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Johnstone [A.J], 550. 

ITALY, translations banned, 267. 


JENNER, F. H., Cricket and Athletics [A.], 329. 
JEPSON, R. W., Teaching for rt as ae Teaching 
the English Language [A.], 1 
fo, ce cane: by F. Rose, 153. 
JOHNSON, B., Otter Hunting (C.J, 540. 
J saa att M. A., The Italian Charter of Education 
A.), 550. 
JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE FouR SECONDARY ASSO- 
T ONE; report for 1938, 66; Circular 1464, 
43. 
JONES, A. Gray, School Camps [A.]}, 707. 
JORN AND ITS EDITORS, THE, by T. Raymont 
A.], 31. 
ournal of Education, and the war, 643. 
UDGMENT DAY FOR 3C, by ‘‘ Martha Moss” [A.], 
461. 
JUSTICE AND PRIVILEGE, by F. H. C. Brock [A.], 214; 
F. J. Ritchie [C.}), 539. 
JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT, annual report of the London 
Regional Advisory Council, 1938, 310 


KANDEL, I. L., Education in the United States, 1938 
[A.], 167; Congress on Education for Demo- 
cracy [A.], 712. 

KENT, Council of Religious Education, 213. 

Kino, H. R., Anglo-Swedish Youth Camps and Inter- 
changes [A.]}, 231. 

KINTORE WAY NURSERY SCHOOL, 310. 

KWAPINSKA, Z., Summertime Godmothers {C.], 164. 


LANGUAGE REDUCED TO 850 BAsic Worps, OUR, 
by D. Le Roi [A.], 578. 

LATTER, O. H., Half-a-Century’s Advances in 
Biology oe 33; The Cultural Value of Natural 
History [A.], 239. 

iad? 5 SECONDARY SCHOOLS, by L. R. Buckley 

A.], 475. 

LAYMAN'S LIBRARY, THE [A.]. XXIV: The Vikings, 
by I. Gröndahl, 14. 

LE Ror, D., Our Language Reduced to 850 Basic 
Words [A.), 578. 

LEAGUE OF DEMOCRACIES, 201. 

LEARNING GEOGRAPHY, by J. Fairgrieve [A.], 667. 

LECTURES, Morley College, 26; University College, 
london, 95; Child-Study Society, 149; Furni- 
ture, 149; Institut Francais, 716; 

LEEDS UNIVERSITY, installation of Duke of Devon- 
shire as Chancellor, 93. 

LE PLay SOCIETY, tours, 237. 

LEwIs, C. Day, English Literature [A.], 650. 
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, in secondary schools, 68; books for 
evacuated children, 715; demand ton, 736; 
National, 762. 

Library Association Record, 309. 

LINGIAD, THE, 408; by R. E. Roper [A.], 607. 

LIVERPOOL, and non-provided schools, 204, 354. 

LLoyp, B. W., The African at School [A.], 295. 

Locic AND DEMOCRACY (J. D. Andrews, J. Compton) 
(C.J, 162, 222. 

LONDON, Youth City, 66 ; Woolwich Academy, 268 ; 
new te Literary Institute, 492; Morley Col- 
lege, 61 Faraday House, 612; East London 
Education Council, 614 ; youth welfare centres, 
666 ; reopening of Royal College of Art, 763. 

LONDON ‘COUNTY CouNcIL, and the Board of Educa- 
tion, 138, 139, 204, 298; fewer children in 
schools, 266 ; jJ ubilee Exhibition: Educational 


Section, 309; “Now you are Twelve" pam- 
phlet, 654; home for ailing children, 555; 
report of Chief Inspector on Senior Elementary 
Schools, 574; evacuation, 609; Geffrye 
Museum, 612; “safety first” precautions to 
children, 614 ; 


LONDON UNIVERSITY, and School Certificate, 5, 6, 
189; Hon. D.D. to the Bishop of Portsmouth, 
6; conversazione at Birkbeck College, 149; 
Institute of Education, 217, 446; annual report 
of University College, 301; Presentation Day, 
354; Chairman of Convocation, 530; plans for 
evacuation of University College, 530; aver 
Course in English, 575; presentation to 
Percy Nunn, 610; evacuation, 664, 691 ; Galton 
Laboratory, 738 ; scientific research in war- -time, 
738 ; School of Economics Library, 763. 

LORD HIGH EXECUTIONER, THE, 224. 

LORD STANHOPE AND THE L.C.C. [C.], 298. 

Low, H. A., An Outpost School [A.], 758. 

Low, H. R. „Progresive a in Poland .], 394. 

LUBIENSKI, Z , Education in are {rds 752. 

Lucas, S. B., Christmas Books [ 


McDOUGALL, WILLIAM, 353. 

MCcENTEE, V. L., Nutrition (C.], 88. 

M’QUEEN, H., The External v. the Internal Examina- 
tion, 2: New Zealand (A.J, 230; A Technical 
High School in New Zealand [A.], 661. 

MALLINSON, V., Teaching for esa V.: Where 
the Rainbow Begins [A.], 276; [C.}, ek 
School French or ‘* French ’’ French ? (C.J, 7 

MANCHESTER, scheme for non-evacuated ciildeen. 
762. 

MARINE CHARTS, 716. 

MARSTON, M., Books and the B.B.C. [C.), 709. 

MEASURES, J. V., Teaching for Citizenship, IV: 
Pawo Teaching in Elementary Schools (A. J; 
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a 4 EDUCATIONAL Bopiss, 303, 400, 486, 

552, 60 

MESSAGES FROM ENGLISH EDUCATIONISTS AND 
BRITISH SCIENTISTS TO THE WORLD ASSEMBLY 
FOR MORAL RE-ARMAMENT, California, July, 
1939, 544. 

MILITARY TRAINING, and students, 352, 528, 574, 610. 

MISSEN, L. R., Some Problems in a Reception Area 
[A.], 742. 

MORE LIGHT ON GERMAN EDUCATION, by T. Raymont 
[A.], 667. 

‘* Moss, MARTHA,’’ The Battle of the Bridge of Dee 
[A], 216; “We Went to Dyce" [A.], 378; 
udgment Day for 3C [(A.], 461; Prize- Giving 
rae 536; ‘‘ To-morrow to Fresh ‘Woods . 

586 ; Conversation Piece [A.], 652 ; 

cuated to Glen Blank (A.], 744. 

MUSEUMS ASSOCIATION, war-time publicity, 762. 

Music, course for teachers, 401. 

Music, History of, 26. 

Music: THE TRAINING OF THE COMING LISTENER, 
by P. A. Scholes [A.], 694. 


N.8.P.C.C., 531. 

NATIONAL BABY WEEK, 410; 
Baby and Bed-Wetting, 762. 

NATIONAL Boox COUNCIL, 560. 

NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS, 647. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE, annual 
report, 1038-9, 647. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Boys’ CLUBS, 689. 

NATIONAL FITNESS COUNCIL, memorandum on sports 
grounds and playing fields, 93; grant to British 
Maccabi Association, 93 ; report on fiood- 
lighting of playing fields, 610; memorandum on 
provision of full- time instructor-leaders in 
physical training, 610. 

NATIONAL ‘‘ SAFETY Frrst'’ ASSOCIATION, 904; 
Have a Care There, 174; The Green Light, 554; 
memorandum on kite flying, 614; ‘‘ Keep to the 
left, 716. 

NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS, and '' higher educa- 
tion," 7; Annual Conference at Scarborough, 
149, 174; donation for refugee children, 149 ; 
salary policy, 209; publication of addresses at 
Llandudno Conference, 527. 

NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP, 65; Manifesto on 
“ For the PESEE and Strengthening of Demo- 
cracy,'’ 70, 137. 

NEw MEDIA, 92, 302, 485, 551, 605, 662, 760. 

NEW OUTLOOK IN GEOGRAPHY, THE, by H. J. Fleure 

A.], 296. 

New EANA IN LANGUAGE LESSONS, by 
D. Shillan [A.), 504. 

NEW TREND IN LATIN TEXT-BOOKS, A, by F. 
Kinchin Smith {A.}, 719. 


Eva- 


Think First of the 
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NEW ZEALAND, annual conferences of teachers’ 
organizations, 484. 

NEWBURY, F. N., Chemistry Text-Books [A], 505; 
Some Text-books on Se ain [A.], 772. 

Newsy, M., Otter Hunting [C.], 600. 

NEWCOMB, 'E. I., Women’s Work, Yesterday and 
To-day [A.], 36. 

NORTHERN IRELAND, School leaving age, 142; rise 
in education rate, 142; instruction for unem- 
ployed juveniles, 205 ; agriculture in the school 
curriculum, 206; exemptions, 270; practical 
work for seniors, 270; secondary school awards, 
356 ; certificate results, 532; certificate 
examinations, 532 ; evacuation problems, 576 ; 
vacation courses for teachers, 576, 

Norwoop, SIR CYRIL, Education for r Citizenship, IV: 
Religion and Education [A.], 2 

NOTES AND COMMENTS, 5, 65, 137, 201 265, 351, 443, 
527, 571, 643, 735. 

NURSING COURSES IN SCHOOLS, 609. 

NUTRITION (V. L. McEntee) (C.), 88; of children, 

NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH, 494. 


O.T.C., 528, 574. 

OBITUARIES, Dent, H. R., 13; Smithells, A., 171; 
Gilson, C., 238 ; Wilson, c. J., 286 ; Sanderson, 
Lord, 286 ; Burstall, S. A., 290 ; ' Hughes, J., 
290 ; Loney, S. L., 390 ; Jones, ‘Morgan, 300 ; 
Bolam, Sir Robert, 390 ; *Gurner, S. R. K., 390 : 
Oman, J. W., 390; Prickard, A. O., 390; 
George, H. J., 390; Goudge, H. L., 390; 

Wiliams, P., 390 ; Kenrick, Sir George, 480; 
Acland, 'Sir Francis Dyke, 480; Lunn, Sir 
George, 541, 601; Temperley, H., 541; Jones, 
Sir Henry Stuart, 641; Walker, H., 541; 
Childs, W. M., 541; Richardson, J. A., 541; 
Mellanby, J., 601; M’'Gonigle, G. C. M., 601; 
Reid, R. W., 601 ; Young, A., 601 ; Harker, A., 
601; Haslam, A. S., 601; Thompson, H. M., 
601 ; Greenall, R.H. „601; Campbell, D. J., 601; 
Hardy, B. F., 601; ' Andrew, C., 601; Rogers, 
J. H., 601; Lindsay, Sir Benjamin, 656 ; 
Westermarck, E., 656; Cooke, G. A., 656; 
Mainland, L. T., 656; Wheelan, J. H., 656 ; 
Trow, A. H., 656 ; Clarke, J. ., 709; Clarke, IL. A., 
709; Troup, R. S., 709; Freud, S., 709: 
Murray, G. R., 709; ‘Sinclair, J., 709; Moodie, 
J., 709; Swinnerton, R. W., ai Leishman 
Sir James, 709 ; Boyd-Smith, G., 709; Simpson, 
F. B.,709; Johnston, C., 709'; George, A.C. W., 
709 ; Brooke, A. E., 752; Poole, R. L., ee 
Wheeler, R. V., 752; Fowler, A. J., 
Pope, Sir William, 752; oo 762 ; Mea 
L., 752; Lambert, R. C., 752; "Evans, J., 752. 

OLD AGE PENSIONS, 572. 

OSLO EXPERIMENT, THE, by B. E. A. Sharpe [A.], 597. 

OTTER HUNTING (J. W. Fitzwilliam) [C.], 479; 
B. Johnson, M. Chapman, J.C. ae {C.], 540; 
M. Newby, E. C. Taylor) (C.], 600 

eT Eo GEOGRAPHERS (W. B. Edmonds) 

, 599 

OUTPOST SCHOOL, AN, by H. A. Low [A.], 758. 

Oxford Companion to Music, 11. 

OXFORD PAMPHLETS ON WORLD AFFAIRS, 448. 

Oxford Science, 529. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY, and insularity, 6; Oxford, 
67, 529; Religious Education, 268; referen- 
dum, 448 ; Nuffield College, "480 ; “ Parlia- 


ment,” 529 ; and war conditions, 666, 690. 


P.E.P., r oe on administrative services of educa- 
tion, Planning for October, 735. 

P.N.E.U., Ean to Sir Fabian Ware, 236. 

PANTE R., Blue-Prints for an Age of Plenty [A.], 

PARKER, E., The Teacher and his Training [A.], 154. 

PAYEN-PAYNE, DE V., School Stories (C.], 750. 

PEACE CONFERENCE PETITION, 174. 

gn J. ae , Scotland and the Training of Teachers 

, 5 

PEARS, E. A., School French [C.], 750. 

PENDULUMS SwINc, by F. H. Spencer [A.]), 383. 

Percy, LORD EUSTACE, The Place of the Senior 
School in Education [A.], 450. 

‘* PERMO’’ NATURE PICTURES, 494. 

PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS, 13, 90, 171, 238, 290, 390, 
479, 541, 601, 656, 709, 752. 

Paineen "THE ROMANCE oF, by S. A. Richards 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION, experts to visit Sweden, 178 ; 
position of teacher, 352; course for teachers, 
401; recreative, 237, 401; ‘' The National 
Fitness Campaign,’’ 529; National Fitness 
Council memorandum, 610. 

PILGRIM Trust, 531. 

PIPELESS ORGAN, 220. 

POETRY IN PUBS., 444. 

POLAND, physical education, 91; 
school, 661. 

PONSONBY COMMITTEE, 575. 

Post OFFICE, recruitment, 555. 

Post-PRIMARY EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND, by W. A. F. 
Hepburn [A.], 774. 

PRIESTLEY, J. B., “ Britain in Danger’’ [C.], 749. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS, reorganization, 573; report of 
L.C.C. Chief Inspector, 574. 

PRIZE COMPETITION, 24, 94, 172, 234, 300, 391, 481, 
542, 602, 658, 710, 754. 

PRIZE-GIVING, by ‘Martha Moss ”’ [A.], 536. 

PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION, by H. R. Low [A.], 304. 

Psyche, 217. 


summer art 


PEATAS OF THE TEACHER, THE, by M. West 
A.], 158. 
jaar? Co TEA NA UETRALIA; by P. S. J. Welsford 
-Je 4. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 204, 266, 529, 556. 
ay H., The Speeding of Communications [A.), 
507. 


pane Fortifying the Grand Old Curriculum [A.], 


RAVEN, R. A., Retrospect and Prospect [A.], 533. 

RAyYMONT, T., The Journal and its Editors [A.], 31; 
Freedom in ucation [A.], 108; The Teacher 
and his Training [(C.], 222; Education and 
Democracy [A.], 327; Educational Reminis- 
cences (A.], 421; Fair Play for the Adolescent 
[A.J], 558; The Trainin Teachers {A.], 623; 
English on English TAL € 626; More Light on 
German Education ([A.], 637 ; 
Modern Education [A.], 771. 

READING UNIVERSITY, training of teachers of rural 
science, 554. 

RECORDER, 763. 

RECREATIVE PHYSICAL TRAINING, three months’ 
hee for men, 237; summer holiday courses, 

7. 

REED’S SCHOOL, WATFORD, memorial library, 762. 

ee oe AND DOMESTIC Worx (C. Soper) 
C 

Pee in schools and universities, 7; at Oxford, 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION (a Teacher) [C.], 164; by 
A. de Selincourt [A.], 386. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, CO-OPERATION IN, 218. 

RENNELL OF RODD, LORD, Education for Citizenship, 
V: Modern Languages and the Education of 
Future Citizens (A.], 274. 

, 90, 171, 233, 479, 656, 710, 752. 

RETROSPECT, A., 1839-1939 {A. J, 577. 

RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT, by R. A. Raven [A.]}, 
533 


Aspects of 


REQUIESCAT, by Oscar Wilde, translation by H. W. 


Atkinson, 380. 

REVIEWS, 37, 110, 178, 240, 330, 423, 508, 561, 627, 
670, 720. 

REVISION OF HISTORY, A, by F. J. C. Hearnshaw 
[A.], 769. 


RICHARDS, I. A., Education for a ary ae 
English Language and Citizenship [A.], 
RICHARDS, S. A., The Romance of Philolo ogy tA. I 34. 
RICHARDSON, E. W., Education in Poland (A.], 660. 
RING, F. A., Some Reficctions on Evacuation [A.], 


747. 
RitrcHE, F. J., Justice and Privilege (A.), 539. 
[A.], 698. 


ROAD SAFETY, 614. 

ROLAND, D., Home Teachin 

ROPER, R. E., The Lingiad [A.], 607. 

ROSE, F., ‘‘ John Anderson, My Jo,’’ 153; “I 
Wandered Lonely as a Cloud,” 213; ‘* When in 
Disgrace with Fortune,” 592. 

RUMANIA, education of minorities, 20. 

RURAL SCHOOLS, conditions in, 202. 


SAIYIDAIN, K. C., Education in India [A.], 293. 
SCANDINAVIA, ‘ cultural federation,” 232. 
SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS, 412, 496, 556, 616, 670. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Walter Hines Page Travelling, 109 ; 
Sir William Meyer Studentship, 180; British 
Institute, 184; Manchester Education Com- 
mittee, 410; for officers’ children, 763. 

SCHOLES, P. A., Music: the Training of the Coming 
Listener [A.], 694. 

SCHOOL BROADCASTS AS AN AID TO INSTRUCTION, 
by R. C. Steele [A.], 485. 

ScHOOL Camps, 8; by J. C. C. Shipham [A.], 393 ; 
by A. Gray Jones {A.], 707; by D. Soy anaff, 
1.A.A.M., D. Shillan, G. Cadogan Rothery [A. J 
713. 

SCHOOL CERTIFICATE, THE (E. Graham- T (C.), 
88; (T. Lloyd Humberstone) [C.], 162. 

SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION, ser pe adopted 
by Convocation of London University, 66; no 
change in date, 530; regulations, 612. 

SCHOOL FRENCH OR ‘' FRENCH’’ FRENCH? (V. 
Mallinson) (C.], 708; (S. W. Grace, E. A. Woolf, 
H. J. Chaytor, E. A. Peers) [C.], 749. 

SCHOOL STORIES (de V. Payen-Payne) [C.], 750. 

SCHOOLS, and museums, 66; fund for child refugees, 
174; and canteens, 203; furniture, 236; and 
politics, 267; Day Continuation, 352; lighter 
buildings, 353; preparatory, 354; staggered 
holidays, 354; and pictures, 396; educational 
wall cards, 396; Orchestra Festival, 494; and 
broadcasting, 531; Approved, 572; com- 
mandeering, 687, 735; in war-time, 715; 
ea apt 761; out-of-school activities, 761; 
milk, 76 

SCIENCE, and humanity, 643. 

SCIENCE AND OURSELVES, by E. J. Holmyard [A.], 
421 

SCOTLAND, music in schools, 6 ; school libraries, 67 ; 
bursaries in schools, 68 ; employment of teachers, 
141; Dundee Authority and voluntary service 
of teachers, 141; annual report of Carncgie 
Trust for the Universities, 236; survey of 
careers, 269; physical training, 269 ; additional 
year at school, 355; staffing of schools, 356 ; 
Central Film Library, 396; Scottish Research 
Council, 446; adult education, 447; reform in 
education, 447; new Leaving Certificate, 447 ; 
British Association meeting at Dundee, 648 ; 
research in education, 648 ; school-leaving age, 
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692 ; veda oe in Leaving Certificate regula- 
tions, 692 ; medical inspection, 692 ; education 
in home life, 740; reopening of schools, 740. 

SCOTLAND AND THE “TRAINING OF TEACHERS, by 
J. R. Peddie [A.], 538. 

SCOTTISH DAY SCHOOLS CODE, THEE New [A.], 207. 

SCOUTING AND EVACUATION [A.], 

SECOND WORLD LANGUAGE, THE, WI D. Shillan (A.], 
177. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS, large classes, 528; reforming 
the curriculum, 571; sixth-form courses, 571. 

SELINCOURT, A. DE, Religious Education [A.], 386. 

SENIOR SCHOOL IN EDUCATION, THE PLACE OF THE, 
by Lord Eustace Percy [A.], 450. 

SEX INSTRUCTION, 267. 

SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL, THE, by E. M. Bancroft, 
474. 
SHARP, J. C., ‘‘ Sport’’ and the Otter [C.], 298, 540. 

SHARPE, B. E. A., The Oslo Experiment [A.], 597. 

SHELTON, H. S., General Science [A.], 598. 

SHILLAN, D., The Second World Language [A.], 177 ; 
New Possibilities in Language Lessons (A.], 504 ; 
AL Fortified Settlement to Federal Union 

A.J], 756. 

SuIPpHAM, J. C. C., School Camps [A.], 393 ; The In- 
ternational Bureau of Education (A), 603. 

Sixth Form Life and Work in Girls’ Secondary Schools, 
Memorandum on, 528 


SmitH, E. SHARWOOD, The Young Headmaster and 
Mr. Jenkyn Thomas (A.], 84. 
SMITH, F. KINCHIN, A New Trend in Latin Text- 
Books [A.], 719. 
SuitH, L. G., Teaching for Citizenship, II: Teaching 
the Physical Sciences [A.], 7 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF SCIENCE AND 
LEARNING, 140, 201. 
SOME PROHLEMS IN A RECEPTION AREA, by L. R. 
Missen [A.], 742. 
SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON PHYSICS, by H. E. 
Hadley [A.], 669. 
Sou aw. ON EVACUATION, by F. A. Ring 
A.], 747. 

aaa TEXT-BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY, by N. F. Newbury 
A.], 772. 

sear o ta ee Teachers and Domestic Work 
C. 

SOUTH AFRICA, Topor of Supt.-General of Education 
for the Cape for 1936, 18; report of Director of 
Education for the Orange Free State for 1936, 
20; native education, 20. 

SPAIN, Index of Prohibited Books, 20. 

SPANISH, Liverpool Summer School, 664. 

SPEECH, book list, 28; training, 554 ; 

SPEECH AND HEARING PROBLEMS IN THE CHILD, by 
E. M. Creak [A.), 328. 

uar OF COMMUNICATIONS, THE, by H. Punch 

A.), 507. 

SPENCER, F. H., The Spens Report [A.], Part 1, 
71; Part 2, 144; Pendulums Swing (A.)}, 383. 

SPENS REPORT, and salaries, 65; parity between 
secondary schools, 137; Selective Central 
School, 138 ; Technical High Schools, 138; and 
the Government, 138 ; and Wales, 142; English 
in examinations, 354, 444, 691; Part III 
Authorities, 412; "and the T.U.C., 443; National 
Certificates for technical high schools, '572. 

SPENS REPORT, THE, by F. H. Spencer (A.], Part 1, 
71; Part 2, 144. 

SPENS a AND ADMINISTRATIVE AREAS, THE 
[A.], 143. 

‘* SPORT '’ AND THE OTTER [J. C. Sharp) [C.], 298, 540. 

STEAD, H. G., Hadow Fact and Hadow Fiction [A.], 
218; The Extra Year [A.], 452. 

STEELE, R. C., Children’s Interests ([A.], 302 ; School 
Broadcasts as an aid to Instruction [A. j, 485. 

STEWART, M., The Choice of Authors for the Study 
of English [A.], 238; American Self-Examina- 
tion [A.], 506. 

SUMMER GODPARENTS (Sir Mark Collet) [C.], 222; 
(The Editor), 479. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS, Educational Advisory Board of 
the British Social H giene Council, 93 ; Associa- 
tion for Education in Citizenship, 95; Spanish, 
318; French, 318; English, 320; Recreative 
Physical Training, 320 ; League of Nations 
Union, 404; International, 404; English Folk 
Dance and Song Society, 404; Kent, 404; 
British Social Hygiene Council, 404; Animal 
Biology, 404. 

SUMMERTIME GODMOTHERS (Z. Kwapinska) (C.], 164. 

SWITZERLAND, ‘' spiritual defence,’’ 91; Children’s 
Office at Geneva, 91; Director of Secondary 
Education, 91; civic education, 91. 

SYLLABUS FOR HIGHER CERTIFICATE IN MODERN 
LANGUAGES (S. W. GRACE) [C.], 600. 


TAYLOR, E. C., Otter Hunting (C.J, 600. 

TEACHER AND HIS TRAINING, THE, by E. Parker [A.], 
154; (T. Raymont) (Cc. i: 222. 

TEACHERS, rights as citizens, 7; studentships, 156 ; 
exchange, 203 ; revised Burnham Reports, 310 ; 
in universities, 444; and service with the 
Forces, 528 ; electrical house craft examination, 
612; salaries and pensions, 646; responsi- 
bilities, 691; cancellation of courses, 715. 

TEACHERS AND STUDENTS ON WAR SERVICE {A.], 701. 

TEACHING FOR CITIZENSHIP [Al I: Teaching the 
English Language, by R. W. Jepson, 12; II: 
Teaching the Physical Sciences, by ele G Smith, 
79; III: History and a Socjal Studies’ Syn- 
thesis, by F. C. Happold, 150; IV: Religious 
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Teaching in Secondary Schools, by C. Clark, 
210; and Religious Teaching in Elementary 
Schools, by J. V. Measures, 211; V: Where the 
Rainbow Begins, by V. Mallinson, 276 ; (Educa- 
tional Publisher; R. O. Anderson) [C.), 388; 
(V. Mallinson) (C.], 479; VI: The Teaching of 
Mathematics for General Education, by C. T. 
Daltry, 372. 

TEACHING OF BIOLOGY IN RELATION TO CITIZENSHIP, 
THE, by T. H. Hawkins (A.], 595. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION, part-time day classes, 573; 
National Certificates, 573; and the war, 645; 
opening of institutions in evacuation areas, 666 ; 
cancelled conferences, 691; centenary of 
U.L.C.I., 739. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN THE DOMINIONS, by A. E. 
Evans [A.], 668. 

TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL IN NEW ZEALAND, A, by 
H. C. M'Queen [A.], 661. 

THOMAS, W. JENKYN, Further Letters to a Young 


Headmaster, XVII, 20; XVIII, 152; XIX, 
286; XX, 466; XXI, 588. 
** TO-MORROW TO FRESH Woops... '’, by “ Martha 


Moss'’ (A.], 586. 

TOPICS AND EVENTS, 26, 93, 173, 235, 310, 408, 492, 
554, 600, 664, 715, 761. 

** TRAINER CAR,” 662. 

TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP, by F. J. C. Hearnshaw 


{A.], 176. 
aay OF TEACHERS, THE, by T. Raymont [A.], 


UNITED STATES IOOKS AT ITS SCHOOLS, THE, by 
E. de S. Brunner [A.], 654. 

UNIVERSITIES, and religious teaching, 141. 

UNIVERSITY STUDENTS AND MILITARY TRAINING 
[A.], 449. 

UPPER AIR, 532. 

URUGUAY, Anales de Ins'ruccién Primaria, 170. 

VARIA, 149, 309. 

VILLAGE COLLEGES, 555. 

VISIBLE HISTORY, by L. Berkeley [A.], 384. 

VISIT TO A SECONDARY SCHOOL IN THE U.S.S.R., A, 
by W. S. Barnard [A.], 483. 

VOCABULARY LIMITATION, by M. West [A.], 582. 


WALES, uncertificated teachers in Cardiff, 8 ; juvenile 
unemployment, 68 ; and the Spens Report, 142 ; 
Anti-Tuberculosis Service, 202, 205 269, ; books, 
205; school meals, 205; warning to Local 
Education Authorities, 269 ; art education, 270 ; 
Council for the Preservation of Rural Wales, 
355; ‘* Goodwill Day,’’ 356; decline in school 


attendance, 356; religious education, 447; 
physical training, 447; Annual Report of 
ational Library, 494; Glamorgan Summer 


School, 496; feeding Cardiff’s school-children, 
532 ; post-graduate research, 575 ; radio drama, 
576; evacuation problems, 647 ; church schools, 
648 ; milk in Cardiganshire, 648; and evacua- 
tion, 691; the University and the war, 602; 
boys’ clubs, 739; Federal University, 740; 50th 


anniversary of Intermediate Education Act, 762. 


WALES: FIFTY YEARS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, 
by E. T. Davis [A.], 537. 

WAR, AND The Journal, 643; anagram, 644; con- 
trasts with 1914, 644; safety of civilians, 646 ; 
and school broadcasts, 662; appeals for books, 
664; use of electricity, 664 ; and school-leaving 
age, 688 ; and the adolescent, 688 ; ploy mei 
of children, 689; ultimate aims, 690; imme- 
diate aim, 690; domestic problems, 762, and 
artists, 762. 

WAR AND EDUCATION [A.], 649 ; (A. Woods) [C.], 751. 

WARBURG INSTITUTE, 268. 

‘* WE WENT TO Dyce,’ by “ Martha Moss’’ [A.], 
378; (L. J. M.) (C.J, 540. 

ee P. S. J., Public Libraries in Australia 

A.], 294. 

West, M., The Psychology of the Teacher [A.], 
158 ; Vocabulary Limitation (A.], 582. 

WHEN IN DISGRACE WITH FORTUNE (Shakespeare), 
translated by F. Rose, 592. 

WIGHTMAN, W. P. D., The Teaching of General 
Science (A.]}, 62. 

WOMEN’S WORK, YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY, by E. I. 
Newcomb [A.], 36. 

Woo r, E. A., School French (C.], 749. 

Woops, A., War and Education [C.]}, 751. 

Work Camps, by J. S. Hoyland [A.], 702. 

WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, Statement of 
Policy, 739. 

WORLD AFFAIRS, by F. A. Cavenagh [A.], 557. 

wor FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS, 
612. 

WRONG BOOKS, THE (C. C. Bell) [C.), 478. 


YEAXLEE, B. A., Education and Religion [A.], 773. 

YOUNG F/RMERS’ CLUB, 494. 

YOUNG HEADMASTER AND MR. JENKYN THOMAS, THE, 
by E. Sharwood Smith [A.], 84. 

Youtu HosTELS, 412. 

YOUTH UNDER TRAINING (Fireman 999) [C.!, 709. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES , 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 


APPLIQUE DESIGN AND METHOD (K. Mann), 423. 

BAUHAUS, 1919-1928 (ed. H. Bayer, W. Gropius, 
I. Gropius), 671. 

BOOK OF CRAFTSMEN, THE (M. Bruce), 627. 


Busy a (H. Fochs, adapted by A. Forrester), 
6 


CONSTRUCTIVE METALWORK (J. H. Evans), 179. 

CONSTRUCTIVE WOODWORK FOR SCHOOLS (A. Gregory), 
627. 

CRAFT OF MODEL MAKING, THE (J. H. Evans), 179. 

DIARY OF AN ART STUDENT OF THE NINETIES, THE 
(A. Thornton), 508. 

EL Greco, 561. 

ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL MODEL MAKING 
(F. F. Elliott), 500. 
EMBROIDERY DESIGN AND STITCHES (K. Mann), 423. 
FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART, 1937-1938, 627. 
First STEPS IN MACHINE DRAWING AND DESIGN 
(L. A. Johnson), 720. 

HISTORY OF SPANISH ARCHITECTURE (B. Bevan), 671. 

INTRODUCTORY HANDBOOK TO THE STYLES OF ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE (A. Stratton), Parts 1 and 2, 
671. 

MADE IN ENGLAND (D. Hartley), 423. 

MODERN CABINET WORK, FURNITURE AND FITMENTS 
(P. A. Wells, J. Hooper), 423. 

MORE SIMPLE EMBROIDERY (M. Randcll), 423. 

NEEDLEWORK FOR JUNIORS (E. Griffith), 509. 

RUSKIN THE PAINTER AND HIS WORKS AT BEM- 
BRIDGE (J. H. Whitehouse), 720. 

SCULPTURE OF TO-DAY (S. Casson), 670. 

* STUDIO, THE,’’ 509. 

THINGS FOR A BOY TO MAKE, 10] (A. C. Horth), 671. 

WEAVER’S CRAFT, THE (L. E. Simpson, M. Weir), 561. 


BIOGRAPHY 


. aay ei Pe hana OF THE ANTARCTIC, by G. Seaver 
[A.], 628. 

CROMWELL, OLIVER (C. V. Wedgwood), 721. 

Focu, MARSHAL (C. Falls), 721. 

I MARRIED A GERMAN (M. Kent), 721. 

LIFE OF S. T. COLERIDGE, THE (L. Hanson), 179. 

MARY QUEEN oF Scots (M. P. Willcocks), 721. 

NANSEN, FRIDTJOF (B. W. Smith), 628. 

ROBERTS, LorD (H. de Watteville), 115. 

SIDGWICK, Mrs. HENRY (E. Sidgwick), 36. 

WYSE, SIR THOMAS (J. J. Auchmuty), 628. 


CLASSICS 


AENEID OF VIRGIL, THE (trans. by J. Dryden, ed. B. 
Pattison), 38. 

AGRIPPINA (J. B. E. Garstang), 720. 

ALPHA CLASSICS (ed. R. C. Carrington), 672, 719. 

ANCIENT GREECE (S. Casson), 561. 

ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES, THE (trans. I.. J. Morison), 
424. 

ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES, THE (trans. R. C. Tre- 
velyan), 424. 

APPROACH TO LATIN, THE (J. Paterson, E. G. 
Macnaughton), 719. 

CLASSICAL HISTORY, A (H. K. Prescot), 672. 

DE Domo SUA AD PONTIFICES ORATIO (M. Tvilli 
Ciceronis, ed. R. G. Nisbet), 672. 

Drv1 AUGUSTI VITA (C. Suetonius Tranquillus, ed. 
M. Adams), 672. 

EAsY EXTRACTS FROM VERGIL'S BUCOLICS AND 
GeEorcics (A. M. Croft), 672. 

Easy SELECTIONS FROM HORACE’S ODES (A. M. 
Croft), 672. 

Easy SELECTIONS FROM VERGIL’S AENEID (A. M. 
Croft), 424. 

GREECE AND ROME, Vol. 8, No. 23, 561. 

HoMER (W. H. D. Rouse), 561. 

LATIN PREPARATION PAPERS FOR THE SCHOOL 
CERTIFICATE (E. C. Jones), 424. 

Latinum (C. E. Robinson), 719. 

Livy, Book XXX (ed. H. E. Butler, H. H. Scullard), 
672. 


MEMORABILIA LATINA (E. H. Blakeney), 424. 
te COURSE (E. C. Marchant, G. Watson), 
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NEw LATIN READER, A. (ed. H. W. F. Franklin, 
J. A. G. Bruce), 719. 

PAX ET IMPERIUM (J. M. Cobban), 719. 

PLINY: SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS (ed. C. E. 
Robinson), 720. 

Roma (C. E. Robinson, P. G. Hunter), 719. 

ROMAN AENEAS (P. J. Loseby), 424. 

ROMANS IN BRITAIN, THE (ed. R. W. Moore), 424. 

SOPHOCLES AND ARETE (J. A. Moore), 424. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF CLASSICS, 625. 

TEACH YOURSELF ABOUT THE GREEKS (J. C. Stobart, 
abridged by E. E. Herron), 561. 


ECONOMICS 


Bro-Economics (J. Yahuda), 333. 

CAPITAL, CONFIDENCE AND THE COMMUNITY (Sir 
Harold Bellman), 333. 

CHANGING VILLAGE, THE (F. G. Thomas), 183. 

ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF DEFENCE (H. Macmillan), 673. 

HIRE-PURCHASE (A. Vallance), 333. 

HOME MARKET, THE (G. Harrison, F. C. Mitchell, 
ed. M. A. Abrams), 673. 

INTRODUCTION TO Economics, AN (R. C. Lyness, 
E. R. Emmet), 673. 

NEw SWEDEN, THE (B. Braatoy), 333. 

POPULATION (G. F. McCleary), 333. 

REASON IN Po.itics (K. B. Smellie), 333. 

SHIP OF STATE, THE (E. Jenks), 673. 

SINGLE-TAX GEORGE (A. Birnie), 183. 

STANDARD OF LIVING IN BRISTOL, THE (H. Tout), 333. 

WORKERS ABROAD (G. P. Jones), 333. 
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ACTUALITY IN SCHOOL (G. J. Cons, C. Fletcher), 109. 
ADULT EDUCATION (F. W. Reeves, T. Fansler, C. O. 
Houle), 242. 
ADVENTURES IN EDUCATION, My (H. M. Oakeley), 
421. 
airy aaa THEORIES OF EDUCATION (I. L. Kandel), 
0 


DAILY SCHEDULE AND HIGH-SCHOOL ORGANIZATION, 
THE (R. F. Langfitt), 511. 

DECCAN COLLEGE INSTITUTE, THE, 560. 

DEGREES BY DEGREES (A. M. A. H. Rogers), 36. 

DEMOCRACY AND THE CURRICULUM (various), 241. 

ÉCOLES NOUVELLES D’AUTREFOIS (P. Bovet), 331. 

EDUCATING FOR DEMOCRACY (ed. J. 1. Cohen. 
R. M. W. Travers), 771. 

EDUCATION AND SocIETY (E. G. Biaggini), 240. 

EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP IN STARY 
SCHOOLS, 327. 

EDUCATION FOR COMPLETE [LIVING (ed. K. S. 
Cunningham), 327. 

EDUCATION IN KENT DURING THE FIVE YEARS 1933 
TO 1938, 509. 

EDUCATION IN NAZI GERMANY, 109. 

EDUCATION OF THE ADOLESCENT IN NEW ZEALAND 
(C. E. Beeby), 562. 

EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY (various), 
108. 

EDUCATIONAL HISTORY OF OLD L,YME, CONNECTICUT, 
1635-1935 (M. H. James), 756. 

EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF THE 14-15 Group (A. 
Greenough), 109. 

EDUCATIONAL YEAR BOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY, 1938 (ed. I. L. Kandel), 425. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 
HISTORY OF (C. Birchenough), 180. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCA- 
TION IN NEW SOUTH WALES, THE (C. C. Linz), 
180. 

L'ËvVoLUTION PÉDAGOGIQUE EN FRANCE (E. 
Durkheim), 242. 

GOVERNMENT AND MIS-GOVERNMENT OF LONDON, 
TRE (W. Robson), 202. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY : SUMMARIES OF THESES FOR 
THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY, 1937, 
180. 

HiGH, WIDE AND DEEP (C. M. Dixon), 510. 

HISTORY OF BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 1849- 
1937, A (M. J. Tuke), 510. 

HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN MEDIEVAL INDIA (C. N. 
Patwardhan), 560. 

I CHOSE TEACHING (R. Gurner) 421. 

IMPRESSIONS OF EDUCATION IN NEW ZEALAND 
(I. I.. Kandel), 562. 

IN AND OUT OF SCHOOL (ed. J. E. Mason), 113. 

INDIAN EDUCATION IN ANCIENT AND LATER TIMES 
(F. E. Keay), 560. 

INFLUENCE OF NURSERY SCHOOL EXPERIENCE ON 
CHILDREN’S SOCIAL ADJUSTMENTS, THE (A. T. 
Jersild, M. D. Fite), 511. 

INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS OF NEW ZEALAND, THE 
(C. E. Beeby), 113. 

INTERPRETATION IN TEACHING (I. A. Richards), 509. 

LIFE IN THE NURSERY SCHOOL (L. de Lissa), 722. 

LOGICAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 
(B. O. Smith), 180. 

LONDON P TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1888-1938, 
THE, 112. 

MACMILLAN'S TEACHING IN PRACTICE FOR SENIORS 
(ed. E. J. S. Lay), 108, 332. 

MANHOOD IN THE MAKING (ed. T. F. Coade), 327. 

MENTAL MEASUREMENTS YEARBOOK OF THE SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION, RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, THE 1938 
(ed. O. K. Buros), 180. 

oe TRENDS IN EDUCATION (A. E. Campbell), 
112. 

NEw POST-PRIMARY SCHOOL, THE (W. W. Williams), 
425 


NEXT STEP IN CANADIAN EDUCATION, THE (B. A. 
Fletcher), 721. 

OBJECTIVES AND PROBLEMS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION (ed. E. A. Lee), 113. 

PITMAN'S HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL AND TECH- 
NICAL EDUCATION (ed. H. Downs), 511. 

POST-PRIMARY EDUCATION IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
OF SCOTLAND, 1872-1936 (N. A. Wade), 774. 

PROBLEMS IN MODERN EDUCATION (ed. E. D. 
Laborde), 330. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND, THE OLD (J. Rodgers), 
37. 

REDIRECTING TEACHER EDUCATION (G. Watson, 
D. P. Cottrell, E. M. Lloyd-Jones), 562. 

RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF PART AND WHOLE METHODS 
OF PRESENTATION IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CONCEPTS, THE, 180. 

SCHOOL FOR BARBARIANS (E. Mann), 667. 

SOME ASPECTS OF INDIAN EDUCATION PAST AND 
PRESENT (Sir Philip Hartog), 560. 

SoME THOUGHTS ON THE ECONOMICS OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION (R. H. Tawncy), 203. 

St. PAuL’s ScHOOL (C. Picciotto), 425. 

STUDIES IN EARLY GRADUATE EDUCATION (W. C. 
Ryan), 757. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
ZEALAND, A REPORT ON (F. H. Spencer), 668. 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS, THE, 242, 623. 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS AND GRANTS TO INTENDING 
TEACHERS, THE, 623. 

WHAT A UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT BAS [LEARNED 
(A. L. Lowell), 242. 
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ENGLISH 
** ADVENTURERS ALL’’ SERIES (various), 6 Vols., 181, 

2 Vols., 512. 

ADVENTURES IN Worps (C. Sansom, R. Bennett), 
Second Series, Bks. 1 and 2, 334. 

ne hace OF RUFTY AND SCAMP, THE (A. Jones), 

ART OF THACKERAY, ON THE (H. N. Wethered), 113. 

BRITISH ANNUAL OF LITERATURE, Vol. I, 113. 

BROWNIES AND OTHER TALES, THE (J. H. Ewing, ed. 
D. A. Pocock), 674. 

CHAMELEON Books (various), 3 vols., 513. 

CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, THE, 722. 

Congukst (J. H. Walsh), 2 vols., 334. 

COUNTRYSIDE TALES (M. Edwin), 334. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY NOVELISTS (ed. W. T. 
Williams, G. H. Vallins), 181. 

ENGLISH BIBLE, THE (ed. A. Mayhew), 674. 

ENGLISH CRITIC, THE (N. L. Clay), $34. 

ENGLISH ESSAY, THE (cd. A. J. Merson), 722. 

agus rr EXTRACTS AND EXERCISES (R. W. Jepson), 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR OF FUNCTION, AN (E. E. Allen, 
A. T. Mason), 674. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Tus (Sir E. Denison Ross), 428. 

ENGLISH PROSE OF THE ROMANTIC PERIOD (ed. C. F 
Macintyre, M. Ewiny), 181. 

ENGLISH SHORT STORIES OF TO-DAY, 243. 

ESSAYS AND SKETCHES (ed. A. J. Merson), 334. 

ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, MODERN (cd. A. S. Cairncross), 
38. 

EVERYDAY ENGLISH FOR SENIORS (T. W. Sussams), 
Bks. 1-3, 335. 

FACTS ABOUT CURRENT ENGLISH LANGUAGE (A. H. 
Marckwardt, F. G. Walcott, S. A. leonard), 243. 

Frrst FRUITS (ed. N. Morris), 512. 

FIRST STEPS IN PROSE STYLE (E. C. Axford), 181. 

GRAMMAR OF SPOKEN ENGLISH, A (H .E. Palmer, F.G. 
Blandford), 335. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS (ed. A. J. Wyatt, H. Osborne), 
Parts 1-3, 114. 

GULLIVER'S TRAVELLS (J. Swift, cd. C. Lloyd), 674. 

How TO FIND IDEAS FOR ARTICLES (W. A. Bagley), 
181. 

How To WRITE A BOOK (C. Hunt), 426. 

Jm Davis (J. Masefield), 674. 

KEEP FIT EXERCISES IN ENGLISH (T. Henderson, 
R. D. Thomson), 181. 

KING'S ENGLISH FOR COMMERCIAL STUDENTS, THE 
(A. R. Moon, G. F. Golding), 334. 

LATE NIGHT SPECIAL ! (L. J. Hazam), 334. 

LEADERS AND PAGES (cd. A. R. Moon, G. H. McKay), 
335. 

MAN FRIDAY (J. M. Reeves), 334. 

cere a a (cd. A. G. Hughes, E. W. Parker), 
113 


MARCH OF LITERATURE, THE (F. M. Ford), 722 

MIND THE Stop (G. V. Carey), 512. 

MIND’S EYE, THE (G. Cherry), 628. 

Mosy Dicx (H. Melville, ed. J. E. Mason), 113. 

MODERN ENGLISH PROSE, Second Series (ed. G. Boas), 
114. 

NARRATIVE AND DESCRIPTIVE ESSAYS, 113. 

NOBLE VENTURES (C. B. Rutley), 181. 

NOMAD READERS, THE (ed. C. Dealtry), 113. 

ORAL ENGLISH PRACTICE (A. E. M. Bayliss), 334. 

Our LapY (U. Sinclair), 181. 

OUR NATION'S HERITAGE (J. B. Priestley), 674. 

OUTLINE ENGLISH GRAMMAR IN THREE STAGES, AN 
(R. W. Jepson), Stage 2, 628. 

OXFORD ENGLISH READERS FOR AFRICA, THE (I. 
Frémont), Bks. 1 and 2, 426. 

PHONETICS OF ENGLISH, THE (I. C. Ward), 426. 

Post BAG, THE (E. W. Nolan), 335. 

PROSE SELECTIONS WITH EXERCISES (M. A. Pink), 
628. 

READER'S GUIDE TO EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY, THE 
(R. F. Sharp), 243. 

RECREATIONAL ENGLISH (cd. W. 
J. P. Parry), 674. 

ROUND THE YEAR STORIES (M. Edwin), 334, 428. 

SECRET SERVICE ADVENTURE (E. H. Crebbin), 334. 

SILAS MARNER (G. Eliot, ed. J. C. Dent), 674. 

SILVER TORCH SERIES (various), 6 vols., 513. 

SPOKEN LANGUAGE, OUR (A. Lloyd James), 181; 
General Excrcises, 181. 

STORIES FOR EVERY Day, 5 vols., 334. 

STORIES OF DETECTION (cd. R. W. Jepson), 428. 

STorRY-TIME BOOKS (various), 5 vols., 513. 

SYSTEMATIC VOCABULARY (R. Hepburn), Bks. 1-3, 
674. 

Tom BROWN OF FACETIOUS MEMORY (B. Boyce), 426. 

VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, THE (O. Goldsmith), 181. 

WIDE Horizons (ed. A. G. Hughes, E. W. Parker), 
113 


G. Humphreys, 


WITCHES, WARLOCKS AND GuostTs (cd. J. E. Mason), 


WRITING AND ACTION (M. Palmer), 238. 


GEOGRAPHY 


ALONG THE ROADS OF BRITAIN (H. Hatch), 39. 

AND SO WAS ENGLAND BORN (R. W. Finn, A. J. W. 
Hill), 514. 

ANNARIO DE LA GRAN BRETANA, 1938-39 (ed. H. 
Davies), 39. 

BRITISH HOMELAND, THE (L. Brooks, R. Finch), 668. 

BRITISH ISLES, THE (V. F. Searson, F. Evans), 667. 

CHILDREN’S MAP OF LONDON, 114. 

CoL_p LANDS, Tuk (J. M. Scott), 668. 


COLUMBUS REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES (L. Brooks, 


R. Finch), North America, 152; Asia, 431. 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY (H. Alnwick), 514. 
DISCOVERING CHINA (O. M. Green), 39. ° 
EARTH SCIENCE (G. L. Fletcher), 114. 

ENGLAND AND WALES (B. G. Hardingham), 431. 
ENTERPRISE SENIOR GEOGRAPHIES, THE (D. Smith), 

Bk. 1, 629; Bk. 2, 668. 

EUROPE OVERSEAS (S. J. B. Whybrow, H. E. 

Edwards), 675. 

EXERCISES IN MODERN GEOGRAPHY (A. W. Coysh, 

D. M. Hunt), Bks. 7 and 8, 39. 

FrRoM WHALING STATION TO SHEEP RUN (K. Mony- 

penny), 182. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ],ABORATORY, THE (G. Taylor), 182. 

GEOGRAPHY, MODERN, Bk. 2 (D. M. Preece, H. R. B. 
Wood), 39. 

GEOGRAPHY FOR To-DAY, 3 vols., 40. 

GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE, A (H. Alnwick), 40. 

GEOGRAPHY OF WALES, A (J. I. Jones), 39. 

GEOLOGY OF LONDON AND SOUTH-EAST ENGLAND 

(G. M. Davies), 514. 

HARRAP’S GEOGRAPHY PICTURE SUMMARIES (ed. 

S. J. B. Whybrow, H. E. Edwards), 182. 
HARRAP’S GENERAL SCHOOL ATLAS, 182. 

KARAVAN (N. Ambolt, trans. J. Bulman), 513. 
LAND OF EGYPT, THE (R. Fedden), 514. 

LANDS AND PEOPLES (R. Busoni), 6 vols., 629. 
LANDS BEYOND THE BORDER (D. B. H. L. Kaji), 675. 
LOCAL STUDIES, 431. 

LONDON TELLS HER STORY (W. G. Bell), 40. 
LOOKING AT THE WORLD (W. A. Green, E. G. Green), 

Bks. 1 and 2, 629. 

MEMORANDUM ON THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY, 

562. 

MODERN BRITAIN (R. S. G. Brocklebank), 629. 
NATIONS TO-DAY, THE (L. O. Packard, C. P. Sinnott, 

B. Overton), 724. 

NORTH AMERICA AND ASIA (V. C. Spary, W. A. 

Perkins), 514. 

OXFORD SKETCH-MAP ATLAS OF WORLD GEOGRAPRY, 

THE (J. H. Stembridge), 431. 

PHILIPS’ FUNDAMENTAL SCHOOL ATLAS (ed. G. 

Philip, G. Goodall), 431. 

PHILIPS’ STANDARD SCHOOL ATLAS OF COMPARATIVE 
GEOGRAPHY (G. Philip, ed. G. Goodall), 431. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY (L. Dudley 

Stamp), 40. 

PICTORIAL SURVEY OF ENGLAND AND WALES, A, 

Section 1: Oxford Region (C. F. W. R. Gullick), 

675. 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, THE (R. N. 
Rudmose Brown), 182. 

RURAL AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND (E. de S. 
Brunner), 514. 

SAGA OF THE Discovery (1L. C. Bernacchi), 114. 

SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE, A (W. D. Crockett, S. G. 
Crockett), 629. 

SHROPSHIRE (W. W. Watts), 114. 

SIBERIAN MAN AND MAMMOTH (E. W. Pfizenmayer, 
trans. M. D. Simpson), 431. 

SOUTH AMERICAN ADVENTURES (S. D. Jolly), 39. 

SOUTH AMERICAN EXCURSION (E. Young), 513. 

SUFFOLK SCENE (J. Tennyson), 562. 

TEACHERS’ REVISION MAP OF THE WORLD, 40. 

THROUGH CRUSADER LANDS (C. S. Jarvis), 182. 

UNITED STATES AT WoRK, THE (M. C. Martin, C. E. 
Cooper), 114. 

WORLD, THE (T. Pickles), 724. 

WorRLD OF MAN, THE, Bk. 2 (C. C. Carter, E. C. 
Marchant), 431. 
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HISTORY 


AGF OF REFORM, THE (E. I. Woodward), 38, 115. 

AIMS, METHODS AND ACTIVITY OF THE I,EAGUE OF 
NATIONS, THE, 115. 

AMERICA’S ROAD TO Now (C. H. Coleman, E. B. 
Wesley), 506. 

AMERICAN POLITICAL SCENE, THE (F. Darvall), 771. 

AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE IN PERSPECTIVE, 
THE (Sir George MacMunn), 769. 

ANCIENT HISTORY, OUR (J. J. Bell), 338. 

Ben Aj THE UNITED STATES, THE (J. E. Anthony), 
] 


BRITISH APPROACH TO POLITICS, THE (M. Stewart), 
176. 

BRITISH CONSTITUTION, THE (H. R. G. Greaves), 177. 

BRITISH FOREIGN PoLicy (M. Bruce), 183. 

BULLETIN OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS TEACHING, 


No. 5, Dec., 1938, 338. 
CENTURY OF NATIONALISM, A (H. I. Featherstone), 
183. 


CHANGING WORLD, THE, 1066-1689 (E. Davies), 630. 

Civics FOR SENIORS (C. F. Strong), 338. 

COMMON PEOPLE, 1746-1958, THE (G. D. H. Cole, 
R. Postgate), 115. 

CONCISE HISTORY OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE, A. 
(H. G. Rawlinson), 559. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 1642-180], 
A (M. A. Thomson), 115. 

DEMOCRACY IN THE Dock (G. Clark), 771. 

DRAMATIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND, A (L. du G. Peach), 


3 vols., 630. 
EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH 
CENTURIES (1789-1938) (A. J. Grant, H. 


Temperley), 516. 

FIFTY YEARS OF THE L.C.C. (S. P. B. Mais), 511. 

GROWING IN CITIZENSHIP (J. S. Young, E. M. Barton), 
506. 

HANDWORK METHODS IN THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 
(E. and K. Milliken), 630. 


DEC. 1939 


HISTORY IN ScHooLs (M. V. C. Jeffreys), 332. 

HISTORY OF East LONDON (H. LI. Smith), 675. 

HISTORY OF EUROPE, A (H. Pirenne, trans. B 
Miall), 338. 
HISTORY OF THE LONDON CouNTY COUNCIL, 1889- 
1939 (Sir Gwilym Gibbon, R. W. Bell), 511. 
INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES, AN (G. B. SMITH), 338. 

LAW IN THE LIGHT OF History (C. H. Stephenson, 
E. A. Marples), Bk. 1, 338. 

MATERIAL OF ENGLISH HISTORY, THE (F. J. Weaver), 
115. 

MODERN WORLD, THE, 1689-PRESENT Day (E. 
Davies), 630. 

MOTION PICTURES AS AN AID IN TEACHING AMERICAN 
History (H. A. Wise), 551. 

tt NINETEENTH CENTURY, THE,’’ Oct., 1939, 724. 

OXFORD HISTORICAL NOTE- Books (R. A. F. Mears), 
No. 1, 115. 

OXFORD PAMPHLETS ON WORLD AFFAIRS (various), 
Nos. 1-4, 558. 

Paris (H. Bidou, trans. J. I. May), 517. 

PERSONALITY IN POLITICS (D. Thomson), 771. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH (D. E. Muir), 675. 

SCHOOL HISTORIES AT WAR (A. Walworth), 108. 

STRUGGLE FOR THE DANUBE AND THE LITTLE 
ENTENTE, 1920-1938, THE (R. Machray), 115. 

TO-DAY THROUGH YESTERDAY (C. F. Strong), Bk. 4, 
338. 

Two CENTURIES OF CHANGE, Bk. 1: 1688-1830 
(E. J. Hutchins, L. W. Stephens), 338. 

WHIG SUPREMACY, THE, 1714-1760 (B. Williams), 
630. 


MATHEMATICS 


A BC OF ALGEBRA, THE (P. B. Ballard), 116. 

A B C or GEOMETRY TEACHING (J. White), 8 

APPLIED WORKSHOP CALCULATIONS (W. A. 
Chapman), 117. 

BESSEL FUNCTIONS, INTRODUCTION TO (F. Bowman), 


116. 
COMPUTATION AND TRIGONOMETRY (H. J: Gay), 40. 
CONSTRUCTIVE ARITHMETIC (A. F. Robinson), Bks. 


1-4, 116. 

CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, AN INTRODUCTION TO 
(W. S. Catto, F. J. H. Williams), 117. 

CO-ORDINATE SOLID GEOMETRY (R. J. T. Bell), 40. 

DRAWING-BOARD GEOMETRY (F. G. Higbee), 116. 

INTRODUCTORY MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS (J. S. 
Georges, J. M. Kinncy), 516. 

NATURE OF MATHEMATICAL THINKING, THE (F. W. 
Mitchell), 516. 

PROGRESSIVE GEOMETRY (H. W. Brister, W. G. E. 
Duke), Stage 1, 116. 

REAL ARITHMETIC (A. Burniston), 516. 

RIGHT FROM THE START ARITHMETIC (F. J. Schonell, 
S. H. Cracknell), Bks. 1-4, 116. 

SANE ARITHMETIC FOR SENIORS (C. Warrell), 116. 

SCHOOL ALGEBRA, A (A. Walker, G. P. McNicol), 117. 

SCHOOL CERTIFICATE GEOMETRY (H. G. Green), 116. 

THEORY OF EQUATIONS (J. M. Thomas), 117. 

YounNG CITIZEN'S ARITHMETIC, THE (W. G. Points), 
Bks. 1-3, 116. 


MISCELLANY 


ABBOTS BROMLEY (M. A. Rice), 432. 

ABNORMAL SPEECH (E. J. Boome, H. M. S. Baines, 
D. G. Harries), 632. 

APHASIA IN CHILDREN (A. W. G. Ewing), 829. 

ATHLETICS AND TRAINING (G. Butler), 330. 

Boat RACE, THE (G. C. Drinkwater), 432. 

Boys IN TROUBLE (L. Le Mesurier), 432. 

BRANCH LIBRARIES (H. A. Sharp), 182. 

BRITAIN’S RAILWAYS (H. Greenleaf, H. Hayden), 
507. 

Brırtısu Roaps (G. Boumphrey), 183. 

BUILDERS OF HEALTH (D. Dietz, revised by A. W. 
Haslett), 244. 

BUSINESS TRAINING (W. G. Patton), 244. 

CLEAR SPEECH (H. St. J. Rumsey), 328. 

COMPLETE COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC FOR PRO- 
FESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS (H. Harman), 244. 

CRICKET Pro's Lot, A (F. Root), 329. 

DIFFICULTIES (Sir Seymour Hicks), 432. 

EASE IN SPEECH (M. Painter), 328. 

EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE (E. Cole), 40. 

Foop, HEALTH AND VITAMINS (R. H. A. Plimmer, 
V. G. Plimmer), 244. 

Foop FACTS AND DIET PLANNING (G. Macdonald), 
244. 

FROM PATHWAY TO FLYOVER (D. A. R. Kemp), 607. 

G.P.O. (E. T. Crutchley), 508. 

GAMES (J. H. Bancroft), 183. 

GoLDEN VoIck, THE (F. Pope, ed. A. R. Kaye), 
Pupils’ Practice Bks. 1- 3, 328. 

HANDBOOK TO THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, 632. 

HANDICAP OF DEAFNESS, THE (I. R. Ewing, A. W.G. 
Ewing), 329. 

HINTS FOR PLATFORM AND PARLIAMENTARY SPEAKING 
(Lord Ponsonby), 328. 

HISTORY OF CRICKET, A (H. S. Altham, E. W. 
Swanton), 329. 

HOSKING’S ESSENTIAL EDUCATIONAL DATA, 1939- 
1940, 632. 

How TO SPEAK EFFECTIVELY (C. Seymour), 328. 

How TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC (G. E. M. Walker), me 

HUNDRED YEARS OF TRENT BRIDGE, A (ed. E. V. 
Lucas), 320. 

KNOW THIS OF RACE (C. Dover), 432. 

LIBRARIES IN TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS, 631. 
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LIBRARY STAFFS (L. R. McColvin), 631. 

MAKE YOURSELF A GARDENER (R. Sudell), 432. 

MUSEUMS AND ART GALLERIES OF THE BRITISH ISLES, 
A REPORT ON THE (S. F. Markham), 110. 

NEEDS OF YOUTH, THE (A. E. Morgan), 558. 

NEw COURSE IN PITMAN’S SHORTHAND, 244. 

NOTES OF LESSONS ON TYPEWRITING (M. Crooks), 244. 

OTHER MEN'S LIVEs (Sir George Dunbar), 425. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY (J. Dambach), 
330. 

POETRY SPEAKING ANTHOLOGY, A (ed. H. Adams, 
A. Croasdell), Bks. 1-3, 328. 

PRACTICAL HANDBOOK ON ELOCUTION, A (R. I. 
Patry), 328. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY FINANCE (D. Gray), 41. 

RAILWAY, THE (E. B. Schieldrop), 508. 

RUGGER PRACTICE AND TACTICS (H. F. Macdonald, 
J. I. Rees), 330. 

SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES, THE, 244. 

SPEECH TRAINING FOR CHILDREN (H. St. J. Rumscy), 
676. 

SPIRIT OF INDIA, THE (W. J. Grant), 40. 

STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST, THE, 328. 

STORY OF LETTERS AND NUMBERS, THE (C. L. T. 
Griffith), 631. 

STRUGGLE FOR THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS, 1819- 
1832, THE (W. H. Wickwar), 244. 

Swim LIKE A Fisu (H. A. Lear), 183. 

TEACH YOURSELF TO FLY (N. Tangye), 507. 

TEN POINT WAY TO HEALTH, THE (Rajah of Aundh, 
ed. L. Morgan), 330. 

TovucH TYPEWRITING FOR TEACHERS (M. Crooks), 
244. 

TRAIN YOUR SPEECH (C. Warrell), 676. 

UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER MANUAL (A. J. Sylvester), 


244. 

VITAL SPEECH (H. J. Ripper), 328. 

VOLUNTARY CITIZEN, THE (C. Braithwaite), 37. 

Way oF SHIPS, THE (E. Vale), 508. 

WELDED LIVES (G. Ingram), 183. 

WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? (ed. J. Mayers, 
B. Spiers), 41. 

WOMEN SERVANTS OF THE STATE, 1870-1938 (H. 
Martindale), 37. 

WorLpD OF MAN, THE (H. C. Knapp-Fisher), 631. 

WORLD'S AIRWAYS, THE (by R. Finch), 507. 

WRESTLING (P. Longhurst), 330. 

YOUNG OFFENDERS (G. S. Cadbury), 183. 

Your LIFE'S WorkK (E. D. Iaborde), 244. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


ADVANCED SPANISH CONVERSATION (C. E. Kany), 
676. i 

IL’ AMULETTE (O. Holenkoff), 339. 

APPRENONS LE MoT JUSTE (C. Storey), 339. 

BECINNING SPANISH (S. A. Wofsy), 178. 

BELGIQUE ET SON PEUPLE, LA (J. D. Berbiers), 339. 

COMPLETE NEW COURSE OF FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE, A (P. Dupays), 359. 

CONTEMPORARY GERMAN PROSE (H. W. Puckett), 
184. 

DEFENCE AND ILLUSTRATION OF THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, THE (G. M. Turquet), 339. 

DEUTSCHE KULTUR (ed. H. Steinhauer), 725. 

DEUTSCHES LEBEN (A. S. Macpherson, P. Stromer), 
Dritter Teil, 725. 

EcrimeE (V. Mallinson), 632. 

ESPAÑoL PRACTICO COMERCIAL (A. R. Thompson, 
R. Aran), 676. 

ESTRELLA DE SEVILLA, La (F. O. Reed, E. M. 
Dixon), 676. 

EXPRESSIONISM IN GERMAN LIFE, LITERATURE AND 
THE THEATRE (R. Samucl, R. H. Thomas), 
178. 

FART IN DEM HEILIGEN AREND, DIE (W. Schäfer, 
ed. I. C. Thimann), 184. 

FILS pu GRAND-FERRE, LE (R. Jean-Boulan), 340. 

FIVE LITTLE FRENCH PLAYS (W. Percival), 340. 

FRENCH IDIOMS AND FIGURATIVE PHRASES (J. O. 
Kettridge), 433. 

FRENCH Worp Way, A (G. F. Lovesey), 339. 

GERMAN FOR SIXTH-FORM AND ADULT BEGINNERS 
(M. L. Barker), 340. 

GERMAN INTONATION AND VERSE-SPEAKING EXER- 
CISES (Frau Johannsen-Wagner), 676. 

GRADED GERMAN COMPOSITION (W. J. Hearn), 184. 

GROUPED-FREQUENCY FRENCH WORD LIST (M. West, 
O. F. Bond), 517. 

HaARRAP’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY (ed. 
J. E. Mansion), Part 2: English-French, 433. 

HISTOIRES VARIÉES (I. Hawkes), 632. 

How TO TEACH FRENCH IN THE CLASSROOM (F. A. 
Hedgcock, O. O. W. Ginn), 331. 

INTERMEDIATE SPANISH COMPOSITION, AN (S. L. 
Mitchell), 178. 

J’ feis Le FRANGAIS (L. A. Baker), 340. 

LEARN GERMAN WHILE you Act (ed. G. E. Kallmann), 
184. 

LET us START FRENCH (H. E. Moore), 184. 

MEXICO POR AUTOMÓVIL, A (R. L. Grismer, R. H. 


Olmsted), 178. 

ONE-YEAR GERMAN COURSE, A (S. H. Steinberg), 
184. 

OXFORD RAPID-READING SPANISH TEXTS, 5 vols., 
340. 


Paso a Paso (C. F. Sparkman, C. Castillo), 178. 

PELOTOÑOS, LIBÉRATEUR DE LA BOLOGNIE (H. A. 
Cartledge), 339. 

PETIT MIROIR DE LA CIVILISATION FRANÇAISE 
(F. Denocu), 632. 
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PETER VERLIERT NICHT DEN KopF (J. Földes, ed. 
R. T. Currall), 340. 

PICTURE BOOK OF FREE COMPOSITION IN FRENCH 
(H. O. Emerson), 676. 

PITFALLS IN FRENCH (E. R. C. Donati), 433. 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (I. Morris), 505. 
PRIMER OF FRENCH COMPOSITION, A (R. L. G. 

Ritchie), 340. 
PROSE PRACTICE (E. M. Buckle), 632. 
RADIO-DETEKTIV, DER (L. Roggeveen), 339. 
REF, DER SEEFAHRER (W. Vesper, ed. I. C. Thimann), 
184. 
ROMANTIC SPANISH READINGS FOR INTERMEDIATE 
CLASSES (ed. A. M. Brady, L. H. Turk), 340. 
SANS-AVOIR (L. Liverani, ed. M. A. Lebonnois, S. 
Turnbull), 339. 

SCEN SE LA VIE FRANGAISE (C. A. Roe, F. C. Roe), 
632. 

SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE, THE (K. G. Saiyidain), 178. 

SEVEN SHORT GERMAN PLAYS (E. S. Davies), 339. 

SOLDIERS’ ENGLISH AND FRENCH CONVERSATION 
Boox, THE (comp. W. M. Gallichan), 725. 

SPANISH GRAMMAR FOR COLLEGES, BRIEF (E. C. 
Hills, J. D. M. Ford, G. Rivera), 178. 

See IN REVIEW (R. K. Spaulding, 1. A. Lconard), 
725. 

STORIES FOR TELLING AND WRITING IN GERMAN 
(J. J. Harold), 184. 

TEACH YOURSELF SPANISH (N. S. Wilson), 433. 

TEACHING OF MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 505. 

VERSCHWUNDENE MINIATUR, DIE (E. Kastner, ed. 
O. P. Schinnerer), 433. 


MUSIC 


ACTION SONGS FOR BABIES (A. W. I. Chitty), 633. 

AMATEUR IN Music, THE (F. H. Shera), 725. 

BED-T™E SONGS (Music by J. Lyon), Group 2, 434. 

COLUMBIA HISTORY OF MUSIC THROUGH EAR AND 
EYE, THE (ed. P. A. Scholes), Period 5, 517. 

COMPLETE PIPER, THE (E. Bancroft), Bk. 1, 245. 

meee Gop (A. L. Coburn, music by G. Bantock), 
434. 

FRENCH SONGS (arranged Sir Walford Davies, sel. 
L. Lamport-Smith), 518. 

GRAMOPHONE RECORDS, 4], 245, 434, 518, 633. 

HARMONY FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES (A. O. 
Warburton), 41. 

ike ge LISTENING TO Music (W. W. Johnson), 
725. 

INTRODUCTION TO PLAYING BAMBOO PIPES, AN 
(F. Hook), 245. 

MAKING OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, THE (T. C. 
Young), 434. 

Mommy CASE, THE (F. Lind, I. Ross), 518. 

Music OF POETRY, THE (A. H. Body), 633. 

NATIONAL AND FOLK SONG Boox, THE NEw, Part 1 
(D. Macmahon), 41. 

NOVELLO'S BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT MUSICIANS 
(G. Abraham), 7 vols., 633. 

PAGEANT OF ENGLAND'S Music (P. M. Young), 725. 

PERCUSSION BAND, THF (M. H. Greenfield), 517. 

RHYTHMIA (S. S Moore), 245. 

SCHOOL PIPE BAND GUIDE BooK, THE (F. Hook), 245. 

SCORING AND ARRANGING FOR THE SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRA (L. G. Newton), 245. 

SIGHT-SINGING FOR INFANTS, 434. 

SINGING CLASS Music, 518. 

SIX ACTION SONGS FOR THE NURSERY CLASS (A W.I. 
Chitty), 633. 

TEN DRAMATIZED NURSERY RHYMES (A. W. I. 
Chitty), 633. 


PHILOSOPHY 


FATE OF Homo SAPIENS, THE (H. G. Wells), 717. 
Locic, TEXT-Book oF (A. Wolf), 41. 
PASSIONS OF LIFE, THE (W. R. Paterson), 41. 


POETRY AND DRAMA 


BRAVE YOUNG SINGERS (ed. J. A. Miles), 512. 

BRITISH DRAMATISTS FROM DRYDEN TO SHERIDAN 
(ed. G. H. Nettleton, A. E. Case), 674. 

Come OUT TO PLAY (F. Jocelyn, J. Sand), 335. 

ered RISES, THE (R. W. Masters, L. D. Masters), 

DIALOGUE ON MODERN POETRY, A (R. Bailey), 673. 

DRAMA HIGHWAY, THE (ed. J. Hampden), 114. 

FAMOUS MEN OF BRITAIN (L. du Garde Peach), 39. 

EAM TA WOMEN OF BRITAIN (L. du Garde Peach), 

ee). 

FREEMAN OF THE HILLS (C. A. Renshaw), 243. 

GATES OF GOLD (H. H. Tilley), 335. 

HISTORICAL PLAYS BY MODERN AUTHORS, SHORT 
(ed. E. R. Wood), 38. 

HISTORICAL PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS (N. Mitchison), 
Series 1 and 2, 243. 

JUNIOR FoRM-Room PLAYS (D. Scott), Second Series, 


674. 
LAST OF THE ENGLISH AND OTHER NEW POEMS (Lord 
Gorell), 428. 


MAN OF UZ (J. Brandanc), 243. 

MIME FOR SCHOOLS (I. Chisman, G. Wiles), 335. 

PAIR OF SPECTACLES, A (S. Grundy, retold by A. 
Sweancy), 39. 

PLAYS FOR Boys, Sıx (H. Morland), 39. 

PLAYS FOR HALL OR CLASS-ROOM, SHORT (R. H. 


Cowley), 39. 
PLAYS FOR PUPPETS AND MARIONETTES (R. Vallance), 
39. 
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PLAYS OF ACTION, Srx (U. Broadbent), 39. 

PLAYS OF PIONEERS, FIVE (H. Morland), 39. 

POEMS OF TWENTY YEARS, 1918-1938 (ed. M. 
Wollman), 38. 

Ports’ Way, THE (sel. E. W. Parker, ed. A. R. 
Moon), 114. 

PUPPETS AND THE PUPPET STAGE (C. W. Beaumont), 
114. 

QUINTESSENCE OF BERNARD SHAW, THE (H. C. 
Duffin), 426. 

RICHARD OF BORDEAUX (G. Daviot, ed. C. H. 
Lockitt), 114. 

SHAKESPEARE'S SONNET-SEQUENCE (D. Bray), 181. 

Str THOMAS MORE (ed. J. Shirley), 114. 

THREE PLAYS : SUOMI; THE BRONTES OF HAWORTH ; 
FANNY BURNEY (E. Goudge). 428. 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA (ed. B. Dobrée), 114. 

VOICE OF POETRY, THE (E. Evans), Vol. 1, 428. 

WHAT ABOUT SHAKESPEARE ? (D. R. Hardman), 183. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


CAN PsycnoLtocy HELP ? (E. A. Montgomery), 242. 

Do ADOLESCENTS NEED PARENTS? (K. W. Taylor), 
113. 

FIVE SISTERS, THE (W. E. Blatz), 677. 

GENERAL PsycHoLocy (A. R. Gilliland, J. J. B. 
Morgan, S. N. Stevens), 677. 

Group MIND, THE (W. McDougall), 677. 

GUIDANCE OF MENTAL GROWTH OF THE INFANT AND 
CHILD (A. Gesell), 329. ; 

HUMAN PROBLEM IN SCHOOLS, THE (M. Milner), 111. 

MENTAL CONFLICTS AND PERSONALITY (M. Sherman), 
242. 

PSYCHOLOGY AND THE RELIGIOUS QUEST (R. B. 
Cattell), 183. 

PSYCHOLOGY OF SPEECH, THE (J. Eisenson), 329. 

RELAXATION IN EVERYDAY LIFE (E. J. Boome, M. A. 
Richardson), 42. 

STORY OF THE BRAIN, THE (E. M. FitzAdam- 
Ormiston), 677. 

SUPERIOR CHILDREN (J. E. Bentley), 42. 

TEACH YOURSELF TO THINK (R. W. Jepson), 42. 

TEACHERS AND BEHAVIOUR PROBLEMS (E. 
Wickman), 677. 

VOLUNTARY MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES, THE, 634. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


ABRAHAM OF UR (H. Costley-White), 117. 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, THE (ed. H. K. Luce), 341. 

ASKING THEM QUESTIONS, 2nd series (ed. R. S. 
Wright), 118. 

BATTLE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, THE (R. B. 
Henderson), 341. 

BEARINGS OF PSYCHOLOGY ON RELIGION, THE 
(S. H. Mellone), 773. 

BIBLE AND SCIENCE, THE (J. C. Hardwick), 341. 

BIBLE AND THE REFORMATION, THE (G. G. Coulton), 
341. 

CHRIST (W. R. Matthews), 677. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE FUTURE LIFE (G. Kendall), 
42. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
(A. Mayhew), 559. 

CHURCH HISTORY, AN OUTLINE OF (various), 118. 

CHURCH TAKES ROOT IN INDIA, THE (B. Mathews), 
42. 

DAILY READING FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, THE (G. W. 
Briggs). 341. 

DAILY SERVICE, TRE (G. W. Briggs, P. Dearmer, 
R. V. Williams, M. Shaw), 341. 

DRAMATIZED BIBLE READER, A (E. G. Gray), 634. 

EAGLE Books, Nos. 13-16, 118; Nos. 17-20, 677. 

Gop IN EpucaTIon (N. L. Jacks), 773. 

Gop's IRON (G. A. Birmingham), 341. 

GOSPEL ACCORDING TO SAINT MATTHEW, THE, 117. 

HANDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN TEACHING, 634. 

HISTORICAL STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF JESUS (W. M. 
Wigfield), 117. 

LECTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN PROSE, A (compiled 
A. C. Bouquet), 773. 

MESSIANIC HOPE, THE (P. P. Levertoff), 341. 

MOHAMMED (D. S. Margoliouth), 677. 

NEW TESTAMENT: A READER'S GUIDE (C. A. 
Alington), 117. 

OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECY (W. H. Oldaker), 341. 

POETRY OF THE BIBLE, THE (Sir Cyril Norwood), 341. 

PROPHETS AND PRIESTS (S. H. Hooke), 42. 

RELIGION IN ScHOOL (G. T. Heawood), 773. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, Bk. 3 (A. E. Ikin), 341. 

SERVICE BOOK FOR YOUTH, A, 42. 

THROUGH LANDS OF THE BIBLE (H. V. Morton), 117. 

WE Cruciry (R. Gurner), 435. 

WORDS: A BRIEF VOCABULARY OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT (C. A. Anderson Scott), 341. 

YARNS ON FIGHTERS OF INDIA’S FOES (B. Mathews), 
42. 


SCIENCE 


ADVENTURES WITH LIVING THincs (E. Kroeber, 
WwW. H. Wolff), 342. 

ADVANCED EXPERIMENTS IN PRACTICAL PHYSICS 
(J. E. Calthrop), 670. 

ANIMAL LIFE IN FRESH WATER (H. Mcllanby), 239. 

ANIMALS AS FRIENDS, AND How TO KEEP THEM 
(M. Shaw, J. Fisher), 519. 

ANIMALS WITHOUT BACKBONES (R. Buchsbaum), 
519. 

ASCARIS (R. Goldschmidt), 120. 

BACKGROUND TO MODERN SCIENCE (various), 421. 

BIOLOGY FOR SENIOR SCHOOLS (M. R. Lambert), 
Bk. 2, 240. 
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BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS OF THE WAYSIDE AND 
WOODLAND (W. J. Stokoe), 678. 

seals lg Y BOOK FOR THE POCKET, A (E. Sandars), 

CASSELL’S SCIENCE Topics (various), 4 vols., 678. 

CATALOGUE OF J,EWIS'’S MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
LENDING LIBRARY, Part I, 342. 

CHEMICAL STUDIES oF P. J. MACQUER, THE (L. J. M. 
Coleby), 422. 

CHEMISTRY (WITH SOME GEOLOGY) (J. A. Lauwerys, 
J. Ellison), 505. 

CHILDREN OF THE GREEN EARTH (E. G. Benton), 
Bks. 2 and 8, 182; Bk. 4, 343. 

COLLEGE COURSE OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, A 
J. R. Partington), 773. 

COMMON BRITISH GRASSES AND LEGUMES (J. O. 
Thomas, L. J. Davies), 46. 

CONCISE FLORA OF BRITAIN (F. K. Makins), 678. 

COURSE OF Puysics, A (H. A. Perkins), 670. 

COURSE OF STUDY IN CHEMICAL PRINCIPLES, A 
(A. A. Noyes, M. S. Sherrill), 343. 

DEMONSTRATION EXPERIMENTS IN PuHysics (ed. 
R. M. Sutton), 670. 

DoMEsTIc PESTS (L. Hunter), 44. 

Easy LESSONS IN NATURE STupy (D. Williams, W. 
Campbell), Bks. 1 and 2, 678; Bk. 3, 726. 
Eee TARY INORGANIC CHEMISTRY (S. J. Smith), 

0. 
ELEMENTARY NATURAL SCIENCE (R. J. Seal), 120. 
PLENENTARY PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY (G. R. Shutt), 
120. 

ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS AND TEACHERS’ 
MANUAL (N. H. Black, H. N. Davis), 669. 
ELEMENTARY TECHNICAL ELECTRICITY (R. W. 

Hutchinson), 46. 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, THE (W. Foster), 120. 
ESSENTIALS OF VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS, THE 
Lambert, A. Holderness, F. S. Taylor), 342. 
EUGENICS SOCIETY HEREDITY CHARTS, THE, No. 4, 
46 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


È spite of official assurances, apprehension still exists 

as to the effect of Circular 1464 on developments in 
secondary education. The Assistant Masters’ Associa- 
tion, in referring to the matter, sets 
side by side quotations from the Cir- 
cular and from the Spectator, the New 
Statesman, and Education. The Spectator says that in the 
L.C.C. area ten schemes for developing or extending 
secondary schools have been suspended, and will, it is 
feared, be cancelled finally, and that another twelve are 
reported to have been suspended in the Surrey area. The 
New Statesman points out that whatever the Minister 
of Health may say, the Board’s Circular amounts in 
practice to a cut, and adds that hundreds of councils 
will follow the example already set when their finance 
committees draw up budgets next spring. Education 
makes a very pungent remark on the assurances given, 
referring to the suggestions in the King’s speech that 


Educational 
Retrenchment ? 


development in one part of the system will be maintained 
at the price of an arrest in the development of another 
part of the system. “‘Such an emergence from the 
assurances we have quoted would indeed be an 
astonishing commentary on language as the vehicle of 
thought.” The article also directs attention to the recent 
meeting of the 1922 Committee of Conservative Members 
of Parliament. To allay the apprehension so widely 
felt, the ominous paragraph of the Circular should be 
withdrawn. 


IR ERNEST GRAHAM-LITTLE’S letter to The 
Times clarifies the position of London University 

in relation to the reforms proposed by the Board of 
Education, advised by its Secondary 
School Examination Council. These 
reforms are postponed in the University 
for at least a year. The question will be discussed again 


The School 
Certificate : 
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at the January meeting of the Senate. The chief reform 
proposed by the Board is to extend options. In par- 
ticular, both a language (Latin, Greek, French, German, 
&c.) and a mathematical or scientific subject will not be 
demanded, though one subject must be chosen from one 
of these groups. Teachers appear to be in favour of this 
reform mainly on the ground that examinations must 
reflect curricula. Sir Cyril Norwood, whose experience 
as Chairman of the Board’s Examination Council enables 
him to speak with authority, describes Sir Ernest’s letter 
as “reactionary, misleading and confused.” The 
supporters of the reform, he says, have proved their 
case at the bar of expert opinion after long and patient 
debate. If this is so, is it necessary to continue the 
argument ? Ought the Senate to override expert opinion 
in relation to the secondary schools examined by the 
University ? 


()NE argument should appeal to members of the 

Senate. The tradition of the University of London 
has always been liberal in the matter of compulsory 
subjects. In abolishing Latin as a 
compulsory subject in the Matriculation 
examination, London University was a 
pioneer. Biology was likewise abolished as a compulsory 
subject for Intermediate Science. Greek is no longer 
compulsory for the B.A. Have baleful effects followed 
these reforms? On the contrary, easier access to the 
degrees of the University has benefited many thousands 
of students. As knowledge widens, there must be a 
corresponding expansion in the choice of subjects. In 
the London University School Examinations, the Group 
IV subjects—drawing, music, domestic subjects, handi- 
craft, commercial subjects, geometrical and mechanical 
drawing—are taking a more important place in secondary 
school curricula. This development should not be 
impeded by the University. Headmasters and mistresses 
of approved secondary schools under official inspection 
may be trusted not to abuse the freedom to adapt 
curricula to the inclinations and future work in life of 
their pupils. 


London University 
and its Traditions : 


[N his letter, Sir Ernest Graham-Little expresses the 

view that the proposed reforms will lead to severance 
of the School Certificate examination from the London 
Matriculation. If there is any basis 
in this contention, we might share 
Sir Ernest’s apprehension. Sir Cyril 
Norwood, however, gives the assurance that ‘‘ the change 
does not in any way affect the requirements which the 


Exemption from 
Matriculation. 


universities may properly demand of candidates for 


Matriculation, and it is idle to pretend that it does.” 
The number of State-aided school pupils who reach the 
universities is less than 1 per cent, and the direction of 
reform should be to increase the number who qualify 
for admission. There are many living to-day who would 
have taken distinguished degrees in the University of 
London and have increased the public usefulness of their 
careers, if compulsory Latin had not proved an impossible 
bar to Matriculation. Compulsory Latin and compulsory 
French are questions of the same character ; and some 
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would prefer Latin to French if one or other is to be 
compulsory. Few secondary school pupils are in these 
days likely to escape all knowledge of French. But some 
pupils may be well advised to select in preference to 
French, geometrical and mechanical drawing or music 
for study to examination standard. 


BY conferring the honorary degree of Doctor of 

Divinity on the Rt. Rev. Frank Partridge, Bishop 
of Portsmouth, London University recognized the first 
promotion of a London graduate to an 
English diocese. The Public Orator’s 
statement that it was through the 
University’s external degrees that the Bishop was able 
to take his first step to eminence was not strictly accurate, 
for the Bishop graduated B.A. in 1898 before ‘‘ internal ”’ 
and ‘‘external’’ degrees existed. The Bishop, in 
replying for the honorary graduates, said there had not 
risen a writer, as assuredly there would, who could 
base his claim to immortal fame on what he wrote about 
London. Can the Bishop name any civic historian who 
has achieved “‘ immortal fame’’? London has been 
fortunate in its historians, from Fitzstephen to Sir Walter 
Besant, and no city has a more distinguished role of 
historians. Excepting possibly Rome, London offers 
the richest field for historical research. This was 
recognized by the University by the establishment of a 
Readership in the History of London. 


London 
Historians. 


M R. A. B. EMDEN, Principal of St. Edmund Hall, 

Oxford, sounded a new note in his speech at the 
dinner of the York branch of the Oxford Society. 
Students at Oxford, he said, were 
taking a great interest in current 
affairs. Many were able to spend their 
vacation abroad. In this way, they were able to form 
views on political questions by direct observation. That, 
as Principal Emden said, is a “ very important develop- 
ment of our time.” When decisions have to be taken 
on which the future of the Empire may depend, the 
country cannot have too many educated men who have 
formed opinions from direct observation. Divergencies 
between those living in totalitarian and in democratic 
countries are tending to widen and it will become 
difficult to understand the mentality of some continental 
people without direct contact. ‘‘ Insularity ” must be 
resisted. We are glad to have Principal Emden’s assur- 
ance that so far as Oxford University is concerned, 
“insularity ” is rapidly passing away. 


Insularity. 


N a recent address to the Scottish School Music 
Association, Sir James Peck, Secretary of the 
Scottish Education Department, discussed the marked 
advance in the teaching of music in 
Scottish schools. The prestige of the 
subject, he said, had been enhanced by 
the institution of a written paper in the Leaving 
Certificate Examination. If music were merely a matter 
of executive skill, he doubted if a place could have been 
found for it in the examination alongside of cultural 


Music in 
Scottish Schools. 
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subjects like Latin, Greek and mathematics; but they 
started a written paper in order to keep a balance between 
executive ability and the power to think in terms of 
sound, independent of a musical instrument. They tried 
also to encourage an acquaintance with the history of 
music and the works of the great composers. Indicating 
the progress which had been made, Sir James said that 
in 1926, fifteen schools presented candidates in music, 
while in 1938 candidates came from fifty different schools. 
For the Higher Leaving Certificate there were ten times 
as many candidates in 1938 as in 1926. A third of that 
number were presented for the Lower Grade, but it was 
the Higher Grade that mattered most from the cultural 
point of view. There is now a supply of specially trained 
music teachers sent out from the training colleges each 
year. 


AN issue of the greatest importance to teachers has 
been raised at a recent meeting of the Maidstone 

(Part III) Education Committee. During the recent 
crisis, a local head master spoke at a 


A Vital Issue political meeting at which a resolution 
was passed calling on Mr. Chamberlain 
to resign. The attention of the Education Committee 


was directed to this, and it adopted a resolution which 
declared that it was undesirable that any teacher or 
official of the Committee should speak at a public 
political meeting. The Joint Committee of the Four 
Secondary Associations and the National Union of 
Teachers have taken up the matter. Sir Frederick 
Mander, in a letter to the Maidstone Education Com- 
mittee, points out that the Committee, in passing the 
resolution, has been concerning itself not with the conduct 
of the teacher in school but with the exercise by the 
teacher of his undoubted rights and privileges as a 
citizen outside school and in his private capacity. “ Let 
It be said at once that the National Union of Teachers 
has always jealously maintained, and will continue to 
maintain, the traditional liberties of the teacher to take 
such part, whether in local or national affairs, as in the 
exercise of his proper discretion he deems fit. To main- 
tain that liberty, which the teaching profession regard 
as fundamental, and which is enjoyed by them under the 
law of this country, the Union would if necessary employ 
its whole resources.” This firm and dignified attitude 
will win the hearty approval of the profession in general. 


“THE Teachers’ World, in commenting on the appoint- 

ment of Mr. Wickham Murray as Higher Education 
official to the National Union of Teachers, says that there 
was a time when the Higher Education 


een members of the Union had cause for 
Teachers , 
Associationi: complaint that they were somewhat 


scantily provided for. “That will not 
be the case to-day with their special Higher Education 
Journal, their special new year conference, a special 
membership list, and, now, a very competent full time 
official. All this “ higher education ” activity means, 
of course, a more vigorous challenge to the associations 
that declined proposals for federation with the N.U.T. 
Is it the outbreak of ‘ war’? ” This representation of 
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other associations as having declined proposals for 
federation scarcely meets the situation. Several schemes 
were discussed, and it was not found possible to reach 
unanimity on any of them, and the question still remains 
open. But the sentence we have quoted seems to throw 
the responsibility for not arriving at an agreement 
entirely on the secondary associations, whereas the 
N.U.T. was surely equally responsible. Then, too, we 
deprecate the use of the word ‘‘ war,” even in inverted 
commas. This is no time to suggest strife between 
different associations of teachers. The secondary 
associations, we feel sure, will, while paying due regard 
to the interests for which they stand, desire nothing 
more than to promote still further the present friendly 
relations with the body whose main concern is with 
primary education. 


HE report of a joint conference of Anglicans and 
Free Churchmen held during 1937 and 1938 has 

now been issued. Two considerations moved its members 
to take part. First, they deemed it 
deplorable that the cause of Christian 
education should be injured by the 
controversies between Christian communions on the 
subject. Secondly, they were actuated by a deep sense 
of the momentous importance of the Christian faith to 
the character and well-being of the English people. 
They urge that, in addition to the practice of corporate 
worship, instruction in the Christian Faith should have 
its due place among the subjects that are recognized by 
the community and by all education authorities as 
demanding reverent and intellectual study in the colleges 
and schools; that teachers in all types of schools should 
be adequately equipped to give to religious instruction 
this place both in the work of the school and in the minds 
of the scholars; and that scholars should be carefully 
taught in graded courses. In order to implement these 
proposals the conference makes a number of recom- 
mendations which we cannot do more than summarize. 


Religion in 
the Schools: 


[ DEALING first with the universities, it is suggested 

that a degree course in divinity should be 
available, and that this should be an optional degree 
subject. In training colleges adequate 
arrangements should be made for the 
religious instruction of students desiring 
to take the courses, and there should be greater provision 
for teachers to continue Biblical studies after leaving 
college. In secondary schools attention should be called 
to present conditions (and by implication this means 
lack of facilities) and authorities should be urged to use 
every possible means of encouraging head masters and 
head mistresses to promote religious teaching, which 
should be continued to the close of school life. It is 
important that in all schools there should be teachers 
willing and equipped to give religious instruction. For 
elementary schools the importance of agreed syllabuses is 
emphasized, and greater elasticity in the time-table is 
urged. The conference is impressed with the desirability 
of the avoidance of any kind of pressure upon the teacher 


The Recom- 
mendations. 
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to give religious instruction if he has any hesitation in 
his own mind about it—this to be without prejudice to 
the teacher concerned. Bearing in mind that some people 
still favour what is known as the secular solution, it 
appears to us that these proposals might well further the 
ends their authors have in view. 


“THE Education Committee of the City of Cardiff is 

recommending to the City Council that the salaries 
of Uncertificated Teachers in its employ for more than 
twenty-four years should be increased 


a certifcated: anas to approximate more closely to 
eachers in : ; : 
Cardiff, the salaries paid to Certificated 


Teachers. The battle was long drawn 
out and hard fought, but, if the recommendation is 
accepted by the Council, the lead may be followed 
throughout South Wales and pressure may be brought 
to bear on the Board of Education to share what is 
considered by many to be a simple act of justice. A 
child may not be medically examined except by a fully 
qualified medical practitioner; his teeth may not be 
seen to except by a fully qualified dentist ; if he commits 
a criminal offence he must be defended by a fully qualified 
solicitor. Yet it may come about that, for the whole of 
his school life, from 5 to 14, he might, conceivably, be 
educated by a teacher who is not fully qualified. Surely 
common sense dictates that some reasonable system of 
“ dilution ” should be devised which will give “ certi- 
ficates ” to the best of our most experienced uncerti- 
ficated assistants, that special means should be arranged 
whereby others could get the “ certificate ” on a reason- 
able test weighted more on the professional side, and that 
no new appointments of uncertificated teachers should 
be made. A policy which provides certificated teachers 
for the seniors, but uncertificated teachers for the 
juniors and supplementary teachers for the infants is 
silly, illogical and indefensible. 


“THE publication by the Science Masters’ Association 

of Part II of the Teaching of General Sctence places 
the coping-stone in a structure to which prolonged effort 
has been devoted. A_ broadsheet 
included in the book contains essential 
portions of the Extended Syllabus for 
a four year course. This includes physics, astronomy, 
biology, chemistry and geology. Syllabuses are also given 
for ten branches of ‘‘ Optional Work.” Examples are 
electrical industries, chemical industries, waves, ecology. 
The examination difficulty is discussed in a special 
section—‘‘ Examinations in General Science ” the writers 
urge ‘“‘should depart from the conventional type ”— 
and a further difficulty, the qualifications of teachers, 
is not evaded. The extra subjects such as astronomy 
and geology will often require special study by teachers. 
A high conception of the value of scientific training is 
shown by the Sub-Committee. Its insistence that 
“ scientific knowledge involves power to use and to 
handle ” as well as power to “talk about things” is 
important. From this viewpoint, more engineering 


General Science. 
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might have been introduced into the syllabus. ‘ Trial 
and error,” on which the engineer often relies, is not an 
unscientific method. 


“THE establishment of school camps will be stimulated 

by the recent experience of evacuation, for a camp 
offers many advantages over a village cottage. Useful 
experience of running camps has been 
gained by the National Council of Social 
Service, their work being addressed to 
the distressed areas. Sixteen camps have been estab- 
lished accommodating 4,500 children. Four camps are 
continuous throughout the year. The usual period spent 
in the camp is a fortnight. The Education Act of 1921 
authorizes local education authorities to run camps and 
the Board of Education contributes about 20 per cent 
of the cost. In an article in the Evening Standard, 
Mr. Patrick Monkhouse points out that the development 
of holidays with pay should be another factor contributing 
to progress. School camps cannot be provided with 
laboratories. In term time, they will be most useful 
before the shades of the examination system begin to 
close about the growing boy or girl. Through nature 
study, an interest in biology may be aroused. 


School Camps. 


H VERY subject in the school curriculum has its own 

contribution to make to education in citizenship. 
There is much evidence that the present moment is a 
propitious one for the introduction of 
radical changes in curriculum organiza- 
tion and in teaching method. As a 
contribution to the building up of an educational 
theory appropriate to conditions of to-day, The Journal 
of Education will publish a series of articles, of which the 
first two are concerned with the teaching of English 
language—the most common medium of communication, 
the control and understanding of which is essential to 
success in other areas. Some of these articles will be 
contributed by American teachers, and we feel that every 
one will welcome this evidence of collaboration in the 
thinking out of problems which we have in common with 
the Western democracy. Though the social conditions 
to which American education is attuned differ in many 
respects from our own, there are striking similarities 
both as regards ultimate ideals and difficulties in the way 
of their realization. Dr. Richards, who contributes the 
first article of the series, has lately spent much time in 
China acting as Educational Advisor to the Chinese 
Government ; he has also acted for some time as Con- 
sultant to the General Education Board of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. His name will be familiar to readers as 
the author of treatises on literary criticism, and as an 
authority on Basic English. Mr. Jepson is well known 
not only as an author, but also for his series of broadcast 
talks which attracted much attention last year. It will 
be interesting to teachers to compare the general ideals 
discussed by those writers who are not primarily con- 
cerned with school conditions with those of teachers 
whose first consideration is the reaction of children to 
the instruction they receive. 


Education in 
Citizenship. 
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EDUCATION IN 1938 


About the middle of the year which is passing as we 
write, one of our prominent public men committed him- 
self to the opinion that we are half-way through a great 
reform in our educational system comparable with the 
reforms of 1870 and 1902. This is a very high clatm—a 
claim more apt, we think, to be put forward by a poli- 
tician endeavouring to make a case than by any one who 
has quietly watched the course of educational events at 
close quarters, and merely tried to read the signs of the 
times. The beginning of a new year is usually regarded 
as a suitable time for stock-taking, and we accordingly 
take the opportunity of trying to estimate how far the 
year 1938 has taken us along the road of educational 
progress. 

In the wide sphere of secondary education, the exami- 
nation system, and all that is therein implied, has 
continued to occupy the thoughts of teachers and 
administrators. It is useless to say that one is tired of 
the subject, for it is a subject which touches the daily and 
hourly work of the schools, and in which the time is over- 
ripe for reform. As is usual in such cases, the reformers 
are not all of one mind. Some would go so far as to say 
that the purely external test, applied by persons who are 
strangers to both teachers and pupils, has had its day, 
and ought to be reformed out of existence. Others hold 
that external examinations must be retained, but that 
the fetters which at present they place upon the schools 
must be removed, and in particular that what is known 
as the group system must either be abolished or very 
seriously modified. The crying evil of the dominance of 
Matriculation requirements in the Certificate Examina- 
tion calls more loudly than ever for removal. And the 
preponderating influence of the universities in this 
matter, seeing that only a bare 6 per cent of secondary 
school pupils proceed to universities, and seeing also 
that university professors are possibly not the best 
judges of what is good for the rank and file of 
boys and girls in secondary schools, is held to be 
wrong. It may fairly be claimed that the year 1938 
has witnessed definite progress toward a satisfactory 
solution of these fundamental problems of secondary 
education. 

Turning to the still wider sphere of elementary educa- 
tion, we observe that the chief controversial issue has 
turned upon the now familiar expression “ beneficial 
employment.” The law which requires a child’s attend- 
ance at school up to the age of 15, unless he or she is 
beneficially employed, whatever that may mean, comes 
into operation during the year upon which we now enter. 
Throughout the year 1938 the point has been much 
discussed. At the beginning of the year the Trades 
Union Congress set a very good example by its trenchant 
criticism of Circular 1457, which seemed to be more 
concerned about granting exemptions than about retain- 
ing the children at school. No employment, said the 
T.U.C., should be regarded as beneficial, unless it is 
guaranteed for at least a year, and unless it leads to a 
skilled occupation. This requirement would go far, 
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because it would at once mean the exclusion of all blind- 
alley jobs. Not much is yet known about the delibera- 
tions of local authorities on beneficial employment, but 
it is to be hoped that the word beneficial will be pretty 
strictly interpreted in the child’s interest. In the same 
connexion there has arisen the question—what is to 
be done with the extra year? Is it to be something 
merely tacked on to the present curriculum, involving 
merely a further extension of the self-same course? Or 
should it rather be held that a four-year course lasting 
from II to I5 is so far different from a three-year course 
lasting from I1 to 14 that reconstruction is the only way. 
The latter is the view upheld by a strong joint committee 
of the Association of Education Committees and the 
National Union of Teachers, and is the view that is likely 
to prevail wherever the curriculum of the senior school 
is made the subject of serious thought. 

We have remarked on a few of the outstanding 
problems of education that have called for special con- 
sideration during the past year. But the educational 
historian of the future will, if he is to present a true, 
picture of education and educational thought in the year 
1938, have something to say about the general condition 
of this country, and indeed of the civilized world, in its 
bearing upon schools and scholars. He can scarcely 
omit some reference to what we know to our dismal cost 
as A.R.P. and the problem of evacuating half a million 
children from the vast London area; and he should be 
glad to place on record the fact that over 20,000 teachers, 
women being in a large majority, undertook without 
question to take the children into the country and to 
do all in their power to continue the children’s education, 
and that some 8o per cent of the parents were ready to 
entrust their children to the teachers. 

Such were some of the external signs of the struggle 
that is going on, and is bound to continue, between the 
ideals of democracy and of dictatorship, and the pages of 
this Journal will provide ample evidence that during the 
year 1938 these conflicting ideals have been much in the 
thoughts of teachers and of all others who are directly 
interested in the kind of education we are giving in our 
schools. 

It is true that the term democracy is hard to define 
in a few words, and that no two democracies are alike— 
certainly not the British and the American varieties. 
It is true also that democracy, like every other form 
of government, has its own characteristic failings and 
dangers, and that, as a distinguished German democrat 
(and exile) has said, the victory of democracy will be long 
delayed unless democracy sets its house in order. Yet 
after all there remains the big broad fact that the truer 
the democracy, the nearer do we get to the inviolability 
of the individual and to the dignity of man as man. 
But our faith in democracy needs intellectual support. 
such as our schools can give. In this country, as some 
one has recently said, no honest teacher can be neutral as 
between democracy and dictatorship. For directly he 
declares that he will place the two ideals impartially 
before his pupils he writes himself down a democrat. 
We have heard much discussion of this kind in 1938, 
and we shall hear much more in the coming years. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND CITIZENSHIP 
EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP—I 


By |. A. RICHARDS, Litt.D., Author of Principles of Literary Criticism, Mencius on the Mind, &c. ; 
Co-author of The Meaning of Meaning, Foundations of Aesthetics 


This 1s certain: things, however absolute and entire they 
seem in themselves, are but retainers to other parts of 
nature, for that which they are most taken note of by us. 


LOCKE. 


WY study English? Perhaps the most com- 

pendious answer is “To cultivate philosophic 
understanding.” Then we must say what philosophic 
understanding means here. That can be done as briefly. 
It is our insight into how all things hang together. 
The expansion of the answer should be an account and 
exemplification of how study of our native tongue can 
aid this insight. 

The usual answers—that we study our language to 
improve communication, to appreciate its literature, to 
preserve the continuity of our culture—are parts of the 
comprehensive answer and are best understood when 
we give them their places in the whole. Conversely, a 
mere sense of the whole answer which is not animated 
by a lively concern with its parts is a poor sort of under- 
standing. But let us start here from the whole. 

First a few sentences about what philosophy, in this 
connexion, is not. It is not a knowledge of some of the 
formulae in which thinkers have summed up their most 
general conclusions. Nor is it an acquaintance with the 
proofs which have been offered for these conclusions, 
nor even with the premises. Proof has so often been 
considered the prime business of philosophy that it is 
interesting to find an author of one of the most volumi- 
nous extant sequences of proofs (Principia Mathematica) 
remarking of proof in philosophy that ‘‘ unless proof 
has produced self-evidence and thereby rendered itself 
unnecessary, it has issued in a second-rate state of mind, 
producing action devoid of understanding.” (Modes of 
Thought, p. 66.) Philosophy then is not what is taught 
in official courses under that name, but something which 
can scarcely be taught as a subject—an exploring aware- 
ness of the interdependence of meanings. That can be 
excited in any good teaching of any subject, but pre- 
eminently by certain modes of teaching the mother 
tongue. 

As a subject in education however the native tongue 
suffers from its enormous immediate utility. We want 
to use it too much to study it in the ways which would 
bring the most enduring gain. Yet the class-room offers 
us opportunities which slip away in the rapid passage 
of practical affairs. If we can seize them, no other sub- 
ject affords equal scope or comes as near to the sources 
of intelligence. A slight change in our approach to the 
study of English and in our conception of its value 
could remake the whole system of current education 
and remedy, I believe, many defects of which it is 
rightly accused. 

Chief among these charges is that—even when time 


and care can be lavished—it so rarely gives any capacity 
for deep accommodation to a world that decade by 
decade grows more difficult to live in with coherence. 
Most of the other major complaints stem from this: 
that it burdens us with oddments of information of no 
use to us; that it deadens curiosity ; that it induces 
passivity ; that it does not knit the fibres; that it 
presents a fragmentary and pointless universe, a mere 
assemblage of unco-ordinated claims; that any order 
it achieves is at the expense of clarity or of scope. All 
these objections seem perhaps to ask too much of human 
nature and suggest that it might be better to be more 
modest in our aims, and seek only what little further- 
ances of intelligence, technical competence and faith are 
within reach. But even the most modest aims, and the 
complaints which report their failure, are based upon 
some view of our needs ; that is, here, of what our lives 
may and should be like. In this sense every comment 
on education grows philosophical. Moreover, since the 
inclusive end which education cares for is ability to see 
our needs and how to meet them, educational procedures 
themselves must be philosophical. “It is not only 
possible, but necessary, to make children understand 
their tasks, from their very first entrance into learning ; 
seeing that they must every one bear his own burden 
and not rely upon their fellows altogether.” So wrote 
Hoole in his New Discovery of the Old Art of Teaching 
School—a discovery which every pupil must be helped 
to make anew. 

Apart from grammatical false leads, which help to 
prevent effective teaching, lexical deceits abound. 
Language could not cover its duties unless most of its 
words were able to do many more jobs than one. The 
ambiguity for which we so often blame it is the price 
paid for its resourcefulness. Cases in which to straddle 
between two or more meanings is a word's normal 
function are much more perilous and more educative 
than those multiplicities of fairly stable and identifiable 
meanings which a good dictionary can indicate. Need is 
a good example. Your need may be your desire; or 
what you desire; or something (you may have no 
desire for it at all) which will put an end to the im- 
balance animating your desire; or it may be that very 
imbalance itself. (‘‘ His need was great.” “ I need a 
cigarette.” ‘‘ He needs a good lesson.” “What need 
first set all this a-going ? ”) Need in fact has combined 
in its regular use the subtleties of Aristotle’s final and 
formal causes (which may become the same), the subject- 
object relationship and the Freudian contrast between 
conscious and unconscious wishes. And yet we manage 
the word without misgiving and embarrassment until 
we try to use it with precision—in the theory, say, of 
education. Then we find that aims, wants, requirements 
and objectives, along with satisfaction and necessary, 
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follow—with vagaries of their own—this same main 
pattern. 


All this is no treachery on the part of these words but 
their service—for all but certain purposes. The duty 
of the word need in ordinary discourse is just to cover 
all sides of the very complex relationship we describe 
with it, leaving the setting of the sentence to pick out 
the one we chiefly have to care for. Only when some 
special occasion in the argument forces us to use it, 
like the name of a thing, for one aspect in opposition 
to the rest, does the suppleness of its normal service 
make it fail us. 


One is apt to suppose that these straddling words 
are few or that they are only the words which touch 
certain ‘‘ philosophical ” topics or have been submitted 
to “ philosophical discussion.” But all structural words 
behave so. Their business is to connect, to secure 
interdependencies between meanings, and they can 
scarcely do that without causing trouble when we use 
them to take these very interdependencies to bits—trying 
to see its lenses with the telescope. 

Yet all disciplined intelligence comes from awareness 
of the forms of relevant interdependence. To be stupid 
is to respond to a cue without seeing that its setting 
is significantly different. And these straddle or struc- 
tural words, precisely because they hold together the 
sign-frames within which variation is significant, are 
more important instruments in education than any 
others. And all of these frames are familiar in one 
concrete situation or another to every one. In the 
familiar setting the confusing fluctuation elucidates 
itself and is obvious, a commonplace of experience which 
scarcely seems worth attention. Change the setting, or 
slip out of the actual into the abstract, and we seem 
to face a new problem, abstruse enough to bemuse the 
most competent philosopher. The teacher’s task is to 
find the sentences which best display the fluctuations 
in the understood familiar field and lead from it to the 
novel examples. Then a study of these occasions for 
misinterpretation can become the key of keys 

Other kinds of study of them are possible which 
are more traditional but do not avail. One of them is 
the formal teaching of philosophical distinctions, than 
which nothing could be less advisable in this connexion. 
Another is lexicology, learning the dicta of the dictionary. 
That too will be little help. For in its pages words lie 
dead, surrounded at best by the ghosts of the utterances 
in which alone they would have life. We have to watch 
the word at work, not read lists of abstractions, its 
recorded ‘‘ meanings.” The dictionary is an aid only. 
Even greatly expanded articles on pivotal type words 
could be no more. They would not teach us, nor could 
we teach with them, how such words are or may be used. 
For that we have to go to a living text in action, in the 
full concreteness of an actual situation in which the word 
is saying something for somebody to some one else. 

1 Another set of important words which share a common 
fluctuation pattern is thought, conception, proposition, assertion, 
belief, knowledge, judgment. Further examples of such sets 
might be given at any length. See Basic Rules of Reason. 


Whitehead in Modes of Thought directs attention to the equal, 
identical and the and, together, composition groups. 
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This last point is itself one ot the lessons we most 
need to learn and teach. The dictionary is a ready aid 
in detail but a general obstacle to adequate conceptions 
about language. We ought not to forget how recent 
an invention it is. The dictionary is an eighteenth 
century invention and embodies eighteenth century 
philosophic assumptions about discrete meanings which 
belong with a very unlucky conception of the process 
of abstraction. Thus the dictionary is a technical 
innovation which may be dangerous unless it is counter- 
balanced. 


Eighteenth century philosophic presuppositions em- 
bodied themselves freely in linguistics. They gave us 
the blind, normative, usage grammar we have lately 
been trying to replace in our schools by more intelligible 
accounts of syntax.? And they gave us the rhetoric 
of the Manuals of Composition which have gone ahead 
into the dustbin. They still have immense vitality. 
They lately reappeared in the assumptions of word- 
counting and ‘‘ semantic counts ” which seem already 
on the same journey. The philosophy which has recently 
looked like attaining a comparable dominance follows 
a biologic rather than an atomic pattern, though Prof. 
Whitehead has pointed out its anticipation in Locke 
(IV, 6, §1z from which my motto comes). It is time 
for this counter-balancing principle to be further im- 
plemented in teaching practices which recognize that 
the sentence is the model organism for class-room study 
and that the exploration of the interdependencies 
within it, and between it and the paragraph, best gives 
that sort of knowledge which returns as power. But, 
once again no preaching of the doctrine will replace 
practice in such exploration. Nor will critical studies 
of the types of structural words, though they would be 
useful as aids. Nor has parsing anything to do with 
this reflective study of interpretation. The proper 
means are exercises which link what is obscure to what 
is already understood through the analogies which are 
being overlooked. That is how the study of English 
could enlarge the intelligence which is at present penned 
within accidental areas of familiarity and make our 
citizen of the future better able to understand both 
what he says and what is said to him. There is no need 
to insist that the other aims of English studies depend 
upon this. We have as a people a civilized tradition 
to receive and defend. Under current conditions we 
shall do neither unless we soon improve our power to 
understand it. 


2 See Interpretation in Teaching, Part II, “ Grammar.” 


A note in the Periodical, the organ of the OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS, serves as a reminder of the extent of 
the recently published Oxford Campanion to Music, referred 
to pithily in the Oxford Bulletin No. 394 as a “ one-man, 
one-volume production.” The work took six years to 
write and two years to print; it required four and a half 
tons of type, including 7,000,000 letters making 154,000 
lines of type which, end to end, would stretch five and a half 
miles ; paper for the first impression weighed 21 tons and 
ink 2} cwt. ‘‘ This is something to make a song about, and 
the cost of the book, considering everything, is only that. 
of an old song.”’ 
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TEACHING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
TEACHING FOR CITIZENSHIP—I 
By R. W. JEPSON, M.A., Head Master, The Mercers’ School, Holborn, London 


I addressing myself more especially to teachers of 
- English as a separate subject in the curriculum, I 
do not forget that the teaching of the English language 
is an important part of the work of every teacher who 
uses the spoken language as a medium of exposition and 
who requires oral or written composition from his 
pupils. Imitation of his elders, through which a young 
child acquires his first acquaintance with language as a 
means of communication, remains a strong influence 
throughout his school career ; and the English teacher’s 
condemnation of slipshod speech and slovenly composi- 
tion loses much of its force if they are tolerated by 
teachers of other subjects. At the same time, English 
teachers should realize their responsibility to their 
colleagues, and friendly and sympathetic collaboration 
will not only remove inter-departmental friction but also 
positively advance the aims both have in view. 

Again, it must not be supposed that in confining 
myself mainly to the teaching of the English language I 
think it is either possible or desirable to divorce it from 
the teaching of literature. I am restricting myself to the 
teaching of the English language to boys between the 
ages of I0 or II and 16 in senior, central, or secondary 
schools. 

What is to be the aim of such a five or six year course 
in the English language ? I myself should feel satisfied 
if at the end of it my pupils could be relied upon (x) to 
read aloud, after preparation, a piece of prose arti- 
culately, audibly and intelligently ; (2) to write and 
deliver orally a short statement, explanation or instruc- 
tion in clear and precise terms ; (3) to read an extract of 
moderate difficulty with discrimination, 4.e. with an 
understanding of the sense, feeling, tone and intention 
of the author’s words; (4) given a number of related 
facts or ideas, to arrange them in a logical order and to 
present them coherently and in a way that does justice 
to their respective importance in relation to one another 
and to their common theme; and (5) to extract the 
essential facts or ideas from a longish piece of current 
English and to reproduce them in a concise but readable 
form, arranged and presented as in (4). 

Ambitious? Yes, if we judge by the large number 
of our pupils who leave school at 16 or 17 without 
being able to do most of these things, and of those 
who, according to some university and medical 
authorities, embark on higher courses of study with the 
same disabilities. Articulate speaking and voice control 
among them seem to be uncommon. I am not one who 
is ready to accept the dicta, often hasty and ill-considered, 
of the layman on the products of modern education ; 
but I feel there is a great deal in the contention often 
made by prominent business men that the boys and girls 
we send to them can write reams on an imaginative 
theme, but cannot deliver a straightforward message or 
write a lucid and coherent statement of fact. And I 


consider there is still more in the contention that ability 
on the part of the younger generation to read without 
the ability to understand and discriminate, is making 
them an easy prey to the quack, cheapjack and propa- 
gandist lying in wait to exploit them for selfish and 
ignoble ends. 

But to those who clamour for a free outlet for self- 
expression and originality (often, by the way, mere 
precocity) and for aesthetic appreciation, and to those 
who appear to proceed on the assumption that their 
pupils are embryo essayists, or novelists, or journalists, 
only waiting for the right kind of reagent to bring them 
to maturity in a brave new world—to those such a 
programme will seem a retrograde step, a return to the 
bad old days of hard and barren facts, formal grammar 
and cold, inhuman logic. 

Such, indeed, was the crusty and gritty diet on which 
children a generation or two ago were supposed to cut 
their intellectual teeth. Reaction against it set in, as it 
was bound to do; but has it not gone too far? Is not 
the new diet discouraging mastication and impairing 
digestion ? If only such reactions would merely sweep 
clean instead of making a clean sweep! If, for example, 
the reaction against grammar had caused us merely to 
abandon its claims as a means of “ formal training,”’ 
to refuse to try to interpret the forms and structure of 
a living, growing language according to a set of rules 
devised to explain the Latin of a bygone age, and to 
realize that young children do not necessarily learn to 
speak grammatically by learning grammatical rules, 
then I should have no cause to sigh for the loss of grammar 
so treated and regarded. And has not the pendulum 
swung too far in other respects ? 

I am not advocating a return to the bad old days, nor 
denying the claims of emotion or aesthetic appreciation. 
But emotion is only part of our make-up; and though 
reason and intelligence can do little without the appro- 
priate feeling to stimulate them, yet “feeling without 
thought is a perilous guide to action.” As for appre- 
ciation, it is a flimsy, vague, unstable sort of thing if it 
is aesthetic without being cognitive. In appreciation, 
the whole nature should be brought into play—that is, 
it should be a full appreciation, cognitive, affective, 
intuitive and aesthetic ; and the pursuit and encourage- 
ment of self-expression should not be at the expense of 
self-discipline. 

And now to apply these principles to practical work 
in the school. I can only sketch in rough outline the 
scheme I have in mind. Our object is, first, to try to 
inculcate into our pupils’ compositions clarity, precision, 
and orderly development, to discourage looseness and 
slovenliness of thought and expression, and to induce 
a pride in literary craftsmanship, without drying up the 
springs of inspiration or damming the flow of self- 
expression; secondly, to train them to read with 
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concentration and discrimination and with their critical 
faculties awake, without sacrificing, indeed with the 
ultimate result of enhancing, the pleasure and profit to 
be derived from it. 

I suggest therefore that the English syllabus should be 
planned on lines at first divergent, but gradually con- 
verging. On the one hand, in composition, we should 
allow our pupils throughout, but especially in the earlier 
stages, opportunity, after due preparation, to express 
themselves freely and naturally on subjects of near 
interest and concern to them, the proportion of written 
to oral work gradually increasing as they progress; we 
should, in appraising their efforts in class, stress positive 
merits, and reserve for private communication any 
adverse criticism, which in any case should be sparing ; 
and even in the later stages when they are given an 
occasional opportunity of ‘‘ writing themselves out,” 
their efforts should be assessed mainly on the value of the 
content, and correction should be confined either to one 
point of general application, or to one fraction or para- 
graph of the whole where detailed alteration or recon- 
struction is required. The reading, too, of our pupils 
should begin by being extensive, and throughout the 
course the greater part of the reading should be on 
these lines, with the object of widening their intel- 
lectual horizon and enriching their personality. 

But, concurrently, provision must be made to train and 
direct our pupils toward discipline and conscious control 
of language as an instrument of thought. In the earlier 
stages this can be done through the medium of grammar. 
But I do not mean the old dry-as-dust grammar with its 
emphasis on forms, inflexions, conjugations, parsing and 
the like, with its arbitrary definitions and abstract 
explanations from which the young mind recoils with 
distaste. I mean the grammar that helps children to 
understand the structure of the language, that trains 
them to think about language as a medium of expression. 
to understand how it works and the meanings it expresses, 
and shows how grammatical facts can be applied to and 
used in their own writing. Treated in this way, grammar 
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can be used to make our pupils think and to feel their 
way toward accurate and effective expression of what 
they want tosay. At stage 4, or even at stage 3, grammar 
can be superseded by, or rather merged in, the intensive 
study of the diction and structure of suitably chosen 
extracts, the object being to build up a full and com- 
prehensive understanding of the “ meaning ” (.e. sense, 
feeling, tone and intention) of the whole and of the con- 
tribution of word, word-group, sentence, period and 
paragraph toward it. The lessons learned in this process 
can be directed with gradually increasing persistence 
to pupils’ own compositions, until they develop a 
“ conscience ” in the matter of writing English and will 
put into it some of the care and discrimination they 
would naturally use in framing a piece of Latin prose. 
The traditional exercises of précis and paraphrase usual 
at these later stages will acquire a new significance : 
the latter will no longer be the mechanical word-for- 
word, line-for-line translations justly condemned in 
modern practice, but real efforts to interpret and repro- 
duce the sense and spirit of a passage; and the former 
will cease to consist of a few isolated sentences from the 
original loosely strung together, but a clear, concise 
and readable unity, the result of concentrated thought, 
careful selection and thorough mastery of material. 
‘“ Through such practice,” Prof. Dover Wilson says in 
Education for To-day, the pupil’s mind “ will become 
more lucid in its conceptions, more exact in its dis- 
criminations, richer in idea, readier in utterance and 
finally more fastidious in its taste.” 

I have left myself little space to deal with the training 
of our pupils in audible, articulate and modulated 
speaking. I must content myself with emphasizing the 
growing importance of this part of the English teacher’s 
work. The recent conference convened by the English 
Association on Speech Training bore testimony to its 
value as an instrument not only for improving the 
standard of the spoken language, but also for giving 
vivid outward expression to the literary appreciation 
reached by silent study. 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS 


HuGH RAILTON DENT, Chairman of the publishing 
house of J. M. Dent & Sons, Limited, whose death was 
announced in the Press last month, had been Chairman 
of the Company since the death of his father in 1926. 
His ideals as a publisher were to carry on the traditions 
of the House, to continue publishing the kind of books 
for which his father had made the House famous, while 
at the same time keeping the firm in the forefront of 
modern developments in literature and publishing. 
Throughout his publishing career he took the keenest 
interest in book production and design and in running 
Dent’s own printing and binding works at Letchworth 
Garden City. During his chairmanship of the Company 
some 200 new volumes were added to Everyman's 
Library, bringing the total within fifty of J. M. and 
Hugh Dent’s goal of 1,000 volumes. His enterprise is 
seen in this series in the modern copyright volumes 
recently added, and in the great change which was made 
in the format of the books a few years ago. Outside 


the book trade and his home, Mr. Dent had two absorbing 
interests, to which he devoted much time and energy. 
First, the nursery schools, in the work which he partici- 
pated from 1918, when his father financed a nursery 
school in Darlington besides helping the Deptford 
School. He was also a Governor and Trustee of the 
Rachel McMillan Nursery School Training College, from 
the time of its opening by Queen Mary in 1930. His other 
great interest was in the work of the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England, and the National Trust 
in saving the countryside. This led him to be personally 
responsible for organizing the successful opposition to the 
scheme for turning the lovely natural foreshore at West 
Wittering into a golf course. 


$ * * 
Mr. W. JENKYN THOMAS, the well-known former Head 


Master of Hackney Downs School, is the new Princi- 
pal of University Tutorial College, London, of which 
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Sir Frank Goldstone is Advisory Director. He has also 
been appointed to the Council of University Corre- 
spondence College, Cambridge, where he joins a panel of 
distinguished educationists. After taking a First in the 
Classical Tripos at Cambridge, Mr. Jenkyn Thomas 
lectured in Classics at the University College of North 
Wales for some years before leaving to become Head 
Master of the County School, Aberdare. Author or 
compiler of several books and anthologies, Mr. Jenkyn 
Thomas was President of the Incorporated Association 
of Headmasters, and was for some time leader of the 
Teachers’ Panel of the Burnham Committee. He brings 
a wealth of experience to his new post, wherein he will 
be in contact with young students from all over the 


world. 
* * * 


THE Parents’ National Educational Union has an- 
nounced that Sir Fabian Ware, K.C.V.O., K.B.E., C.B., 
C.M.G., Vice-Chairman Imperial War Graves Com- 
mission, has been elected Chairman of the Executive 
Committee in place of the Dean of St. Albans, who has 
retired owing to pressure of work. Sir Fabian has been 
an admirer of the work of the P.N.E.U. for many years 
and is greatly interested in education in general, having 
been formerly in the scholastic profession and at one 
time Director of Education in the Transvaal. 


* * * 
Mr. F. R. Dare, Head Master of the City of London 
School, has been elected President of the Incorporated 
Association of Headmasters. Mr. Dale is an old boy 


of Oundle and graduated from Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, with first classes in both parts of the Classical 
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Tripos. He was Chancellor’s Medallist in 1906. He took 
up teaching at the Leeds Grammar School in 1906. He 
served in the War from 1916 to 1919, attaining the rank 
of Major in the R.W.F., being Mentioned in Despatches, 
and being awarded the M.C. and the D.S.O. In 1920 
he became Head Master of Plymouth College and nine 
years later he transferred to his present post. He is the 
author of several books on Latin subjects, and has taken 
a keen interest in educational matters outside his school. 


a * * 


A MOST important post in the educational world has 
been filled by the appointment of Mr. A. W. S. Hutchings 
to succeed Mr. G. D. Dunkerley as General Secretary of 
the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters. 
Mr. Hutchings was educated at the Cotham School, 
Bristol, and St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, where he 
took his B.A. in 1929 with second-class honours in the 
Mathematical Tripos, Part I, and in the Economics 
Tripos, Part II, also gaining a first-class in Statistics. 
Later, he secured the Diploma in Public Administration 
at Liverpool University, his special subject being the 
Administration of the Acts relating to education. His 
teaching experience has covered three types of schools 
—Downside School, Bath; The Methodist College, 
Belfast ; and The Holt School, Liverpool. He showed 
great ability as Hon. Secretary of the Northern Ireland 
Branch of the Association, and since his appointment as 
Assistant Secretary to the I.A.A.M. in 1936 he has won 
the good opinion of every one with whom he has come 
in contact. We offer him our best wishes for a successful 
career. 

ONLOOKER. 


THE LAYMAN’S LIBRARY 
XXIV.—THE VIKINGS 
By ILLIT GRONDAHL, Cand. Mag. (Christiania) 


A STRONG, hardy and adventurous branch of the 

Teutonic race settled on the bleak and rocky 
Scandinavian peninsulas and the islands about and 
between them. These Northmen built ships, and for 
some three hundred years (roughly from the end of the 
eighth till the end of the eleventh century) they visited 
the more favoured countries to the south and west, from 
where they brought home booty, and where numbers of 
them settled. 

This so-called Viking movement, which played an 
important part in the history of medieval Europe, has 
been much studied during the last hundred years, and 
there exists an extensive literature on this last, acutely 
active phase of the great migrations. A few of the more 
helpful works in English are included in a short biblio- 
graphy at the end of this article. 

Although the word should be divided vik-ing, not 
vi-king, the modern English pronunciation rhymes with 
“hiking.” An Anglo-Saxon word wicing is found in the 
lay of Widsith (fifth century), and in the oldest English 
translation of Exodus the Israelites are referred to as 
s@-wicingas. The word was no doubt pronounced as in 
Norse: “ veeking.”” Scholars have associated it with 
old English wig. fight, war; but it may more probably 


be derived from old English wic (Old Norse vk), a 
narrow inlet, suitable for sea-rovers, vikingar, to enter 
and moor in. 

So far as the Norwegians are concerned, one of the 
main reasons for the Viking exodus was their natural 
individualism and spirit of independence. It developed 
most strongly as the different parts of the country were, 
for the first time, being united into one kingdom. The 
chieftains and petty kings were unwilling to subject 
themselves to one king, ruler of all the land. 

Peaceful intercourse, with exchange of natural 
products, had taken place across the North Sea and the 
Baltic for centuries, when a change to hostile raids from 
the North suddenly set in. Round about A.D. 790 the 
coasts of Dorset, Northumberland and the west of 
Scotland were attacked. The monastery on Lindisfarne, 
for example, and Iona with its focus of Celtic, Christian 
civilization, were repeatedly harried and eventually 
destroyed. 

The rich churches and monasteries were, of course, 
particularly exposed and, as it was the monks and 
clerics who wrote the chronicles of the times, the 
Northmen are pictured as monsters of cruelty—although 
of fine physical presence—with few traits of nobility or 
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humanity. This picture is supported by the poems of 
the skalds, glorifying the warlike exploits of the chief- 
tains; but from archaeological sources, from the actual 
traces left along the western shores of Europe, especially 
in burial-mounds, we get the impression of a people 
certainly warlike but nowise barbaric, one which in 
common with the English early felt the spell of the sea. 

To the Northman to be a good warrior meant, not only 
that he would receive the highest esteem in this life, 
but also the prospect of a glorious future among the 
einherjar, the chosen men of the god Odin in Valhall. 
To be “ sick-dead ” and go to dwell with the pale goddess 
Hel was the fate above all to be avoided. If necessary, 
this was done by having oneself marked on the breast 
with a spear-point when dying. 

In the later Viking Age the Christianity of the Church 
became interlinked with the remnants of the Asa belief, 
and the Northmen became enthusiastic protagonists for 
the “ white Christ.” A Norse king, Sigurd, was named 
“The Crusader,” and the Normans certainly played a 
prominent part in the expeditions against the Infidel. 

The Scandinavian philosophy of life was a cheerful 
fatalism with a vivid sense of the fugitive nature of all 
things human. That compendium of old wisdom of the 
North, Hávamál, bids every man be merry and kindly 
until he meets with his end. “ Be strongly and clearly 
a friend to your friend and likewise a foe to your foe ” 
is another commandment. Revenge was not merely 
sweet—it was a duty. To accept a compensation in 
money was “‘ to sell one’s slain brother.” 

Viking society was of the round table type, recognizing 
for practical reasons an earl or a king by the side of 
whom there were “ lawmen ” as counsellors. One very 
characteristic stronghold was that of Jomsborg, founded 
close to the commercial city of Julin on the Pommeranian 
coast, about 960, by the Danish king Harald Bluetooth, 
in order to safeguard his foreign trade. According to 
its strict rules, admission was granted only to excep- 
tionally strong and brave men between 18 and 50 years 
of age, no regard being paid to social position. No 
woman was allowed inside the gates, and no man must 
be away for more than three days at a time. All news 
must be brought to the Earl, and all booty to the foot 
of the standard, to be divided by lots. The Jomsutkingar 
played an important part in Scandinavian history during 
the eighty years of their existence. In 994 a fleet set out 
in consequence of a promise over the mead-cups to 
conquer Norway, but was partly chased and partly 
captured by the Norwegian earl Hakon. A few years 
later the Jomsvikings helped the Swedes and Danes to 
ambush king Olav Tryggvason by the island of Rügen 
(A.D. 1000). The incident is sung by the Norwegian poet, 
Bjérnstjerne Björnson, in a memorable ballad with the 
haunting refrain : 


“ Tagen er Ormen Lange, 
Fallen er Olav Tryggvason.” 


(Taken is the “ Long Serpent.” Fallen is Olav Trygg- 
vason.) 

Woman's position was comparatively good, although 
she had not much say in the matter of marriage. She 


looked after the house and the farm-work (done by the 
thralls), while her husband was “in viking,” and the 
symbol of her position was a bunch of keys hanging 
from her belt. The expansive Viking Age, with its wider 
horizons and higher ambitions, produced great heroes 
and also a worthier condition for the women. One of 
the finest figures of her times, a blend of modesty and 
pride, tenderness and wisdom, was Aslaug, the wife of 
the great Danish viking, Ragnar Lodbrog. Memorial 
bauta-stones were raised by widows to their husbands, 
to a wife, a sister or a mother. One of the best known is 
the Dynna-stone in Hadeland) south-east Norway) raised 
by a mother for her daughter. The runes.inscribed read : 
“ Gunnvor, Trirek’s daughter, built a bridge in memory 
of her daughter Astrid, the handiest maiden in Hadeland.” 

In war, woman was from of old the surgeon and healer. 
But she could also be a fighter. The North had its 
amazons, prototype of the “ Valkyries,” who chose the 
fallen warriors for Valhall. 

The old Icelandic Edda poems are, like the songs of 
the skalds, on the whole full of the spirit of battle. The 
Rigsthula—a blend of the Irish and the Norse spirits— 
ends with the exhortation, by a bird of wisdom, of the 
noble youth to “ride the keel, prove the sword, and 
strike wounds.” Prof. Fredrik Paasche, of the Univer- 
sity of Oslo, in his recent book on the home of the vikings* 
hears in this Eddic poem both the praise of Harald 
Fairhair, the first king of all Norway, and the command 
to the sea-rovers to set out. It is echoed in the lay of 
Starkad the Old, who, at the effeminate court of Ingjald, 
in Leire, sings of the warrior’s life on the sea, of men 
who need never tremble for their lives, because they 
are ever looking death straight in the face. 

The Mediterranean seafarers of Antiquity had usually 
sailed within view of the land. The vikings, when 
circumstances required it, put boldly forth into the open 
sea. Because of the custom for chieftains to be buried 
in their ships, a few of these have been preserved to the 
present day. The three principal ones found in Norway 
are exhibited in a special building of the National Museum 
at Bygdéy, by the harbour of Oslo. All three were found 
near the shores of the Oslofjord. They are clincher 
built, with oak planks, long and flat-bottomed, with 
little freeboard, rising high at the pointed bow and stern. 
The Gokstad ship, found in 1880, was evidently a war- 
vessel, relying as much on her sixteen pairs of oars as 
on sail-power. With a length of 76 ft. and a beam of 
17 ft., she will have been a fairly moderate-sized “ long- 
ship.” The mast (of pine or fir) was stepped so as to 
be easily lowered. The square sail would have been 
made of coloured wool or linen. Along the gunwhale 
on either side was a row of overlapping circular shields, 
painted alternately black and yellow. (See the small 
model in the Science Museum at South Kensington. 
The rudder (old Norse stjorn, whence English stern) 
was fastened onthe “ starboard ” side, “ backboard ”’ 
being that to which the steersman turned his back. 

* Landet med de morke skibene, Oslo, 1938. A vigorous picture 
of the old viking’s hall is found in Henrik Wergeland’s Poems. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, London, 1929.) The romantic saga of 


Fridtjof the Bold was rendered in majestic metres by the Swedish 
poet Essaias Tegnér. 
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The finest ship was excavated at Oseberg in 1904. Its 
construction and the beautiful carvings of its gunwhale 
and high-raised sternpost with gracefully wound figure- 
head (cf. Beowulf: wunden-stefna, fugle gelicost), 
together with the artistic objects buried in it, show the 
Oseberg ship to have been the pleasure-yacht of a queen. 
Archaeologists are agreed that it must have been built 
shortly after the year 800 and may have belonged to 
Asa, grandmother of King Harald Fairhair. Unfor- 
tunately, archaeology has here, as too often, been partly 
forestalled by pilfering greed, the intruders having no 
regard for threatening runes. The third ship, slightly 
smaller and less well preserved than the others, appears 
to have been the best sea-going vessel of the three. 

Weapons, utensils and ornaments from the Viking Age 
have been unearthed round about in Europe and recently 
even in North America. The principal weapon was the 
sword, usually two-edged from 2 to 3 ft. long, offen 
with finely chased hilt. Swords had proper names, like 
king Hákon the Good’s Kvernbit, which had been given 
him by his fosterfather, king Athelstan, and with which 
he is said to have split a quern-stone right to the centre. 
The spears had shafts of ash and were adapted both for 
thrusting and for throwing. The formidable battle-axe 
might, like the sword, be richly ornamented. The 
circular shields on the Gokstad ship, which are of the 
most used type, have a diameter of 37 in. They are 
made of thin fir boards, strengthened at the back with 
metal and rimmed with leather. A diametrical cross- 
wood formed a handle where it passed behind the hollow 
metal boss. The coat of mail was made of small 
interlocked iron rings, the “ring-linked byrnies’”’ of 
Beowulf.. The usual helmet was a slightly pointed iron 
skull-cap, without the horns and other appendages of 
traditional illustration. 

The Northmen were possessed of an extraordinary 
spontaneous power of organization. Large fleets, or 
armies, gathered quickly and, without any “high 
command,” moved with astounding unity and discipline. 
They were eminent strategians and masters of fortifica- 
tion. Their surprise attacks were much feared. and, as 
a rule, successful. A common formation was the 
suinfylking, a wedge of men, headed by the strongest, 
which ploughed its way irresistibly through the opposing 
lines. When themselves in danger of being overwhelmed, 
they would roll up into a compact mass of shields and 
spears, impregnable by human means. It is recorded, 
however, that when the vikings attacked Chester, they 
braved boiling ale from the city walls, but had to flee 
before bee-hives. 

At the beginning of the Viking Age, the Scandinavian 
nations were by no means sharply defined. Danes and 
Norwegians joined in vestruiking, while the Swedes went 
mostly on ausirveg, the eastern way. In the British Isles 
the Norsemen were preponderant in Scotland with 
surrounding islands (the latter were—with the Faroes, 
Iceland and Greenland—for more than 300 years part 
of the Norse domain: Noregs-velds), also in Ireland and 
the north-west of England, while the Danes were more 


in evidence in the east and south. The varying fortunes 


of the latter during the reigns of Alfred and of Athelstan 
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are a well-known feature of English history. On land 
a decisive battle was fought in 937 at Brunanburh 
(probably in Dumfries), when King Athelstan vanquished 
the combined Scots and Norse vikings from Ireland. 
This event, which greatly increased Athelstan’s power 
and prestige, is sung in the stirring Battle of Brunanburh, 
recorded in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. In Tennyson’s 
translation: ‘‘ Never had huger / slaughter of heroes / 
slain by the sword-edge / hapt in this isle... .” A 
later encounter, in 99I, is graphically described in the 
song of the Battle of Maldon, where the English under 
their ealdor, Byrhtnot, made a desperate attempt to 
repulse the vikings, largely Swedes from Russia, who 
were led by Olav Tryggvason, shortly to be king of 
Norway. The defeat was followed by Athelred’s luckless 
policy—which had proved equally disastrous in France— 
of buying off the invaders. 

A viking cruise was regularly the finish-off of the 
education of the sons of kings and chieftains. About 
twenty years after the battle of Maldon, another royal 
Olav, named during his life “ the Stout ” and after his 
death “ the Saint,” came over together with a Jomsborg 
earl and his host of Jomsvikings. Although they were 
not able to take London, they broke their way 
through the wood-built “ London Bridge” and, 
worming their way up the river, sacked and burned, 
among other places, Oxford, Cambridge, Bedford and 
Northampton. 

The year 1066 marks both the final repulse of the 
savage Northmen at Stamford Bridge and the establish- 
ment of a new order in England through the arrival, at 
Hastings, of vikings urbanized in France. The viking 
hosts had generally moved to and fro between England 
and France according to where there was least resistance. 
There is no doubt that one effect of the raids had been 
to weld the English Nation, prior to its reception of the 
Normans. It is pleasant to think, with the historian 
Green, that, as the fight between Anglo-Saxon and 
Northman, men of the same race, had been particularly 
bitter, so the peace when made was hearty and thorough. 

Ireland seems to have had a peculiar attraction to the 
men from “Lochlann with the dark ships,” who harried 
along the rivers, founded towns and kingdoms (among 
others that of Dublin) and chased their Danish rivals, 
until they were finally forced into allegiance to the 
successors of Brian Borumha. This aged hero was killed 
in the great battle of Clontarf (Good Friday, 1014), ‘‘ but 
held the field,’’ as the Norse account tersely puts it 
(“ Brjánn fell ok helt velli.”") The song of the Valkyries, 
translated from the Old Norse by Thomas Gray in The 
Fatal Sisters, volubly describes the “ iron sleet of arrowy 
shower,” as the weird sisters “ weave the crimson web 
of war.” The Norseman had better gains from the Irish 
than mere material plunder: Norwegian art and 
literature—both song and saga—received a lasting 
impress from the Celtic spirit. 

In a contemporary history of the emperor Charle- 
magne it is told that, once when he was visiting a town 
on the Mediterranean, some strange vessels entered the 
port. Understanding that they were hostile warships, 
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the Emperor “‘ rose from the table and stood at a window 
facing the east and wept for a long time.” He was 
grieved to think of the danger to which his successors 
and their subjects would be exposed. (In Spain it was 
said that the Northmen “filled the sea with red birds 
and the hearts with fear.’’) 

Sure enough it was not long after Charlemagne’s death 
that the raiders fastened like beasts of prey on various 
points of the divided Frankish empire, even besieging 
Paris with a huge fleet, until King Charles the Fat 
arrived and ransomed it. A more honourable, and far 
more significant treaty was concluded by King Charles 
the Simple in 911, at St. Clair-sur-Epte, with Rollo, 
who was holding Rouen. This Norse leader of Danish 
invaders became Duke of Normandy, was baptized, and 
engaged, as a vassal of the King of France, to keep 
further vikings away. 

Numerous Scandinavian ornaments have been found 
in Russia, and plenty of oriental coins in Sweden, testi- 
fying to lively relations between the countries. The 
name itself of ‘‘ Russia ” is derived from Ruotst, the 
Finnish name for eastern Sweden. An old Slavonic 
chronicle relates that the people invited the “‘ varjags ” 
(Old Norse veringjar, those pledged together) to come 
over and rule them, as they could not rule themselves. 
Then Rurik and two younger brothers came and settled 
in Holmgard (Novgorod) on Lake Ilmen, in 862. They 
called the land Gardariki, the realm of fortified towns. 
Kiev later became the chief city, Slav and Finnish tribes 
being united under Swedish rulers of Rurik’s family. 
As was the case generally, the Scandinavians were in 
time absorbed by the native people, which they helped 
to form into a nation. The ingrained individualism of 
Scandinavian settlers—which can be studied from ancient 
Iceland to Modern America—has meant their amalgama- 
tion with larger societies. The early children of Sweden, 
Denmark and Norway adopted many fosterlands. In 
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Bjérnson’s words: ‘ Norsemen ever would be faring ; 
they would carry strength to others.” 

Viking influence in the west is most plainly seen in 
geographical names. Tynwald Hill (Thingvollr), onthe 
Isle of Man, still gathers its local assembly. The Bishop 
of Man is Bishop also of Sodor (Sudreyjar, the Heb- 
rides). We may think of place-names ending in beck, 
by, fell, forth, scow, toft (cf. French tôt) and many others, 
and of good, common, useful words like gain, get, give, 
guest, fellow, husband, sister, sky, ill, odd, weak, ugly. 
Last, but not least, the Scandinavian word “law” 
(låg) took the place of the English “ doom,” indicating 
the deepest influence from the vikings ; for the essence 
of the free spirit of the North, and its most valuable 
legacy to the world, is expressed in the words: “ With 
Law shall a Land be built.” 
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EMPIRE AND FOREIGN NEWS 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The report of the Superintendent-General of Education 
for the Cape for 1936 is an endeavour to 


Pie ra cod indicate in broad outline what progress 
Hope was made in 1936, rather than a 
' comprehensive survey of the whole 


system of which his report consisted in 1934-5—the first 
of his period of office. The 1937-8 report, however, directs 
attention to considerable progress made: the increase of 
European secondary education; the extension of physical 
education ; the provision for “ deviate ” pupils; the new 
primary school course ; and the report of the Cape Coloured 
Commission. 
Centralization reduced the number of European schools 
in 1936 by 103, the biggest drop being in 
eee farm schools, but the number of pupils 
i rose by 4,500. Further improvement in 
the “ holding ” power of secondary schools, the Superin- 
tendent thought, could be effected by making education 
free up to the age at which apprenticeship for trades 
begins, and by a further reduction of fees. 

In 1937 the process of centralization continued and the 
reduction in numbers of small primary and farm schools by 
84 was offset by an increase of 1,453 in the total number of 
children educated. 


The “ holding ” power of the secondary schools increased 
in 1937, for 22 per cent (21 per cent in 1936) of those enrolled 
in 1933 were in the top standard in 1937. This improvement 
is ascribed to the greater number of secondary schools, 
the extension of free education and gradual increase in 
the number and value of bursaries. Some consternation, 
however, is expressed at the fact that from the last standard 
in the primary school, Standard VI, only 62 per cent 
proceed to Standard VII and only 45 per cent to Standard 
VIII ; it is thought that if compulsion cannot be applied 
till Standard VIII the present facilities must be con- 
siderably extended. 

A new primary school course was devised in 1937 and 
NewPrin though optional this year, it will become 

School pedi compulsory in 1939. Three fundamental 

principles have been followed in planning 
this course: (a) ‘‘ The school should be child-centred, that 
is, the emphasis should be on the individual and not on 
a group or class. . . . The child’s own ability should be the 
measure of his achievement ” ; (b) “ the school should train 
the child so that he will adapt himself quickly and function 
easily in the society in which he will have to live”; 
(c) “ the teacher must be granted as large a measure of 
freedom and responsibility as possible.” The importance 

(Continued on page 20) 
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“ Teachers on the look-out for a good book 
covering the syllabuses of the Additional 
Mathematics for the School Certificate and of 
the Subsidiary Pure Mathematics for the Higher 
School Certificate will do well to inspect this 
volume. The text is very lucid and well 
arranged, and the numerous examples provide 
excellent practice for both average and more 
advanced pupils.” —THE A.M.A. 


MODERN 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 


by Prof. C. D. HAZEN. New and Enlarged 
Edition. About lOs. 


Prof. Hazen’s admirable survey of European 
history since 1789 has now been enlarged and 
brought up to date to 1937. The section 
devoted to the World War has been revised 
and the stories of the various European 
countries since the conclusion of the peace 
continued. In the new edition the book 
should be even more useful for upper forms. 


THE EXPANSION 
OF EUROPE 


by Prof. W. C. ABBOTT. New and Revised 
Edition. \7s. 6d. net. 


A new edition of this famous Social and 
Political History of the modern world covering 
the period 1415-1815. The opportunity has 
been taken to revise the book in accordance 
with various suggestions made and to bring 
the bibliography more nearly up to date. 
“ A very important contribution to historical 
literature.” —THE TIMES. 


EVERYDAY BIOLOGY 


by G. PUGH SMITH, Ph.D., B.Sc. 
In the press. About 3s. 6d. 


A stimulating two-year course in Biology for 
pupils of about 12-15 years of age in the middle 
forms of secondary schools and elsewhere. It 
provides a definite course of progressive work 
which can be used in school, while yet being 
readable and interesting to the student. The 
book is illustrated by a very large number of 
attractive photographs and diagrams. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 


PORTUGAL STREET $3 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


A Reader’s Guide. By the Very Rev. C. A. 
ALINGTON, D.D. 400 pages. 5s. net. 


Dr. Alington’s new book is a systematic 
commentary on each Book of the New Testa- 
ment, chapter by chapter. A feature of 
particular value in divinity teaching is that the 
author treats the New Testament as a coherent 
whole and sets its Books in a real historical 
relation to one another. “It would be 
difficult to praise the book too highly.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


LA BELGIQUE 


ET SON PEUPLE 


by J. D. BERBIERS, M.A., LL.B., L. és L. 
Illustrated. Price is. 6d. 


This little book should prove very popular as 
a French reader in schools. It is not intended 
in any way as a guide book. The author has 
endeavoured to present, from first hand 
knowledge, an intimate picture, but one not 
too detailed, of the history and life of Belgium 
during the last hundred years. The book has 
a number of specially drawn illustrations. 


HOW TO TEACH FRENCH 
by Dr. F. A. HEDGCOCK. About 3s. 6d. net. 


This book is based on the course of lectures 
given by the author to teachers in London 
on the Teaching of French in the class- 
room. While it does not claim to be com- 
prehensive, it deals with essential matters 
of development and technique in a practical 
way. Founded as it is on the author’s long 
experience as teacher, examiner and inspector, 
it should prove invaluable to teachers of French 
in all types of schools. 


PITFALLS IN FRENCH 
by E. R. C. DONATI, M.A. 32 pages. 6d. 


The aim of this little book is to provide in 
the briefest space possible, an outline of the 
irreducible minimum of grammar and syntax 
whose application is tested in every School 
Certificate composition paper. Even the slow- 
est pupil should be able to memorize its contents 
quickly and a candidate who has mastered 
these notes should find no difficulty in tackling 
the composition paper successfully. 


LONDON, W.C. 2 
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of these principles in a sparsely-settled country like the 
Cape is obvious, where one- and two-teacher schools are 
common and the syllabus allows of more deviation in 
detail the bigger the school. Vocational guidance has been 
added to the syllabus in Standards V and VI, this being 
helpful advice in view of a pupil’s special aptitude and 
correct information on the general services. 

The report of the Director of Education for the Orange 
Free State for 1936 is a rather more cheer- 


Pech a * ing one than that for the previous year, 
Sep but it was not found possible to provide 


for further educational expansion, though 
there was a revived agricultural prosperity due to increased 
prices of farm produce and a marked growth of inland 
industries. The total school roll slightly increased but this 
occurred in the secondary schools only, whereas there 
was a decrease in the primary school roll, with consequent 
financial difficulties owing to the per caput Union Govern- 
ment grant. The declining birth-rate will cause a corre- 
sponding decrease in the school roll in a few years’ time but 
the Orange Free State still has a higher percentage of the 
population at school than the other provinces of the Union 
—21'8 per cent, while the Cape has 19°6 per cent, the 
Transvaal 19°1 per cent and Natal 14°6 per cent. 

The attitude of the South African Teachers’ Association 
to Native Education is apparent in the 
Memorandum submitted to the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Native Edu- 
cation. This urges the acceptance by the Union Govern- 
ment of the principle of compulsory and free primary 
education for native children and it considers that native 
education should be financed out of general revenue. 
While realizing that modern educational practise accepts 
the principle that the mother-tongue should be the right 
medium of instruction, the S.A.T.A. considers the following 
modification necessary in South Africa ; in view of the great 
number of native languages in the Union and the fact that 
the home languages of natives are seldom those of the area 
in which they live, and that most natives are unlikely for 
many years to come to get more than a primary education, 
it would be advisable to use the vernacular as a medium for 
the first three years while learning one of the official 
languages, and thereafter to use that official language as the 
medium. 


Received : Reports of the Superintendent-General of Educa- 
tion for the Cape, 1936 and 1937-8 (May 31). Education 
Department, Orange Free State Province, Report, 1936. The 
Education Gazette of the Province of the Cape of Good Hope ; 
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The Educational News the organ of the South African 
Teachers’ Association. 


FOREIGN 

The Rumanian Government edicts concerning savas 

state: ‘‘ The persons responsible for 
an oub ane the child’s education (father, mother, or 
° guardian) alone are entitled to decide to 
which ethnic group the child belongs.” But Hungarians 
complain that this determination of nationality does not 
extend to those parents or guardians for themselves, and 
that victimization goes on, as in the case of Hungarian 
clergymen who have been charged by the Rumanian 
State with “ hostile activity ” because they informed their 
parishioners that they were entitled to send their children 
to the denominational Hungarian schools. A Rumanian 
law of the nineteenth century obliged villages to establish 
schools for the State, and they were taxed up to 14 per 
cent of income for that purpose. This law was revived 
and applied to Hungarian villages ceded to Rumania 
under the Treaty of Trianon. Another law provided that 
municipal education budgets must be divided amongst the 
schools of the parishes; but Hungarians maintain that 
the Rumanian authorities dodged this responsibility, by 
cancelling the 14 per cent tax—which had never really 
existed |! Whatever the facts in detail, there can be no 
doubt of the difficulties placed by Rumania in the way of 
a continuance of Hungarian culture within her borders, 
and of the bitter feeling which is as ready to flare up in 
Transylvania as it was in the Sudetes. 


The following authors are among many others whose 

The Spanish works have been placed on an Index of 

aden Prohibited Books by General Franco’s 

" Inspector-in-Chief in Burgos. Books 
indexed must be withdrawn from school libraries. 

Apuleius, Balzac, Barbusse, Ibafiez, Carlyle, Dewey, 
Dostoyevsky, Dumas, Engels, Flaubert, Anatole France, 
Freud, Goethe, Hugo, Ibsen, W. James, Kant, Lamartine, 
Mérimée, Abbé Prévost, Ramsay MacDonald, Remarque, 
Rousseau, Sterne, Albert Thomas, Tolstoy, Unamuno, 
H. G. Wells. 


The Voz de España states that Spanish teachers now 
in Italy on invitation of the Duce are having a special 
course in Fascist education. Meanwhile the newspapers 
contain advertisements in German and Italian, some 
private and some announcing meetings and courses of 
language instruction. 


FURTHER LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEAD MASTER 
XVIL—SUITABLE HONOURS: AN M.P. AND EXAMINING BODIES: THE CHILD 
By W. JENKYN THOMAS, M.A., ex-Head Master of Hackney Downs School, formerly Grocers’ Company’s School 


Y dear W., — 

So you intend to be in Switzerland, ski-ing, 
the whole of your Christmas holiday. I have never 
hesitated to tell you so, when I have thought that you 
were guilty of any sin, whether of omission or com- 
mission. So I will now tell you plainly that in my 
opinion you are sinning in not arranging to attend the 
annual meeting of your own Association, the Incor- 
porated Association of Head Masters. All head masters 
who can ought to attend it. There is an attractive 
agenda, including several items in which you are bound 
to be personally interested, and on which you ought to 
express your thoughts. The annual dinner, too, is a 
function which you ought not to miss. I have heard at 


it some of the best after-dinner speaking which I have 
listened to in the course of a long life. The proportion 
of bad speeches is very small. Generally speaking, I 
blame you for not taking a greater part in the affairs of 
your Association. Unless I am greatly mistaken, you 
seldom attend the meetings of your Division. But enough 
of scolding. 

Yes, I know about the attempt which is being made 
to get a suitable honour for the gentleman you mention. 
I agree entirely with you that he thoroughly deserves 
what is being sought for him by his friends, because he 
has played a great part in secondary education and 
contributed largely to its development. But I venture 
to prophesy that he will not be offered what you and I 

(Continued on page 22) 
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CAMBRIDGEWM sctoo. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS BOOKS 


ARITHMETIC OF DAILY LIFE 
By H. WEBB and J. C. HILL. With humorous drawings by BERT THOMAS 
A Series of three books suitable for pupils |1-13-+- 


Stout manilla covers, Is. each. Cloth boards, Is. 3d. each. Teachers’ edition, 2s. 6d. each 


This series caters for every requirement mentioned in the new Board of Education Handbook of suggestions to teachers, April, 1937. 
Contains more of the Arithmetic of the ‘‘ mental *' type than any of its contemporaries. 


TEN MINUTE EXERCISES IN MATHEMATICS 
By H. WEBB 


In three parts, 6d. each part. Three parts in one volume, Is. 6d. - Teachers’ volume, with answers, 2s. 6d. 


Following the scheme of the three books of Webb and Hill's ‘‘ Arithmetic of Daily Life," this series offers graded exercises for class 
practice in mental arithmetic, the answers only to be written down. The object of the books is to train the pupil in speed and accuracy 
in the fundamentals of arithmetic, and to make possible the avoidance of unnecessary written work. 


A NEW GEOMETRY 


By A. W. SIDDONS and K. S. SNELL 
3s. 6d. NOTES AND ANSWERS, issued separately, Is. 


This book follows closely the recommendations of the recent report of the 
MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION SECOND REPORT ON THE TEACHING OF GEOMETRY 
“* Here is a most interesting geometry. The whole book is clearly the fruit of a lifetime’s teaching. It is in accordance with recent 
improvements, it is excellently printed and cheap.’’—The Journal of Education. 


By the same authors. AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOMETRY. Ready early 1939 


ROMA 
A reader for the Second Stage of Latin. 


By C. E. ROBINSON and P. G. HUNTER. 2s. 6d. 


A continuous series of passages in easy Latin taken from Classical authors. The subject-matter of the passages is emphasized rather 
than the style : the pupil reads of Roman life, Roman ways of thinking and Roman w. speaking. To bring out the connections between 
Roman civilization and our own, the vocabularies contain, beside the meanings of the selected words, their chief modern derivatives. 


YOUR BODY AND HOW IT WORKS 


By F. R. ELWELL. 2s. | 

A book of human physiology in which the processes are explained si and as often as possible by analogies with other processes 
with which the 13-14 year oft is familiar. Frough it is Gee it is i ti to provide work for one school year. it contains simple 
deductions about diet, exercise, and personal health. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 


of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, SCHOOL CERTIFICATE. 
MATHEMATICS, 1933-1937. Without answers, 2s. 6d. net. With answers, 3s. net 


ENGLISH, 1933-1937. 2s. net ITALIAN, 1933-1937. Is. 6d. net 
LATIN, + Is. 6d. net SPANISH, m Is. 6d. net 
FRENCH is 2s. net GREEK, . Is. 6d. net 
GERMAN y 2s. net SCIENCE, ü 3s. 6d. net 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
will be showing their educational publications at the following exhibitions : 
THE CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS : THE ASSISTANT MASTERS’ ASSOCIA- 


TION : THE SCIENCE MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION : THE MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION : THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
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regard as a suitable honour. The Board of Education 
has a great respect for the great organization of the 
elementary teachers, the National Union of Teachers, 
with its huge number of members. It has, very rightly, 
procured a suitable honour for a succession of the 
general secretaries of that organization, and no secondary 
teacher has grudged them that honour, because they 
have been very able, eminent men who have thoroughly 
deserved it for their services to education. But the 
Board of Education has never paid a similar compliment 
to secondary education, though the claims of some have 
been regarded as very strong by secondary teachers 
and have been strongly urged upon the Board. It has 
been contended that the fault lies with Downing Street, 
but that is all nonsense. True, the last word lies with 
Downing Street, but the Board can always get its own 
way, when it tries. 

You are quite mght when you say that some M.Ps 
have extraordinary ideas about education. Did you see 
the questions which Mr. Roland Robinson recently asked 
in the House of Commons? Among others he asked the 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Education, 
Mr. Kenneth Lindsay: (1) whether he is prepared to 
recommend the partial withholding of grants from those 
education authorities which refuse to co-operate with 
the Government in its policy of spread-over of annual 
holidays with pay, by making the appropriate adjust- 
ments in the dates of their examinations ? ; (2) whether 
in view of the attitude taken up by the university 
examining bodies on the question of altering the dates 
of their Certificate Examinations to suit the requirements 
of the spread-over of holidays with pay he will consider 
the setting up of a special examining body to deal with 
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School Certificate examinations throughout the country ? 
How a man considered worthy of representing a con- 
stituency in the high court of Parliament can publicly 
express such ridiculous ideas passes my comprehension. 
Mr. Kenneth Lindsay dealt very gently with him, and 
his reply shows that the Board now, whatever was 
the case in the past, fully realizes the difficulty of the 
problem. ‘‘ The question of possible changes,” he said in 
his reply, ‘‘ in the date of the examinations subsequent 
to 1940 will need to be considered later in the light of 
experience.” Mr. Roland Robinson went so far as to 
say that the universities were sabotaging important 
plans. Mr. Kenneth Lindsay said, “‘ I cannot accept the 
assumption.” I should think not. 

I should like to have your opinion on the following : 
‘In England and countries like England . . . the child 
enjoys an astonishing amount of false and quite unneces- 
sary prestige, owing to the fact that it is supposed to 
be innocent. . . . Thus we should expect to find, what 
we actually see to-day, a degree of reverence shown to 
the child which is as absurd as it is rumous of proper 
discipline. . . . Children are now very largely undis- 
ciplined, impudent and exacting, not only in the presence 
of adults but in all circumstances, because they feel 
the intense admiration, tacit or avowed, which colours 
every one of the adult’s relations to them.” 

This is from Sir Frank Fletcher’s book, extracts of 
which I gave you in my last letter. A horse dropped dead 
under the assistant master who had hired it. The horse 
dealer when informed said, ‘‘ How extraordinary! He 
never did that before.” 

Yours ever, 
W. Jj. T. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


EDUCATIONAL SETTLEMENTS IN WALES 


In the Editorial of a recent issue of The Journal of 
Education, I observe the following statement: ‘‘ The 
Welsh Council of Social Service has gone ahead in the 
establishment of educational settlements—nine such 
settlements having been established in the last few years.” 

As one who has been identified with the growth of the 
Educational Settlement Movement in South Wales, I feel 
obliged to write and point out that there is no truth in 
the above statement. The Welsh Council of Social 
Service has not at any time gone ahead and established 
any one of the Settlements in South Wales. In each case 
the Settlements have been promoted and fostered by 
independent committees in no way set up by or afhliated 
to the Welsh Council of Social Service. Moreover, the 
truth is that the most important of the Settlements were 
already in existence before the Welsh Council of Social 
Service was formed. 

I appreciate how important it is that the Educational 
Settlement Movement should have as wide a publicity 
as possible, but at the same time I think it is of the 
utmost importance that there should be no confusion in 


statements concerning it. WILLIAM HAZELTON 
Secretary. 


I regret that I wrongly attributed the foundation of 
Settlements in South Wales to the Welsh Council of 
Social Service, and I hasten to offer my apologies to the 
E.S.A. My mistake may, however, be considered 
pardonable since it is not easy, except for those most 
intimately concerned to disentangle the relative spheres 
of the various bodies concerned with measures of social 
amelioration in Wales. The Welsh Council of Social 
Service is concerned with the encouragement of any 
movement having as its aim the well-being of young 
people in particular. Its Secretary was, until recently, 
Sir Percy Watkins, who is also a Vice-President of the 
E.S.A. and who was one of the founders of Coleg Harlech. 
Coleg Harlech is one of the Colleges associated with the 
E.S.A. I was led to make a wrong deduction from a 
report on one of the many activities of Sir Percy Watkins 
on behalf of youth, and particularly unemployed youth, 
in Wales. I am glad to have this opportunity of adding 
that I am well aware from personal contact of the 
magnificent work done by the E.S.A. in South Wales. 


THE WRITER OF THE NOTE. 
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HIRSCHFELD’S 
PUBLICATIONS 


A MODERN FRENCH COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
Second Edition. 
By A. C. CLARK, M.A., Officier de l'Instruction Publique, 
Head of the School of Modern Languages, The Poly- 
technic, Regent Street, W. 1. Crown 8vo. xvi-+ 139 pp. 
Illus. Cloth. Price 2/6 (postage 3d.). 


A MODERN FRENCH COURSE, Part Il. 
Crown 8vo. ix + 182 pp. Cloth. Price 3/- (postage 3d.). 


A MODERN FRENCH READER FOR BEGINNERS 
By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c. Crown 8vo. viii + 116 pp. 
Illus. Limp cloth. Price 1/6 (postage 3d.). 


A MODERN TEXTBOOK OF COMMERCIAL 
FRENCH. 
By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c., and H. CHECKLEY, B.A. 
(Hons.). The Polytechnic Secondary School. Crown 8vo. 
vii + 97 pp. Cloth. Price 2/6 (postage 3d.). 


A MODERN COMMERCIAL FRENCH READER. 
By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c., and H. CHECKLEY, B.A. 
(Hons.). Crown 8vo. viii + 211 pp. Cloth. Price 
3/6 (postage 3d.). 


A MODERN GERMAN COURSE, Part |. Third 
Edition. 
By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c., and W. O. WILLIAMS, B.A. 
(Hons.). The Polytechnic Secondary School. Crown 8vo. 
viii + 154 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price 2/6 (postage 3d.). 


A MODERN GERMAN COURSE, Part Il. Second 
Edition. 
Crown 8vo. viii + 155 pp. Cloth. Price 3/- (postage 3d.). 


At S GERMAN COMMERCIAL COURSE, 
art I. 
Crown 8vo, viii -+ 151 pp. Cloth. Price 2/6 (postage 3d.). 


A pega GERMAN COMMERCIAL COURSE, 
art If. 
Crown 8vo. viii + 168 pp. Cloth. Price 2/6 (postage 3d.). 


A MODERN SPANISH COURSE, Part |. 
By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c., and W. O. WILLIAMS, B.A. 
(Hons.). Crown 8vo. xiv + 184 pp. Illus. Price 2/6 
(postage 3d.). 

A MODERN SPANISH COURSE, Part Il. 
Crown 8vo. viii + 156 pp. Illus. Cloth. 
(postage 3d.). 


A MODERN SPANISH READER FOR BEGINNERS. 
By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c., and J. V. GORNER, M.A., 
School of Modern Languages, The Polytechnic. Crown 
8vo. viii + rrr pp. Illus. Limp cloth. Price 2/- 
(postage 3d.). 


EVERYDAY GERMAN CONVERSATIONS (With 
English Transiation). 
By H. RAMBERGER, D.Phil., and E. A. BAYLIS, 
F.I.L. Crown 8vo. 120 pp. Cloth. Price 2/6 (postage 
3d.). 


LACHEN WIR MAL! 100 Easy Humorous Stories. 
By LOTTE STERN, F.I.L. Crown 8vo. 83 pp. Limp 
cloth. Price 1/6 (postage 3d.). 


GERMAN PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION : 
General and _ Literary—Commercial and 
Technical. 

By W. O. WILLIAMS, B.A. (Hons.). 128 pp. Cloth. 
Price 2/— (postage 4d.). 


AIDE-MEMOIRE FOR EXAMINATION CANDI- 
DATES. 
By F. E. DUCHEN E, Officier d’Académie, and C. WILKS, 
B.A., Archbishop Holgate’s Grammar School, York. 
Crown 8vo., wrappers. Price 6d. (postage rd.). 


Price 3/- 
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HENRY KIMPTON’S 
PUBLICATIONS 


New Work Just Ready 
TEXTBOOK OF ZOOLOGY 


By GEORGE EDWIN POTTER, Ph.D. 
Professor of Zoology, Baylor University 


Demy 8vo. 915 pp. with 440 Text Illustrations and 
15 Coloured Plates. Cloth 
Price 21/— net (postage 8d.) 


This book is very comprehensive, covering many phases of Zoology 
not usually covered in a text-book on this subject. These phases 
were written by men who are outstanding in the fields they cover. 


Second Revised Edition Now Ready 


A TEXTBOOK OF GENERAL 
BIOLOGY 


By E. GRACE WHITE, Ph.D. 
Professor of Biology, Wilson College, Chambersburg. 


Octavo. 667 pp. with 336 Illustrations. Cloth 
Price 15 /— net (postage 8d.) 


This book may serve as a gencral text or as a text for a specialized 
course, and will fill a real need in the educational world. 


TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS 


By GEORGE T. BRESNAHAN 
Track Coach and Assistant Professor of Physical Education, 
l University of Iowa 


and W. W. TUTTLE, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Physiology, University of Iowa 
Royal 8vo. 597 pp. with 72 Illustrations. Cloth 
Price 15/- net (postage 6d.) 
“t The whole book has been designed to develop the beginner as 


well as to improve the performance of the advanced athlete.’’— 
Journal of Education. 


HENRY KIMPTON, 
263 High Holborn, London, W.C.I 


HIRSCHFELD’S 
CONVERSATIONAL 
DICTIONARIES 


ENGLISH— FRENCH 
ENGLISH—GERMAN 
ENGLISH—ITALIAN 
ENGLISH—SPANISH 
ENGLISH— ARABIC 


Price 3/6 each, by post, 3/9 


The plan of these miniature Conversational Diction- 
aries is not only to give the English words in their 
ordinary alphabetical order with the foreign equivalents, 
but to group together under each word of importance 
the phrases that are commonly associated with it, thus 
making the volume an invaluable combination of the 
Dictionary proper and the Phrase Book, a combination 
exceedingly simple, but one which has hitherto not 
existed. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE ON REQUEST 


Hirschfeld Brothers, Ltd., rueusners, 263 High Holborn, London, W.C. I 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The prize for the December Competition is awarded 
to “ Agricola ” ; proxime accessit ‘‘ Memus.”’ 
The winners of the October and November Competi- 
tions were respectively Miss Joyce Chambers, 14 High 
Street, Hoyland, near Barnsley, Yorks., and Mr. H. V. 
Waterfield, of Burley Street, near Ringwood, Hants. 
We classify the twenty-six entries received as follows : 
Class I.—Agricola, Memus, Argentea, C. F. S., Olim, 
H. S. W., Llanandras. 

Class II.—Bubenberg, Atlantis, Tula, Château d'If, 
Ex Or, J. E. M., Urbanus, Untranslateable, 
Hibernia, Blackwing. 

Class III.—Obolus (1), Old Trident, Lee Anderson, 

; B. D. F., Obolus (2), Fidelis, Chardonne, 
Nautilus, Onyx. 


VOLKSWEISE 
Mich rührt so sehr 
böhmischen Volkes Weise, 
schleicht sie ins Herz sich leise, 
macht sie es schwer. 


Wenn ein Kind sacht 

singt beim Kartoffeljäten, 
klingt dir sein Lied im späten 
Traum noch der Nacht. 
Magst du auch sein 

weit über Land gefahren, 
fällt es dir doch nach Jahren 
stets wieder ein. 


TRANSLATED BY “ AGRICOLA ” 
Bohemian songs 
into my heart come stealing 
till, with their soft appealing, 
it sighs and longs. 


A child’s low song 

sung while potato weeding, 
haunts thee in dreams unheeding 
all the night long. 


O’er hill and plain 

far though thy path be flinging, 
still, after years, his singing 
finds thee again. 


“You touch the flower, the bloom is fled.” Com- 
petitors have sometimes reproached us with setting 
second-rate poetry for translation ; nevertheless, it was 
perhaps a mistake to set this poem of Rilke’s, so reminis- 
cent of Heine’s lyrics and equally hard to convey into 
another language undamaged. In most cases it suffered 
the fate of the butterfly about which Goethe wrote in a 
passage which we translated a few months ago. More 
than one apologetic footnote and one nom de guerre 
—“ Untranslateable '’—told us how hard simplicity was 
found to be. And we must admit that even those in 
Class I are “ first-class ’’ not absolutely, but only rela- 
tively to the difficulties of their task. 

We came to the conclusion that qualifications for 
Class I must be (a) simplicity of metre and diction, 
(b) expression of the essential thoughts in the original. 
Chief among the non-essentials we reckon the word 
potatoes, perhaps not more unpoetic than Kartoffeln, 
but a cause of much grief and pain to translators, several 
of whom produced impossibly awkward middle stanzas 


in the attempt to include this ungainly word. 
“ Urbanus’s”’ pratte-patch was an incongruous touch in 
a poem concerned with Bohemia, not Ireland. 

“ Agricola’s ’’ flinging in the last verse was rather a 
straining of poetic license for the sake of the rime. 
“ Memus ” sent in, not for the first time, a version in the 
language of Burns, appropriate enough here. Her first 
and third verses were not so good as the charming middle 
verse 

Sweet lilt o’ child 

at tattie-weedin’ singin’, 

thro’ yer nicht’s dream keeps ringin’ 
later, sae mild. 

In the version by “ Argentea ” the first verse was the 

best : 
It moves me much 
Bohemia’s folk-song tender, 
and makes the heart surrender 
to its sad touch. 


The translation by “ C. F. S.,’’ which we placed fourth, 
was in a pleasing and suitable metre, though not that of 
the original. “ Olim,” like “ H. S. W.” and others, 
seemed to imply that the poet, in the first verse, is 
speaking of a particular air, but actually he must mean 
Bohemian folk-song in general. “ Llanandras ” made a 
very fair attempt, ending weakly, in contrast to 
“ H. S. W.,”’ whose last two lines 
rings that music unchanging 
after long years. 


were genuine poetry. But his rendering was, as a whole, 
too studied. 

“ Bubenberg,” “ Atlantis,” and “ J. E. M.,” though 
stilted in places, managed to skate over the thin ice which 
divides simplicity from the waters of bathos. Some in 
Class II were less agile: e.g. “ Blackwing,” with 

Her song to thee’ come speeding 
Dreamward quite oft, 


and “ Tula ” with 
songs of Bohemian folk 


tnto my heart they soak 
and make it ache. 


“Chateau d’If,” too, after an admirable beginning, 
achieved unconscious humour at the end of his first 
stanza—at least, so it struck both the Prize Editor and 
an independent critic. The verse ran : 
Bohemian song, 
The great folk-heart revealing, 
Steals into mine appealing, 
and makes it long. 


“ Ex Or” was sadly unspontaneous. ‘‘ Untranslate- 
able ” rimed creeps with leaves in a version which, on 
the whole, caught the spirit of the original reasonably 
well. ‘‘ Urbanus,” like one or two others, failed to make 
it clear who was dreaming, in the middle verse. 
“ Hibernia’s ” first two verses were good; the third, 
alas, with its roaming and gloaming, was irresistibly 
reminiscent of Harry Lauder. 

Versions in Class III contained one or more actual 
misunderstandings of German words. ‘‘ Lee Anderson ” 
thought that Magst du auch sein gefahren meant you would 
fain be gone. “ Nautilus” made a similar mistake, 
besides getting the first verse all wrong. “ B. D. F’s” 

(Continued on page 26) 
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trouble was not recognizing Wetse in the sense of tune, 
and thus translating by peasant life. “ Chardonne,”’ in 
a metre which seemed commonplace beside that of the 
original, wrote that the poet’s heart grew heavy with 
memories dear. We were greatly attracted by “ Obolus’s”’ 
version in an entirely different metre from that of the 
German poem ; it read like original verse of a high order. 
His attempt in Rilke’s metre was much less successful. 
But in both, “ Obolus,” like several more, no doubt 
better acquainted with French than with German, 
wrote of gipsy music. Böhmisch is always Bohemian, 
and has nothing to do with Zigeuner. Rilke (Prague was 
his native city), is writing, not of the wild gipsy airs, 
but of the slow, plaintive, Slavonic folk-songs of Czech- 
Bohemia, which play a great part in the national life. 


Since setting this poem for translation, the Prize 
Editor has had opportunities of meeting some of the 
Sudeten German refugees to whom this country has given 
temporary asylum until arrangements can be made for 
their emigration to some country or Dominion where they 
will be able to start life afresh. These unfortunate 
people, whose only crime is to have opposed the political 
activities of those now in control in the occupied area, 
had to flee at a few hours’ notice, leaving their homes and 
possessions. In many cases their wives and children have 
not yet been able to rejoin them. They are nearly all 
educated men of the professional classes—including 
schoolmasters—and it is a particular source of distress to 
them to have lost all their books. If, at this season of 
goodwill, any of our readers who may have German books 
to spare would care to send them to the Prize Editor, 
he would undertake to pass them on and is sure that they 
would be received with the deepest gratitude. German- 
English dictionaries would be particularly welcome. 


“ H. S. W.” is no doubt right in criticizing “ Ex Or’s ” 
dim religious light in the translation of Le Cardonnel’s 
verses. But we still cannot enthuse over his own rather 
‘“ precious ” use of the word withheld, especially in a 
phrase so unmelodious as Louvre withheld. The use of 
Louvre in the original, about which he expresses uncer- 
tainty, is surely an allusion to the place, not as a royal 
palace, but as a famous museum and art collection. 
“ Wehmut ” may be interested to know that “ H. S. W.” 
for whose opinion we have much respect, thought his 
poem the best. 

A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation of the following passage from Dre Weissen Götter, 
by Eduard Stucken. (Erich Reiss Verlag, Berlin.) 
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Am Flusse Garigliano in Kalabrien, unter den Fahnen des 
grossen Capitan Consalvo Ferrante—oder seines Gegners 
Cesare Borgia—waren Abenteuer noch zu bestehen. Dort 
lockte noch wilde Romantik. Die Sonne des untergehenden 
Rittertums erstrahlte ein letztes Mal in einem golden 
leuchtenden Abendrot. Blutige Kämpfe wurden unter- 
brochen und Turniere abgehalten für die Schaulust beider 
feindlichen Heere. Wie einst die Horatier und Curatier, 
tjosteten vor der belagerten Stadt Trani elf auserwählte 
Spanier mit elf auserwähblten Franzosen, bloss um die 
grössere Kühnheit der einen oder andern Nation darzutun. 
Es war der Herbst des Mittelalters. Seelengrösse und 
Grausamkeit gingen nebeneinander Arm in Arm. Als ein 
spanischer Soldat einem gefangenen Schweizer die Goldkette 
vom Halse riss, verfolgte der grosse Capitan Consalvo 
Ferrante den fliehenden Frevler, holte ihn ein und strafte ihn 
eigenhändig. Als der Conte Fabio Orsini einen Getreuen des 
Cesare Borgia getötet, wusch er sich die Hände und den 
Mund mit dem Blute des Ermordeten. ... 


Ruhm war in Italien zu finden, aber kein Gold. Nach 
einigem Schwanken entschied sich daher Cortes fiir die neue 
Welt. Genau zehn Jahre war es her, dass Columbus den 
Fuss auf die Antillen gesetzt. Der Reiz des Neuen, die 
Schauer des Unerforschten, die Aussicht auf Reichttimer 
—kurz, Habsucht, Tatendrang und Abenteuerlust lockten 
in das seltsame Westland. Der Nachfolger des Columbus, 
Don Nicolás de Ovando, riistete eben eine Flotte aus. 
Cortes, entfernt verwandt mit ihm, liess sich anwerben. 
Doch kurz vor der Abreise kletterte unser Held auf einer 
seidenen Strickleiter an einer hohen Hausmauer empor, 
um durch das Fenster zu einer geliebten Frau zu gelangen, 
—da plötzlich gab das Mauerwerk nach, und zwei Stock 
tief stürzte er hinab, uberschiittet vom nachbréckelnden 
Gestein und Kalk. Zwar nicht den Hals, aber doch mehrere 
Rippen hatte er sich gebrochen und musste sich im Spital 
heilen lassen. Die Flotte segelte ohne ihn ab. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanted by the coupon printed on page 29, must reach 
the office by the first post on February 1, 1939, addressed, 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 


TOPICS AND EVENTS 


History of Music.—One of the most ambitious musical 
ventures has just been completed after eight years. This is 
the £20,000 History of Music, by Percy Scholes, who began 
work on it early in 1930. The history covers music from 
plain-song of the tenth century to the modern composers of 
to-day. It is the joint production of the Oxford University 
Press and the Columbia Graphophone Company, and 
although it was launched at the time of the general depres- 
sion, it was accorded such a reception that there was never 
any doubt about its ultimate completion. The fifth volume, 
which completes the history, was published early in 
December and promises to be the most provocative of all 
in its effort to suggest the sixteen composers entitled to 
represent the first forty years of the twentieth century in 
music. . 


Morley College—New Courses.—'' The Contemporary 
World ” is to be the subject of the Tuesday evening public 
lectures at Morley College, 61 Westminster Bridge Road, 
during the spring term. The course will cover Italy, 
Germany, France, Sweden, the U.S.A., Russia, China and 
Turkey, and the lecturers will include: Miss Elizabeth 
Monroe, Sir Bernard Pares, Sir John Pollock, Sir Ernest 
Simon, Mr. C. J. S. Sprigge and Sir Frederick Whyte. 
Other new short courses of lectures deal with such diverse 
topics as Play Production, Everyday Art, Clear Thinking, 
England for Holidaymakers, the Regulation of Industry, 
the Conducting of Choirs and Orchestras. A new feature is 
the opening of a class in Ballet Dancing under the direction 
of Antony Tudor. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Chartered Accountants. 


GUYS HOSPITAL 
DENTAL SCHOOL 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by U.C.C. 
include extremely low fees, which may be paid by 
instalments. Textbooks are lent free to London 
Matriculation and Special Entrance Exam. students 
resident in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
Detailed schemes of practical work are given for 
Intermediate Arts, Science and Engineering exami- 
nations, also for B.Sc. General. In the event of 
failure, tuition is continued free of charge subject 
to certain reasonable conditions. 


Courses are also provided for Oxford or 
Cambridge School Certificate, Higher School 
Certificate, Oxford Responsions, Cambridge 
Previous, London University Teachers’ Diploma 
and Diploma in Geography, A.C.P., L.C.P., etc. 


Full particulars (mention examination) may be had 
post free from the Registrar, 14 Burlington House, 
Cambridge. 


Free Prospectus 


Provides the full curriculum for the B.D.S. 
Degree of the University of London and for 
Diplomas in Dental Surgery. The Departments 
of Dental Prosthetics and the Department of Con- 
servative Dental Surgery are under the direction of 
whole-time University Professors. Dental Students 
attend separate classes in “‘ General Subjects ” 
(Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Anatomy, Physiology, 
Pathology, Medicine and Surgery) in the Medical 
School and so are able to complete the whole of their 
professional training within the Hospital. Special 
programmes of work are arranged for students who 
desire to obtain a medical as well as a dental 
qualification. 

The number of patients is unlimited, and there 
is ample scope for clinical work. 

Special facilities are available for students who 
have not yet completed their examinations in 
Chemistry, Physics and Biology. 

There are vacancies for October, 1939, for 1st 
B.D.S. and Pre-medical Students, and also for 
students who are eligible to commence the first 


giving particulars of U.C.C. Courses, Tutors, Fees, 
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The Lady Mount Temple Cup.—The Lady Mount 
Temple Cup, awarded each year to the school affiliated to 
the Electrical Association for Women which submits the 
_best essay on a given electrical subject, has this year been 
won by 16-year-old Phyllis Perkins, a pupil at the Burlington 
‘School, Wood Lane, London, for her essay on “ Electricity 
—the Girdle of the World ” This is the first time that the 
Cup has been won by a London school—in 1936 it was 
awarded to the Hutchesons’ Girls’ Grammar School, 
Glasgow, and in 1937 to the City of Bath Girls’ School. 


Conference of Educational Assoclations.—The 
Twenty-seventh Annual Conference of Educational Asso- 
ciations will be held at University College, University of 
London (Gower Street, W.C. 1), from January 2 to 7, 1939. 
The main theme for the discussions is, ‘‘ The Function of the 
University.” The Rt. Hon. Lord Macmillan, Chairman of 
the Court of the University of London, has chosen this 
title for his presidential address which will be delivered 
at 5 p.m. on Tuesday, January 3. ‘‘ The University in a 
Changing World ” will be discussed at 5 p.m., on Thursday, 
January 5, by the Vice-Chancellor of Durham University, 
the Mistress of Girton College, the President of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, and a representative of American 
university education. The meetings promise to be of rather 
exceptional interest, both as regards subjects and speakers. 
In addition to meetings organized by the affiliated asso- 
ciations, there will be, as formerly, meetings on the subject 
of industrial psychology, and on the use of broadcasting and 
of educational films in the school. Special attention is 
being given to the provision of a large number of demon- 
strations by educational societies and firms; in this 
connection, daily demonstrations will be given of etluca- 
tional films accompanied by talks by specialists. Expedi- 
tions are being arranged for Conference members to a large 
number of places of educational interest. l 
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Book List on Speech.—The Speech Institute, 56 
Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1, has just compiled, for 
the National Book Council, a list of some 150 books on 
speech training, verse speaking and phonetics, which 
should be of interest and value to school teachers. Copies 
may be had for 3d., post free. 


Safety Poster Competition.—Prizes of £50, £15 and 
£10 are being offered by the National “ Safety First” 
Association for a poster dealing with the prevention of road 
accidents to young people. The winning design will be used 
for special display in connection with the Association’s 1939 
campaign. Mr. Kenneth Bird (Fougasse), Sir Philip Game 
(Commissioner, Metropolitan Police) and Mr. Frank Pick 
(London Passenger Transport Board) have agreed to act as 
judges. Entries close on February 1, and full particulars 
may be had from the Association. A stamped envelope 
should accompany the application. 


Science in the Army.—The purpose of the War Office 
Exhibition now open free in the Science Museum, South 
Kensington, is to illustrate the British Army’s working 
partnership with science. It shows how the modern army 
strives to keep abreast of scientific development and to make 
the fullest use of science throughout its complex organiza- 
tion. Intensive mechanization requires a high degree of 
mechanical knowledge among personnel, and this in turn 
demands thorough and specialized technical training. Sec- 
tions on the schools and organization of the army are all in- 
cluded and a small illustrated handbook containing a more 
detailed commentary on the Exhibition has been specially 
written for the War Office by Mr. Anthony Armstrong, 
copies of which will be on sale at the Science Museum, or 
may be obtained from the publishers, H.M. Stationery 
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BLACKIE 


THE MAKING OF THE MODERN WORLD 


A correlated survey of the history of Europe, America and Asia from the end of the Fifteenth Century to the 
outbreak of the Worid War 
By W. R. McAULIFFE, B.A. (London), 
First Class Special Honours (Senior Honoursman), School of Medieval and Modern History at London University : sometime 
Derby Student for Historical Research : Author of Modern Europe Explained. 
Seven maps in colour. Parallel Time Charts. 
Price 2s. 9d. 


The aim of this book is to present in language suitable for pupils of from 12 to 15 years of age, the story of the world 
from the end of the fifteenth century to the beginning of the twentieth. The book thus gives the essential background to 
the understanding of the world as it is to-day—and such an understanding should be one of the primary aims of the course 


in history. 
A History of Great Britain and the British Empire since 1688 
By E. J. HUTCHINS, B.Litt., M.A. (Oxon.), And L. W. STEPHENS, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Final Honour School of Modern History. Head Master, Varndean Final Honour School of Philosophy, Politics and 
School for Boys, Brighton. Economics. Assistant Master, Varndean School 
for Boys, Brighton. 
Book 1. 1688-1830. 5s. Book 2. 1815-1919, in preparation. 


With Thirty New Maps. 
This book deals with the history of Great Britain and the British Empire from 1688 till 1830. Book 2, which is in 
active preparation, covers the period 1815 till 1919 
Two Centuries of Change has been written for the School Certificate forms and for those post-School Certificate forms 
where history is studied but not as a specialist subject for the Higher School Certificate. The matter of the book covers 


modern British History in its Political, Imperial, Social and Economic aspects with reference to Europe where necessary. 
Summaries, including date lists, of each chapter are given at the end of the book. 


Invaluable to all who are taking History in the School Certificate or similar examinations 


ENGLISH HISTORY FOR EXAMINATION STUDENTS 


By E. L. HASLUCK, M.A., D.P.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
Formerly Senior History Master of Westminster City School. 


Book 1. 1066-1485. Book 3. 1689-1815. 
Book 2. 1485-1689. Price 1s: 6d. each. Book 4. 1815-1914. 


The four books in the series English History for Examination Students are designed for the use of pupils preparing for 
Matriculation, School Certificate, Scottish Leaving Certificate, and other similar examinations, and may be used both as 
text-books and for revision. 

The student working for an examination, studying a detailed history book with the best will in the world, often finds it 
difficult to ‘‘ see the wood for the trees.” The series of short outlines of the major developments of English History presented 
in these books should enable such students to approach their work with a clearer understanding of the aims and values 
of their studies. 

The topics presented are those most commonly chosen for examination questions to-day. The author has based his 
selection on a wide teaching experience and a thorough knowledge of examination requirements, and he has attempted to 
familiarize the student with the presentation of the most essential points in examination answers, particularly those of the 
** discuss ” type. 

Each of the four books is provided with two carefully compiled sets of test questions—one based mainly on the topics 
dealt with in the book, the other involving further selection and arrangement of material. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF JESUS 


By W. M. WIGFIELD, M.A., 
Head Master of Godalming County School. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


This book owes much to the author’s experience in teaching forms up to and including those preparing for various 
School Certificate Examinations. It is an attempt to help the pupils in such forms to think afresh about reasons and 
meanings. ‘ We have,” the author writes, “ been so accustomed to the words and traditional explanations of the Gospel 
story, that we do not always recapture the vitality of Jesus and the freshness of the truth He preached.”’ 

The book is provided with a series of stimulating questions. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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* CONSTABLE x 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
A New Life 
Supplementary to, and corrective of, 
Lockhart’s Biography 
by SIR HERBERT GRIERSON 
With a frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 18s. net 


* 
CECIL RHODES 


by BASIL WILLIAMS 


New Revised Edition. 6s. net 


. . a real biography—excellent in perspec- 
tive, in terseness, and in writing ” (Spectator). 


* 
BRAMSHILL 


Being the Memoirs of 
JOAN PENELOPE COPE 


With Coloured Plates. 7s. 6d. net 


“ This beautifully produced book, with its charm- 
ing illustrations and decorations, is entirely the 
work ofa child of 12. it provides lively, informal 
descriptions of several well-known visitors to the 
house, including Queen Mary and other members 
of the Royal Family. The book should be read 
by all who are Interested in the child mind.” 
(Woman Teacher). 


PERSONALITY 


A Psychological Interpretation 
by Prof. G. W. ALLPORT 
Royal 8vo. lós. net 


“Side by side with a thoroughgoing application 
of the scientific method in education, on the 
understanding that science is measurement, there 
has been developed in recent years a psychological 
point of view which supplies a valuable counter- 
active to the over-stressed statistical analysis. . . . 
In his very fine volume recently issued . . . we 
get the true psychology of personality, of which 

rof. Allport writes so well’’ (The Journal of 
Education’, 


HISTORICAL PLAYS 


for Schools 
by 
NAOMI MITCHISON 
Two Series. Linen Bound. Each Is. 9d. net 


(Library Edition entitled “AN END AND A 
BEGINNING,” complete in one volume, cloth 
bound, 5s. net.) 


10 ORANGE STREET, LONDON 
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The Journal and its Editors 


By T. RAYMONT, M.A., formerly Warden of Goldsmith's 
College, University of London 

With the present issue, The Journal of Education 
enters upon a new stage in its long history. As these 
words are being written, Sir Richard Gregory and 
Mr. G. D. Dunkerley are still joint editors, but on the day 
these words reach readers of The Journal, their retirement 
will have taken effect. In my capacity as a veteran 
contributor—I think my first contribution was accepted 
by the late Francis Storr about forty years ago—I 
have undertaken at the request of the new editors to 
say something about the changes which have taken 
place in The Journal, especially those change which 
have happened within the more recent years. 

Eleven years ago, when I wrote a similar article, 
though not on a similar occasion, I remarked that The 
Journal enjoyed the distinction, for what it is worth, 
of having its origin and early history wrapped in a cloud, 
or at any rate in a light mist, of uncertainty. The first 
Journal of Education, a quarterly, was issued from 1831 to 
35 by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
and was published by Charles Knight. The second, 
The English Journal of Education, lasted in one form or 
another from 1847 to 69. The present paper can be traced 
back to The Quarterly Journal of Education and Scholastic 
Advertiser, which underwent various changes between 
its birth in 1867 and its demise in 1878. In 1879 came 
into existence The Journal of Education as we know it, 
the new proprietor having acquired the title. But the 
first volume was a thin book as compared with those 


es OÍ later years. 
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The well-known editorial work of the scholar-journalist 
Francis Storr, the way in which he secured the support 
of the ablest of educational writers in the 1880's, and 
in those years laid down the lines of policy which give 
The Journal its own individual place and character in 
English periodical literature, formed the subject of an 
article contributed a year ago by Mr. William Rice, who 
speaks from first-hand knowledge of the whole episode. 
His account is so recent and so easily accessible that 
there is no need to repeat it here. I pass to an event 
which more nearly concerns this rapid survey—the 
appearance in 18g9, under the editorship of Mr. R. A. 
Gregory (as he then was) and Mr. A. T. Simmons, of 
The School World, well remembered, I doubt not, by 
the older generation of teachers, especially in secondary 
and technical schools. The School World had its own 
distinctive features. To a great extent it was written 
by practical teachers for practical teachers. The 
editors, as might have been expected, gave considerable 
prominence to the teaching of natural science, and in so 
doing they met a need which was specially felt at that 
time. 

But Sir Richard Gregory, throughout his long 
and distinguished career, has always taken the broad 
human outlook, and, like the great Victorians from 
whom he received guidance and inspiration, has ever 
been a good humanist as well as a man of science— 
witness his fine defence of science against the charge 
that science is morally responsible for the most horrible 
features of modern warfare, and his consistent stand for 
enlisting the help of science and of the scientific temper 
in all efforts toward the amelioration of the lot of man. 
And so in his hands The School World, started by him 
when he was still quite a young man, never neglected 
the humanistic elements in education, but never admitted 
that science was no part of a liberal course of study. 

For about twenty years The Journal of Education and 
The School World continued to run their parallel and 
independent courses, and then, in 1918, The School 
World ceased publication, and became absorbed in 
The Journal of Education, under the joint editorship of 
Mr. Gregory, who was soon to receive the honour of 
knighthood, and Mr. Simmons. To the great regret 
of all who knew him, Mr. Simmons died suddenly a few 
years later, while still in the prime of life. He was 
succeeded as joint editor by Mr. Dunkerley, whose wide 
educational outlook and whose unfailing tact and 
courtesy, so well known and highly appreciated by all 
contributors, have been an incalculable asset to The 
Journal. 

I have referred freely to editors and contributors. 
But editors after all, whether they actually write for 
their journal or not, are in a true sense the chief con- 
tributors to its welfare, and it remains for me to indicate, 
so far as is possible in a necessarily brief statement, the 
something which the retiring editors appear to me to 
have attempted and done. By the time they assumed 
editorial control, the battle for a complete system of 
national education, and for the stabilization of the 
teaching profession, had been won, and it remained to 
develop in detail what had been conceded generally. 
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They were thus faced by a new situation, requiring 
corresponding changes of plan. But though change 
was inevitable, they were careful to preserve those 
features which had helped to make The Journal a real 
and a strong influence during the preceding generation. 

To this day The Journal continues to envisage 
education, from the elementary school to the university, 
as a great national concern. It draws its contributors, 
as it always did, from a wide field, not only of profes- 
sional experts, but also of persons of distinction in 
literature and in science. It continues to give equal 
recognition to the work of men and of women, and to 
insist upon fair play to the efficient private school ; 
to give publicity, on a necessarily enlarged scale, to 
the work of educational societies ; to keep its readers 
regularly informed of educational events in the overseas 
dominions and in foreign countries; and to make a 
special feature of careful reviewing of new publications. 

The principal change which I seem to discern in the 
columns of The Journal since its absorption of The 
School World is in the increased prominence given to 
practical topics connected with actual school work. 
Such topics had by no means been neglected in the past, 
but that they should receive further emphasis was the 
natural consequence of the amalgamation of the two 
papers, and also of the altered situation which gave 
teachers, in schools of all grades, a new motive for settling 
down to the real work of education. Examples are seen 
to abound as one turns over the volumes of The Journal 
for recent years, and it is almost at random that I notice 
in particular the extensive discussions of current 
secondary school problems, of school libraries, of the 
selection of class books, of a ‘‘ layman’s library,” of 
“work and play out of school,” and of a young head 
master’s problems—this last by a wise and witty con- 
tributor who has passed that way himself. And the long 
list of articles, all of them practical in the best sense, by 
the late Sir John Adams, is evidence of the high regard 
in which The Journal was held by one of the most dis- 
tinguished of educational writers in his time. 

Sir Richard Gregory and Mr. Dunkerley will take 
with them, in their well-earned retirement, the thanks 
and admiration of multitudes of persons interested in 
education, not only in Britain, but wherever the English 
language is spoken. 

Under the new management The Journal will maintain 
its independent character, but its scope will gradually be 
extended to cover all forms of education, and there will 
be an increase in the number of general articles. 

Mr. E. Salter Davies, formerly Director of Education 
for Kent, has been appointed Editor, with Mr. Lauwerys, 
of the Institute of Education, as Associate Editor. 
MSS., criticisms and suggestions for future articles are 
invited. ee eee een 

Le Play Society.—The Seventh Annual Conference of 
the Le Play Society, at College Hall, Malet Street, London, 
W.C. 1, now in session to January 5, is primarily 
concerned with continuing the sociological study of London 
by an investigation of the City of Westminster; but the 
programme of lectures includes a good deal of matter col- 


lected on the Society’s expeditions to the Continent in 
the course of the year. 
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HALF-A-CENTURY’S ADVANCES IN BIOLOGY 


By O. H. LATTER, M.A. 


THE last fifty years have witnessed a remarkable 

change in the position occupied by biology in 
school curricula, in the interest taken in biological topics 
by the general public, and not least in the content of the 
subject itself and in its mode of presentation to the 
learner. In 1888, when first the present writer was 
entrusted with biological teaching, the bulk of the 
zoological and botanical teaching at the universities 
was on morphological lines; research was still largely 
dominated by a desire to obtain yet further evidence 
in support of the theory of organic evolution which by 
then had received general assent; in comparative 
anatomy, embryology, and palaeontology the search had 
ever in view the establishment of homologies. Physi- 
ology, except for medical students, was a subsidiary 
matter. To explain heredity, though the facts were 
not in dispute, there was no satisfactory theory ; 
Darwin’s ‘ pangenesis ” with its supposed ‘‘ gemmules ’ 
had nothing to support it. Mendel’s classic work lay 
overlooked for another dozen years. 

In schools, biology as a class subject was non-existent ; 
the few pupils to whom it was taught were nearly all 
destined for the medical profession: indeed, animal 
physiology was looked at askance by the authorities as 
hardly a “‘ nice ” subject virginibus puerisque. 

The amount of space to-day devoted to biology in 
the Press, and the large output by publishing firms of 
books more or less biological bear striking testimony to 
the enhanced esteem of biology in the minds of the 
general public. A notable example of the depth to 
which the general reader is prepared to delve into the 


subject is the publication in a cheap series of an up-to- ` 


date book? on the not easy subject of heredity. In this 
the author, after a few introductory pages for the benefit 
of the tyro, discusses a large range of results of controlled 
breeding experiments, and proceeds to explain them in 
terms of the behaviour of the now familiar “‘ genes.” 
In fact, the geneticist to-day explains the phenomena of 
inheritance on the ‘‘ gene ” theory with the same confi- 
dence as does the chemist chemical phenomena on the 
atomic. His final chapter which opens with “ It is no 
longer seriously denied that organic evolution has taken 
place ” will doubtless not receive the assent of Mr. Dewar 
whose volume? purports to reply to Dr. A. M. Davies’ 
Evolution and tts Modern Critics, in addition to adducing 
further difficulties. Briefly, Mr. Dewar declines to admit 
that any of the evidences quoted by his opponent is 
proof that evolution has occurred. 

It was Darwin's theory of Natural Selection that 
gained acceptance for the theory of evolution ; and if 
any reader wishes to survey the armour, offensive and 
defensive, resulting from the struggle for existence he 


1The Study of Heredity. By E. B. Forp. (Home University 
Library of Modern Knowledge.) (2s. 6d. net, Butterworth.) 


2 More Difficulties of the Evolution Theory and a Reply to 
Evolution and its Modern Critics. By D. Dewar. (8s. 6d. 
Thynne.) 


should turn to Mr. Ditmars’ well illustrated volume? for 
facts selected from many different Orders. Three 
delightful books of a more peaceful character by B. M. 
Nicholas‘ will appeal to every lover of animals. They 
deal exclusively with our native mammals and birds, 
and contain abundant information about the habits of 
each; and are enriched by an exceptionally brilliant 
series of photographs. Of somewhat the same character, 
and again beautifully illustrated, is Mr. Seton Gordon’s 
volume’. Here, however, the arrangement is ecological— 
garden birds, birds of sea-coast, and so on; with a 
final chapter on the British species of ducks. 

An enthusiastic botanist, Mr. Gathorne Hardy’ deals 
with our wild flowers on much the same lines; and 
wisely refrains from giving too precise details as to the 
habitat of rarer species—perhaps lest he deprive the 
reader of the pleasure that he himself derives from the 
hunt. 

The character of biology books designed for school use 
is strongly influenced by the syllabuses of examining 
bodies. In recent years many such books have been 
published in this country, and in all the aim is to drive 
home the fundamental facts of vital phenomena, to lay 
stress on function rather than on structure, and to 
emphasize the importance of biology in human affairs, 
both personal and social. The number of plant and of 
animal types studied is rigidly restricted, but their 
respective vital functions and their interdependence 
receive full treatment. In America, however, similar 
books usually cover a much wider field; thus the 
collaborators in’, besides including what is usual in 
English books, discuss the influence of environment on 
human races as well as on the fauna and flora; and 
conclude their book with a series of chapters entitled 
“ The rise of Homo sapiens,” ‘‘ Biological problems of 
to-day,” “‘ Our greatest resource, health.” The American 
way of teaching biology as a class subject for general 
education has much to commend it. 

The English mode of treatment of zoology for standards 
such as the Higher Certificate is exemplified by Mr. 
Wheeler’s volume in which the structure of some 
eighteen representative animals is described in detail, 
and the homologies of their several organs fully explained. 
It also contains a good account of chordate embryology, 
and—herein greatly differing from the books of fifty 
years ago—pays adequate attention to physiology. 


3 The Fight to Live. By R. L. Ditmars. (8s. 6d. net. Lovat 
Dickson.) 

«1. At Home in the Fields. 2. At Home about Hedgerows 
and Homesteads. 3. At Home in the Woods. By B. M. Nicuo- 
LAS. (5s. net each. Blackie.) 

s Wild Birds in Britain. By S. Gorpon. (The British Nature 
Library.) (8s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

¢ Wild Flowers in Britain. By R. GATHORNE-Harpy. (The 
British Nature Library.) (8s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

7 High School Biology. By Prof. R. C. BeNepict, W. W. 
Knox and G. K. Stone. (8s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 

8 Text-Book of Zoology. By W. F. WHEELER. (Ios. 6d. 
Heinemann.) 
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Unfortunately the text is not free from “‘ slips,’ of 
which the most glaring is the description of the ciliary 
processes and suspensory ligament of the eye, where 
what is true of the section is stated of the eye as a 
whole. 

Soon after the general acceptance of organic evolution 
discussions arose regarding the nature of the first living 
thing : was its mode of nutrition that of a plant, or that 
of an animal, or, like that of some existing lowly 
organisms, that of both? It was urged by some that 
since plants are now the only organisms that can feed on 
inorganic substances, the first living thing must have 
been plant-like—oblivious of the fact that this is true 
only of green plants, and that it is inconceivable that so 
highly complex a creature as a chlorophyll-containing 
plant could have been the starting point. Others (Ray 
Lankester, if we remember right, among them), suggested 
that the physical and chemical conditions that prevailed 
in the remote past on Earth resulted in the production 
of substances which only just missed being protoplasm, 
i.e. of organic substances, and further that the same 
conditions at length produced actual protoplasm which 
was able to feed on the pre-existing organic substances ; 
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in other words, that the first living thing fed in the 
animal way, holozoically. For neither of these views 
was there a shred of evidence. 


There has recently, however, appeared in English an 
important book® in which a large body of evidence is 
adduced to show that the second of the above views was 
probably near to the truth. The author, a distinguished 
Russian biochemist, after discussing the steps by which 
the theory of Spontaneous Generation eventually 
received its quietus from Pasteur, and after disposing of 
the idea that life is co-eternal with matter, goes on to 
show from the known facts of astronomy ascertained by 
the spectroscope, and from the known laws of chemical 
combination, that organic substances were gradually 
evolved, and that new properties were gradually super- 
posed, under known chemical laws, upon these colloidal 
bodies, until at length actual living substance developed. 
Adequately to summarize the argument is beyond the 
space at our disposal; but we anticipate wide attention 
for this masterly work. 


®*The Origin of Life. By A. I. Oparin. Translation with 
Annotations by Prof. S. MorGcutts. (8s. 6d. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 


OF PHILOLOGY 


By S. A. RICHARDS, M.A., formerly French Master, Hackney Downs School 


VOLTAIRE once satirically remarked that philology 

was a science treating of words, in which the vowels 
counted for little and the consonants for nothing at all. 
He had some excuse for this trenchant and witty 
criticism, for, at the stage which philological study had 
reached in his day, it was not without truth. Vaugelas, 


a learned grammarian of the seventeenth century, for - 


example, set out to show the derivation of the French 
word haricot (bean) from the Latin faba of the same 
meaning, in the following way. “ We must first suppose,” 
said he, “ a derivative or diminutive of faba in the form 
fabricotum. The suffix um fell with the other grammatical 
terminations, initial f became h, and b disappeared 
before r.” He omitted to tell us why f should change to 
h or b disappear before 7, though his first statement was 
well founded, since all grammatical terminations, 
except a, were dropped in popular Latin. 

His method reminds me of the riddle: ‘‘ The name of 
what American State recalls that of a great Jewish 
leader ? ” The answer is, ‘“ Massachusetls recalls Moses 
if you take away assachusetts and add oses.” Unfor- 
tunately for Vaugelas, however, haricot is a word of 
Germanic origin. 

Now, if we can imagine a Romance philologist to-day 
who happened to come across the word faba for the first 
time, he would be able, from his knowledge of the 
general principles of vowel and consonant change, to 
say to himself, ‘‘ The stressed vowel a becomes è, b 
(stopped labial) becomes v (voiced continuant) and final 
a becomes e. Hence we have fève.” And on looking the 
word up in a French dictionary he would find that he 
was right. The formulation of Grimm’s Law, discovered 


by the Danish scholar Rask (1787-1882), and elaborated 
by Jacob Grimm, joint author of the famous fairy tales, 
which pointed out the chief phonetic differences between 
the Germanic group and other Aryan languages, was the 
first step in that scientific study which has now made 
of philology an exact science. 

Even to glance at the whole field would be impossible, 
so, as two-thirds of our English vocabulary consists of 
romance words—that 1s, words derived from Latin— 
most of which have reached us through the French 
language, let us confine our attention to some of these. 

This is the third time that the word romance has cropped 
up, and it might be as well to see what we can glean 
from the study of it. The word suggests Roman, and 
we may remember that in French roman means a novel 
or story. What is the connexion ? 

The Romans spoke Latin and forced their language on 
the inhabitants of the countries which they conquered. 
It was not, however, the literary idiom of Cicero, the 
language now studied by the classical student, but 
Popular Latin, the Latin spoken by the soldiers forming 
the garrisons left in the conquered country, that the 
peoples of what are now known as France, Italy, Spain 
and Portugal had to acquire. In the process of learning 
to speak it they greatly simplified and modified it, each 
country after its own fashion, until, in each, it gradually, 
through the centuries, produced a new language—French, 
Italian, Spanish and Portuguese respectively. Hence 
these are called Romance Languages, that is, derived 
from the Lingua Romana or Roman Tongue—Latin. 

Let us consider the case of France, or Gallia as it was 
then called. The Gauls, a rough and warlike people, 
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no doubt encountered the same difficulties in their study 
of Latin as does the English schoolboy to-day, and they 
made the same or similar mistakes. The underlying 
principle of these modifications was simplification, and 
if the modern schoolboy were allowed to take similar 
liberties with his Latin he would find his task very much 
easier than itis. Thus there gradually grew up a language 
based on Latin but which was not Latin, or was a very 
much simplified and greatly modified form of it. It was 
called the Lingua Romana rustica, rustic Latin. 

Hitherto all writings had been in Latin proper, but 
gradually a literature began to appear in the new 
“Lingua Romana,” and writers who employed it were 
said to write romanice. This adverb has given us the 
word romance, now used as an adjective, e.g. Romance 
philology, and also as a noun in the sense of a tale of love 
and adventure, or any experience of a similar nature. 
(In the hands of the journalist of to-day it has apparently 
become the ordinary name for a marriage!) This last 
meaning springs from the old stories, or romances, 
written in this tongue. They were later known as 
Chansons de Geste, or Songs of high deeds, and were sung 
by minstrels. The Roman de Roland is said to have been 
chanted by the Minstrel Taillefer as the troops of William 
of Normandy marched to battle at Hastings in 1066. 
When, in the fifth century, the Franks conquered Gaul 
and set up their own line of kings, unlike the Romans, 
they abandoned their own language and adopted that of 
the conquered people, but the name of the country was 
changed to France and the people and language were then 
called Frangats or French. 

Here and there we meet with interesting sidelights on 
the Popular Latin, and even slang, used by the Roman 
soldiers. The Latin word equus (horse) has not survived 
inFrench. Its place is taken by cheval which comes from 
the popular word caballus, the soldier’s equivalent. By 
the way, here again you see b becoming v, the dis- 
appearance of the grammatical termination and a 
becoming e. Initial ca regularly gives che; compare 
captivum (a captive) which becomes chétif, a word which 
now denotes wretched, miserable, unhealthy like a prisoner. 

Another Latin word has been superseded, in its 
ordinary sense, by a soldier’s slang word. The Latin 
caput, popular form capum, meant head. The French 
for head is tée. How is that? Tête (formerly teste) 
comes from Latin festa, an earthen wine jar of globular 
form with two handles like ears. Its slang use corre- 
sponded to that of nut among English schoolboys. 
Similarly, in French, an elderly gentleman with bald 
head and pointed beard evokes the exclamation, 
“Quelle belle poire!” Caput (capum) quite regularly 
became chef (English chief)—couvre-chef (English kerchief) 
a head covering—but persisted only in the figurative 
sense, as in chef de cuisine (head cook, chef), chef-lieu 
(principal town), chef d'oeuvre (masterpiece). 

Again, the French word fote (liver) has nothing to do 
with Latin jecur ; it comes from a popular Latin word 
fcatum (formed from ficus, a fig) which was the name 
given by the Roman soldier to a favourite dish consisting 
of pig’s liver stuffed with figs. 


Os (mouth) has not come into French. Its place has 
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been taken by bouche from Latin bucca (cheek). Simi- 
larly, in very colloquial English, a none too polite request 
for a person to keep his mouth shut may take the form, 
“ Hold your jaw.” 

In a monastery at Reichenau on Lake Constance was 
discovered a glossary of the eighth century, the most 
important of all Gallo-Roman documents. It was com- 
piled as a vocabulary to the Vulgate (Latin Version of the 
Bible made about A.D. 400) to assist students who required 
to have many of the Latin words explained in the vulgar 


language. The following are a few examples : 

Literary Latin Vulgar Latin Modern French English 
pulchrum bellum beau (bel, belle) beautiful 
pollicitus est promisit (il) promit (he) promised 
reum culpabilem coupable culpable, guilty 
canere cantare chanter to sing 
sinere permittere permettre permit 
rostrum beccum bec beak 
galea helmum heaume helmet 
viscera intralia entraille (s) entrails 


Many new verbs were formed in popular Latin. Thus 
the verbal ending was added to ad vallem (to the valley) 
giving a(d)val(em)are which became the modern French 
verb avaler (to swallow). Similarly 7” viam, French 
en vote, gave the verb envoyer (to send). The Latin verb 
mittere (to send) became mettre with the changed meaning 
to put. The past participle of this verb is missus and 
thus prae missus means placed above, 1.e. in documents, 
aforesaid. In documents referring to property, described 
at the beginning, this was afterwards referred to as 
praemiss(um), and hence, by a confusion of meaning, 
has given rise to the English premises. 

The Gauls were unable to pronounce an initial s 
followed by another consonant as in scala (ladder) 
stabulum (a stable) ; they therefore placed a vowel in 
front of such words, so that scalam has given échelle and 
stabulum has become étable (formerly estable). The 
English equivalents are scale and stable. 

The form of an English word of Romance origin 
often reveals the period at which it was introduced into 
our language. Thus, the popular Latin phrase ad satis 
(enough) passed through the stages adsets, assets, assez 
(ts being often represented by z). Our word assets must 
therefore have entered the English language before the 
form assez was reached. It originally meant such money 
or property as was enough to pay a person’s debts. Hence, 
by extension, it came to mean the amount he possessed 
which could be applied toward the payment of his debts. 
The final s led to the mistaken belief that the word was 
plural and a so-called singular form asset has lately been 
introduced and continually used by journalists in the 
sense of advantage, advantageous possession, e.g. ‘‘ In 
the battle of life courage is a great asset.” This process 
is what is known as “ back formation.” Another example 
is the word darkling, an adverb meaning in the dark: 
“Out went the candle and we were left darkling ” 
(Macbeth). This has been mistaken for the present 
participle of an imaginary verb to darkle and has been 
misused accordingly. Perhaps the most famous jour- 
nalistic blunder was the creation of the phrase “‘ the 
psychological moment.” During the siege of Paris, 
1870, a German journalist spoke of “‘ der psychologische 
Moment ” (psychological momentum, mental effect) of 
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the German guns on the inhabitants of Paris. A French 
journalist mistranslated this as ‘‘ le moment psycholo- 
gique,” and the new, though meaningless phrase was 
eagerly seized on by his English colleagues by whom it is 
still ridden hard. 

Some words that English has borrowed from French 
have been returned to that language in a new form, 
making, as it were, a circular tour. The old form of the 
modern French tonneau (a cask, barrel) was tonnel, and, 
in the Norman dialect, tunnel. The English word tunnel 
must therefore have ‘“‘ come over with the Conqueror.” 
With the advent of railways it acquired a special sense 
and was reborrowed by the French. The words tonneau 
(cask) and tunnel (tunnel) are therefore doublets, different 
forms of the same word, having different meanings. 

Again, the French word étiquette (label) became in 
English ticket, with a slightly different meaning. The 
French, although they already possessed the word 
billet (ticket) have now adopted ticket and on the 
“ Métro ” in Paris you may hear the ticket collector 
call out, “ Tickets, s'il vous plait.” 
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Our language has been enriched by several words 
which, having a more general sense in French, refer 
in English only to motor-cars or aeroplanes: ¢.g. chassts 
(frame), garage (place where trucks, bicycles, cars are 
‘‘ parked ”), chauffeur (stoker, driver), hangar (shed). 
Thus a Frenchman has only one word, chassis, whether 
his speaking of a window frame, a cucumber frame or 
the framework of a motor-car, whereas, thanks to the 
fact that the French were first in the field when motor- 
cars came into use, we adopted their nomenclature and 
used it in a specialized sense. 

We have mentioned only a few of what one might call 
the curiosities of philology, taken at hazard, but the 
study of words is full of interest. 

There is a story told of an old woman who found a 
dictionary which she proceeded to read. When asked 
how she liked it, she answered that it was very interesting 
but the tales were rather short. Any one who has access 
to the great Oxford Dictionary will find it full of thrilling 
stories of the origin, life and adventures of words, and 
they are not very short either. 


WOMEN’S WORK, YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


By E. |. NEWCOMB, The University of Leeds 


PEW things seem more strange to the pre-War 
generation of women than the ignorance and in- 
difference of the young to the memory of the pioneers 
who won for them the freedom and the privileges which 
they enjoy so lightheartedly. When they go to the 
polls to vote, few recall the great names of the Suffrage 
Movement ; when they drive their cars or their planes, 
they forget it once took moral courage to mount a bicycle. 
Even at Oxford and Cambridge women students seem to 
have forgotten how hard their predecessors fought for 
the right to attend lectures, to sit for examinations and 
to obtain degrees. Their answer is that the past is 
past, and that modern women are fully occupied with 
their own work and their own problems. It is a pity 
that the gulf should not be bridged, and as a very small 
contribution to this end, this article presents four new 
books to the notice of its readers, books telling of the 
pioneer women who broke down barriers so that women 
might be more free to serve the community, and books 
telling of the service that women are rendering to-day. 
The Memoir of Mrs. Sidgwick! took the present 
reviewer back to student days at Newnham in the early 
years of the century, and it was naturally the chapters 
on that period that were read most critically. They 
stand the test of memory well, and vividly recall the 
common experience of many a student: the thrill of 
being in the presence of so famous a Principal; her 
shyness and inarticulateness, which almost conquered 
one’s own; the certainty that she was both great and 
good, and that Newnham under her was great and good 
too. The book gives a powerful impression of a woman 
of high intellectual quality, who lived easily with the 


1 Mrs. Henry Sidgwick : a Memoir by her Niece. By ETHEL 
SIDGWICK. (12s. 6d. net. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


greatest scholars and thinkers of the day, equally at 
home in mathematical and physical and psychical 
research. 

The account of her early upbringing at Whittinghame 
and of the influence of her mother, Lady Blanche 
Balfour, form a good introduction to the main body of 
the book, which is occupied with her active work for 
women’s education in Cambridge, at first with the close 
collaboration of her husband, and with equal stead- 
fastness after his death. All this is well done, and to one 
reader at least, it seems a pity that it is followed by so 
many pages on the long period of old age which fell to 
the lot of Mrs. Sidgwick. Younger readers will perhaps 
not understand the importance of her work nor the 
reverence which she inspired, but they cannot fail to 
sense something of her quality from the three photo- 
graphs which are beautifully reproduced in this book. 

The second book, Degrees by Degrees,* though not a 
personal memoir, bears the stamp of the personality of 
the author on every page. The late Miss Annie Rogers 
devoted all the abundant energy of her life to the cause 
of women in Oxford, and the success of the struggle in 
1920 is probably due more to her than to any other 
single person. In this book, written shortly before her 
death, she tells with vigour and humour and obvious 
enjoyment, the story of the gradual advance of the 
cause from the day in 1873 when she herself headed the 
list of senior candidates in the Oxford Local Examina- 
tions—a result which entitled her to an exhibition at 
Worcester College! As her brother says, in the Preface 
which he contributes to the book, the story will interest 

2 Degrees by Degrees : the Story of the Admission of Oxford 


Women Students to Membership of the University. By ANNIE 
M. A. H. Rocers. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
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not only those who know Oxford, but also all who are 
seeking guidance in the art of “ getting things done.” 
Miss Rogers knew how to fight against heavy odds with- 
out discouragement; when to wait, and when to 
advance; the necessity of making allowance for preju- 
dices, of refusing unsatisfactory compromises, of looking 
always to the future. Her book shows clearly enough her 
joy in the fight, her eager forward-looking mind, and her 
ready wit. 

Miss Martindale’s book, Women Servants of the State,’ 
covers both our periods as it gives a history of women in 
the Civil Service from 1870 to 1938, but by far the greater 
part of it is concerned with the post-war years. The 
first chapter gives a vivid picture of the wretched 
conditions and the shockingly low rates of pay which 
were considered suitable for women in the early days, 
and the contrast is great with the fine opportunities open 
to them now in all the home departments. Miss Martin- 
dale looks forward to the time when they will be admitted 
also to the Diplomatic and Consular Services and to 
administrative posts in the Colonial and Dominions 
Offices. One of the most interesting chapters of the book 
deals with three outstanding personalities, Miss M. C. 
Smith, Miss M. H. Mason and Dame Adelaide Anderson, 
each of whom did pioneer work in the Civil Service ; 
Miss Smith in the Savings Bank department of the 


>Women Servants of the State, 1870-1938. A History of 
Women in the Civil Service. By HıīLDA MARTINDALE, C.B.E 
(7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
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Post Office, Miss Mason as inspector of children under 
the Boarding-out Order, and Dame Adelaide as factory 
inspector. 

As a complement to this book comes Dr. Constance 
Braithwaite’s valuable research, The Voluntary Citizen : 
An Inquiry into the Place of Philanthropy in the Com- 
munity,‘ into the place of voluntary social service in 
the life of the community—a field by no means limited 
to women; but by force of circumstances more women 
than men have leisure to give voluntary social service 
and naturally a great deal of it is in their hands. More- 
over, Dr. Braithwaite has devoted Section III of her 
book to a topic with which women are especially con- 
cerned, viz. District Nursing Associations. She chooses 
these as a notable example of a voluntarily organized 
social service, and describes in considerable detail the 
work of the associations in three typical areas, a large 
city, Birmingham, a small town, Banbury, and a rural 
area of Oxfordshire. Both in this and in the earlier 
sections the book is very carefully documented, the 
theory underlying practice is fully discussed, and up to 
date financial statistics are included. This book describes 
no specially great woman with marked personality 
dominating the scene, but it leaves an impression of 
numerous unnamed women, administering with efficiency 
and zeal the many sections of voluntary social service. 


*The Voluntary Citizen : an Inquiry Into the Place of Philan- 
thropy in the Community. By Dr. CONSTANCE BRAITHWAITE. 
(7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


Public School Education 


The Old Public Schools of England 


By J. RopGers. (7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 


The author of this useful contribution to the literature 
of public school education, a belated addition to 
Batsford’s British Heritage Series, states in his preface 
that “ this is not the place to debate what is or what is 
not a public school.” We should have expected him, on 
the contrary, to start, like Euclid, with definitions. The 
introductory chapter contains, however, some discussion 
of this question. Tribute is paid to Dr. Arnold, the famous 
Head Master of Rugby. “The general conception of a 
public school as we know it to-day dates no farther back 
than the early part of the nineteenth century, and is 
largely due to the labours of one man, Dr. Arnold.” This 
is to lay it on with a trowel. Arnold was a great reformer, 
who sounded three clarion notes: ‘‘ What we must look 
for here is first, religious and moral principles ; secondly, 
gentlemanly conduct ; thirdly, intellectual ability.” These 
categories were not entirely novel. As founder of our public 
school system, we should prefer the claims of William of 
Wykeham, to whom in 1382 was granted the charter of 
foundation for Winchester College, to consist of ‘‘ seventy 
poor and needy scholars, clerks, living college-wise therein 
and studying and becoming proficient in grammaticals or 
the art, faculty or science of grammar.’’ Here we see the 
collegiate or “ boarding ’’ idea and the grand old forti- 
fying curriculum. The school motto ‘‘ Manners makyth 
man ” anticipates Arnold’s “ gentlemanly conduct ” and 
the foundation of the College in the shadow of Winchester 
Cathedral should satisfy his ‘‘ religious and moral principles.” 


If the author was unwilling to define a public school in 
terms, he was obliged to adopt a working definition for 
the schools to be included in his review. “In general all 
those schools have been included which are to be found in 
the Public Schools Year Book and which were founded 
before 1800.” This limitation is both arbitrary and annoy- 
ing. The beginning of the nineteenth century is without 
significance in the history of public school education. 
Many public schools, important and true to type, were 
founded in the nineteenth century, including Beaumont, 
Bradfield, Cheltenham, Clifton, Eastbourne, Epsom, 
Haileybury, Malvern, Marlborough, Mill Hill, Rossall, and 
Wellington, to quote the list on page 107. Uppingham 
and Oundle were verbally refounded in Victoria’s reign. 
‘It was Victoria’s time,” the author admits, ‘‘ that saw 
the real flowering of public-school life.” 

Whereas public schools founded since 1800 are excluded, 
a number of local grammar schools which cannot histori- 
cally claim to rank as public schools are included on 
the ground that their history is ‘‘ of particular interest.” 
The “ boarding ” element may not be regarded as essential 
in a public school. Two day schools, St. Paul’s and 
Merchant Taylors were included in the nine leading 
public schools inquired into by the Royal Commission of 
1861, the other seven being Eton, Winchester, Westminster, 
Charterhouse, Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury. The Com- 
missioners also dealt with Marlborough, Cheltenham, 
Wellington (boarding schools) and the City of London and 
King’s College School (day schools). Thus tentatively the 
status of Marlborough, Cheltenham and Wellington as 
public schools was recognized officially. 
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The book is historical rather than critical and the chapters 
are arranged chronologically, ending with the eighteenth 
century. Wesley’s shade will be embarrassed to learn that 
he was the founder of a public school. Anything more 
unlike a public school than Kingswood School in its early 
years, it would be difficult to imagine, though the founder 
exclaimed “ Behold, Paradise opened in the world.” The 
pupils were not allowed off the premises, not even for a 
day, with the curious result that the only means of spending 
their pocket money was to put it into the collection on 
Sunday. ‘‘ No recreation or games of any sort were allowed.” 
Stonyhurst, the great Catholic school conforms more 


Studies 


The Advent of Democracy 
By E. L. Woopwarp. (The Oxford History of Eng- 
land.) (15s. net. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Mr. Woodward’s massive and masterly volume is a com- 
panion to Mr. R. C. K. Ensor’s survey of the period 1870- 
1914, which appeared in the Oxford series two years ago. 
Together they cover the whole century from the Peace of 
Vienna to the outbreak of the Great War. A comparison 
of the two volumes, each excellent in its own way, presents 
an interesting contrast in methods of treatment. Mr. 
Ensor adheres to chronology. He divides his half-century 
into three successive sections, and treats each of them in 
strict order of time. Thus in the first section (1870-86) : 
we have vivid pictures of the personalities and the policies 
of Gladstone and Disraeli; in the second (1886-1900), 
Salisbury and Joseph Chamberlain hold the centre of the 
stage; in the third (1900-14), Balfour and Asquith loom 
large. The advantage of this mode of presentation is that 
we get a picture of each age as it showed itself to the persons 
who lived through it. The disadvantage of the method is the 
difficulty of disentangling the complicated skein of events. 

Mr. Woodward in dealing with the period 1815-70 has 
rejected the chronological mode of treatment in favour of 
the topical. He presents a series of detailed studies—really 
separate dissertations—dealing successively with (1) politics 
and parties; (2) international relations; (3) Ireland, the 
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nearly to English public school traditions, though estab- 
lished originally in Normandy in 1592. Its transfer to 
England became practicable after the passing of the 
Catholic Relief Act in 1791, a few years within the period 
covered by the book. The City of London School cele- 
brated its centenary last year [1937] and its inclusion may 
be questioned, notwithstanding John Carpenter’s benc- 
faction of 1442 “to pay for the education of four pocr 
boys.” 

There are 119 full-page illustrations, a most commend- 
able feature, and the frontispiece reproduces a water- 
colour of the chapel tower at Winchester by Bernard Gotch. 


Democracy 


Colonies and India ; (4) constitutional and cultural develop- 
ments—each covering the whole half-century. The advan- 
tage of this way of exposition is that we get admirable 
surveys of all important departments of the national life. 
Thus, specialists who desire to know all the leading facts 
respecting such subjects as religion, or education, or 
parliamentary reform, or imperial policy, will find them 
here set forth in a most lucid and concentrated form, as in 
an encyclopaedia. On the other hand, this method neces- 
sarily involves a certain diminution of the personal interest. 
Leading actors, such as Castlereagh and Canning, Welling- 
ton and Peel, Palmerston and Russell, since their varying 
activities are dealt with in widely separated sections, do 
not stand out with the vividness and vitality which thev 
displayed to their contemporaries. 

There can be no doubt, however, that Mr. Woodward S 
way of approaching his great theme immensely simplifies 
it for purposes of study. The half-century that he covers 
was one of rapid movement, infinite complexity and 
kaleidoscopic change. It is well to have its threads dis- 
entangled. It would be well, nevertheless, that those who 
have made themselves familiar from Mr. Woodward's 
pages with the general outlines of the period, should supple- 
ment their study by reading biographies of the prominent 
statesmen and reformers of the time. That will restore the 
unity which is life. 


English, Poetry and Drama 


I. Modern Essays in Criticism 

Edited by Dr. A. S. CAIRNCROssS. 
2. Poems of Twenty Years: an Anthology, 1918-1938 

Selected and Edited by M. WOLLMAN. 
3. The Aeneid of Virgil 

Translated by J. DRYDEN. Selections, edited by Dr. B. 

PATTISON. 
4. Short Historical Plays by Modern Authors 

Edited by E. R. Woop. 

(Scholars’ Library.) (2s. 6d. each. Macmillan.) 

Four interesting additions to ‘‘ The Scholars’ Library.” 

The first-named contains some twenty essays all dealing 
with writers of first importance and shows that the present 
century has to its credit criticism of real value. The Library 
already contains one anthology by Mr. Wollman covering 
the years from 1922-34 and now he has given us repre- 
sentative work of a hundred poets of the last twenty years 
‘ diversified as man’s moods,” and including traditionalists 
and innovators in style. The selections from Dryden’s 
Aeneid have been well made and the editor does his best 


to reconcile us to the author’s couplets and diction. In the 
last of the four we have a dozen short plays dealing with 
historical incidents ranging from “The Discovery ” (of 
America) to “ The Six o’clock Call ” (of Queen Victoria). 


|. Who Rides in the Dark ? 
By S. W. MEADER. 

2. Tal of the Four Tribes 
By H. BEst. 

3. In the Land of the Mogul : a Story of the East India 
Company’s First Adventure in India 
By G. TREASE. 
(Tales of Two Worlds.) 
Blackwell.) 

(1) This first-rate story of New Hampshire, U.S.A., in 
1827, gives a stirring picture of life in a country inn at 
which mail-coaches and great freight-waggons with six- 
horse teams call daily. Through it runs the exciting thread 
of the doings of Cap’n Hairtrigger and his gang of thieves, 
the secret of whose lair is finally discovered by Dan, the 
orphan hero. (2) This is a strange and fascinating tale by 


(2s. 3d. each. Oxford : 
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a writer apparently familiar with native African occultism 
and the workings of the spiritual powers of hereditary 
“ masters.” Fact and so-called witchcraft are so closely 
interwoven that it is sometimes impossible to disentangle 
the real from the visionary. The story is possibly better 
suited to the adult than the adolescent, and, indeed, the 
African lad, Tal, who is in every respect a fine human being, 
grows up in the course of it to take a highly responsible 
place in his native world. (3) Is more orthodox and the 
‘‘author’s note ’’ supplies the historical facts on which the 
tale is founded. Nicholas Fowler runs away from his 
London home, sails on the Hector with Captain William 
Hawkins, and accompanies him to the court of Jehan 
Gir, the Great Mogul, at Agra. Hairbreadth escapes are by 
no means lacking in a well-told story of sustained interest. 


|. (a) Plays for Puppets and Marionettes 
By ROSALIND VALLANCE. 
(b) Six Plays of Action 
By Una BROADBENT. 
(c) Six Plays for Boys 
By H. MORLAND. 
(d) Five Plays of Pioneers 
By H. MORLAND. 
(The Nelson Theatre.) 
Is. 6d. each. Nelson.) 
2. Famous Men of Britain 
By L. DU GARDE PEACH. 


(No. 1, 1s. 8d. Nos. 2 to 4, 


(1s. 8d. Pitman.) 
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3. Short Plays for Hall or Classroom : 

Favourite Tales 

Dramatized and Arranged by R. H. CowLey. (1s. 

Blackie.) 
4. A Pair of Spectacles 

By S. Grunpy. Retold by ALICE SWEANEY. (Plays 

Retold, First Series.) (1s. Oxford University Press.) 

(1) Three of the six plays in 1 (a) will suit either glove- 

puppets or marionettes; two are for glove-puppets, and 
one for marionettes only, with many useful hints on their 
production, as well as a list of books on puppetry ; 
books of plays for them ; and books suitable for adaptation. 
1 (b) and (c) are available without acting fees, if a notice 
be displayed that permission to use them has been granted 
by author and publisher. In 1 (b) the scenes are, with one 
exception, connected with English history, the dates 
ranging between 897 and 1685. In 1 (c) the first play deals 
with Henry of Navarre. The scene of the second is Spain ; 
of the third, Haiti; while the two last take place in Gotham 
with Tyll Owlglass as hero. In 1 (d) we are transported to 
America, and the Red Indian dresses, dances and accoutre- 
ments should add greatly to the attraction. (2) Cromwell, 
Clive, Sheridan, Nelson and Livingstone are the men, 
incidents from whose lives are presented in the plays, each 
of which provides a good number of speaking parts. All 
have been broadcast in the B.B.C. Children’s Hour. (3) An 
appendix gives an interesting account of an experiment in 
the joint construction of a play by a class of the average age 
of to. (4) Is an adaptation, based on a vocabulary of 1,500 
words, of the well-known comedy. Acting fee, three guineas. 
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Anuario de la Gran Bretaña, 1938-39, with English 
Section covering London and other Tourist Centres 
Edited by H. Davies. 15th Edition. (Trade and 
Travel Publications.) 

The Editor of the well-known South American Handbook 
is to be congratulated on the production of this excellent 
Year Book of Great Britain which is printed in Spanish 
with a section in English covering London and the chief 
tourist centres. There is an interesting and necessary note 
on the English seasons and climate for the guidance of 
South Americans, while the English section mentions that 
some visitors actually walk these islands and that “ for 
such courageous and well rewarded souls the Youth Hostels 
Association keeps open a chain of resting places throughout 
the four countries.” One of the most attractive features 
of the book is a carefully selected series of pictures depicting 
the life and landscape of these islands. 


|. Discovering China 

By O. M. GREEN. 
2. South American Adventures 

By S. D. Jotty. 

(Pitman’s Travel Series.) (1s. 9d. each. Pitman.) 

These fully maintain the high standard of the earlier 

volumes of this series and are well worth adding to the 
geography library. (1) is a first-hand account of the 
principal regions of China and the personal experiences 
therein of a former editor of the North China Daily News. 
(2) is a first-class story of adventure which describes recent 
unsuccessful attempts to unearth the hidden treasure of the 
monastery of Plazuela and the author’s subsequent journey 
down the rapids of the Ucayali to Iquitos and thence over- 
land to Quito. 


Modern Geography 
Book 2: The British Isles. By D. M. PREEcE and 
H. R. B. Woop. (3s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 
Book 2 maintains the high standard of the first volume 
of this series and contains all that is needed in the subject 
covered up to the standard of the Matriculation Examina- 
tion. It contains a careful selection of landscape view and 
block diagrams, while the sketch maps are excellent. 


Exercises in Modern Geography 
By A. W. CoysH and D. M. Hunt. Book 7: Australa- 
sia. Book 8: Africa. (1s. each. University Tutorial 
Press.) 

These books are even better than earlier numbers in this 
series and contain many excellent picture problems and a 
number of recent questions set in the School Certificate 
Examination. 


Along the Roads of Britain 
By H. Harc. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 

As this book is intended for the use of junior pupils the 
treatment is neither logical nor regional. A number of 
imaginary motor tours are described with digressions on 
matters of civic interest, such as the work of the National 
Trust and the organization of National and Local Govern- 
ment. Maps and pictures suited to the age of the readers 
are introduced where appropriate and a list of films is given 
in the appendix. 


A Geography of Wales 
By J. I. Jones. (2s. 6d. Wrexham and Cardiff: 
Educational Publishing Co.) 
Although concerned mainly with economic conditions 
this illustrated text-book provides a valuable outline of 
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regional geography which deserves the favourable con- 
sideration of all Welsh teachers, especially of those whose 
pupils prepare for the examinations of the Central Welsh 
Board. 


Physical Geography and Geology 
By Prof. L. DupLEy Stamp. (4s. Longmans.) 

This remarkably cheap book fills a gap, for it contains a 
full treatment of topics which are usually scamped in 
text-books of general geography. In addition to an analysis 
of important land forms, illustrated by carefully selected 
and original photographs, it deals with the principles of 
geology and soil science and with the physiography of the 
British Isles. 


London Tells Her Story 
By W. G. BELL. (9s. net. Routledge.) 

In this lively and interesting book considerable attention 
is paid to the geographical conditions which have influenced 
every stage of London’s development. The illustrations, 
many of them from original sources, are particularly good. 


Geography for To-Day 
1. Australia and New Zealand. (2s.) 2. South America. 
(2s.) 3. Africa, with a Chapter on the Southern 
Continents. (2s. 3d.) (Longmans.) 

The group of teachers which has produced these useful 
text-books has made allowance for the progressive nature 
of secondary school work. Although the maps, pictures and 
text have been selected with a practical knowledge of what 
is required at different stages of the School Certificate course, 
the books are never dull. The books under review were 
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originally published as a single volume but in their present 
form they may be used in schools where the Americas are 
studied together and where Asia and Australasia form one 
year’s work. 


A Geography of Europe 
By H. Atnwick. New Edition, Revised. 
New Geographical Series.) (4s. Harrap.) 
In the new edition of this interesting and picturesque 
account of European geography the statistical matter has 
been brought up to date but the section on Central Europe 
was evidently written before the Anschluss and the subse- 
quent partition of Czechoslovakia. Nevertheless this is one 
of the best School Certificate text-books on Europe, for its 
treatment of the subject is well suited to the interests of 
middle-form pupils. The photographs and maps included 
are excellent while the appendix contains many suggestions 
for more advanced work. 


Teachers’ Revision Map of the World 
(Mounted on linen, eyeletted, 6s. 6d. net. Cloth rollers 
and varnished, or mounted on linen, cut to fold, ros. 
net. Philip & Tacey.) 

This wall map is suitable for rapid revision of world 
geography and particularly of shipping, airline, railway and 
cable routes. It contains inset maps of seasonal rainfall, 
polar and antarctic regions. The old division of the world 
into frigid, temperate and torrid zones is given and a 
number of very important towns, such as Novo Sibirsk, are 
omitted. Nevertheless, the map will prove useful for testing 
purposes, especially when used in classes preparing for 
professional preliminary and commercial examinations. 


(Harrap’s 


Mathematics 


Computation and Trigonometry 
By H. J. Gay. (10s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

This may be described as an introduction to trigonometry, 
up to and including the solution of triangles both plane and 
spherical. The author somewhat modestly describes his 
aim as that of relieving the teacher of the routine and 
drudgery of the course, but he has done his work in a com- 
petent manner and he has been at pains to include a 
considerable number of examples likely to arouse real interest 
in the subject. The most valuable part of the book is the 
revised edition of what are described as logarithmic and 
trigonometric tables prepared under the direction of 
E. R. Hedrick. This is also published separately 


and now includes tables of hyperbolic functions, prime 
factors, &c. 


Co-ordinate Solid Geometry : being Chapters I—IX of 
“ An Elementary Treatise to Co-ordinate Geometry 
of Three Dimensions ” 

By Prof. R. J. T. Bell. (7s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This abbreviated edition of Prof. Bell’s well-known work 
has been produced to meet examination requirements. 
Some simpler proofs of various theorems are given in an 
appendix; an additional set of miscellaneous examples 
has been provided, while among minor alterations, fifteen 
additional diagrams will be helpful to readers who find 
difficulty in visualizing forms in three dimensions. 


Miscellany 


Education for Marriage 
By Mrs. ESTELLE CoLe. (3s. 6d. net. Duckworth.) 

This book contains the substance of a series of talks given 
by Mrs. Cole to young women of various types. It will 
probably appeal to a wider audience and is dedicated to 
all men and women, married, unmarried, or about to be 
married, who crave fuller knowledge of the facts of life. 
These facts she presents extremely clearly and frankly, 
without shirking difficulties. Teachers will be interested 
in the stress she lays on the right education of young 
children, as well as of adolescents, as a preparation for 
happy marriages. 


The Spirit of India 
By W. J. GRANT. (10s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

The minds of the peoples of India are permeated with 
religious and philosophical ideas which Europeans of a 
material age are seldom able to understand or appreciate. 
In this beautifully illustrated volume a former editor of the 
Rangoon Times explains that as religion is the basis of 
thought and action and the idea of goodness the keynote 
of Indian civilization, there is a gulf between Indians and 
Europeans which cannot be bridged by imposing democratic 
institutions on a people who regard life as a brief and painful 
stage in man’s spiritual evolution. 
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Where Do We Go from Here ? 
Planned and Edited by J. MAYERs and B. SPIERS. 
(8s. 6d. net. Muller.) 

It is regrettable that the distinguished authors 
of this-book are so cautious in their prophecies for the 
future of commercial aviation, diet, housing, the film, 
television and the rest. It is possible that teachers might 
get more exciting essays on these topics from their senior 
classes. The chapters which the reviewer enjoyed most are 
Dr. Stead’s on Education, and Miss Haslett’s on Electricity. 
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Public Library Finance 
By D. Gray. (Practical Library Handbooks, No. 5.) 
(5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Like its four predecessors, the fifth of the Practical Library 


' Handbooks will be found extremely useful by administrators, 


librarians, assistants and students preparing for the 
professional examinations. The author has collected into 
small compass all the relevant details of the finance of the 
public libraries of England and Wales and of the differences 
in law and procedure in Scotland and Ireland. 


Music 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
CoLUMBIA RECORDS. 


BRAHMS. Waltzes, Op. 39. Pianoforte Solos by 
ANATOLE KITAIN. DX859-60-61. Three records. 
4s. 6d. each. 


It was a happy idea to record the whole of Brahms’ set 
of sixteen waltzes, delightful miniatures embracing a wide 
variety of moods. One of them, that in A flat, is already a 
great favourite ; for the rest, a host of new friends will be 
won by Kitain’s sensitive and understanding performance. 

CHOPIN. Etudes, Op. 10, Nos. 3, 8, 4, 5, 6, 10 and 12. 

Pianoforte Solos by Kilenyi. LX730—1. Two records. 

6s. each. 

Kilenyi, an artist whose name is new, is obviously a 
pianist of the first rank. His playing of these seven well- 
known Etudes from the first book is clean, powerful and, 
where needed, of admirable delicacy. 

Hotst. St. Paul’s Suite. The Jacques String Orches- 

tra, conducted by Reginald Jacques. DB1793-4. 

Two Records, 2s. 6d. each. 

Written while he was music master at the St. Paul’s 
Girls’ School, this Suite is an attractive example of the 
composer’s use of the folk-song idiom. Both playing and 
recording are first-rate. 

WAGNER. “The Flying Dutchman” Overture. 

Sir Thomas Beecham conducting the London Phil- 

harmonic Orchestra. LX732-3. Two records. 6s. each. 

Vivid and forceful playing here brings a graphic per- 
formance of this turbulent overture. In the march from 
“ Tannhäuser,” which fills the fourth side, the brass is 
brilliantly recorded. 


SONGS OF THE SEA. Sung by the Royal Naval Singers 
(Portsmouth). DX862. 4s. 6d. 
Here is rousing and spirited singing, and, it may be 
assumed, an authentic performance of several popular 
chanties. 


The New National and Folk Song Book 
Part 1: being a Collection of well-known National and 
Folk Songs arranged for use in Schools. By Dr. D. 
MACMAHON. (ıs. 6d. Nelson.) 


A good collection, which contains a number of excellent 
songs not generally to be found in such books. There are 
occasional departures from the more familiar version of a 
tune, which are not always an improvement, and there are 
misprints in ‘‘ Barbara Allen ” and “ Men of Harlech.” 


Harmony for Schools and Colleges : a Text-book for 
Class Use, on Aural Foundations 


By Dr. ANNIE O. WARBURTON. (48. 6d. Longmans.) 

This book is intended mainly for the use of classes in 
secondary schools working for the various School Certificate 
examinations, but private students also will find it more 
than helpful. The harmony section of the syllabus is 
covered with exemplary thoroughness, each step being 
carefully prepared by written and aural example, and there 
are abundant exercises of both kinds. Dr. Warburton’s 
own practical experience is reflected in the way she antici- 
pates and solves the many little difficulties which arise in 
the teaching of the minor scale, the harmonization of 
melodies and basses and two-part writing. An excellent 
book, which can be warmly recommended. 


Philosophy 


The Passions of Life : being the Search for an Ideal 
By W. R. PATERSON. (6s. net. Williams & Norgate.) 
Mr. Paterson has many suggestive things to say in his 
analysis of the passions and their control in the earlier part 
of his book. For him, as for so many of his contemporaries, 
feeling is primary and the real source of conduct. The 
religions and moral codes of the present day have failed. 
There is need for “a fresh ideal of conduct based on the 
aesthetic education of mankind,” beauty in action. The 
treatment of this theme is fresh and non-technical; un- 
fortunately the validity of its destructive and constructive 
elements can scarcely be tested apart from the technical 


discussions of philosophy, of theology and of the history 
of religion. 


Text-book of Logic 
By Prof. A. Worr. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. (ros. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The value of Prof. Wolf’s Textbook of Logic as an intro- 
duction to the subject has long been realized by many 
teachers and students, and a second edition is assured of a 
favourable reception. The usefulness of the book is enhanced 
by the discussions of various topics in the newly added 
Appendix. 
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Psychology 


Superior Children: Their Physiological, Psychological 
and Social Development. 
By Prof. J. E. BENTLEY. 
Unwin.) 

This book is written by an American, with the help of 
Americans, and for Americans. Yet it is of great interest to 
educators in other countries. An indication of the writer’s 
aim is given at the outset by a telling quotation from 
John Dewey: “ Democracy has been unjust to the gifted 
child.” So true has America been to the slogan of equal 
opportunity for all, that she has apparently neglected to 
provide superior opportunity for the gifted few. It is 
computed that there are 1,500,000 of gifted children in the 
schools of America, and that comparatively few of them 
have exceptional advantages. The average child’s needs 
are kept in view, and much is done for the dull and back- 
ward, but not much for the bright and forward. In a 
country where secondary as well as primary education is 
free, this problem is obviously likely to arise. Hence the 
attention which American educators are bestowing upon it. 
This comprehensive treatise is an example in point. It 
presents a full study of the physical, mental and moral 
characteristics of gifted children, and of the actual and 
possible modes of providing specially for their education. 
In Britain the road to superior opportunity is kept open for 
the gifted child by means of the scholarship system, and 
many a striking example could be given of poor boys 
reaching great distinction thereby. But we have troubles 
of our own, such as those revealed by recent investigations 
into our examination system. We need to be much more 
sure that we are giving the best opportunities to the right 
people. In fact we also need to study the problem of the 


(12s. 6d. net. Allen & 


gifted child, and this is the kind of book to help us. At 
present our educational psychologists seem to be working 
mostly on the problem of the backward child. ` 


Relaxation in Everyday Life 
By E. J. Boome and M. A. RICHARDSON. 
Methuen.) 

Another book, Relaxation in Everyday Life, can be 
highly recommended to teachers and the general reader. 
It gives an extremely clear and sensible account of the 
theory and practice of relaxation—familiar already to 
those who know the works of Mr. Eeman. Especially 
useful are the two appendices in which the authors describe 


(5s. net. 


the work of the centres for stammerers which have been 


opened by the London County Council. It is clear that the 
system practised there, based on curative relaxation plus 
psychological treatment, has met with marked success. 


Teach Yourself to Think 
By R. W. JEPson ; with an Appendix by Dr. R. H. 
THOULESS. (EUP Book.) (2s. net. English Univer- 
sities Press.) 

Mr. Jepson has done good service to the cause of “ clear 
thinking ” by publishing in this volume his broadcast talks 
on the subject. In a democracy with freedom of speech the 
opportunities of the confused thinker are manifold. The 
possibly misleading nature of the written or spoken word, 
here again made evident, is an admitted evil for which the 
remedies are hard to find. This attractive guide to the 
sources of error should be very useful to older pupils in 
schools, and to adults whose intellectual discipline is of no 
high order—that is, to the great majority of us. 


Religious Knowledge 


|. The Church Takes Root in India 

By B. MaTHEws. (2s. net. Edinburgh House Press.) 
2. Yarns on Fighters of India’s Foes 

By B. MaTHEws. (1s. net. Edinburgh House Press.) 

We have frequently commended, as admirable examples 

of enlightened modern missionary literature, books by 
Mr. Basil Mathews; these two volumes on India deserve 
the same commendation. The first—vivid, knowledgeable 
and moving—is a picture of the swiftly growing Christian 
community in India, whose influence is already out of all 
proportion to its numbers and whose membership is so 
rapidly increasing; the second contains seven stories, 
collected at first-hand, of men and women, Indian and 
Western, who are alive to-day, or were alive until 
recently—intended primarily to be told freely to boys and 
girls in Sunday schools, Clubs, Bible classes, &c. 


|. Prophets and Priests 
By Prof. S. H. HOOKE. 

2. Christianity and the Future Life 
By G. KENDALL. (The Interpreter Series.) 
each. Murby.) 

Each of these little books is an excellent shillingsworth 
and will, we hope, be widely read. Prophets and Priests is 
perhaps an unfortunate title in a series designed to appeal 
primarily to laymen. Prof. Hooke is, it is true, an acknow- 
ledged authority on Old Testament studies, and his book 
opens with a study of the origin and work of Hebrew priest 
and prophet ; but what he writes has a direct and illuminat- 


(1s. net 


ing bearing on one of the most vital questions for religion 
in all ages, and in particular for Christianity to-day—the 
tension between the “ pure spirit of prophecy,” with its 
lofty claims of direct vision of God, and the function, 
necessary, yet limited, of an organized religious community 
or church, with its priesthood, dogma and ceremonial. A 
perusal of Christiantty and the Future Life should clear 
up many misconceptions in the mind of the ordinary man 
with regard to the grounds for belief in immortality. Mr. 
Kendall’s conclusion—an eminently sound one—is that 
“ the whole problem begins and ends with God,” t.e. that 
belief in immortality stands or falls with the Christian 
belief in, and view of, God. We recommend, as a sequel, 
The Hope of Immortality (S.C.M.; 3s. 6d.), by the present 
Dean of St. Paul’s. 
A Service Book for Youth 

(S.P.C.K. Educational Books.) (Teacher’s edition, 

3s. 6d. School edition, 1s. 6d. S.P.C.K.) 

The number of books of this kind which have appeared 
recently shows that teachers are alive to the importance of 
the daily Service with which, in most schools, the morning 
begins. The present volume contains something like a 
hundred short forms of Service, each with a subject of its 
own, and all similar in structure ; each has an appropriate 
psalm-selection, reading (from other sources as well as the 
Bible), and hymn. In a Foreword the Archbishop of York 
commends the book very cordially to those responsible for 


School Prayers. 
(Continued on page 44) 
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ENGLISH 
THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY. Gener Editor: GUY BOAS, M.A. 


A Collection of English Texts we special introductions, notes and questions. Over 60 titles ready. 
Recent additions: Poems of Twenty Years, The Shorter Poems of Jobn Milton, Selections from the Letters of 
Horace Walpole, Modern Essays in Me riticism, The Aeneid of Virgil (Dryden), Short Historical Plays, Modern 
English Prose (2nd Series). 2s. 6d. each. 


MEANING AND STYLE. By A. F. SCOTT, M.A., English Master, Taunton 


School. 2s. 6d. 
A selection of extracts from writers of the Fourteenth Century to the present day, for the study 
of English Prose in Upper Forms. 


THE MASTERS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. s 
STEPHEN GWYNN. New Edition. 4s. 

This survey of English literature concerns itself exclusively with those authors who are so prominent 
that ignorance regarding them is a defect which should cause one to blush. It has proved to be much 
appreciated, for, since it was first published in the year 1904 it has been reprinted no fewer than thirteen 
times. The present edition contains a new chapter daing with the most distinguished writers of the 
twentieth century. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL AND THE CRITIC. s 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. With Introductions and Notes by ROBERT HERRING, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. (English Literature Series.) 


„FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LA FLÈCHE D'OR. By FORTUNAT STROWSKI. Arranged and Edited by 
F. E. DUCHENE and C. WILKS. (Modern French Series.) 2s. 


FRENCH VOCABULARY AND SYNTAX. By GEORGE HENRY 


ROCHAT, B.A., L-és-L., Modern Language Master, Rhondda County School for Boys, Porth. 
A Manual of Exercises in French for the use of Fourth and Fifth Year Students. 


GRADED GERMAN COMPOSITION for School Certificate 


Forms. By w. J. HEARN, B.A. Senior Modern Language Master, Bromley County School. 


2s. 6d. 

This volume is intended primarily for pupils in their last year of preparation for the School Certificate 
examination. Where, however, a four-year course in German is in operation it may also be found 
convenient for use in the third year. Sufficient material has been incorporated to meet the requirements 


of the two years if desire 
acai HISTORY 
THE BIRTH OF THE UNITED STATES. 3yJ.£. ANTHONY, 


Assistant Master at Worksop College ; sometime Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. With 4 Illus- 
trations and a Map. 2s. 

The seven chapters of this short history of the early days of the United States are headed : The 
American Family and its English Mother; The Quarrel; From Lexington to Saratoga, 1775-177 
From Saratoga to Yorktown, 1777-1781; The Constitution; George Washington; Fin de Siec 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


A GUIDE TO CHEMICAL LABORATORY PRACTICE 
FOR BEGINNERS. By H. BASSETT, Professor of Chemistry, University of 


Reading. 2s. 6d. 

Any one starting work for the first time in a chemical laboratory is likely to experience a feeling 
of bewilderment. The following notes have been put together in the hope that they may lighten the 
task of the teacher and improve the outlook and work of the pupils, whether in the school or in the 
University.— From the Introduction. 


LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS IN ELEMENTARY 


PHY SICS. To accompany Black and Davis’s Elementary Practical Physics. By N. H. BLACK, 


Assistant Professor of Physics, Harvard University. With Illustrations. 5s. 6d. 
A guide to both student and instructor in the laboratory work which should accompany the study 
of Black and Davis’s Elementary Practical Physics. 


LOGARITHMIC AND OTHER TABLES, FOR USE AT 
EXAMINATIONS. By FRANK CASTLE, M.I.Mech.E. Paper 6d. 
For fuller details of these and other recent publications, write to; 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Higher Certificate Biology Test Papers 
By K. G. Foorr. (Test Examination Series.) (1s. 6d. 
Methuen.) 

This is a collection of questions set-in examinations by 
examining bodies in England and Wales. The questions are 
conveniently classified in accordance with their respective 
subjects. 


Inorganic Chemistry : for Schools and Colleges 
By L. A. Cotes. (6s. Harrap.) 

Mr. Coles’s book deals with the material side of inorganic 
chemistry and is therefore designed as a complement to 
such elementary treatises on physical chemistry as those 
of Mr. Heys, Mr. Philbrick and Mr. Sylvanus Smith. It is 
certainly a convenience to have such a complementary 
. book, and on the whole Mr. Coles has performed his task 
extremely well. He has, however, overlooked a rather 
unusually large number of errors and omissions, and these 
should be corrected in future impressions if the book is to 
have the sale its merits deserve. Thus, under copper, there 
is no mention of the important Rio Tinto wet method of 
extracting the metal from pyrites, while, under calcium, 
the recent work on the constitution of bleaching-powder is 
not referred to. In making diamonds, Moissan cooled his 
carbon-iron liquid by plunging it into molten lead, not into 
cold water (p. 161); Albertus Magnus did not resign his 
priesthood and devote his life to the study of alchemy 
(p. 243) ; sodium hypochlorate (p. 360) is presumably a 
misprint for sodium hypochlorite. It would be an easy 
matter to set these and similar points right, and the 
general excellence of the book is such that the trouble 
would be well worth while. 


A Treatise on Light 
By Dr. R. A. Hovustoun. 
net. Longmans.) 

Several important improvements have been introduced in 
this new edition. The text has been re-set ; old matter has 
been cut out and many new paragraphs added ; also, there 
are eight new pages of half-tone illustrations. Answers 
to all problems have been added ; and this will be appre- 
ciated by both teachers and students. The Index also 
is new. 


|. Examples in General Physics, Light and Sound for 
Intermediate Students 

2. Examples in Heat, Electricity and Magnetism for 
Intermediate Students 
By Dr. F. C. CHampion. (1s. 3d. each. Blackie.) 

In recent years, the problems set in examination papers, 
although they comply with the syllabus, are often more 
difficult than those found at the ends of chapters in text- 
books. The examples in these books are intended to 
supplement those of the text-books. Each book contains 
150 examples ; and they exhibit much originality. A most 
useful feature is the “ Hints for Solution ’’ which are given 
with the answers. 


Science for the Services : Aircraft Apprentices, R.A.F. 
and Artificer Apprentices R.N. 
By D. B. Peacock. (1s. 6d. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

This small volume will be useful to candidates for entry 
as Aircraft Apprentices (Royal Air Force), Artificer Appren- 
tices (Royal Navy), and Dockyard Apprentices. It con- 
sists of questions taken chiefly from papers set in recent 
examinations for these appointments; and each section 


Seventh edition. (14s. 


includes sufficient theory to enable students to work out 
the examples which follow. The syllabus of the examina- 
tions includes the more elementary parts of Mechanics, 
Heat, Electricity and calculations based upon chemical 
equations. 


Science in Agriculture: a Discussion of Scientific 
Principles in their relation to Farm Practice 
(Adapted for the use of Schools and Colleges) 

By Dr. J. W. PATERSON. (6s. 6d. Longmans.) 
Though as a whole this book will be more useful to the 
few schools that possess a farm, a fairly complete course of 
general science can be culled from it by judicious selection 
of the chapters ; and all teachers can get from it practical 
applications of principles that are bound to be included 
in a general course. 


Plant Form and Function 
By Prof. F. E. Fritscu and Prof. E. J. SALISBURY. 
(17s. 6d. net. Bell). 

This is a much modified combination of two previous 
and well-known works by the same authors. The oppor- 
tunity of bringing the text up to date has been taken, and 
the physiological and ecological portions considerably 
enlarged. A new chapter entitled: The Geographical 
Elements of the British Flora has been inserted; and to 
the taxonomic section additions have been made so as to 
show the systematic position of plants to which frequent 
reference is made in the text. 


The Evolution of Man and his Culture 
By H.C. Brissy. (The New People’s Library, Vol. 16.) 
(Ppr., ıs. Cloth, 1s. 6d. Gollancz.) 

This gives in a simple and very readable form an account 
of the way in which Homo sapiens probably evolved from 
other species; and of the culture attained by early Man 
at successive stages, as indicated by his implements, works 
of art, and so forth. The effects of the several ice-ages and 
their waxing and waning is well set out; and there is a 
good chapter on the Evolution of the State. The final 
chapter contains a bold, though wisely guarded prophecy 
as to the future of society. 


(1) Hygiene for Schools 

By Dr. R. C. F. SMITH. (7s. 6d. net. Blackie) 
(2) Your Body and how it Works 

By F. R. ELWELL. (2s. Cambridge University Press.) 

Rather more than the first half of Dr. Smith’s book is an 

elementary text-book of human physiology. The remain- 
der is devoted to hygienic matters that should be in the 
minds of all who are concerned with the teaching or care 
of children, or who are responsible for the buildings in 
which they are taught or live. (2) Is yet more elementary ; 
it would form an excellent book for introducing the main 
physiological facts to children of about 13 years of age. 


mauve Pests : What they are and how to remove 
them 
By L. Hunter. (7s. 6d. net. Bale, Sons and Curnow) 
Virtually all the animal and the few plant pests that may 
invade human dwelling places are here described and 
figured, and accounts given of their respective life-histories. 
The most vulnerable period of their lives is indicated, and 
the best method of extermination explained. A very 
valuable book for the housewife. 
(Continued om page 46) 
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Ready January 19th 


With Maps. 4s. 6d. 


An Introductory History of 


Europe in the Middle Age 


By G. B. SMITH, M.A. 
Sometime Headmaster of Sedbergh School. 


Plain opinions on the Medieval Church, adequate recognition of the Importance of the Eastern Roman Empire, 


and a willingness to credit pupils beginnin 
qualities of thought and style rarely foun 


Modern European History with some critical faculty, give this book 
in a school text, and should ensure that where not used In class 


it will certainly go Into the library. 


Le Francais 
par la Lecture 


A First Year Reader 
for Adult Students 


H MARIE LIPS, Manchester 
igh School of Commerce. Is. 9d. 


The special needs of adult classes 
ars adequata iy met by these ap raha 
ng passages, partiy prose in 
with dally life in France, party 
vn a to Introduce common 

oms. 


assur 


and the questions. 


More English Diaries 


Edited by ELIZABETH D’OYLEY. 256 pages. 2s. 9d. 

The original English Diaries is prescribed for Cambridge School 
Certificate in 1940 and for Central Welsh Board School Certificate 
in 1939. The new ones are remarkably varied in style and subject, 


and show again what a very good anthologist Miss D’Oyley is. 
There are interesting explanatory notes. á 


A Century of Lyrics, 
1550-1650 


Edited by D. C. WHIMSTER, M.A., Harrow School. 2s. 3d. 


The interest or delight of the poems has been the chief criterion 
in making this refreshing anthology. The lyrics are arranged in 
roughly chronological order to illustrate the changing ideas of the 
time. For this reason Donne and Herbert are represented. 


Progressive Practice in English 


By ROBERT CROMARTY, M.A., Head of the English Depart- 
ment, James Clark School, Edinburgh. 2s. 3d 


Thirty intensive exercises for pupils of 13 or 14, in all aspects 
of English practice ; with occasional pages of instruction. Special 
attention is paid to the Latin and Greek background. 


eet the latest Dictator/ 


PELOTONOS 


Libérateur de la Bolognie 


By H. L. CARTLEDGE 
Senior French Master, Worksop College 


The moment our old friend Peloton was invited 
to save Bolognia from democratic intrigue—by 
— of course, L’Axe Peloto-Bolognien—we felt 
of strange happenin 

Jean Routier’s delicious 
ae who read of them (there is a full vocabulary) 
will fall with positive avidity upon the phrase-lists 


On January 19th 2s. 


Second Stage 
French 


By J. FRAME, L.C.P., of the B.B.C. 
Languages Committee. Is. 6d. 


Mainly intended for Stage 2 R.S.A. 
candidates, and contains the follow- 
ing sections : Accuracy Sentences, 
English and French extracts and 
Verse Passages for translation, 
Verb Questions, Subjects for Free 
Composition. 


. Here they are, with 


rawings. he lucky 


Some Problems of Being Alive 


By J. J. BRYANT, B.Sc., Biol Master, Quarry Bank High 
School, Liverpool. 256 pages, with 105 illustrations. 2s. 9d. 


“ An extremely lively little book. ... From the very first 
e life is presented as a subject ripe for scientific investigation.” 
Nature Study. 


‘* A first-class text-book . . . refiects great credit on publisher 
and author alike.’’—Scottish Educational Journal. 


Chemical Exercise Books 


For Matriculation Revision (especially Joint Board). By R. H. 
GIBBS, B.Sc. 

Brief questions with spaces for writing the Answers. A Chemical 
Exercise Book has 6 papers of 15 questions ; A Second Chemical 
Exercise Book, 14 papers of 8 questions. Quarto, 7d. each book. 


Constructive Metalwork 


By J. H. EVANS, A.M.1.Mech.E., Lyulph Stanley L.C.C. School. 
Crown 4to. 9s. 

Packed with lucid directions and whole-page dimensioned 
sketches and photographs, this volume gives a complete scheme of 
work, from basic exercises to models for team-work. Every 
modern school ought to have a copy. 


Eoi I EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. (rece ee ee ere ee 
Ss LONDON: 41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W.: mE 
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Common British Grasses and Legumes 
By J. O. Tuomas and L. J. Davies. (6s. Longmans.) 
Some fifty, i.e. about half of the British species of grasses 
are here admirably described and figured. The analytical 
keys for these and the clovers, vetches and their allies 
render identification of specimens both easy and sure. 
The agricultural value of each species is stated ; and there 
is a useful chapter on the choice of seed mixtures best for 
the kind of sward desired. 


The Eugenics Society Heredity Charts 
No. 4: Stationary Night Blindness. 
Philip.) 

This is one of a set of six illustrating different types of 
heredity—in this case of a sex-linked character. The sexes 
are clearly indicated by squares and circles respectively ; 
and the affected and the carrier individuals made clear by 
colour. The graphic method of displaying the facts should 
be a great aid to the memory. 


(1s. od. net. 


Science and Nutrition 
By A. L. Bacuaracu. (Changing World Library, 
No. 11. 2s. 6d. net. Watts.) 

The witty Latin dedication to the white rat led us to 
expect a nice sense of humour in the author of this book ; 
nor was there any disappointment on reading the text. 
His aim is to describe and explain to the layman in matters 
biological or biochemical the methods that are employed 
by those engaged in research into nutritional problems, 
and to make clear the kind of knowledge that has been thus 
gained. The whole subject is treated with a light touch, 
so that the text is never dull, and flashes of quiet humour 
occasionally compel a smile. A book like this is well worth 
putting into the hands of older pupils at schools: from it 
they can learn of the precision and scrupulous care with 
which biochemical investigations are carried out ; and how 
the present knowledge of the vitamins has been obtained. 
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The first three sections contain an excellent account of the 
chief food-substances, and of their fates within the body. 


Physical Science in Modern Life 
By Dr. E. G. RICHARDSON. 
Universities Press.) 

We can well imagine senior boys browsing this book with 
prolonged interest ; it will appeal also to the layman who 
has acquired previously an acquaintance with the elemen- 
tary principles of physics. The author discourses in easy 
style upon a wide range of subjects, such as streams and 
eddies, vibrations and waves, wind-instruments, super- 
sonics, colloids, heat insulators and cooling systems, colour 
photography, infra-red plates, photo-electric cells, X-rays, 
thermionic valves, the stratosphere and numerous other 
topics. When discussing friction in liquids (p. 17), it is 
stated that the viscosity of glycerine is 100,000 times that 
of water: ought not this figure to be about 1,000 only—the 
actual value depending much on the temperature ? 


Elementary Technical Electricity 
By R. W. HutTcHInson. (5s. 6d. University Tutorial 
Press.) 

This book is intended to take the place of the author's 
Junior Technical Electricity, published twelve or: thirteen 
years ago. Both author and publisher are to be con- 
gratulated upon the preparation of a new volume which is so 
great an improvement on its predecessor. The type has 
been completely reset, much of the text has been re- 
written and extended, and a number of new diagrams and 
illustrations added. 

Light 
By F. Bray. Second edition. (7s. 6d. Arnold.) 

In this edition, the section on lenses has been revised so 
as to comply with the conventions as to sign, recommended 
by the Physical Society ; also, the chapters on photometry 
and on spectra have been re-written. 


(8s. 6d. net. English 


Books Received 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 
History of Spanish Architecture 
By B. Bevan. (21s. net. Batsford.) 
The Diary of an Art Student of the Nineties 
By A. THORNTON. (6s. net. Pitman.) 
10! Things for a Boy to Make : a Book of Practical Directions for the 
Young Craftsman 
By A. C. Hortu. Third Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. (5s. net. Batsford.) 
More Simple Embroidery 
By MARGUERITE RANDELL. 
Series.) (1s. 6d. Cassell.) 
Ruskin the Painter and his Works at Bembridge 
By J. H. WHITEHOUSE. (16s. net. Oxford University 


(The Practical Workroom 


Press.) 
El Greco 
(Phaidon Press Edition.) (ros. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 
BIOGRAPHY 
Lord Roberts 
By Lt.-Colonel H. DE WatTTEVILLE. (“ Order of 


Merit ” Series.) (5s. net. Blackie.) — 
Louis XIV 
By Sir CHARLES PETRIE. (15s. net. Butterworth.) 


The Microbe Man : a Life of Pasteur for Children 
By ELEANOR Doorry. (4s. 6d. net. 
Heffer.) 

The Life of S. T. Coleridge : the Early Years 
By L. Hanson. (21s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Cambridge : 


CLASSICS 
* Bradley’s Arnold ' Latin Prose Composition 
Edited and Revised, with an Appendix on Continuous 
Prose Composition, by Prof. J. F. MounTForp. New 
Edition. (7s. Longmans.) 
Medea 
By EvuripipEs. The Text edited with Introduction 
and Commentary by D. L. Pace. (The Plays of 
Euripides.) (7s. 6d. net. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
Foundations for Latin Prose Composition 
By L. W. P. Lewis and E. H. GODDARD. 
(Revised) Edition. (3s. Heinemann.) 


EDUCATION 

The London Head Teachers’ Association, 1888-1938 
(3s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

The Pronunciation of Vowel Sounds : an Evaluation of Practice 
Materiai for College Freshmen 
By Dr. EFFIE G. Kuun. (Contributions to Education, 
No. 757. ($1.60. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University) 

L’Evolution Pédagogique en France : de la Renaissance à nos Jours 
By E. DuRKHEIM. (Bibliothèque de Philosophie 
Contemporaine.) (25 francs. Paris: Félix Alcan.) 

Some Thoughts on the Economics of Public Education 
By Prof. R. H. Tawney. (L. T. Hobhouse Memorial 
Trust Lectures, No. 8.) (2s. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 


Eleventh 
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THE 
GREAT VICTORIANS 


Here is a selection of titles 
from the “‘ Teaching of English” 
Series, Men and Letters of the 
nineteenth century. 
A Book of Ruskin 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island 
The Man and the Book—Scott 
Tennyson and Browning 
Stevenson’s Black Arrow 
Story Poems from William 
Morris 
A Shorter Longfellow 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King 
Stevenson’s Kidnapped 
Four Stevenson Stories 


Dickens: The Man and the 
Book 


MASTERPIECES 
OF ENGLISH 


Edited by G. S. Dicxson, M.A. 


BURKE : Conciliation with 
America 


COWLEY: Essays 
GIBBON: The Sack of Rome 


GOLDSMITH: Citizen of the 
World (Selected) 


JOHNSON: Life of Dryden 
MACAULAY : England in 1685 
RUSKIN: Sesame and Lilies 
SPENSER: Faerie Queene, I 


WALTON: Lives of Wotton 
and Herbert 


Price 18. 


FIRST 
FRENCH READERS 


Twelve interesting continuous 
stories for beginners. Arranged 
in three grades of difficulty. 


First SERIES 


1. Les M&SAVENTURES DE LA 
FAMILLE PINSON 


2. Les Lavar CHez Eux. 
3. Les LAVAL S’AMUSENT 


4. Les LAVAL DANS LE DÉSERT 


SECOND SERIES 
1. Les PINSON EN VACANCES 


2. VINGT JOURS EN ANGLE- 
TERRE 


3. Les LAVAL AUX INDES 


4. UNE AVENTURE EN MER 
Price 6d. 


Price 18. 4d. 


NELSON 


35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 
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University of St. Andrews 


SEVEN RESIDENTIAL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS OF 
£100 AND ONE OF £70, ONE EXHIBITION OF £80, and 
ENTRANCE BURSARIES will be competed for at an Exami- 
nation beginning June 5, 1939. Entries due May 5. 


Five Harkness Residential Entrance Scholarships of £100 each, one 
David Rassell Residential Entrance Scholarship of £100, one City of 
Dundee Residential Entrance Scholarship of 2100, one Russell Resi- 
dential Entrance Scholarship of £70, and one Harkness Exhibition 
of £80 for Men tenable for three or four years. 


Six Bursaries of 250 each for four years. Four Bursaries of 240 each 
for four or five years, a Bursary of £36 for three years, five Bursaries of 
£30 each for three, four or five years, and five Bursaries of smaller 
amounts (ranging from £25 to £13). Some of the Bursaries are open 
to Women. There are many Bursaries in private patronage and 
several Scholarshipa for Research or Advanced Study. 


DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS.—M.A. (inclusive fee for curriculum : 
Ordinary Degree, £47 58.; Honours Degree, £63); B.Sc. Pure Science 
(inclusive fee: Ordinary Degree £80; Honours Degree, £94 10s.); 
Eagineering (inclusive fee: Ordinary Degree or Honours Degree, 
£% 108.); M.B., Ch.B. (inclusive fee: £182); B.D.S. (inclusive fee, 
£110 128. 6d.); B.Phil., B.Litt., Ph.D., D.Sc., D.Litt., M.D., Ch.M., 
M.D.S., D.P.H., L.D.S. 


RESIDENCE Harrs.—St. Salvator's Hall, Deans Court, The Swallowgate and 
Edgecliff West (for Men Students); Residence fee for three-term Session £63. 
University Hall, Kinnessburn and Chattan House (for Women Students) ; 

Residence fee for three-term Session, £66. William Low Residence for Medical 
Students (Dundee); Residence fee for three-term session, £63. 


Particulars of the Entrance qualifications, curricula for Degrees, conditions of 
competition for Bursaries (or Scholarships), prospectuses of Residence Halls, &c., 
oa application to 

THE SECRETARY, 
The University, St. Andrew's, Scotland. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LEICESTER 


The College offers courses for the 
External Degrees of London University 
in Arts, Science, Commerce, and Law. 
Some of these courses are suitable 
for students who wish to take the first 
Examination in Agriculture, Dental 
Surgery, Medicine, and Veterinary 
Science. 


Inclusive Tuition Fee, {25 per annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the 
Training of Teachers approved by the 
Board of Education and with the usual 


Grants. 
Fee payable by Student, £12. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
EDUCATION 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 
Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 
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The Dance as Education 
By DIANA JORDAN. 
Press.) 

Play and Toys in Nursery Years 
' By BEATRIX TuporR-HartT. (7s. 6d. Country Life.) 
The New Post Primary School : a Non-Selective Central School ; 
its Distinctive Position in the Education System ; and some 

Suggestions for its Successful Development 
By W. W. WILLIAMs. (3s. 6d. Grant Educational Co.) 

The Republic of Children : a Handbook for Teachers of Working- 
Class Children 

= By L. PauL. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Logical Aspects of Educational Measurement 
By B. O. SmitH. (12s. 6d. net. New York: Columbia 
University Press.) 

The Daily Newspaper and Higher Education : a Report on certain 
Findings and Inferences of the Stanford School-Press Relations 
Investigation, 1937-1938 
By Prof. R. F. Hartow. (4s. 6d. net. 
University : Stanford University Press ; 
Oxford University Press.) 


ENGLISH, POETRY- AND DRAMA 


t. Tyli’s Merry Pranks 
By H. MORLAND. 
2. Lovable Beasts 
By H. Cory. 
(The “ Teaching of English ” Series.) No. 1, 18. 2d. 
No. 2. 1s. 4d. Nelson.) 
|. Countryside Tales 
By MARIBEL EDWIN. 
2. Secret Service Adventure 
By “ Sea-Wrack ” (Lieut.-Commander E. H. CREBBIN.) 
(Manilla, rod. each ; Limp Cloth, 1s. each. Evans.) 
Gulliver’s Travels 
z By JONATHAN SwirT. Parts 1-3. With Introduction 
and Notes by A. J. WYATT and H. OsBORNE. (3s. 6d. 
University Tutorial Press.) — 
The Oxford English Readers for Africa 
By ISABELLE FRÉMONT. Based on the Oxford English 
Course by Dr. L. W. Faucett. Book 1. (9d. Oxford 
University Press.) 
I. Noble Ventures 
By C. B. RUTLEY. 
2. The Vicar of Wakefield 
By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. (The Laurel and Gold 
Series.) (1s. 2d. each. Collins.) 
Narrative and Descriptive Essays 
By Appison and GOLDsMITH. Edited by V. H. 
CoLLINs and H. A. TREBLE, (2s. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 
|. Raja Dick 
By Major C. GILSON 
2. The Wharfbury Watch-Dogs : a Scouting Story 
By K. W. COALEs 
3. The Treasure of Glenthorpe Priory 
By IERNE L. PLUNKET. 
4. Nicky of Nine Schools 
By DOROTHEA MOORE. 
5. Queens for Choice 
By DorRoTHEA Moore. (Stories for Every Day.) 
(ıs. each. Oxford University Press.) 
Modern English Prose 
Selected and Edited by G. Boas. 
2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
Kuba and the Wolves 
By J. BrEeniasz. 
(5s. net. Muller.) 
The British Annual of Literature 
Vol. 1. (5s. British Authors’ Press.) 
Our Lady : a Story 
By UPTON SINCLAIR. (5s. Werner Laurie.) 
Eighteenth Century Novelists : a Selection 
Edited by W. T. Witirams and G. H. VALLINs. 
(zs. Blackie.) 
How to find Ideas for Articles: the Writer’s Guide to Subject- 
Finding 
By W. A. BAGLEyY. 


(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 


Stanford 
London : 


(Scholar’s Library.) 


Translated by R. and E. A. Howe. 


(2s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
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Plays of Adventure 
Edited by A. E. M. Baytiss. (Harrap’s Junior 
Modern English Series.) (2s. Harrap.) 
|. The Treasure of San Jacinto 
By F. RILEY. 
2. The Eye of the Peacock 
By O. BARTON. 
3. Five Hundred Pounds Reward 
By A. O. COOKE. 
4. Jerry Goes to Sea 
By Capt. K. MACLURE. 
5. The Uncharted Island 
By S. Kupporp. 
6. Hit the Trall 
By E. E. Cowper. 
(1s. 4d. each. Nelson. 
The Oxford English Readers for Africa: based on the Oxford 
English Course by Dr. L. W. Faucett 
Book 1. By ISABELLE Fremont. Teacher’s Edition. 
(2s. net. Oxford University Press.) 
Shakespeare’s Sonnet-Sequence 
By D. Bray. (12s. 6d. net. Secker.) 
The Poets’ Way 
Selected by E. W. PARKER. Edited by A. R. Moon. 
New Edition. (Stage 2, 1s. 6d.; Complete, 3s. 6d.. 
Longmans.) 
The Merchant of Venice 
Edited by R. F. W. FLETCHER. (The New Clarendon 
Shakespeare.) (2s. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
Famous Women of Britain 
By L. pu GARDE PEacu. (1s. 8d. Pitman.) 


GEOGRAPHY 


(“ Adventurers All” Series.) 
l 


Saga of the ‘‘ Discovery ” 

By L. C. BERNACCHI. 

Earth Science : a Physiography 
By G. L. FLETCHER. Based on “New Physiography,”’ 
by A. L, Arey, F. L. Bryant, W. W. Clendenin, W. T. 
Morrey. (7s. 6d. Heath.) 

Shropshire : the Geography of the County of Salop 
By Prof. W. W. Watts. With a Section on County 
Organisation by W. L. EDGE. Second Edition, 
Revised and Brought up-to-date. (3s. 6d. net. 
Shrewsbury : Wilding.) 

From Whaling Station to Sheep Run : Beginnings in New Zealand 
By KATHLEEN MONYPENNY. (Colonial Adventure 
and Achievement.) (1s. 9d. Pitman.) 

Children’s Map of London 
(Ppr. folded, 1s. 6d. Cloth folded, 3s. Bartholomew.) 

The Library Atlas 
Edited by G. PuiLip and H. C. Darsy. (Cloth Boards, 
21s. net. Half-Leather, 32s. 6d. net. Philip.) 

Harrap’s General School Atlas 
(zs. 9d. Harrap.) 

Columbus Regional Geographies 
By L. Brooks and R. Fincn. Senior Series, Book 2, 
Part 1: North America. (Limp Cloth, 2s. Cloth 
Boards, 2s. 2d. University of London Press.) 

The Geographical Laboratory : a Practical Handbook for a Three 
Years’ Course in North American Universities 
By Dr. G. TAYLor. (7s. net. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press; London: Oxford University Press.) 


HISTORY 

The British Approach to Politics 
By M. STEWART. (7s. 6d. Allen & Unwin.) 

The British in India 
By E. N. Dawson. (Colonial Adventure and Achieve- 
ment.) (1s. rod. Pitman.) 

A Constitutional History of England, 1642-1801 
By Dr. M. A. THOMSON. (16s. net. 

The Oxford Historical Note-Books 
By R. A. F. Mears. No. 1: British History, 1603- 
1815. (Is. 8d. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

The Alms, Methods and Activity of the League of Nations 
Revised Edition. (2s. Geneva: League of Nations; 
London: Allen & Unwin.) 
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GRADED 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE anb INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


By N. C. Hayward, B.Sc., and F. T. Walton, M.A. 


Te are recognizing the value of general knowledge tests in encouraging an 
intelligent interest in current affairs and an acquaintance with the many facts which the 
school curriculum may not cover, but which an educated person ought to know. This new 
series of 4,500 questions comprises five books issued at the moderate price of 9d. each. 


Book |. General Knowledge (Junior). 

Book Il. General Knowledge (Intermediate). 

Book IIl. General Knowledge (Senior). 

Book IV. General Knowledge (Our Mother Tongue). 
Book V. Intelligence Tests. 


Answers to the Series, Is. 6d. 


** Fascinating little books which it is difficult to leave. . . . Apart from their value in the schoolroom where 
there Is a growing interest in general knowledge tests, they are likely to pass many a pleasant and instructive hour 
in the home.’’—Birmingham Mail. 


sae de UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS LD. 
shone 25 St. Giles High Street London, W.C. 2 
post free on 
application 


THE LAYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Each of the articles deals with a particular subject of interest to a wide circle of non-specialists, and includes 
lists of books recommended by the specialist writing the article as suitable for the gaining of good general 
knowledge in a readable and easily understandable way. 


A List of the Articles : 


1937. January: Introductory Article. By Mr. A. M. Walmsley, M.A. February: English History In Fiction. 
Part I. By Dr. E. A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit. March: English History In Fiction. Part Il. By Dr. E. A. Baker, M.A., 
D.Lit. April: European History in Fiction. By Dr. E. A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit. May : Colonial History in Fiction. 
By Dr. E. A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit. june : History In American Fiction. By Mr. Clive Holland, Author of ‘' The Story of 
England in Historical Fiction.” August: Geography Through Books of Travel. Part I. The British Isies. By 
Mr. George M. Hines, St. Luke’s College, Exeter. September : Geography Through Books of Travel. Part Il. The 
Old World. By Mr. George M. Hines. October: Geography Through Books of Travel. Part Ill. The Rest of the 
World. By Mr. George M. Hines. November: Early Christianity and Its Rivals. Part I. By Rev. F. K. Chaplin, 
M.A. December: Prehistoric Times. By Mr. E. N. Fallaize. 

1938. January : Life in Ancient Greece. By Mr. A. D. Farrell, M.A. February: Early Christianity and Its 
Rivals. Part ll. By Rev. F. K. Chaplin, M.A. March: Later Prehistoric Times : The Ancient East. By Mr. E. N. 
Fallaize. April: Later Christianity and Its Movements. By Rev. F. K. Chaplin, M.A. May : Primitive Christianity 
and its Origins. By Rev. F. K. Chaplin, M.A. June: Religion in Modern Fiction. By Rev. F. K. Chaplin, M.A. July: 
Social Life in Modern French Novels. By de V. Payen-Payne. August: Sociology in Fiction. By Rev. F. K. Chaplin, M.A. 
September: Life in Ancient Egypt. By Mr. Lawrence H. Dawson. October: Babylonia and Assyria. By Mr. 
Lawrence H. Dawson. November : Sociai Life in Modern German Novels. By Mr. G. Evens. December: Life in 
Ancient Rome. By Mr. E. Ewbank, M.A. 


1939. January: The Vikings. By Prof. I. C. Gröndahl, Cang, Mag., Oslo, of University College, London. 
February : Schools and Schoolmastering. 


Price Eightpence each, post free 
London : Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 
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A Concise History of Britain to 1934 
By R. M. Rayner. With a Supplement on Great 
Britain in World Affairs, 1789-1936, by W. T. G. 
AIREY. (8s. Longmans.) 

The Birth of the United States 
By J. E. ANTHONY. (2s. Macmillan.) 

Some Old-Time Journeys : an Introduction to World History 
By E. A. CRappock. (2s. 3d. Blackie.) 

Two Centuries of Change: a History of Great Britain and the 
British Empire since 1688 


By E. J. Hutcuins and L. W. STEPHENS. Book 1, 
1688-1830. (5s. Blackie.) 
MATHEMATICS 
Drawing-Board Geometry 
By Prof. F. G. HIGBEE. (9s. 6d. net. New York: 


Wiley ; London: Chapman & Hall.) 
An Introduction to Co-ordinate Geometry : the Straight Line 


and Circle 

By W. S. Catto and F. J. H. Wiiirams. (With 

Answers, 3s. 6d. Without Answers, 3s. Harrap.) 
Sane Arithmetic for Seniors 

By C. WarRELL. Book 2. (Limp Cloth, 1s. 3d. 

Manilla, 1s. Harrap.) 


Constructive Arithmetic 
By A. F. Rosinson. (Books 1 and 2, without An- 
swers, Is. 2d. each; with Answers, 1s. 4d. each. 
Book 3, without Answers, 1s. 3d.; with Answers, 
1s. 6d. Book 4, without Answers, 1s. 4d.; with 
Answers, 1s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

School Certificate Geometry 
By H. G. GREEN. (4s. 6d. English Universities Press.) 


MISCELLANY 
GPO 
By E. T. CRUTCHLEY. (English Institutions.) 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 
The World’s Airways 
By R. FINCH. 
Britain’s Railways 
By H. GREENLEAF and H. HAYDEN. (6s. net. Muller.) 
Harvard University, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences : 
Summaries of Theses accepted in Partial Fulfilment of the 
Requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 1937 
(8s. 6d. net. Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University ; 
London: Oxford University Press.) 
A Practical Handbook on Elocution 
By Rose I. Patry. New Edition. 
& Unwin.) 
Amateur Film-Making 
By G. H. SEWELL. (Blackie’s “ Technique ” Series.) 
(3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
Your House and Mine 
By G. BOUMPHREY. (15s. net. 
Young Offenders : Yesterday and To-day 
By GERALDINE S. CADBURY (Mrs. Barrow Cadbury.) 
(3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Branch Libraries : Modern Problems and Administration 
By H. A. SHARP. (Practical Library Handbooks, 
No. 6.) (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
Alternative Extracts for Translation into French, German or 
Spanish 
Compiled by E. A. PEERS. (Harrap’s Modern Language 
Series.) (Plain Text, 1s. 3d.; Spanish Edition, 2s. 
Harrap.) 
Let us Start French 
By H. E. Moore. (3s. 
La Flèche d’Or 
By F. STROWSKI. Arranged and Edited by F. E. 
DucHENE and C. WiLks. (Modern French Series.) 
(2s. Macmillan.) 
Contemporary German Prose : 
History and Science 
By H. W. PUCKETT. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 
Brief Spanish Grammar for Colleges 
By E. C. Hiis, J. D. M. Forp and G. RIVERA. 
(Heath’s Modern Language Series.) (3s. Heath.) 


(7s. 6d. 


(5s. net. University of London Press.) 


(5s. net. Allen 


Allen & Unwin.) 


University of London Press.) 
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Graded German Composition : for School Certificate Forms 
By W. J. HEARN. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


PHILOSOPHY 
l. Plato’s Republic 


By Prof. T. M. KNox. 

2. Totalitarianism : what it really means 
By J. C. Harpwickx. (The Interpreter Series, Vols. 
7 and 8.) (1s. net each. Murby.) 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Do Adolescents Need Parents ? 
By KATHARINE W. TAYLOR. (8s. 6d. net. 
and London: Appleton-Century Co.) 
The Human Problem in Schools : a Psychological Study carried out 
on behalf of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust 
By MARION MILNER. (8s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
Psychological Methods of Healing : an Introduction to Psycho- 
therapy 
By Dr. W. Brown. (7s. 
London Press.) 


. RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
Love : the One Solution 
By the Rev. Dr. A. H. Gray. (Needs of To-Day 
Series.) (3s. 6d. net. Rich & Cowan.) 
A Little Book of Bible Stories 
By ELIZABETH CLARK. 
London Press.) 


New York 


6d. net. University of 


(2s. 6d. net. University of 


SCIENCE 

The Stuff We're Made of 
By Dr. W. O. KERMACK and Dr. P. EGGLETON. (7s. 6d. 
net. Oxford: Blackwell.) 

Heat Engines (a First Text-Book) 

A. C. WatsHAw. (7s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Copernicus : the Founder of Modern Astronomy 
By A. ARMITAGE. (History of Science Library.) (Ios. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

A History of Science, Technology, and Philosophy in the Eighteenth 
Century 
By Prof. A. Wor. (History of Science Library.) 
(25s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Handbook of British Birds 
By H. F. WiTHERBY, Rev. F. C. R. JouURDAIN, N. F. 
TıcEHURST and B. W. Tucker. Vol. 2: WARBLERS 


To OwLs. (25s. net. 21s. net each for set of 5 vols. 
Witherby.) 

Introductory Qualitative Analysis 
By Prof. W. C. VosspurGH. Revised Edition. (10s. 
net. New York: Macmillan.) 


Handbook of the Collections illustrating Marine Engines 
Part 2: Descriptive Catalogue. By H. P. SPRATT. 
(2s. 6d. net. H.M.S.O.; Science Museum.) 

Chemistry (with some Geo ogy) 
By J. A. Lauwerys and J. ELtison. (New General 
Science Series.) (Complete, 4s. 6d. University of 
London Press.) 

Concise School Physics 
By R. G. SHACKEL. (Electricity and Magnetism, 
2s. 9d. Complete, 6s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Food and Health : an Introduction to the Science of Nutrition 
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The Essentials of Volumetric Analysis 
By J. LAMBERT, in conjunction with A. HOLDERNESS 
and Dr. F. S. TAYLOR. (2s. 6d. Heinemann.) 
Wireless for Beginners, with a Chapter on Television 
By C. L. Bortz. New Edition, Revised. (4s. 6d. 
net. Harrap. 
Catalogue of Lewis’s Medical and Scientific Lending Library 
Part r : Authors and Titles. New Edition, revised to 
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Department 
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(7s. 6d. net. Deane The Year Book Press.) 
University of London, University College 
Calendar, Session 1938-1939. (Taylor & Francis.) 
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tution, showing the Operations, Expenditures, and Condition 
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($1.00. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office.) 
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By Prof. J. E. Power. (1s. net. Oxford University. 
Press.) 
University of London 
(a) Regulations and Courses for Internal Students 
for the Session 1938-39. 
(b) The Calendar for the Year 1938-39. 
(c) University Extension and Tutorial Classes Council : 
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(d) Regulations for External Students, September, 
1938. (1s. 6d. net.) 
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1937-1938. 
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(1s. net. Livingstone Press.) 
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Annual Report, with Balance Sheet, for the Year 
ended June 30, 1938. 
Tanganyika Territory 
Annual Report of the Education Department, 1937. 
(3s. Dar es Salaam : Government Printer.) 
Albert Curtis Clark, 1859-1937 
By C. BaILEy. (1s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
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ive al London: Matriculation and School Examinations 
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Regulations for the Session 1938-1939. (Eyre & 

Spottiswoode.) 

Board of Education : Science Museum 

Science in the Army : a Brief Account of the Scientific 

Training and Technical Work of the Soldier To-day, 

as illustrated by a special War-Office Exhibition held 

at the Science Museum, November 1938—February 

1939. By A. ARMSTRONG. (6d. net. H.M.S.O.; 

Science Museum.) 

Department of Education, Palestine 

Annual Report for the School Year 1936-1937. 

(100 mils; 2s. Jerusalem: Printing and Stationery 

Office.) 

Central Council of Recreative Physical Training 

Annual Report, 1937-38. 

County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire: Education 

Committee 

Report on the Examination for County Minor Scholar- 

ships, 1938. 

University of London 

(a) Regulations for Inspection and Examination of 
Schools, 1940: Preliminary Issue. (6d.) 

(b) Regulations relating to Exemption from External 
Intermediate Examinations and the First Exami- 
nation for Medical Degrees through the Higher 
School Examination of the University of London, 


1940. 
Central Association for Mental Welfare, Inc. 
Twenty-Fourth Annual Report, 1937-1938. 
Jewish Health Organisation of Great Britain 
Report of the Executive Committee to December 
31st, 1937. 
British Film Institute | 
Report on Physical Education and the Film. (6d.) 
Lua’ Obert Annual Report of the Council of the Historical 
sociation, July Ist, 1937-June 30th, 1938, and other Documents 
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THE TEACHING OF GENERAL SCIENCE 


By W. P. D. WIGHTMAN, M.Sc., Ph.D., Head of the Science Department, The Edinburgh Academy, Author of Science and Monism 


[PE crisis in international affairs is symptomatic of 
the unrest which pervades every department of 
human life. The field of education reflecting in miniature 
the great world without has been visited by storms no 
less violent than those which have rent its greater 
counterpart. No department of education has been 
subjected to more profound disturbances than has the 
teaching of science. Some said that science had been 
tried in the balance of educational practice and had been 
found wanting. A vast expenditure of time, money 
and energy had led to the production of a larger number 
of trained specialists, but had left the present generation 
no less gullible and no more adventurous in thought 
than that which knew not science in its schools. And 
there was a good deal of truth in this indictment. 
Disagreement, as Whitehead reminds us, is not a 
disaster but an opportunity; and fortunately there 
have not been found wanting among teachers of science 


some who were willing to criticize accepted practice and 
to search for better ways of teaching. A decisive step 
was taken in 1935 when the Science Masters’ Association 
appointed a Sub-Committee to “ consider the problems 
presented to teachers in Secondary Schools by the 
introduction of courses in General Science as a con- 
stituent of general education, and to make specific 
suggestions.” This Sub-Committee presented an interim 
report in 1930, in which the aims and methods of 
science teaching were critically considered in the light 
of past disappointments and future hopes, and a minimum 
syllabus drafted as a warrant that the new approach 
was no vague generalization but could lead to the 
formulation of practical schemes. 

The report aroused interest in circles wider than those 
of the professional body for which it was drawn up. 
Its sentiments were echoed—in some cases actually 
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anticipated—by men whose distinction in their own 
spheres and well-known interest in scientific education 
gave a special importance to their views. A final report* 
has now been put forward in which the discussion 
following on the interim report is carefully reviewed, 
an extended syllabus based on an adequate (instead of 
minimum) time allowance is set forth, and the difficulty 
of public examination of candidates trained along the 
new lines largely anticipated. 

Though prompted by these reports the present 
article makes no pretence at an exposition of their 
contents. They should be their own expositors; for 
no one laying any claim to an interest in secondary 
education can afford to neglect reading them. In the 
urgency of their appeal, in the cogency of their reasoning, 
and in the truly scientific temper which pervades them, 
they may without exaggeration be said to mark an 
epoch in British educational thought. 

To the present writer the outstanding characteristic 


of the age through which we are passing is that the. 


changes in thought and manners which have accom- 
panied it have one common feature, namely, an unusually 
obstinate, and at times somewhat aggressive, attempt 
to strip away all shams, to call in question the validity 
of all facile “ principles,” and to achieve a state some- 
what ambiguously described as “ realistic.” Lofty and 
ennobling as many of our ancient educational aims 
undoubtedly are, they are not realistic because they are 
not realizable. In an age more leisurely than ours, men 
found comfort and inspiration in the works of Cicero ; 
so it was at once assumed that every ‘‘ educated” 
person must struggle with Latin grammar despite the 
undoubted fact that the vast majority will never read 
a word of Cicero except under protest, and without 
understanding the meaning expressed. And what is 
true for Cicero is even truer for volumetric analysis. 

When simple minded enthusiasts for Cicero or for 
volumetric analysis are challenged to produce evidence 
for their claim that these constitute an essential part 
of a “liberal” education, they almost invariably 
reply that the practice of such tasks confers upon the 
learner the gift of clear thought. Without even con- 
sidering whether there is any truth in this claim, it may 
at once be asked why the average child should not 
practise the art of clear thinking on matters which are 
part of the texture of his daily experience. Faraday 
proved a century ago that it is just as easy, and just 
as hard, to think clearly about how a candle burns as 
about Avogadro’s hypothesis. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that teaching which is not relevant to actual 
concrete occasions is doomed to sterility. The average 
person is not interested in Avogadro’s hypothesis— 
though, under the stress of the examination system, 
he may pretend to be—and the teacher who taxes his 
ingenuity in ‘getting it into” his pupils’ heads is 
ultimately fooling himself more than the pupils. 

The mention of the examination system brings us to 
another point admirably handled by the Science Masters’ 
Association Sub-Committee. There is no doubt that 


* The Teaching of General Science, Part Il. Published for the 
Science Masters’ Association, by John Murray. 1938. 2s. 6d. 
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though the threadbare standard of formal discipline has 
been our avowed ideal, much of the context of our 
teaching has been subconsciously dictated by the ease 
with which it could be regurgitated for and assessed by 
examiners. Yet many of the most fertilizing experiences 
in our own school days have been the result of hours 
spent on “‘ digressions.” Speaking from my own pro- 
fessional experience, I can honestly say that some of 
the best work produced for me during the school year 
is the biology carried through with a School Certificate 
set who have been duly warned that this subject will 
not form part of the examination for which they are to 
enter at the end of the year. The much wider basis of 
science teaching envisaged by the Report can be ade- 
quately and soundly taught so long as a clear distinction 
is drawn between what has to be learnt and what is to 
be regarded as a stimulus to further learning. We 
should do well to remember that we are teaching living, 
and consequently growing, organisms, for whom aware- 
ness and enthusiasm are more important than any 
factual knowledge we can impart; the latter indeed 
should be regarded as the indispensable means to the 
former. 

That the actual technique of examination will have 
to undergo reform to meet the needs of the new teaching 
there is no doubt. And if the adoption of General 
Science achieves’no other object than this it will have 
justified itself! The time has long passed when school 
examining can be usefully regarded as a harmless 
occupation for university dons and retired school- 
masters. Examination is a highly skilled art which has 
to be learned like any other craft; and a style of 
paper well-suited to one class of candidates may be a 
source of corruption for another. It is not merely a case 
of ‘‘ watering down,” but of suiting the psychological 
approach to the mental pattern of the candidate. A 
knowledge of General Science can be assessed as well 
as any other kind of knowledge ; but much more care 
and rather more words must go to the construction of 
the papers. 

In dealing with the subject of examinations the 
report directs attention to the scandal of University 
Scholarship examinations. To deal adequately with 
this subject would require an article in itself; but it is 
a problem which is intimately bound up with the intro- 
duction of basic science teaching. Much of the criticism 
of General Science has been prompted by the fear that 
it would involve the disappearance from the schools of 
all advanced divisions. If this means that schools 
would no longer be compelled to prepare candidates 
for part of their Final Honours examinations it may 
well be so. But if it is suggested that a good average 
boy or girl, trained along the new lines up to the age 
of 15 or even 16, would be incapable of covering the 
ground of the Higher Certificate (suitably modified if to 
be taken in three or four group subjects) in two years, it 
is plainly ill-founded. There is much evidence to show 
that the mind coming fresh to the more formal treatment 
proper to this stage is able to assimilate knowledge more 
rapidly than one already cramped within a narrower 
compass. 
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[s this issue we print an impressive manifesto 
addressed to teachers and to all interested in 
education by the Council of the English Section of the 
New Education Fellowship. This docu- 
ment points out that our democratic 
ideals and our democratic way of life 
are now threatened by the challenge of the totalitarian 
states, as never before, and calls for vigorous and united 
action in opposition to this challenge. The develop- 
ment of autocratic and militaristic forms of govern- 
ment in certain countries has brought us a fuller 
consciousness of the blessings we enjoy who live in the 
free air of a democracy. It has brought us at the same 
time a fuller consciousness of the fact that we have not 
yet created a society in all respects worthy of the 
democratic ideals that are already embodied in its 
political structure. In this crisis in world affairs, it 
is our duty to do all in our power to strengthen the 
fabric of that society, and to see that our schools are 
themselves societies in which those ideals are not only 
honoured in theory, but also observed in practice. We 
earnestly commend this appeal of the New Education 
Fellowship to all our readers at home and abroad. 


New Education 
Fellowship. 


(COMMENT on the Spens Report has, so far, been for 

the most part very cautious. It is understandable 
that associations of teachers should take time to consider 
the full implications of a document of 


P ya m Such magnitude, and it is, no doubt, 
pens mepor’ wise that official pronouncements 
and Salaries. 


should be held up for the present. 
Of unofficial opinions the most outspoken that have 
come to our notice are those of “ A Secondary Corre- 
spondent ” in The Teachers’ World. The writer com- 
mends the report in that it aims at equality of status for 
post-primary schools, but he believes that the salary 
proposals put forward will prove to be wholly unaccept- 
able to secondary school teachers and, he hopes, to 
primary teachers also. What is proposed involves the 
objectionable system of grading, for some graduates in 
secondary schools would be paid salaries inferior to those 


received under the present graduate scale. Secondary 
teachers, now that new appointments are almost 
invariably given to graduates, are looking forward to 
the introduction of a graduation equivalent for handi- 
craft teachers and teachers of physical training, and 
to the complete disappearance of the non-graduate scale. 
These proposals would mean “good-bye to all that.” 
An alternative policy, the writer suggests, would be 
to lay it down that all new post-primary appointments 
should be made on the secondary scale and that a 
carry-over for existing teachers should be instituted. 
This would cost a lot of money, and would be im- 
practicable for some time. Still, these views are interest- 
ing as indicating what may well prove to represent a 


considerable volume of opinion. 

È a recent issue of The Times there appeared an 
interesting letter from Sir Kenneth Lee, of the. 

Tootal Broadhurst Lee Company, urging that the 

“present time is certainly opportune 


Prie AR for the re-opening of the question of 
Classes. part-timeeducation for operativeadoles- , 


cents as a factor in the training of 
youth for citizenship, for I am sure that the people of 
England do not realize how far we are behind Holland 
and other States of central Europe in the training of. 
youth to meet the changing order of national life. 
The recent crisis revealed our great neglect of prepared- 
ness for home defence in case of war. But, while 
intensive preparation may make our country safe, 
there can be no sudden speeding-up in the training of 
youth for industry and citizenship. We still lack a 
sufficiently enlightened outlook on the economic and 
political contest that we shall have to face when the 
youth of the continent are the men and women trained 
to compete against us.” He adds that his own company, . 
after twenty years’ experience of day continuation. 
school education—through two trade depressions—is. 
of the opinion that “we cannot afford to do without. 
it”; and its experience, he says, is confirmed by other 
employers who have operated the scheme. 
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THE Journal of Education has consistently urged 

. the vital necessity for developing precautions for 
schools against the dangers of aerial bombardment. 
In our leading article in November, we 
recurred to our original plea for the 
rapid and widespread provision of 
school camps as an aid to swift and safe evacuation 
from dangerous areas in war time. Apparently Sir 
John Anderson and his advisers are not yet convinced 
that school camps can or should be provided on an 
adequate scale: the cost and doubts on the score of 
sanitation are adduced against the proposal. On the 
other hand, Lord Astor, speaking to the Assistant 
Masters’ Association at Plymouth, very neatly linked up 
the problem with the question of holidays with pay. 
He believes that large-scale provision by the Government 
of holiday camps for the workers is inevitable, and that 
there is no excuse for delaying this provision. In his 
view these camps could serve a double purpose, since 
school children could be sent to them in the event of 
air raids. We would add that expenditure on these 
camps would be socially productive in the truest sense, 
since it would lead to an immediate improvement in 
national fitness.. Regarded from a lower angle it would 
be a long-term investment in land and buildings. 


A.R.P. for 
the Schools. 


resolution in favour of the reform of the School 
Certificate Examination, moved by Mr. Lloyd 
Humberstone, was adopted at a meeting of Convoca- 
tion of the University of London 


Pence by 72 to 28. The discussion, to which 
Reform. Sir Ernest Graham-Little contributed, 


was spirited, several secondary school 
teachers speaking strongly in support of the reform. 
Compulsory French found few supporters. Statistics of 
the General School Examination for London University 
in 1931 were quoted, showing that of 14,026 candidates, 
10,447 obtained the School Certificate, and that 1,614 
more candidates would have obtained the Certificate 
but for the requirement of a pass in Group II and in 
Group III. Mr. Humberstone said the practical question 
was whether these 1,614 boys and girls ought to have 
been branded as dunces. 


J FURTHER particulars are now available of the bold 
scheme for founding a Youth City in London, 

first mooted at the time of the Coronation. An influential 
: Committee, of which the Earl of 
Bessborough is chairman, has been 
set up, the scheme being to build a 
city with its own theatre, library, dining and common 
rooms and with separate dormitory blocks for the 
various Colonies and Dominions. It would accommodate 
2,000 schoolchildren and students, and is planned to 
meet the needs of young visitors from the Empire and 
foreign countries, as well as from all parts of the British 
Isles. It will, in fact, be a common mecting-ground 
for all youth organizations, and the underlying aim of 
its activities will be co-operation and service. Efforts 
are to be made immediately to raise a fund of £1,000,000 
to build the city. Half of this sum will be needed for 
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the central building and the rest for the Colonial and 
Dominions’ dormitories. It is hoped to secure £250,000 
from public funds and to raise the rest from individuals 
and various organizations, school children being invited 
to contribute and perhaps to make some of the fittings. 
It has been suggested that the site of the Crystal Palace 
should be used, though some advocate the choosing of 
a more central position. The obvious advantage of the 
scheme, and the immense possibilities for good which 
it offers, need no emphasis here. We should be glad 
indeed to see the ideals of its promoters fully realized. 


“THE average school museum is a cupboard or series 
of cupboards where beneath the dust of ages 
reposes a heterogeneous collection of labelled objects, 
meaningless to the rare beholder. But 
an exhibition at Leicester Square 
Station shows that school museums 
can be transformed if use is made of the facilities 
offered by the Victoria and Albert Museum. The circula- 
tion Department of the Museum has 70,000 works of 
art, 80,000 lantern slides and photographs, and.-a large 
number of standardized collapsible showcases. For the 
most part, the loans made to secondary schools consist 
of pictures and photographs and small examples of 
ceramics and textiles. The value of frequently changed 
collections circulating in schools needs no emphasis. 
It is admirably dealt with in Mr. Markham’s recent 
report to the Carnegie Trustees in which the successful 
circulating schemes in Derbyshire and Leicestershire 
are commended. Perhaps it may be possible in the 
future to develop such schemes still further by the 
supply of facsimiles of such readily portable objects as 
bronze axeheads, old firearms, mediaeval domestic 
implements, antiques and relics of classical times. 


Museums and 
the Schools. 


WE find in the Report of the Joint Committee of 

the Four Associations for 1938 another record 
of steady and successful work. The examinations sub- 
committee has recommended a syllabus 
for a new Higher School Certificate 
subject entitled ‘‘ Government of 
Modern States,” for consideration by London University, 
and conferences have been held with that University 
and the Northern Universities Joint Matriculation 
Board. A deputation from the Joint Advisory Committee 
of the Association of Education Committees and the 
Joint Four was received at the Board of Education in 
March, and an interesting discussion took place on the 
exchange of secondary school pupils with schools of 
other countries, a memorandum making suggestions 
having previously been sent in. These suggestions were 
very sympathetically received. A memorandum drawn 
up by the I.A.A.M. on the decline in population and 
its probable effects upon the future of the schools and 
of the teaching profession is to come before the Joint 
Advisory Committee. Other matters which have 
received consideration are Holidays with Pay and the 
School Examinations, Air Raid Precautions, Civil 
Service Examinations, Reports on members of teaching 
staffs, and Canvassing for Appointments. Local Joint 
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Fours have been formed in several new areas. It is 
evident that the work of the Committee continues to 
embrace every subject of interest to secondary school 
teachers, and that the fruitful co-operation which has 
achieved so much in the past is being cordially main- 
tained. 


COME rather alarming statements on the intelligence 

of the nation were made at the Conference of the 
National Council for Mental Hygiene. 
Dr. L. S. Penrose, while admitting that 
direct proof of the lowering of average 
intelligence was lacking, said that there was a large 
amount of indirect evidence pointing to a genetic 
position unfavourable from the point of view of national 
intelligence in the future. Surveys had indicated 
fairly consistently that mental ability was, on the 
average, higher in urban than in rural districts. It did 
not follow that townspeople were more intelligent 
than country people, because the rural inhabitants 
might be more intelligent about the particular matters 
which concerned them. Again, marked differences in 
mental capacity and in birth-rate were noticeable if 
different social groups were compared. The assumption 
was that the genetic factors which produced mental 
ability of a high order would become rarer, and those 
tending to produce mental ability of low standard would 
become commoner. It was clear that a fall in general 
intelligence would produce a population of simpletons. 
It did not appear from the discussion that positive 
remedies can easily be found or applied. Sterilization, 
for instance, will not do what is required. But much of 
the intelligence now available is wasted: more effective 
instruments of selection for higher education and a 
closer-meshed educational sieve need to be devised. 
Statements regarding changes in the general level of 
intelligence must be accepted with reserve. It is 
not certain that the growth of intelligence is quite 
independent of social conditions, and the tests in use are 
far from being perfectly reliable instruments. 


National 
Incelligence. 


QC*FORD, published by the Oxford Society three 

times a year, serves a useful purpose. The subject 
of propaganda is not in the Oxford curriculum and, until 
the formation of the Oxford Society, 
those whose duty it is to take a 
synoptic view of university education 
found difficulty in obtaining accurate information of 
developments in the University. The winter number of 
Oxford reprints in extenso the valedictory address of 
Mr. A. D. Lindsay as Vice-Chancellor. We note that the 
work of the Clarendon Press in the cause of learning 
receives recognition—‘‘ an imperial and an international 
institution ” traditionally strong in the older subjects of 
study at Oxford but not unfriendly to the newer subjects, 
such as physics and medicine. For some years, the 
policy of the University has been to encourage its 
graduates to consider themselves permanently part of a 
great corporate body. The Hebdomadal Council 
helped in the formation of the Oxford Society. Another 
sensible reform deserves mention. For persons who 
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matriculated after October 1, 1936, the fee for the 
M.A. degree is reduced to £5. This concession should 
be widely appreciated, especially by school teachers. 


“THE Child Guidance Council receives generous 
support for its activities from the Commonwealth 
Fund. New clinics are being established and voluntary 
clinics are being taken over by Local 
Education Committees. In London 
there are fifteen clinics, and many of the 
counties possess one, sometimes two or three, the 
northern and eastern counties being somewhat backward. 
Some local authorities appoint a full-time educational 
psychologist whose help is available in starting special 
classes for retarded children and in remedial teaching 
and mental testing. The psychiatrist is concerned with 
children who are mentally ill. In child guidance clinics, 
the children treated mostly come within the 8-14 age 
range, but it is recognized that the trouble often starts at a 
lower age. Lord Blanesburgh is President of the Council 
and Lord Alness Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Many organizations, including several educational 
associations, are represented on the Council. 


Child 
Guidance. 


THE Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer of the 

Board of Education, Sir Arthur McNalty, has been 
published. During the year, 1,696,527 children were 
medically assessed as to nutrition. 


iby i Only 10-6 per cent were classified as 
Child. “slightly sub-normal ” and 0:6 per cent 


as ‘‘ bad.” In March, 1938, 2,671,056 
children in public elementary schools were receiving 
milk, either free or at a reduced price, an increase of 
4 per cent compared to the previous year. Physical 
education comes within the purview of the Chief Medical 
Officer. He reports a recent development in London by 
which class-rooms are provided in the playing fields, 
making it possible for children to spend the whole day 
there. Epidemics are still “ the bane of school life.” 
It is gratifying to learn that the death rate from measles 
at ages under 15 years per million living has decreased 
from 750 in 1910 to 143 in 1935. There is, we are glad to 
note, an official tendency to discourage operations for 
adenoids. The Board of Education must be congratu- 
lated on publi$hing so encouraging, confident, and 
realistic a report. 


“THE Scottish Education Department have recently 

taken the step of endeavouring to foster public 
interest in the work of education by publishing pam- 
phlets designed to demonstrate in 


eee simple terms various facets of the 
in Scotland, Subject. In their second pamphlet, 


which concerns school buildings and 
their equipment, they state that libraries are to be 
regarded as a necessary feature of the modern secondary 
school. The emphasis on the word “ necessary ” is to be 
welcomed, for Scotland cannot be said to be at all well 
equipped in respect of school libraries. Conditions are, 
in fact, extremely varied. In some of the older schools a 
good stock of books has been accumulated and housed 
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in suitable surroundings. But, taken as a whole, the 
facilities are meagre. In view of the importance of 
inculcating the “library spirit ” in early youth, it is to be 
hoped that the lead given by the Department in their 
pamphlet will receive a proper measure of attention from 
the authorities 


JN view of the raising of the school leaving age to 15 
years on September 1, 1939, the Scottish Education 
Department have taken the opportunity, in a circular 
letter to the authorities, of re-affirming 


jei one of the cardinal features of Scottish 
Schools education, to wit, that no child who 


satisfies prescribed conditions shall be 
debarred from secondary education by reason of the 
expense involved. The child must be qualified for 
attendance at a course of secondary education extending 
over three years or longer and must, in the opinion of 
his teachers, be capable of profiting by the instruction 
to be given. Each case must be considered on its merits 
and the circumstances of the parents taken into account 
in determining the amount of the bursary. Bursary 
schemes are, of course, already in operation, but, in 
consequence of the approach of the higher leaving age, 
authorities are advised to reconsider their schemes and to 
forward their revised schemes by May 1, 1939. Asa 
rule, the amounts given by the authorities are not large. 
In Scotland as a whole, the assistance given by education 
authorities to pupils between the years 11 plus and 18 is, 
at present, approximately £90,000. 


N Cardiff in October there were 1,066 unemployed 
juveniles on the “live” register; in Swansea, 
during the month of November, there were 1,531. 
There are two disquieting features 
in the situation: Welsh juveniles 
are not finding posts in England 
as easily as in recent years, and 
there is a reluctance amongst boys 
to go into the old main industry of South Wales—coal- 
mining. Boys prefer to work ‘‘ above-ground ” in the 
tinplate and steel industry ; and this is not surprising 
when one knows the conditions under which men work 
underground—even with shorter hours and conditions 
of greater safety. At the other end of the scale, there 
is unemployment amongst gifted graduates of the Welsh 
University. The able miner’s son wins a “ Special 
Place ” in a secondary school, then a major scholarship 
—of which some of the Welsh local education authorities 
make generous provision. At the University he does 
well. Then comes the search for a job. In his home 
town or village, teaching seemed a desirable vocation 
in comparison with his father’s job; but teaching is 
overcrowded: his own local education authority has 
waiting lists which are years old. With no “ family 
vision ” in this matter, with the handicap of a degree 
of a provincial university and with no family resources to 
“ tide him over ” a period of apprenticeship, the average 
young man finds things very difficult. The University 
Appointments Board does its best to help him and its 
efforts are growing in success every year. The solution 
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lies in the fruition of efforts by bodies such as the 
Advisory Council for Technical Education (South 
Wales) to attract a variety of industrial interests to 
South Wales and so to provide employment for the 
reserve of technical and executive ability. 


JT is now just two years since the Carnegie United 

Kingdom Trustees set up a Standing Committee to 
advise on libraries in Secondary Schools as recommended 
in the Report on Secondary School 


Secondary Libraries which had just been issued 
Libraries by that body. In setting up this 


committee the Trustees had the full 
co-operation and approval of the President of the 
Board of Education and the Secretary of State for 
Scotland. The Secretary to the committee is a member 
of the staff of the Board of Education and any inquiries 
should be addressed to him at the Board’s offices in 
Whitehall. One of the most important functions of the 
committee has been the arranging (through the Secretary 
of the committee) of visits from members of the com- 
mittee to schools where the head master or head mistress 
has felt the need of some personal advice on the spot. 
This opportunity was seized by several schools in the 
first few months after the issue of the committee’s 
circular letter, but the number of requests since received 
has been small and it is feared that the committee’s 
offer may by now have been forgotten by some. This 
is borne out by the fact that recently, where members 
of the committee have visited some new school libraries 
(in connexion with an inquiry undertaken by the 
committee) they have found unfortunate defects in the 
planning or organization of the library which might 
have been avoided if a member of the committee had 
visited when the library was being set up. 


VERY opportunely, the current number of The Phi 

Delta Kappan, which is a special issue dealing 
with education in summer camps in America, comes 
to throw further light on the problems 


pairs involved. A writer remarks that in 
Peas be all probability the educationist of the 


year 2000 will look back upon us and 
wonder why we failed to include the camp as an integral 
unit of our educational system. The arguments brought 
forward in favour of camping provide plenty of ammuni- 
tion, should that be needed, for enthusiasts on this 
side of the water, and various articles, such as “ Children’s 
Camps of the Detroit Area,” “ The Functional Program 
of the American Camping Association,” ‘‘ The Interests 
of Education in Camping,” “‘ The National Park Service 
and Camping” and “Camping for the Campers,” 
contain much practical and useful matter. An extensive 
bibliography on Camping Education is also provided. 
In this country some schools already arrange that a week 
or two should be spent at a camp during the summer 
term. Recent events will doubtless lend impetus to 
this movement, and strengthen the hands of those who 
contend that the health and happiness of the children 
would benefit from a wide extension of it. 
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THE COLONIAL REVIEW 


Together with this month’s issue of The Journal of 
Education, we send our readers the first number of a 
new publication produced in association with members 
of the staff of the Colonial Department of the University 
of London Institute of Education. It consists of a digest 
of articles relating to education in the Overseas Depen- 
dencies and will be published twice this year. 

Great Britain was the first country in the world to 
make extensive use of power-driven machinery, and her 
island position made it necessary for her to build a 
powerful fleet. This maritime power, allied to the 
expansionist drive of her merchants in search of markets 
and to widespread missionary zeal, led to her securing 
control of a large colonial empire. The latter was 
acquired almost by accident, as a kind of by-product. 
Certainly a comprehensive colonial policy for the 
administration of the new territories was not available : 
it is still being worked out. 

We can continue to control our Colonies and Depen- 
dencies only if we assist their economic and social 
development: British rule must result in all-round 
improvement in the well-being of the population. But 
a rise in the pitifully low standards of living among the 
native inhabitants will not result merely from the 
provision of civil security, or from the exploitation of 
natural resources. Progress certainly requires the setting 
up of smoothly working health and medical services, 
of improved means of communication, of effective 
engineering facilities and soon. Above all, however, it 
requires the provision of rapidly expanding and im- 
proving educational facilities of all kinds and of all 
grades. We must be willing to co-operate not only in 
economic but also in cultural matters. The native 
inhabitants of the Colonies and Dependencies of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations are citizens of that 
Commonwealth. They have rights equal to our own, and 
their intelligence and energy do not lag behind ours. By 
assuming responsibility for government we have also 
assumed the duty of providing channels into which that 
energy and intelligence may be directed. 

It is increasingly admitted that education is, perhaps, 
the chief instrument by which we may hope peacefully 
to reorganize and to reshape our society, and that 
it is through the schools that we can best achieve 
desirable and lasting social reforms. This is just as 
true in industrially backward countries as in Europe or 
in the United States. Indeed, the adoption of aims and 
methods attuned to such views is vitally important in 
Africa, where the pace of change is startling and the need 
for adjustment urgent. Colonial teachers face, above all, 
the immensely difficult task of fostering in their pupils 
ways of thinking which will not merely make them 
welcome inevitable changes but will also enable them 
to harness the powers of a new age to the service of the 
communities to which they belong. Unless the difficult 
problems which confront teachers in Africa can be 
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rightly solved, the impact of Western civilization may 
be disastrous. 

Widespread interest in colonial affairs among educators 
in this country would have many advantages. In the 
first place, it might facilitate the recruitment of suitable 
personnel. Many young men and women are being 
turned out of the universities every year who are 
excellently equipped for work overseas. If they knew 
more of the possibilities and conditions in our Colonies, 
they might feel attracted to participation in that work. 
They might feel that the very difficulty of the tasks in 
social engineering that await them over there isa challenge. 

In the second place, we have a large number of highly 
trained and competent men and women in this country, 
whose co-operation in suggesting ways and means of 
dealing with the problems which confront our fellow 
educators in less favoured parts would be from every 
point of view highly desirable. And it is certain that the 
benefits would not accrue only to one side. Even a 
merely cursory survey of The Colonial Review will show 
that many of the issues, now being debated here, gain 
clarity when shown against, say, an African background. 
The British educational system, with its strengths and 
weaknesses, can be more easily understood when seen 
from a new standpoint. The task of education for 
citizenship takes on new aspects when seen in relation to 
African tribal conditions. Or, taking an instance from 
a more limited field, the problems raised by bi-lingualism 
help to throw light on the teaching of English in England. 
Co-operation between teachers in Great Britain and in 
the other territories of the Commonwealth will serve to 
make more articulate and explicit the views and ideals 
we hold in common. It may thus make a unique 
contribution to the building up of an educational theory 
suited to the conditions and needs of the modern world. 

The demands made by some European powers for 
control of colonial territory are raising problems the 
solution of which will task our statesmanship to the 
utmost. We, in this country, must be more conscious 
of our responsibilities and of our duty to contribute our 
best to raise the estate of those who depend upon our 
guidance andrule. If we have the will and the knowledge 
which will enable us to fulfil these responsibilities, our 
case will be immensely strong, for it will rest on moral 
grounds. Democracy must be willing and able to 
“deliver the goods” more effectively and more 
generously than totalitarian autocracy. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE.—The Distinguished Visitor’s Address 
before the Physical Society will be delivered by Prof. 
G. I. Finch, M.B.E., F.R.S., on Monday, February 6, at 
6 p.m., in the Theatre of the College. Prof. Finch will 
speak on “ Structure of Work Surfaces.” The Chairman 
will be Prof. J. D. Bernal, M.A., F.R.S. Admission is free, 
without ticket. 


The Faraday House Old Students’ Association are 
giving their Annual Dance at Thames House Restaurant, 
Millbank, S.W. 1, on Friday, February 3, from 8 p.m. to 
2a.m. There is excellent parking accommodation. Tickets, 
including running buffet (price 7s. 6d. single and 15s. 
double), from the Rev. L. Van Vestraut, Hon. Secretary, 
F.H.O.S.A., Faraday House, 66 Southampton Row, W.C. r. 
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FOR THE DEFENCE AND STRENGTHENING OF DEMOCRACY 


The Council of the English New Education Fellowship, 


in view of the critical international situation, feel it imperative, as representatives of democratic education, 


to issue a call to united action. 


We are convinced that the things we value most in life and the kind of education which cultivates them 
can flourish only in a social order that is truly democratic. 

We realize that the failure of democracies, including our own, to secure social and international justice 
has played into the hands of Fascism and Nazism and has brought cultured and peace-loving peoples under 


their power. 


But, though we may appreciate the factors which have made possible anti-democratic regimes, we 
cannot escape our obligation to denounce anti-democratic philosophies and the methods which have become 


the accepted policy of anti-democratic governments. 


We regard with abhorrence : 

The deliberate cultivation among the young of an 
intolerant attitude toward people of other races or 
of different political or religious creed ; 

The unequal distribution of educational facilities 
and social rights according to difference of sex, race 
and belief ; 

The deliberate indoctrination of children with a 
totalitarian, militaristic and nationalistic conception 

a society ; 

The refusal of access to sources of information, and 
the selection and distortion of established facts to 
suit propaganda purposes ; 

The exploitation of science and the arts for purely 
nationalistic purposes ; 

The denial of objective truth and the refusal of 
freedom for the creative arts ; 

The deliberate use of hatred, fear and distrust as 
instruments of policy ; 

The encouragement of cruelty in the persecution 
of racial and political so-called “ enemies of the 
State ” ; 

The glorification of war and militarism ; 

The repudiation of an international outlook based 
on friendship and co-operation. 


What can we as educators do? 

We must press for an educational system which 
shall be fully democratic. 

We must conduct our educational institutions in 
such a manner that the democratic ideal is 
experienced directly as a way of living. 

We must make co-operation a day-by-day reality, 
giving each individual a feeling of responsibility for 
the whole and a share in determining the common 
life of himself and his fellows. 

We must foster the habit of independent thought 
and expression of opinion. 

We must seck to establish the method of discus- 
sion and persuasion rather than compulsion. 

We must accept as a matter of course respect for 
the individual conscience. 


But such an education is possible and appropriate 
only in a democratic society. The fate of Democracy 
is, therefore, a first and immediate concern of education- 
ists. 


Teachers and educators are in an unusually favourable 
position to exert a great influence on public opinion, 
outside their actual teaching work. We remind our 
members and supporters that Democracy is an active 
and constructive political faith, and that world events 
have shown that passive defence of democratic principles 
is insufficient to maintain and extend Democracy in the 
world of to-day. 


We therefore urge all who are interested in education 
to do all that they can to influence public opinion in 
active support of democratic principles and toward the 
full realization of democratic ideals. 


We urge them particularly : 
To launch in their respective centres a searching 
study of the meaning and practice of Democracy 
in school and community ; 


To make clear to what extent our society and 
method of government are, in fact, truly democratic; 


To insist upon more rapid attainment of equal 
educational opportunity for all children, irrespective 
of the economic and social status of their parents ; 


To work unceasingly for the provision for all 
children of those basic conditions of nutrition, 
housing, general health and employment without 
which even the best educational efforts are largely 
futile ; 


To examine our educational methods and con- 
stantly to judge them by their efficacy in practice ; 

To maintain a vigilant watch upon our traditional 
liberties ; 

To unite in active opposition to anti-democratic 
methods ; 

To press for initiative on the part of this country 
in promoting international justice ; 

To do whatever they can to enable Democracy 
to become efiective in action. 
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THE SPENS REPORT—I* 


By Dr. F. H. SPENCER, late Chief Inspector to the L.C.C. 


THIS is an excellent report. All the reports of the 

Consultative Committee have been good and useful 
documents, and doubtless the 1926 report, universally 
known as the Hadow Report, well deserved the trite 
but useful qualification of “‘epoch-making.” The 
present report is already called the ‘‘ Spens Report.” 
Sir Will Spens, therefore, is assured, not only of his 
well-deserved and promptly conferred honour, but of a 
lasting fame which his high academic office would not 
necessarily have secured for him. 

The report is excellent both in matter and manner. It 
is attractively, if soberly, written and most conveniently 
arranged. Doubtless it owes much in these respects to 
the skill of its erudite Secretary, Dr. R. F. Young, to 
whom principally, perhaps entirely, the excellent 
historical introduction must be assigned. The drafting 
committee must be congratulated on their critical, as 
well as their positive, labours. And the general result is 
a book of some 400 pages, pleasant to read, and con- 
taining more matter worth attention than nine-tenths or 
more of the formal works on education which have 
appeared in our time. The small type in which the 
appendices are printed is, however, inconvenient ; 
and the index might have been even more liberal. 


THE REPORT AS AN ILLUSTRATION OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


This report, like some of its predecessors, exemplifies 
the great political skill of our nation, and the admirable 
political methods of the Civil Servants who govern us in 
so many matters. The document is not the work of the 
Board of Education nor of its able officers. They know 
better than that. Once again, a policy inspired, and 
probably on all salient points pleasantly, cleverly, and 
in my judgment rightly, suggested by the Board's 
officers, is put forward as the work of a semi-independent 
Consultative Committee. The Committee have indi- 
vidually and collectively supplied much matter, useful, 
stimulating, learned, decorative, but the essence of 
the report, the policy which sooner or later may be 
carried out, are that of the officers of the Board of 
Education ; probably, indeed, it is the policy on cardinal 
points determined upon by a few very able inspectors, 
especially those (the plural is polite) fairly high, or very 
high, in the inspectoral hierarchy. What they have 
determined now appears with the assent of a very able 
and experienced Committee. It is issued as their work ; 
but those parts of the work which are the mere product 
of teaching experience of various kinds and of high 
erudition and public spirit may not be implemented, if 
at all, until the Board thinks the time is ripe, or until 
“ financial conditions permit,” or class distinctions have 
more visibly faded. This is not to say that the interesting 
(but not at all sinister) figures in the background may 
not give intellectual assent to every prominent or even 
radical recommendation in the report, but they, and 


still more firmly, the Board and its President (pro tem.) 
stand uncommitted. This kind of political and ad- 
ministrative skill should not go unnoticed. It is an 
example of the admirable political insight which Germans 
and Americans have praised with high uplifted hands 
and fervent “Achs!” and “ Gees!” And we are 
proud of it. 
FORM OF THE REPORT 

The form of the report is very convenient. There is 
an introductory chapter which sketches lightly, but 
accurately, the principal recommendations and con- 
clusions of the report. There is the historical chapter 
already mentioned. This is followed by a lengthy 
consideration of the problems of the grammar school, its 
organization, its curriculum, its relation to other post- 
primary education and its special functions. A similarly 
lengthy treatment of full-time technical education, 
or, rather, of what is not inappropriately called pre- 
apprenticeship training follows, and it marshals the 
evidence upon which the most far-reaching of the 
recommendations is based : the recommendation for the 
creation of a system of “ Technical High Schools.” 
Finally, there is the usual succinct and able summary of 
conclusions and recommendations. 


SCHOOL TERMINOLOGY 

The report consistently uses what may be called the 
Hadow school terminology. The present secondary 
schools are called grammar schools. Those schools for 
children of 1x plus and over, administered under the 
elementary school code, which we all know as senior 
schools or as central schools (selective or non-selective), 
are called modern schools. And the new type of junior 
technical school which is to reach downward to the age 
of II plus is to be called the technical high school. 
Whether the report will impose its terminology per- 
manently, whether, that is to say, the Board, the 
authorities and the teachers will adopt it, remains to be 
seen. For objection will be raised in various quarters. 
Where there is an ancient grammar school and a post- 
1902 secondary school, difficulties will occur, and I am 
certain that I know of places where the new terminology 
will be stoutly opposed. There is, too, the substantial 
objection that, at present, and still more if the aspira- 
tions set out in the report are achieved, grammar 
school is a very inadequate and rather misleading title. 
High school would be a better name, I think. The term 
modern school, too, is inaccurate and unpleasing. 
The schools are not modern, they are new and con- 
temporary. The proposed nomenclature raises mis- 
leading analogies with the “ modern ” sides of public 
schools, and suggests the unpleasant inference that other 
schools are ancient. But it will be convenient for the 
purposes of this review to use the terminology of the 
report. 


* Part II of this article will appear in the March number of 
the Journal. 
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There is little in the report about the modern schools, 
for, being administered as elementary schools, the 
modern schools are excluded by the terms of reference. 
Thus no light is thrown on the future of the selective 
central school. The report, therefore, is a report upon 
the existing secondary schools, and other organizations, 
not being “ elementary ” schools, for full-time education. 
Thus junior technical, junior commercial and junior 
art schools are surveyed. 


A BOLD REPORT 


The report is a bold, comprehensive, in some respects 
almost revolutionary, document. 

For these are some of the things it recommends : 

(a) The re-orientation and the thorough spring- 
cleaning of the secondary school curriculum. 

(b) The radical reform of the School Certificate and 
Higher Certificate examinations. 

(c) The creation of technical high schools with an 
age range of 11-16, with a strong inference, if not a 
specific recommendation, that there shall be a large 
number of such schools. These are to be for boys 
only. 

(d) The “ parity ” of schools in the secondary stage, 
including the modern schools, extending to size of 
classes as well as to material conditions. 

(e) The complete rearrangement of the Burnham 
Scales and the substitution of an establishment of 
Teaching Posts, posts on the higher (present secondary) 
scale being tenable in modern (i.e. existing elementary) 
schools, and posts on the lower scale in grammar (present 
secondary) schools. 

(f) The creation, where necessary, of combined 
schools, 1.e. grammar and modern school in a single 
command. 

(g) Apparently, the universal provision of gymnasia, 
handicraft and housecraft rooms, changing rooms, 
shower-baths and facilities for the airing and storage of 
gymnastic clothing. As to which we may remark, 
that, with the possible exception of handicraft and 
housecraft rooms, logic and common sense will require all 
these for the junior school, too ! 

(h) A recommendation which requires the ipsissima 
verba of the report. ‘‘ Parity among schools in the 
secondary stage, so that they will differ only in the kind 
of education they provide to meet the differing abilities 
and interests of the pupils, implies the raising of the 
minimum leaving-age to the same general level in all 
schools... . 

“ The adoption of a minimum leaving-age of 16 years 
may not be immediately attainable, but in our judgment 
must even now be envisaged as inevitable.” 

(i) The revision of administrative areas for education, 
after suitable inquiry into the problem. 

(7) A 100 per cent special-place system. 

It is most encouraging that the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee which envisages such comprehensive, enlightened 
and liberal reforms should have been knighted two days 
after the issue of the report suggesting them. We are 
getting on. But it is very natural that, though publishing 
the report “ forthwith,” 
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“the Board must not be regarded as committed to 
acceptance of its conclusions and recommendations.” 


It may be said at once that the instinct of the present 
reviewer is not to examine these recommendations in 
the dry light of reason and experience, but to go out at 
once, sword in one hand, report in the other, to preach 
the gospel according to “ Spens ” in town and country. 
The educational system of our country, contrary to 
commonly held opinion, stands very high in its effective- 
ness. That it is very imperfect is true; that it is the 
rather disorderly outcome of intermittent and sporadic 
effort is also true; but those who know the world know 
well that in its total effect, and in its results on the mind 
and conduct of our stratified society, it is probably the 
best there is. But when, if ever, this report is imple- 
mented we shall have a system of education beyond the 
primary or junior stage which will beat the world. 
Even to-day the American and the well-to-do inhabitant 
of the British Dominion who wants sound education and 
a high quality hall-mark sends his boy at least to an 
English university and probably to an English public 
school. But, if and when this report is completely 
translated into action, and the complementary treatment 
of junior school education is achieved, we shall have in all 
its parts, popular as well as exclusive, by far the best 
educational system in the world. How I wish I could live 
to be 120! 


THE KEY-NOTE OF THE REPORT 


Having sedulously read the body of the report and 
turning, for convenience, to the summary of the principal 
conclusions and recommendations one is faced by the 
fact that there are 162 of them! The conscientious 
reviewer must select and deal with those matters likely to 
become matters for action within a reasonable time. 

Now, the key-note of the whole report is, I think, to 
be found in paragraph 14 of the Recommendations and 
Conclusions.* The Committee is left “‘ with the general 
impression that the existing arrangements for the whole- 
time higher education of boys and girls above the age of 
II plus in England and Wales have ceased to correspond 
with the actual structure of modern society and with the 
economic facts of the situation.” How ? 


THE CARDINAL RECOMMENDATIONS REVIEWED 


Leaving for the moment the valuable studies of 
physical, intellectual and emotional problems, let us 
take the cardinal recommendations, which must be 
intended to bring the existing arrangements into 
harmony with society as it now is. 

I. Subjects and “ Activity and Experience.” With 
regard to all types of school, they recommend that the 
curriculum should be thought of “in terms of activity 
and experience rather than of knowledge to be acquired 
and facts to be stored.” The creative activities of the 
community must be given a larger share of the curricu- 
lum, and studies must be brought into a closer contact 
with the practical affairs of life. 

This counsel constitutes an implied criticism of the 
secondary (grammar) schools as they now exist. Indeed, 

* Pages 352, 3. 
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it is founded upon a plainly expressed condemnation of 
the early secondary schools regulations, and, inferentially, 
of those famous administrators and inspectors to whom, 
in fact, we owe the great achievement of our present 
secondary system. Let us, in passing, pay them a 
tribute. The creation of a ubiquitous system of secondary 
schools in this country within a single generation was a 
great achievement, perhaps the greatest educational 
achievement of our time. Of course, those who achieved 
it belonged to their time. They were the distinguished 
products of old universities, where academic distinction 
(a necessary qualification for them) is impossible except 
upon a basis of thorough and complete specialization. 
They were educated on a subject basis. Subjects are 
subjects, right enough, in our universities, and they will 
remain subjects, and remain a dominant influence in our 
sixth forms and below them so long as the destination 
of scholarships, at the old universities especially, but also 
at the others, is determined by scholarship examinations 
as they now exist. 

In fact, it is very difficult in dealing with pupils at 
the secondary age, which I take to begin at not earlier 
than 13, to translate thought of the curriculum “ in 
terms of activity and experience ” into teaching practice. 
The teachers are, and will long remain, specialists. 
For the universities do not grant honours degrees on a 
wide basis. The Committee itself does not abandon the 
conception of school subjects. The elementary branch of 
the Board, from whom the “terms of activity and 
experience ” are directly derived, on their way from an 
ultimate John Dewey, has relatively little experience of 
the minds and manners of pupils over the age of 13, and, 
where it has, t.e. in the “ modern ” schools, it will find 
that the “activity and experience’’ sought by the 
pupils and their parents, and promoted by the teacher, 
takes the distinctly subject form of an intense interest in 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping, Commercial 
Arithmetic, Practical Mathematics and Technical Draw- 
ing. Activity is very largely concentrated on shorthand 
outlines and double entries, and on the clatter of the 
keyboard, and experience takes the form of copying the 
blue prints of locomotive injectors, and the like, which 
the pupils have never seen at work and cannot see. 

It is true that the lower-form teaching in secondary 
schools has much to learn from the modern methods of 
the best elementary schools. But I believe the secondary 
schools will not too readily abandon the pursuit of 
knowledge for the formation of character based upon 
activity and experience in learning nothing in particular, 
and I am sure that the technical high schools will not. 
Like all wise educational principles this one, well- 
founded as it is, requires a sceptical examination and a 
certain conservatism in its translation to practice. 

In truth, the key to a solution of the important edu- 
cational problem now under discussion is to be found in 
the reform, I should say the abandonment, of the School 
Certificate examination, a matter to which we shall 
return. At present we may remark that, so long as the 
School Certificate remains, parental pressure, if not the 
desire of the schoolmaster to figure well in the principal 
test, publicly ponderable, applied to his school, will, 
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after the first two years of secondary school life, prevent 
a movement away from the subject conception to that of 
“activity and experience.” The most convinced 
theoretical “ educationist ” (horrid word), as I could 
easily exemplify by anecdote did space and good manners 
permit, will make one real big row if his child is in- 
adequately prepared for School Certificate, especially if 
that is to remain, as recommended, the first step to 
Matriculation. Subject teaching on old-fashioned lines 
is going to last as long as the School Certificate lasts—or 
until it is very thoroughly remodelled. 

The recommendations that a ‘‘ tutorial system ” 
should be tried in all schools providing secondary 
education, and that careers masters should be appointed 
in large schools, are excellent. 


2. The Grammar School and University Education. The 
next important conclusion is that the grammar school 
should continue to provide a suitable education for the 
pupils likely to proceed to a university. We should 
think so! Otherwise the path from the ordinary 
primary school to the university, a path which has been 
followed now by a generation of distinguished and 
undistinguished, but almost certainly useful men and 
women, would be closed. And the sixth form is to 
remain, and membership of it by those not destined for 
a university education is to be encouraged. This is all 
to the good. The selective system which, in England, 
has enabled some of our poorest boys and girls to take 
the place for which Providence intended them is one of 
the most satisfactory features of our education. In 
fact, though myself poor, popular and proletarian, and 
having lived before that path was open, I am not at all 
sure that its existence and broadening is not of greater 
social importance than any other feature of our educa- 
tion. Education for the best is as important as education 
for all. But on this point I must refer the inquirer to the 
delightful works of that great soul, the late Graham 
Wallas. 

3. The Grammar School Curriculum. Space forbids 
us to follow the Committee closely in its valuable 
excursions into the “grammar school” curriculum. 
It is no great change, though it is a useful reminder, to 
suggest that English and the English subjects shall be 
made the core of the curriculum. The content of the 
mathematical syllabus is to be diminished and taught 
apparently on the lines of mathematics for the million. 
All pupils are still to have the chance to learn at least one 
foreign language, but they may drop it if they do not get 
on. Why this dropping process should always be applied 
to languages and never to mathematics and science I 
do not understand. There are plenty of boys and more 
girls who, having tried science (and even mathematics), 
“show no signs of an aptitude ” for such studies. Why 
should they have to go on, whilst the little science pupil 
may, for lack of aptitude, drop his wretched French or 
Latin ? It is making fish of one set of people and fowl of 
another. It may be because the Committee suggest 
that in science the teaching of abstract theory (which is, 
in fact, the essence of the matter) may be abandoned 
and approaches made by way of “utility” or 
“ romance.” But cannot French be taught as a useful 
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subject and Latin as a romantic one? Why not try? 

4. The Country Grammar School. There are some 
sensible paragraphs on the country grammar school. 
But I hope a commission will be sent out to see some of 
the technical high schools of New Zealand. These have 
a number of defects, but I feel certain that one or two of 
the schools, blessed with the right kind of head, have 
made a great success of the rural bias secondary school, 
and captured the confidence of the farmers and rural 
people generally. 

4. The First School Examination. The Committee are 
quite right in their view of the nature and effect of the 
first School Certificate examination, but far too indecisive 
in their prescription of a remedy. The examination in 
recent years, say for at least ten years past, has domi- 
nated and poisoned the secondary school system. We 
need not go over the oft-told story of the Matriculation 
abuse, arising from the confusion of two separate 
purposes. The Committee rightly welcomes the pro- 
posal that Matriculation solely on the first School 
Certificate examination shall no longer be possible. 
But they propose the retention of that examination as an 
external examination, conducted under the nominal 
advice of the Schools’ Examinations Council and the 
particular advisory bodies of heads of schools acting for 
each of the great examining entities, though with a 
freer choice of subjects. But it will not do. At the school 
examination stage (t.e. when pupils are 15-17) the 
examination of pupils wholesale, in what is essentially 
an external examination, is unsuitable and evil. The 
examination should go. To say that an external leaving 
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examination is necessary is absurd. The modern schools 
do without it (as the elementary school has long learned 
to do). And on the Committee’s own showing, the 
junior technical school, which is in the future to be 
glorified, has established itself, and established the 
confidence of the consumer in it, without any external 
leaving examination, and, in fact, at least partly because 
it has been free of such an encumbrance and has been able 
to teach solely on the principle of the needs of the 
pupils and the requirements, educational and practical, 
of their probable future careers. If we are to retain 
School Certificate at all, or for a few years as an inter- 
mediate stage, let it be made into a “‘ mixternal ” examina- 
tion, with papers moderated by a committee of teachers, 
with results similarly moderated, and with school 
achievements taken into account. But let us always aim 
at fixing the certification of a school career where it 
ought to be fixed, on the heads of the schools, no doubt 
in council with representatives of the staff. If they are 
unequal to this responsibility, we should no doubt be 
kind to the aged ; but sooner or later they should have 
to give way to those with stiffer backbones and greater 
honesty and courage. To recommend the faltering use 
of school records in connexion with the award of 
Certificates “ provided this can be done without lowering 
the esteem in which the examination is held by profes- 
sional bodies and employers ” is a piece of disappointing 
pusillanimity on the part of so strong a Committee. 
The professional bodies and the employers would, on 
educational matters of this kind, follow the lead given 
by so well-manned a Committee. 


THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES AND CITIZENSHIP 
EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP—II 
By J. D. BERNAL, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Physics in the University of London, Author of The Social Function of Science 


XPERIMENTAL science is the foundation of 
modern civilization. By its development, more 
than by any other factor, can this age be distinguished 
from all that have preceeded it. Moreover, the continued 
existence of civilization is bound up with that of science. 
If we fail to produce enough men with the intelligence 
and enterprise to advance science and at the same time 
a sufficiently good general appreciation and under- 
standing of it, our civilization is doomed to decay and 
extinction. For this reason alone, the part that science 
plays in education is one of crucial importance, and it 
becomes an urgent necessity to transform the present 
scope and methods of teaching it. 

For a long while, teaching science in schools meant 
little more than teaching physics and chemistry, and 
it probably still does so for the majority of schools. 
It is now being realized that this is an unduly narrow 
view of science and, for a full education, at least as much 
of biological and social studies must be included. But 
merely to do this is not enough. There is a widespread 
feeling among teachers, and even more among pupils, 
that there is something fundamentally wrong about 
physics and chemistry as school subjects. The pioneers 


of science in education certainly felt that the introduction 
of the exact sciences into the curriculum would have 
an invigorating and liberalizing effect. In this they 
have had as much or as little success as the earlier 
pioneers of humane studies in the Renaissance. In both 
cases, the assumption was made that knowledge which 
was stimulating to its discoverers and led them to a new 
view of the world would be just as effective when 
handed on in the schools along the traditional lines of 
school teaching. It is true that in science the teaching 
had to be modified by experimental work, but even the 
interests of the laboratories have not been sufficient to 
preserve the inspiration and the spirit of inquiry of 
science from the requirements of set courses and 
examination standards. Physics and chemistry have 
tended to take on a purely formal aspect, to correspond 
with the formalities of mathematics and of grammar. 
It is astonishing, in view of the enormous change in 
our knowledge of physics and chemistry in the last 
forty years, how little of this actually appears in teaching. 
The fault here lies less with the schools than with the 
universities. If the teaching of physics and chemistry 
in universities is forty or fifty years behind the times, 
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it would be optimistic to expect a smaller lag in schools. 
But, whatever the reason, the results are disastrous. 
For this means not only a lack of vitality in the sub- 
jects, but also a lack of contact with the contemporary 
world, where these new developments in physics and 
chemistry are actually being used. 


In what direction, therefore, can we look for a radical 
change in the position of physical and chemical teaching ? 
I would suggest that it should be sought along three 
lines. First, in centring the interest of the teaching in 
the actual applications of science, both now and in the 
past ; secondly, by making use of the drive to discovery 
on physics and chemistry, so that the students can 
participate in science, not as a repository of eternal 
facts, but as an everchanging struggle with ignorance ; 
and, thirdly, that science should cease to be taught 
dogmatically, and that a serious attempt at practical 
and real research and discovery should be introduced 
from the earliest years. 


In the eighteenth century science was rightly con- 
ceived as a study of nature, and its physical and chemi- 
cal aspects, as that of the material forces of the world. 
But the “ nature ” of the eighteenth century is already 
very much changed in the twentieth. Physical science 
should start from that part of the contemporary environ- 
ment in which its study in the past has most transformed 
nature. The familiar environment of most children 
consists of physical and chemical applications, of 
aeroplanes, motor-cars, electric light, gas stoves, wireless 
and cinemas. Physics and chemistry should supply the 
natural history of such a world. These things are 
pervasive and spontaneously interesting, and most 
children like playing with them, so that here teaching 
can blend with natural interests. In the first stages, 
knowledge of the actual detailed working of the devices 
is what is wanted, but, later, with the wider implications 
of physical and chemical developments, a different and 
more social interest is acquired. The mechanical 
civilization cannot be separated from its economic and 
political consequences ; physics and chemistry appear 
here as the technical bases for economics and politics. 
The world to-day is unintelligible without a knowledge 
of the basic sciences which have made it what it is. 
In modern teaching, physics and chemistry must be 
linked with history, geography, economics and politics. 
How this should be done is a pedagogical problem, and 
a very serious one, because, owing to our university 
education, there is almost complete lack of knowledge 
of science among humanists and vice versa. But, if we 
are to have any integral education, it is a problem which 
must be solved. Science itself requires for its under- 
standing a knowledge of its history, and the new views 
of the history of science show that it 1s inseparable from 
a knowledge of the social and economic forces of past 
times. The success of the modern view of the history 
of science is shown by the phenomenal success of Prof. 
Hogben’s books, which indicate that this kind of teach- 
ing, once it has got going, is likely to be extremely 
effective and popular, and to arouse a new enthusiasm in 
the study of science. Everything here points to some 
form of breakdown in the old rigid subject divisions in 
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teaching, a breakdown not in favour of a conversational 
handing out of miscellaneous information, but of an 
integrated dynamical world picture in which physics 
and chemistry fit into their proper place. 

It is not only the history of science but also its place 
in general history that needs to be brought out. The 
great transformation of human life that started in the 
Renaissance with the birth of capitalism, and continued 
through the industrial revolution down to our days, can 
only be grasped as one movement if the part played 
by science and technology is explicitly realized. The 
true perspective shows us the great new step in the 
conquest of nature as its fundamental and lasting aspect, 
while the particular forms of competitive and monopoly 
capitalist economy or of liberal or authoritarian politics 
appear as temporary stages in the social adaptation to 
the new powers. The logical implication of the powers 
of science is a classless world organization, where science 
is used directly and consciously for human welfare. 
The Soviet Union stands already in our day as the first 
step to such a state. 

A knowledge of physics and chemistry is equally 
essential to the understanding of the contemporary 
world. Human geography depends no longer on the 
distribution of a few staple raw materials such as oil, 
coal, iron or wheat. New products and alternatives to 
old ones are rapidly being evolved by physical science. 
Much of the autarchic character of the totalitarian 
states depends on these new possibilities. Nor can 
economics, particularly in its crises and in the growth 
of technological unemployment, be understood unless 
physics and chemistry enter into its teaching. 

But, if physics and chemistry are to play their part 
in so many sides of modern education, they must be 
taught as modern live subjects and not as dead dogmas. 
The teaching of physics and chemistry in universities, 
and possibly less so in schools, still remains largely 
indifferent to the revolution in knowledge which has 
occurred since the beginning of the century. Physics 
and chemistry are not what they were in 1890, though 
they continue to be taught as if this were the case. 
They are, in fact, no longer two separate subjects but 
one subject. The discovery of the structure of the atom 
and the quantum theory which has arisen to explain 
its behaviour have made a transformation in our know- 
ledge actually greater than that which Newton made 
in seventeenth century physics, or Lavoisier in eighteenth 
century chemistry. The teachers of science in the past, 
quite rightly, picked on the achievements of these great 
eras of discovery as the basis of their presentation, but 
they need not and should not any longer remain so. 
Unfortunately, this change has not yet taken place. 
For example, in an otherwise admirable attempt to 
build a science curriculum, the Science Masters’ Associa- 
tion* still cling to this old formulation. Nothing is to be 
found in their report that was not known in 1890 and 
for the first two years little that was not known in 1800. 

Physics and chemistry along modern lines should 
provide an indispensable introduction to the study of 

(Continued on page 77) 


* The Teaching of General Science. Murray, 1936. 
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biology. Some of the most vital aspects of modern 
biology depend directly on chemical facts, particularly 
the immediately human questions of vitamins, hormones 
and drugs. Modern biology needs to be based firmly 
on biochemistry, and, consequently, requires a sufficient 
degree of backing from organic chemistry. It is, there- 
fore, particularly to be regretted that, in the above- 
mentioned report, organic chemistry and its particular 
relation to biology play but a small part. To a lesser 
degree the same applies to biophysics. The study of 
sensation and of muscular response links very naturally 
with modern developments in physical technique. 


All these are merely suggestions for a curriculum 
which needs to be worked out and kept up to date by 
aresponsible and active committee of school and univer- 
sity teachers and active research workers, with the 
desirable addition of historians and economists. With 
the rapid change in science, it is not enough to set up a 
good curriculum ; it requires to be modified from time 
to time in accordance with new discoveries or new needs, 
and this task can no longer be left to the initiative of 
rare and brilliant individuals. 


What is taught in science, however, may be of less 
import than the manner of teaching it. Without 
entering into pedagogical discussions, it is enough to 
say that, to a large number of those taught physics and 
chemistry, the subjects appear as if they were simply 
the learning of a number of well-established and irrefut- 
able facts—facts true in themselves, independent of 
social circumstances and needs, and separated from any 
real impression of how they are obtained and of how 
they are being continually modified. The teaching of 
scientific method should not be the teaching of certain 
principles and rules of formal logic, which are very wisely 
not remembered even by research workers, as they have 
no relation to the actual process of discovery. The real 
teaching of scientific method can only be through the 
experience of the pupils themselves, and here the very 
development of science has created a formidable obstacle. 
A hundred, or even fifty years ago, science was largely 
an amateur subject; it has now become professional. 
The existence of vast bodies of scientists, of endowed 
Institutes, and of expensive apparatus is sufficient, in 
Most cases, to discourage the student from thinking he 
could add anything useful to the sum of knowledge. 
This attitude is enhanced by the practice of making 
practical science consist largely of the verification of 
known facts. It would be much better to attempt to 
find out something new, with however poorly constructed 
apparatus, than to produce the most meticulous 
reproduction of classical experiments, which, even to the 
gifted student, can only appear as little better than the 
copying out of an imposition. Actually, there are vast 
realms in physics and chemistry where entirely amateur 
experiments could add substantially to the sum of our 
knowledge; but to exploit them would require a degree 
of organization and collaboration between school and 
university science that has not yet been attempted. 
It is true that much of practical science consists of 
technique, just as does much of mathematics and 
Janguages. There is a very natural tendency in crowded 
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curricula to concern oneself with the technique and to 
leave out the objects of that technique. The problem 
of the teacher is how to combine real and live interest 
in problems, that seem absorbing and important to the 
student, with a sound acquisition of technique, and to 
produce at the same time a critical and an inquisitive 
spirit. Physics and chemistry have always been chosen 
as teaching subjects because of their formal and exact 
nature ; but that very formality is a danger, and, unless 
it is compensated by some means of creating a practical 
interest in results as well as methods, its use is confined 
to examination papers. It is surprising how little, in 
after life, those who have learnt science at school either 
use or remember the science they have learnt. 


This is the real test—for what after all do we teach 
science? The theory of mental exercise has now 
deservedly fallen into contempt in the classics, but it 
has no greater intrinsic value in science. For a few, 
but at most for one in a thousand, the teaching of science 
is a preparation for a life devoted to scientific research. 
Yet the conception of such an end has coloured, far 
more than it should have, the whole teaching of science. 
We are elaborately training people to carry out, exactly 
and competently, tasks that the vast majority of them 
will never be called upon to perform. The objects of 
science teaching for the average pupil should be to pro- 
vide a complement on the material and practical side to 
the social and humane aspects of education. We want to 
exhibit the connexions and the working order of the 
universe, how the contemporary environment is con- 
structed and how we can enjoy it and control it. That 
object covers the factual side of science. Besides this, 
we want to give to every one, to the maximum degree 
to which they are individually capable, the ability to 
handle their experience and needs by those useful 
techniques which we call scientific method. There is 
nothing a man may want to do that the knowledge of 
scientific method, quite apart from the facts of science, 
will not help him to do in a more orderly and fruitful 
way. And, lastly and most important of all, we want 
to relate these practical facts and methods to the whole 
development of society and to the current movements 
in it. We need to create a picture of a world already 
transformed by science, largely by physical science, to 
a third state of civilization, one in which man for the 
first time is in conscious control of his environment. 
We want to make clear the distinction between technical 
and social ability, how it is that science makes possible 
an enormous increase in human welfare, and how social 
and economic factors not only prevent that increase being 
realized but, also, turn these very powers to the detriment 
and the danger of the civilization they have made 
possible We must show science as a weapon: we must 
also show in whose hands that weapon lies. We must 
show that it is useless to be ingenious and clever in 
technical details, if our social organization is under the 
control of stupidity and greed. If we can give even to 
the minority of pupils both the conceptions and the 
practical ability which such an integration implies, then 
we shall really be beginning to introduce the teaching 
of science into education. 
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TEACHING THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
TEACHING FOR CITIZENSHIP—II 


L. G. SMITH, M.A., B.Sc., Head Master of Trowbridge Boys’ High [School, Co-author of Moving Things for Lively Youngsters, etc., 
formerly Chairman of the Science Masters’ Association 


WEEN I ask myself what it is I hope to do for my 

pupils as future citizens, I find that my primary 
aim is to make them like science and wish to learn more 
about it. Bound up with this, but still to some extent 
separate, is the desire to teach them to rely more upon 
experiments done with their own hands and less upon the 
opinions of others ; to write a simple and logical account 
of what they do and see, and to draw their own con- 
clusions. I am anxious for them to develop habits of 
tidiness and care and, so very difficult, to take notes. A 
due humility must have its place, and I wish them to 
appreciate the difficulties of making accurate obser- 
vations and to have some respect for those capable of 
making them. 

Almost secondary are my aims of assisting them to 
understand the workings of simple mechanisms, to 
co-ordinate their knowledge and to understand the func- 
tions of law, hypothesis and theory. This is not because 
I have come to regard these aims as unimportant, but 
rather because a recognition of the importance of those 
already mentioned is essential before one’s labours 
towards these latter ends can bear adequate fruit. 
In this same category comes my desire to acquaint them 
with certain physical principles and their applications, 
and to enable them to realize the limitations of many 
“explanations.” Let us now examine these aims in 
greater detail and consider them in the light of teaching 
methods. 

It is lamentably true of the conscientious young 
teacher that, in his anxiety for his subject, he does too 
much and does it all himself. That is a criticism which 
may be made of nearly every first lesson, but—and how 
much more serious this is!—it applies to very many 
lessons in most schools. In no subject more than science 
can this criticism be more damning; that much 
maligned person, the average boy, is endowed with an 
itch to be doing. With the right handling, he will behave 
like any thoroughbred and give of his best and, even 
though he may never be in the first flight, he will struggle 
manfully on. But, bore him and bewilder him, and it 
will not be long before he will provide the appropriate 
reaction either in open misbehaviour or, more commonly, 
in slovenly work. Beautiful and costly apparatus may 
have its place, but no laboratory is properly equipped 
which has not a plentiful supply of sturdy and simple 
material for the experimental work of the younger 
pupils; and by this I do not mean those geometrical 
shapes in wood, almost indestructible except by fire, 
which we ourselves may have been required to measure 
ad nauseam during our own first years in a laboratory. 
One has but to notice the excitement at the beginning 
of each school year, when the new classes arrive for the 
first time in the laboratory, to realize the romance and 
thrill of that moment in the life of the boy. It is a 


moment that can come but once. Are we wrong in 
exploiting it to the full? I would rather say that the 
master who does not look forward to those lessons as a 
welcome stimulant has no right to regard himself as a 
teacher. Then is the time to be up and doing; discus- 
sions on note-taking and the distribution of books 
should wait. Such things come just as well a little later, 
when the need for them arises. For the moment, the 
main consideration should be to cultivate that interest 
which the boy brings with him. Without it, later work 
must be sterile to a degree determined by the extent 
to which that interest has been killed. Lest this may 
be regarded as romancing, I would mention one method 
which has been successful at this stage. In a few brief 
words, the boys are told that we are going to do some 
finding out between us, and that the laboratories are 
special kinds of workshops for this particular purpose. 
The proposal that we begin right away has always been 
carried nem. con., and my suggestion that we find out 
how the hot-water system works is accepted with gusto. 
We then divide into groups under leaders and set out 
to explore the school and draw plans. It is stage- 
managed heurism and it works. Before long the groups 
are in difficulties and I am appealed to. Generally, I am 
asked for hints on recording observations or on identifying 
pipes which have gone through a wall or floor. When 
we meet again towards the end of the lesson, we pool 
information and discuss our next steps. Already we 
have begun to learn the value of a lettered diagram and 
of diagrammatic simplification. The note books are not 
things of beauty, but why should they be? The main 
thing is that the notes mean something to those who 
have written them and they are their very own. For 
homework we decide to investigate the hot-water 
system at home. Those whose houses are not so equipped 
arrange to visit other boys’ homes, and they all arrive 
next lesson with their diagrams on post cards. Generally, 
somebody has a complete explanation out of a book, 
but he is ruled out of court by popular vote, as we are 
already hot on the scent and will not be cheated of our 
quarry. With the aid of the epidiascope, we examine 
all the diagrams and arrive at the common principles 
of hot-water systems, the body politic criticizing, in the 
light of our pooled knowledge, those in which there are 
obvious errors. 

It is extraordinary that boys will run so true to form, 
but the fact remains that, with very little management, 
their inquiries will lead them in the same direction. 
Thus, we learn that “ hot water rises,” and we check 
this by using starch iodide as an indicator in a model 
hot-water system. But hot water falls when poured 
from a jug, and we are faced with a new problem which 
leads to the investigation of liquids floating on liquids 
and to the whole question of floating. Considerations 
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of density arise en route and we take them in our stride, 
learning to use our various forms of apparatus for 
weighing and measuring, not because that is the subject 
of a lesson in the syllabus, but because we cannot get 
on otherwise. Enough has probably been said to indicate 
the general lines of one workable introduction to a study 
of physical science which is not deadening to the pupils. 
Fires, open and closed, have also formed a starting point 
for work in general science, and, in a few lessons, will 
lead back to much the same sequence on the physical 
side as that outlined above. 

In these early days, much can be done to develop a 
habit of thought which will demand an experimental 
basis for any statement. Young pupils can be made 
conscious of this attitude, if one invents outlandish 
explanations. My own boys are encouraged to do their 
best to catch me out in making unsubstantiated state- 
ments, and are quick to realize when I score a point by 
showing up some similar weakness of their own. Here 
again, the importance of suiting the work to the pupils’ 
own abilities must be apparent. Unless they have the 
means available of establishing their case with their own 
hands, they cannot be expected to give more than lip- 
service to the ideal of what they term “ proving it.” 
This generally means little more than, for example, 
using metal cans and spring-balances rather than beakers 
and chemical balances for the work discussed above. 

A word now about drawing conclusions. I have 
endeavoured to stress the importance of fostering 
interest by allowing the pupils to be busy from the 
onset. They have been encouraged to write their own 
notes and to demand experimental evidence. In all of 
this they have been allowed a maximum of freedom, 
but they must conform to the rules of the game, one 
of which is that they must state what they set out to 
do, and also what conclusion they draw at the end of 
the inquiry. It must be admitted that this throws more 
work of correction on the master than if he had dictated 
a cookery-book recipe in the good old style, but it is 
amply worth the extra labour. The boy generally has 
something definite that he wants to say and, with a 
little encouragement, he will say it. Drawing conclusions 
is a problem of an entirely different order, and a vast 
amount of patience is needed by him who will resist 
the temptation to supply the boy with the answer. 
Here one is forced to compromise between what might 
be an ideal way of handling an individual pupil, and 
considerations of the work of the class as a whole. 
I have found it useful to adopt the practice of insisting 
that each boy shall write his own conclusion, after which 
we discuss the various conclusions and decide which is 
the best one. This is recorded in each notebook as the 
“ class-conclusion.”” Perhaps an illustration will not 
be out of place: in the course of our work on flotation 
we had been doing the old experiment of studding the 
candle with tacks, and the personal conclusion of one 
youngster was “ what a big difference one little tack 
makes.” There was a world of thought and observation 
in that statement. 

In what has been said above, I have omitted more 
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than a mention of the commoner aims, because much 
has already been written on these topics, and I now turn 
to questions of syllabus. Much may be learned of 
content and construction from the publication of the 
Science Masters’ Association, The Teaching of General 
Science. The work suited to any given year is not 
capable of great variation in practice, because of the 
capabilities of the pupils at different ages. But, once 
one has evolved a satisfactory distribution of work 
between the successive years of the course, it is useful 
to be on the watch for different ways of developing it. 
Indeed, in that sense, a teaching syllabus should always 
be in process of remodelling, and I would go so far as 
to put three years as the maximum useful life of a 
syllabus. If the work has been done well, then, by 
the end of that period, sufficient new ideas should be 
available to warrant its remodelling. Treated in this 
way, the syllabus retains its function of co-ordinating | 
the work of successive years, but does not impose a 
rigidity upon the actual teaching which must lead to 
a staleness of approach. 

Much, too, can be said of teaching-aids. One of the 
great difficulties that a boy experiences is in establishing 
a clear connexion between the two-dimensional diagram 
and the three-dimensional actuality, and between a 
dynamic concept and its static representation. Large- 
scale models are an immense help in the former case 
and are in fairly common use. The second is a more 
difficult problem, but here the cinema is proving its 
value. Loop-films enable cyclic operations to be pro- 
jected continuously, so that the operations of such mech- 
anisms as pumps or engines can be studied in detail. 
In biological studies, the cinema places each member 
of the audience in the place of a privileged observer. 

Micro-cinematography ensures that each pupil sees 
what it is hoped he will see, whilst life-histories are 
available for class-room study which would normally 
be reported only through the written word. 

Aids of this kind enable one to cover the ground more 
effectively and more rapidly but, even so, the science 
teacher is often hard put to it to cover his syllabus in 
the time at his disposal. A fair survey of the general field 
of science can be made in a time allotment of four 
periods a week over four years in the main school, but 
those who are choosing to pursue science to a later 
stage will generally require at least double this time. 
In many schools, this will be the allocation of time in 
the two main streams, of which the former will have a 
bias toward languages, and the latter toward science. 
There have also to be recognized the requirements of 
a third category of pupil who finds his niche in handwork 
of some kind, and it is generally possible to arrange for 
a series of options to be available to satisfy his needs. 
For, with all our belief in our subject, it must be admitted 
that there are pupils who, whilst deriving benefit from 
an early study of science, fail to maintain interest and 
ought, in all fairness, to be allowed to drop it. 
Unless this is done, there will be a danger of establishing 
an antagonistic minority in a state of society which 
should require some appreciation and knowledge of 
science from its citizens. 
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THE YOUNG HEAD MASTER AND MR. JENKYN THOMAS 


By E. SHARWOOD SMITH, late Head Master of Newbury Grammar School, author of The Faith of a Schoolmaster, etc. 


I T is a pleasant thing, says a Roman poet, if any teacher 
reads Lucretius nowadays, when winds are troubling 

the levels of the great sea, to look from the land on the sore 
travail of another. And that sentiment, I am afraid, 
rather expresses my own mood, as I watch, from my 
cottage in the pleasant countryside, the labours of my 
able successor and his fellows. I dream, so far as I know, 
but seldom, but occasionally I am visited by a grim 
nightmare. In that vision of the night I am a head 
master again. There are thirty letters to write this 
morning ; the procession of boys, with notes, season- 
ticket forms, petitions, excuses, bad reports from my 
staff about fifty trivial delinquencies, files up to my 
desk. It is the morning when the full-dress inspection 
begins; one of my staff is absent, ill from sheer funk 
I believe; my secretary is late; there is far too much 
noise from an adjacent class-room; the clerk from the 
local education, authority has just rung me up to 
know why I haven’t answered an urgent letter about 
the estimates ; the school porter has informed me that 
the drains are blocked again, some mischievous boy 
having used old exercise books for a purpose for which 
they were never intended ; and I havea bad cold myself. 
. .. I wake with a start . . . and then rub my hands 
together with delight, when I realize it is only a dream. 

But it was once a fact, and must be a fact to many 
unfortunate ‘‘ Heads” to-day. For, alas! and alas! nowa- 
days it is far too often the case that the head who was 
selected for his post primarily because he was a good 
teacher, does anything rather than teach. The more I 
think of it, the more I wonder that I ever felt myself 
competent to administer a school, the more I realize 
how gross were my shortcomings. I loved teaching, 
but I disliked headmastering. Very few men, or women, 
could have heen worse equipped for the job than myself, 
for I was never a good organizer, nor a competent 
business man, and those qualifications seem the one 
essential for a successful ‘‘ Head.” But I feel, in spite 
of it all, how much better I should have carried out 
my job if only Mr. Jenkyn Thomas had been writing, 
then, his letters for a young head master. 

I have read some half-dozen of them with great 
interest and must try to get hold of the others. For 
they seem to me replete with admirable common sense 
and charged full with sound and helpful advice. And 
Mr. Jenkyn Thomas possesses that supreme qualification 
for a teacher, and particularly a “‘ head,” an enviable 
sense of humour. I applaud heartily most of his ideas, 
and, if I venture to differ at all from a man of his ripe 
experience, I do so almost with fear and inward quaking. 
Still amicus Plato, sed magis amica veritas. The counsellor 
is dear to me, but the truth is dearer still. For I have 
a horrid feeling that he sets far too much store on 
‘drill ” (not physical), and organization, and examina- 
tion; and—shall I call it ‘‘ team-note ” ?—in his “ ideal 
school.” And I am something of an anarchist in these 
matters. I believe education to be a thing profoundly 


personal and individual. I believe the pupil gains far 
more, not only of what we ordinarily call learning, but 
also of the greater lessons of life, as an individual and 
from an individual, not as a unit in a form swayed by 
the finest class-controller in the world. Discipline, yes! 
It is a highly necessary training, but in the names of 
Socrates and Plato it must be self-discipline, not 
imposed ex cathedra, or achieved under the fierce and 
glaring eye of a stern and faultless disciplinarian. 

It is the teacher that matters, not his methods, not 
his technique, not his learning, not—great Heavens! 
not his discipline—of course the teacher cannot “ teach ” 
in a scene of disorder, but your real teacher never thinks 
of keeping order. He assumes attention, and he will 
get it. It is his personality that matters. If he have 
the authentic “fire in his belly” (to use a homely 
phrase stolen from Thomas Carlyle) the sparks will fly 
from him to the pupil and kindle the fire which I 
veritably believe is already laid in the heart of every 
normal boy and girl. The fire is laid, and is only waiting 
for the spark to burst rapidly into a flame that will 
warm and illuminate the spirit and the whole life of 
the pupil. And, therefore, all the organization and 
material and the officialdom leave me more than a little 
cold. Of course organizers are necessary, some of them, 
at any rate; it is their task, and a very high and important 
task, to make the way smooth for the teacher. But 
the organization (plus the ten thousand officials) is 
worth exactly nothing without the teacher. And 
examinations, as at present conducted, far too often kill 
the teacher, and feed the crammer. Therefore, surely 
far more effort is needed to get hold of the right persons 
for teaching. And I cannot believe that effort is being 
made or, if made, is made in the right way. I am not 
going to suggest now what should be done. This paper 
is too long already. All I wish to maintain is that, while 
so much stress is laid on technique and subjects and 
curricula and hints and organization, the teacher, the 
true teacher who is a shy, elusive, shrinking person, 
who loathes publicity, 1s swamped and crushed and 
confounded altogether under a load of formulae and 
timetables and red-tape. Dear me! When I started 
to write this paper I little intended that it should lead 
me on to these heresies, so entirely uncalled for, as they 
are. But somehow they would flow from my pen. 
Still, I do not wish to be looked on as a pessimist. In 
my occasional incursions into the schools of to-day I 
have seen signs of a new dawn. And my simple advice 
to begin with to a young head master (pace Mr. Jenkyn 
Thomas) would be ‘‘ Go and see some of the modern 
girls’ schools and learn from the younger head mistresses 
of the day.” 


A collection of nineteen sketches by Leonardo da Vinci 
will shortly be sent from Windsor Castle to Milan for 
inclusion in the Leonardo Exhibition, which will open in 
the spring. Other works will be sent from the British 
Museum, from Oxford and from private collections. 
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) Reading. 2s. 6d. Y 


Any one starting work for the first time in a chemical laboratory is likely to experience a feeling 
of bewilderment. The following notes have been put together in the hope that they may lighten the 


) task of the teacher and improve the outlook and work of the pupils, whether in the school or in the N 
University.—From the Introduction. 


LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS IN ELEMENTARY Ý 


PHY SICS. By N. H. BLACK, Assistant Professor of Physics, Harvard University. 5s. 6d. 


) A guide to both student and instructor in the laboratory work which should accompany the study t 
of Black and Davis’s Elementary Practical Physics. 
) DOMESTIC SCIENCE \ 
FOOD FACTS AND DIET PLANNING. By GRACE 
) MACDONALD, B.Sc., F.R.I.P.H.H., Head of the Science Department in the College of Domestic ( 
Science, Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh. With Illustrations. 3s. 
\ Miss Macdonald has produced an excellent little work on the subject of dietetics. As the matter is ( 


one of which much is heard at the present time, the book will make a strong appeal not only to 
students and teachers but to many other people interested in nutrition. 


) For fuller details of these and other recent publications, writeto : N 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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EDUCATION AND THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE BILL 


By “JOHN DAVID” 


[T will not be disputed that the best teachers are 

those who preserve a perennial freshness of mind. 
It is, unhappily, no less true that the teacher whose mind 
is stagnant or dead spreads stagnation or death around 
him. Men differ from one another in the extent to which 
their activity of mind depends upon outside stimulus, 
but most men profit when they are called upon to meet a 
challenge to their normal habits of thought. Members of 
the teaching profession are fortunate in that they cannot 
complain that they are living at a time which encourages 
slumber. The new Education Act has been provocative 
of thought and, before the best use is made of the extra 
year at school, there will have to be experiments and 
active criticism of their results. Within the last month 
the Spens Report has appeared and that, too, is a call 
to an examination of first principles in educational 
schemes and methods. 

There is some danger that, while attention is being 
thus directed to these large general questions, the pro- 
visions of the Criminal Justice Bill may receive less 
consideration from the teaching profession than is their 
due. Fortunately, the number of persons in this country 
who offend seriously against the law is not very large, but 
their existence is evidence that, for one reason or another, 
there are among us individuals who fail to comply with 
the standards of conduct necessary for life in an organized 
community. The most persistent of offenders has at 
one time been at school, and, as the aim of education is 
to train boys and girls to take their appropriate part in 
society, it must be set down as a failure of our educational 
system that it has not succeeded in creating in the 
offender habits of thought and behaviour which secure 
compliance with the law. Not, of course, that the 
educational system can be saddled with the full respon- 
sibility for this failure—we all know of cases in which the 
influence of the school is defeated by such outside in- 
fluences as a defective home, bad health and a straitened 
life. 

There are in the Criminal Justice Bill one or two points 
which are of special interest to those engaged in the work 
of education and, therefore, deserve attention. 

The first is that provision is made for the establishment 
of State remand-homes, to which boys and girls under 17 
may be sent by the juvenile courts. We are all familiar 
with the “problem” child—the child, not being 
mentally defective, whose waywardness of conduct is 
extremely difficult to account for. The “ problem”’ 
child is no new problem. Disraeli remarked nearly one 
hundred years ago that ‘‘ We are too apt to believe that 
the character of a boy is easily read. ‘Tis a mystery the 
most profound.” ‘‘ The schoolboy, above all others,” he 
observed, “ is not the simple being the world imagines.” 

It happens from time to time that a “ problem ” boy 
or girl appears before a juvenile court, and it is clearly 
right that, before the court decides what method of 
treatment to adopt, it should have in its possession the 
best possible diagnosis of the child’s emotional and 


mental make-up. Estimates differ as to the percentage 
of these ‘‘ problem ” children amongst the total number 
of boys and girls with whom the juvenile courts deal. 
It has been suggested that the figure lies between 
I per cent and 5 per cent. While much is being done in 
the best remand-homes to furnish the courts with infor- 
mation throwing light on the causes of the trouble into 
which a boy or girl has fallen, while here and there Child 
Guidance Centres are giving valuable help, there remain 
a number of cases in which the diagnosis of the trouble 
is beyond the capacity of the ordinary remand-home, 
and for which a period of observation in a residential 
centre under the care of a skilled staff is clearly needed 
if the juvenile court is to be enabled to act in the 
light of knowledge. Otherwise, shots in the dark are 
inevitable. 

It is to supply the juvenile courts with this much- 
needed information that the Bill provides that the Home 
Secretary may establish State remand-homes in which 
there shall be facilities for skilled observation of boys 
and girls sent there by the juvenile courts. There 
could be no more welcome development in the arrange- 
ments for dealing with boys and girls who break the law 
and whose behaviour is so baffling as to call for expert 
diagnosis. There is no residential establishment at 
present in existence where this expert diagnosis can be 
obtained. That such an establishment is needed has 
long been the view of those concerned with juvenile 
delinquency, of far-sighted educationalists, and of 
medical psychologists. At such an institution informa- 
tion will be obtained which will be of service to the 
juvenile courts in each particular case, and which will 
lead to the collection of knowledge of value both to 
education authorities and to the medical profession in 
dealing with “ problem ” children generally. For it is 
not every ‘‘ problem’ child who comes before the 
juvenile court. 

It should be added that to a State remand-home there 
may be sent, not only boys and girls who break the law, 
but also those who are before the courts as being in need 
of care or protection (that is to say, broadly speaking, 
who are living under such conditions of defective 
parental control and otherwise in such circumstances as 
make it likely that they will drift into crime or disaster), 
or for truancy, when matters have reached the stage 
either of an application for a school attendance order or 
of a breach of such an order. 

No doubt the reason for which it is proposed to confer 
on the Home Secretary the power to establish a State 
remand-home is that the number of cases in the area of 
any one local authority calling for such specialized 
observation is likely to be so small as not to justify the 
establishment of an observation centre for that 
authority’s needs alone. From the administrative point 
of view it is obviously simpler that a central authority 
should establish observation centres on proof of the need 
for one to serve a particular region, and fortunately the 
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relations between education authorities and the Home 
Office are so close that there is a certainty of the fullest 
co-operation between them. 

It is far easier to tackle the problem of crime by 
detecting the potential criminal at as early an age as 
possible and treating him appropriately, than by 
dealing with him at a later stage when his anti-social 
habits are much more set, and this provision in the new 
Bill deserves the whole-hearted support of the teaching 
profession. 


A new method of treatment for offenders between the 
ages of 12 and 17 is to be found in the Bill. Local 
authorities are to be empowered to provide “ juvenile 
compulsory attendance centres,” at which boys and girls 
may be required to attend, there to be “ given under 
supervision appropriate occupation and instruction.” 
Attendance is not to be required for more than three 
hours on any one day, and the total hours of attendance 
may not exceed sixty, or extend over more than six 
months. So far as practicable, interference with school 
or working hours is to be avoided. The essence of this 
method is that the juvenile court will be able to make an 
offence recoil on the offender in the unpleasant form of 
a deprivation of his leisure. As to the appropriate occu- 
pation and instruction to be given, this will clearly be a 
matter for experiment. Some are apprehensive lest 
there should be an attempt to give, under duress, 
instruction in subjects forming part of the school 
curriculum. But not every schoolboy takes kindly at 
the outset to instruction ; it often takes time before he 
acquires a taste for it. There is a story that a juvenile 
court, dealing with three or four mischievous boys and 
anxious to bring home to them that they had broken the 
law, made an arrangement under which the boys had to 
tum up periodically at an appointed place, there to be 
given physical training or drill. The Chief Constable, 
equally anxious to mark the seriousness of the boys’ 
misdeeds, lent the services of a qualified drill-instructor. 
All went well till it reached the ears of the Chief Constable 
that the boys were positively enjoying the training. He 
thereupon withdrew the services of his officer, explaining 
that it was one thing for him to assist in disciplining the 
boys but quite another thing to provide them with 
agreeable recreation. The story may or may not be 
true, but it illustrates the value of constructive methods 
of treatment. 

Lastly, the Bill provides for the abolition of birching. 
To those who have read the Report of the Departmental 
Committee on Corporal Punishment this provision will 
not come asa surprise. Birching has gradually fallen into 
desuetude in the juvenile courts. As a method of 
treatment it may now be decently interred and there 
will be few to mourn its end. Voices will be raised here 
and there—indeed, are being raised—to protest against 
the burial. These protestants do not all seem to possess 
a judicial frame of mind. Some of them dismiss without 
a word (if, indeed, they have read) the evidence on which 
the Committee based its conclusion; others lose their 
heads and let their emotions run away with them. The 
opponents of birching are not infrequently accused of 
sentimentalism. But a man who indignantly or im- 
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patiently feels that ‘‘ something must be done ” about 
mischievous or marauding children is incapable of 
considering coolly and dispassionately the best outlet for 
the natural activity of the young, and it is he and his 
like who, abandoning reason, are the real sentimentalists. 


The College of Preceptors 


ON Wednesday, January 4, Mr. Frank Roscoe, who 
has succeeded the late Mr. Herbert Ward as Dean 
of the College of Preceptors, gave an address, in which he 
described the origin and aims of the College. In the 
early years of the nineteenth century, teachers in general, 
and especially those who were not clergymen or graduates 
of Oxford or Cambridge, were held in no great esteem. 
Although the education of the middle class was regarded 
as the function of the endowed grammar schools, many 
of these institutions had become derelict, partly owing 
to the fact that their trust deeds often precluded them 
from including in their curriculum subjects other than 
the grammars of the classical tongues. Moreover, 
members of the Free Churches were reluctant to use 
schools which were in close association with the Anglican 
Church. Hence, there developed a large number of 
schools under private management. Many of these 
were in all respects fitted for the work they attempted, 
and some, such as the Hazlewood School, later trans- 
ferred to Bruce Grove, Tottenham, adopted methods 
which are now being rediscovered as examples of 
enlightened procedure. Others of these independent 
schools were pretentious frauds, fully meriting the robust 
condemnation which Dickens conveyed through the 
characters of Squeers, Creakle and Dr. Blimber. 

In February, 1846, a well-known schoolmaster in 
Brighton, Mr. Henry Stein Turrell, convened a pre- 
liminary meeting, at which a provisional committee was 
appointed, and in June, 1846, a further conference 
was held in London, when resolutions were adopted 
which mark the beginning of the College of Preceptors. 
This title may sound somewhat out-moded to-day, 
although it has the merit of being free from the 
ambiguity and vagueness which mark many official 
administrative terms now in use. 

Mr. Roscoe pointed out that the founders of the 
College of Preceptors aimed at the establishment of a 
real teaching profession, made up of persons whose 
fitness in respect of knowledge and ability to impart it 
had been tested and found satisfactory by a responsible 
body of teachers. This he held to be the hall-mark of a 
true profession in this country ; namely, that admission 
to the ranks should be granted only after a test imposed 
at least in part by those practising the profession 
concerned. We are still far from achieving this result 
to-day after nearly a century of effort, and he suggested 
that we still need adequate precautions against the 
employment, even in State-aided schools, of persons who 
are unqualified in respect of both knowledge and pro- 
fessional training. There are many useful functions 
which the College of Preceptors might fulfil, especially 
in schools which are independent of State control. 
It might, for example, be allowed to undertake the 
general supervision of all forms of Independent School 
Education, providing tests for teachers, encouraging 
professional preparation, assessing the work of the 
schools, and helping to make them worthy of full 
recognition as part of the national system of education. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


NUTRITION 


Sir,—Although 1939 heralds a new year in the national 
physical fitness campaign, one of the nation’s biggest 
tasks still remains, that of providing satisfactory food, 
particularly among the low-income groups. 

Nobody now subscribes to the almost archaic idea 
that nutrition is merely a question of the amount of 
food consumed; the data at our disposal show that, 
first, quality, and, secondly, individual understanding of 
true food values are the things which count. 

The main difficulty to-day is to reconcile physiological 
demands with economic possibility. The vitamins must 
be provided in satisfactory amount ; and already scientists 
and the medical profession are taxing their main energies 
in an effort to solve this problem. The recent disclosure 
at a conference of the Society of Chemical Industry of a 
process simplifying the production of the substance 
radiostoleum (concentrated vitamins A and D) by a 
system of molecular distillation of vitamin A from any 
fish or mammal livers, huge supplies of which are at 
present discarded, indicates the progress being made 
towards the realization of an ideal—national distribution 
of concentrated vitamins pharmacologically produced. 

The most essential thing in the drive for national 
health is and must remain the necessity of providing 
all men and women with the means to supply themselves 
and their children with sufficient food of the right kind, 
and, since scientists can now assist by supplying useful 
food materials from products that have hitherto been 
wasted, their efforts should be encouraged. 

If the Ministry of Health are satisfied with the claims 
made for the new experiments, I think local authorities 
should be persuaded to arrange for the provision of the 
necessary vitamins in concentrated form for all those 


in need of them. V. L. McENTEE 
(M.P. West Walthamstow). 
House of Commons, S.W. 1. 


THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


Sir, —Sir Cyril Norwood’s letter in The Times of Decem- 
ber 5, to which you oddly attach so much weight, seems 
to me an excellent illustration of the legal maxim : 
“ When you have no case for the defence abuse the 
plaintiff's advocate.” 

The genesis of Circular 1463 may be traced to Circular 
1448, issued March, 1936, when the composition of the 
Secondary School Examinations Council was radically 
altered. Before that date, the University representation 
enjoyed a majority; after that date, the two sectional 
interests, the Teachers and the Local Authorities, 
received a representation which constituted two-thirds 
of the Council. The first fruits of that change were 
seen in the memorandum produced in 1937 by a Joint 
Committee of representatives of the Teachers’ Associations 
and the Education Committees of Local Authorities. 
The memorandum contained a recommendation abolish- 
ing the Group system completely, a movement instigated 
in the first instance by the Head Mistresses’ Association, 
This memorandum was clearly the inspiration of Circular 
1463. Sir Cyril puts the origin of these changes farther 
back; indeed, he suggests that they have been under 
consideration by the teachers for the past ten years. 
They were made public, in Circular 1463, for the first 


time in July last and the Universities had no opportunity 
of considering them until the October session, when 
they were urged by the Examinations Council and the 
Teachers’ Associations, but not by the Board of Educa- 
tion, to “ accept forthwith ” the proposals so that they 
might “ come into operation in 1939.” 

What, in fact, is the “ expert opinion ” upon which 
Sir Cyril Norwood relies? Examination of his letter 
demonstrates that, in his view, expert opinion is 
essentially the opinion of the two sectional interests 
cited, namely the Teachers and the Local Authorities ; 
the latter can hardly be described as having any 
particular expertise in educational matters, and the 
former cannot claim to be wholly disinterested in 
increasing the number of subjects achieving parity in 
the curriculum, for the change must lead to more teachers 
being required at better remuneration, an ideal which we 
should all support and which I have supported in 
Parliament. But let us examine some other, and 
perhaps better, expert judgments. 

I. The proposals, which you describe as “ reforms,” 
are in direct conflict with the recommendations of the 
Hadow Report of 1926, by far the most important 
educational pronouncement of our time. That report 
insisted that all the children up to 16 plus in secondary 
schools should follow a curriculum including, besides an 
advanced training in English, a foreign language, 
mathematics and a scientific subject. Only one of the 
three last items will be required by the new regulations, 
and the syllabus in English drops English literature 
altogether. Indeed, the test to be required in English is 
described in Circular 1463 as being “ somewhat easier ” 
than that of the Northern Universities Joint Board. 

II. Circular 1463 has not been long enough before 
educational circles outside the Teachers’ Associations for 
its full implications to be realized, but, notwithstanding 
the shortness of the interval since its publication, at 
least two expert bodies of the first importance, the 
Modern Language Association and the English Associa- 
tion, have formally registered protests against the 
changes as injuriously affecting the teaching of foreign 
languages and of English respectively. 

III. The Senate of London University can surely claim 
to be an expert body hors concours in the general field of 
education, controlling as it does by far the largest single 
instrument for providing higher education in this country. 
Unless you take the position, which seems absurd, that 
the education given in the secondary schools has no 
relation to the subsequent education which all educa- 
tionists desire to supply in the largest measure possible, 
your dismissal as of no importance of the resolution of 
the Senate on October 19, expressing ‘‘ doubt ” as to the 
educational “ advantage of some of the proposals of 
Circular 1463,” seems to me wholly inexplicable. 

London University has, throughout its contact with 
the secondary schools, felt a special responsibility for the 
education given in those schools, and has retained the 
right to “ approve ” both the curriculum and the courses 
of study pursued by the pupils, a right actually expressed 
in its official regulations. The Senate’s decision on 
October 17 to consider the question further before 
acceptance was a direct consequence of that sense of 
responsibility, and it is surprising to find that you 
should question the propriety of its action. 
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In answer to your last paragraph dealing with this 
subject, may I invite your attention to the reply to a 
question in Parliament put by me in December last 
(Hansard, December 19, col. 2491). 

The Parliamentary Secretary went out of his way to 
describe as “ unfortunate ’’ the present arrangement of 
“awarding Matriculation and School Certificates on the 
results of one and the same examination.” How highly 
this arrangement is valued is shown by the fact that in 
1938 no fewer than 8,066 pupils qualified for Matricula- 
tion via the General School Examination of London 
University. That the abolition of the system of exemp- 
tions is to be the next step was made clear in the debate 
on the Education Estimates on June 20, when an ex- 
President of the Board of Education, speaking from the 
front Opposition bench, urged the Government, in the 
event of London University refusing to follow the 
example of the Northern Universities which have 
abolished exemption, to withdraw its educational grant 
as a means of coercion. 

In an editorial in your Journal last October you 
especially deprecated reverting to the system in operation 
before exemptions were allowed, when the schools had 
to prepare their pupils who wished to take Matriculation 
for two separate examinations. The changes in Circular 
1463 bring that position nearer, and I count upon your 
support in opposing it. 

House of Commons, 

S.W. 1. 


AMBIGUITY IN LANGUAGE 


Sir,—As an old contributor to its columns from time to 
time since 1898 may I venture to congratulate your 
Journal upon this its first number in 1939. My tribute 
toits continued excellence is quite apart from my pleasure 
in recognizing several of the writers as friends. In this 
tribute I should like also to include the very interesting 
and promising “Preliminary Forecast for 1939” 
(p. 111 of cover) with its union of general principles from 
the special sciences with particular contributions for the 
class-room. 

Without instituting (what indeed would be quite 
beyond me) any comparison between the many valuable 
articles in this January issue, but solely on the ground of 
its remedial recognition of a grave weakness in our 
national education, permit me to emphasize the particu- 
lar significance of the article by Dr. I. A. Richards on 
pp. 10 and 11. That grave weakness lies—and I fear 
increasingly—in a deficiency of the philosophic spirit, of 
“an exploring awareness of the interdependence of 
meanings ” (to use the illuminating phrase in the 
article itself) that should “ aid our insight into how all 
things hang together,” and without which the mind 
moves blindly into anarchy of thought and confusion of 
action. 

I am specially glad to see the stress laid by so dis- 
tinguished a scholar upon the urgent (I cannot resist 
the word) “ need’ of the recognition and application in 
teaching of the significance of “ ambiguity ” in language. 
“ Language,” he says on p. I0, “ could not cover its 
duties unless most of its words (I should, meo periculo, 
be inclined myself to extend this principle to all words— 
save, perhaps, “ ambiguity ” itself!) were able to do 
many more jobs than one. The ambiguity for which we 
< so often blame it is the price paid for its resourcefulness ” 
And Dr. Richards continues: “Cases in which to 
straddle "—Bunyan lives again in that word !— 


E. GRAHAM-LITTLE 
(M.P., London University). 
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“between two or more meanings is a word's normal 
function are much more perilous and more educative 
than those multiplicities of fairly stable and identifiable 
meanings which a good dictionary can indicate.” 

In another connection—the sphere of political science 
—a branch of sociology that will some day find an 
assured place in our schools, indeed the beginnings are 
even now visible—I ventured to indicate something of 
the function of ambiguity in words in a brief passage of 
A New Chapter in the Science of Government* just twenty 
years ago (p. 83): 

“ This ambiguity of words is the necessary comple- 
ment to their definiteness, and is essential to the 
proper function of living language. No science can 
dispense with ambiguity, not even mathematics 
itself, most rigorous and precise of all. The inherent 
ambiguity of all language is the safeguard of innocence 
and wisdom; the subterfuge of knavery; the prop 
and pitfall of politics; the despair and wonder of 
the lawyer, the linguist, the philosopher, and the 
poet. 

“ In short, every word has a unique life of its own 
that reveals new character the oftener we meet it.” 


Some day I may offer for your acceptance further 
observations on this vital matter of “ the philosophic 
spirit,” and attempt (I use that word warned by the poor 
measure of success with an experiment of the kind I 
made with a sixth form many years ago) to simplify 
for educational ends a recondite theme I have elaborated 
for the philosophic public in Eros and Psychet—the 
infinitely subtle and complex way in which words 
reproduce, each in its measure, the pattern of every man’s 
constitution, alike in tts bodily, tts mental and its spiritual 
aspects; and it would gladden the heart of an old 
(septuagenarian) teacher if some young pioneer (master 
or mistress) would perseveringly undertake the experi- 
ment (of course, with the hearty concurrence of the Head) 
of testing in the class-room the practical possibilities of 
this great theme; and, with your permission, publish 
in due course the result in your columns. 

Here is a startling challenge to us all from that 
distinguished cleric, the Dean of St. Paul’s (the Very 
Rev. W. R. Matthews), in his recent address to the 
Association of Assistant Mistresses. ‘‘ He pleaded that 
attention should be paid in schools to the subject of 
philosophy. He believed that the average human being 
at the age of I5 was a potential philosopher and a 
potential poet. Too often both philosopher and poet 
were prematurely suffocated by the educational system.” t 
With apologies for the length of this letter. 

St. Patrick, BENCHARA BRANFORD. 

Whitstable. 


* The book is out of print; but the larger libraries doubtless 
have copies. 

t ‘‘An Essay on the Constitution and Destiny of Man ” (1934). 

+ The Times, January 4, 1939. 


Cambridge Local Examinations.—The Pass Lists of the 
Cambridge School Certificate and Junior Examinations, held 
in December last, have been issued for Great Britain, 
Ireland and Europe. They show that 2,686 candidates 
were entered, apart from 14,935 candidates at centres 
overseas. Of the candidates at home centres, 762 boys 
and 632 girls gained School Certificates, while 93 boys and 
98 girls gained Junior Certificates. 
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PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS 


THERE is a long list of New Year Honours conferred 
by His Majesty the King for services to education, 
though, if the honours conferred on scientists, professors 
of medicine, engineering and administrators of special 
services are excluded, the list is very considerably 
reduced. 

All educationists will be delighted that the con- 
spicuous services to education by Mr. Will Spens have 
been rewarded by a knighthood. It is also pleasing to 
notice that a number of acting teachers are among 
those who appear in the Civil Division of the Order 
of the British Empire. Three Directors of Education 
also appear in this list: Mr. Warren received the C.B.E., 
Mr. Hepburn and Mr. Thomas an O.B.E. Among the 
officers of the Board of Education, Mr. Howarth 
received a knighthood, and Mr. Morley, H.M. Inspector 
of Schools, an O.B.E. We congratulate all the recipients 
upon their well-earned honours. 


THE retirement is announced of Mr. W. J. Pincombe, 
J.P., General Secretary of the London Teachers’ Associa- 
tion since 1917. After training at Borough Road 
College he joined the staff at Bell Street School, 
St. Marylebone, and later became assistant master 
at his first school in Paddington. In 1907 he left the 
teaching profession in order to take up a post as 
editor’s assistant on the staff of the London Teachers’ 
Association. Later he became Assistant Secretary to the 
Association, and subsequently, on the retirement in 1917 
of Mr. T. Gautrey, then General Secretary, Mr. Pincombe 
was appointed as his successor. Since that time he has 
done magnificent work for education in London, and 
has also become well known throughout the whole of 
the National Union of Teachers. Mr. Pincombe’s 
interests and work, however, have not been restricted to 
education, for he is well known in public life. He has 
been a member of the Willesden Board of Guardians, a 
member of the Willesden Urban District Council—now, 
of course, Borough Council—Chairman of the Willesden 
Education Committee, a member of the London County 
Council and a Justice of the Peace for London since 1920. 


AT the end of 1938 Dr. C. W. Kimmins retired from 
the Secretaryship of the National Education Associa- 
tion, a post which he had held for nearly six years. From 
1904 to 1923 Dr. Kimmins was Chief Inspector of th- 
Education Department of the London County Council. 
In 1929 he was President of the Education Section of 
the British Association. To the wider general public 
he is probably known best by some of his more popular 
books, such as The Springs of Laughter and The World 
of Dreams. 


Mr. A. M. WALMSLEY, Chairman of the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters for 1938, has been Senior 
English Master at Northampton School since 1913. He 
was educated at Louth Grammar School and Pocklington 
School and Jesus College, Oxford. He graduated with 
second class honours in Classical Mods. and Mod. Hist., 
and his early experience included teaching at Woodhouse 
Grove School, College d’Auxerre, France, and Middles- 
brough High School. He served in the War from 1915 
to 1919 and became Captain in the R.G.A. and later 
Chief Instructor X. Corps, School of Education, Bonn. 


He has written several text-books on English and has been 
an active worker in professional circles for many years. 


THE Secretary of State for the Colonies announces 
the appointment of Mr. George Charlewood Turner, 
M.C., M.A., as Principal of Makerere College, Uganda. 
It is hoped that Mr. Turner will take up his duties in 
Uganda next May. The College is designed to provide 
advanced education for Africans mainly from Uganda, 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Zanzibar, and is intended to 
attain full university status within a reasonable time. 
It has been founded in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Higher Education, which 
visited East Africa in 1937 under the Chairmanship 
of Lord De La Warr. It will be recalled that H.R.H. 
the Duke of Gloucester, during his recent visit to East 
Africa, cut the first trench on the site at Kampala. 
Mr. Turner has been Master of Marlborough for thirteen 
years. He has for various periods been a member of 
the Committee of the Headmasters’ Conference, and has 
recently been appointed to the Council of University 
College, Southampton. As Principal of Makerere he 
will be largely responsible for the control and develop- 
ment of the most important educational project of 
recent years in East Africa, and the College is to be 
congratulated on opening its career under such distin- 
guished guidance. 


THE Gold Medal of the International Faculty of 
Sciences, which is awarded annually in recognition of 
outstanding contributions to scientific progress, has 
been awarded for 1938 to Mr. J. J. Denton, Secretary 
of the Television Society, and Vice-President of the 
Institution of Electronics. The award is in recognition 
of nearly fifty years’ continuous devotion to scientific 
and technical education. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, Belfast, is to have a new Vice- 
Chancellor in succession to Mr. F. W. Ogilvie, who, it 
will be recalled, succeeded Sir Richard Livingstone in 
1933, and has now become Director General of the B.B.C. 
The new Vice-Chancellor is Mr. David Lindsay Keir, 
Dean of University College, Oxford. Mr. Keir, who was 
educated at Wallasey Grammar School, Glasgow 
University and New College, Oxford, took a first in 
Modern History in 1921. Like his predecessor he is a 
son of the manse. 


Dr. B. E. LAWRENCE, who has been appointed Chief 
Education Officer for Essex, was Principal Assistant for 
Elementary Education for that county, and on the 
departure of Mr. John Sargent to India last October, was 
appointed Acting Chief Education Officer. He is 38 
years of age, and an old pupil of the Mathematical School, 
Rochester. He was an Open Scholar of Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford, and took his degree with first-class honours. 
Later he was awarded the Ph.D. degree of the University 
of London. From 1928 to 1935 Dr. Lawrence was a 
lecturer at the Goldsmiths’ College of the University of 
London, and Principal of the Kent Hostel of that 
College. Dr. Lawrence was also an Evening Lecturer 
at Birkbeck College. 


Mr. J. P. R. Maun, Fellow of University College, 
Oxford, has been appointed Principal of Birkbeck 
College, London, in succession to Dr. George Senter. 
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EMPIRE AND FOREIGN NEWS 


SWITZERLAND 
FEDERAL 


In recent months there has been much discussion on the 
subject of the “spiritual defence ” of 
their country by the Swiss as a means of 
combating the disentegrating influences 
of foreign political propaganda. The Press has stressed the 
importance of keeping politics out of school and fostering 
education for citizenship and democracy, and quotes in 
support of the former plea the example of Germany, where 
theories and ideals, not sufficiently absorbed, were destroyed 
overnight. Proposals have been made in the Federal 
Parlament to promote this “ spiritual defence’’ by a 
deeper study of the four national languages and Swiss 
history in elementary, secondary and military schools ; 
by the institution of vacation courses in these subjects for 
university students and teachers who should, if possible, 
always follow such courses elsewhere than in their own 
language-areas; by the cross-translation of national 
literary masterpieces ; and by the liberal use of the Press, 
radio and films, and popular excursions to such places of 
national interest as the Rütli, where the four forest cantons 
made their first federation in the thirteenth century. 


‘* Spiritual 
ence.” 


The age of admission to apprenticeship to professions has 
now been fixed by the Federal Parliament 
at 15 years; but as the numbers leaving 
school always exceed the number of 
vacant posts, the Swiss Federation of Trade Unions and the 
Swiss Peasant Youth Movement have arranged that all young 
persons not placed immediately, shall spend a year working 
in the country, to the mutual benefit of themselves, their 
country hosts and the cause of “ spiritual defence.” 


Year in the 
Country. 


CANTONAL 


It is with the same intention of checking foreign political 
propaganda and fostering the national 


ee spirit that a Regulation of Internal 
Associations. Discipline was recently passed by the 


Council of State of St. Gallen—a frontier 
canton bordering the Lake of Constance. This gives to direc- 
tors the right to forbid all pupils to become members of 
associations when their statutes or customs are in contradic- 
tion to the educative aims of the school, and to forbid indivi- 
dual pupils’ membership when this proves detrimental to their 
character or work. Associations favour- 


Peete ing party politics and those requiring 
Banned. their members to drink are not authorized. 


Insufficient and bad conduct marks 
debar and suspend students from membership, and asso- 
ciations may be indefinitely suspended if they are the 
‘‘cause of trouble” or exercise a bad influence. All 
meetings and lists of members must be made known to 
directors who must also know the names of all those 
who belong to extra-mural associations. 


A recent law established a Children’s Office in the canton 


of Geneva, ‘‘ whose aim is to ensure the 

Sade welfare and the physical and mental 
Office health of children and young people and 

j in a general way to foster their develop- 

ment ’’; it includes, besides the school medical service, the 


existing service for vocational guidance and a service for 
the protection of minors. 


At the same time, another law established a Children’s 

Foundation “ whose aim is the placing 

eae in appropriate institutions of such child- 

i dren as cannot be brought up in their 

families for psychological reasons, poor home conditions or 
maladjusted parents.” 


The Department of Public Instruction has recently 
appointed a general director of secondary 


AA of education and much is expected from the 
Edcaior. innovation. The new director will be 


concerned with the establishment of an 
intermediate school and the training of secondary school 
teachers, and will make possible “ a rapid effort of cen- 
tralization and adaptation.” 


Switzerland’s preoccupation with the national spirit is 
V even seen in a recent teachers’ training 
va alue of Course on handwork at Vevey where, 
3908: apart from the technical syllabuses, 
there was one entitled, ‘‘ Fostering of Folk Music ” ; this 
was to be done by the use of percussion instruments and the 
analysis of folk-song, and was designed to give through 
them a national language to the people and a new element of 
understanding between the four language-groups. 


Civic education has now been extended to all girls’ schools 

_ Girls’ Civic and will be given in short talks on the 

Education Commune, the Canton and the Con- 

i federation and their respective authori- 

ties. The essential points will be stressed and simply 

explained, and the rudiments of law, specially as it affects 

women, will be included in the syllabus of the domestic 
economy schools. 


This winter, post-school courses on civics have been made 
obligatory for all young people between 
15 and 18 who have left school, with 
certain exemptions. This course consists 
of forty-five hours of actual teaching of which half will be 
directed to civics, history and economic geography, and 
half to French, singing, gymnastics and drawing, while a 
maximum of nine hours will be devoted to practical work, 
lectures and discussion. The course is based on the 1938 
edition of Le jeune Citoyen, which is compulsory, but may be 
liberally supplemented. In country districts, agricultural 
lectures will be obligatory. 


—Post School 
Civic Education. 


POLAND 


In view of the delicate political situation of Poland, it is 

interesting to note among her resources 

eqnysical, the Physical Education Institute at 

° Warsaw, now transformed into an Aca- 

demy, which is one of Marshal Pilsudski’s greatest bequests 

to his people. The Minister of Military Affairs shares 

responsibility with the Minister of Public Instruction and 

Religion for the supervision of this Academy, which sets out 

to train teachers of physical culture for all types of school 

and for the State services, to prepare for and carry out 

research, to popularize physical fitness, and “ to cultivate a 
chivalrous outlook.” 


The palatial equipment of the Academy, which stands in 
a large park outside the city, includes almost every possible 
facility for the athletic, social and scientific life of the men 
and women students, who are all boarders. There are 
special laboratories for anatomy, mechanics of movement, 
anthropology, applied physiology, physics and chemistry 
(as theoretical accessories), psychotechnology, photography 
(especially for cinematography), and for the research of the 
Scientific Council on Physical Education. There is elaborate 
medical inspection and instruction. The course lasts two 
years, with two periods of three weeks in winter camps, and 
one summer camp of four weeks. The students, aged 20-25, 
must have matriculated, and must be in perfect health ; 
there is a selection course of four weeks in camp. Social 
life is organized by the students’ own Union, called “ Frater- 
nal Aid.” Foreigners may apply. 
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Educational Broadcasts. — In February the first 
subject is ‘‘ Are Scholarships value for Money ? ” and the 
problem of the clever poor boy. It is now possible for him 
to get a secondary school and university education: but, 
however generous the scholarships, the parent still has 
problems to face, and these will be discussed on the 6th. 
Homework is the question for February 13 and among the 
points to be raised are what its purpose is supposed to be 
and whether children could get on without it. On 
February 20 a father who disapproves of co-education will 
put his objections to Mr. W. E. Williams. The last talk this 
month will be on the Education Act of 1936, which 
raises the school-leaving age to fifteen and has been the 
subject of acute controversy especially with regard to the 
various exemptions. This broadcast will be one of the well- 
known ‘ Midland Parliament” series, and several speakers 
will take part. The Town and Country series in February 
occupies three of its talks in discussing the mobilization of 
national resources. On February 14 the land and the people 
come under review. Rural industries—yesterday and 
to-day—are surveyed in the talk on February 21. 


On February 28 in the third of the talks on national re- 
sources, the location of modern industry is the topic. Great 
Britain and her possessions and interests in the Pacific—the 
Dominions of Australia and New Zealand will be treated 
separately on February 23—is the topic for the first 
February talk in the series on the Pacific. Great Britain’s 
actual possessions are few and small east of Singapore, 
but her investments and her interests are enormous, and 
‘Sir Frederick Whyte and G. F. Hudson, on February 2, will 
tell us something of how this situation has developed 
historically, and what the effect of recent developments has 
been. On February 9, Prof. C. K. Webster joins 
Sir Frederick to discuss the position of the U.S.A. and 
Canada in regard to the Pacific. February 16 brings us to 
the U.S.S.R. and among the points to be brought forward 
by Sir Frederick Whyte and another speaker are how 
Russia reached the Pacific: what part she played in the 
Chinese Revolution in its post-war period, and how she is 
affected by the present war in China and by the adherence 
of her neighbour Japan to the Anti-Comintern Pact. And 
the last talk this month shows how the interests of the 
Dominions of Australia and New Zealand are most directly 
linked with affairs in the Far East, as all their communica- 
tions and their foreign trade pass through the Pacific. A 
new series, ‘‘ Australia Speaks,” begins on February 24, 
at 9.25 p.m. It is hoped that representative people in the 
Commonwealth will come to the microphone to talk to 
listeners so many thousands of miles away. 


A series toward the end of February will bring to the 
microphone a number of craftsmen to describe their work, 
the influences which have reduced it, and the prospects of 
its continuance and preservation. Ian Macpherson, 
novelist and farmer, who was formerly Rural Organizer of 
the Scottish Country Industries Development Trust, will 
act as editor of the series, and will interview the speakers at 
the microphone. ‘ North Sea,” which D. G. Bridson will 
produce on February 24 and which will be broadcast from 
London Regional as well as the North, is about the North 
Sea and the East Coast. It will be largely a historical and 
literary feature, but will also include coastal storm recordings 
and studio interviews with East Coast people of to-day. 
On February 12, at 6.30 p.m., a feature, “ Portland Stone,” 
will be broadcast in the Regional and West of England 
programmes. The broadcast will tell the story not only of 
the making of London buildings of world-wide repute, but 
of a little-known part of England where a thousand men 
whose lives are full of unique customs and traditions carry 
on the craft that their forefathers taught them. By means 
of recordings made in the Isle of Portland, listeners will 
hear the voices of some of these men, telling of their lives 
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and their work, singing the unique, ageless songs that time 
the blows of their hammers in the quarries, describing the 
birthplaces of the Cenotaph, Buckingham Palace, the 
Bank of England, Broadcasting House. 

The Rev. Gwilym Davies has chosen a wide field for his 
talk, on February 8, to the “ Small Nations ” series for 
Welsh discussion groups. He will discuss first of all the 
position of the smaller nations in Europe in the nineteenth 
century, when most of them were struggling for inde- 
pendence. The founding of the League of Nations after the 
War gave the little states, which had just attained their 
freedom, a new security, and many hoped that a new and 
better era had dawned for Europe. The outlook to-day, 
however, is not so bright, and Mr. Davies will have some 
interesting comments to make on the prospects of the smaller 
nations, for which the advent of power-politics promises a 
troubled future. The series on the use of leisure, under 
the general editorship of L. E. G. Laughton, is being 
continued in February when on the 6th at 7.30 p.m. the 
subject of ‘‘ Leisure in Relation to Unemployment ” will be 
discussed by Mr. Laughton and Adam Scott. On February 
20, at 7.30 p.m., the subject is ‘‘ Leisure in the Countryside.” 


& + * 


Documentary Films.—Nearly one thousand interesting 
short films, including cartoon, puppet, silhouette, abstract 
and other experimental films for which film societies are 
always searching, are listed in the catalogue of Some British 
and Foreign Documentary and Other Short Films, published 
to-day (Tuesday) by the British Film Institute (price, 
2s. 6d.). The films—many of which have been quite 
difficult to trace—are all available for booking in England, 
and wherever possible the country of origin, year of pro- 
duction and name of the director have been given. The 
list is divided into ten sections, including ‘‘ Abstract and 
Experimental,” ‘‘ Art and Architecture,” ‘‘ Cartoon, Puppet 
and Silhouette,” ‘‘ Comedies,” “ Historical and Political ” 
and ‘‘ Travel, Customs and Industries’’ in nearly every 


country of the world. 
* x & 


National Institute for the Blind.—Talking books for 
the use of blind people in certain foreign countries have 
been produced in London by the Nationa! Institute for the 
Blind. Those already recorded include works in Italian, 
German, French and Spanish. An Esperanto talking-book 
has also been prepared for blind Esperantists in Poland and 
Sweden. Private theatricals have become a popular 
amusement among the blind, and a big demand has arisen 
for suitable plays in embossed type. This month, the 
National Institute for the Blind has issued seven one-act 
plays by J. M. Synge, John Drinkwater, Gordon Bottom- 
ley, H. Brighouse, Eden Philpotts, John Galsworthy and 
“ Saki ” (H. H. Munro). The plays are from the letter-press 
volume published by Longmans, but in the Braille each is 
issued separately in pamphlet form. 


&® + ba 


Science Films. — Details of more than 500 teachers 
films dealing with such subjects as Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Botany and Physiology are 
contained in the revised Catalogue of 16 mm. Science Films 
which has just been published by the British Film Institute, 
price 6d. Among the titles listed are such intriguing ones 
as“ Einstein’s Theory of Relativity,” “ X + X = Asin Nt,” 
“ A Journey Round the Moon ” and “ How Talkies Talk.” 
together with more specialized films dealing with a single 
phase, say, of the Induction Motor Theory, e.g. “ Field of 
Practical Motor, 3 phase, 1 slot p.p.p.p.” A very large 
number of films on Zoology are also included, and a section 
of the Catalogue deals with films suitable for small children. 
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TOPICS AND EVENTS 


New Education Fellowship.—In connexion with the 
series of articles dealing with citizenship and appearing 
in these pages, it is interesting to recall the resolutions 
passed at a week-end conference on ‘‘ Education for 
World Citizenship,” held in the New Year at High 
Leigh, Hoddesdon. Among important speakers were: Sir 
Ernest D. Simon, Mrs. Hubback (Principal of Morley 
College), Mr. Michael Stewart (Cooper’s School, Bow), 
Mr. J. Howard Whitehouse (Head Master of Bembridge 
School), Mr. C. H. Wilmot (City of London School), 
Prof. J. D. Bernal, Mr. W. B. Curry (Head Master of 
Dartington Hall), and Mr. John Katz (Master of Selhurst 
Grammar School). The following resolutions are being 
circulated among directors of education, and others who 
in any way influence the school curriculum: (1) The sub- 
ject Universal History should be given a pivotal position 
in the post-primary curriculum. The course should include 
a survey of the history of the modern world, an account 
of the development of thought, and an account of the 
great world religious and thought systems. (2) The subject 
Civics should be given a definite place in the school curri- 
culum. The content of the subject should be the study of 
modern problems and institutions. (3) The detailed study 
of a particular science, such as chemistry or physics, should 
be replaced by a course in general science. The object of 
the course should be to instruct the pupil in scientific 
method and in the relation of science to modern life and 
problems and future possibilities. The detailed study of 
special sciences should be left to the time when the pupil 
shall have decided on his career. (4) The above subjects 
should be given an examination status at least equal to 
that of any other subject ; papers in these subjects should 
be included in the general and higher school examinations. 
(5) A pass in Universal History should be obligatory for all 
students proceeding to universities and other higher 
educational institutions. (6) Schools should train pupils in 
voluntary co-operation and the working of democratic 
institutions by introducing the greatest possible amount 
of freedom into school government. The conference was 
called to discuss and suggest remedies for the present 
critical world situation : students coming from our schools 
and universities, however well-trained they may be in the 
various branches of linguistic study, have a completely 
inadequate moral and intellectual equipment for dealing 
with the problems of life and socicty. 


Educational Advisory Board of the British Social 
Hygiene Council, Inc—A growing conviction of our 
times is that our social groupings should be founded upon 
biological principles. Unfortunately, biology as a general 
school subject is only now beginning to develop, and, 
whilst many teachers feel that they are quite capable of 
teaching biology as a pure science subject, many of them 
realize their deficiency in applying, through the school 
child, the broader biological principles which aim at the 
welfare of human society. In order to help teachers to 
remedy this deficiency, a Summer School, dealing with 
Biology in Human Life, is being organized by the Educa- 
tional Advisory Board of the British Social Hygiene Council. 
The School will meet from July 28 to August 4, at Keble 
College, Oxford. It is open to all teachers interested in 
problems of biology in everyday life. The scope of the 
School will cover courses on Social Biology, the Biology 
of Sex as it affects the Teacher, and a series of lectures 
given by experts on recent biological developments. Any 
interested teacher is invited to write for further information 
to the Education Officer, British Social Hygiene Council, 
Tavistock House South, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Leeds University—The installation of the Duke of 
Devonshire as Chancellor of the University of Leeds was an 


impressive ceremony. The Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Mouat 
Jones, performed the ceremony and presented His Grace 
with the scroll of the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 
Many honorary degrees were conferred by the new 
Chancellor. The Cavendish family is closely associated 
with Cambridge University, as the name of the Cavendish 
Laboratory honourably testifies; and it was appropriate 
that Lord Baldwin, Chancellor of Cambridge, should be 
among the recipients of honorary degrees. In returning 
thanks on behalf of the honorary graduates, Lord Baldwin 
referred to the danger of Government control. “ You must 
resist to the death, if it ever comes, any attempt by any 
Government department or any Government of any colour 
who seek to make gifts conditional on what you teach and 
how you teach it.” This sound doctrine should not prevent 
greater efforts towards co-ordination and economy in 
university education. Our universities, without external 
pressure, should set an example to the nation of true 
economy—the maximum result for the minimum outlay. 


National Fitness Council for England and Wales. 
—The urgent importance of arresting the tendency for 
sports grounds and playing fields to be absorbed by the 
builder is emphasized in a Memorandum issued to-day by 
the National Fitness Council for England and Wales. Evi- 
dence is available from all quarters that the loss of such 
grounds to the builder is of almost daily occurrence and it has 
become obvious that their preservation is quite as important 
as the provision of new ones. The Memorandum points 
out that this absorption is possible only because of the lack 
of security of the tenure of the grounds owned by various 
clubs and associations, and draws attention to the powers 
of the local authority under Section 4 of the Physical 
Training and Recreation Act, 1937 (which replaces Sect. 69 
of the Public Health Act, 1925) whereby a local authority 
may acquire, lay out and maintain lands for the purpose of 
playing fields and may let them at a nominal or other rent 
to any person, club, society or organization for that purpose. 
In addition to the preservation of existing grounds, atten- 
tion is drawn to the need for planning for provision of new 
grounds well in advance of requirements, and when a 
planning scheme is prepared it is hoped that, whenever 
practicable, private sports grounds will be scheduled for 
preservation. Two points are brought out as worthy of 
emphasis: (1) Action should be taken before the planning 
scheme has been approved, for, when the lines of intended 
development are determined by a scheme, the normal, if 
not inevitable, result is to enhance land values. (2) Private 
playing fields, which are the most suitable for recreational 
purposes as they are drained and levelled, are also the most 
valuable from the builder’s point of view, so that land of this 
nature is likely to be the first to be purchased for building 
purposes if it is not protected. 


Fitness Grant for British Maccabi.—The Board of 
Education have accepted a recommendation of the Grants 
Committee of the National Fitness Council for England and 
Wales in respect of a provisional offer of grant to the British 
Maccabi Association of Jewish Sports Organizations towards 
the cost of appointing an organizer. The duty of the 
organizer will be to promote the growth of the Association 
in England and Wales by stimulating the development of 
new local branches and encouraging those already in 
existence. The need for such development is specially 
emphasized owing to the difficulty of Jews’ participating in 
athletic and recreative activities normally carried on on 
Saturdays, which is the Jewish Sabbath. There are at 
present cighteen branches of the British Maccabi Association, 
with a combined membership of approximately 2,000. 
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Cecil Peace Prize.—A prize of {100, provided by 
Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, is offered yearly for an essay on 
some subject connected with the maintenance of inter- 
national peace, and having some bearing on the principles 
or work of the League of Nations. It is open to all students, 
without distinction of sex or nationality, at any university 
or university college in Great Britain or Northern Ireland, 
who have not attained the age of 25 years. The subject 
for the year 1938 was “ Itis clearly desirable that membership 
of the League should be advantageous to a State, and non- 
membership or resignation involve a sacrifice. How can 
this end be attained ?’’ The prize has been awarded to 
Mr. S. A. Barnett, of the University of Oxford. 


Sunday Course in the Art of Acting and Dramatic 
Production.—The Spring Term of this course, organized 
by Citizen House, Bath, for all who are interested in 
dramatic art or in social and educational drama, will open 
at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, on Sunday, 
February 5, 1939. The plays to be produced include 
Shakespearean, eightecnth-century and every type of 
modern drama, while individual tuition is given to each 
member, who thus obtains as wide a knowledge as possible 
of every form of production. Scenery-making, costume and 
lighting demonstrations form a regular feature of the 
course, and every member is taught individually how to 
adapt schoolroom platforms, institute halls, &c., and make 
them into excellent Little Theatres with the maximum of 
imagination and creative talent and the minimum of cost. 
All properties, scenery, &c., used in the public performances 
are made during the Course by the members, so that the 
final productions prove demonstrations of the utmost 
practical interest. Acting parts are guaranteed all members. 
The fee for the course is two and a half guineas, inclusive. 
A further interesting feature of the Spring Term will be the 
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Playwrights’ Course, which will be held under the direction 
of Miss Marion Fawcett, the well-known actress and play 
doctor for the West End theatres. Undoubtedly the very 
greatest need exists at the present moment for new plays, 
and it is interesting to note that many successful playwrights 
have graduated from these courses, since it is essential for 
every dramatist to study his work in the theatre itself. 
All readers are invited to attend the Inaugural Mecting of 
the Course at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, at 
2.30 p.m., on Sunday, February 5, 1939, when performances 
will be given by members of the Autumn Course, followed 
by demonstrations and talks on Stage Technique, Art of 
Acting, Scene-Design, Make-up, &c. This meeting is free 
to all interested, and application for invitation tickets should 
be made to the Hon. Secretary, Little Theatre, Citizen 
House, Bath, and a stamped addressed envelope enclosed. 


«The Casualties of Peace ” is the title given to a 
striking supplement to the current issue of Safety News, 
the official] journal of the National “ Safety First ’’ Associa- 
tion. The supplement, sets out a typical month’s list of 
fatal accidents occurring on the road, in industry and in 
every-day pursuits, in the fashion of a war-time casualty 
list. Eleven long closely-printed columns create a graphic 
impression of the extent to which accidents happen, and well 
fulfil the aim of the supplement, which is described as “ to 
disturb complacency by an announcement sensational in its 
dullness, and prove how great is the measure of tbe pro- 
blem.” It is pointed out that 18,000 people die every 
year in Great Britain as a result of accidents of all kinds, 
and of the victims 3,000 are children. Fifty people are 
killed each day. From road accidents alone children die at 
the rate of 100 a month, two-thirds of them being under 
8 years of age. Terrible as is the toll of young life taken 
by road mishaps, nearly twice as many children are killed 
in other forms of accident. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The prize for the January Competition is divided 
between “ V. L. B. G. S.” and “ Petit Chose,” each of 
whom is accordingly debarred from receiving another 
prize during the next six months. 

The winner of the December Competition was Miss 
Edith H. Herbert, ro Burns Avenue, Nottingham. 

We classify the twenty-one versions received as 
follows : 


Class I.—V. L. B. G. S., Petit Chose, Strephon, Als Ob, 
Torelore, G. E. M., Trina, Ardconaig, 
Baires, J. E. M. 

Class II.—Silsden, Tor, Numero, Primavera, Hesperus, 
Yendu, Eleanor, Onyx, June, Sloe. 

Class IIIJ.—Nautilus, Pharma, N. K. B. B. 


PASSAGE FROM ‘‘ LA CATEDRAL ”’ 
BY VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 


Gabriel, en sus paseos por la catedral, admiraba la verja 
del altar mayor, maravillosa obra de Villalpando, con sus 
follajes de oro viejo y sus barrotes negruzcos con manchas 
de estaño. Estas manchas hacían afirmar a los mendigos y 
guías del templo que la verja era de plata, sólo que los 
señores canónigos la habián pintado de negro para evitar que 
la robasen los soldados de Napoleón. Detrás de ella lucía 
el retablo del altar mayor su majestuosa fábrica de un dorado 
suave y viejo: todo un mundo de figuras representando, 
bajo calados doseletes, las diversas escenas del drama de la 
Pasión. Entre el retablo y la verja, el oro parecía chorrear 
resbalando por las blancas paredes, marcando con líneas 
deslumbrantes las junturas de los sillares. Bajo ojivas 
dentadas, estaban los sepulcros de los reyes más antiguos 
de Castilla y el del gran cardenal Mendoza. 


TRANSLATED BY “ V. L. B.G. S.” 


In his strolls through the Cathedral, Gabriel used to 
admire the high altar railings, the wonderful handiwork of 
Villalpando, with its foliage of old gold and its dark-brown 
bars speckled with tin. The particles of tin made the beggars 
and vergers say that the railings were silver, but that the 
Canons had painted them black to prevent Napoleon’s 
soldiers from stealing them. Behind them the central 
picture of the high altar diffused the radiance of its soft and 
faded gold ; a whole world of figures representing, beneath 
the scalloped canopies, the different scenes of the drama of 
the Passion. The gold seemed to stream between the 
picture and the railings, flickering over the white walls and 
accentuating the lines between the square-hewn stones. 
Beneath the cusped ogives were the tombs of the oldest 
Kings of Castile and the mighty Cardinal Mendoza. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ PETIT CHOSE ” 


During his walks about the Cathedral Gabriel would 
admire the grille of the High Altar, the wonderful master- 
piece of Villalpando, with its old gold leaf-work, and its 
dark coloured bars marked with tinny blotches. These 
blotches led the beggars and guides of the sacred edifice* 
to affirm that the grille was of silver, only the reverend 
Canons had painted it black to prevent its being stolen by 
Napoleon's soldiers. Behind it the reredos of the High 
Altar reared its imposing structure, glowing with the mellow 
tints of old gilt—a whole world of figures beneath their 
fretted canopies, representing various scenes from the 
drama of the Passion. Between the reredos and the grille, 


*This bit of journalese is a particularly happy rendering of 
templo in the present context. 
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a stream of gold appeared to glide over the white walls, 
marking the joints between the stones with dazzling lines. 
Beneath Gothic arches with dog-tooth ornament, were the 
tombs of the earliest kings of Castille and of the great 
Cardinal Mendoza. 


This passage from Blasco Ibafiez’s striking novel of 
Toledo, La Catedral, presented a number of difficulties. 
A few competitors were not sure of the correct terms for 
retablo (‘‘reredos’’: see below), altar mayor (“ High 
Altar ’’), and verja (lit.: “ railing ” or “ grating ’’); but 
often used, instead of the strictly more exact term reja, 
for the ‘screen ’’ which separates the nave from the 
Capilla Mayor or chancel. More formidable, however, 
were the difficulties of interpretation and expression in 
the latter part of the passage for which the competitors 
in Class I found some brilliant solutions. “ V. L. B. G. S.” 
did well with flickering over the white walls, though in the 
next phrase she failed to render the rather essential word 
deslumbranies which “ Baires’’ paraphrased neatly as 
with tts brilliance. ‘‘ Strephon’s’’ excellent phrase 
the gilding seemed to cascade over the white walls in 
ysvulets descended markedly in that marked out with 
glowing lines the joints between the stones, though his 
worst rendering was of a silvery hue for de estaño, which 
“ Petit Chose,” being suspicious of the composition of the 
metal in question, aptly turned as timmy. “ Als Ob” 
did well with luminously picking out the seams of the 
square-hewn masonry, but his latitce-work was unfortunate 
and betwixt hardly suits the style of the original. 

The phrase worst translated was hacian afirmar a, 
which presents no difficulty. Yet “Tor,” a new and 
promising competitor, almost achieved a howler by 
rendering it served to assure; “ Nautilus ” (rather below 
his usual mark this month) translated caused to imagine, 
and “ N. K. B. B.” went lower still with made to show. 
“ Tor,” again, with several others, failed to understand 
lucta—a very characteristic Spanish word of which the 
nearest English equivalents, in the sense which it bears 
in this passage, are “ show off,” proudly display. Illu- 
mined, despite the dictionary, gets nowhere near it ; 
“ Petit Chose’s ” reared (its imposing structure), on the 
other hand, gets nearly all the way. 

We divide the prize between “ V. L. B. G. S.” and 
“Petit Chose.” ‘“‘Strephon,’’ distinctly better than 
any of the other competitors, is proxime accessit. Neither 
of the prize-winning versions is perfect, though each has 
some good things, and competitors will find it interesting 
to compare them. “ V. L. B. G. S.,”’ presumably con- 
necting lucia with radiance, fails to render lucia . . . su 
majestuosa fábrica, and the version therefore stresses 
the loveliness of the Toledo sanctuary at the cost of its 
dignity. Retablo, too, is not picture but reredos, and, the 
reredos of Toledo being a huge five-tiered structure of 
carved and gilded wood, picture would certainly not 
render the word here, as it might in some contexts— 
e.g. where the reredos consists of a large painting. 
“V. L. B. G. S.,”’ however, can give points to “ Petit 
Chose ” in style (led ...to affirm and appeared to 
glide over the white walls are among the latter’s phrases 
which might have been bettered) and it seemed to us 
that she had the clearer picture of the scene, which it is 
essential to visualize if one is to make a translation of any 
value. “ G. E. M.,” by the way, realized this, and sent a 
diagram to illustrate her very good version ; as she will 
see from what has been said above, her interpretation 
was correct. 

Too late, unfortunately, for criticism with the other 
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entries, we received a translation from our distant friend 
“ Jose Joaquin Olmedo,” in Ecuador, who displays a 
good command of English. He should note that 
sepulchre is not normally used for a tomb in a church, 
and that braces for barrotes has a somewhat humorous 
effect. 

A prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best transla- 
tion of the following into English verse : 


STROPHE II oF SECOND CHORUS FROM “‘ ICARO ” 
By LAURO DE BosIs 


Perché mai cosi vasta scaturigine 
di vita s'apre ove il dolore splende ? 
Perchè per esso l'anima si tende 
conscia ad un tratto de l’augusta origine ? 


Se la vita è gioiosa perchè mai 
più il Dolore la intende che la Gioia ? 
Se è un male, perchè, Amor, così la vai 
moltiplicando e non fai sì che muoia ? 


O dolce aedo, se lo sai, tu dimmi, 
perchè il Piacer fratello è de ]’Affanno ? 
Perchè Amore e Dolore insieme vanno 
dissuggellando i più riposti enimmi ? 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

ALU entries for this month’s competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 62, must reach 
the office by the first post on March 1, 1939, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. ` 


Lectures at University College, London. — Among 
the lectures still to be given this term at University College 
is a series on ‘‘ The Use of Museums.” Lecturers in this 
series are Mr. S. F. Markham, M.P., Prof. S. R. K. Glanville, 
Mr. G. Tilgham Richards, Dr. W. E. Swinton and Mr. K. de 
B. Codrington. Other lectures include a series of four by 
Miss E. Jeffries Davis on “ London Place-Names and London 
History,” one with lantern slides on ‘‘ The Use of Land in 
Planning the London Region,” by Dr. E. C. Willatts, 
Organizing Secretary of the Land Utilization Survey of 
Britain, and a series of eight on ‘ Anti-slavery Origins of 
the Civil War in the United States,” to be delivered by 
Prof. D. L. Dumond, of the University of Michigan. 


A Summer School in Norway and Sweden.—A 
Scandinavian Summer School in Norway and Sweden is 
being arranged by the Association for Education in Citi- 
zenship from August 5-22. The party will stay in colleges 
at Bommersvik, near Stockholm, and at Syverud, near 
Oslo. Lectures in English on the political, economic and 
educational developments taking place in their respective 
countries will be given by Norwegian and Swedish experts, 
who include the Swedish Ministers of Finance, Education 
and Trade, and the Norwegian Head of the School Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Education. These lectures will be 
illustrated by visits to model farms, housing estates, social 
service centres, schools, and co-operative enterprises. The 
cost is £22 los. to members of the Association for Educa- 
tion in Citizenship, {24 1os. to others. Full particulars 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the Association’s 
offices, 10 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
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ASSOCIATIONS IN CONFERENCE 


CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The twenty-seventh Annual Conference of Educational 
Associations was held at University College, under the 
presidency of Lord Macmillan, Chairman of the Court of 
the University of London. In previous years, it has been 
a ground of complaint that university education has been 
neglected at these conferences. Notwithstanding that the 
affliated associations are mostly “ subject ’’ or specialist 
associations, there areso many ways in which the universities 
influence secondary and technical education, that a discus- 
sion of university problems was overdue. Lord Macmillan’s 
address on “‘ The Function of the University ” was an 
eloquent plea for the intellectual freedom, the “ liberation 
of the soul,” for which universities have stood for eight 
centuries, not least in Italy and Germany, one the home 
of the Renaissance and the other of the Reformation, 
described by Lord Macmillan as the two greatest crusades 
in the cause of freedom that the world has ever seen. 
Aftermath of the war to make the world safe for democracy, 
we see the universities of these countries ‘‘ bound hand and 
foot by authoritarian fetters and permitted to teach only 
what the Governments think expedient.” He referred to 
the newly-published Consultative Committee’s Report on 
secondary education, protesting against the term 
*“ secondary ” as implying second-rate. Judging from the 
summary of the Report in the newspapers—and this 
restricted knowledge applied no doubt to most of his 
audience—he said that the Report evidently propounded 
with authority the idea he had tried to express that the 
true aim of education was to develop character on the lines 
of each individual’s natural aptitude. Lord Macmillan, 
appropriately, possibly, in a presidential address not open 
to general discussion, raised no controversial questions on 
“ the Function of the University.” 

The same may be said, with less relevancy, of the joint 
conference on ‘‘ The University in a Changing World,” at 
which Sir Richard Livingstone, Mr. Willard Connely and 
Dr. Helen Woodhouse, Mistress of Girton, were the principal 
speakers. Sir Richard thought that the country now had 
its quota of universities and colleges—a familiar Oxford 
view—and stressed the danger of overproduction of 
graduates. He lamented the “ ruin of the German university 
—the greatest creation in its own field.” Though know- 
ledge grew at a tremendous rate, we still completed our 
systematic education in the early twenties. He had a good 
word to say for the Army with its Staff College for senior 
officers. The universities will have to provide “ refresher ” 
courses—adult education for the educated. Sir Will Spens 
in a lecture to the National Union of Teachers on “ The 
Relationship between the work of Secondary Schools and 
Universities ” made a plea for relating the student’s 
university work with his future profession. As to the 
proposed technical high schools, it was important that 
their students should proceed to universities, and he alluded 
to the difficulty of compulsory Latin at Cambridge. 

More provocative was the address of Mr. G. D. H. Cole 
(who deputized for Sir William Beveridge), to the Associa- 
tion of Education in Citizenship, with Sir Ernest Simon in 
the Chair. Mr. Cole is to stand as the next Labour candidate 
for Oxford University and his views on university education 
in general, and Oxford in particular, deserve respectful 
consideration. He declared himself an Oxford reformer. 
He would raise standards of admission, and looks to Oxford 
becoming more and more a graduate and research university, 
attracting in increasing numbers students from other 
universities and colleges. Pace Sir Richard Livingstone, 
he would welcome an extension of university education, 
especially more colleges in large towns. In the course of 
the discussion, Mr. Lloyd Humberstone said he regretted 
stronger evidence was not forthcoming of a desire on the 
part of secondary school boys and girls to obtain university 


education. There would be no financial difficulty about 
free university education for all qualified students—he was 
as keen on Young Age Pensions as on Old Age Pensions. 
Other subjects relating to university education discussed 
at the conference were Human Genetics and the Universities 
(lecture by Prof. Ruggles Gates to the Eugenics Society) 
adult religious education, aims and methods of Modern 
Language Teaching in Universities (lecture by Prof. A. 
Ewart to the Modern Language Association) and Physical 
Education in the University (a symposium at the Physical 
Education Association). A paper by Dr. Maria Montessori 
on ‘“ The Functions of the University ’’ was read to the 
Montessori Society. 

The word conference suggests discussion, an exchange 
of views. This was noticeably absent at the joint meetings. 
At one of the private meetings of the Modern Language 
Association, a discussion was opened by Mr.’ A. S. 
Macpherson on the School Certificate examination reforms 
proposed by the Board of Education, the ominous title 
being ‘‘ The Danger to Modern Studies.” 

As usual, a publishers’ exhibition was arranged and there 
was ample provision for demonstrations, performances, 
visits and excursions. Congratulations on a successful 
Conference are due ta its organizers, including Sir Henry 
Richards, Chairman of Committee, and Miss M. A. Challen, 
Secretary. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


For the second time in its history the North of England 
Education Conference met at Liverpool. The previous 
visit was as far back as 1905. Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, January 4-6, 1939, were three well-filled days, 
which went with a certain effective rhythm to which this 
Conference has frequently been a stranger. It was the 
thirty-second of the series. 

Much of the rhythm and effectiveness of this latest 
Conference must be put down to Councillor C. G. S. Gordon, 
Chairman of Executive and Chairman also of Liverpool 
Education Committee, with the aid of his colleagues on the 
Executive. To begin with, no author of a paper was 
allowed to read his own essay—half-an-hour was saved at 
each session—and each writer, as opener, was given only 
ten minutes to add to or expound his paper. Other speakers 
had five minutes only. Sectional meetings took little more 
than an hour. Secondly, votes of thanks to authors of 
papers, and to chairmen of sections, were cut out altogether, 
until one grand complimentary ommntum-gatherum at a 
general meeting on the Friday. There was, accordingly, 
very much more than the usual opportunity for the floor 
to participate in discussions. 

The Lord Mayor of Liverpool, Sir Sydney Jones, who is 
also Pro-Chancellor of Liverpool University, gave the 
Conference a delightful ten minutes of Civic Reception. He 
represents both City and University in a way that few other 
local dignitaries can ever have achieved. He also spoke 
hopefully of the Spens Report and its aspirations for the 
technical side of adolescence, for those, as he put it 
jocularly, whose brains, perhaps, are in their hands rather 
than in their heads. 

Sir Percival Sharp, installed as President by the Lord 
Mayor of Liverpool, gave an excellent lead to the discussions 
in an opening address which lamented the continued 
existence of a “ black list ’’ of schools ; critically examined 
the assumption of power by the Board of Education to 
withhold grants on an unlimited scale from local education 
authoritics, in view of the fact that the Act of 1936 did 
not define the varying circumstances in which grants of 
from fifty to seventy-five per cent might be made for the 
provision of Senior Non-Provided Schools—and hailed the 
Spens Report as an educational Magna Charta for pupils 
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between the ages of rr and 16 years. He underlined the 
conclusion that all teachers engaged in the education of 
such pupils should be regarded as teachers engaged in 
secondary education. i 


Mr. Lea Perkins, M.A., of Brighton, introduced one of 
the most keenly discussed papers of the Conference in his 
analysis of the methods of admission to secondary schools. 
He summarized the problem as one which might be simpli- 
fied if efforts were directed to the elimination of the unfit 
rather than the selection of the most fit. He did not regard 
the methods of the intelligence test alone as infallible. 
Mr. Tomlinson, of the West Riding, gave the results of a 
test with some two thousand children which tended to 
show that there was little difference between intelligence 
tests and written examinations. Mr. Archer, Oldershaw 
Grammar School, believed nomination by the Primary school 
head teacher would work advantageously. School medical 
inspection, the training of young children, and the effect of 
the new school-leaving age upon Junior Technical Schools 
were other main subjects discussed on the opening day. 


Pleading for a definite period of training as a preparation 
for the teaching office, Mrs. E. V. Parker, President of the 
National Union of Teachers, stated that 513 State scholars 
during the period 1929 to 1934 had obtained posts as 
teachers, but only forty-two per cent—216—had been 
trained for their office. She urged the need of fostering 
a sense of vocation and suggested the closer co-operation 
of the Training Colleges with the Universities ; there was 
need, too, for the introduction of a well-planned course of 
social studies. An opinion favourable to the training 
course being one of three years was expressed. 


Mr. J. Smith, Chief Librarian of Liverpool, outlined the 
city scheme of children’s libraries which was initiated more 
than forty years ago. The City Director of Education, 
Mr. C. F. Mott, emphasized the unity of purpose between 
children’s libraries and the schools ; even in adult years 
the library should be regarded as a continuation of the 
process of education. Dr. Wallace and Mr. F. Potter, M.A., 
dealt with the subjects of School Music and Folk Stories 
and Songs, respectively, the one pleading for two periods 
weekly with additional time when music was a School 
Certificate subject, and the other for a definite recognition 
of sound national and folk songs as opposed to the indifferent 
modern reproductions which often passed for these. Doubt 
was expressed during the debate as to the authenticity 
and musical value of some modern folk-song publications. 


Mr. Magnay, Director of Education for Barnsley, made 
out a very effective case for the encouragement of non- 
competitive school musical festivals ; and indirectly made 
an appeal for the co-operation of all tvpes of instrumental 
music which would create and develop a love for pure 
music—apart from any competitive or commercialized 
interest in it. 

The Conference discussed no fewer than fourteen papers. 
They concerned: Methods of Admission to Secondary 
Schools, Junior Technical Schools, Infant Education, The 
New School Certificate, School Libraries, The Training of 
Teachers, Music in the Schools, Juvenile Courts, the Problem 
of the Extra Year, Award of State and other Scholarships, 
Technical Education for Women, Medical Inspection, The 
Use and Abuse of Folk Stories and Songs, and Regional 
Co-operation of Committees concerned with Juvenile 
Employment. This is a healthy list, and indicates the 
wide interest taken in the North in the problems of the 
educational side of life, which the large audiences in the 
smaller Concert Hall in St. George’s Hall, and in the 
Picton Hall across the way, were there to show. As was 
inevitable, interest and attention varied considerably. 
The present form of School Certificate examination, for 
example, and music in the schools, produced little in the 
way of argument or conflict of opinion. The papers, in 
short, were the last word in comment themselves, and all 
were good. 

The Conference decided to meet next year in Nottingham. 
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HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Annual Conference was held at Repton School on 
December 22 and 23, 1938, Mr. H. H. Hardy, Shrewsbury, 
being in the chair. The whole of the agenda was taken under 
private business, but the following were amongst the 
matters discussed : 

Mr. T. F. Coade (Bryanston) proposed a motion to set 
up a committee for the purpose of developing a scheme of 
practical service at home and foreign relationships. This 
was seconded by Mr. C. G. M. Broome (Emanuel) who 
particularly stressed the importance of cultivating relation- 
ships with South-Eastern Europe. Mr. E. J. R. Hussey 
talked to the members on Education in the Colonies and 
pleaded for a better understanding of the problems on the 
part of those going out to them and, therefore, a more 
thorough education in African history and geography. 
One question aroused the greatest interest during the 
meeting, viz. the problem of dealing with the approaching 
decline in numbers of those who at present feed the public 
schools. This was introduced by Mr. Spencer Leeson 
(Winchester) who stated two alternatives, either a cut- 
throat competition or a scheme involving adjustments. 
The meeting unanimously rejected the first alternative and 
it was decided, as a first step, to place the facts before all 
governing bodies. Mr. W. T. Marsh (St. Albans) introduced 
the topic of A.R.P., and pleaded for the inclusion of head 
masters on any committees, national or local, which dealt 
with the problem of evacuation or with that or the defence 
of schools. 

Mr. A. M. Gibson (Liverpool) suggested an ad hoc 
committee to confer with the universities on the content of 
modern language courses. He pointed out that the 
standard was too exacting in comparison with other courses 
and the content was not such as to promote future employ- 
ment. The resolution was passed. 

At the opening of the meeting a telegram of good wishes 
was read out from the Conference of South African Schools 
at Johannesburg, attended by Mr. F. B. Malim, late 
Master of Wellington and Chairman of the Conference. 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF HEAD 
MASTERS 


The Annual Meeting was held at Guildhall on January 
3 and 4. The President, Mr. F. R. Dale (City of London 
School), delivered his inaugural address to a very full 
attendance, appreciative of the many subtle touches and 
delicate satire with which his speech was embellished. 

The Earl of Bessborough introduced to public notice the 
idea of the ‘‘ City of Youth.” This idea germinated in the 
Youth Rally held at the Albert Hall during the Coronation 
festivities. Due to Canadian initiative, this has developed 
into the idea’of a permanent home in which to house parties 
of boys and girls from the Dominions and Colonies or from 
the provinces. The cost is estimated at £1,000,000. 

Mr. W. T. Marsh (St. Albans) introduced the subject of 
A.R.P. and provoked considerable discussion. Generally, 
it was felt that Head Masters should be given information on 
all proposed schemes of evacuation. 

Mr. G. J. R. Potter (Nottingham, High Pavement School) 
in proposing a resolution on Circular 1464 set an example in 
depicting the terrible conditions of some present-day 
secondary schools, and was followed by a large number of 
head masters who revealed a state of affairs which seemed 
almost incredible. There was no doubt that the circular 
would do immense harm to a number of secondary schools. 

The Annual Sermon was preached at St. Mary Abchurch 
by the Bishop of Truro. 

The Minister of Labour sketched the relations of the 
Ministry with the secondary schools and, after Mr. Arnold 
Goodliffe (Taunton, Huish’s Grammar School) had paid a 
strong tribute to the work of the Employment Bureau 
recently set up in the South-West, several head masters 
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pleaded for these bureaux to be set up in other areas. The 
Minister promised to consider these but said that there 
were three problems—financial, legal and administrative. 

Mr. H. W. Edwards (Heckmondwike School) proposed a 
resolution on ‘“ Commercial Subjects in Group IV.” This 
provided a very strong discussion and eventually it was 
decided to leave both the contents and syllabuses of 
Group IV subjects to Council. 

Major-General J. H. Beith (Ian Hay) addressed the 
meeting in the afternoon and showed the present conditions 
of Army life. So interested were the members that questions 
were asked for three-quarters of an hour, and general 
satisfaction was felt at the position as disclosed. The main 
point which he made was the opportunity now offered to 
the son of poor parents to go through the commissioned 
ranks or to the boy of lesser ability to live a happy life in 
the Ranks. , 

Mr. F. J. Eldridge (Stowmarket) moved the formation of 
a general and equitable plan of adjustment between local 
education authorities with regard to the fees of out-county 
pupils. 

Mr. F. R. Barnes (Heaton Secondary School) moved that 
the results of the 100 per cent special place system have 
been educationally disappointing. He drew attention to 
the falling-off in the enthusiasm for out-of-door activities. 

Mr. H. G Barwood (Huddersfield College), in seconding, 
stressed the importance of the school being a cross-section 
of the community. 
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THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT MASTERS 


The meetings of the Council of the I.A.A.M. at Plymouth 
were well attended, and aroused considerable local interest, 
judging by the space devoted to them in the Press. Of 
the resolutions on Education, perhaps the most important 
was that which suggested asking the Board of Education 
to institute an inquiry into the training of teachers. This 
matter has been considered during the past year, but the 
subject has so many aspects that it is felt to be beyond the 
powers of any single association to deal adequately with it. 
A resolution was also passed to the effect that the Council 
would welcome the extension of facilities for advanced 
study in the various branches of education (Psychology, 
School Administration, School Law, &c.) at the universities 
for graduate teachers, and the granting of a special degree 
in education, on the result of an examination and not of 
research work, to successful candidates, teaching to be 
considered as part of the test. Strong opinions found 
expression in the passing of a resolution advocating that 
no person should be appointed to the headship of a secondary 
school who has not obtained at least ten years’ teaching 
experience, of which at least six years should have been 
gained in a recognized secondary school. Circular 1464 has 
aroused considerable apprehension, and Council viewed 
with great alarm the recent steps taken to restrict the 
development of secondary education, and the possibility of 
further inroads into social services. The project for the 
setting up of a Bureau of Educational Research was 
supported. 

At a private session, the question of the civic rights of 
teachers was brought forward, and the Executive was 
instructed to make formal and energetic protest in proved 
cases of interference with the civic rights and liberties of 
teachers. This matter is to be discussed with the National 
Council for Civil Liberties. 

Much interest was evinced in the subject of Air Raid 
Precautions, and a long resolution was adopted, the chief 
points being that efficient plans for the voluntary evacuation 
of children should be made and tested; that each school 
should be regarded as a unit; that every effort should be 
made to secure representation of teachers’ organizations on 
all local A.R.P. Committees ; that acceptance of a scheme 
should be voluntary on the part of parents; that, as far as 
dossible, children should not be billeted in huts or camps ; 
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that there should be adequate sanitary and medical arrange- 
ments at the destination ; and that the cost should be borne 
by the State and not by the local authorities. 

Dissatisfaction arises from the fact that a teacher who 
changes his post is frequently “ on probation” several 
times in the course of his career, and a resolution expressed 
the view that the first year of service in the first teaching 
appointment should be the probationary year. In subse- 
quent appointments he should be placed from the beginning 
on the permanent staff. The principle that one-third of the 
yearly salary should be paid for a term’s work and an 
appropriate fraction of this for part of a term is not always 
observed, and another resolution asked for the correction of 
the anomaly. 

Council re-affirmed its belief in the principles of the 
League of Nations and Collective Security, and expressed 
the opinion that only the resolute application of this policy 
could secure peace, freedom and the safety of the country. 

It was decided to set up an ad hoc Committee to make an 
investigation into the examination for entrance to secondary 
schools. 

The audience at the Annual General Meeting was greatly 
disappointed to hear that Dr. Mallon, of Toynbee Hall, who 
had promised to give the address, had been taken ill in the 
train and had been obliged to return to London. In his 
absence Lord Astor kindly consented to speak, and his 
address was very highly appreciated. At this meeting 
sincere and grateful tributes were paid to Mr. G. D. 
Dunkerley, who is retiring from the post of General Secre- 
tary after twenty years’ service. His great work for the 
Association was adequately summarized by several 
speakers. 

Next year’s meetings are to be held in London. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 


The fifty-fifth Annual General Meeting was held at 
University College, London, on January 3 and 4. The 
President, Miss G. E. Ford, spoke in her presidential address 
of the importance of freedom in all departments of school 
life and the necessity for the development of self-discipline 
as an instrument of that freedom. 

The resolutions discussed at the meeting included two 
which expressed the members’ concern for the physical 
well-being of their pupils. The first called for free rations 
of milk for all pupils in State-aided schools, for free meals 
wherever necessary, and for the enforcement of proper 
standards of accommodation, service and dietary. The 
second stressed the need for an annual medical examination 
of all pupils and for such an extension in the number of 
clinics for the treatment of dental disease, defective vision 
and other complaints as would ensure effective action in 
regard to the recommendations made at such examinations. 

A resolution dealing with the length of the school course 
came from Wales, where the difficulties arising out of the 
late entry into secondary schools of the pupils in some 
districts gave rise to a claim that the age of entry should be 
such as to allow every child to complete the normal full 
five-year pre-Schoo]l Certificate course. 

Other resolutions dealt with the content of the curriculum, 
one urging the inclusion of Domestic Science in the pre- 
School Certificate course of every girl, while another, of 
special significance in view of the publication of the report 
of the Consultative Committee, stated that in the view of 
the Association secondary schools benefited by the presence 
in them of both academic and non-academic pupils. This 
second resolution went on to stress the need for hastening 
the development of courses adapted to those pupils who are 
not fitted for a predominantly academic curriculum. 

The Association reaffirmed its condemnation of the policy 
of ear-marking Government grants for university students 
intending to become teachers, and urged consideration of 
the need for more grants and exhibitions for those con- 
templating careers in Art, Music, Horticulture, Physical 
Training or Domestic Science. 
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Some discussion of the proposals relating to the date of 
the school examinations was inevitable, and there was 
general agreement that no change should be made until 
the effect of holidays with pay on secondary school attend- 
ance became apparent. A proposal that, if any change 
eventually became necessary, both the general and higher 
school examinations should be held at the end of the 
autumn term was carried by a very small majority. 

There were three resolutions of particular interest to 
women. The first deplored the continued existence of the 
Marriage-bar in some areas uninfluenced by the action of 
more enlightened neighbours. The second claimed that 
women should be equally eligible with men for the headships 
of mixed schools. The third emphasized the importance of 
the post of senior mistress in a mixed school and asked that 
all vacancies in such posts whether in new or in existing 
schools should be definitely advertised. 

Other resolutions dealt with the responsibilities of 
teachers in regard to air raid precautions and evacuation 
schemes. 

An open meeting organized by the Education Committee 
was addressed by the Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul’s who 
spoke on “ Do we want to educate Citizens? ” He made a 
vigorous plea for the study of Philosophy in secondary 
schools. A meeting of senior mistresses of mixed schools 
heard Mr. Howard speak on the qualities desirable in a 
senior mistress, and gained from an address by Lady 
Limerick much valued information as to the varied openings 
available for girls who had trained as nurses. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MISTRESSES OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Mr. Hill spoke of the excellent social work being done 
in schools, and also of the comparative absence of academic 
knowledge amongst the pupils who were ready to leave, 
in spite of really intelligent teaching. Examining the 
causes for the latter state of affairs, he had come to the 
conclusion that the children really did not want to learn 
what they were being taught, and so forgot it as soon as 
possible. Now that the old compulsion of fear was no 
longer there it was necessary to steer the children’s instinc- 
tive energy into certain channels by means of real interest. 

He described his own experiments with classes of boys 
in the East End, in Geography, when he tried to find out 
what information the boys did want. He had asked for 
questions on any subject within the limits of geography. 

The first part of the lesson—ten, fifteen or even twenty 
minutes—had been talk by the teacher in response to the 
boys’ requests, his best information being given, with 
suitable incidental subject matter, and only a short time 
being given to any one subject. The second part of the 
lesson was given to original written accounts by the children 
of some part of the lesson. In this way they began to make 
part of it their very own. 

They were then set to silent reading on the subject of 
their choice, and were also encouraged to collect illustrations 
and paste them into their books. 

Mr. Hill brought with him some books from schools 
where this teaching technique was employed. The children’s 
work showed a vivid enthusiasm, a spirit of research and 
a love of order and neatness not often seen in children’s 
school work. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MISTRESSES OF 
RECOGNIZED PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


At a Meeting of the Association of Head Mistresses of 
Recognized Private Schools, held at University College on 
Thursday, January 5, under the chairmanship of Miss 
E. Addison Philips, President of the Association, Mrs. 
Rountree-Clifford, O.B.E., spoke on “ Social Service as a 
Career for Girls.” 

In this hour of world need and tragedy there was, she 
said, a clamant need for the girls who were leaving school 
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to undertake this work. At the outset she made one 
qualification, in Settlement work the spiritual note must be 
dominant; to be worth while it must be Christian social 
service. 

Very large numbers of girls were needed, not only in the 
East End of London but in the East Ends of all the large 
towns of the country, girls who were educated, equipped, 
full of enthusiasm and daring. It meant hard work, much 
study and giving up a great deal of their time. They would 
have to understand housing, unemployment, the problem of 
birth control, the evils of gambling, betting and drink. 

The core of the problem, the speaker considered, was the 
woman in the home. The joyless conditions of her life, 
slum dwellings, over-crowding, poverty and unemployment: 
had rendered her drab, crushed and hopeless. But, when 
she was roused and given new hope—and the speaker gave 
many moving instances of what had been accomplished in 
this way by girls who had taken up such work—woman was 
a born leader, and was soon able to change not only her own 
life but also the lives of her children and eventually that of 
her husband. 

The work was varied, as there were homes for old people,. 
for little children and nursery schools. It was not only 
voluntary workers who were needed, but paid workers as 
well; nor was it necessary to have the label of any special _ 
church. 

A new social order was needed, and she believed that it 
was the girls of our day who were going to bring it about. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HEAD 
TEACHERS 


At this meeting, the third Tibbey Memorial Lecture was. 
given on January 6, and the lecturer was Mr. A. F. Watts, 
M.A., H.M.1., who chose for his subject, “ Research in 
Education : Aims, Methods and Results.” 

The lecturer gave a most closely-reasoned analysis of the 
whole vista of educational research. He classified its aims. 
under three headings: (1) to provide teachers with outline 
charts of normal development, (2) to work out reliable 
norms of achievement, (3) to help in the discovery of 
economical methods of learning and teaching. He pointed 
out the difference in outlook of the teacher and the research 
worker and stressed the comparatively late appearance of 
educational research as a scientific pursuit. In a reference 
to the Spens Report, he said that for the new technical high 
schools verbal tests would need to be supplemented by 
tests designed to measure a more practical form of 
intelligence. 

The lecturer dealt exhaustively with the work done by 
statisticians in examination marks and tests results. He 
distinguished between two attitudes to research: (1) that 
of the administrator anxious to grade children preperly : 
and (2) that of the parent and teacher anxious to learn how 
individual child is progressing. He 
urged that the importance of research work done in the field 
of learning could not be exaggerated. It had led to a 
revolution in the conduct of schools. He admirably summed 
up the results already attained, but pointed out that in the 
sphere of mental growth much remained to be done, though 
a most encouraging start has been made in infant education. 

It was stimulating to hear that we have still to learn what 
is the right age at which not only to introduce a good manv 
of the subjects we teach, but how to effect the introduction 
in a manner which will whet the appetite for them. 


THE LONDON HEAD TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Report of the address by Dr. F. H. Spencer to the meeting 
of the London Head Teachers’ Association on January 6. 
Subject : Observations on the Present State of English 
Education. 

The theme of Dr. Spencer’s address was that the present. 
state of education gave much cause for satisfaction, but. 
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none for complacency. Much progress had been made, for 
example, in the improvement of school buildings, especially 
for senior schools; but meanwhile the junior schools had 
been neglected, as regards both buildings and maximum 
class-rolls. 

He welcomed the progress made in reorganization, and 
believed that rural children should share its benefits ; 
but we must beware lest it lead to the extinction of the 
village school. The schoolmaster (or mistress) is often the 
most potent force in the village; and everything possible 
should be done to encourage rural life and village 
occupations. 

Referring to the raising of the school-leaving age, he 
estimated that about 50 per cent (comprising “ the willing 
A’s and the disaffected C’s’’) would remain for some part 
of the extra year, providing a problem for which teachers 
would have to find a working solution. 

Practical work, he said, should be included solely because 
of its educational value. He mistrusted the motive behind 
the modern tendency to foster practical work in the 
education of the masses to the exclusion of the humanities. 

Dr. Spencer made a strong plea for the institution of 
compulsory Day Continuation Schools, as “ few measures 
we could take would do more to preserve the spirit and 
morale of our good-humoured race.”’ 

He referred to the remarkable progress during thirty 
years in the provision of secondary education, and urged 
the necessity for freeing secondary schools from the 
domination of external examinations. 


THE ART TEACHERS’ GUILD 


The Art Teachers’ Guild held a two-day conference on 
“The Teaching of Art to the Adolescent,” in connexion 
with the Educational Conference at University College, and 
an exhibition of children’s work in the Slade School. 

In the afternoon and evening meetings of January 6 
different approaches to art teaching and methods were 
discussed. From these discussions emerged, as a secondary 
element, the contemporary reaction against imposition of 
adult standards upon the child’s mind. The primary, and 
more positive, feeling which was manifest was the recog- 
nition of the necessity of bringing into activity the child’s 
own creative imagination. It was emphasized by more than 
one speaker that the arts are almost alone among the 
subjects of the school curriculum in giving opportunity for 
exercise of the creative powers, and in satisfying the 
emotional needs of the child and adolescent; and that if 
in education the aim is the development of a balanced 
personality, art-teaching must have its proper place in the 
curriculum. 

In the lecture on January 7 by Mrs. D. M. Lall (lecturer 
in art at King’s College, University of Durham), the theme 
of the Conference was developed with reference to three- 
dimensional design in the work of the adolescent. The 
lecturer showed examples and slides of children’s work in 
which exploration of space relations and of perspective 
problems were the natural outcome of maturing powers and 
widening interest of subject, and drew an analogy with the 
way in which the Siennese and Florentine painters of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries delighted to explore 
depth in space. 


—————— ee 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Classical Association held its Winter Meeting on 
January 6 in the rooms of the Warburg Institute at South 
Kensington. There was a full and interesting programme, 
over a range of subjects rather wider than usual. The 
first paper was read by Sir Stephen Gaselce, K.C.M.G., on 
** Reminiscences of the Classics in Medieval Latin Poetry,” 
in which he traced the use of metres in their strict form and 
as varied as in the rhythm of St. Bernard of Morlaix up to 
the time of the revival of learning, when strict classical 
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metres were again rigorously followed. Prof. Field, of 
Bristol, read a paper on “ Plato’s Political Thought and its 
Value To-day.” Dr. Edgar Wind, of the Warburg Institute, 
in an illustrated lecture entitled, “ The Survival of the 
Classics, a Study in Method,” traced the descent of well- 
known classical types such as the group of the three graces 
and their incrustation with symbolical and moral meanings 
suited to the habit of thought of the Renaissance, using 
among other illustrations medals of the fifteenth century 
and the group in Botticelli’s Primavera. Prof. Byvanck, 
of Leyden University, dealt with the tradition of classical 
art in medieval book illustrations, which may be used to 
reconstruct illustrations of much earlier MSS., just as 
Greek sculpture is largely known by Hellenistic and 
Roman versions. Finally, Mr. Anthony Blunt, of the 
Warburg Institute, lectured on ‘‘ Modern Classicism,” 
mainly as manifested in French art from the eighteenth 
century onwards. 

Much interest was shown in an exhibition illustrating 
by an admirable series of photographs the evolution of 
Greek religion, drama, athletics, &c. This exhibition 
remained open for about a fortnight and was of great 
value not only to teachers of strictly classical subjects but 
to all who are interested in the history of culture. It was 
displayed in the eastern rooms of the Imperial Institute, 
South Kensington. : 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The President, Sir Thomas Holland, in his address 
dealt with the geography of minerals and pointed out that 
minerals and, in particular, those providing munitions 
are very unevenly distributed amongst the states of the 
world, so that no one of them is self-sufficient. This has 
wide repercussions on the relations of states with one 
another. The President’s connexion with India suggested 
a symposium in which he himself dealt with the geological 
history of India and its mineral resources, Dr. Dudley 
Stamp with its physiographic regions, Prof. Fleure with basic 
elements in its population, and Lord Meston with political 
aspects. Three lecturers dealt with Europe, Mrs. Ormsby 
on the Sudeten Lands, Mr. S. H. Beaver on Albania, and 
Mr. A. E. Moodie on L’Oisans region of the French Alps. 
Mr. A. Stephenson gave the main results of the British 
Grahamland Expedition, 1934-37. A joint meeting 
discussed how Economic History could make use of British 
Regional Geography. Those teachers who did not already 
know the Geological Muscum were impressed on their visit 
there by the outstanding excellence of what they saw and 
its educational value. The sectional meetings of the 
various groups dealt with the teacher’s problems. The 
very valuable inquiry of the Training College group was 
taken a stage farther. This group, as part of a wider 
inquiry, is now exploring the comprehension by children 
of the meaning of contour lines. In general it is found. 
as one might expect, that there is increasing comprehension 
with increasing years, but also a curious lack in the effect 
of teaching on the comprehension. The point demands 
and will receive further attention. Another meeting dealt 
with a school journey experiment in which a relatively 
small group of town boys visited a country school and the 
boys of both schools joined in exploring the district to the 
great benefit of all the boys, but especially of the town boys. 
This Central, Senior and Primary group also discussed the 
use of the cinema in teaching geography in the Senior 
School. The Secondary School group discussed School 
Geography and Citizenship, and the view was expressed 
that while propaganda must be avoided, geography might 
help in the better understanding of both home and foreign 
politics. A joint mecting with the Youth Hostels Associa- 
tion discussed matters of common interest. 

A very pleasant addition to the business meeting was 
a presentation to Prof. Fleure in recognition of his 
twenty-one years of exceptionally valuable service as 
honorary secretary. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF HANDICRAFT TEACHERS 


The Institute of Handicraft Teachers held its usual 
series of meetings at University College, in connexion with 
the Annual Conference of Educational Associations. 
Prominent amongst the items discussed was the Spens 
Report on Secondary Education. 

Members generally welcomed the Report and its recom- 
mendations, which, if accepted by the Board of Education, 
will call for very far-reaching changes in the present system 
in secondary schools, and will involve the introduction of 
much more work of a technical character. At the same time, 
members were concerned that greater importance was not 
given to Handicraft and to practical subjects generally. 
The references to Handicraft, as such, were regarded as 
being very meagre, although by implication, practical 
subjects, in the suggested new type of schools, should occupy 
an important position, and with its allied subjects, be one of 
the major subjects in the curriculum. 

The Institute has always been very definite in its opinions 
as to the place which Handicraft should take in relation to 
other subjects, and considers that one of the most effective 
ways in which this can be secured is to raise the standard of 
attainment of the teachers engaged in teaching the subject. 

For this reason, it is proposed to approach the Board of 
Education with a request to raise the qualifications neces- 
sary to secure temporary recognition as a teacher of 
Handicraft, the suggestion being that candidates should 
hold the first part of the Second Handicraft Examination of 
the City and Guilds of London Institute. 

It was also suggested that the standard of the academic 
subjects in the City and Guilds Examination should be 
raised to the same standard as that demanded in the 
training colleges, so that teachers whose qualification is a 
City and Guilds Handicraft Certificate should be of a 
standard of academic equality with the college-trained 
teacher holding Advanced Handwork in his qualifications. 

This implies that efforts must be made to secure that the 
standard of technical subjects in the training college 
courses for Advanced Handwork be raised to the standard 
demanded in the City and Guilds examinations; increasing 
thus raising the standard of attainment of each and also 
increasing their value as teachers. 

Steps are also to be taken to discourage the use of the 
terms ‘‘ Manual Instruction ” and “ Manual Instructor,” 
because these terms represent an out-of-date conception of 
the functions of educational craftwork and teachers en- 
gaged in teaching the subject. The term “ Handicraft ” is 
now the recognized one for this work although the older 
term still persists in many places. 


THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-third Annual Meeting of the Historical 
Association was held at Manchester, from January 4-7, 
under the presidency of Sir Charles Grant Robertson. 
Lord Crawford, Chancellor of Manchester University, gave 
the annual address. He spoke of the capitulation of 
German and Italian scholarship before the official com- 
pilation of false history which proceeded day by day, and 
of the danger of any one assuming himself to be immune to 
influences which had proved themselves overmastering 
elsewhere. The historian must not sit with folded hands, 
awaiting a reaction: he must compete. He must revive 
the waning taste for the history, as opposed to the politics, 
of the times by making his students appreciate the social 
and biographical trend of modern Europe. The historian 
can supply a steadying influence: against forces hostile 
to the principles of fidelity and good faith he should oppose 
the high prestige of learning and equilibrium derived from 
thoughtful and conscientious study of the past. 

Of particular interest to history teachers was a visit to 
Manchester Grammar School where, after an address by 
Mr. R. H. Wilenski on “ Art and the Teaching of History,” 
members visited an exhibition in the school museum of 
illustrations and models used in the teaching of history. 
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Other lectures given during the meeting were by Dr. A. 
Redford, Prof. E. F. Jacob and Prof. L. B. Namuier. 

The discussion on Saturday morning on “ The teaching 
of current affairs : what is required of the history teacher ? ” 
was opened by Mr. W. P. Crozier, editor of the Manchester 
Guardian, who said he assumed that it was agreed that a 
certain amount of teaching of current affairs should be 
given in schools and that the object was not to help the 
pupils to accumulate a mass of facts, but to encourage 
them to relate things to one another, to demand evidence 
and, in short, to exercise independent judgment. He 
commended the practice of taking different specimens of 
journalism, treating the same topic, and examining them 
critically. The foreign correspondents of a good newspaper 
were usually men of great experience having ten, twenty 
or thirty years’ experience, in their own subjects; if the 
work of two or three correspondents was studied carefully 
it would be found to give a good and reliable picture of what 
was happening in the countries from which they wrote ; 
and although foreign correspondents in certain capitals 
could not send a perfectly frank account of what they knew, 
a good deal could be learned by reading between the lines. 
Teachers could do a great deal also to encourage the news- 
papers to put forward for critical discussion all kinds of 
new ideas, and to encourage in the pupils a receptive but 
not a credulous attitude. 

Mr. John Coatman, North Regional Director of the B.B.C., 
said that no other teacher was as well equipped as the 
history teacher to handle so catholic a subject as current 
affairs. No information in these days from whatever 
source should be taken without criticism and reflection, 
and he advocated the technique of the listening groups, 
the modern version of the Socratic dialogue. He also 
recommended a chapter in C. E. Montague’s book on 
W. T. Arnold of the Manchester Guardian as giving assistance 
in the best way to handle news-cuttings. Current affairs 
could not be taught as objectively as the history of, for 
instance, medieval administration ; but nothing was more 
useless and jejune than the mere balancing of pros and 
cons—the pupils must be made to realize through the 
teacher’s own interest and views that the matters in question 
were of vital concern. The discussion was continued by 
Prof. Namier who asserted that contemporary history 
could be written just as well as other history, and that 
it was almost as difficult to eliminate bias from the history 
of distant periods as from the teaching of current affairs. 
Miss J. Noakes said that the young people were thirsting 
for information, and, though it meant hours of work by the 
history teacher in preparation, it was work that was well 
worth doing. Mr. J. F. T. Hills (Worcester) urged the 
Historical Association to do something to get the authorities 
to give history teachers the necessary time for this vital 
work; and Dr. J. C. Ethell (Manchester) hoped that the 
Association would pursue the subject and try to produce 
some kind of ordered advice to teachers so eager to do 
something in this direction. Other speakers emphasized 
the danger of making current affairs a set subject : reference 
to current affairs should occur through all the history 
teaching. But it was agreed that for older pupils some 
training in the use of newspapers was invaluable, and the 
interpretation of the present so important that a combina- 
tion of constant reference to current affairs with a set time 
for considering them was necessary. 


THE MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION 
The papers read at the Annual Meeting of the Mathe- 
matical Association at King’s College dealt with a wide 
range of activity, but all of them contained valuable 


material for teachers interested in the applications of 


mathematics. Mr. W. Hope- Jones, of Eton, gave a diverting 
and stimulating presidential address on ‘‘ Simplicity and 
Truthfulness in the Teaching of Arithmetic.’’ He believed 
that the development of arithmetic between the ages of 
8 and 13 was often arrested by insisting on written work 
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conforming to standard patterns, as in unitary method and 
in “ cancelling ” of fractions. The methods that intelligent 
children devised naturally were usually simpler and 
clearer than those often forced upon them by adults. 
Mr. Hope-Jones also questioned certain dogmatic state- 
ments often found in text-books and books of tables on 
approximating processes and use of mean differences. 
His address showed that the teaching of the most familiar 
mathematical activities can still be improved. 

Each Annual Meeting contains one paper on an aspect of 
advanced mathematics read by a distinguished visitor and 
this year Prof. W. L. Bragg spoke on ‘‘ Crystal Symmetry.”’ 
By illustrations on lantern slides he showed how the 
apparently innumerable symmetrical forms could be classi- 
fied and arranged in order of complexity. A powerful 
weapon in this research was a system of nomenclature, a 
formal symbolism, which enabled the various types of 
symmetry to be written down by algebra. 

Another visitor, Mr. H. W. Newton, spoke on the history 
and activities of Greenwich Observatory, giving interesting 
information on the increasing accuracy of time deter- 
mination, the measurement of double stars and the 
behaviour of the sun. 

Two general discussion papers were given on the teaching 
of applied mathematics in technical schools and on the 
teaching of geometry. Mr. Arnold Buxton, of Cardiff, 
examined the different treatment of applied mathematics in 
secondary schools and in technical schools,'showing how much 
each should learn from the other. There was agreement on 
the need for closer combination of the two types of treat- 
ment without any clear idea of the means for bringing 
this to pass. The discussion on geometry arose from the 
Mathematical Association’s recent Second Report on the 
Teaching of Geometry. It was opened by Mr. A. W. 
Siddons, who strongly endorsed the use of single letters to 
represent angles as making for clearer and more readable 
solutions. All speakers approved the report and found little 
to add to it, though Mr. N. F. Sheppard suggested that too 
much attention was given to teaching details of geometry 
without considering how much of the subject itself was 
worth acquiring. 

Mr. W. L. Ferrar, of Oxford, gave a critical survey of 
some topics now included in the Higher Certificate algebra 
course, particularly the theory of convergence. He urged that 
a report on the syllabus of this examination was required. 

The meeting concluded with a brilliant address from 
Lord Stamp on “ Railway Statistics.” By means of 
examples on graphs, averages, percentages, unit costs, &c., 
he showed how much interesting mathematical material 
arises in operating a great railway, and how comparatively 
simple are the methods adequate for handling it. The 
vigour, wit and mastery of Lord Stamp’s address gave 
enjoyment and profit to all present. 


THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS 


Under the inspiring presidency of Sir Thomas Beecham, 
the I.S.M. held its forty-ninth Annual Conference at the 
Great Central Hotel, Marylebone, London, from January 2 
to 5. In this very largely attended gathering two meetings 
were of particular interest to teachers: at one, Mr. Ronald 
Biggs, for some years associated with Dartington Hall, 
Devon, described the heartening progress of rural music 
schools, which, beginning ten years ago in Hertfordshire, in 
response to a request from a few country folk who wanted to 
play the violin, have spread through ten counties. In some 
education authorities have been thoroughly helpful; in 
others, they have been less sympathetic. No movement 
could be more welcome and timely. In some villages a 
little orchestra plays at festivals in church and chapel; in, 
others, a choir of those who have before sung little or not at 
all now springs up. In conjunction with already existing 
educational and recreational associations, this movement 
commends itself to all who serve the interests of country 
dwellers. 
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An hour’s brisk discussion was given to instrumental class 
teaching, experiences being exchanged, methods outlined 
and most encouraging results reported. Strong development 
is taking place in piano class-teaching with both children 
and adults. One teacher reported that some adults who 
began seven years ago are still attending evening classes, in 
which elementary school teachers are frequently found. 
Groups of as many as twenty-five use either a dumb key- 
board or movable but silent keys, taking turns at a real 
pianoforte. 

The various departments of teaching represented in the 
I.S.M., notably the music masters’ and music mistresses’ 
(with 228 and 401 members respectively), held their annual 
Meetings, and there were smaller gatherings of lecturers in 
training colleges and in universities. An illuminating 
demonstration by six of the best-known schools of dancing, 
mime and rhythmic gymnastics exemplified the application 
of music to these bodily arts, and reminded members that 
the I.S.M. is represented on the Joint Board which arranges 
for the audition of accompanists for such work. 


THE LING PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Among the lectures given to members of the Ling 
Physical Education Association at the Holiday Course at 
St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Hammersmith, was one on ‘‘ How 
the Physical Training and Recreation Act can be made a 
Reality,” by Sir Wyndham Deedes. He considered the 
spirit behind the Act and the response made to it of 
infinitely more importance than its complexities. The 
September crisis, internal as well as external, had found the 
nation unprepared, untrained, inert, self-satisfied and 
insular. We needed a call and an ideal. Games in them- 
selves contained an ideology, for certain virtues could be 
learned on the games-field which prepared us for the battle 
of life. Fitness was an ideal implying self-discipline and 
self-denial, and he who was physically fit was, metaphori- 
cally speaking, master in his own house. Sir Wyndham 
deplored under-nourishment and emphasized the need for 
leadership and enthusiasm. 

Prof. Hemingway (Leeds University) lecturing on 
“ Some Applications of Physiology to Exercise ’’ outlined 
the aims and development of physical education, the 
effects of heredity and environment on children and the 
necessity for increasing physiological knowledge and 
applying it to the specific problem of rhythm in everyday 
life and in gymnastics. In discussing the effect of exercise 
on the heart, Prof. Hemingway declared that there was a 
tendency to avoid those forms of exercise alleged to place 
too great a strain on the muscles of the heart. “ A healthy 
heart,” he said, “ can adjust itself to all ordinary strain. A 
connexion between physical training and the maintenance 
of health can be quite definitely established.”’ 

Dr. W. P. Alexander (Director of Education, Margate) 
spoke on “ The Balanced Personality ” which he interpreted 
as the integration of mind and body. He considered the 
formation of habit essential in normal life, but deprecated 
the formation of prejudice as detrimental to the balanced 
personality. In discussing the use and abuse of emotion, 
Dr. Alexander thought that the power of diverting emotion 
was the greatest asset in the civilized state. Day-dreaming 
was dangerous only when abused. Followed by action it 
served a good purpose, and ideals would never have been 
formed and many great things in history never effected had 
not certain people indulged in day-dreaming. The balanced 
personality must not be unduly dominant nor unduly 
submissive; it signified mental efficiency, while mental 
inefficiency was an offence against the God whose instru- 
‘ments we are. 

Other lectures included “ Ante-Natal Exercises,” by 
Dr. Kathleen Vaughan and Sister Randell (St. Thomas’s 
Hospital), who explained how ordinary housework could 
be done in ways beneficial to the pregnant mother and 
showed exercises which, if performed during pregnancy, 
and before and during labour, were conducive to easy and 
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safe child-birth; ‘‘ Arm Movements, Good, Bad and 
Indifferent,” by Miss Drummond, M.A.; _ lecture-demon- 
strations on the Medau and Mensendieck Methods of 
Physical Education; and “The Work of the Women’s 
Team Games Board,’’ by Miss Marjorie Pollard. Practical 
classes in gymnastics, recreative gymnastics, dancing and 
swimming were in progress throughout the week. 

The L.P.E.A. Session at the Conference of Educational 
Associations consisted of a lecture, ‘‘ Physical Education in 
the University,’’ when the case for the provision of facilities 
and instruction in the university was put by Dr. Olive 
Wheeler (Professor of Education, Cardiff University), 
and papers on the existing facilities and the response of 
students to instruction in physical training in certain 
universities were read by Mr. A. J. Rodger (late lecturer, 
Nottingham University) and Miss Webster (late lecturer, 
St. Andrew’s University). 

On January 3, the Swedish Minister was the guest of 
honour at the Association’s dinner in commemoration 
of the centenary of Pehr Henrik Ling, and speakers included 
Miss C. M. Read (President), Miss Stansfeld, Mr. Kenneth 
Lindsay, M.P., Prof. Winifred Cullis, Dame Janet Campbell 
and Miss Wicksteed. Mr. Lindsay spoke of the Lingiad to 
be held in Stockholm this year, to which teams of men and 
women will be sent to demonstrate the physical training in 
this country. 


THE SCIENCE MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Science Masters’ 
Association was held at the Zoological Laboratories, 
Cambridge, from January 3 to 6, under the Presidency of 
Prof. James Gray, Sc.D., F.R.S., the Professor of Zoology 
in the University. About 500 members attended. 

In his Presidential Address, Prof. Gray examined the 
views put forward by Sir Richard Gregory at the Asso- 
ciation’s meeting in London a year ago, when he maintained 
that men of science should not allow their citizenship to 
become subservient to their science. The world, Sir 
Richard had said, has been brought to its present position 
largely by the work of the scientist and is in desperate need 
of further help from scientific workers, lest the fruits of 
knowledge should be perversely rather than beneficially 
used. It is the duty of men of science to take a large share 
in the government and control of the powers it has created. 

Prof. Gray.pointed out the difficulty experienced in using 
science—with its respect for hard facts and its rigorous 
discipline—for developing the capacity for making judg- 
ments concerning human and social values. He compli- 
mented the Association on the production of the General 
Science Report, for he regretted the early specialization 
which the University Scholarship Examinations demanded. 
He urged the Association to say exactly what the Schools 
were prepared to teach their pupils, and to leave the 
Universities to examine on that. It was evident that here 
he struck a responsive note, and pleased nearly everybody. 
More will certainly be heard on this topic. 

As is customary when the Association meets outside 
London, there were few or no discussions amongst members 
themselves, the policy being to take advantage of the 
presence and help of scientists engaged in research in order 
to keep abreast of modern developments. The various 
laboratories were open for inspection, and a considerable 
portion of the various Staffs attended to explain and 
demonstrate their work. There was a full time table of 
lectures in Chemistry, Physics, Astronomy, Biology and 
Geology. The last session was devoted to a discussion on 
“ Films in the Science Class-room,” and revealed that the 
film has already become a very important and powerful 
new weapon in the teacher’s armoury. 

An extensive exhibition of new scientific treatises and 
school text-books was arranged in the Zoological labora- 
tories. In addition, many manufacturers showed new 
instruments and apparatus suitable for schools. Both 
these exhibitions attracted much interest and attention. 
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At the business meeting, Lord Horder was elected 
President for 1939. Mr. H. P. Ramage, of Gresham’s 
School, Holt, was elected General Secretary, and Mr. A. W. 
Wellings, of Leamington College, was elected Treasurer. 
The meeting next year will be in London. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN SCIENCE 
TEACHERS 


The Annual Meeting was held at Bedford College, Uni- 
versity of London, on January 4 and 5. At the evening 
meeting, Prof. Allan Ferguson, M.A., D.Sc., lecturing on 
“ Some Eighteenth Century Physics,” stressed the value of 
the research of that century’s Gargantuans in science, giving 
some interesting points of detail not always known to 
present-day teachers. 

At the morning session, the Joint Standing Committee 
with the Association of Assistant Mistresses (Science 
Panel) presented its recent General Science Examination 
Syllabus, containing the maximum of content and topic for 
examination in General Science, after a five-year course to 
School Certificate standard in girls’ schools. Copies of this 
syllabus can be obtained on application to the Hon. General 
Secretary. This was considered a useful syllabus to be 
viewed in comparison with recent publications of teaching 
syllabuses in General Science. 

Discussion on ‘‘ New Methods of Biology Teaching 
emphasizing practical problems with living organisms ”’ 
was opened by two members. Both plants and animals were 
discussed. It appeared there was less need for the keeping 
of animals in the school, except occasionally, when the 
Biology was taught from the functional view-point and 
with reference specially to the mammal. Discussion ensued 
as to whether there might be consequent application or lack 
of it, in the pupil’s mind, to man. The study of the charac- 
teristics of living things based upon exact observational 
work on plants and animals in school appeared to present 
more practical difficulties in the keeping of living creatures 
in captivity. 

Opportunities for visiting a glass factory and a precious 
metals refinery were welcomed by members. A full account 
of the Annual Meeting appears in the Annual Report, 
published in the spring. It is announced that the Asso- 
ciation proposes to devote a whole day’s discussion on 
March 4, in London, to the Science Masters’ Associations’ 
General Science Report and to the Spens Report in its 
bearing upon Science in the curriculum. 


THE SCHOOL NATURE STUDY UNION 


Prof. A. D. Peacock’s lecture on ‘‘ An Experiment in the 
Teaching of Evolution in Schools ’’ was based on the recent 
broadcasts in Scottish schools by himself and his colleague, 
Prof. R. C. Garry, in an attempt to explain evolution to 
pupils of 13-15 years of age. Thirty-one lessons were given 
over a period of one year, preceded, in the usual way, by 
the issue to the schools of illustrated pamphlets. 

The approach was necessarily simple, for little knowledge 
of biology could be assumed on the part of pupils or teachers, 
and use was continually made of local, familiar, practical 
and human interests. The illustrations in the pamphlets, 
shown as lantern slides during the lecture, were mostly 
original and included a special type, known as ‘“‘ multiple 
service illustrations,” which were used in several lessons, 
thus making comparisons possible and familiarizing the 
pupils with the appearance of the organisms shown. The 
lessons given were grouped under three headings: (1) Differ- 
ent Kinds of Animals, (2) Life Changes with Time, (3) How 
Life Continues. The method of treatment is indicated by 
the following lesson titles: How Living Things are Built, 
Animals Develop a Head, Dwellers in Two Worlds, The 
Brain Develops, Traces of the Past, Records in the Rocks, 
New Forms of Life. 

The results of the experiment were estimated by the 
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replies to questionnaires sent to the schools, by the reports 
of the official visitor of the B.B.C. and by letters from the 
pupils. On the whole the experiment appears to have been 
successful; much interest in the subject was aroused 
in both pupils and teachers, and the number of listening 
schools increased as the year went on; it was considered, 
however, that a few of the early lessons were somewhat 
difficult, a view shared by many members of Prof. Peacock’s 
audience. A remarkable point was the absence of contro- 
versy on the part of listeners, scholastic or otherwise. 
Indeed, there were many evidences of sympathy and en- 
couragement regarding both the content of the course and 
the manner of its exposition. 

The presentation of a broad generalization such as 
evolution to the developing minds of children of 13-15 is 
well worth attempting, but more experimental broadcasting 
is needed before it is possible to decide whether this is the 
best method of treatment. 


THE INSTITUTE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The Institute of Christian Education held a meeting, 
open to all attending the Conference, when Sir Charles 
Grant Robertson addressed the gathering on the subject of 
the Teaching of Religion in the University. 

While Sir Charles laid stress on the importance of 
specialized religious training such as is given by a Faculty 
of Theology to students proceeding to a degree or diploma, 
he devoted the greater part of his address to a plea for the 
importance of providing some teaching of religion as a 
general subject of intellectual interest and importance for 
university students. In his opinion there was to-day little 
if any hostility to religion in the universities, but a general 
attitude of deep indifference and of great ignorance, both 
of the need for religion and of how to meet it. The pressure 
of degree work and other activities combined with the 
absence of any official and recognized facilities for religious 
teaching in many of the universities to create an atmosphere 
and a mental attitude into which religion does not enter or 
is crowded out. To remedy this he would like to see each 
university possess an inter-denominational Faculty of 
Theology and provide adequate facilities for every student 
in a Faculty of Arts to combine Biblical studies with other 
subjects in his course. More important than all was it to 
alter the prevailing attitude toward the importance of 
religious studies by convincing a sceptical and indifferent 
generation that religion is an essential element in any 
education worth the name. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


At the Annual Meeting of the Association for Adult 
Religious Education held at University College, London, 
on January 3, Canon J. K. Mozley gave an address on 
‘‘The Bible and Modern Religious Thought,” which was 
followed by an address by Principal A. W. Harrison on 
“ The Universities and Adult Religious Education.” 

Canon Mozley referred to the publication of the Bible in 
English as an event from which immense results had 
flowed which have left a deep mark on our national life 
and thought. No single event in literature, not even 
Shakespeare, had been so influential. After showing the 
harm done to the true appreciation of the Scriptures by the 
unacceptable doctrine of verbal inerrancy, he said that the 
Bible recognizes that the present world order might have a 
deeply destructive character. Christianity is essentially 
Gospel and the Gospel is centred in the Cross. Without 
the controlling reference to the Bible modern religious 
thought may be thin, for true religion is essentially Biblical 
Christianity. a 

Dr. Harrison pleaded for the introduction of religion into 
the curriculum of the universities, and showed the possibility 
of its inclusion in some form in almost any degree course 
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whether pass or honours. What was needed in university 
education was the unifying principle of a definite philosophy. 
He deplored the tendency in the newer universities to keep. 
the theological and other faculties in water-tight com- 
partments, and wished to revive the plea for the study of the 
Christian religion as a subject in a degree course on a level 
with other subjects. It was now possible to take theology 
as one of the three subjects required for a London B.A. 
degree, and he asked for the extension of this into other 
degrees and universities, especially with regard to the 
literature of the Bible. He considered that the Bible is the 
best foundation for any educational system, but especially 
in the equipment of teachers to give religious teaching in the 
schools. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION OF THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The third Annual General Meeting of the School Libraries 
Section of the Library Association was held at Chaucer 
House, the fine premises of the Association, on January 3. 
The chair was taken by the President of the Library 
Association, Mr. Arundel Esdaile, M.A., F.S.A., F.L.A., 
Secretary of the British Museum. Miss M. S. Taylor, M.A., 
F.L.A., Lecturer at the School of Librarianship, University 
College, London, addressed the Meeting on ‘‘ Methods of 
Classifying Books in School Libraries.” She compared 
the merits of the Dewey system, which js generally used in 
public libraries in England, the Cheltenham classification, 
the only system specially devised for school libraries, and the 
most recent classification, that devised by Mr. H. E. Bliss, 
librarian of the College of New York City. The discussion 
which followed showed the interest of school librarians in 
the technical aspects of their work and the value of the 
help which members of the School Libraries Section can 
draw from the Library Association of which it is a part. 
After tea the business meeting was presided over by the 
Head Master of Mill Hill School, Dr. T. K. Derry, Chairman 
of the Section. The Hon. Secretary of the Section, Mr. 
C. H. C. Osborne, librarian of Cranbrook School, gave an 
account of its work during the past year. In addition to 
the address on “ Periodicals in Schools ” given by Mr. H. 
Wilson Harris, editor of The Spectator, at the Portsmouth 
Conference of the Library Association, numerous meetings 
had been arranged in school and other libraries by the 
Regional Groups set up by the Section. The School 
Library Review, edited by Miss Paule de Lépervanche, the 
official organ of the Section, had published seven annotated 
lists of books suitable for school libraries. These and others 
in preparation are drawn up by panels of specialist teachers. 
and deal with such varied types of books as Classics, 
Aeronautics, Economic History, Music and Fiction. The 
information service at the disposal of members had 
answered queries of every kind from methods of cleaning 
libraries to editions of the Bible. The Section was repeating 
its former successful experiment of running an Easter 
Course in School Library Work for teachers. This would be 
held at the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and would deal 
with the practical problems which confront the teacher- 
librarian as well as with the educational possibilities of 
school libraries. Nor were the special needs of elementary, 
senior and central schools being neglected, the Library 
Association having initiated an inquiry into these. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meetings of the School Library Association 
were held on January 4 and 5. The morning of January 4 
was devoted to a meeting of the Central Advisory Panel, 
its subject being school library plans, furniture and equip- 
ment. A full report is being drawn up which will be circu-. 
lated to all Regional Groups. In the afternoon the Conference 
on Library Periods took place. H. B. Lawson, Esq., 
H.M.I., was in the chair, and short papers were read and 
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discussion took place on four main topics: Aim and content 
of Library Period (H. B. Lawson); Methods (Miss E. A. 
Myall, Mr. C. A. Stott) ; Co-operation with subject-teachers 
(C. W. Pelham) ; Problems of Organization and Time-table 
(T. O. Balk). About fifty members of the Association were 
present, and the proceedings will be fully reported in the 
March School Librarian. 

The morning of January 5 was occupied by meetings of 
the Committee and Council (the Association’s organ for 
discussion or regional activities); in the afternoon the 
annual business meeting was held, at which satisfactory 
reports of the work of the Association during 1938 were 
read by the secretaries, treasurer and acting editor of the 
School Librarian, and officers and committee for 1939 
elected. 

The open meeting followed, the chair being taken by 
Mr. Evan T. Davies, Director of Education for West 
Sussex, and President of the Association. He spoke of the 
encouraging growth of the Association, and of the possi- 
bilities for the school library as an educational instrument, 
in view of the Spens Report. The Association was then 
addressed (in the enforced absence at the last moment 
through illness of Mr. R. S. Lambert) by Dr. C. F. Strong, 
Director of Education for Tottenham, who spoke on 
“Democracy and Education.” After a penetrating and 
most interesting analysis of democracy, with its ideal of 
an informed—and tolerant—community, he stressed the 
practical importance of a system of education which 
steadfastly kept this end in view, ‘“‘ where schools will not 
be mere places where subjects are taught, but where there 
will be a free movement of a body of young inquirers.”’ 
It was upon such a spirit of free development that the future 
_ depended. 


TN 


THE BRITISH PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


At the Meeting of the British Psychological Society 
(Education Section) two short papers were read to the 
section by Dr. J. A. Hadfield and Dr. Grace Calver on 
“ Anxiety and Fear in the Child.” 

Psychology of the emotions has made great advances in 
the last twenty years. The modern psychologist no longer 
views fear as the emotion accompanying a single instinct ; 
and, in this country, there are now very few psychologists 
who are content to consider all fears as emotions conditioned 
from Watson’s two primary fears. Observations of clinical 
psychology not only show the many forms which the 
manifestations of fear and anxiety may take in the child 
but also point to a diversity of origin. In his paper, Dr. 
Hadfield gave a systematic account of his views of the 
origins of anxieties and fears, and case histories were cited 
in illustration by Dr. Grace Calver. Although the over- 
worked word “ security ’’ was scarcely used, one felt that it 
was the key-note of the discussion. The primary fears 
themselves—and to those of Watson Dr. Hadfield added 
fear of suffocation, fear of starvation and fear of illness— 
are fears of physical insecurity. To these must later be 
added fears of social insecurity. It is the complications of 
these, the unconscious fears and anxieties, whose mani- 
festations are often so troublesome to the class teacher. 
The informed teacher can often help to remove the trouble, 
but there are, unfortunately, too many instances where 
teachers add to the burden of the unhappy anxious child. 


THE PARENTS’ NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL UNION 


The Annual Meeting of the P.N.E.U. in connection with 
the Educational Associations’ Conference at London 
University was well attended. The President, Lord 
Alastair Graham, took the chair, and the first paper was 
given by Mrs. Hubback, of Morley College, whose title was 
“ Politics in the School ’’—knowledge of present-day social 
conditions, economic, historical and industrial, was, she felt, 
essential for the child who was to be a citizen—though she 
realized how difficult it was to convey such knowledge 
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without bias. The second speaker, Mr. Arthur Hickson, of 
Oldfield, spoke of the family as the unit of the nation and 
said that children were taken too young from their families 
nowadays and, therefore, school conditions should approxi- 
mate as nearly as possible to family conditions and be less 
“ institutional.” He felt that the countryside and farm were 
as much part of a growing child’s environment as the class- 
room and the playing-field. Lord Alastair concluded by 
saying that most of the audience were familiar with the 
P.N.E.U’s excellent scheme for teaching citizenship and 
its practical results in ‘‘ service ’’ from whatever political 
angle. The meeting then adjourned to tea and further 
discussion in a neighbouring hotel. 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


At the Winter Conference on “ Nursery Schools for 
Children 2-7: A National Policy,” under the Chairmanship 
of Mrs. F. W. Ogilvie, emphasis was laid by the following 
speakers on certain aspects and problems of Nursery 
School education : Miss Freda Hawtrey, Dr. Ilse Hellmann, 
Miss R. Peel, Mrs. E. V. Parker and Miss L. Gee. Space 
only permits of their being stated briefly : 


(1) The need for watchfulness as to the attitude of the 
Authorities who tend to regard the Nursery 
School as a Special School—an “ adjunct ’’—rather 
than as fundamental to education as a whole. 

(2) The value of continuing the nurture conditions found 
in the Nursery School up to the age of 7, as at 
Princeville, Bradford; these being inextricably 
bound up with the self-educative process and 
individual development characteristic of the Nursery 
School. 

(3) The importance of the findings of psychology regard- 
ing the young child, whose attitude to things and 
people is anthropomorphistic and whose activities 
are mainly functional. 

(4) The danger of expecting young children to carry 
out tasks imposed by the adult before they have 
reached the developmental stage of being able 
to draw conclusions, consider cause and effect, 
complete tasks and make comparisons. 

(5) The further danger of expecting the young child 
to accept the rules of a group before he can enjoy 
activities controlled by a group. 

(6) The introduction of school work only at the age 
of 7, as recognized in the continental systems, when 
he will have reached this stage and be able to 
attempt it without emotional strain. 

(7) The importance, to the child, of the sense of security 
that follows from self-chosen tasks, undertaken at 
his own pace, and from co-operation between his 
parents and teacher. 


The speakers made evident, from their various expert 
points of view, that these fundamental needs of the child 
will be met only when the conditions “ for right living ” 
are supplied in every Infant School. This must depend on 
a more forceful public opinion, strong enough to bring 
influence to bear on those responsible for the provision of 
Nursery School education, to convince them that Nursery 
Schools are not mere palliatives for bad social conditions 
but that they offer to the young child what is fundamental 
to his education. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


The Annual Conference of the Incorporated Association 
of Preparatory Schools was held on Wednesday, December 
2I, 1938, at the Hotel Great Central, Marylebone. After 
the Chairman (Mr. W. P. Singleton) had reviewed the 
principal activities of the Association during the past 
year, Mr. L. A. G. Strong addressed the Conference on the 
“Teaching of English.” He maintained that creative 
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writers as a class are critical of the teaching of English 
given in schools, and that the substance of their criticism 
is often justified. English should not be regarded as a 
“ subject ’’ to be taught, but as the individual response to 
all experience ; and the teacher's objective should be to 
provoke a creative independence of thought. To spoon-feed 
ready-made opinions to boys is merely to inoculate them 
against thinking for themselves. Far too many teachers of 
English have no real interest in it themselves ; and without 
this none could hope to succeed. Considerable discussion 
followed. 

The early part of the afternoon session was mainly 
devoted to the domestic business of the Association, and a 
resolution was passed that the annual conference should be 
held on occasion elsewhere than in London. 

In conclusion, the Minister of Transport (the Rt. Hon. 
Leslie Burgin, M.P.) addressed the Conference on the 
importance of the teaching of the Highway Code and Road 
Usage during the impressionable years of school life. That 
go per cent of road accidents are due to the human factor 
affords good reason to hope that the problem can be success- 
fully tackled. Good behaviour on the roads must be made 
instinctive in all users of the roads, the motorist, the 
cyclist and the pedestrian. A serious responsibilit¥ rests 
on all schools to give instruction in this branch of citizenship. 

Full reports of both the addresses mentioned above, by 
the Minister of Transport and Mr. L. A. G. Strong, will be 
published in the March issue, 1939, of the Preparatory 
Schools Review. 


THE CHILD-STUDY SOCIETY 


In his address on “ Delight in Books,” Mr. S. P. B. Mais 
said, ‘‘ Evil communications corrupt good manners.” At 
no time before have we been so obsessed by evil tidings. 
And the only hope lies in the chance that the converse is 
true; perhaps good communications may breed good 
manners. Evil communications often arise from vested 
interests, so we cannot look for guidance from lords of 
money. We look to the teachers, who must possess some- 
thing in their souls, and can bring something real and good 
into the lives of the coming generation. We want to bring 
back good manners, kindliness, poise, good humour, dignity 
and benevolence. We are to turn our backs on evil com- 
munications, not as escapists, not because we want to 
pretend the ogre is not there, but because we can turn the 
child’s eyes to something good, something lasting in this 
world of horror. Goodness can lose its goodness if the 
communicator is not good. The teacher must have a passion 
for the book; lacking this passion she cannot help the child 
to enjoy, to delight in books. There are dangers in our 
attempts to communicate. It is not enough to turn a child 
loose into the library as some suggest. The over-zealous 
will spoil the child’s taste, for there is such a thing as too 
much learning. Charles Lamb was not right about children 
when he spoke of the books that are no books. A child 
will first of all go for these, and will not choose as we would 
have him choose. There is a bridge to be crossed and it is 
not an easy one. He is not yet a reader, that child who 
stands at the beginning of the bridge. But, as he starts 
to cross that bridge, he is to be guided by his natural 
interests. What are these ? He likes to make, then let 
him read the book that will show him how to make. He 
wants to do, then he must find the words that help him to 
do, and by degrees he comes to the jewels that help him in 
his search for knowledge. Nor must we snatch him from 
his chase, based on his own choice. Presently he will desire 
a change of diet. What must it be? Novels? The pity 
of it is that hundreds of these machine-made tales exist. 
All that can be done is to follow the child’s natural interests. 
Bring the book into the real life of the child. From living 
his own life let him share the lives in biography of others 
which bring him into another world. From biography, it is 
a short step to autobiography, and thus fiction comes alive. 
Poetry follows easily. It is not necessary that he should 
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understand all he reads, but let him feel the wild joy and 
so delight in books. What is required is to give the child a 
chance of realizing the delight that comes from the change 
of information, the selective quality in all artistic creation, 
the emotional joy that is to be found in the reading of poetry. 
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THE NATIONAL FROEBEL FOUNDATION 


In his address Prof. Cavenagh took as his subject, ‘‘ The 
Position of Froebel in Modern Education.” In his examina- 
tion of the ‘‘ Position ” he considered Froebel as a man, as 
a writer and as an educationist. 

Froebel, the man, we knew from his autobiography. 
It was well known that he spent an unhappy childhood, 
and possibly this was at the root of his determination later 
to bring happiness to as many children as possible. His 
education, both at school and university, was haphazard, 
and it was by chance, after more than one false start, that 
he stumbled upon philosophy, and found it to be his métier. 

Froebel’s mind hungered to find unity in all things, so it 
is not surprising to find him turning toward the Tran- 
scendentalist school of philosophy, to which belonged 
Hegel, Fichte, and later, Shelley. The ultimate unity was 
God. As a writer, Froebel tended to be diffuse, and the 
transcendentalist nature of his philosophy did nothing to 
correct this; hence the difficulty often experienced in 
understanding and interpreting aright his ideas. 

Asan educationist, Froebel held that all development came 
from within. This is the doctrine of ‘“‘ pre-formation ” which 
holds that all is there in germ, and can unfold only according 
to its own nature, and to the fullness of its own powers. 
That is to say that nothing can be added to its original 
“ strength.” This development was best achieved by means 
of activity, the sequence being Knowing, Feeling, Doing. 
Further, Froebel insisted that the needs of the child must 
be satisfied according to the stage of growth which he had 
reached. He realized, however, and in this he is fully 
justified by the most recent findings of modern psychology, 
that the various stages are not separate, but that each 


forms part of one unbroken whole, each succeeding stage . 


depending for its fulfilment on the preceding stages ; having 
been lived and experienced to the full. Neglect at any one 
stage, he pointed out, could not be retrieved later, and 
could result only in maladjustment. 

The other important principle of education on which 
Froebel insisted was the value of play, in the early stages 
especially. This principle is becoming more and more fully 
realized in the nursery schools and kindergartens of to-day. 
The play-material is doubtless different from that used by 
Froebel in his first kindergarten, but the purpose in view 
is the same, the full and free development of the child, thus 
brought into touch with real life through his own activity 
and experience. 

It is in the warm atmosphere of a modern kindergarten 
that the principles of Froebel are seen to come to life, and 
the element in education which we owe to him pre-eminently 
is happiness. 
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THE CENTRAL COUNCIL FOR SCHOOL 
BROADCASTING 


Mr. Frank Roscoe, Dean of the College of Preceptors, took 
the chair at a meeting arranged by the Central Council 
for School Broadcasting, at which Mr. A. C. Cameron, the 
Secretary of the Central Council and the Central Committee 
for Group Listening, gave an address on Broadcasting and 
the Teacher. 

Mr. Cameron stressed that no mechanical aid, however 
delicate and important, could interfere with the primary 
relationship of education, which was between the pupil and 
teacher. Broadcasting was something more than a mechani- 
cal aid: it used a mechanical device but was not in itself 
mechanical. ‘The teacher who used broadcasting in school 
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between the ages of 11 and 16 years. He underlined the 
conclusion that all teachers engaged in the education of 
such pupils should be regarded as teachers engaged in 
secondary education. 


Mr. Lea Perkins, M.A., of Brighton, introduced one of 
the most keenly discussed papers of the Conference in his 
analysis of the methods of admission to secondary schools. 
He summarized the problem as one which might be simpli- 
fied if efforts were directed to the elimination of the unfit 
rather than the selection of the most fit. He did not regard 
the methods of the intelligence test alone as infallible. 
Mr. Tomlinson, of the West Riding, gave the results of a 
test with some two thousand children which tended to 
show that there was little difference between intelligence 
tests and written examinations. Mr. Archer, Oldershaw 
Grammar School, believed nomination by the Primary school 
head teacher would work advantageously. School medical 
inspection, the training of young children, and the effect of 
the new school-leaving age upon Junior Technical Schools 
were other main subjects discussed on the opening day. 


Pleading for a definite period of training as a preparation 
for the teaching office, Mrs. E. V. Parker, President of the 
National Union of Teachers, stated that 513 State scholars 
during the period 1929 to 1934 had obtained posts as 
teachers, but only forty-two per cent—216—had been 
trained for their office. She urged the need of fostering 
a sense of vocation and suggested the closer co-operation 
of the Training Colleges with the Universities ; there was 
need, too, for the introduction of a well-planned course of 
social studies. An opinion favourable to the training 
course being one of three years was expressed. 


Mr. J. Smith, Chief Librarian of Liverpool, outlined the 
city scheme of children’s libraries which was initiated more 
than forty years ago. The City Director of Education, 
Mr. C. F. Mott, emphasized the unity of purpose between 
children’s libraries and the schools ; even in adult years 
the library should be regarded as a continuation of the 
process of education. Dr. Wallace and Mr. F. Potter, M.A., 
dealt with the subjects of School Music and Folk Stories 
and Songs, respectively, the one pleading for two periods 
weekly with additional time when music was a School 
Certificate subject, and the other for a definite recognition 
of sound national and folk songs as opposed to the indifferent 
modern reproductions which often passed for these. Doubt 
was expressed during the debate as to the authenticity 
and musical value of some modern folk-song publications. 


Mr. Magnay, Director of Education for Barnsley, made 
out a very effective case for the encouragement of non- 
competitive school musical festivals; and indirectly made 
an appeal for the co-operation of all types of instrumental 
music which would create and develop a love for pure 
Music—apart from any competitive or commercialized 
interest in it. 

The Conference discussed no fewer than fourteen papers. 
They concerned: Methods of Admission to Secondary 
Schools, Junior Technical Schools, Infant Education, The 
New School Certificate, School Libraries, The Training of 
Teachers, Music in the Schools, Juvenile Courts, the Problem 
of the Extra Year, Award of State and other Scholarships, 
Technical Education for Women, Medical Inspection, The 
Use and Abuse of Folk Stories and Songs, and Regional 
Co-operation of Committees concerned with Juvenile 
Employment. This is a healthy list, and indicates the 
wide interest taken in the North in the problems of the 
educational side of life, which the large audiences in the 
smaller Concert Hall in St. George’s Hall, and in the 
Picton Hall across the way, were there to show. As was 
inevitable, interest and attention varied considerably. 
The present form of School Certificate examination, for 
example, and music in the schools, produced little in the 
way of argument or conflict of opinion. The papers, in 
short, were the last word in comment themselves, and all 
were good. 

The Conference decided to meet next year in Nottingham. 
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HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Annual Conference was held at Repton School on 
December 22 and 23, 1938, Mr. H. H. Hardy, Shrewsbury, 
being in the chair. The whole of the agenda was taken under 
private business, but the following were amongst the 
matters discussed : . 

Mr. T. F. Coade (Bryanston) proposed a motion to set 
up a committee for the purpose of developing a scheme of 
practical service at home and foreign relationships. This 
was seconded by Mr. C. G. M. Broome (Emanuel) who 
particularly stressed the importance of cultivating relation- 
ships with South-Eastern Europe. Mr. E. J. R. Hussey 
talked to the members on Education in the Colonies and 
pleaded for a better understanding of the problems on the 
part of those going out to them and, therefore, a more 
thorough education in African history and geography. 
One question aroused the greatest interest during the 
meeting, viz. the problem of dealing with the approaching 
decline in numbers of those who at present feed the public 
schools. This was introduced by Mr. Spencer Leeson 
(Winchester) who stated two alternatives, either a cut- 
throat competition or a scheme involving adjustments. 
The meeting unanimously rejected the first alternative and 
it was decided, as a first step, to place the facts before all 
governing bodies. Mr. W. T. Marsh (St. Albans) introduced 
the topic of A.R.P., and pleaded for the inclusion of head 
masters on any committees, national or local, which dealt 
with the problem of evacuation or with that or the defence 
of schools. 

Mr. A. M. Gibson (Liverpool) suggested an ad hoc 
committee to confer with the universities on the content of 
modern language courses. He pointed out that the 
standard was too exacting in comparison with other courses 
and the content was not such as to promote future employ- 
ment. The resolution was passed. 

At the opening of the meeting a telegram of good wishes 
was read out from the Conference of South African Schools 
at Johannesburg, attended by Mr. F. B. Malim, late 
Master of Wellington and Chairman of the Conference. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF HEAD 


MASTERS 


The Annual Meeting was held at Guildhall on January 
3 and 4. The President, Mr. F. R. Dale (City of London 
School), delivered his inaugural address to a very full 
attendance, appreciative of the many subtle touches and 
delicate satire with which his speech was embellished. 

The Earl of Bessborough introduced to public notice the 
idea of the “‘ City of Youth.” This idea germinated in the 
Youth Rally held at the Albert Hall during the Coronation 
festivities. Due to Canadian initiative, this has developed 
into the idea’of a permanent home in which to house parties 
of boys and girls from the Dominions and Colonies or from 
the provinces. The cost is estimated at £1,000,000. 

Mr. W. T. Marsh (St. Albans) introduced the subject of 
A.R.P. and provoked considerable discussion. Generally, 
it was felt that Head Masters should be given information on 
all proposed schemes of evacuation. 

Mr. G. J. R. Potter (Nottingham, High Pavement School) 
in proposing a resolution on Circular 1464 set an example in 
depicting the terrible conditions of some present-day 
secondary schools, and was followed by a large number of 
head masters who revealed a state of affairs which seemed 
almost incredible. There was no doubt that the circular 
would do immense harm to a number of secondary schools. 

The Annual Sermon was preached at St. Mary Abchurch 
by the Bishop of Truro. 

The Minister of Labour sketched the relations of the 
Ministry with the secondary schools and, after Mr. Arnold 
Goodliffe (Taunton, Huish’s Grammar School) had paid a 
strong tribute to the work of the Employment Bureau 
recently set up in the South-West, several head masters 
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pleaded for these bureaux to be set up in other areas. 
Minister promised to consider these but said that there 
were three problems—financial, legal and administrative. 

Mr. H. W. Edwards (Heckmondwike School) proposed a 
resolution on “ Commercial Subjects in Group IV.” This 
provided a very strong discussion and eventually it was 
decided to leave both the contents and syllabuses of 
Group IV subjects to Council. 

Major-General J. H. Beith (Ian Hay) addressed the 
meeting in the afternoon and showed the present conditions 
of Army life. So interested were the members that questions 
were asked for three-quarters of an hour, and general 
satisfaction was felt at the position as disclosed. The main 
point which he made was the opportunity now offered to 
the son of poor parents to g0 through the commissioned 
ranks or to the boy of lesser ability to live a happy life in 
the Ranks. R 

Mr. F. J. Eldridge (Stowmarket) moved the formation of 
a general and equitable plan of adjustment between local 
education authorities with regard to the fees of out-county 
pupils. 

Mr. F. R. Barnes (Heaton Secondary School) moved that 
the results of the 100 per cent special place system have 
been educationally disappointing. He drew attention to 
the falling-off in the enthusiasm for out-of-door activities. 

Mr. H. G Barwood (Huddersfield College), in seconding, 
stressed the importance of the school being a cross-section 
of the community. 


— ne 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT MASTERS 


The meetings of the Council of the 1.A.A.M. at Plymouth 
were well attended, and aroused considerable local interest, 
judging by the space devoted to them in the Press. Of 
the resolutions on Education, perhaps the most important 
was that which suggested asking the Board of Education 
to institute an inquiry into the training of teachers. This 
matter has been considered during the past year, but the 
subject has so many aspects that it is felt to be beyond the 
powers of any single association to deal adequately with it. 
A resolution was also passed to the effect that the Council 
would welcome the extension of facilities for advanced 
study in the various branches of education (Psychology, 
School Administration, School Law, &c.) at the universities 
for graduate teachers, and the granting of a special degree 
in education, On the result of an examination and not of 
research work, to successful candidates, teaching to be 
considered as part of the test. Strong opinions found 
expression in the passing of a resolution advocating that 
no person should be appointed to the headship ofa secondary 
school who has not obtained at least ten years’ teaching 
experience, of which at least six years should have been 
gained in a recognized secondary school. Circular 1464 has 
aroused considerable apprehension, and Council viewed 
with great alarm the recent steps taken to restrict the 
development of secondary education, and the possibility of 
further inroads into social services. The project for the 
setting up of 4 Bureau of Educational Research was 
supported. 

At a private session, the question of the civic rights of 
d the Executive was 
instructed to make formal and energetic protest in proved 
cases of interference with the civic rights and liberties of 
teachers. 

Council for Civil Liberties. 

Much interest was evinced in the subject of Air Raid 
Precautions, and a long resolution was adopted, the chief 
points being that efficient plans for the voluntary evacuation 
of children should be made and tested; that each school 
should be regarded as a unit; that every effort should be 
made to secure representation of teachers’ organizations on 
all local A.R.P. Committees ; that acceptance of a scheme 
should be voluntary on the part of parents ; that, as far as 
dossible, children should not be billeted in huts or camps ; 
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Dissatisfaction arises from the fact that a teacher who 
“on probation ” several 
times in the course of his career, and a resolution expressed. 
the view that the first year of service in the first teaching 
appointment should be the probationary year. 
quent appointments he should be placed from the beginning 
on the permanent staff. The principle that one-third of the 
yearly salary should be paid for 
appropriate fraction of this for part of a term is not always 
observed, and another resolution asked for the correction of 
the anomaly. 

Council re-affirmed its belief in the principles of the 
League of Nations and Collective Security, and expressed. 
the opinion that only the resolute application of this policy 
could secure peace, freedom and the safety of the country. 

It was decided to set up an ad hoc Committee to make an 
investigation into the examination for entrance to secondary 
schools. 

The audience at the Annual General Meeting was greatly 
disappointed to hear that Dr. Mallon, of Toynbee Hall, who 
had promised to give the address, had been taken ill in the 
train and had been obliged to return to London. In his 
absence Lord Astor kindly consented to speak, and his 
address was very highly appreciated. At this meeting 
sincere and grateful tributes were paid to Mr. G. D. 
Dunkerley, who is retiring from the post of General Secre- 
tary after twenty years’ service. His great work for the 
Association was adequately summarized by several 
speakers. 

Next year’s meetings are to be held in London. 


———— ee 


OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 


The fifty-fifth Annual General Meeting was held at 
University College, London, on January 3 and 4. The 
President, Miss G. E. Ford, spoke in her presidential address 
of the importance of freedom in all departments of school 
life and the necessity for the development of self-discipline 
as an instrument of that freedom. 

The resolutions discussed at the meeting included two 
which expressed the members’ concern 
well-being of their pupils. The first called for free rations 
of milk for all pupils in State-aided schools, for free meals 
wherever necessary, and 
standards of accommodation, service and 
second stressed the need for an annual medical examination 
of all pupils and for such an extension in the number of 
clinics for the treatment of dental disease, defective vision 
and other complaints as would ensure effective action in 
regard to the recommendations made at such examinations. 

‘A resolution dealing with the length of the school course 
came from Wales, where the difficulties arising out of the 
late entry into secondary schools of the pupils in some 
districts gave rise to a claim that the age of entry should be 
such as to allow every child to complete the normal full 
five-year pre-School Certificate course. 

Other resolutions dealt with the content of the curriculum, 
one urging the inclusion of Domestic Science in the pre- 
School Certificate course of every girl, while another, of 
special significance in view of the publication of the report 
of the Consultative Committee, stated that in the view of 
the Association secondary schools benefited by the presence 
in them of both academic and non-academic pupils. This 
second resolution went on to stress the need for hastening 
the development of courses adapted to those pupils who are 
not fitted for a predominantly academic curriculum. 

The Association reaffirmed its condemnation of the policy 
of ear-marking Government grants for university students 
intending to become teachers, and urged consideration of 
the need for more grants and exhibitions for those con- 
templating careers in Art, Music, Horticulture, Physical 
Training or Domestic Science. 
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Some discussion of the proposals relating to the date of 
the school examinations was inevitable, and there was 
general agreement that no change should be made until 
the effect of holidays with pay on secondary school attend- 
ance became apparent. A proposal that, if any change 
eventually became necessary, both the general and higher 
school examinations should be held at the end of the 
autumn term was carried by a very small majority. 

There were three resolutions of particular interest to 
women. The first deplored the continued existence of the 
marriage-bar in some areas uninfluenced by the action of 
more enlightened neighbours. The second claimed that 
women should be equally eligible with men for the headships 
of mixed schools. The third emphasized the importance of 
the post of senior mistress in a mixed school and asked that 
all vacancies in such posts whether in new or in existing 
schools should be definitely advertised. 

Other resolutions dealt with the responsibilities of 
teachers in regard to air raid precautions and evacuation 
schemes. 

An open meeting organized by the Education Committee 
was addressed by the Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul’s who 
spoke on *‘ Do we want to educate Citizens?’’ He made a 
vigorous plea for the study of Philosophy in secondary 
schools. A meeting of senior mistresses of mixed schools 
heard Mr. Howard speak on the qualities desirable in a 
senior mistress, and gained from an address by Lady 
Limerick much valued information as to the varied openings 
available for girls who had trained as nurses. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MISTRESSES OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Mr. Hill spoke of the excellent social work being done 
in schools, and also of the comparative absence of academic 
knowledge amongst the pupils who were ready to leave, 
in spite of really intelligent teaching. Examining the 
causes for the latter state of affairs, he had come to the 
conclusion that the children really did not want to learn 
what they were being taught, and so forgot it as soon as 
possible. Now that the old compulsion of fear was no 
longer there it was necessary to steer the children’s instinc- 
tive energy into certain channels by means of real interest. 

He described his own experiments with classes of boys 
in the East End, in Geography, when he tried to find out 
what information the boys did want. He had asked for 
questions on any subject within the limits of geography. 

The first part of the lesson—ten, fifteen or even twenty 
minutes—had been talk by the teacher in response to the 
boys’ requests, his best information being given, with 
suitable incidental subject matter, and only a short time 
being given to any one subject. The second part of the 
lesson was given to original written accounts by the children 
of some part of the lesson. In this way they began to make 
part of it their very own. 

They were then set to silent reading on the subject of 
their choice, and were also encouraged to collect illustrations 
and paste them into their books. 

Mr. Hill brought with him some books from schools 
where this teaching technique was employed. The children’s 
work showed a vivid enthusiasm, a spirit of research and 
a love of order and neatness not often seen in children’s 
school work. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MISTRESSES OF 
RECOGNIZED PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


At a Meeting of the Association of Head Mistresses of 
Recognized Private Schools, held at University College on 
Thursday, January 5, under the chairmanship of Miss 
E. Addison PhiHips, President of the Association, Mrs. 
Rountree-Clifford, O.B.E., spoke on “ Social Service as a 
Career for Girls.” 

In this hour of world need and tragedy there was, she 
said, a clamant need for the girls who were leaving school 
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to undertake this work. At the outset she made one 
qualification, in Settlement work the spiritual note must be 
dominant; to be worth while it must be Christian social 
service. 

Very large numbers of girls were needed, not only in the 
East End of London but in the East Ends of all the large 
towns of the country, girls who were educated, equipped, 
full of enthusiasm and daring. It meant hard work, much 
study and giving up a great deal of their time. They would 
have to understand housing, unemployment, the problem of 
birth control, the evils of gambling, betting and drink. 

The core of the problem, the speaker considered, was the 
woman in the home. The joyless conditions of her life, 
slum dwellings, over-crowding, poverty and unemployment. 
had rendered her drab, crushed and hopeless. But, when 
she was roused and given new hope—and the speaker gave 
many moving instances of what had been accomplished in 
this way by girls who had taken up such work—woman was 
a born leader, and was soon able to change not only her own 
life but also the lives of her children and eventually that of 
her husband. 

The work was varied, as there were homes for old people, 
for little children and nursery schools. It was not only 
voluntary workers who were needed, but paid workers as 
well; nor was it necessary to have the label of any special | 
church. 

A new social order was needed, and she believed that it 
was the girls of our day who were going to bring it about. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HEAD 
TEACHERS 


At this meeting, the third Tibbey Memorial Lecture was. 
given on January 6, and the lecturer was Mr. A. F. Watts, 
M.A., H.M.1., who chose for his subject, “ Research in 
Education: Aims, Methods and Results.” 

The lecturer gave a most closely-reasoned analysis of the 
whole vista of educational research. He classified its aims. 
under three headings: (1) to provide teachers with outline 
charts of normal development, (2) to work out reliable 
norms of achievement, (3) to help in the discovery of 
economical methods of learning and teaching. He pointed 
out the difference in outlook of the teacher and the research 
worker and stressed the comparatively late appearance of 
educational research as a scientific pursuit. In a reference 
to the Spens Report, he said that for the new technical high 
schools verbal tests would need to be supplemented by 
tests designed to measure a more practical form of 
intelligence. 

The lecturer dealt exhaustively with the work done by 
statisticians in examination marks and tests results. He 
distinguished between two attitudes to research: (1) that 
of the administrator anxious to grade children prcperly : 
and (2) that of the parent and teacher anxious to learn how 
individual child is progressing. He 
urged that the importance of research work done in the field 
of learning could not be exaggerated. It had led to a 
revolution in the conduct of schools. He admirably summed 
up the results already attained, but pointed out that in the 
sphere of mental growth much remained to be done, though 
a most encouraging start has been made in infant education. 

It was stimulating to hear that we have still to learn what 
is the right age at which not only to introduce a good many 
of the subjects we teach, but how to effect the introduction 
in a manner which will whet the appetite for them. 


THE LONDON HEAD TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Report of the address by Dr. F. H. Spencer to the meeting 
of the London Head Teachers’ Association on January 6. 
Subject: Observations on the Present State of English 
Education. 

The theme of Dr. Spencer’s address was that the present. 
state of education gave much cause for satisfaction, but. 
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none for complacency. Much progress had been made, for 
example, in the improvement of school buildings, especially 
for senior schools; but meanwhile the junior schools had 
been neglected, as regards both buildings and maximum 
class-rolls. 

He welcomed the progress made in reorganization, and 
believed that rural children should share its benefits ; 
but we must beware lest it lead to the extinction of the 
village school. The schoolmaster (or mistress) is often the 
most potent force in the village; and everything possible 
should be done to encourage rural life and village 
occupations. 

Referring to the raising of the school-leaving age, he 
estimated that about 50 per cent (comprising “‘ the willing 
A’s and the disaffected C’s’’) would remain for some part 
of the extra year, providing a problem for which teachers 
would have to find a working solution. 

Practical work, he said, should be included solely because 
of its educational value. He mistrusted the motive behind 
the modern tendency to foster practical work in the 
education of the masses to the exclusion of the humanities. 

Dr. Spencer made a strong plea for the institution of 
compulsory Day Continuation Schools, as ‘‘ few measures 
we could take would do more to preserve the spirit and 
morale of our good-humoured race.” 

He referred to the remarkable progress during thirty 
years in the provision of secondary education, and urged 
the necessity for freeing secondary schools from the 
domination of external examinations. 


THE ART TEACHERS’ GUILD 


The Art Teachers’ Guild held a two-day conference on 
“The Teaching of Art to the Adolescent,” in connexion 
with the Educational Conference at University College, and 
an exhibition of children’s work in the Slade School. 

In the afternoon and evening meetings of January 6 
different approaches to art teaching and methods were 
discussed. From these discussions emerged, as a secondary 
element, the contemporary reaction against imposition of 
adult standards upon the child’s mind. The primary, and 
more positive, feeling which was manifest was the recog- 
nition of the necessity of bringing into activity the child’s 
own creative imagination. It was emphasized by more than 
one speaker that the arts are almost alone among the 
subjects of the school curriculum in giving opportunity for 
exercise of the creative powers, and in satisfying the 
emotional needs of the child and adolescent; and that if 
in education the aim is the development of a balanced 
personality, art-teaching must have its proper place in the 
curriculum. 

In the lecture on January 7 by Mrs. D. M. Lall (lecturer 
in art at King’s College, University of Durham), the theme 
of the Conference was developed with reference to three- 
dimensional design in the work of the adolescent. The 
lecturer showed examples and slides of children’s work in 
which exploration of space relations and of perspective 
problems were the natural outcome of maturing powers and 
widening interest of subject, and drew an analogy with the 
way in which the Siennese and Florentine painters of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries delighted to explore 
depth in space. 


————— a aa 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Classical Association held its Winter Meeting on 
January 6 in the rooms of the Warburg Institute at South 
Kensington. There was a full and interesting programme, 
over a range of subjects rather wider than usual. The 
first paper was read by Sir Stephen Gaselee, K.C.M.G., on 
* Reminiscences of the Classics in Medieval Latin Poetry,” 
in which he traced the use of metres in their strict form and 
as varied as in the rhythm of St. Bernard of Morlaix up to 
the time of the revival of learning, when strict classical 
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metres were again rigorously followed. Prof. Field, of 
Bristol, read a paper on “ Plato’s Political Thought and its 
Value To-day.” Dr. Edgar Wind, of the Warburg Institute, 
in an illustrated lecture entitled, ‘‘ The Survival of the 
Classics, a Study in Method,” traced the descent of well- 
known classical types such as the group of the three graces 
and their incrustation with symbolical and moral meanings 
suited to the habit of thought of the Renaissance, using 
among other illustrations medals of the fifteenth century 
and the group in Botticelli’s Primavera. Prof. Byvanck, 
of Leyden University, dealt with the tradition of classical 
art in medieval book illustrations, which may be used to 
reconstruct illustrations of much earlier MSS., just as 
Greek sculpture is largely known by Hellenistic and 
Roman versions. Finally, Mr. Anthony Blunt, of the 
Warburg Institute, lectured on ‘‘ Modern Classicism,” 
mainly as manifested in French art from the eighteenth 
century onwards. 

Much interest was shown in an exhibition illustrating 
by an admirable series of photographs the evolution of 
Greek religion, drama, athletics, &c. This exhibition 
remained open for about a fortnight and was of great 
value not only to teachers of strictly classical subjects but 
to all who are interested in the history of culture. It was 
displayed in the eastern rooms of the Imperial Institute, 
South Kensington. : 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The President, Sir Thomas Holland, in his address 
dealt with the geography of minerals and pointed out that 
minerals and, in particular, those providing munitions 
are very unevenly distributed amongst the states of the 
world, so that no one of them is self-sufficient. This has 
wide repercussions on the relations of states with one 
another. The President’s connexion with India suggested 
a symposium in which he himself dealt with the geological 
history of India and its mineral resources, Dr. Dudley 
Stamp with its physiographic regions, Prof. Fleure with basic 
elements in its population, and Lord Meston with political 
aspects. Three lecturers dealt with Europe, Mrs. Ormsby 
on the Sudeten Lands, Mr. S. H. Beaver on Albania, and 
Mr. A. E. Moodie on L’Oisans region of the French Alps. 
Mr. A. Stephenson gave the main results of the British 
Grahamland Expedition, 1934-37. A joint meeting 
discussed how Economic History could make use of British 
Regional Geography. Those teachers who did not already 
know the Geological Museum were impressed on their visit 
there by the outstanding excellence of what they saw and 
its educational value. The sectional meetings of the 
various groups dealt with the teacher’s problems. The 
very valuable inquiry of the Training College group was 
taken a stage farther. This group, as part of a wider 
inquiry, 1s now exploring the comprehension by children 
of the meaning of contour lines. In general it is found, 
as one might expect, that there is increasing comprehension 
with increasing years, but also a curious lack in the effect 
of teaching on the comprehension. The point demands 
and will receive further attention. Another meeting dealt 
with a school journey experiment in which a relatively 
small group of town boys visited a country school and the 
boys of both schools joined in exploring the district to the 
great benefit of all the boys, but especially of the town boys. 
This Central, Senior and Primary group also discussed the 
use of the cinema in teaching geography in the Senior 
School. The Secondary School group discussed School 
Geography and Citizenship, and the view was expressed 
that while propaganda must be avoided, geography might 
help in the better understanding of both home and foreign 
politics. A joint meeting with the Youth Hostels Associa- 
tion discussed matters of common interest. 

A very pleasant addition to the business meeting was 
a presentation to Prof. Fleure in recognition of his 
twenty-one years of exceptionally valuable service as 
honorary secretary. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF HANDICRAFT TEACHERS 


The Institute of Handicraft Teachers held its usual 
series of meetings at University College, in connexion with 
the Annual Conference of Educational Associations. 
Prominent amongst the items discussed was the Spens 
Report on Secondary Education. 

Members generally welcomed the Report and its recom- 
mendations, which, if accepted by the Board of Education, 
will call for very far-reaching changes in the present system 
in secondary schools, and will involve the introduction of 
much more work of a technical character. At the same time, 
members were concerned that greater importance was not 
given to Handicraft and to practical subjects generally. 
The references to Handicraft, as such, were regarded as 
being very meagre, although by implication, practical 
subjects, in the suggested new type of schools, should occupy 
an important position, and with its allied subjects, be one of 
the major subjects in the curriculum. 

The Institute has always been very definite in its opinions 
as to the place which Handicraft should take in relation to 
other subjects, and considers that one of the most effective 
ways in which this can be secured is to raise the standard of 
attainment of the teachers engaged in teaching the subject. 

For this reason, it is proposed to approach the Board of 
Education with a request to raise the qualifications neces- 
sary to secure temporary recognition as a teacher of 
Handicraft, the suggestion being that candidates should 
hold the first part of the Second Handicraft Examination of 
the City and Guilds of London Institute. 

It was also suggested that the standard of the academic 
subjects in the City and Guilds Examination should be 
raised to the same standard as that demanded in the 
training colleges, so that teachers whose qualification is a 
City and Guilds Handicraft Certificate should be of a 
standard of academic equality with the college-trained 
teacher holding Advanced Handwork in his qualifications. 

This implies that efforts must be made to secure that the 
standard of technical subjects in the training college 
courses for Advanced Handwork be raised to the standard 
demanded in the City and Guilds examinations; increasing 
thus raising the standard of attainment of each and also 
increasing their value as teachers. 

Steps are also to be taken to discourage the use of the 
terms ‘‘ Manual Instruction ” and “ Manual Instructor,” 
because these terms represent an out-of-date conception of 
the functions of educational craftwork and teachers en- 
gaged in teaching the subject. The term “ Handicraft ” is 
now the recognized one for this work although the older 
term still persists in many places. 


THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-third Annual Meeting of the Historical 
Association was held at Manchester, from January 4-7, 
under the presidency of Sir Charles Grant Robertson. 
Lord Crawford, Chancellor of Manchester University, gave 
the annual address. He spoke of the capitulation of 
German and Italian scholarship before the official com- 
pilation of false history which proceeded day by day, and 
of the danger of any one assuming himself to be immune to 
influences which had proved themselves overmastering 
elsewhere. The historian must not sit with folded hands, 
awaiting a reaction: he must compete. He must revive 
the waning taste for the history, as opposed to the politics, 
of the times by making his students appreciate the social 
and biographical trend of modern Europe. ‘The historian 
can supply a steadying influence: against forces hostile 
to the principles of fidelity and good faith he should oppose 
the high prestige of learning and equilibrium derived from 
thoughtful and conscientious study of the past. 

Of particular interest to history teachers was a visit to 
Manchester Grammar School where, after an address by 
Mr. R. H. Wilenski on ‘‘ Art and the Teaching of History,” 
members visited an exhibition in the school museum of 
illustrations and models used in the teaching of history. 
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Other lectures given during the meeting were by Dr. A. 
Redford, Prof. E. F. Jacob and Prof. L. B. Namier. 

The discussion on Saturday morning on “‘ The teaching 
of current affairs : what is required of the history teacher ? ” 
was opened by Mr. W. P. Crozier, editor of the Manchester 
Guardian, who said he assumed that it was agreed that a 
certain amount of teaching of current affairs should be 
given in schools and that the object was not to help the 
pupils to accumulate a mass of facts, but to encourage 
them to relate things to one another, to demand evidence 
and, in short, to exercise independent judgment. He 
commended the practice of taking different specimens of 
journalism, treating the same topic, and examining them 
critically. The foreign correspondents of a good newspaper 
were usually men of great experience having ten, twenty 
or thirty years’ experience, in their own subjects; if the 
work of two or three correspondents was studied carefully 
it would be found to give a good and reliable picture of what 
was happening in the countries from which they wrote ; 
and although foreign correspondents in certain capitals 
could not send a perfectly frank account of what they knew, 
a good deal could be learned by reading between the lines. 
Teachers could do a great deal also to encourage the news- 
papers to put forward for critical discussion all kinds of 
new ideas, and to encourage in the pupils a receptive but 
not a credulous attitude. 

Mr. John Coatman, North Regional Director of the B.B.C., 
said that no other teacher was as well equipped as the 
history teacher to handle so catholic a subject as current 
affairs. No information in these days from whatever 
source should be taken without criticism and reflection, 
and he advocated the technique of the listening groups, 
the modern version of the Socratic dialogue. He also 
recommended a chapter in C. E. Montague’s book on 
W. T. Arnold of the Manchester Guardian as giving assistance 
in the best way to handle news-cuttings. Current affairs 
could not be taught as objectively as the history of, for 
instance, medieval administration ; but nothing was more 
useless and jejune than the mere balancing of pros and 
cons—the pupils must be made to realize through the 
teacher’s own interest and views that the matters in question 
were of vital concern. The discussion was continued by 
Prof. Namier who asserted that contemporary history 
could be written just as well as other history, and that 
it was almost as difficult to eliminate bias from the history 
of distant periods as from the teaching of current affairs. 
Miss J. Noakes said that the young people were thirsting 
for information, and, though it meant hours of work by the 
history teacher in preparation, it was work that was well 
worth doing. Mr. J. F. T. Hills (Worcester) urged the 
Historical Association to do something to get the authorities 
to give history teachers the necessary time for this vital 
work; and Dr. J. C. Ethell (Manchester) hoped that the 
Association would pursue the subject and try to produce 
some kind of ordered advice to teachers so eager to do 
something in this direction. Other speakers emphasized 
the danger of making current affairs a set subject : reference 
to current affairs should occur through all the history 
teaching. But it was agreed that for older pupils some 
training in the use of newspapers was invaluable, and the 
interpretation of the present so important that a combina- 
tion of constant reference to current affairs with a set time 
for considering them was necessary. 


THE MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION 


The papers read at the Annual Meeting of the Mathe- 
matical Association at King’s College dealt with a wide 
range of activity, but all of them contained valuable 
material for teachers interested in the applications of 
mathematics. Mr. W. Hope-Jones, of Eton, gave a diverting 
and stimulating presidential address on ‘‘ Simplicity and 
Truthfulness in the Teaching of Arithmetic.’’ He believed 
that the development of arithmetic between the ages of 
8 and 13 was often arrested by insisting on written work 
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conforming to standard patterns, as in unitary method and 
in “ cancelling ” of fractions. The methods that intelligent 
children devised naturally were usually simpler and 
clearer than those often forced upon them by adults. 
Mr. Hope-Jones also questioned certain dogmatic state- 
ments often found in text-books and books of tables on 
approximating processes and use of mean differences. 
His address showed that the teaching of the most familiar 
mathematical activities can still be improved. 

Each Annual Meeting contains one paper on an aspect of 
advanced mathematics read by a distinguished visitor and 
this year Prof. W. L. Bragg spoke on ‘‘ Crystal Symmetry.” 
By illustrations on lantern slides he showed how the 
apparently innumerable symmetrical forms could be classi- 
fied and arranged in order of complexity. A powerful 
weapon in this research was a system of nomenclature, a 
formal symbolism, which enabled the various types of 
symmetry to be written down by algebra. 

Another visitor, Mr. H. W. Newton, spoke on the history 
and activities of Greenwich Observatory, giving interesting 
information on the increasing accuracy of time deter- 
mination, the measurement of double stars and the 
behaviour of the sun. 

Two general discussion papers were given on the teaching 
of applied mathematics in technical schools and on the 
teaching of geometry. Mr. Arnold Buxton, of Cardiff, 
examined the different treatment of applied mathematics in 
secondary schools and in technical schools,'showing how much 
each should learn from the other. There was agreement on 
the need for closer combination of the two types of treat- 
ment without any clear idea of the means for bringing 
this to pass. The discussion on geometry arose from the 
Mathematical Association’s recent Second Report on the 
Teaching of Geometry. It was opened by Mr. A. W. 
Siddons, who strongly endorsed the use of single letters to 
represent angles as making for clearer and more readable 
solutions. All speakers approved the report and found little 
to add to it, though Mr. N. F. Sheppard suggested that too 
much attention was given to teaching details of geometry 
without considering how much of the subject itself was 
worth acquiring. 

Mr. W. L. Ferrar, of Oxford, gave a critical survey of 
some topics now included in the Higher Certificate algebra 
course, particularly the theory of convergence. He urged that 
a report on the syllabus of this examination was required. 

The meeting concluded with a brilliant address from 
Lord Stamp on “ Railway Statistics.” By means of 
examples on graphs, averages, percentages, unit costs, &c., 
he showed how much interesting mathematical material 
arises in operating a great railway, and how comparatively 
simple are the methods adequate for handling it. The 
vigour, wit and mastery of Lord Stamp’s address gave 
enjoyment and profit to all present. 


THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS 


Under the inspiring presidency of Sir Thomas Beecham, 
the I.S.M. held its forty-ninth Annual Conference at the 
Great Central Hotel, Marylebone, London, from January 2 
to 5. In this very largely attended gathering two meetings 
were of particular interest to teachers: at one, Mr. Ronald 
Biggs, for some years associated with Dartington Hall, 
Devon, described the heartening progress of rural music 
schools, which, beginning ten years ago in Hertfordshire, in 
response to a request from a few country folk who wanted to 
play the violin, have spread through ten counties. In some 
education authorities have been thoroughly helpful; in 
others, they have been less sympathetic. No movement 
could be more welcome and timely. In some villages a 
little orchestra plays at festivals in church and chapel; in, 
others, a choir of those who have before sung little or not at 
all now springs up. In conjunction with already existing 
educational and recreational associations, this movement 
commends itself to all who serve the interests of country 
dwellers. 
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An hour’s brisk discussion was given to instrumental class 
teaching, experiences being exchanged, methods outlined 
and most encouraging results reported. Strong development 
is taking place in piano class-teaching with both children 
and adults. One teacher reported that some adults who 
began seven years ago are still attending evening classes, 1n 
which elementary school teachers are frequently found. 
Groups of as many as twenty-five use either a dumb key- 
board or movable but silent keys, taking turns at a real 
pianoforte. 

The various departments of teaching represented in the 
I.S.M., notably the music masters’ and music mistresses’ 
(with 228 and 401 members respectively), held their annual 
meetings, and there were smaller gatherings of lecturers in 
training colleges and in universities. An illuminating 
demonstration by six of the best-known schools of dancing, 
mime and rhythmic gymnastics exemplified the application 
of music to these bodily arts, and reminded members that 
the I.S.M. is represented on the Joint Board which arranges 
for the audition of accompanists for such work. 


THE LING PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Among the lectures given to members of the Ling 
Physical Education Association at the Holiday Course at 
St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Hammersmith, was one on “ How 
the Physical Training and Recreation Act can be made a 
Reality,” by Sir Wyndham Deedes. He considered the 
spirit behind the Act and the response made to it of 
infinitely more importance than its complexities. The 
September crisis, internal as well as external, had found the 
nation unprepared, untrained, inert, self-satisfied and 
insular. We needed a call and an ideal. Games in them- 
selves contained an ideology, for certain virtues could be 
learned on the games-field which prepared us for the battle 
of life. Fitness was an ideal implying self-discipline and 
self-denial, and he who was physically fit was, metaphori- 
cally speaking, master in his own house. Sir Wyndham 
deplored under-nourishment and emphasized the need for 
leadership and enthusiasm. 

Prof. Hemingway (Leeds University) lecturing on 
“ Some Applications of Physiology to Exercise ” outlined 
the aims and development of physical education, the 
effects of heredity and environment on children and the 
necessity for increasing physiological knowledge and 
applying it to the specific problem of rhythm in everyday 
life and in gymnastics. In discussing the effect of exercise 
on the heart, Prof. Hemingway declared that there was a 
tendency to avoid those forms of exercise alleged to place 
too great a strain on the muscles of the heart. “ A healthy 
heart,” he said, “‘ can adjust itself to all ordinary strain. A 
connexion between physical training and the maintenance 
of health can be quite definitely established.” 

Dr. W. P. Alexander (Director of Education, Margate) 
spoke on “‘ The Balanced Personality ’’ which he interpreted 
as the integration of mind and body. He considered the 
formation of habit essential in normal life, but deprecated 
the formation of prejudice as detrimental to the balanced 
personality. In discussing the use and abuse of emotion, 
Dr. Alexander thought that the power of diverting emotion 
was the greatest asset in the civilized state. Day-dreaming 
was dangerous only when abused. Followed by action it 
served a good purpose, and ideals would never have been 
formed and many great things in history never effected had 
not certain people indulged in day-dreaming. The balanced 
personality must not be unduly dominant nor unduly 
submissive ; it signified mental efficiency, while mental 
inefficiency was an offence against the God whose instru- 
ments we are. 

Other lectures included ‘ Ante-Natal Exercises,” by 
Dr. Kathleen Vaughan and Sister Randell (St. Thomas’s 
Hospital), who explained how ordinary housework could 
be done in ways beneficial to the pregnant mother and 
showed exercises which, if performed during pregnancy, 
and before and during labour, were conducive to easy and 
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safe child-birth; ‘‘ Arm Movements, Good, Bad and 
Indifferent,” by Miss Drummond, M.A.; lecture-demon- 
strations on the Medau and Mensendieck Methods of 
Physical Education; and “The Work of the Women’s 
Team Games Board,’’ by Miss Marjorie Pollard. Practical 
classes in gymnastics, recreative gymnastics, dancing and 
swimming were in progress throughout the week. 

The L.P.E.A. Session at the Conference of Educational 
Associations consisted of a lecture, “ Physical Education in 
the University,” when the case for the provision of facilities 
and instruction in the university was put by Dr. Olive 
Wheeler (Professor of Education, Cardiff University), 
and papers on the existing facilities and the response of 
students to instruction in physical training in certain 
universities were read by Mr. A. J. Rodger (late lecturer, 
Nottingham University) and Miss Webster (late lecturer, 
St. Andrew’s University). . 

On January 3, the Swedish Minister was the guest of 
honour at the Association’s dinner in commemoration 
of the centenary of Pehr Henrik Ling, and speakers included 
Miss C. M. Read (President), Miss Stansfeld, Mr. Kenneth 
Lindsay, M.P., Prof. Winifred Cullis, Dame Janet Campbell 
and Miss Wicksteed. Mr. Lindsay spoke of the Lingiad to 
be held in Stockholm this year, to which teams of men and 
women will be sent to demonstrate the physical training in 
this country. 


THE SCIENCE MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Science Masters’ 
Association was held at the Zoological Laboratories, 
Cambridge, from January 3 to 6, under the Presidency of 
Prof. James Gray, Sc.D., F.R.S., the Professor of Zoology 
in the University. About 500 members attended. 

In his Presidential Address, Prof. Gray examined the 
views put forward by Sir Richard Gregory at the Asso- 
ciation’s meeting in London a year ago, when he maintained 
that men of science should not allow their citizenship to 
become subservient to their science. The world, Sir 
Richard had said, has been brought to its present position 
largely by the work of the scientist and is in desperate need 
of further help from scientific workers, lest the fruits of 
knowledge should be perversely rather than beneficially 
used. It is the duty of men of science to take a large share 
in the government and control of the powers it has created. 

Prof. Gray-pointed out the difficulty experienced in using 
science—with its respect for hard facts and its rigorous 
discipline—for developing the capacity for making judg- 
ments concerning human and social values. He compli- 
mented the Association on the production of the General 
Science Report, for he regretted the early specialization 
which the University Scholarship Examinations demanded. 
He urged the Association to say exactly what the Schools 
were prepared to teach their pupils, and to leave the 
Universities to examine on that. It was evident that here 
he struck a responsive note, and pleased nearly everybody. 
More will certainly be heard on this topic. 

As is customary when the Association meets outside 
London, there were few or no discussions amongst members 
themselves, the policy being to take advantage of the 
presence and help of scientists engaged in research in order 
to keep abreast of modern developments. The various 
laboratories were open for inspection, and a considerable 
portion of the various Staffs attended to explain and 
demonstrate their work. There was a full time table of 
lectures in Chemistry, Physics, Astronomy, Biology and 
Geology. The last session was devoted to a discussion on 
“ Films in the Science Class-room,” and revealed that the 
film has already become a very important and powerful 
new weapon in the teacher’s armoury. 

An extensive exhibition of new scientific treatises and 
schoc] text-books was arranged in the Zoological labora- 
tories. In addition, many manufacturers showed new 
instruments and apparatus suitable for schools. Both 
these exhibitions attracted much interest and attention. 
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At the business meeting, Lord Horder was elected 
President for 1939. Mr. H. P. Ramage, of Gresham's 
School, Holt, was elected General Secretary, and Mr. A. W. 
Wellings, of Leamington College, was elected Treasurer. 
The meeting next year will be in London. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN SCIENCE 
TEACHERS 


The Annual Meeting was held at Bedford College, Uni- 
versity of London, on January 4 and 5. At the evening 
meeting, Prof. Allan Ferguson, M.A., D.Sc., lecturing on 
“ Some Eighteenth Century Physics,” stressed the value of 
the research of that century’s Gargantuans in science, giving 
some interesting points of detail not always known to 
present-day teachers. 

At the morning session, the Joint Standing Committee 
with the Association of Assistant Mistresses (Science 
Panel) presented its recent General Science Examination 
Syllabus, containing the maximum of content and topic for 
examination in General Science, after a five-year course to 
School Certificate standard in girls’ schools. Copies of this 
syllabus can be obtained on application to the Hon. General 
Secretary. This was considered a useful syllabus to be 
viewed in comparison with recent publications of teaching 
syllabuses in General Science. 

Discussion on “New Methods of Biology Teaching 
emphasizing practical problems with living organisms ”’ 
was opened by two members. Both plants and animals were 
discussed. It appeared there was less need for the keeping 
of animals in the school, except occasionally, when the 
Biology was taught from the functional view-point and 
with reference specially to the mammal. Discussion ensued 
as to whether there might be consequent application or lack 
of it, in the pupil’s mind, to man. The study of the charac- 
teristics of living things based upon exact observational 
work on plants and animals in school appeared to present 
more practical difficulties in the keeping of living creatures 
in captivity. 

Opportunities for visiting a glass factory and a precious 
metals refinery were welcomed by members. A full account 
of the Annual Meeting appears in the Annual Report, 
published in the spring. It is announced that the Asso- 
ciation proposes to devote a whole day’s discussion on 
March 4, in London, to the Science Masters’ Associations’ 
General Science Report and to the Spens Report in its 
bearing upon Science in the curriculum. 


THE SCHOOL NATURE STUDY UNION 


Prof. A. D. Peacock’s lecture on “ An Experiment in the 
Teaching of Evolution in Schools ” was based on the recent 
broadcasts in Scottish schools by himself and his colleague, 
Prof. R. C. Garry, in an attempt to explain evolution to 
pupils of 13-15 years of age. Thirty-one lessons were given 
over a period of one year, preceded, in the usual way, by 
the issue to the schools of illustrated pamphlets. 

The approach was necessarily simple, for little knowledge 
of biology could be assumed on the part of pupils or teachers, 
and use was continually made of local, familiar, practical 
and human interests. The illustrations in the pamphlets, 
shown as lantern slides during the lecture, were mostly 
original and included a special type, known as ‘“‘ multiple 
service illustrations,’’ which were used in several lessons, 
thus making comparisons possible and familiarizing the 
pupils with the appearance of the organisms shown. The 
lessons given were grouped under three headings: (1) Differ- 
ent Kinds of Animals, (2) Life Changes with Time, (3) How 
Life Continues. The method of treatment is indicated by 
the following lesson titles: How Living Things are Built, 
Animals Develop a Head, Dwellers in Two Worlds, The 
Brain Develops, Traces of the Past, Records in the Rocks, 
New Forms of Life. 

The results of the experiment were estimated by the 
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replies to questionnaires sent to the schools, by the reports 
of the official visitor of the B.B.C. and by letters from the 
pupils. On the whole the experiment appears to have been 
successful; much interest in the subject was aroused 
in both pupils and teachers, and the number of listening 
schools increased as the year went on; it was considered, 
however, that a few of the early lessons were somewhat 
difficult, a view shared by many members of Prof. Peacock’s 
audience. A remarkable point was the absence of contro- 
versy on the part of listeners, scholastic or otherwise. 
Indeed, there were many evidences of sympathy and en- 
couragement regarding both the content of the course and 
the manner of its exposition. 

The presentation of a broad generalization such as 
evolution to the developing minds of children of 13-15 is 
well worth attempting, but more experimental broadcasting 
is needed before it is possible to decide whether this is the 
best method of treatment. 


THE INSTITUTE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The Institute of Christian Education held a meeting, 
open to all attending the Conference, when Sir Charles 
Grant Robertson addressed the gathering on the subject of 
the Teaching of Religion in the University. 

While Sir Charles laid stress on the importance of 
specialized religious training such as is given by a Faculty 
of Theology to students proceeding to a degree or diploma, 
he devoted the greater part of his address to a plea for the 
importance of providing some teaching of religion as a 
general subject of intellectual interest and importance for 
university students. In his opinion there was to-day little 
if any hostility to religion in the universities, but a general 
attitude of deep indifference and of great ignorance, both 
of the need for religion and of how to meet it. The pressure 
of degree work and other activities combined with the 
absence of any official and recognized facilities for religious 
teaching in many of the universities to create an atmosphere 
and a mental attitude into which religion does not enter or 
is crowded out. To remedy this he would like to see each 
university possess an inter-denominational Faculty of 
Theology and provide adequate facilities for every student 
in a Faculty of Arts to combine Biblical studies with other 
subjects in his course. More important than all was it to 
alter the prevailing attitude toward the importance of 
religious studies by convincing a sceptical and indifferent 
generation that religion is an essential element in any 
education worth the name. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


At the Annual Meeting of the Association for Adult 
Religious Education held at University College, London, 
on January 3, Canon J. K. Mozley gave an address on 
‘“ The Bible and Modern Religious Thought,” which was 
followed by an address by Principal A. W. Harrison on 
“ The Universities and Adult Religious Education.” 

Canon Mozley referred to the publication of the Bible in 
English as an event from which immense results had 
flowed which have left a deep mark on our national life 
and thought. No single event in literature, not even 
Shakespeare, had been so influential. After showing the 
harm done to the true appreciation of the Scriptures by the 
unacceptable doctrine of verbal inerrancy, he said that the 
Bible recognizes that the present world order might have a 
deeply destructive character. Christianity is essentially 
Gospel and the Gospel is centred in the Cross. Without 
the controlling reference to the Bible modern religious 
thought may be thin, for true religion is essentially Biblical 
Christianity. 

Dr. Harrison pleaded for the introduction of religion into 
the curriculum of the universities, and showed the possibility 
of its inclusion in some form in almost any degree course 
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whether pass or honours. What was needed in university 
education was the unifying principle of a definite philosophy. 
He deplored the tendency in the newer universities to keep 
the theological and other faculties in water-tight com- 
partments, and wished to revive the plea for the study of the 
Christian religion as a subject in a degree course on a level 
with other subjects. It was now possible to take theology 
as one of the three subjects required for a London B.A. 
degree, and he asked for the extension of this into other 
degrees and universities, especially with regard to the 
literature of the Bible. He considered that the Bible is the 
best foundation for any educational system, but especially 
in the equipment of teachers to give religious teaching in the 
schools. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION OF THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The third Annual General Meeting of the School Libraries 
Section of the Library Association was held at Chaucer 
House, the fine premises of the Association, on January 3. 
The chair was taken by the President of the Library 
Association, Mr. Arundel Esdaile, M.A., F.S.A., F.L.A., 
Secretary of the British Museum. Miss M. S. Taylor, M.A., 
F.L.A., Lecturer at the School of Librarianship, University 
College, London, addressed the Meeting on ‘* Methods of 
Classifying Books in School Libraries.” She compared 
the merits of the Dewey system, which js generally used in 
public libraries in England, the Cheltenham classification, 
the only system specially devised for school libraries, and the 
most recent classification, that devised by Mr. H. E. Bliss, 
librarian of the College of New York City. The discussion 
which followed showed the interest of school librarians in 
the technical aspects of their work and the value of the 
help which members of the School Libraries Section can 
draw from the Library Association of which it is a part. 
After tea the business meeting was presided over by the 
Head Master of Mill Hill School, Dr. T. K. Derry, Chairman 
of the Section. The Hon. Secretary of the Section, Mr. 
C. H. C. Osborne, librarian of Cranbrook School, gave an 
account of its work during the past year. In addition to. 
the address on “ Periodicals in Schools ” given by Mr. H. 
Wilson Harris, editor of The Spectator, at the Portsmouth 
Conference of the Library Association, numerous meetings 
had been arranged in school and other libraries by the 
Regional Groups set up by the Section. The School 
Library Review, edited by Miss Paule de Lépervanche, the 
official organ of the Section, had published seven annotated 
lists of books suitable for school libraries. These and others 
in preparation are drawn up by panels of specialist teachers 
and deal with such varied types of books as Classics, 
Aeronautics, Economic History, Music and Fiction. The 
information service at the disposal of members had 
answered queries of every kind from methods of cleaning 
libraries to editions of the Bible. The Section was repeating 
its former successful experiment of running an Easter 
Course in School Library Work for teachers. This would be 
held at the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and would deal. 
with the practical problems which confront the teacher- 
librarian as well as with the educational possibilities of 
school libraries. Nor were the special needs of elementary, 
senior and central schools being neglected, the Library 
Association having initiated an inquiry into these. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meetings of the School Library Association 
were held on January 4 and 5. The morning of January 4 
was devoted to a meeting of the Central Advisory Panel, 
its subject being school library plans, furniture and equip- 
ment. A full report is being drawn up which will be circu- 
lated to all Regional Groups. In the afternoon the Conference 
on Library Periods took place. H. B. Lawson, Esq., 
H.M.I., was in the chair, and short papers were read and 
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discussion took place on four main topics: Aim and content 
of Library Period (H. B. Lawson); Methods (Miss E. A. 
Myall, Mr. C. A. Stott) ; Co-operation with subject-teachers 
(C. W. Pelham); Problems of Organization and Time-table 
(T. O. Balk). About fifty members of the Association were 
present, and the proceedings will be fully reported in the 
March School Librarian. 

The morning of January 5 was occupied by meetings of 
the Committee and Council (the Association’s organ for 
discussion or regional activities); in the afternoon the 
annual business meeting was held, at which satisfactory 
reports of the work of the Association during 1938 were 
read by the secretaries, treasurer and acting editor of the 
School Librarian, and officers and committee for 1939 
elected. 

The open meeting followed, the chair being taken by 
Mr. Evan T. Davies, Director of Education for West 
Sussex, and President of the Association. He spoke of the 
encouraging growth of the Association, and of the possi- 
bilities for the school library as an educational instrument, 
in view of the Spens Report. The Association was then 
addressed (in the enforced absence at the last moment 
through illness of Mr. R. S. Lambert) by Dr. C. F. Strong, 
Director of Education for Tottenham, who spoke on 
“Democracy and Education.” After a penetrating and 
most interesting analysis of democracy, with its ideal of 
an informed—and tolerant—community, he stressed the 
practical importance of a system of education which 
steadfastly kept this end in view, “ where schools will not 
be mere places where subjects are taught, but where there 
will be a free movement of a body of young inquirers.’’ 
It was upon such a spirit of free development that the future 
_ depended. 


THE BRITISH PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


At the Meeting of the British Psychological Society 
(Education Section) two short papers were read to the 
section by Dr. J. A. Hadfield and Dr. Grace Calver on 
“ Anxiety and Fear in the Child.” 

Psychology of the emotions has made great advances in 
the last twenty years. The modern psychologist no longer 
views fear as the emotion accompanying a single instinct ; 
and, in this country, there are now very few psychologists 
who are content to consider all fears as emotions conditioned 
from Watson’s two primary fears. Observations of clinical 
psychology not only show the many forms which the 
manifestations of fear and anxiety may take in the child 
but also point to a diversity of origin. In his paper, Dr. 
Hadfield gave a systematic account of his views of the 
origins of anxieties and fears, and case histories were cited 
in illustration by Dr. Grace Calver. Although the over- 
worked word “ security ’’ was scarcely used, one felt that it 
was the key-note of the discussion. The primary fears 
themselves—and to those of Watson Dr. Hadfield added 
fear of suffocation, fear of starvation and fear of illness— 
are fears of physical insecurity. To these must later be 
added fears of social insecurity. It is the complications of 
these, the unconscious fears and anxieties, whose mani- 
festations are often so troublesome to the class teacher. 
The informed teacher can often help to remove the trouble, 
but there are, unfortunately, too many instances where 
teachers add to the burden of the unhappy anxious child. 


THE PARENTS’ NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL UNION 


The Annual Meeting of the P.N.E.U. in connection with 
the Educational Associations’ Conference at London 
University was well attended. The President, Lord 
Alastair Graham, took the chair, and the first paper was 
given by Mrs. Hubback, of Morley College, whose title was 

“ Politics in the School ’’—knowledge of present-day social 
conditions, economic, historical and industrial, was, she felt, 
essential for the child who was to be a citizen—though she 
realized how difficult it was to convey such knowledge 
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without bias. The second speaker, Mr. Arthur Hickson, of 
Oldfield, spoke of the family as the unit of the nation and 
said that children were taken too young from their families 
nowadays and, therefore, school conditions should approxi- 
mate as nearly as possible to family conditions and be less 
“ institutional.” He felt that the countryside and farm were 
as much part of a growing child’s environment as the class- 
room and the playing-field. Lord Alastair concluded by 
saying that most of the audience were familiar with the 
P.N.E.U’s excellent scheme for teaching citizenship and 
its practical results in ‘“‘ service ” from whatever political 
angle. The meeting then adjourned to tea and further 
discussion in a neighbouring hotel. 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


At the Winter Conference on ‘ Nursery Schools for 
Children 2-7 : A National Policy,” under the Chairmanship 
of Mrs. F. W. Ogilvie, emphasis was laid by the following 
speakers on certain aspects and problems of Nursery 
School education : Miss Freda Hawtrey, Dr. Ilse Hellmann, 
Miss R. Peel, Mrs. E. V. Parker and Miss L. Gee. Space 
only permits of their being stated briefly : 


(1) The need for watchfulness as to the attitude of the 
Authorities who tend to regard the Nursery 
School as a Special School—an “‘ adjunct ’’—rather 
than as fundamental to education as a whole. 

(2) The value of continuing the nurture conditions found 
in the Nursery School up to the age of 7, as at 
Princeville, Bradford; these being inextricably 
bound up with the self-educative process and 
individual development characteristic of the Nursery 
School. 

(3) The importance of the findings of psychology regard- 
ing the young child, whose attitude to things and 
people is anthropomorphistic and whose activities 
are mainly functional. 

(4) The danger of expecting young children to carry 
out tasks imposed by the adult before they have 
reached the developmental stage of being able 
to draw conclusions, consider cause and effect, 
complete tasks and make comparisons. 

(5) The further danger of expecting the young child 
to accept the rules of a group before he can enjoy 
activities controlled by a group. 

(6) The introduction of school work only at the age 
of 7, as recognized in the continental systems, when 
he will have reached this stage and be able to 
attempt it without emotional strain. 

(7) The importance, to the child, of the sense of security 
that follows from self-chosen tasks, undertaken at 
his own pace, and from co-operation between his 
parents and teacher. 


The speakers made evident, from their various expert 
points of view, that these fundamental needs of the child 
will be met only when the conditions “ for right living ” 
are supplied in every Infant School. This must depend on 
a more forceful public opinion, strong enough to bring 
influence to bear on those responsible for the provision of 
Nursery School education, to convince them that Nursery 
Schools are not mere palliatives for bad social conditions 
but that they offer to the young child what is fundamental 
to his education. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


The Annual Conference of the Incorporated Association 
of Preparatory Schools was held on Wednesday, December 
21, 1938, at the Hotel Great Central, Marylebone. After 
the Chairman (Mr. W. P. Singleton) had reviewed the 
principal activities of the Association during the past 
year, Mr. L. A. G. Strong addressed the Conference on the 
“ Teaching of English.” He maintained that creative 
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writers as a class are critical of the teaching of English 
given in schools, and that the substance of their criticism 
is often justified. English should not be regarded as a 
‘‘ subject ” to be taught, but as the individual response to 
all experience ; and the teacher’s objective should be to 
provoke a creative independence of thought. To spoon-feed 
ready-made opinions to boys is merely to inoculate them 
against thinking for themselves. Far too many teachers of 
English have no real interest in it themselves ; and without 
this none could hope to succeed. Considerable discussion 
followed. 

The early part of the afternoon session was mainly 
devoted to the domestic business of the Association, and a 
resolution was passed that the annual conference should be 
held on occasion elsewhere than in London. 

In conclusion, the Minister of Transport (the Rt. Hon. 
Leslie Burgin, M.P.) addressed the Conference on the 
importance of the teaching of the Highway Code and Road 
Usage during the impressionable years of school life. That 
go per cent of road accidents are due to the human factor 
affords good reason to hope that the problem can be success- 
fully tackled. Good behaviour on the roads must be made 
instinctive in all users of the roads, the motorist, the 
cyclist and the pedestrian. A serious responsibilit¥’ rests 
on all schools to give instruction in this branch of citizenship. 

Full reports of both the addresses mentioned above, by 
the Minister of Transport and Mr. L. A. G. Strong, will be 
published in the March issue, 1939, of the Preparatory 
Schools Review. 


Ee ee 


THE CHILD-STUDY SOCIETY 


In his address on ‘‘ Delight in Books,” Mr. S. P. B. Mais 
said, “ Evil communications corrupt good manners.” At 
no time before have we been so obsessed by evil tidings. 
And the only hope lies in the chance that the converse is 
true; perhaps good communications may breed good 
manners. Evil communications often arise from vested 
interests, so we cannot look for guidance from lords of 
money. We look to the teachers, who must possess some- 
thing in their souls, and can bring something real and good 
into the lives of the coming generation. We want to bring 
back good manners, kindliness, poise, good humour, dignity 
and benevolence. We are to turn our backs on evil com- 
munications, not as escapists, not because we want to 
pretend the ogre is not there, but because we can turn the 
child’s eyes to something good, something lasting in this 
world of horror. Goodness can lose its goodness if the 
communicator is not good. The teacher must have a passion 
for the book; lacking this passion she cannot help the child 
to enjoy, to delight in books. There are dangers in our 
attempts to communicate. It is not enough to turn a child 
loose into the library as some suggest. The over-zealous 
will spoil the child’s taste, for there is such a thing as too 
much learning. Charles Lamb was not right about children 
when he spoke of the books that are no books. A child 
will first of all go for these, and will not choose as we would 
have him choose. There is a bridge to be crossed and it is 
not an easy one. He is not yet a reader, that child who 
stands at the beginning of the bridge. But, as he starts 
to cross that bridge, he is to be guided by his natural 
interests. What are these? He likes to make, then let 
him read the book that will show him bow to make. He 
wants to do, then he must find the words that help him to 
do, and by degrees he comes to the jewels that help him in 
his search for knowledge. Nor must we snatch him from 
his chase, based on bis own choice. Presently he will desire 
a change of diet. What must it be ? Novels? The pity 
of it is that hundreds of these machine-made tales exist. 
All that can be done is to follow the child’s natural interests. 
Bring the book into the real life of the child. From living 
his own life let him share the lives in biography of others 
which bring him into another world. From biography, it 1s 
a short step to autobiography, and thus fiction comes alive. 
Poetry follows easily. It is not necessary that he should 
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understand all he reads, but let him feel the wild joy and 
so delight in books. What is required is to give the child a 
chance of realizing the delight that comes from the change 
of information, the selective quality in all artistic creation, 
the emotional joy that is to be found in the reading of poetry. 


THE NATIONAL FROEBEL FOUNDATION 


In his address Prof. Cavenagh took as his subject, ‘' The 
Position of Froebel in Modern Education.” In his examina- 
tion of the ‘‘ Position ” he considered Froebel as a man, as 
a writer and as an educationist. 

Froebel, the man, we knew from his autobiography. 
It was well known that he spent an unhappy childhood, 
and possibly this was at the root of his determination later 
to bring happiness to as many children as possible. His 
education, both at school and university, was haphazard, 
and it was by chance, after more than one false start, that 
he stumbled upon philosophy, and found it to be his métier. 

Froebel’s mind hungered to find unity in all things, so it 
is not surprising to find him turning toward the Tran- 
scendentalist school of philosophy, to which belonged 
Hegel, Fichte, and later, Shelley. The ultimate unity was 
God. As a writer, Froebel tended to be diffuse, and the 
transcendentalist nature of his philosophy did nothing to 
correct this; hence the dithculty often experienced in 
understanding and interpreting aright his ideas. 

Asan educationist, Froebel held that all development came 
from within. This is the doctrine of ‘‘ pre-formation ” which 
holds that all is there in germ, and can unfold only according 
to its own nature, and to the fullness of its own powers. 
That is to say that nothing can be added to its original 
“ strength.” This development was best achieved by means 
of activity, the sequence being Knowing, Feeling, Doing. 
Further, Froebel insisted that the needs of the child must 
be satisfied according to the stage of growth which he had 
reached. He realized, however, and in this he is fully 
justified by the most recent findings of modern psychology, 
that the various stages are not separate, but that each 
forms part of one unbroken whole, each succeeding stage | 
depending for its fulfilment on the preceding stages ; having 
been lived and experienced to the full. Neglect at any one 
stage, he pointed out, could not be retrieved later, and 
could result only in maladjustment. 

The other important principle of education on which 
Froebel insisted was the value of play, in the early stages 
especially. This principle is becoming more and more fully 
realized in the nursery schools and kindergartens of to-day. 
The play-material is doubtless different from that used by 
Froebel in his first kindergarten, but the purpose in view 
is the same, the full and free development of the child, thus 
brought into touch with real life through his own activity 
and experience. 

It is in the warm atmosphere of a modern kindergarten 
that the principles of Froebel are seen to come to life, and 
the element in education which we owe to him pre-eminently 
is happiness. 


Se ES 


THE CENTRAL COUNCIL FOR SCHOOL 
BROADCASTING 


Mr. Frank Roscoe, Dean of the College of Preceptors, took 
the chair at a meeting arranged by the Central Council 
for School Broadcasting, at which Mr. A. C. Cameron, the 
Secretary of the Central Council and the Central Committee 
for Group Listening, gave an address on Broadcasting and 
the Teacher. 

Mr. Cameron stressed that no mechanical aid, however 
delicate and important, could interfere with the primary 
relationship of education, which was between the pupil and 
teacher. Broadcasting was something more than a mechani- 
cal aid: it used a mechanical device but was not in itself 
mechanical. ‘The teacher who used broadcasting in school 
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was bringing another personality into direct touch with 
his class. The test of whether a teacher could use a broad- 
cast was, Mr. Cameron stated, the question: ‘‘ Can I do 
this better myself ?’’ If the answer was “ No,” then that 
was a series of broadcasts that could usefully be taken. 

Mr. Cameron then stated that it was a mistake to think 
too much of broadcasting simply as a convenient class- 
room aid. It was part of broadcasting as a whole, and no 
system of education which counted itself modern could 
afford to ignore the social implications of broadcasting 
any more than it could afford to ignore those of the cinema. 
For hundreds of years it had been regarded as a duty of 
the school to train the taste of young people in discriminat- 
ing between good and bad in the written word and in 
music, and through the use of broadcasts in schools some- 
thing was being done to train the child’s power of selection 
in the new medium of broadcasting. 

Extracts of recordings of recent broadcasts were then 
played to provide the basis for discussion on specific 
educational problems involved in the use of School Broad- 
casts. 


TS 


THE BRITISH SOCIAL HYGIENE COUNCIL— 
EDUCATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD 


‘The Working of the Brain” was the theme of the 
address delivered by Mr. J. Z. Young at the Meeting held 
under the auspices of the Educational Advisory Board of 
the British Social Hygiene Council, at University College, 
Gower Street, January, 1939. He laid great emphasis on 
the fact that the mechanism of the brain is capable of 
physiological investigation, while the subjective mani- 
festations to which it gives rise, such as pain, colour and the 


The Empire Film Library.—Forty-two new films from 
home and overseas sources, and several times that number 
of extra copies, have been received at the Imperial Institute, 
South Kensington, for circulation through the Empire 
Film Library. The list includes two of inter-Empire scope, 
seven from the United Kingdom, one from Eire, thirt en 
from Canada, one from Australia, two from New Zealand, 
seven from South Africa, one from Southern Rhodesia, one 
India, three British East Africa, and four West Indies. The 
frst two are entitled ‘‘ Oil from the Earth ” and “ Lubri- 
cation of the Petrol Engine,’’ the one explaining the forma- 
tion of oil-bearing strata, drilling, and pipe-line construction 
over desert country ; the other shows the etfect of mechanical 
friction and motion in a modern motor-car. The United 
Kingdom films include: “ Southern Seaside,” views of the 
South Coast; ‘‘ When Day is Done,” showing how the 
Miners’ Welfare Fund has improved the social amenities 
of mining communities ; “ This was England,” a record of 
a continuous agricultural tradition in Suffolk from the Stone 
Age to the present day; ‘ Fruitlands,’’ the orchards of 
Kent; and ‘‘ Wheatlands,”’ the cornfields of East Anglia. 
“ New Worlds for Old ” shows the latest scientific triumphs 
of the gas industry, and “ Plan for Living ” is a cartoon 
flm on food values that tells how to shop and cook. 
“ Pleasure Island ” unrolls the beauties of Eire. In the 
latest Canadian additions ‘‘ Our Daily Bread ” and “ Cold 
Facts ” describe prairie and winter scenes in the Dominion, 
and “ This Generation ” tells us something about the 
Wheat Pool. “ When Spring is in the Air ” shows the tap- 
ping of trees for the making of maple syrup, and ‘A 
Modern Eden ” gives glimpses of blossom and harvest 
times in the fruit belt of the Niagara Peninsula of Ontario. 
“Victoria ” introduces us to the scenic charms surrounding 
the capital of British Columbia, and ‘‘ After Fifty Years ” 
traces the growth of Vancouver from a trading post. 
“Canada’s Cosy Corner ” is a travelogue of Prince Edward 
Island, the Dominion’s smallest province. ‘‘ Big Timber ” 
takes us into the forests of Australia and shows us the 
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emotions, so far, have been elucidated only by psychological 
means. Nerve impulses appear to be purely physico- 
chemical in nature. Any one nerve gives rise to only a 
single type of impulse, which may, however, vary in fre- 
quency and intensity. Whether the impulse will spread 
beyond the nerve fibril depends upon the synapse. A 
slight impulse may do no more than temporarily reduce the 
resistence of the synapse, but in so doing it facilitates the 
passage of a succeeding impulse if it arrives in time. 

The phenomena of brain waves, which are now com- 
paratively easy to detect by electrical amplification, have 
demonstrated conclusively that the brain behaves as a 
single organ in constant and rhythmic activity. One of its 
chief functions appears to be inhibitory, since many 
experiments have shown that, when parts or the whole of 
the cortical area of the brain have been removed, various 
organs have been thrown into a state of continuous reflex 
activity. The lecturer touched upon the repercussions that 
these investigations may have upon our understanding of 
the different psychological states of the mind. 

A full account of the address will appear in Biology in 
due course. 

In addition, the Educational Advisory Board made 
arrangements for a small display of material for practical 
work in teaching biology. The exhibits included simple 
cultures of bacteria and moulds under school conditions, a 
mild dissection, specimens showing wood structure, vege- 
table dyes, and a simple test for the acidity of the soil. 
Besides that, an excellent diagram of animal evolution for 
teaching purposes was on display, drawn by Mr. and Mrs. 
C. R. E. Gillett. 

This display represented a new venture and it was well 
appreciated. It is now intended to make it an annual 
feature of the Conference. 


ramifications of the timber industry. ‘‘ Southward Ho” 
conducts us on a tour of South Island, New Zealand, and 
“ Our Daily Bread,” an identical title to one from Canada, 
covers wider aspects of New Zealand agricultural life. South 
Africa’s latest contributions to the library deal with develop- 
ments in dairying, irrigation, forestry, maize and wheat, 
veterinary science, transport and wine production, and 
Southern Rhodesia’s film, “ The Consoling Weed ” repro- 
duces scenes in the growing, curing and marketing of 
tobacco, one of the Colony’s most prosperous industries. 
“ Mother Ganges ” is an Indian addition to the Library. 
It pictures life in the sacred City of Benares, and other 
scenes along the banks of the great river. The happier 
side of life in Uganda, visits to tea estates in Kenya, and 
travel scenes in Kenya and Uganda are the themes of the 
three films from British East Africa. The titles of the four 
from the West Indies: “ Jamaican Harvest,” “ Tropical 
Lumbering,’’ “ Pleasure Trove in Trinidad ” and “ Petro- 
leum in Trinidad ” are self-explanatory. 


* $ £ 


New Ideals in Education.—The forthcoming Con- 
ference of New Ideals will be held at Stratford-on-Avon 
from Easter Monday, April ro to Saturday, April 15, 1939. 
The subject will be ‘‘God or the State: The Spiritual 
Foundations of Democracy,’’ and the meetings will take 
place in the Memorial Theatre Conference Hall. The 
speakers include Dr. Maxwell Garnett, Prof. J. E. Marcault, 
Rabbi Mattuck, Dr. J. H. Oldham and the head masters of 
Bryanston and Leighton Park Schools. Descriptions of 
pioneer work in senior and central schools will be given 
under the titles of ‘‘ A Modern Elementary ‘ Public School,’ ” 
and ‘‘ Actuality in School,” by the head masters responsible. 
The evenings will be left free for members wishing to 
attend the performances of Shakespearean plays at the 
Memorial Theatre. Application forms and further particulars 
may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Miss Rennie, 
20 Princes Gardens, London, S.W. 7. 
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FREEDOM IN EDUCATION 


By T. RAYMONT, M.A. 


“THE struggle for individual liberty, as against 

authoritarian government, is no new thing, and is 
not confined to any one department of human activity. 
We see it in international and in domestic politics, 
in industrial relations, in the church, in the family, 
and certainly in educational systems. A recent 
publication! comes as a reminder of one of the strange 
ironies of history. It is the work of distinguished 
American educators, whose forefathers wrote into the 
Constitution of the United States their determination 
“to secure the blessings of liberty to themselves and 
their posterity,” but who are to this day finding it 
necessary to put up a stiff fight, in order to secure those 
blessings for their schools and universities. The teacher, 
instead of enjoying reasonable security of tenure, is too 
often the victim of an arbitrary custom of “ hiring and 
firing,” and even in his private life is expected to “ sell 
his body and soul into bondage when he enters the 
teaching profession.” Frequently he must use a text- 
book which he knows to be bad, but which is chosen for 
him by a committee on grounds which would not bear 
investigation ; and he must adopt a programme imposed 
upon him by a superintendent who is little other than a 
dictator. Needless to say, the system is by no means so 
bad and mad as it seems. In America, the educational 
administrator, like the business man, has been confronted 
with immense problems arising out of the rapid growth 
of a heterogeneous population, and he has been unable 
to escape the confusion of paying lip-service to demo- 
cracy, and lending himself to anti-democratic practices. 
All this is set forth in numerous American books, but in 
none more lucidly than in Educational Freedom and 
Democracy.! Teachers of all grades, from the elementary 
school to the university, are careful in defining their 
claims to freedom. For them freedom does not mean 
doing and saying what you please—which, as one of the 
contributors to this book remarks, may lead straight to 
another form of slavery. The democratic way of life, 
they say, demands that children be permitted, helped, 
and held responsible at all times for making intelligent 
choices, and that the school has the right and obligation 
to provide a wider context and setting for the beliefs 
which the pupils now happen to hold. The school life, 
they declare, that is permeated by the spirit of educational 
freedom, would be quite the antithesis of the traditional 
authoritarian school, with its lifeless subject matter, 
and its ever present rules for correct conduct. A good 
example of their demands occurs in School Histories at 
War,? the author of which pleads that he who writes a 


1 Educational Freedom and Democracy: Second Year-book of 
the John Dewey Society. Written in collaboration by H. B. 
ALBERTY, B. H. Bope, F. H. Barr, H. K. BEALE, O. G. Brim, 
H. G. HurrrfısHu, W. H. Kivpatrick, H. W. TYLER and C. 
WITTKE. (Ios. 6d. net. New York and London: Appleton- 
Century Co.) 

2School Histories at War: a Study of the Treatment of our 
Wars in the Secondary School History Books of the United States 
and in those of its Former Enemies. By A. WALWORTH. (5s. 6d. 
net. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press.) 


history text-book should be ‘‘ free to set down the facts 
as perhaps a life-time of study and reflection has caused 
him to understand them,” and should not be required 
‘to perfume his product to titillate the sensitive 
nostrils of patrioteering organizations and their legis- 
lative allies.” The inference from this plea is obvious. 
British democracy is at least as undemocratic in some 
respects as is American democracy in others. But 
freedom in our schools we do possess in a high degree. 
In the realm of elementary education it has not always 
been so. During several decades the elementary schools 
were code-bound, and successive codes left no room for 
freedom of experiment. But we have altered all that, 
and our Board of Education’s handbook of “ suggestions,” 
which, by the way, have taken the place of the old 
“instructions,” lays it down explicitly that the only 
uniformity desired is that each teacher shall think for 
himself, and work out such methods as may be best 
suited to him and to his school. A notable outcome of 
this policy is seen in Macmillan’s Teaching in Practice for 
Seniors,* which might almost be regarded as an extensive 
elaboration of the Board’s suggestions. This work is to 
run to eight volumes, of which four are already issued, 
beautifully produced, bountifully illustrated, and accom- 
panied by a large portfolio of class pictures. These 
volumes cover the various aspects of English language 
and literature, nature-study and hygiene, art and craft— 
leaving music, geography, history and mathematics for 
the volumes still to come. These major branches are all 
dealt with, from the senior school point of view, by 
skilled experts. The eighth and last volume is to be of 
an omnibus character. It is to include the consideration 
of time-tables, backward children, vocational guidance, 
school clubs and societies, the house and team system, 
school camps and journeys and the care of pets. The 
whole work in fact aims, and aims successfully, at 
providing the busy teacher with a mine of information 
and suggestion. And, to return to the main subject of the 
present article, the editor and his contributors lay down no 
uniform courses, for they know well that no two schools 
and no two staffs are alike. Their object is, in the editor’s 
own words, to “assist the teacher in formulating his 
own scheme from the wealth of material at his disposal.”’ 
But it is now time to remind ourselves that the freedom 
here under discussion means freedom for the pupil as 
well as for the teacher—freedom in education generally. 
Modern ideas about freedom for the child easily lend 
themselves to the caricaturist, and indeed here is some 
ground for the alleged complaint of a modern child— 
‘‘ Mamma, do I have to do what I want to all day long ? ” 
Yet the sober fact of freedom does exist in any good 
school nowadays. The teacher’s job is no longer 
conceived of as ‘‘ keeping order,” the sort of order which 
s Macmillan’s Teaching in Practice for Seniors : an Encyclopaedia 
of Modern Methods of Teaching in the Senior School. Written by 
Recognized Authorities in Education and Edited by E. J. S. Lay. 


In Eight Volumes, with a Portfolio of 150 Class Pictures and 
Special Frame. (£7 128. od. per set. Macmillan.) 
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is continually liable to break out into disorder. The 
situation is changed, because the old restraints, necessi- 
tated by huge classes and a dull routine of prescribed 
lessons, no longer exist. And the new spirit of freedom 
may be applied, not only in what is usually known as 
discipline, but also in what are known as lessons. A 
special and a striking instance is provided incidentally 
in Mr. A. Greenough’s book Educational Needs of the 
14-15 Group,‘ in which he places on record an important 
experiment in a senior school at Chesterfield. A unique 
opportunity presented itself, and was used by him in a 
way which may prove full of suggestion to others when 
the Act of 1936 comes into force. At Chesterfield the 
provisions of that Act have been anticipated with regard 
to the 14-15 group, and experience has accordingly 
been gained with that fluctuating and puzzling group. 
The basic principle of Mr. Greenough’s experiment is 
that of freedom for the pupil—within certain limits. 
Entire freedom is neither practicable nor desirable, 
because the pupil normally expects, and is entitled to, 
a measure of directed activity. On the intellectual side, 
for example, two periods of written English and three of 
mathematics were made compulsory, but otherwise a boy 
was free to choose and even to omit. How this plan of 
“freedom with security” worked out in detail, and to what 
general conclusions it has provisionally led the author, 
may be seen in the well-filled pages of this small book. 

Another notable experiment in the direction of 
freedom—this time in the junior school—is placed on 
record by Mr. G. J. Cons and Miss C. Fletcher, of Gold- 
smiths’ College, in their little book entitled Actuality in 
School. They, too, seek greater freedom for teachers and 
for scholars—freedom from the old tyranny of rigid time- 
tables, of rigidly prescribed syllabuses and text-books, 
and of those abstractions from the real experiences of 
daily life which we call “ subjects.” Such abstractions 
are of course necessary up to a point, because of the 
necessity of acquiring certain techniques. But when 
pursued beyond that point they rob school life of what 
these authors are intent upon—the actuality that comes 
of living relations with one’s environment. So, in a 
quarter of London where the environment seemed to 
offer little promise, they brought the children into actual 
contact with the postman, the dustman, the fireman, the 
factory and the milk-shop; and they show how this 
contact with actual life lit up the whole school scene 
and gave meaning and purpose to the study of “ subjects” 
which would otherwise have been a dull round of lessons 
having no particular aim or purpose. Actuality in School 
may be regarded as a practical exemplification of the 
philosophy of education recently expounded by John 
Dewey in his book Experience and Education. This is 
high praise, but it is well deserved. 

The last book on our list, which is added by way of 
contrast, makes mournful reading after the lively 
excursions into the realm of individual freedom described 


“Educational Needs of the 14-f5 Group: a Record of an 
Experiment in a Senior School. By A. GREENOUGH. (5s. net. 
The Unicorn Press.) 


s Actuality in School: An Experiment in Social Education. 
y G. J. Cons and CATHERINE FLETCHER. (2s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 
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in the preceding paragraphs. The two English investi- 
gators who are responsible for the pamphlet Education 
in Nazi Germany® have given lengthy quotations from 
varied German sources to show that a whole great 
nation is being “ conditioned ” by the control of the 
minds of its youth. The aims and methods of education 
are controlled from above, and the smallest details of 
the text-books are coloured by a thoroughly militaristic 
outlook. Freedom for the teacher does not exist, but 
has given place to ‘‘a complete uniformity of outlook 
and teaching.” The only cheering thought that occurs 
to one in laying down this pamphlet is that it describes 
a system which seems contrary to all that one knows of 
essential human nature, and which therefore cannot 
stand the test of time. 


6 Education in Nazi Germany. By Two English Investigators. 


(ts. Kulturkampf Association.) 


Juvenile Art: Standing Exhibition for Teachers, 
Northern Ireland.—It has now been decided by the 
Northern Ireland Ministry of Education to maintain a 
standing exhibition of pupil’s art work at Ministry head- 
quarters in Ormeau Avenue, Belfast, for the use of all 
school teachers. Mr. John Hunter, the Ministry’s Inspector 
of Art, said that the intention was to change the selected 
works at monthly intervals. The present exhibition con- 
sists of nearly a hundred works, all by elementary school 
children ranging in age from 4 to 14 and includes many 
interesting examples of youthful observation. 


Scholarships to America for School Masters and 
Mistresses.—The Walter Hines Page Travelling Scholar- 
ships are again offered by the Education Committee of the 
English-Speaking Union in 1939, to enable teachers to 
visit the United States of America. The holder of the 
Senior Page Scholarship (for women only) is invited to 
spend two months in America as the guest of the English- 
Speaking Union of the United States, and her hostesses 
are prepared to arrange for her to study any aspect of 
American life in which she is interested. The scholarship 
is to the value of {100, with complete hospitality. To 
meet the remaining travelling and incidental expenses the 
teacher need only provide a further {60. In 1939 also, 
three additional Page Scholarships have again been offered 
respectively by the Association of Assistant Mistresses, the 
National Union of Teachers, and the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Assistant Masters; these will be awarded by 
the English-Speaking Union. These scholarship which are 
open to members of their respective associations only, 
provide the same American hospitality and opportunities as 
the Senior Page Scholarship, but are for only one month and 
are each to the value of £50. In addition to these scholar- 
ships, in previous years several branches of the English- 
Speaking Union of the United States offered Page Scholar- 
ships to the value of £50, carrying the same conditions of 
hospitality, to men or women secondary or elementary 
teachers; it is hoped that similar scholarships will be 
offered this year. The Chautauqua Institution again 
offers two scholarships to British women teachers entitling 
the holders to a six weeks’ stay during July and August 
at the Chautauqua Summer School, New York State ; 
one of these will be awarded to an elementary teacher. 
After the Summer School, the English-Speaking Union of 


the United States offers further hospitality where required, 


so that the teachers have only to pay their travelling and 
incidental expenses (which, in 1938, amounted to about 
£80). Applications for all scholarships should reach the 
Committee not later than February 18, 1939. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Education Secretary, English- 
Speaking Union, Dartmouth House, 37 Charles Street, 
Berkeley Square, London, W. 1. 
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Museums and the Schools 


A Report on the Museums and Art Galleries of the 
British Isles (other than National Museums) 
By S. F. MARKHAM. (Dunfermline : Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust.) 

Once again the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust has 
made possible a report which fills an urgent need. Mr. 
Markham is one of the very few people who could have 
produced so comprehensive, balanced and valuable a 
report as this. Educationists cannot afford to put the 
volume aside unread, for it makes plain the large and 
increasing educational policy which some Museums in the 
Provinces successfully pursue. 

We read that museums give facilities to hold classes in 
their premises, using their exhibits to illustrate the subjects, 
and this teaching is amplified by lantern and in some cases 
by cinematograph films—with sound. Teachers from the 
schools sometimes do the teaching, but experts from the 
museum staffs are also available. 

Recently, as pointed out in the report, experiments on 
a large scale of loans of objects to schools have been made. 
In Derbyshire and at Leicester these schemes have been 
financed by the Trust. Collections of objects, embracing 
history, art, archaeology, biology and geography, are lent 
free to schools and adult institutions. It seems to be more 
certainly recognized that the contact with reality which 


Biology and 


Methods and Materials for Teaching Biological Sciences : 
A Text and Source Book for Teachers in Training 
and in Service 
By Prof. D. F. MILLER and Prof. G. W. BLADES. 
(21s. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

This book is written by two professors of biology in the 
Ohio State University, one of whom is responsible for 
training teachers in the biological sciences. It is intended 
for those who teach the equivalent of the English secondary 
school curriculum. 

It is divided into two parts, the first dealing with the 
principles and problems of biology teaching, the second 
with the practical aspects of biology in the school laboratory. 

The first part, which is intended for use as a text book by 
students in training, may seem long and over simplified 
to the experienced teacher but it is worthy of consultation 
on account of its elaboration of the problem or project 
method. The authors state in their preface that this is 
one of the aims of the book: “ to foster through suggestion, 
the use of the problem and project method in order to give 
to the student not merely biological information but also 
practice in using this information in the understanding of 
principles and the application of these principles to his 
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museums can provide is a very desirable phase in teaching 
any subject. 

The importance and help which are given by museums 
to adult education (Chapter XVI) is well worth study, 
for here is a field of great promise. 

Almost all the illustrations make plain educational 
principles, and are carefully selected. 

If this report has the effect of bringing the uses and 
defects—and there are many—of provincial museums to the 
notice and careful judgment of the Government, educa- 
tionists and the mass of the enlightened public, the Carnegie 
Trust, Mr. Markham and the Museums’ Association will 
have reason to feel gratified. 

Although close relations exist in some areas between 
education authorities and museum authorities, generally, 
there is little co-operation. The way in which better relations 
might be brought about is discussed by Mr. Markham. 
Britain is a long way behind the U.S.A. and Germany 
in co-operation between the schools and the museums. 
The facts which the Report bring before us are well worth 
investigating, and help to emphasize the remark of Mr. 
Markham that museums “can teach more about certain 
things in a few minutes than the best illustrated books 
or the most skilful of teachers can do in a much longer 
period.” 
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daily life.” The authors give detailed accounts of biological 
projects worked out under their supervision in schools. 
The first part of the book is well worth consideration by 
teachers in this country on this aspect alone. 

The second part of the book fulfils a long felt need. 
Teachers of biology have at their command very little 
literature which gives assistance in the preparation and 
management of material and the devising of simple 
experiments specifically suitable for schools. Too often, 
therefore, they have to rely on simplified arrangements of 
material with which they have been familiar in their 
University work. This book suggests apparatus which 
can be made simply and from inexpensive materials, it 
explains how to collect, preserve and culture living material, 
and the field covered is that of a comprehensive school 
biology course. The references are of course to American 
plants and animals, but even where these differ from 
English ones the types selected are common and easily 
obtained, so that the English teacher will find no difficulty 
in using the book as a guide. 

This second part of the book, which comprises two- 
thirds of the total length makes the book a valuable and 
almost unique contribution to the teaching of biology. 


The School and the Farm 


The Farming Year 
By Prof. J. A. Scorr Watson. (School Edition, 
238. 9d.; Young Farmers’ Club Edition, 3s. Longmans.) 
The conception of biology as a subject of cultural value 
for the many as well as a science for the few has resulted 


in the publication, during the last few years, of a large 
number of books on the subject for the uninitiated and for 
the young. This has had a good effect upon the science 
itself, for the scientist, who can, if uninterrupted, live in the 
rarefied air of science for science’ sake, has been compelled 
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to show that his knowledge has a human significance, 
affects our daily work, and can be discussed in everyday 
terms. A similar change is to be found in the schools, 
where the daily work is being brought more and more into 
relation with the work of the world and where scholarship 
is shown to extend beyond the covers of a book. 

This attitude toward biology should lift the subject out 
of the rut called Rural Science and make it a part of the 
intellectual equipment of townsman and countryman alike. 
Similarly the schools could, as many do, make this biology 
areal part of a day of action, in which living animals that 
have to be handled and fed, and the earth that has to be 
dug and propitiated, play a part. Such activities need 
guidance, and guidance to be effective must have know- 
ledge. This knowledge, moreover, must concern agri- 
culture, the greatest of the many industries involving 
applied biology. 

Prof. Watson's prose is such that all of us over 12 years 
old can read it with enjoyment and understanding. The 
popularity of the book proves that a book written for 
intelligent young people can be made of interest to their 
elders. In a senior school library it will be borrowed by 
everybody, and in class it will prove to be a popular 
reader. 

Each chapter deals with the farmer’s problems, of head and 
of hand, in one branch of the industry. Sheep farming on the 
hills of the north and west ; the grazier’s life in the richer 
vales and plains; traditional rotation farming with its 
dependence upon the shepherd and his beloved sheep ; 
the specialist fruit farmer in his constant war against an 
ever increasing number of enemies. These are a few of the 
thirteen chapters that make up the book. Every one, no 
matter what his home county may be, must feel at home 
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in at least one of the chapters, while the town dweller is 
given an exhilarating sense of having been behind the 
scenes in every act. 

Words alone, however, cannot complete the picture of 
an industry in which methods and conditions are so many 
and so various. Pictures are a necessary accompaniment 
to the text. Farming is not all misty morns and dewy 
eves, nor is it all misery and muck. It is neither universally 
picturesque and old-fashioned nor highly mechanized in 
all departments. It is a surprising mixture of all these 
elements, and the 102 photographs that accompany the 
text illustrate this fact. They show, moreover, man’s 
continual struggle to bring his ever-increasing ingenuity 
into harmony with nature. He tampers with the natural 
tempo of his crops and of his stock, and thus, through the 
unalterable seasons, presents himself with new problems to 
solve. 

Some of these problems, where they do not come into 
the text, are discussed in short under-lines to the pictures. 
The intention of these under-lines is evidently to show that 
reading can add to the enjoyment and understanding of a 
picture, for several of them indicate problems that appear 
only when the picture is thoroughly understood. 

A final section in the book gives problems on the subjects 
of the several chapters, and many of these lead the reader 
away from the four walls of the class-room to research in 
the open air. A glossary of unusual and the more technical 
terms (such as the confusing “ hog ” and “ hogg,” and the 
hardworked “‘ litter ”) and a subject index add considerably 
to the value and extend the uses of this book. 

The National Federation of Young Farmers’ Clubs is to 
be congratulated upon taking the initiative in producing 
this useful book. 


The Problem Child 


The Human Problem in Schools : a Psychological Study 
carried out on behalf of the Girls’ Public Bay School 
Trust 
By MARION MILNER. (8s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The movement represented by the girls’ high schools 
will always be recognized as an important one in the history 
of English education, and a place of honour will always be 
given to the Girls’ Public Day School Trust. The pioneers 
did a great work. But they could not be expected to see 
into the future. No course was open to them but to follow 
the example of the boys’ schools, and the example, as was 
seen even in those times by reformers who possessed no 
power, was not in all respects a good one. The typical 
high-school mistress had herself passed through a similar 
school, had proceeded to one of the women’s colleges, had 
returned to the high school, taught all day, and marked 
exercises all the evening. Her ideals and her standards 
were necessarily academic, and her judgments on her pupils, 
and her handling of them, necessarily bore the marks of 
her own training. Times have changed, and the modern 
schoolmistress sees things differently. Well aware that 
something was wrong that must be righted, the head 
mistresses of the Trust schools were instrumental in 
securing the services of a psychological investigator, whose 
inquiries were to be based upon a definite and an agreed 
programme. That they were fortunate in their choice of 
an investigator (a point of capital importance) there is not 


the least doubt. We can give only a few examples drawn 
from one part of Mrs. Milner’s careful and sympathetic 
work. It is all very well, she says in effect, for the girl who 
takes kindly to academic pursuits and is engrossed in them. 
But what about the girl who day-dreams about foreign 
travel in the midst of a sum in square root ? Or the girl 
whose alleged idleness and defiance turn out to be the only 
ways she knew of to protect herself against the persistent 
demands for academic work beyond her powers? Or the 
girl whose antagonism towards the teacher, with conse- 
quences ruinous to her work, is found to be a “‘ projection ” 
of the situation in the home? Or the girl who has no 
hobbies at all, or else no place in which to practise them ? 
Such attempts of the psychologist to get behind the 
“ laziness,” the “ slackness,”’ the “ poor work,” the “ waste 
of time ” and the “ lack of interest ’’ which constitute so 
much of the vocabulary of unsatisfactory reports, are full 
of suggestion to the harassed teacher. Here we have 
educational psychology at its best. 

The report of the Consultative Committee on The 
Primary School (1931) stated that the curriculum of such 
a school ‘‘ should be thought of in terms of activity and 
experience rather than of knowledge to be acquired and 
facts to be stored.” It is highly significant that those 
oft-quoted words are exactly repeated in the Committee's 
new report on Secondary Education. And they are in 
precise accord with Mrs. Milner’s comment on “the 
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top-heavy emphasis on intellectualization of experience in 
school work,” and her statement that “no amount of 
urging or scolding or other attempt to stimulate will- 
power will turn an innately non-academic intelligence 
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into one that makes possible the passing of academic 
examinations.” 

We think that all concerned are to be congratulated upon 
the production of this valuable report. 


The New Education Fellowship in New Zealand 


Modern Trends in Education : the Proceedings of the 
New Education Fellowship Conference held in New 
Zealand in July, 1937 
Edited by A. E.CAMPBELL, assisted by C. L. BAILEY. (10s. 
Wellington, New Zealand: Whitcombe and Tombs.) 

This remarkable book certainly deserves a longer notice 
than is practicable in this place. It consists of reports, 
sometimes full and sometimes unfortunately brief, of 
addresses given at a conference held in New Zealand in 
the summer of 1937, under the auspices of the New 
Education Fellowship. To say that the conference was 
organized by the N.E.F. is, among other things, to say that 
it was international in its outlook. England was represented 
among the speakers by Mr. Salter Davies, Mr. G. T. Hankin, 
Mrs. Susan Isaacs, Sir Percy Meadon and Dr. (now Sir) 
Cyril Norwood ; Scotland was represented only, but very 
ably, by Dr. Wm. Boyd; Canada by Mr. A. Lismer, 
Educational Supervisor at the Toronto Art Gallery ; 
South Africa by Dr. E. G. Malherbe ; the United States by 
Drs. Brunner, Hart, Kandel and Rugg; Finland by 
Rektor Zilliacus of Helsingfors; and Austria by Dr. 
Dengler of the Austro-American Institute of Education, 
Vienna. The conference was held at four centres, the 
enrolments totalled nearly six thousand, and in some 
cases hundreds were turned away from halls that had 
seating capacity for three thousand. Evidently both 
visitors and visited had a wonderful time. 

No kind of educational institution, from the nursery 
school to the university was omitted from the purview of 
the conference. It included also in its scope the more 
important general aspects of education—its basic principles, 
its organization and administration and so on. We are 
therefore compelled to pick and choose items for special 
comment, and the task is no easy one. Speaking from his 
experience in the large and richly varied Kentish area, 
Mr. Salter Davies emphasized the weakness as well as the 
strength of the English administrative system, with its 
out-of-date ‘‘ Part III” authorities. He also had to 
confess that, though there is a true place for drudgery in 
all good work with a clearly conceived end, there is no 


Minor Notices 


place for such soulless drudgery as still goes on in some of 
our English schools. Dr. Hart gave robust expression to 
American ideas when he declared that it is a dangerous 
waste of human material to turn boys and girls, even at 
the age of 16, into the streets with no legitimate occupation ; 
and that every man, even if compelled to push a barrow all 
his life, should receive the education which will help him 
to enjoy life more fully. 

It was inevitable that examinations should be fully 
discussed, but it was in another connexion that a significant 
remark was made about them, to the effect that in the new 
modern or central schools of Kent there is no leaving 
examination ‘‘ because it is felt that such an examination 
would tend to stereotype the curriculum, and the employers 
are rapidly learning that the character of a school and the 
recommendation of the head teacher are of greater value than 
any school certificate.” The contributions of Dr. Brunner, 
who specializes in rural sociology at Columbia, on the 
subject of rural education, are well worth consideration 
by others besides the teachers of New Zealand. On the 
question of the training of teachers, more than one 
speaker expressed sound views; e.g. that no process 
of training can make a good teacher out of the wrong 
material, and that a two-year course is insufficient. The 
opinion, also strongly expressed, that the university is the 
right place for training all teachers, we think sound in 
principle, but needing careful application in practice, 
especially as regards teachers of young children. 

One of the most interesting papers was that in which 
Dr. Wm. Boyd gave his impressions, obviously sincere and 
friendly and as obviously plain-spoken, of New Zealand 
education. He told New Zealand that the central authority 
should relax its grip as education advances, and that the 
better the teachers the less need for supervision from 
above; that teaching could never be a decent profession 
under the wretched grading system which prevails; and 
that New Zealand made a bad mistake when she copied 
England’s plan of erecting a high wall between primary 
and secondary schools. Dr. Boyd was entitled to a Scots- 
man’s dig at our doings south of the Tweed. 


Education 


The London Head Teachers’ Association, 1888-1938 
(3s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

This is an interesting record of fifty years of change in 
London’s education. We had almost written fifty years 
of progress, but the word progress is more cautiously used 
now than it was in Victorian times. Several distinguished 
former officers of the London County Council contribute 
to the volume. Among them we may mention in particular 
Dr. Spencer who writes a lively and informative article on 


Inspectors and Inspecting, a subject which lends itself to 
his somewhat sardonic humour. The record is illustrated 
by a large number of photographs of persons and places. 
The photographs of classes of children fifty years ago and 
at the present time speak eloquently of social progress. 
Good modern school buildings are also represented, but not 
the buildings which accommodated the children of fifty 
years ago, and which still exist, and ought, as Mr. Rich 
implies in his foreword, to be blown up or pulled down 
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We end by congratulating the L.H.T.A. on the abundant 
evidence that, in spite of all difficulties, the teachers have 
played their part well. 


Objectives and Problems of Vocational Education 
Edited by Prof. E. A. LEE. Second Edition. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

The changes in agricultural, industrial, commercial and 
social conditions in the last ten years, the further experience 
of federal aid to vocational education in the United States, 
and the increased interest in youth, are the reasons given 
for the issue of a revised edition of this book. It contains 
contributions from experts in the varied field of educational 
vocational effort, and forms an authoritative survey of the 
progress, present position and prospects of vocational 
education in the United States. 


(21s. 


The Intermediate Schools of New Zealand : a Survey 
By C. E. Beesy. With Appendices by C. L. BAILEY. 
(10s. net. New Zealand: Council for Educational 
Research ; London : Oxford University Press.) 

This able and thorough survey of the intermediate schools 
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of New Zealand is intended primarily for administrators 
and teachers who are directly concerned with them. It 
has a wider interest, and may be read with profit by all who 
are perplexed by the still unsolved problems raised by the 
recommendations of the Hadow Report. The position in 
respect of “ ır plus” children in England and other 
countries is admirably summarized in a series of appendices. 


Do Adolescents Need Parents? 
By KATHERINE W. TAYLOR. (8s. 6d. net. 
and London: Appleton-Century Co.) 

Do Adolescents Need Parents ? is the latest book of the 
series presented by the Commission on Human Relations 
of the Progressive Education Association. Such a book 
could have been written only by a parent who has had 
considerable experience as a leader of parent-education 
classes. Here are three hundred pages of homely common 
sense and sound advice on parent-adolescent problems, 
backed, for the most part, by sound psychology and written 
in a confident and pleasant style. All parents and all 
teachers will find this book helpful and even, perhaps, 
stimulating. 


New York 


English, Poetry and Drama 


|. (a) Dead Man’s Gold. 
By T. C. BRIDGES. 
(b) Gunpowder, Treason and Plot 
A. E. CHAPMAN. 
(c) The King’s Pipe 
By Capt. J. E. GURDON. 
(d) The Royal Messenger 
By F. W. Howe. 
(e) Cubs to the Rescue 
By R. S. Lyons. 
(f) In Quest of the Black Orchid 
By C. B. RuTLeEy. 
Edited for School Use by C. DEALTrRY. 
Readers.) (1s. each. Warne.) 
2. (a) Many Pathways 
(b) Wide Horizons 
Edited by Dr. A. G. HuGHEs and E. W. PARKER. 
(The Heritage of Books.) (With Exercises, 2s. 6d. 
each. Without Exercises, 2s. 4d. each. Longmans.) 
3. (a) Adventures of Gerard : from The Cloister and 
the Hearth by Charles Reade 
Selected, with Introduction and Notes, by N. B. 
McKELLar. 
(b) Witches, Warlocks and Ghosts: Tales of the 
Supernatural 
Selected and Edited by J. E. Mason. 
(c) In and Out of School: Tales and Episodes of 
School Life 
Selected and Edited by J. E. Mason. 
(d) Moby Dick 
By H. MELVILLE. 
MASON. 
(Self-Study English Series.) 
Boyd.) 

(1) These are all tales of adventure, and unlucky will be 
the boy who embarks upon (a) or (c) before finishing his 
home-work, for he will certainly not be able to lay down 
either before reaching the last page. The setting of (a) 
is the Far North of America and it concerns a search for 
gold. (c) is filled with accounts of breathless flights by 
sea and aeroplane in pursuit of the members of a gang 
trying to procure a deadly poison from a certain island in 


(The Nomad 


Abridged and Edited by J. E. 


(Is. 2d. each. Oliver & 


the East Indies. There is an unfortunate grammatical 
slip on the first page of (b): “ Of he whom I knew as 
my father.” 

(2) The long list of “ acknowledgements ” shows how 
much copyright material figures among these admirably 
chosen extracts in prose and verse, which include a thrilling 
one from “ The Great Trans-Pacific Flight,” and a poem by 
Lord Gorell, ‘‘ London to Paris by Air.” A noteworthy 
feature in both readers is “ My Library List,” giving the 
titles of a score of volumes, some long famous, some quite 
recent, like One’s Company, Tschtffely’s Ride, First over 
Everest, in addition to tests, exercises and suggestions for 
composition. 

(3) These have the advantage for the independent student 
of notes, questions and exercises on the text, as well as 
helpful introductions. 


On the Art of Thackeray 
By H. N. WETHERED. (12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Thackeray wears exceedingly well, particularly as a 
novelist. In his preface Mr. Wethered refers to the peculiar 
intimacy between Thackeray’s life and his writings. One 
needs to know the man in order to enjoy his writings to 
the full. Here is an ideal book for that purpose : it reveals 
the man himself and provides an interesting commentary 
on his novels and other writings. An index would have 
helped. 


The British Annual of Literature 
Vol. rı. (5s. British Authors’ Press.) 

This is the first volume of a distinctly ambitious annual 
production. There is a rich variety of fare, likely to appeal 
to a wide circle of English readers in all parts of the Empire. 
It is attractively produced and illustrated and deserves to 
be a success. 


Narrative and Descriptive Essays 
By ADDISON and GOLDSMITH. 
CoLLINs and H. A. TREBLE. (2s. 
Press.) 

An introduction to the essays of Addison and Goldsmith. 
An appendix of eight pages contains Thackeray’s picture 
of Addison (from Henry Esmond) and Boswell’s picture of 
Goldsmith (from his Life of Dr. Johnson.) 


Edited by V. H. 
Oxford : Clarendon 
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Modern English Prose 
Second Series. Selected and Edited by G. Boas. 
(Scholar’s Library.) (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
This is a welcome supplement to the first series of Modern 
English Prose that Mr. Boas edited five years ago. A new 
section on “ Travel ” is now included. 


Gulliver’s Travels 
By JONATHAN Swirt. Parts 1—3. With Introduction 
and Notes by A. J. Wyatt and H. OSBORNE. (3s. 6d. 
University Tutorial Press.) 
These three books of the famous “ Travels ” are judi- 
ciously edited, with an introduction of 15 pages, and some 
40 pages of notes. 


The Poets’ Way 
Selected by E. W. PARKER. Edited by A. R. Moon. 
New Edition. (Complete, 3s. 6d. Stage 2, 1s. 6d. 
Longmans.) 
This is a deservedly popular anthology for school use. 
In the new edition of Stage 2 twelve additional poems have 
been included. 


Sir Thomas More (c. 1590-1594) : an Anonymous Play 
of the Sixteenth Century ascribed in part to 
Shakespeare 
Edited in Five Acts by Canon J. SHIRLEY. 
Canterbury : Goulden.) 

Students of Shakespeare will be grateful to Canon 
Shirley for having made this play accessible to them for 
the first time at this low cost. The play was very success- 
fully produced at The King’s School, Canterbury, last 
November. 


(1s. 6d. 
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Troilus and Cressida 
Edited by Prof. B. DOBRÉE. 
speare.) (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 
As the editor points out in his introduction, this play 
was generally ignored before the war, but in recent years 
there has been a marked revival of interest in it. Prof. 
Dobrée has performed a timely and welcome piece of work. 


Richard of Bordeaux: a Play in Two Acts 
By G. Daviot. Edited by C. H. Locxitr. (Heritage 
of Literature Series.) (2s. 3d. Longmans.) 

The publishers are to be congratulated on offering in 
this series one of the most successful and most important 
of recent historical plays. Asa provocative and stimulating 
sidelight on history this play deserves to rank with Shaw’s 
Saint Joan. 


(The Warwick Shake- 


The Drama Highway: a Graded Course in Drama 
Edited by J. HAMPDEN. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 
Children of 11 or 12 years will enjoy a book like this, 
which will combine instruction in action and in speech. 


Puppets and the Puppet Stage 
By C. W. Beaumont. (Wrappers, 7s. 6d. Cloth, 
tos. 6d. Studio Ltd.) 

For those interested in the Puppet Stage this is a mos- 
valuable book. After a very interesting Historical Intro, 
duction, it contains sections on The Anatomy of the puppett 
describing how the different types work; the puppet 
to-day, its popularity in various countries ; and New uses 
for the puppet, including some account of its growing use 
in education, and in advertising. There are over 100 pages 
of delightful illustrations. 


Geography | 


The United States at Work 
By Maune C. MARTIN and Dr. C. E. Cooper. (8s. 6d. 
net. Heath.) 

It is characteristic of American school geography that 
this book should be published as one of a series of correlated 
social studies. In it an attempt has been made to carry 
into effect the suggestions embodied in the Thirty-second 
Year Book of the American National Society for the Study 
of Education, a volume which contains the fullest statement 
yet published of the aims and scope of Geography Teaching. 
The book is divided into six study-units which cover all 
that may reasonably be expected in a high-school course 
of American geography. The economic development of the 
United States is traced from the hunting stage to the 
industrial civilization of the present day and ends with a 
section on how workers may have steady employment. 
Although written for American students, this book may 
safely be added to the sixth-form library. 


Saga of the Discovery 
By L. C. BERNACCHI. (ros. 6d. net. Blackie) 

This full and illuminating account of the work of the 
Discovery should find a place in every school library. 
Although many stirring adventures are described there is 
nothing mawkish in this book and great reputations have 
not been spared in the discussion of the responsibility for 
faulty organization. The illustrations throughout are 
excellent. 


Children’s Map of London 
(Paper, folded, 1s. 6d. Cloth folded, 3s. Bartholomew) 
This shows the principal streets and buildings between 
St. Pancras and Waterloo and between Marble Arch and 


Fenchurch Street. It is embellished with a decorative 
border of nursery-tale pictures and the arms of the City, 
County, See and University of London. 


Earth Science : a Physiography 
By G. L. FLETCHER. Based on “ New Physiography ” 
by A. L. AREy, F. L. Bryant, W. C. CLENDENIN and 
W. T. Morrey. (7s. 6d. Heath.) 

Although at the beginning of the present century a 
composite subject, known as phystography, was recognized 
for examination purposes as an entity, its most useful 
elements, generally described as physical geography, now 
form part of the normal course in geography while the 
purely geological material is regarded as beyond the scope 
of work in secondary schools. A few schools give courses 
in formal geology and an attempt is being made to reintro- 
duce it as a subject in the general science course. Earth 
Science has been written for American students but it may 
be commended for use as a middle-form text-book in a 
general science course which includes geology. 


Shropshire : the Geography of the County of Salop 
By Prof. W. W. Watts, with a Section on County 
Organization by W. L. EDGE. (3s. 6d. net. Wilding). 

Published originally in 1919, this book may be regarded 
as a model description of the geography of a county. In 
the new edition a section on the administrative, judicial, 
educational, and religious organization of the county has 
been included and several new illustrations have been 
added. Students of the geography of Shropshire who 
compare the population figures given in the two editions 
will find remarkable evidence of rural depopulation and 
of the growth of the county town during the post-war period. 
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History 


A Constitutional History of England, 1642-1801 
By Dr. M. A. THOMSON. (16s. net. Methuen.) 

This is the first volume to be published of a new and 
highly important series of five monographs on constitutional 
history projected by Messrs. Methuen under the general 
editorship of Prof. R. F. Treharne of Aberystwyth. The 
general editor in an introductory note rightly says that 
so much original research into constitutional problems has 
been carried out in recent years that the time has come to 
collect and synthesize its main results. Of no period is this 
more true than of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
with which Dr. Thomson deals. And no period of English 
constitutional development is more important than that 
which saw the Great Rebellion, the Glorious Revolution, 
and the establishment of the Cabinet System of Government. 
Dr. Thomson has made an exhaustive study of the latest 
authorities and he has constructed therefrom a narrative 
of masterly lucidity. His scholarly volume most happily 
inaugurates the new series. 


The Oxford Historical Note-Books 
By R. A. F. Mears. No. 1: British History, 1603- 
1815. (1s. 8d. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

This is an exercise book rather than a note-book, and it 
is as much geographical as historical. It contains twenty- 
four valuable and suggestive sketch maps illustrative of 
the period 1603-1815, each of them accompanied by a 
series of test questions. The whole forms a useful com- 
panion to the historical text-book. 


The Alms, Methods and Activity of the League of 
Nations 
Revised Edition. (2s. Geneva: League of Nations ; 
London: Allen & Unwin.) 

This revised and much enlarged edition of the League 
of Nations handbook is timely and welcome. The present 
disrepute into which the League has fallen makes peculiarly 
valuable a new chapter setting forth the problems which 
have been successfully solved by the League since it came 
into operation in 1920. Its quiet and efficient settlement 
of numerous disputes needs to be set off against its few 
noisy and resounding failures. This inexpensive volume 
is an indispensable work of reference for all publicists. 


The Common People, 1746-1938 
By G. D. H. Core and R. POSTGATE. 
Methuen.) 

More than two generations have passed since John 
Richard Green wrote a short history of the English people, 
in which he dismissed briefly the doings of prominent but 
unimportant persons, and never sank to the level of 
“ drum-and-trumpet history.” In so doing he set going 
a movement in favour of social history which has revolu- 
tionized the teaching of history in our schools. The 
authors of the volume before us go a step farther. Their 
theme is the common people—the people freely referred 
to in blue-books and in parliament a century ago as the 
lower orders, and later as the working classes. The book 
begins with eighteenth-century England, and proceeds 
through the industrial revolution, the reform act, the corn 
laws, the Victorian age, imperialism and socialism, the 
war years, and so to the post-war period. In the first half 
of the book the reader is naturally taken over familiar 
ground, though the treatment is fresh and possesses an 
interest all its own. Most readers will probably set a special 


(6s. net. 


value upon the second half, in which the writers, of course 
from their own standpoint, tell the story, right down to 
date, of the years within living memory. The chapters on 
the “ dole,” the general strike, the two labour governments, 
and wages before and after the war, are good examples of 
the authors’ power of so marshalling masses of facts as to 
win the reader’s attention. It is now widely admitted that 
the attempt to conceal one’s sympathies in the writing of 
history is apt to end in making history as dull as ditch- 
water, and we do not therefore complain that it is pretty 
clear where the writers’ sympathies lie. The book will no 
doubt be much used in adult classes, and will, we think, 
reach a still wider public. 


The Struggle for the Danube and the Little Entente, 

1929-1938 

By R. MacuRay. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This is an able, important and extremely disquieting 

book. It should be read by all interested in international 
politics, in spite of the fact that, although only just pub- 
lished, it is already out of date. For it assumes a Czecho- 
slovakia still intact and still “ the keystone of the European 
arch.” Mr. Machray really surveys the whole European 
situation from the standpoint of the Middle Danube. He 
traces the course of events, year by year, since 1929, and 
shows how the policy of the Western Powers, directed by 
confused , and ephemeral prime ministers and foreign 
secretaries, has been continuously defeated by the clear and 
ruthless determination of the dictators. 


The Material of English History 
By F. J. WEavER. (Discussion Books.) 
Nelson.) 

A brief but exceedingly competent and valuable account 
of the original sources from which the authentic history 
of England is derived. No student who is contemplating 
any sort of historical research can afford to neglect 
Mr. Weaver’s expert guidance. 


The Birth of the United States 
By J. E. ANTHONY. (2s. Macmillan.) 
A brief account of the war of American Independence 
with a few notes on later events. 


Lord Roberts 
By Lt.-Col. H. de WaTTEVILLE (‘‘ Order of Merit ” 
Series.) (5s. net. Blackie.) 

It was an excellent idea to project a series of biographies 
of notable men on whom the Order of Merit has been 
conferred. For the Order, instituted in 1902 by King 
Edward VII, is limited to twenty-four members, and it is 
granted only to men of outstanding eminence. By universal 
consent Lord Roberts deserved the distinction bestowed 
upon him. It is good to be reminded by Colonel de 
Watteville’s excellent narrative of his long and most 
devoted service to the British Empire. No British com- 
mander was ever more honoured or beloved. 


(2s. net. 


ERRATUM 


WE beg to offer our apologies to Mr. E. L. Woodward 
and to the Oxford University Press for an error which 
occurred on page 38 of the January issue. The correct 
title of the book reviewed under the heading Studites in 
Democracy is The Age of Reform, 1815-1870. 
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Drawing-Board Geometry 

By F. G. HicBEE. (gs. 6d. net. 
London: Chapman & Hall.) 

The reviewer's qualifications for recommending a book 
on drawing-board geometry are no more than those of 
most mathematical teachers, and his strong commendation 
of this book must be read with this in mind. But any one 
with half an eye could see that this is an outstanding book 
partly from its format, partly from its patient and careful 
style. The format is unusual. The book has a spiral wire 
back which opens so that pages can be detached. Certain 
sheets are meant to be so detached, then to be cut out and 
folded into models. The projections of these models are 
then drawn. This seems an excellent idea, and it is obviously 
the result of experience in teaching ordinary students 
whose capacity for spatial visualization is poor. The book 
is written for American colleges and follows their con- 
ventions, but any teacher of mathematics who wished to 
learn this subject from a book could hardly ask for a more 

agreeable course. The price is astonishingly low. 


Progressive Geometry 
By H. W. BRISTER and W. G. E. DUKE. 
(3s. Oliver & Boyd.) 

This is the first volume of a distinctly unusual and 
original geometry course. The authors have serious doubts 
of the value of the usual preliminary instrumental work in 
geometry and prefer to base their course on genuine spatial 
experience. This seems to be a new idea, and it is worked 
out with great care and interest. The diagrams are excep- 
tionally good. This volume is worth inspection and we 
look forward to future parts of the complete work. 


School Certificate Geometry 
By H. G. GREEN. (4s. 6d. English Universities Press.) 
This book may appeal to teachers who require a minimum 
course of geometry treated on Euclidean lines. The author 
believes that pupils are confused by attempts to cover a 
wider field. He also believes that experimental or practical 
geometry is best treated as a different subject from formal 
geometry. These opinions are not held by most teachers 
if one may judge by geometry text-books now widely used. 
We are certain that they ignore the pupils’ reaction to 
what has to be learnt. In our experience the duller pupils 
profit more by a realistic and stimulating treatment of 
geometry, making free use of every day applications. 
The logical connexions of theorems stand out more clearly 
when pupils realize the possibilities of geometry. The book 
under review is Euclidean in appearance. There is very 
little use of algebraic notation, loci are treated very briefly 
and formally, similarity appears only late, proofs of con- 
gruence theorems are given. There is little to show of 
recent developments in the teaching of geometry. Solid 
geometry appears only in the final chapter, symmetry is 
explicitly ignored. But the author has tried to construct 
a logical course in which nothing need be omitted. We 
regret he has not included a great deal more. It is 
unfortunate that the printing of the book does not appeal 
to the eye. It is in fact distinctly difficult to read, by 
comparison with three or four geometry texts recently 
published. 


Introduction to Bessel Functions 
By F. Bowman. (Ios. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
This excellent and thoroughly modern book, by the head 
of the mathematical department in the Manchester College 


New York: Wiley ; 


Stage I. 


of Technology, will serve as an introduction to larger 
treatises. Physicists will appreciate the attention given 
to applications and students will be grateful for the many 
examples incorporated in the text—as well as for the hints 
which help to solve them. 


The A B C of Algebra 
By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. (Paper, 1s. 5d. Limp Cloth, 
1s. 7d. University of London Press.) 

This little book of exercises is intended for beginners, 
and covers the ground up to but excluding quadratic 
equations. The arrangement is familiar—a series of ques- 
tions on isolated topics. The book is well named; it is 
cheap. But it is a disappointing work from so eminent 
an author, especially as it succeeds a really outstanding 
contribution to geometry. It is disappointing because it 
is mostly the traditional material treated in the traditional 
way. There is no trace of the influence of Sir Percy Nunn’s 
pioneer work on the Teaching of Algebra. Yet after 
nearly twenty-five years that work has been justified in 
many official reports and successful text-books. In his 
preface Dr. Ballard hopes that the rule of signs will be 
rendered more intelligible by the treatment he gives: 
eagerly we turned to the exercise indicated—to find a 
method familiar from the days of a text-book published 
nearly thirty years ago! Nor do we see any justification 
for the elaborate manipulation given in the book; and 
even the problems are conventional. Surely an intelligence 
tester of Dr. Ballard’s eminence could have contributed 
some problems of real interest. We feel that a much 
more stimulating and real introduction to algebra might 
have been prepared. 


|. Sane Arithmetic for Seniors 
By C. WaRRELL. Book 2. 
Manilla, 1s. Harrap.) 

2. Right from the Start Arithmetic 
By Dr. F. J. SCHONELL and S. H. CRACKNELL. Books 
1—4. (Book 1, 1s. Book 2, 1s. 4d. Book 3, 1s. 8d. 
Book 4, 2s. Oliver & Boyd.) 

3. The Young Citizen’s Arithmetic 
By W. G. Points. Books 1, 2 and 3. (is. 3d. each. 
With Answers, 1s. 6d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

4. Constructive Arithmetic 
By A. F. Ropinson. (Books 1 and 2, Without 
Answers, Is. 2d. each; with Answers, Is. 4d. each 
Book 3, without Answers, 1s. 3d.; with Answers, 
Is. 6d. Book 4, without Answers, Is. 4d.; with 
Answers, 1s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

These series of arithmetic books are of a kind that is 
increasingly familiar. They all deal with real material, 
they are all well printed and cover the rudiments of arith- 
metic. They are based on recent Board of Education 
publications and are the work of competent teachers. Mr. 
Warrell’s book is arranged on the “ topic” plan, and 
discusses discounts and sales, arithmetic in the newspapers, 
&c. The calculations involve only simple percentages, 
money and areas. 

Messrs. Schonell and Cracknell have prepared a more 
elaborate series of books: unusually large and well printed 
and based on recent research. They are carefully arranged 
to fit in with either six monthly or annual promotions in 
the primary school. 

Mr. Points’ book has an attractive title and is very clear 
and compact. It is much easier to read than many of 


(Limp Cloth, 1s. 3d.; 
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these arithmetic books, and provides a course for boys of 
11 plus in a ‘‘ creamed school.” 

Mr. Robinson’s books deal with pupils from 8 to 11. 
They contain a wealth of examples arranged under several 
headings—oral practice, mixed sums and problems—so that 
their appearance is rather confusing. 


An Introduction to Co-ordinate Geometry: the 
Straight Line and Circle 
By W. S. Catro and F. J. H. Witiiams. (With 


Answers, 38. 6d. Without Answers, 3s. Harrap.) 
This book has been written for Mathematics on the 
Higher Standard in the Scottish Leaving Certificate 
Examination. The material is familiar and is written out 


at great length. 
Applied Workshop Calculations 
By W. A. J. CHAPMAN. (38. 6d. Arnold.) 

This seems to be an admirable book: compact, clearly 
printed, with vivid diagrams, the work of a mathematician 
who has direct experience of workshop problems. The 
calculations illustrated require all branches of simple 
mathematics, including mechanics but excluding the 
calculus. The book has been prepared with certain City 
and Guilds Intermediate Examinations in view, but it 
would interest any teacher of mathematics because its 
examples are real yet simple. 
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A School Algebra 
By A. WALKER and the late G. P. McNIcoL. 
Longmans.) 

This book offers a three year course in algebra. It 
attempts to combine the emphasis on manipulation of the 
older text-books with ideas (e.g. directed number) that 
are more recent. The result is a large collection of formal 
examples with a few scattered illustrations of the modern 
outlook. Formulae make a fleeting appearance. Diagrams 
are not plentiful. Directed numbers are introduced very 
early. There are also early chapters on substitution, and 
the four rules. Some of this manipulation is really surpris- 
ingly heavy. Graphs are briefly treated: one feels that 
the authors are thinking in terms of co-ordinate geometry. 
Teachers interested in a stimulating presentation of algebra 
will not find much here: those who have to prepare for 
certain unprogressive examinations may find the book 
useful. It has been well printed. 


Theory of Equations 
By Prof. J. M. THomas. 
ing Co.) 

A useful text-book in modern algebra, intended for 
university students taking mathematics as a subsidiary 
subject or beginning to read for an Honours degree. 
Numerous exercises and answers to them have been included. 


(38. 


(12s. McGraw-Hill Publish- 


Religious Knowledge 


Through Lands of the Bible 
By H. V. Morton. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

An excellent book for the Divinity section of the School 
Library. The indefatigable Mr. Morton has travelled from 
the Euphrates to the Nile, with several digressions ; and 
the result, as might be expected, is a book of very consider- 
able interest and charm. Though its religious standpoint 
is quite uncritical, it throws much light on the life and times 
of the Bible and early Christianity. There are twenty-five 
most attractive illustrations. 


Historical Studies in the Life of Jesus 
By W. M. WIGFIELD. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 

In spite of its rather ponderous title, this little book by 
the Head Master of Godalming County School gives a 
simple outline of the life and teaching of Jesus which should 
be useful as the foundation of two or three terms’ work in 
Middle School Forms. It is based on actual teaching 
experience, and its style is fresh and vigorous. The writer 
has some knowledge of modern New Testament criticism, 
and we can recommend his book as likely to promote an 
up to date and intelligent approach to the Gospels. 


Abraham of Ur 
By H. CosTLEy-WHITE. 
(ss. net. Rich & Cowan.) 
We have remarked before, in noticing other volumes of 
this series, that those responsible for the enterprise have 
set their authors a difficult task. The Dean of Gloucester 
has more straw for his bricks than most of his colleagues, 
and his use of what he has is lively and ingenious. The 
result is readable enough, but curiously “‘ patchy ’’—a kind 
of sandwich of archaeological information, directly based 
on Sir Leonard Woolley’s researches, and imaginative 
manipulation of the Biblical material. Dr. Costley-White 
seems reluctant—naturally enough, in the circumstances— 
to admit that much of what the Bible says about Abraham 
may be purely legendary, and is therefore forced, from time 
to time, to adopt “ rationalizing ’’ methods which are not 


(Biblical Biographies Series.) 


very convincing. We feel that it was hardly worth while 
to write the book in this form—nevertheless we recommend 
it to teachers for their own use, as likely to help them to 
make their own treatment of the period more interesting 
and life-like. 
The Gospel According to Saint Matthew 
In the Revised Version. With Introduction and 
Commentary by B. K. RattEy. (The School Clarendon 
Bible). (2s. 6d. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

We are glad to see that the editors of this smaller 
Clarendon Bible series—designed for Middle School Forms— 
have had this volume specially written by one who has 
been a practising teacher instead of merely cutting down 
the larger edition. Miss Rattey’s scholarship is up to date, 
and her introduction and notes are interesting and thorough. 
But we cannot feel that her style and language are simple 
enough for those for whom the book is intended ; and we 
doubt whether the majority of teachers will be satisfied 
with the conservatism of her attitude on critical problems. 
There is surely nothing to be gained—and much, in dealing 
with intelligent boys and girls, to be lost—by refusing to 
admit frankly the legendary character of such stories as 
the Wise Men, the Gadarene Swine, and the Coin in the 
Fish’s Mouth. 


The New Testament : a Reader’s Guide 
By the Very Rev. Dr. C. A. Alington. (5s. net. Bell.) 
We hope that this book by the Dean of Durham will have 
a wide circulation. It is meant for the “ ordinary person,” 
and should be of real value in familiarizing teachers, in 
particular, with modern thought about the New Testament. 
An original feature of the book is that it arranges the 
documents of the New Testament in the order of their 
composition and not in the order of the English Bible. 
It is very good value in the amount of information it con- 
tains, and Dr. Alington’s name is a guarantee of vivacity 
and originality. The author writes from what may perhaps 
be described as a “ conservatively modern ” standpoint ; 
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he accepts the results of modern New Testament criticism, 
but with a good deal of reserve where they seem to conflict 
with orthodox doctrinal views. 


An Outline of Church History : from the Acts of the 
Apostles to the Reformation 
The Arrival of Christianity. By the Rev. Dr. P. 
LEVERTOFF, C. BaILeEy, Rev. F. N. Davey, Prof. 
C. H. Dopp, Rt. Rev. Dr. A. E. J. RAWLINSON, 
Rev. Dr. N. MICKLEM, Rev. Canon C. E. RAVEN, 
Prof. E. F. Jacos and the Very Rev. Dr. E. G. SELWYN. 
Edited by Caroline M. Duncan-Jones. (4s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

A collection of wireless talks by a distinguished company 
of authors, who differ widely in their ecclesiastical outlook, 
and do not therefore see entirely eye to eye in the opinions 
they express. A great many Christians would find, if they 
examined themselves, that their knowiedge of Church 
history after the end of the Acts is exceedingly vague ; 
and the book would make a valuable and stimulating 
foundation for a term’s work in the Sixth Form. 


Asking Them Questions 
Second Series. Edited by R. S. WRIGHT. (3s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

This book contains short answers, each by a separate 
writer, to forty questions about religion asked by young 
people in their teens. Its predecessor, published two years 
ago, has already, we are told, reached an issue of 21,000 
copies. The team responsible for this Second Series is a strong 
one—including, for example, Dean Inge, Professor Raven, 
Dom Bede Frost, the Bishop of Bristol, Toyohiko Kagawa, 
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Maude Royden and Professor Edwyn Bevan ; the questions 
cover a wide field, from “‘ Can you prove that there is a God?”’ 
and “ Is there such a place as Hell? ” to “ Why Don’t 
Miracles Happen Now ? ” and “ Why should I Be Good ? ”’ 
There is, naturally enough, some unevenness both in 
content and expression ; the several authors exhibit widely 
diverse ecclesiastical ‘‘ colours,” and attitudes to theology 
and the Bible—and some of them are much more used to, 
and successful in, making themselves intelligible to young 
people than others are. But the generally high standard 
of the First Series is well maintained ; and we recommend 
the book to teachers, both for their own use—it might well 
form the basis of a series of discussion periods with a Sixth 
or Upper Fifth Form—and for lending to inquiring boys 
and girls. 


|. ** Young Man—Sit Down ! ” (William Carey of India) 

By L. H. DALTON. 

2. On Trail with the Redskins (James Evans, Friend of 
the Fur-Trappers) 
By Mary ENTWISTLE. 

3. Mary and the Black Warriors (Mary Slessor of Africa) 
By M. B. Rix. 

4. The Bricklayer and the King (Henry Nott of the 
South Seas) 
By J. REASON. 
(Eagle Books, Nos. 13—16.) 
House Press.) 

Four more of this excellent series of miniature biographies 
intended for older boys and girls. They are vividly written 
stories of men and women who gave their lives in missionary 
service abroad. 


(2d. each. Edinburgh 


Science 


Everyday Things for Lively Youngsters 
By T. J. S. RowLanp. (3s. 6d. net. Cassell.) 

This is the fifth volume of Mr. Rowland’s well-known 
series. It deals with the materials of which the earth is 
made, the seasons, the weather, the house in which we live 
and the things we find in it or use in it (e.g. polishing 
materials, smelly things, sticky things, matches, paper, 
&c.). The thumb-nail sketches are as amusing and original 
as ever, the style as clear and pleasant, the contents as 
worth-while and accurate. The book will help every 
teacher of general science, and will be read eagerly by 
every child—all the more so because it is so obviously 
not a text-book. 


Science and World Resources 
By RICHARD PALMER. (6d. Fact.) 

An examination of the way in which scientific advance 
is increasing our natural resources and making available 
new raw materials and sources of power in countries 
formerly cut off from “ natural” sources. The author 
surveys developments both in the physical and in the 
biological fields. In addition, he considers the effects of 
these on our social organization. Deserves to be read by 
every teacher of science, especially by those concerned 
with “ general science.” In some ways this little book 
serves as an excellent example of what a “ Sixth Form 
Project ’’ might become in skilled hands. 


Modern Atomic Theory : an Elementary Introduction 
By Dr. J. C. SPEAKMAN. (6s. net. Arnold.) 

This is just the book for Higher Certificate and university 

_ scholarship candidates. Dr. Speakman has given us a 

lucid account of modern theories of atomic structure, in 


a narrow compass but with admirable precision. He not 
only knows his subject; he knows how to expound it in 
English that is a pleasure to read. 


Introductory General Chemistry 
By Prof. S. R. BRINKLEY. Revised edition. (ros. 6d. 
net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Prof. Brinkley’s text-book has many admirers in this 
country as well as in America. It is easily intelligible to 
the student, and lends itself to modifications of sequence 
preferred by the individual teacher. A certain austerity 
of style proves attractive rather than otherwise, and the 
subject-matter is the “ rectified spirit ” of inorganic and 
theoretical chemistry. As a sixth-form book it has few 
equals. 


Systematic Chemical Calculations 
By Dr. J. A. MITCHELL and C. W. Hype. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

A collection of elementary chemical calculations, up to 
matriculation standard. It includes answers, logarithms 
and antilogarithms, together with a brief summary of 
relevant theory. 


The Phase Rule and Phase Reactions : Theoretical and 
Practical 
By Dr. S. T. BowpEN. (ros. net. Macmillan.) 

This book contains a clear, full and interesting account 
of Willard Gibbs’s phase rule, together with a theoretical 
consideration of phase reactions. Applications of the 
phase rule to practical problems are described in appropriate 
places, and there is a good selection of questions. Students 
frequently find the phase rule a difficult (not to say arid) 

(Continued on page 120) 
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A PRELIMINARY FORECAST FOR 1 


A series of SPECIAL ARTICLES will be published under the heading of 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO GENERAL EDUCATION 


These Articles have been written to answer the question : “ What contributions can be made to the general 
education of future Citizens by using material from the field of study in which you have specialized ? ” 


THE FIRST ARTICLES IN THIS SERIES WILL BE: 
History (in March, 1939) 


Dr. J. L. HAMMOND, author of Gladstone and The Irish Nation, &c. 


Biological Science. 


Professor LANCELOT HOGBEN, D.Sc., F.R.S., Regius Professor Natural seed a the University of Aberdeen. Author of 
Mathematics for the Million, Science for the Citizen, Nature and Nurture, Genetic Principles 


Mathematics 
Professor ERIC TEMPLE BELL. Professor of Mathematics, California Institute of Technology. Author of Men of Mathematics, 
The Queen of the Sciences, &c. 


Geography 
Professor ISAIAH BOWMAN, President of the Johns Hopkins University. President of the International Geographical Union, 
Director of the American Geographical Society. 


Classical Languages 


R. H. S. CROSSMAN, M.A., author of Plato To-day, &c. 


Modern Languages 


LORD RENNELL OF RODD, P.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G., Past President of the Modern Languages Association. 


Religion and Education 


Sir CYRIL NORWOOD, M.A., D.Litt., President of St. John’s College, Oxford. Author of The English Tradition in Education. 


Each of these articles will be accompanied by another, AER with the role played by the particular subject in the school 
curriculum. 


The first articles in this series will deal with : 
History (in March, 1939) 
Dr. F. C. HAPPOLD, M.A., LL.D. Head Master, Bishop Wordsworth School, Salisbury. Author of The Modern Age, &c. 


Biological Science 


Dr. GRAMET, Head of the Biology Department in the Franklin K. Lane School, Brooklyn, New York (5,000 pupils). 


Mathematics 

C. T. DALTRY, M.A., B.Sc. The Roan School, Greenwich. Secretary of the London Mathematical Association. 
Geography 

L. S. SUGGATE, M.A. Holborn Estate School. 
Classics 


C. E. ROBINSON, M.A. Senior Classics Master at Winchester School. 


Other Special Articles 


Dr. ENID CHARLES on The Influence of Changes in Birth Rate and Age Composition of the population on Educational Policy. 
Professor JOHN PILLEY on Evaluation. 

Professor J. H. NICHOLSON on The Social Aspects of Education. 

Professor H. J. FLEURE on Geography Teaching. 

Professor C. M. ATTLEE on Education and Propaganda. 

Dr. H. G. STEAD (Chief Educational Officer of Chesterfield) on Hadow Fact and Hadow Fiction. 

Dr. MICHAEL WEST on The Psychology of the Teacher. 

Mrs. ELSIE PARKER (President, National Union of Teachers) on The Teacher and His Training. 

F. A. RING on Some Current Problems in Elementary Education. 
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subject ; but Dr. Bowden has made the dead bones live. 
A really first-class, and eminently readable, text-book. 


Textbook of General Zoology 
By Prof. W. C. Curtis and Prof. Mary J. GUTHRIE. 
Third Edition, Rewritten and Reset. (18s. 6d. net. 
New York: Wiley ; London: Chapman & Hall.) 

The first seven chapters of the revised edition deal with 
general theory. The remainder presents types of all the 
phyla. The book is attractively produced, clearly printed, 
generously illustrated. Ecological ideas as well as historical 
references are distributed throughout the text. In the last 
chapter, on the “ History of Organisms,” comparatively 
little attention is paid to recent developments in theory of 
evolution. Useful for the reference library, or for advanced 
students. 


Ascaris : the Biologist’s Story of Life 
By Dr. R. GOLDSCHMIDT. (10s. 6d. net. 
Universities Press.) 

This is an unusual and stimulating book, a welcome 
change from the stereotyped text book of biology. It is 
a book which both children and adults will read from 
cover to cover once it is begun. In his preface, the author, 
a specialist in the study of the parasitic worm Ascaris, 
explains that the book is addressed to the adolescent, the 
layman and the professional, the not-too-tired business 
man; a wide field, but the chief value of the book lies in 
the fact that it achieves the almost impossible feat of being 
at once chatty, amusing, intelligible and yet scientifically 
accurate. In view of his specialized knowledge the author 
takes Ascaris as his motif, and while describing the life- 
processes of this simple worm shows fully the fundamental 
similarity of the life-processes of all living things, feeding, 
breathing, sensibility, body circulation, reproduction and 
heredity. He takes his examples from where he will, 
wandering far from Ascaris in the course of his excursions, 
but always returning so that the story of Ascaris runs as a 
continuous thread throughout the book. He gives the 
kind of information which is rarely present in the ordinary 
text book, but which is just the kind of knowledge children 
seek by awkward questions from their parents and teachers. 
The book will be read with profit by all teachers of biology 
as a stimulus to their teaching. It should certainly be 
included in the school library. 


Food and Health : an Introduction to the Science of 
Nutrition 
By A. BARBARA CaLLow. Second Edition. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 

This is the second edition of a most useful book first 
published in 1928. It has been almost entirely rewritten 
and includes the result of recent research. The wealth of 
books and statistical material on this subject makes this 
volume welcome to those who have not the time or oppor- 
tunity to collect and sift such data for themselves. It deals 
in a straightforward way with the principles of digestion 
and the chemical nature of foods, followed by a considera- 
tion of food values and diets, with special reference to diets 
for mothers and children. The book is plentifully illustrated 
with tables showing the composition, the fuel value, the 
vitamin content and so on of the common food-stuffs, and 
a useful bibliography is appended. 

In view of the present day emphasis on physical fitness 
and the value of good nutrition, this book should prove of 
great interest to those concerned with education and health. 
A study of it could usefully be included in the science 
course of all girls before they leave school. In the secondary 
school it could form a part of a Domestic Science or a 
Biology course and, providing an elementary grounding 
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of chemistry had been given, it would be an excellent 
basis for a final year’s work in the new type of senior 
school. At the same time it is comprehensive enough to 


‘form an introduction for those who intend to proceed to 


a more advanced study of dietetics. 


lons, Electrons, and lonizing Radiations 
By Prof. J. A. CROWTHER. Seventh edition. 
net. Arnold.) 

Prof. Crowther’s book, indispensable to the student of 
physics and almost indispensable to the student of chemistry, 
has reached its seventh edition so quickly that to commend 
it would be a work of pure supererogation. In the new 
edition the selection and arrangement of material are so 
designed that a student in the second year of a pass degree 
course should have no difficulty in following the argument. 
The section on cosmic rays and the chapter on the nucleus 
have been rewritten, and minor additions and alterations 
have been made in other parts of the book. 


Elementary Natural Science 
By R. J. SEAL. (ıs. 3d. United Society for Christian 
Literature.) 
A simple nature-study reading-book, suitable for schools 
in which science is not part of the regular curriculum. 


The Elements of Chemistry 
By Prof. W. Foster. Third Edition, Second Printing. 
(10s. 6d. net. Chapman and Hall.) 

In the new edition of this text-book—which is appropriate 
as a supplementary text-book for Higher Certificate and 
university scholarship candidates—the general style and 
content have been retained. Minor revisions have, however, 
been made, and some account is given of heavy hydrogen, 
nuclear chemistry, transmutations with the eoD; and 
vitamin and hormone chemistry. 


Elementary Practical Chemistry 
By Dr. G. R. SHuTT. (2s. 6d. University Tutorial 
Press.) 
A School Certificate course, much of which can be carried 
out with very simple apparatus. A little volumetric and 
qualitative analysis is included. 


A Course in General Chemistry : including an Intro- 
duction to Qualitative Analysis; for use in 
Colleges 
By Prof. W. C. Bray and Prof. W. M. LATIMER. 
Revised edition. (7s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 

This is a revised edition of a popular American text-book. 

English science teachers will find in it a freshness of treat- 

ment and outlook that justifies its presence in the school 

science library. 


The Phase Rule and its Applications 
By Prof. A. Findlay, Revised with the Assistance 
of Prof. A. N. CAMPBELL. Eighth Edition. (12s. 6d. 
net. Longmans.) 
This new edition brings this well-known book thoroughly 
up to date. The appendix, dealing with the experimental 
determination of the transition-point, has been dropped. 


Elementary Inorganic Chemistry 
By S. J. SMITH. (4s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Smith’s book is written for School Certificate candi- 
dates and follows the usual lines. It is, however, distinctly 
above the average in style, and since it is attractively 
produced at a very reasonable price, teachers may be 
recommended to inspect it when choosing a new chemistry 
text-book for elementary classes. There are one or two 
slips. Potassium permanganate is written K, Mn, O,, and 
bleaching-powder is assigned the incorrect Odling for mula 
Ca (OCI) Cl. (Continued om page 122) 
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School Certificate French Composition 


By C. E. STOCKTON, Senior Modern Languages Master, Bedford School. This book has 
been compiled to hel students under the new certificate conditions. It contains 100 passages, 
a short sraminatical: introduction and a vocabulary, 2s. By the same author, School 
Certificate German Composition 2s. 6d. 


Victorian Narrative Poems 


Edited by C. M. DYSON, containing Sohrab and Rustum, Goblin Market, Saul and Morte d’ Arthur, 
with an introduction on Victorian narrative poetry and explanatory notes ; set book for London 
General School Examination, 1940. 2s. 


A History of English Life 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 


By Amabel Williams-Ellis and F. J. Fisher. English history from the angle of social and technical 
development, with more attention to the “condition of the people ”’ question than political 
history, lavishly illustrated in line, colour, and half tone by Wilma Hickson, in 4 parts: I, from 
early times to 1066, 2s. 6d.; II, 1066-1485, gs.; III, 1485-1800, 3s. ; 1789-1936, 3s. 


A new kind of Latin Course 


Eighteen months ago we published Civis Romanus, a Reader for the first two years of Latin 
(by J. M. Cobban and R. Colebourn), in the belief that there was room for a simple reader illus- 
trating Roman life and history, which put beginners straight on to easy continuous passages, 
There was an enormous demand for the book. 


In response to a further demand for a book containing retranslation sentences, oral exercises, 

&c., we have now published Mentor, a Companion and Exercise book to Civis Romanus 
(by R. Colebourn) which, systematically based on the work in Civis Romanus, contains enough 
Grammar and Syntax to cover all the work required for the first two years, when used in 


conjunction with it. 


We have also published a further reader, on the same lines as Civis Romanus, Pax et 
Imperium, a Middle School Latin Reader (by J. M. Cobban), and this may be used as a sequel, 


or entirely independently. 
All three books follow very closely the lines laid down for Latin teaching on pp. 231, 232 
of the Spens Report. 
Civis Romanus, a Reader for the First Two Years of Latin, illustrated. 
Mentor, a Companion and Exercise book to Civis Romanus. 
Pax et Imperium, a Middle School Latin Reader, illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, each as. 6d. 


METHUEN, 36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Books Received 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 
Book Crafts for Senior Pupils : a Handbook for Teachers and 


Students 
By A. F. Cotzins. (8s. 6d. net. Leicester: Dryad 
Press.) 

CLASSICS 


Roman Aeneas: Selections from Virgil's Aeneid (I-VI), with a 
connecting narrative in English 
By P. J. LosEsBy. (3s. Cambridge University Press.) 
The Antigone of Sophocles : a Translation in Verse 
By L. J. Morison. (2s. 6d. Christophers.) 


ECONOMICS 
Reason in Politics 


By R. B. SMELLIE. (12s. 6d. net. 


EDUCATION 


I. La Rétribution du Personnel Enseignant Primaire: d’après 
les Données Fournies par les Ministères de l'Instruction 
Publique 

2. Le Bureau International d’Education en 1937-1938 : Rapport du 
Directeur à la neuvième Réunion du Conseil 

3. Procés-Verbaux et Résolutions : Vile Conférence International 
de l'Instruction Publique, Genève, 1938 


Duckworth.) 


(Publications du Bureau International d’Education, 


Nos. 61, 8 frs.; 63, 1 fr.; and 64, 4 frs.) 
Bureau International d’Education.) 


l. The Establishment of a National System of Education in New 
South Wales 


By C. C. Linz. 
2. The Relative Efficiency of Part and Whole Methods of Presenta- 
tion in the Development of Concepts 
By MarGARET M. GRIFFITHS. (Australian Council for 
Educational Research, Educational Research Series, 
Nos. 51 and 52.) (4s. net each. Melbourne University 
Press in association with the Oxford Universitv Press.) 
Ecoles Nouvelles d’Autrefois : Louis Perrot et les Débuts de 
l'Enseignement Mutuel en Suisse Francaise 
By P. Bovet. (Geneva: Institut J.-J. Rousseau.) 


Education for American Life: a New Program for the State of 
New York 
(12s. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

Education for Citizenship in Elementary Schools 
Issued by the New Education Fellowship. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

The 1938 Mental Measurements Yearbook of the School of Education, 
Rutgers University 
Edited by O. K. Buros. ($3.00. 
N.J.: Rutgers University Press.) 

A i for Education: the Story of Booker Washington’s Early 

ays 
Retold and Simplified with Questions by W. M. A. 
ONES. (1s. Harrap.) 

Types of Administration: with particular Reference to the 
Educational Systems of New Zealand and Australia 
By Prof. I. L. KANDEL. (4s. net. New Zealand: 
Whitcombe & Tombs. London: Sir Humphrey 
Milford : Oxford University Press.) 

Modern Trends in Education : the Proceedings of the New Education 
Fellowship Conference held in New Zealand in July, 1937 
Edited by A. E. CAMPBELL, asisted by C. L. BAILEY. 
(10s. Wellington, N.Z.: Whitcombe & Tombs.) 

L’Organisation de L’Enseignement Supérieur 
2: képublique Argentine ; Belgique; Chine; Japon; 
Pays Bas; Pologne; Roumanie; Suisse; Tché- 
coslovaquie; U.R.S.S. (50 fr. Paris: Institut 
International de Co-opération Intellectuelle, Société 
des Nations.) 

Manhood in the Making 
Edited by T. F. COADE. (10s. 6d. net. Davics.) 


ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 
The Critic and the School for Scandal 
By R. SHERIDAN. With Introduction and Notes by 
W. H. Low and Dr. A. S. Coins. (2s. 6d. University 
Tutorial Press.) 


(Geneva : 


(4s. 6d. 


New Brunswick, 


Sir Thomas More (c. 1590-1594): an Anonymous Play of the 
Sixteenth Century ascribed in part to Shakespeare 
Edited in Five Acts by Canon J. SHIRLEY. (Is. 6d. 
Canterbury : Goulden.) 
Round the Cherry Tree 
By KATHLEEN BARTLETT. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
Gates of Gold : Plays for Senior Boys 
By H. H. TILtLey. (1s. Blackie.) 
Troilus and Cressida 
Edited by Prof. B. DoBREE. 
peare.) (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 
Richard of Bordeaux : a Play in Two Acts 


(The Warwick Shakes- 


By G. Daviot. Edited by C. H. Locxitr. (Heritage 
of Literature Series.) (2s. 3d. Longmans.) 

Leaders and Pages 
Edited by A. R. Moon and G. H. McKay. (3s. 6d. 


net. Longmans.) 
Everyday English for Seniors 
By T. W. Sussams. (Book 1, Limp, Is. 9d. Boards, 
2s. Book 2, Limp, ts. rod. Boards, 2s. 2d. Book 3, 
Limp, 2s. Boards, 2s. 3d. Oxford University Press.) 
Spelling, Speech and Composition 
By W. ReEyNo tps. Introductory Book. (Ppr., 7d. 
Cloth, rod. Black.) 
Facts about Current English Usage 
By A. H. MarckwarpT and F. G. Watccott. In- 
cluding a Discussion of Current Usage in Grammar 
from “ Current English Usage ” by S. A. Leonard. 
(Publication of the National Council of Teachers of 
English.) (3s. 6d. net. New York and London: 
D. Appleton-Century Co.) 
lI. Reading to Writing 
By R. C. PEAT and N. Furtonc. Book I. 
2. Troopers of the King, or the White Cockade : a Tale of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie 
By Admiral E. R. G. R. Evans. 
3. Tales of Modern Enterprise 
Edited by J. OLIVER. 
4. Gems of English Prose 
By J. OLIVER. Selected by J. R. CROSSLAND. With 
Biographical Notes and Questions and Exercises. 
(The Laurel and Gold Series, Nos. 73, 76, 77 and 79.) 
(1s. 2d. net each. Collins.) 
English Prose of the Romantic Period 
Chosen and Edited by C. F. MACINTYRE and M. EwiInc. 
(ros. net. New York and London: Oxford University 
Press.) 
First Steps in Prose Style 
By E. C. Axrorp. (2s. 6d. Christophers.) 
The Stars Bow Down : a Play in Three Acts 
By G. DavioT. (3s. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. Duckworth.) 
The Orama Highway : a Graded Course in Drama 
Edited by J. HAMPDEN. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 
Historical Plays for Schools 
By Naomi MITCHISON. Series I and 2. 


(1s. od. each. 
Constable.) 


GEOGRAPHY 

Harrap’s Geography Picture Summaries 

Selected and Edited by S. J. B. WHyBRow and H. E. 

EDWARDS. Set 20. (1s. 4d. each set. Harrap.) 
Through Crusader Lands 

By Major C. S. Jarvis. (1s. od. net. 
The Principles of Economic Geography 

By Prof. R. N. KUDMORE Brown. (6s. 


Pitman.) 
Pitman.) 


HISTORY 
The Struggle for the Freedom of the Press, 1819-1832 
By W. H. Wickwar. Cheap Edition. (7s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 
Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries (1789-1938) 
By A. J. GRANT and H. 1EMPERLEY. 5th Edition. 
(15s. net. Longmans.) 
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CHRISTOPHERS= 


NEW ENGLISH BOOKS 


FIRST STEPS IN 
PROSE STYLE 


By E. C. AXFORD 


To encourage the habit of discrimination in reading and 
to develop the pupil’s powers of self-expression are the 
aims of this book. It is intended for use in the pre- 
Certificate year or as a supplementary book in School 
Certificate forms. The choice of extracts accompanied 
by comments, exercises and essay subjects, is very Mare 


MAN FRIDAY 


A Primer of English Composition and 
Grammar 


By J. M. REEVES 


An English Grammar and Composition Course designed 
to serve as an introductory book to the four or five 
year School Certificate Course. It provides sufficient 
exercises for a year’s composition and grammar, while 
reducing the amount of explanation to the minimum. 
The exercises are ample and interesting and the pictures 
are a distinct help. 2s. 6d. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
THIS MODERN AGE 


An Introduction to the Understanding of 
Our Own Times 
By F. C. HAPPOLD 

Author of The Adventure of Ma1, Citizens in the Making, «tc. 


“The Author has accomplished amazingly well an over- 
whelmingly difficult task.” — Intzrnat.onal Burcau of 
Ed scat on. 

“We entertained high expectations and were not 
disappointed—Journal of Educat on. 


A NEW TRANSLATION IN VERSE 


THE ANTIGONE OF 


SOPHOCLES 
By L. J. MORISON 


Simplicity and a delicate feeling for English verse are 
combined in this translation with a rare understanding 
of the original. 2s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY 


THE WORLD OF MAN 


Edited by C. C. CARTER 
Ready this month : 
Volume Il. MAN AND THE EARTH by C. C. 
CARTER and E. C. MARCHANT About 3s. 
Already out: 
Volume i. FIRST STUDIES FROM GREAT 
BRITAIN by C. C. CARTER and C. A. SIMPSON 2s. 9d. 


Volume lll. CONTINENTS NEW AND OLD by 
C. C. CARTER and E. C. MARCHANT 5s. 6d. 


22 Berners St., W. 1 gaan 


Special Facilities 


for 
TEACHERS 


In view of the increased teaching of 
Commercial Subjects in Secondary Schools, 
and the increasing opportunities created by 
the opening of Day Commercial Schools and 
Commerce Departments of Technical Schools, 
many teachers are now desirous of studying 
commercial subjects. To assist them, special 
arrangements have been made to provide 
oral tuition in Shorthand, Typewriting and 
Book-keeping at 


Twenty-One 
Training Centres 


situated in most important towns in the 
British Isles. 


Courses of 
Postal Tuition 


For teachers unable to attend classes in any 
of the above-mentioned centres, special 


postal courses are available. 


SHORTHAND 


Teachers’ postal course covering the complete 
principles, with material for speed training. 
No charge is made for tuition or for the 
necessary text-books. 


TYPEWRITING 


Teachers’ postal course, including loan of a 
Remington Portable Typewriter for six 
months ; fee £1 10s. od., covering text-book 
and tuition, with option to purchase machine 
at end of course on specially favourable terms. 


BOOK-KEEPING 


A new course for teachers covering the 
principles up to Simple Profit and Loss and 
Trading Accounts and Balance Sheets. Fee, 
including text-book, £1 1s. od. 


Particulars and Enrolment forms 
sent on request 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


GREGG HOUSE, 51 RUSSELL SQUARE 
LONDON W.C.1 
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MATHEMATICS 
The Factorial Analysis of Human Ability 
By Dr. G. H. THomson. (16s. net. 
London Press.) 
Higher Certificate and Intermediate Tests in Mathematics 
By R. J. Furtrorp. (1s. 6d. University Tutorial 


University of 


Press.) 

Real Arithmetic 
By A. Burniston. Senior Series. (Pupil’s Book 4, 
1s. 4d. Teacher’s Book 4, 3s. 6d. Collins.) 

A Schoo! Algebra 


By A. WALKER and the late G. P. McNıcmoL. (With 
Answers.) (3s. Longmans.) 
MISCELLANY 
indoor Athletics and Winter Training 
By F. A. M. WEBSTER. (Ios. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
Food Facts and Diet Planning : for Student and Housewife 
By GRACE MACDONALD. (3s. Macmillan.) 
First Aid to Injured and Sick 
By J. F. SUTHERLAND. 4oth Edition. (6d. net. 


Livingstone.) 
Your Life’s Work 
By E. D. LABORDE. (5s. net. Butterworth.) 
l. British Roads 
By G. BOUMPHREY. 
2. The Changing Village : an Essay on Rural Reconstruction 
By F. G. THOMAS. 
3. What About Shakespeare ? 
By D. HARDMAN. 
4. British Foreign Policy : Isolation or intervention ? 
By M. Bruce. (Discussion Books, Nos. 21, 25, 26 and 
45.) (2s. net each. Nelson.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


| Die Fahrt in den Heiligen Abend 
By WILHELM SCHAFER. 
Is. 9d.). 


Edited by I. C. THIMANN. 
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2. Ref, der Seefahrer 
By WILL VEsPER. Edited by I. C. THIMANN. 
(Gregg Publishing Co.). l 
en in German Life, Literature and the Theatre (1910- 


(10s. 6d. net. 


(2s. 6d.) 


By Dr. R. SAMUEL and R. H. THOMAS. 
Heffer.) 
Intermediate Spanish Composition 
By S. L. MITCHELL. (7s. 6d. Longmans.) 
A One-Year German Course 
By S. H. STEINBERG. (2s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 
MUSIC 


Scoring and Arranging for the Schoo! Orchestra 
By L. G. NEWTON. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

The Columbia History of Music through Ear and Eye: being a 
Series of Typical Compositions 
Selected and Annotated by P. A. ScHoLEs. Period 5: 
The Twentieth Century. (2s. 6d. net. With 8 Double- 
Sided Records. Complete, with Booklet, 29s. Oxford 
University Press.) 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


Words : a Brief Vocabulary of the New Testament 

By Dr. C. A. ANDERSON Scorr. (Cloth, 3s. net. 
Ppr. 2s. net. Student Christian Movement.) 

The Religious Education of Pupils Eleven to Sixteen Years of Age : 
A Paper prepared by a group working under the auspices of the 
Study and Research Committee 

(1s. Institute of Christian Education at Home and 
Overseas.) 
SCIENCE 
Textbook of Zoology 
By Prof. G. E. POTTER. (21s. net. Kimpton.) 
Adventures with Living Things : a General Biology 
By E. KROEBER and W. H. WoLrfF. 
Heath.) 


(8s. 6d. net. 
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J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents 


143 CANNON STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone : Mansion House 5053 


PUBLISH ‘“PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS” 


An aid to parents in the selection of Schools. 


Contains details of 


Schools, Tutors and Training Colleges for children of all ‘ages. 


41st Annual Edition, 1938-39. 


Price 5/6, post free. 


RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS for the Educational columns of all London 


and Provincial papers. 


Instructions carried out promptly and accurately. 


PRODUCE PROSPECTUSES—Photographing, Blockmaking and Printing 
orders executed. Specimens gladly sent. 


RECOMMEND SCHOOLS—Prospectuses are filed and forwarded, free of 
charge, to Parents stating full details of their requirements. 
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CLIFTON COLLEGE 
Entrance Scholarships, 1939 


The following Scholarships and Exhibitions will be awarded 

on the results of the examination: 

(1) About ten Scholarships of the value of £100, £80, {60 and 
£40 a year. 

(2) Exhibitions of {25 a year. 

(3) One Scholarship for Music of the value of £70 a year, with 
free tuition in Music. 

(4) One Arthur Percival Scholarship of the value of {50 a year. 
Preference for the sons of British Naval or Military 
Officers. 

(5) One Old Cliftonian Scholarship of the value of £35 a year 


FEB. 1939 


Post Free on application 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


of the 


“NEWTON and‘ WIGMORE” 
BRITISH MADE 
EPIDIASCOPES 


including the New 


LONG RANGE MODELS 


also for the son of an Old Cliftonian. 
66 99 (6) One Robert Hardwicke Percival Scholarship of the value 
THE NEWTON of £33 a year. Preference for day-boys. 
PRO JECTION (7) One Charles Frederick Balfour Scholarship of the value of 
£25 a year for the son of an Indian Civilian. 
MICROSCOPES (8) One Preparatory School Scholarship of the value of {25 a 


year for a member of the Preparatory School between 
the ages of 13 and 14, or a boy under 14 in the Upper 
School who was formerly a member of the Preparatory 
School. 

N.B.—Day-boys (except in the case of [6] The Robert Hard- 
wicke Percival Scholarship) will receive two-fifths of the value of 
Scholarships and Exhibitions to which they are elected, with a 
minimum of £25 a year. 

Candidates must be under 14 on June 1, 1939. Boys who are 
already in the School may compete. The examination will be in 
two parts. Candidates will take the “ A ” papers at their Pre- 
paratory Schools on Monday, May 22, and Tuesday, May 23, 
and selected candidates will take the ‘‘ B ” papers at Clifton on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, June 6, 7 and 8. 


Particulars from the SECRETARY and BURSAR. 


Series | and Il 
for screen magnifi- 
cations up to 500 
and 1,000 diameters 


LONDON MADE BY 


NEWTON & CO. 


Manufacturers of Optical Lantern Apparatus 
72 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, 


Telephone : 
WELbeck 


Estab. 
over 200 
years 


w.1 


The Selection of Class-Books 


A series of articles under this title appeared in “The Journal of Education,” during 1936. 
Consideration is given to the use of class-books for pupils of particular ages, to the principles 
governing the selection of books and their application, to the method employed in keeping 
in touch with the issue of new books, to the limitation of expenditure, and to other points 


of practical interest. 


January, 1936. Introducto 
Raymont, M.A., formerly 
College. 

February, 1936. Classics, by Rev. H. H. Symonds, 
M.A.. formerly Head Master, The Liverpool 
Institute. 

March, 1936. History, by Mr. W. J. Baldwin, M.A., 
Head Master, Tottenham Grammar School, N. 17. 


April, 1936. Mathematics, by Mr. F. J. Hemmings, 
B.Sc., Head Master, Taunton’s School, 
Southampton. 

May, 1936. English, by Mr. J. C. Dent, M.A., Head 
Master, Westminster City School, S.W. I. | 


June, 1936. Geography, by Mr. Ellis W. Heaton, 
B.Sc., Head Master, Municipal High Sch., N.Shields. 


Article, by Mr. T. 
arden of Goldsmiths’ 


July, 1936. Art, by Mr. R. Radcliffe Carter, R.B.S.A., 
Secretary, National Society of Art Masters. 


August, 1936. Science, by Dr. Terry Thomas, M.A., 
LL.B., Head Master, Leeds Grammar School. 


September, 1936. Religious Knowledge, by the 
Rev. H. K. Luce, M.A., B.D., Head Master, Durham 
School. 

October, 1936. Modern Languages, by Mr. H. 
Nicholson, M.A., formerly Head Master, Taunton 
School. 


November, 1936. Domestic Subjects, by Miss C. 
Laycock, Assistant Inspector of Domestic Subjects, 
London County Council. 

December, 1936. Class-Book Selection from a 
Publisher’s Point of View. 


+*+ The above-mentioned numbers can still be obtained. The price is 8d. each, post free. 


London: MR. WILLIAM RICE, 3 LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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Textbook of General Zodlogy 
By Prof. W. C. Curtis and Prof. Mary J. GUTHRIE. 
Third Edition, rewritten and reset. (18s. 6d. net. 
New York: Wiley ; London: Chapman & Hall.) 
Second Year College Chemistry 
By Prof. W. H. Cuapin. Fourth Edition, revised by 
Prof. W. H. CHAPIN and Prof. L. E. STEINER. (gs. 6d. 
net. New York: Wiley ; London: Chapman & Hall.) 
The Teaching of General Science 
Part 2: Science Masters’ Association Final Report of 
the Sub-Committee appointed in 1935, adopted by 
the General Committee in 1938. (2s. 6d. Murray.) 
Sunspots and their Effects 
By H. T. STETSON. (2s. 6d. Scientific Book Club.) 
Children of the Green Earth 
By E. G. Benton. Book. (1s. 6d. Pitman.) 
Electrical Installations : a Handbook of Theory and Practice for 
Technical Students, Apprentices to Electrical and Building 
Trades and Electricians 
By J. W. Sims. (6s. Murray.) 
The Phase Rule and its Applications 
By Prof. A. FINDLAy. Revised with the Assistance of 
Prof. A. N. CAMPBELL. Eighth Edition. (12s. 6d. 
net. Longmans.) 


OFFICIAL AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Board of Education : Science Museum 
Hand-List of Short Titles of Current Periodicals in 


the Science Library. Part 1: Alphabetical. Edited 
by Dr. S. C. BRApForp. Fifth Edition. (gs. net. 
H.M.S.O.) 


National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
Annual Report and Statement of Accounts for the 
Year ended 30 September, 1938. 

The South and East African Year Book and Guide, with Atlas, 
Town Plans and Diagrams 
Edited by G. GORDON BROWN. (2s. 6d. 
net. Low & Marston.) 


1939 Edition. 
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Board of Education 
Rules and Syllabuses for Examinations in Art, 1940. 
(4d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature 
No. 27: Dealing with Publications of the Year 1937. 
(rs. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes 
Ninety-ninth Annual Report, 1937-1938. (1s.) 

Carnegie Corporation of New York 
Report of the President and of the Treasurer for the 
Year ended Sept. 30. 1938. 

Board of Education 
Report of the Consultative Committee on Secondary 
Education, with special Reference to Grammar Schools 
and Technical High Schools. (3s. 6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Columbia University, New York 
Report of President for 1938. 

Twelfth Annual Report, October I, 1937, to September 30, 1938, 
of Ulaws (University of London Animal Welfare Society) 

The Standard of Living in Bristol : a Preliminary Report of the 
Work of the University of Bristol Social Survey 
By H. Tout. (1s. net. Arrowsmith.) 

Slough Social Centre 
First Annual Report (1937-38). (1s.) 

Protestant Education in the Province of Quebec : Report of the 
Quebec Protestant Education Survey 

Derbyshire Education Committee 
School Museum Service, 1937-1938. 

Julius Rosenwald Fund : Review for the Two-Year Period, 1936-1938 
By E. R. EMBREE. (Chicago.) 

Education in Wales 
Directory, 1938: Inspection, Arrangements and List 
of Local Authorities. (3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The School Health Services : their Initiation, Growth and Character 
A Review by the National Union of Teachers. 
(National Union of Teachers.) 

Institute of Christian Education at Home and Overseas 
Annual Report and List of Members, 1938. 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT'S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


49th Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


390 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


THE ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most ditlicult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student's 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.O. 4 


THE STUDENT'S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Nineteenth Edition. 420 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized bv the same qualities that have made the author's 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated, and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.O. 4 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


[5 our last issue, we published an appeal from the 
English Section of the New Education Fellowship 
“For the Defence and Strengthening of Democracy.” 
In this issue, we publish a letter from 

oe a correspondent, who dislikes this 
ry: document, and takes us to task for 
commending it to our readers. He finds it impossible 
to reconcile the denunciation of “anti-democratic 
philosophies ” with the condemnation of an “ intolerant 
attitude toward people of other races or of different 
political or religious creeds.” We publish also an answer 
to this criticism by the Chairman of the English Section 
of the New Education Fellowship. Our critic appeals 
to logic and to Dickens. By logic and by Dickens let 
him be judged. The soundness of a conclusion depends 
not only upon the accuracy of the syllogistic process, 
but also upon the truth of the premises. Our correspon- 
dent has made an error in his major premise. Democracy 
is based upon the belief that all human beings have an 
equal right to be given the opportunity to live—in 
Dickens’ own phrase—" useful and happy ” lives. The 
tolerance which democracy preaches does not imply 
passive acceptance of all systems of thought as of equal 
worth. On the contrary, it calls for active resistance to 
intolerance, to the oppression of the weak by the strong, 
to injustice and cruelty wherever these may be found. 


N° one would have resented our correspondent’s 
interpretation of democratic tolerance more 


fiercely than Dickens. He would have denounced the 


relentless persecution, in certain 
pig countries, of so-called enemies of the 
Dickens State, as he denounced the cruelties 


of Dotheboys Hall—“ ‘ Stop!’ cried 
Nicholas in a voice that made the rafters ring ’’—and it 
stopped! Betsy Trotwood’s advice to David and 
Joe Gargery’s admonition to Pip are worth remembering 
—‘ Never be mean in anything, never be false, never 
be cruel. Avoid these three vices, Trot, and I can always 
be hopeful of you.” .. . ““ There is one thing you may be 
sure of, Pip,” said Joe, ‘‘ namely, that lies is lies. Hows- 


ever they come, they didn’t ought to come, and they 


come from the father of lies, and work round to the 
same.” In some States to-day, the fundamental values 
of life are being deliberately subordinated to what 
appear to be the interests of a particular form of State 
government. Science, art, economics, education and 
religion must not be allowed to transcend the narrow 
limits of nationalism. Truth is not truth, if it conflicts 
with state policy. The music of Mendelssohn is not 
beautiful, because Mendelssohn was a Jew. Love 
toward one’s neighbour is a sentimental weakness, 
unless it is confined to the people of one’s own race and 
country. Against such perversions democracy must 
lift up its voice. The issue is a vital one, and we are 
grateful to our correspondent for raising it. 


[N this month’s issue we print the second of two 
articles by Dr. Spencer on the Spens Report. 

Dr. Spencer thinks that the Report is an excellent 
one, and that, when it is completely 


The Spens translated into action, we shall have the 
ee best system of education in the world. 
Sechadary At the same time he is critical of some 
Schools of recommendations. Others he has had, 
All Types, for want of space, either to pass 


over lightly or to omit altogether. 
The Report, on p. 377, recommends that “ the three 
types of secondary school attended by children over the 
age of 11, which we have named modern schools, grammar 
schools and technical high schools, should be administered 
under a new code of regulations for secondary schools, 
and that a code of regulations for primary schools 
should exist for schools attended by children up to the 
age of 11 plus.” This suggests an important modification 
in the relations between what we have hitherto known 
as elementary and secondary education. In future, 
elementary or primary education is to end, and secondary 
education to begin, at about the age of 11. Modern 
schools, hitherto classed as elementary, are to take their 
place among the various types of secondary school. As 
the Report says, on p. 376, ‘‘ for the complete realization 
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of our recommendations . . . parity between all types 
of secondary school is a fundamental requirement.” 


TRE Report, as Dr. Spencer says in his first article, 

“throws no light on the future of the selective 
central school.” In a letter to The Times Educational 
Supplement for January 7, Dr. Ballard, 


Lia are while devoutly wishing for “ the con- 
eport and ° À , 
the Selective Summation, envisaged in the report, 


that all types of primary schools are 
included in the secondary realm, and 
are all treated with equal consideration,” suggests that 
the selective type of school has a claim to priority of 
treatment. He says that the non-selective central 
school “ only differs from the top half of the old 
elementary school in containing a larger proportion of 
dull children,” and that it, therefore, ‘‘ stands on an 
incomparably lower level than the selective central 
school of to day.” The truth is that the non-selective 
modern school differs from the selective school only in 
containing a larger percentage of dull and backward 
children. As regards the type of building, provision 
of playing-field and of workshops, qualifications of staff 
and standard of work in the upper forms, it is on an 
equality with the selective school. In London, and, 
possibly, in some of the largest county boroughs, the 
selective central school may have a permanent footing. 
In the counties, and, generally, in the Part III] authorities, 
it is wholly out of place. It would, indeed, be disastrous 
if the claim which Dr. Ballard makes for priority of 
treatment for the selective modern school were to 
encourage authorities to establish this type of school 
in preference to the non-selective type. If the ideals of 
the Spens Report are to be achieved, the parity between 
the selective and the non-selective modern school must 
be maintained. 


Central School. 


M R. BIRCHENOUGH, Chief Inspector to the Kent 
Education Committee, in the new edition of his 
History of Elementary Education, makes some valuable 
Tha criticisms of the Spens Report. We 

Spens Report strongly agree with his condemnation 
and the Technical Of the proposal that technical high 
High Schools. Schools should, where possible, be 
developed in the buildings of existing 

technical colleges. If the parity of these schools with 
grammar schools is to be attained, they must have 
buildings of their own and their own playing-filds, 
though they might be attached as “ limbs ” to a tech- 
nical college. From this point of view, also, it is most 
important that the head master of the technical high 
school shall be in a position of dignity and independence 
equal to that of the head master of a grammar school. 
Mr. Birchenough says that “ somewhat surprisingly ’’— 
and we share his surprise—the Committee did not 
recommend any corresponding alternative provision for 
girls. The authors of the Report are not satisfied that 
there is a suitable corpus of subjects in these schools to 
form a curriculum comparable with that of a grammar 
school. Mr. Birchenough questions the advisability of 
lowering the age of admission to technical high schools 
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to 11. The main feature of these schools, he says, is 
the sense of purpose and this “ harnessing of purpose is 
not possible before about 14 years of age.” On the 
other hand, the lowering of the age to 11 would, obviously, 
help to secure the parity between these schools and those 
of the grammar school type. The view expressed in the 
Report on this question is in marked divergence from 
the view hitherto held by the Board of Education. 
There is a good deal to be said on both sides, and, in our 
opinion, fuller discussion is needed before a final judg- 
ment can be reached. 


“[ HOSE who hoped for some early implementation of 

the recommendations of the Spens Report will be 
disappointed at the reply given by Mr. Lindsay to a 
question in the House of Commons, 


ee asking what action the Board intended 
ind ché to take. The reply was that the Report 


was being examined departmentally, 
and that no time would be lost in 
getting into touch with local education authorities and 
other interested parties, for the purpose of a full dis- 
cussion of the important and constructive recommenda- 
tions on such matters, amongst others, as technical high 
schools, the curriculum of grammar schools, the School 
Certificate examination, and the inspection of private 
schools. But, “in view of the present financial 
circumstances, and of the fact that even under existing 
conditions the expenditure falling on the Board's vote 
is steadily rising, my noble friend is not in a position 
at present to adopt those administrative proposals 
contained in Chapter IX of the Report, the acceptance 
of which would involve local education authorities, no 
less than the Board, in highly increased expenditure,” 
As Chapter IX contains the essence of the proposals, 
this seems to be a polite way of saying that, whatever 
academic discussions may take place, the Report is to 
be ‘‘ pigeon-holed with honour.” 


Spens Report. 


“THE parting shot delivered by Lord Stanhope at the 
London County Council has now been met with 

an effective reply. It will be remembered that in July 
The Beard last a deputation from the L.C.C. 
Accuses London, Waited upon Lord Stanhope to urge 
a reconsideration of the Board's decision 

not to approve a proposed reduction of the maximum 
rolls of classes in junior and infants’ departments from 
44 and 46 to 42 and 44 respectively. In refusing, the 
President said that London schools were more generously 
staffed than those of certain other cities, while not 
providing more efficient elementary education. Indeed, 
he had been led to conclude that London elementary 
education was in a number of respects unsatisfactory. 
There was room for improvement, by way of elimination 
of classes either excessively large or uneconomically 
small, and by paying considerably greater attention to 
the balance of qualifications of the teaching staff. He 
had seen a few reports describing staffs of individual 
schools, and was frankly horrified at them. He also 
complained that in 1937 only 55 schools out of 971 
appeared to have been inspected. In the case of 515 
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schools, the Board had received no report by L.C.C. 
inspectors during the past ten years. The average cost 
to the Exchequer of an elementary school child in 
London was over 12s. in excess of the cost in the other 
Scale IV areas. He was asked to approve increased 
expenditure by an authority, which was over-lavish in 
expenditure and very generously staffed, but which did 
not stand out in efficiency. 


"THE L.C.C. Education Committee has made a long 
and detailed reply to these charges. A summary 
must necessarily be imperfect, but we give some of the 
Th main points. Of the 519 classes 

e ° . 

Rejoinder. returned as being in excess of the 
ordinary maxima, about ninety were 
due to pressure on school accommodation, and 40 per 
cent of them exceeded the standard by one pupil only. 
As to the small classes, the return was made near the 
end of the educational year, when some rolls are depleted. 
Also, where there are small classrooms there will be 
small classes. Dealing with costs the report ‘states that 
the average salary in London elementary schools is 
£332 as against {£307 in other Scale IV areas. This 
difference results from the higher age level and longer 
average service of London teachers. This accounts for 
all but 5d. of the 12s. mentioned by the President. 
Teachers cannot be dismissed on the score of age, and 
the extra cost is beyond the Council’s control. As for 
inspection, the President does not seem to have appreci- 
ated the fact that the Council’s inspectors are daily in 
the schools, and, although not making full inspections 
with a view to written reports, are actually carrying 
out an effective and continuous process of inspection. 
The teachers are vigorously defended, and, in conclusion, 
the report says that the criticisms of the President are 
surprising and unwarranted; surprising because no 
previous dissatisfaction had been expressed; and 
unwarranted because the allegations are not based on 
substantial evidence. The Council is satisfied that the 
schools are effectively carrying on their work, and has 
undiminished confidence in the ability and efficiency of 
the inspectors and the teaching staff. Has the last 
word been said ? 


“THE Senate of London University adopted without 
discussion the suggestions of the Board of Educa- 
tion for the modification of the General School Examina- 


School tion. Owing to the resolution of the 
pa Senate in October, the new system 
Reforms cannot come into operation until 1940, 


whereas other examining bodies without 
apparently any misgiving will work under the amended 
regulations this year. This involves some hardship to 
the London schools. With this reservation a somewhat 
barren controversy has been brought to a happy con- 
clusion. Sir Ernest Graham-Little’s letters to The Times 
and to this Journal suggested an intransigeant attitude. 
The resolution of Convocation in favour of the reforms 
must have discouraged their representatives on the 
Senate in taking up an extreme position, the results of 
which would have been serious both for the secondary 
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schools and the University. Some will be disposed to 
agree with Sir Ernest Graham-Little in his suggestion 
that we ought to examine possible ulterior results of 
such reforms. Sir Cyril Norwood stated in his letter to 
The Times “ the change does not in any way affect the 
requirements which the universities may properly 
demand of candidates for Matriculation.” Notwith- 
standing this disclaimer, Matriculation requirements 
may ultimately be affected. But sufficient for the day 
is the dinner thereof, as D. H. Lawrence remarks. 


ALARM has been occasioned in Bristol by the action 

of the Finance Committee of the Corporation in 
calling for a reduction in the estimates of the spending 
committees, including the Education 
Committee. The increase in this 
Committee’s estimates included {£4,825 
for Nursery schools, £1,920 for Play 
Centres, £3,826 for Meals, £4,000 for Medical Inspection, 
£4,000 for Loan Charges and £5,000 for Higher Education. 
The increase of £3,000 for teachers’ salaries was mainly 
accounted for by the raising of the school age. The 
Finance Committee propose that there should be cuts 
in the teaching staff. For example, head teachers in 
schools of less than 200 children should be placed in 
charge of a class, and fifteen assistants should be with- 
drawn from smaller senior schools. In addition, there 
should be a reduction of the teaching establishment 
during the coming financial year. The Bristol Teachers’ 
Association have passed a resolution viewing with the’ 
gravest concern the grievous curtailment of the educa- 
tional opportunities afforded to the children which 
would result from the proposed reduction in the staffing 
establishment, and they seem to be supported by the 
local inspector's report that the staff of the elementary 
schools has been maintained at the lowest level 
compatible with its efficiency. This is no time to reduce 
educational facilities, and we hope that the proposals 


will be withdrawn. 
[5 a letter to the Sunday Times, Sir Franklin Sibly 
rebuts the suggestion that universities are impeding 
an important social improvement by refusing to change 
the date of the academic year. He 
gives full particulars of the action taken 
by the Board of Education in this 
matter. The first suggestion, made to the Board by the 
Secondary School Examinations Council, was to hold the 
examinations in November. After full inquiry, the 
Board announced that this change ‘“ would cause a wide- 
spread disturbance of the educational system.” The 
next suggestion, at present under consideration, was 
that the examination periods should be June and 
November. Presumably, if the June suggestion were 
adopted, there would be no need to alter the academic 
year of the universities. The “ staggering ” of holidays 
and the extensions of the holiday period necessary for 
common-sense reasons and in consequence of the holiday 
with pay movement have raised a difficult question for 
elementary and secondary schools and universities. 


Educational 
Cuts in 
Bristol. 


Dates of School 
Examinations. 
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A NATIONAL appeal has been launched by the 

Society for the Protection of Science and Learning, 
the special object being to provide sustenance and 
employment for professors and other 
| academic workers from totalitarian 
states. A conversazione, held in the rooms of the Royal 
Society, was addressed by Sir William Bragg, Sir 
Frederic Kenyon, and the Archbishop of York, President 
of the Society. There is no danger, Sir Frederic said, of 
depriving our own scholars of any opportunities they at 
present enjoy. “ By salvaging the wreckage of scholar- 
ship and learning over the world they were doing a work 
of mercy which blessed those who gave and those who 
received.” Sir William Bragg predicted that the value 
of the work of the many distinguished men who had 
found refuge in this country would be felt in time to 
come. 


Academic. 


J DUCATIONAL policy to-day, like political policy’ 

aims at appeasement. Medieval education was 
standardized because knowledge was restricted; but 
no one to-day emulates Francis Bacon 
in taking all knowledge for his province. 
A good deal of Latin was whipped into 
Dr. Johnson, to his lasting satisfaction. When com- 
pulsory Greek was abolished at Oxford and Cambridge, 
there were forebodings of woe about the decay of classical 
learning. If compulsory Greek and, in the modern 
universities, Latin, have gone, compulsory French and 
‘German are surely destined for the same limbo. The 
modern world demands a great variety of abilities. 
Ought a boy or girl who cannot pass in French and 
mathematics but can pass in some additional subject 
such as an extra language or an extra science or more 
advanced mathematics, to be excluded from the pro- 
fessions ? That is the practical question. 


Options. 


HE “ Youth Conference on Democracy To-day and 
To-morrow,” organized by the Association for 
Education in Citizenship, was a novel idea. Group 
discussions for secondary schools, uni- 
versities, and training colleges were 
formed. The first was addressed by a 
sixth form boy from the Coopers’ Company’s School, 
A. C. Beaken, who thought that one distinction between 
an elementary and a secondary school was that second- 
ary schools are miniature communities, reproducing 
life in the larger community and offering therefore a 
training in citizenship. This applies even more strongly 
to universities. Some university graduates who plead 
passionately for democratic principles neglect their own 
duties and responsibilities in their universities. Mr. R. 
Fraser Milne deprecated the lecture system in univer- 
sities as restricting discussion and independent thinking. 
Both are necessary if democracy is to survive. The 
suicide of democracy is a new phenomenon in the world’s 
history, the result possibly of intolerable conditions that 
may never arise in our own country. Nevertheless, it is 
well that the merits and demerits of democracy should 
be openly discussed. 


Democracy. 
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THE President of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
in a letter to The Times, claims that greater atten- 
tion should be paid in our schools and universities to the 
study of Italian. He says that “ even 
The Study'of RAIE French and Canan their 
Italian. : : : : 
inevitable pre-eminence, and the claim 
of Spanish to be of greater commercial utility, the minute 
percentage of those studying Italian is far below the 
importance of the language from any point of view. Is it 
to the national advantage that some ninety per cent of 
educated citizens should have studied French or German 
or both, while of the rest not one per cent should have 
been introduced to Italian? And this is a language 
logical in its construction, pronounced as written, easy 
to learn in its early stages, closely related to Latin, the 
key to a cultural heritage of unsurpassed wealth. If we 
are to live on friendly terms with Italy some knowledge 
of the language and country should be spread among us, 
and, should we unhappily fail to do so, ignorance and 
prejudice are as bad a basis for enmity as they are for 
friendship.” 


ARL DE LA WARR, President of the Board of 
Education, has given the Surrey teachers the hot 
gospel on the subject of education. ‘“ A school has got 
W to turn us out with interests and hobbies 
ork or ; ” 
P and with power to enjoy ourselves. 
This is true enough, but it is only half, 
and not the more important half, of the truth. Man’s 
primal curse has proved his great blessing. “I don't 
like work,” says Conrad, “ but I like what is in work— 
the chance to find oneself.” To find oneself! Those 
who dedicate their lives to enjoyment are lost. Work 
and leisure are complementary. The power “ to enjoy 
ourselves ’’ is a reward for work, the condiment of life. 
This Journal has always stood for a wide conception of 
the purpose of education ; but the main aim of education, 
as Ruskin said, is not enjoyment, but to make “‘ the 
creature practically serviceable to other creatures ” : it 
is attained ‘‘ when the creature has been made to do his 
work with delight and thoroughly.” “What other things 
in life are there,” asks William Morris, “ than these two : 


fearless rest and hopeful work ? ” 
N R. BROCKINGTON’S views on the “ Extra Year ” 
in his address to the New Education Fellowship, 
showed a characteristically wide knowledge of adminis- 
trative practice and an insight into 
the special problems of the schools. 
He urged that parents should be 
consulted from the outset as to the length of the course 
which their children wauld follow on entering the 
senior schools. If they knew, when the child reached 
II, that the extra year of school life meant a wider 
and better planned curriculum and not merely a casual 
extension of school life by a chance period of twelve 
months, they would undoubtedly favour keeping their 
children in school up to 15, and would thus enable 
teachers and administrators to plan ahead soundly and 


The Extra 
Year. 
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wisely. This early consultation with parents has in our 
view everything to commend it. The excellent volume 
on the Extra Year recently produced jointly by the 
N.U.T. and the Association of Education Committees 
shows conclusively that the extra year can be and 
should be used to widen the curriculum and deepen its 
educational value. 


IR CHARLES GRANT ROBERTSON, in his 
address to the Institute of Education, declared 
himself in favour of the teaching of religion at the 


bred universities. In his view, there was 
sco '" hardly any hostility to religion at the 
Universities, Universities, but there was a profound 


indifference to it, and a widespread 
ignorance both of its necessity and how the demand for 
the teaching of religion should be met. For these 
reasons, religion was generally excluded from study. 
Sir Charles wants inter-denominational faculties of 
theology at every university, and courses in Biblical 
studies in every faculty of arts. These are suggestions 
which we would endorse, for the teaching of religion is 
more urgent now than ever previously, seeing that a 
lack of direction is the greatest fault in modern life. 
But is there any real likelihood of religion attaining its 
rightful place in the universities and schools until the 
real necessity of religion is understood? Indifference 
and ignorance—these are the obstacles: they can be 
surmounted by a clear and convincing teaching that 
frankly meets the intellectual difficulties 


DR MURRAY BUTLER'S annual report as President 

of Columbia University, New York, usually 
contains, in addition to official information and statistics, 
some personal views of wide interest. 
St. Athanasius, he reminds us, told 
the Emperor Constantine that when 
the world was wholly Christian there would be no more 


Columbia 
University. 


SCOTLAND, WALES AND NORTHERN 


[FROM remarks made by Prof. McClelland of St. 

Andrews University at a recent meeting, it is 
clear that, as far as concerns the products of his own 
university, there is now no longer any 


Employment inemployment among teachers. Unfor- 
of Teachers : ae 

tunately, there still remain in Scotland 
in Scotland. 


traces of the “ closed area ” policy by 
which authorities take back into their service only those 
who go to the university or training college from the 
area governed by each authority ; but, with the lessened 
output of graduates, the effects of this policy are slowly 
being removed. Within the past two years, there has 
been an increase in the number of women students who 
take only the training college course—the non-graduate 
women, as they are called in Scotland—and these are 
finding ready employment, particularly in the rural 
areas, where their equipment in physical exercises, 
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wars. After more than nineteen centuries we are still 
waiting for that consummation. What is the duty and 
the opportunity, Dr. Butler asks, of the few universities 
which are left in the present day world ? Calm reasoning 
in the totalitarian states has been replaced by “* raucous 
and violent rhetoric.” World problems remain moral 
and intellectual and the surviving universities must 
lead the way “ toward a rebuilding of the moral and 
intellectual foundations of civilization.” That duty 
applies, as Dr. Butler wisely insists, not only to the 
universities threatened with the immediate dangers of 
war. ‘‘ Moral principle, like science, speaks no one 
language and recognizes no physical boundaries... ” 


ADAM SMITH, long ago, called attention to the 

danger of men and women degenerating, if caught 
up in a highly organized industrial system, which made 
little demand upon individual inventive- 
ness, and afforded little scope for the 
exercise of intelligence. Modern condi- 
tions have intensified this danger. It is important, 
alike for the well-being of industry, and for the spiritual 
health of the community, that the education of boys 
and girls should suffer no break when they cease full- 
time attendance at school, but should be continued and 
developed through the years following their entrance 
into industry or commerce. Nothing would prove more 
effective in establishing the right relations between 
education and industry, and in helping to make clear 
the right curriculum and methods for the re-organized 
central school, than the putting into effect—possibly 
in a somewhat modified form—of the suspended 
provisions of the Education Act of 192r. As the 
Consultative Committee said, “‘ Education fails in part 
of its aims if it does not prepare children for a life of 
active labour and social co-operation. Industry fails 
no less if it does not use and strengthen the mind and 
character which have been cultivated by the qualities 
of education.” 


Day Continuation 
Schools. 


IRELAND 


music, handwork and needlework is proving most 
valuable. 


HAT is “‘compulsory-voluntary ’’ work? This 
question—arising out of a decision of the 
Dundee Education Authority to require teachers in 
their service to reside within the city’s 


re Aas d boundaries—is being discussed seriously 
Voluntary by Scottish teachers. This decision, 
Service of  @Trived at by no means unanimously, 
Teachers: elicited the fact that extra-school 


duties, which have hitherto been 
regarded as voluntary, are, in effect, now looked upon 
by the authority as part and parcel of the work of the 
teacher. Having regard to the splendid voluntary 
assistance given by teachers in all forms of activity 
outside school hours, the attitude of the Dundee Authority 
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is greatly to be regretted. Voluntaryism is of the 
essence of such service, and, especially in the day-school 
system, any resort to compulsion will have precisely 
the opposite effect from that intended by the Authority. 
È a short, but interesting, chapter on ‘‘ Welsh 

Problems ” the Report directs attention to several 


important special circumstances which must be kept in 
mind in considering how the Spens 


Wales and recommendations can be applied to 
the Spens = Welsh _post-primary education. The 
Report. ee = 


passing of the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act of 1889 gave Wales a lead in secondary 
education, which has resulted in a relatively larger 
percentage of secondary (grammar) school pupils in 
Wales than in England and a higher percentage of those 
pupils entering the university. These “‘ Intermediate ” 
schools were intended to bridge the gap between the 
much shorter elementary school course of those days 
and the university course; but the raising of the school- 
leaving age to 14 plus changed their character by con- 
verting them into secondary schools. The Act of 1889 
contained a provision which was a long-distance prelude 
to the multilateral school idea, since it proposed that 
the new “ Intermediate ” schools should provide not 
only ‘‘Grammar School” but also ‘ Technical” 
education. Until quite recently, very little has been 
done to include in the curricula of these schools “‘ instruc- 
tion in subjects applicable to the purposes of agriculture, 
industry, trade or commercial life and practice suited 
to the needs of the district.” Two other special Welsh 
problems are the high average age of admission of pupils 
to secondary schools, the bilingual problem, and the 
large number of small secondary schools. The plea for 
the merging of small grammar with modern (senior) 
schools is strongly made. 


[ow rateable value, industrial depression, and the 

established prestige of the intermediate (now 
“ County ” or “ Secondary ”) schools in Wales has made 
the progress of re-organization slow 


sia bed. ie in a number of areas. Indeed it is 
aa Nia not easy to see how some of the Welsh 


education authorities can, under the 
existing grant system, ever complete schemes of 
re-organization. One county, Anglesey, had given 
serious consideration to the fusion of “ Intermediate ” 
and ‘‘ Senior ” schools long before the Spens Report 
was published, and, as far back as 1919, Pembrokeshire 
included a similar proposal in its ““ Scheme ” under the 
Act of 1918, in respect of the secondary (‘‘ Intermediate ” 
or ‘‘ County’) school at St. Davids. This fusion will 
probably be easier to bring about in Wales than in 
England, for education in Wales is much more democratic 
than in England. This will, however, mean a consider- 
able building programme since the existing “ County ” 
schools are, in general, too small, both for their numbers 
and the breadth of their curricula. There will also be 
the difficulty that the academic or ‘‘ Grammar School ” 
tradition is older and more deeply ingrained in Welsh 
than in English secondary schools. It still remains to 
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be proved that the bilingualism of Welsh children can 
be turned to advantage so that the learning of a third 
language, and possibly a fourth language, is a com- 
paratively easy matter. Research and modification of 
method in teaching and examination are still com- 
paratively slow in developing in this respect. Nor has 
Welsh secondary education yet done full justice to 
Wales’ national genius for music, drama and art. 


THE local education authorities throughout Ulster 

will soon be busy with their arrangements for the 
extension of the school age to 15, which begins to come 
into effect on July 1 next. The main 


Da A; e Provisions of the Act correspond to the 
in ee rips English model, but there are a number 
ireland. of important local variations. Attend- 


ance at day technical classes (or 
partly technical and partly agricultural classes) for not 
less than fifteen hours per week may be accepted as an 
alternative to the usual forms of full-time schooling 
after reaching the age of 14; further, it is a condition 
of the grant of an employment certificate that the 
young person should be released by his employer for at 
least six hours weekly, where suitable day-classes are 
provided which he can attend. Another interesting 
feature is that domestic necessity, for which exemption 
may also be granted, includes assistance given on the 
farm as well as in the home. Northern Ireland is in 
the main a country of smallholders, and of the young 
people between the ages of 14 and 15 who are called 
on to help at seed time or harvest it is probable that a 
large proportion are the children of farmers, and that 
only a minority would come into the category of hired 
labour and so be eligible for exemption on account of 
employment. 


ALTHOUGH the Leaving Age Act will mean but 

little extra expense in the forthcoming financial 
year—it does not come into operation until July I, and 
even after that date there will be only 


a a gradual increase in the enrolment— 
Rate. many of the county borough and 


regional education committees in 
Northern Ireland have announced a rise in their educa- 
tion rate. In some of the regional areas the increases 
are considerable, and county councils are making an 
urgent appeal for economy. The principal reason for 
the increases, it seems, is that the upper limit of 
expenditure ranking for the Ministry’s grant-in-aid has 
already been reached, and any fresh additions will 
therefore have to be met without assistance from that 
source. Another important factor in the predominantly 
agricultural areas is that, owing to the arrangements 
for derating, the urban ratepayer is obliged to contribute 
what he doubtless considers to be a disproportionate 
share of new expenditure. In Belfast, on the other hand, 
the chief reason appears to be progress in an extensive 
building programme, and a strenuous effort by the 
finance committee of the Corporation to slow down its 
remaining stages is being equally strenuously opposed 
by the education committee. 
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THE SPENS REPORT AND ADMINISTRATIVE AREAS 


THE Spens Report, on p. 383, recommends “‘ that the 
problem of Part III authorities should be remitted to 
a departmental or inter-departmental committee.” The 
Consultative Committee obviously realized the difficulty 
of arriving at a satisfactory solution of the problem of 
administrative areas. It is to be hoped, however, that 
the suggested relegation of the question to a depart- 
mental committee does not mean the indefinite post- 
ponement of an educational reform which is long overdue. 
So long as there was a clear line of demarcation 
between elementary and secondary education, there was 
perhaps, some justification for a division of authority 
between Part II and Part III authorities. The develop- 
ment of modern schools, which offer a new type of 
secondary education to children between the ages of 
II and 16, has completely altered the situation. It has 
long been obvious that the harmonious development .of 
a properly graded and duly inter-related system of 
secondary education for all demands the elimination of 
the Part III authorities as such. 
‘“ Will it be possible,” the Hadow Report asks, “ for 


the country to acquiesce permanently in the division of 7 


part of the secondary grade of education between two 
separate authorities in the same area, with the result that 
an authority for elementary education only may start 
a modern school or senior class when neighbouring 
‘secondary’ schools, under the administration of the 
authority for higher education, are not fully used ? ” 
“ Nowhere,” says Mr. Robson, “are the defects of the 
present state of affairs more self-evident than in the 
field of education; nowhere are the evils of a badly 
administered service more far-reaching in their conse- 
quence, longer in duration, or more difficult to 
eradicate.” 

The trend of legislation for the last thirty years has 
shown a steady drift towards larger authorities. The 
transference of power from small local bodies to a larger 
local authority is likely to be resisted at first, and to 
cause a certain amount of friction. Such transference, 
however, is inevitable, and is, generally, in the interests 
of good government. The Commission on Local Govern- 
ment has already advised that in future no town of less 
than 75,000 inhabitants should be given educational 
powers ; and one recommendation in the Report of the 
Economy Committee was that the educational powers 
of the Part III authorities should be transferred to 
counties and county boroughs. Whatever figure of 
population be fixed as the necessary minimum for the 
exercise of county borough powers, it seems certain 
that, ultimately, the education services will be adminis- 
tered by the counties and county boroughs. 

For certain purposes, however, the area of the county 


or of the county borough is itself too small. The late 
Lord Haldane advocated the institution of. provinces 
for educational purposes. Some sort of regional authority 
covering an area considerably larger than that of most 
counties must be worked out. This does not mean that 
the region will, or should, wholly supersede the existing 
areas. These will remain in being, subject to some 
adjustment, and will find plenty of work to do within 
their appropriate spheres, just as the Metropolitan 
Borough Councils find plenty to do, though their areas 
are included in the area of the London County Council. 
The need is, not for the transference of all local govern- 
ment functions to bodies covering a larger area, but for 
the establishment of the region as an area which should 
be united for certain services specially requiring develop- 
ment on a large scale. In the sphere of education, 
technical education is obviously such a service. 

The process of centralization no doubt has its dangers ; 
but, as Mr. Robson points out in The Development of 
Local Government, ‘‘ to enlarge the areas of municipal 
administration is not to destroy the roots of local 
government ; indeed, it might with greater truth be said 
that the most effective way of sapping the energy of 
local government would be to permit the chaos and 
inefficiency resulting from the present structure to 
continue. One of the most cogent reasons for requiring 
larger and more appropriate units of administration is 
that the present muddle produces a strong tendency 
to centralization.” It is significant that so vitally 
important matters as water and electrical supply and 
transport have already been taken out of the hands of 
certain municipal bodies and entrusted to central boards. 
Unless the smaller units of local government are 
replaced by larger units, it seems to be inevitable that 
many of the functions now performed by local bodies 
will be absorbed by the central government. 

The enlargement of the areas of local government 
does not involve the extinction of the interests of the 
smaller units. Such a result would be as unnecessary 
as it would be deplorable. Experience shows conclusively 
that satisfactory results in the sphere of local government 
can be obtained only where there is sufficient centraliza- 
tion to ensure a reasonable amount of uniformity and 
elimination of waste, and sufficient devolution to smaller 
local bodies to stimulate and maintain the interest of 
those removed from the seat of government. The 
supreme problem of local government is to achieve the 
golden mean between over-centralization and excessive 
decentralization. The former may lead to a soulless 
uniformity and to a lack of interest on the part of 
those most affected, while the latter at its worst leads 
to chaos. 
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THE SPENS REPORT—II 


By Dr. F. H. SPENCER, late Chief Inspector to the L.C.C. 


6. The Technical High School. We now approach 
the most noteworthy of the Committee’s proposals. 
The Junior Technical School, long neglected, earlier 
despised, and not infrequently fought over, has been 
discovered. It is to be glorified and multiplied. Shades 
of 1912 and even 1922! How we used to have to fight 
the cultured and the powerful to see that this particular 
Cinderella was allowed to exist ! We dared not ask that 
she should go to the ball and dance with the Prince. 
All we wanted in those days (halcyon days, alack! when 
combats were combats and life was worth living) was 
that the poor little cinder-tarnished maid should not 
have her throat cut or be subjected to a lengthier 
murder by starvation. Now her virtues have been 
discovered and she is to come out in a properly lengthened 
ball dress. It is to be possible for Junior Technical 
Schools, but not Trade Schools, nor Junior Commercial 
Schools, to be extended downward to the magic age of 
II, and to be re-christened Technical High Schools. 
Such schools are to be conducted in the technical 
colleges or, where this is difficult then in buildings near 
the technical college, and, if possible, linked with it. 
This, of course, is to make the equipment and the staff 
of the college available, as well as to provide the right 
atmosphere. 

It seems ungracious and perverse that, as an indurated 
technical person, I am in some doubt about it—more 
than a little in doubt! The principals of technical 
colleges and some, but by no means all, of the old 
technical shadows which haunt my nightly dreams and 
sometimes glorify my pleasant days, will give me up. 
But certain things must be considered. 

(a) The age of transference. The junior technical 
school, or rather, the technical high school, is to take 
part in the great share-out at 11 plus. The principals 
have long maintained, and high authorities apparently 
have now agreed, that recruitment at 13, or so, meant 
that all the best brains were diverted to secondary or 
selective central schools (hardly mentioned in this 
report, by the way) at 11 plus. I have never been con- 
vinced that they were right. And I know that in north 
and south they got some excellent material. Now the 
age of 11 plus was selected as the age of transference, not 
because it is a good age, not because it has any real 
psychological justification, but because 7 plus 4 equals I1 
and 11 plus 4 equals 15. Those who, prior to its adoption, 
advocated the break at 11 had their eyes upon what 
then seemed the practicable compulsory limit of school 
attendance ; they had the “modern ” school in mind. 
But the “ Spens ” Committee already envisage a school- 
leaving age of 16. And things may move fast in the 
future. Now, the junior technical schools have always 
obtained their pupils at about the age of 13, which, on 
the educational and psychological merits, is the right 
age for transference to preliminary technical training. 
No doubt adolescence is a gradual rather than a sudden 


process. But at 13 it is definite. To speak of an educa- 
tion of the adolescent beginning at about II is nonsense. 
A pupil of 11 is a child; a pupil of 13 is no longer a 
child in the same sense. The public schools know this 
well enough. They have a longer and a more intense 
experience of adolescent full-time education than any 
other section of the school world. And 13 or there- 
abouts is their age of admission. If, in popular education, 
we could start with a clean sheet and an anticipation 
of a leaving age of 16 I should greatly prefer a general 
transference at 13 to transference at 11. The only 
material argument for 1r would be that a transfer at 
that age to the grammar schools may ensure a ‘‘ grammar 
school atmosphere ” for the transferred people: for 
grammar school education is as much a matter of 
manners in the fuller sense of that word as it is a matter 
of instruction by “ activity and experience ” or otherwise. 

Unfortunately, the ‘‘ grammar school ” (in the Spens 
meaning of the word) more often than not does not 
provide the change of “ atmosphere,” as it is often pre- 
dominantly and sometimes I00 per cent a school for 
the transferred proletariat. We have long known that 
in many places the children of the professional classes 
do not attend the schools now to be known as grammar 
schools. As a famous and admirable head mistress of 
a large ‘‘ county ” secondary school put it: “ Not only 
do the children of the lawyers and the doctors not come 
to my school, but I do not even get the children of the 
main street shopkeepers; I get only the children of the 
side street shopkeepers.” 

Thus, even the argument for transfer at 11 for social 
reasons to the present secondary schools or future 
grammar schools breaks down. 

One concludes, therefore, that, if the right age of 
about 13 for the junior technical school subsists, it is 
a pity that it should be abandoned. And this conclusion 
is reinforced by the fact that 13 1s to be continued as 
the age of admission to trade schools for junior com- 


mercial schools, and for junior art schools. So that we 
are not even to have symmetry. 
(b) Schools in Technical College Premises. I do not 


like the idea of the technical college premises being 
crowded out with little boys under 13. Most technical 
colleges, with their limited sanitary accommodation, 
their frequently unbeautiful appearance, their labora- 
tories and workshops, their lack of playground space, 
often their large class-rooms, sometimes their enormous 
halls, are very unsuitable for young children. 

(c) The Staff of the Technical High School. The 
present staffs of the technical colleges are often admirable 
for technical college purposes, but quite unfit to deal 
with half the pupils who will inhabit the new technical 
high school. Of course half the staff will have to be 
recruited afresh to keep the curriculum of the 11 to 13 
section of the new schools suitable in kind. Spiritual 
influences, using that word in a wide sense, will tend 
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to retreat. No one will deliberately design this: it will 
occur. The Committee fully recognize that the technical 
high school held in the technical college, must, under 
the principal, have its own head. And, if good heads 
are appointed, they may and probably will save the 
situation so far as it can be saved. At any rate they 
will save the principal, who ought to be thinking of the 
real technical education which is not possible before 
the age of say, 16, from concerning himself with the 
education of little boys of 11 and 12 properly engaged 
in educating themselves on human (not material and 
mechanical) lines by “activity and experience.” So 
the situation I have seen elsewhere, in which the day 
school for pupils under 15 in large technical colleges 
is the Aaron’s rod which swallows up the principal's 
time and interest, may not arise. But, looking at the 
matter fairly and squarely, I still dislike the technical 
college premises housing pupils, 50 per cent or more 
of whom will probably be under 13 and certainly under 
14 years of age. Technical college space should be 
required for the part-time instruction of apprentices 
and the full-time instruction of a certain number of 
those (now all too few) for whom a technical education 
up to about eighteen is the right thing. I cannot 
believe that a majority of the Spens Committee really 
understand this technical college problem, and the few 
who do have fallen before the policy of the A.T.I., 
the A.P.T.I., and the A.T.T.I., and such other T.I. 
bodies as there may be. They are taking a short view. 
This is a difficult problem, and one is little inclined to 
be dogmatic as to its solution; but I am not confident 
at all that the technical high school housed in the 
technical college or physically connected with it is to 
be preferred to the reinforcement and proper equipment 
of the central (I beg pardon, modern) school, released 
from the staffing bondage of the elementary connexion, 
and suitably manned. The idea of the technical high 
school is of course a sound one. Such schools of the 
secondary order ought to exist. But that the junior 
technical school should be merged into them in technical 


college premises seems to me to be very doubtful.. 


The technical college, which ought to be devoted to 
the part-time education of ‘those already at work, is 
to be filled up with little boys. 

(d) The Technical High School Certificate. I do not 
know what limits of language are imposed upon con- 
tributors to this Journal. I must, however, recount 
that on reading the recommendation summarized in 
par. 117 of the Committee’s summary of Recommenda- 
tions I cursed it heartily. The technical high school is 
to have its leaving certificate. It is to be an imitation 
of the national certificates or the endorsed certificates 
now granted to part-time students at the technical 
colleges. I repeat the exclamation—! I suppose the 
new certificate is one of the steps toward “parity ” 
between the different classes of secondary schools which 
the Committee sedulously recommends. The certificates 
are to be granted on internal examinations, subject to 
external assessment and endorsed by the Board. 

Thus they differ in the machinery for obtaining them 
from the School leaving Certificate as it now exists. 
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But cannot the Committee see that there is no parallel 
at all between the junior high school boy leaving a 


' full-time school at 16 and the recipient of the technical 


college national certificate? The technical college 
recipient is a part-time student, getting practical 
experience in a works, as a rule for at least forty hours 
a week, and attending a technical college for six hours 
a week for from six to eight months in the year. His 
studies, refer as a rule, to the theory underlying and 
the science relating to his work. He makes great 
sacrifices to pursue these studies, which, if largely 
scientific, have strictly vocational ends. And he wants 
a certificate to show that he has not been unsuccessful. 
The single national certificate replaces the old South 
Kensington science certificates with which he used to 
paper his bedroom, or devastate his mother’s front 
parlour. This certificate has reference to his particular 
trade or group of trades—mechanical or electrical 
engineering, building, chemical industry, gas manu- 
facture, or what not. There is no parallel at all between 
the two classes of student: one is a full-time schoolboy, 
the other is not. One is studying for a particular trade, 
the other is not. One has lots of practical workshop 
experience in ordinary economic conditions, the 
other has nothing of the kind. One industriously seeks 
a certificate and needs it, the other (so far) seeks no 
certificate and does not need it. So, in the interests of 
a theoretical “ parity” between different kinds of 
schools fostered in the inexperienced and innocent 
minds of some very able dons, school masters and 
mistresses, tempered it is true by an odd ex-manu- 
facturer, formerly in a trade which neither requires 
nor desires junior technical schools, and two principals 
of technical colleges speaking not their minds but their 
briefs, the new technical high school, unlike the junior 
technical school, is to be burdened with a leaving 
examination from its very birth. Hardened as I am, 
a sceptical, disillusioned, old man, over this I weep 
salt tears. Safeguard it as you like, avoid the model 


-of the first school examination, imitate by a false 


analogy the methods of technical college examinations, 
do as you please, appoint the staff of one school to 
moderate the papers set by another (for this is what 
will happen): the later years of the technical high 
school will in future be dominated by an examination. 
In bringing to birth the new school, you deprive it 
initially and deliberately of one of the most important 
conditions of its predecessor’s success. You are going 
to train the employer to expect a certificate he has 
never yet demanded. 

(e) Transference of Pupils. That is enough for the present 
about the technical high school. There are all sorts 
of good things in this part of the report. Transference 
at thirteen from one type of school to another is to be 
encouraged. That is right. But transference is very 
difficult to achieve, either way. If it is to be effective, 
as it should be, it will require watchful and firm adminis- 
tration. Junior commercial schools are rightly to be 
preserved, with home training schools for girls, trade 
schools, and (with a little frigidity, which on the whole 
is justified) junior art schools. But we must resist the 
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temptations to deal with some pretty problems that arise 


and proceed to the difficult question of parity of schools. 


THE MULTILATERAL SCHOOL AND PARITY 
BETWEEN SCHOOLS 


The Committee rejects the multilateral school as a 
part of the general policy of educational provision and, 
we think, for good reasons. The multilateral school can 
effectively be organized only if it is very large. A very 
large establishment—say of a thousand or more pupils 
with departmental heads, is not a school but an educa- 
tional factory. Such factories exist in the United States 
and in some British Dominions. Everywhere the result 
is that the head is no longer a head master or head 
mistress, but a general manager, or, as one head of 
such a school put it to me, “ a shock absorber.” His 
business (or hers) is no longer to care for the pupils 
but to conciliate parents, keep peace among a staff and 
“ appease” a body of Governors or an education 
department. Most heads of a school of 500 have to 
do some or all of these things in some measure. The 
head of the very large school does nothing else, except 
act also as the “ buyer ” for his factory. 

The Committee does not, however, deprecate experi- 
ment with the multilateral school where conditions 
point to it. And, of course, there may be areas where 
the only way of providing a suitable school with a 
technical and (or) a commercial and domestic bias for 
adolescents will be a multilateral school of which an 
existing secondary school may form the nucleus. They 
also contemplate the possibility of a ‘‘ combined ” 
school, for instance in cases where numbers are such 
that a modern school may effectively be conducted 
under the same command as a grammar school. In 
New Zealand there are interesting examples in some 
of the smaller towns of “‘ combined schools ” which are 
virtually of this type; and they can be justified on 
both administrative and educational grounds, where 
the alternative would be the entire absence of one of 
the vital elements of adolescent education, or the 
existence of two or more weak schools, expensively 
manned and in competition. The character of the 
school, however, nearly always reflects the origin of 
the head. Much depends on which school swallows the 
other. In our conditions the school may be initiated 
without any such process of alimentation. And this 
avoids some troubles. 

But the multilateral idea is to permeate the whole 
system of “ secondary education ” in the new meaning 
of that term, t.e. education of all kinds for children 
between II to 16 or 18 years of age. Secondary educa- 
tion, and secondary is now to be spelled with a small s, 
is to be of various types. The modern school, the 
technical high school, and the grammar school are all 
to come under a new code of regulations for secondary 
schools. This will be, indeed, an epoch-making step. One 
wonders how far the Board have got in the preparation 
of this new secondary code, and how long its preparation 
(if it is not already well on the way) will take. In any 
case, we desire to express sympathy for those engaged 
or to be engaged on the task. I remember that the 
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preparation of new regulations for technical schools, a 
much less thorny job than this, took at least ten years. 

For a secondary code and parity of conditions for all 
secondary schools involve the establishment of teaching 
posts, and the abandonment of some ideas fundamental 
to the present Burnham scales. Teachers will be 
on a higher scale or a lower scale and their salaries 
will no longer depend upon the kind of school in which 
they are teaching. This is a very great change. One 
would rather not review this problem now. But 
the view of the present writer is that the change, if 
made, will be for the better. At least in principle it 
will be possible to place teachers where they are most 
useful, and also where they wish to go, if only temporarily. 
The first-class honours man may be able to find work 
(if only for a time) in the modern (but presumably not 
the “ primary ”) school without financial loss. And 
his intellectually humbler brother may go to the T.H.S. 
or the G.S. (we shall fall, inevitably, into initials) 
without cost to the authority. Thus the bases of 
experience and possibly of good works will be enlarged. 
It may become possible to serve in a modern or a tech- 
nical school without damaging one’s professional 
prospects forever. 

Moreover, the size of classes in the grammar school 
and the modern school are to be the same, and the 
amount of space provided for pupils in both schools is to 
be assimilated. This, it is presumed, means assimilation 
upwards. No more classes of forty in “ modern schools,” 
but classes of thirty in the “forty ” rooms. And the 
ancillaries (if they are such), playing-fields, gymnasiums, 
dining-rooms and common-rooms, are to be assimilated 
upward. Libraries are not mentioned, but surely they 
will be included in this equalitarian process. All this 
is, indeed, glorious news. The grammar school is to 
lose nothing. It may retain such special treatment 
(e.g. I suppose in the matter of science laboratories) 
as its curriculum demands. And it may have its 
smaller class-rooms for its sixth form. 

I hail this programme with undemonstrative but 
unqualified enthusiasm. I have neglected no oppor- 
tunity to call attention to the gross neglect of what we 
have hitherto called elementary schools in the matter 
of space amenity and material conditions generally. 
Some progress has been made during the last two or 
three years, and more is in process. And public opinion 
will soon demand that this improvement shall be 
extended to the junior school. For remember that the 
pupils now under the régime of the elementary branch 
of the Board out-number all other full-time pupils by 
approximately ten to one. Nearly all future secondary 
pupils spend six to eight years in infants’ or junior schools. 
They cannot be kept in the scandalous, or at least un- 
desirable, premises which they now, too often, inhabit. 

If the liberal ideas of the Consultative Committee are 
to be put into practice some little expenditure will be 
necessary. We may indeed yet see the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer raising a loan of eighty to a hundred 
millions to be expended—say, in ten years—on improving 
the schools as much as we have improved our roads, 
our buses and our beetroot. 
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This parity is to be extended to all other matters. 
No one part of this new secondary system is to be inferior 
in treatment or in estimation to any other. And special 
places are to be roo per cent, except in the case of direct 
grant schools in places where an adequate alternative 
supply of special places can be made. 

This is all splendid. But it will take a little time to 
achieve. It is no wonder that the consent of the Board 
to these far-reaching plans must not be assumed. But 
these are not the recommendations of any liberated wild 
man, revelling in vocal irresponsibility. They are the 
recommendations of a sober, responsible, experienced, 
and often learned committee, which has almost certainly 
been a good deal guided by able inspectors and, doubt- 
less, other officers of the Board. Every preceding 
Hadow report has reflected the predominating profes- 
sional opinion of the Board’s own officials, and I do 
not for any moment believe that the Spens Report, 
in its general major conclusions, does not. 


DIFFICULTIES IN CREATING PARITY 


I am sorry therefore to become the advocatus diaboli 
in this matter of parity. A regard for truth and for 
candour compels me to be. 

I. There will be no parity in prestige between the 
grammar school and the T.H.S. and the M.S. A school 
which has a sixth form and retains pupils up to about 
18 years or over, and enters pupils for scholarships, 
and especially for scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, 
will take precedence, in the minds of parents and the 
public, of those schools which have no sixth form. 
This point could be elaborated also on lines of argument 
based on staffs, on some considerations of matériel, on 
tone, and on the inevitable and inveterate snobbery of 
our race. Even the Committee let this point emerge in 
the reference to “ direct grant ” schools, which are not 
to be “ burdened ” by roo per cent free places. 

2. The T.H.S. will provide, in general, for the black- 
handed worker ; the grammar school, in general, for the 
black-coated. There will be no parity of status between 
the schools, for the black-coated, in all western civilized 
states, take precedence of the black-handed. The bias 
of the parent is always for the black-coated, for the 
black-coated do not begin work at 7.45 or 8 a.m. ; they 
work in clean offices, not dirty workshops, and they 
often get alternate Saturdays off; they do not bring 
home dirty overalls; their language is less sanguinary. 
And even in industry the way to the top is very often 
via the office rather than via the workshop. The plums 
in manufacture and construction, too, are more and more 
reserved for the university or at least the public school 
product. If necessary, I can quote examples. We have 
to think of the future of normal people. The stars will 
rise anyhow, even from the black-handed. There are 
solid social and economic reasons behind the public 
preference for black-coated occupations and therefore 
for the schools which lead to them. I wish this were 
not true; but it is. And few who can get a free place in 
a grammar school will take one in a technical high school. 

3. If the T.H.S. is to be held in or about the technical 
college, material parity with the grammar in such 
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things as class-rooms, playing space and amenity 
generally will be for two generations, or thereabouts, 
impossible. 

Thus, whilst I admire, indeed share, the Committee's 
desire for “ parity,” I think that in any time to which 
they or I can look forward parity will exist as an aspira- 
tion only. The blessed thing is that a responsible 
Committee has concluded that the working conditions 
in modern schools of all types, including the selective 
central schools, shall be made to approximate as closely 
as possible to the conditions, material and non-material, 
of the secondary school. 


TRANSFER AT 13 PLUS 

The general review of pupils at 13 plus in all three 
types of secondary school is of course an admirable 
proposal. Such transfers have been made hitherto, 
and with success. They should be encouraged. In the 
main they will be one-way transfers from the modern 
school chiefly to the grammar school, and to a less 
extent to the technical high school. It is to be doubted 
whether there will be much transfer from the grammar 
school to the technical high school, or from either to 
the modern school. But the principle of transfer at 
13 plus is admirable. Indeed, it is sounder psycho- 
logically than the general post at 11 plus. If it will prove 
to be one-way traffic, at least for a time, it will at any 
rate be so much to the good. 

There are of course, numerous matters in this report 
which I have perforce neglected. But this review is 
already too lengthy. 


THE SELECTIVE CENTRAL SCHOOL 

The report, thorough as it is, avoids some problems. 
For instance, possibly because of its terms of reference, 
it avoids dealing with the selective central school, of 
which there are more than eighty in London, and a 
considerable number in provincial cities, suburbs, 
and residential areas. I hope that silence does not in 
this instance imply disapproval of a type of school, 
based on the selective principle, which has more than 
justified itself, and is essentially ‘‘ modern.” It is the 
type of school, indeed, in which many of the principles 
stated and commended by the Committee have been 
well exemplified, and it has (without a leaving certificate) 
commanded the approval of parents and employers. 


CONCLUSION : A GREAT REPORT 

It would be ungenerous, indeed unpardonable, not to 
repeat, that in my judgment this report is one of the 
best educational documents which have been issued 
anywhere at any time. None of us can read it without 
stimulus and benefit, whether it deals with the pedagogic 
or the administrative aspects of education. It is one 
of the few really readable documents on that sometimes 
repulsively treated subject. It is bold, catholic and 
generous in its outlook. The mere attempt to implement 
its recommendations is bound to do good. Its defects, 
such as they are, arise from the liberal conceptions of 
its authors, and from an excess of their faith in their 
fellow-men. The devils advocate must do his duty, 
but he can respectfully admire even when he doubts 
or condemns. 
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HISTORY AND CITIZENSHIP 
| EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP—IIl 
By J. L. HAMMOND, Author of ‘ The Village Labourer,’ ‘The Town Labourer,’ etc. 


AM ill qualified, I fear, for writing the article which 

the Editor has done me the honour of proposing to 
me, for I have never taught history (or for that matter 
anything else), and almost all the history I have learnt 
I have learnt since I left school and university. Since 
those days I have written on certain aspects of history, 
and all that I can do in this article is to relate my study 
of history to my study of politics and to offer in a very 
diffident spirit what light I can on the subject of this 
Inquiry. 

If, in teaching history by lesson or pen, I have to 
think of the making of good citizens, I must begin by 
asking what I mean by a good citizen. Let me state what 
are the qualities I should look for. They are, put 
shortly, a sense of duty to the community, an under- 
standing of the value of personal and political freedom, 
a spirit of toleration, and the power of seeing national 
politics in the larger medium of the atmosphere of a 
universal society. The ideal citizen of a free country, 
as distinguished from the ideal citizen of a dictator State, 
would combine all these qualities. 

To create and foster these qualities in a Society, it 
is necessary to combat a great deal of laziness, a great 
deal of selfishness and a great deal of prejudice. Cicero 
said that nature has planted in man so powerful a 
desire to serve the common welfare that it overcomes 
all the temptations of pleasure and ease. This is rather 
too sanguine a description of the world in which we 
live. The task of stimulating, enlisting and mobilizing 
that desire is no light one, as we can see from the vast 
scheme of mass emotion, mass suggestion and mass 
fear which the dictator States have organized to produce 
the kind of citizen they need. Our task is harder and 
more ambitious; for we wish our citizens to serve the 
State as free men and women, using their taste and 
judgment over the whole field of politics, religion and 
culture, contributing in this way to the common 
purposes of the community, and raising the level of its 
life. We are thys asking more from them than blind 
obedience and docile enthusiasms. 

To men and women whose studies have ceased at 
the disastrously early age at which they cease in Great 
Britain, even to follow politics demands a serious 
effort. The character and appearance of the popular 
papers show that those who direct that press recognize 
how much more attractive other departments of life are 
to the majority of their readers. A great deal of public 
work is dull, tedious, disappointing in its results, 
apparently trivial in its duties. The defence of our 
society against aggression may at any time demand 
sacrifices far outweighing those hitherto demanded in 
war — sacrifices on which a society will enter only if it 
is convinced that these sacrifices are an unmistakable 
and urgent duty. If then the sense and the understand- 


ing of responsibility have a struggle, what of those 
other qualities that are looked for in a society that 
respects its freedom and honours its obligations to the 
world ? Tolerance is not natural to man; least of all 
is it natural to ardent men and women to believe that 
it is better for the community that a man should be 
allowed to teach a wrong opinion than that he should 
be compelled to hold a right one. And, lastly, the view 
that a State must seek its own good not in selfish aims 
but in a large and generous spirit has grown up against 
prejudices that are always strong, though of course 
stronger at some times than at others. 

It happens that the conditions under which we live 
at this moment are specially adverse. The belief that 
self-government is a good thing, and that a society 
which discusses its concerns represents a higher form 
of social life than a society which takes orders in silence 
from its ruler, is challenged more widely to-day than at 
any time since the French Revolution. Moreover, the 
view that the good citizen is not merely a good citizen of 
his own State, but, also, a good neighbour to other States, 
—that his duty to mankind is not exhausted in the duties 
of patriotism—has to struggle to-day against the direct 
and passionate teaching of the most active and militant 
spirit in Europe. This fierce propaganda is met, not 
by the courage and confidence of Governments with 
faith, but by nations fatigued, disillusioned and chilled 
by the disasters and blunders of post-war diplomacy. 

If then we are defending what seem to most of us 
essential principles of British civilization, we are defend- 
ing a body of truth that is complex and subtle; how 
complex and subtle we can realize when we reflect that 
the views of the dictator States are held by a great 
many English men and women of lazy, easy-going 
temperament. In all democratic societies there are 
social groups in which those views predominate. The 
traditional British view is not self-evident. In many 
societies it is not even plausible. No doubt our system 
of government has behind it—what similar systems 
lacked on the Continent—the strength of habit ; but, 
if we trust merely to our traditions, or to what seems 
to us the teaching of our own history, we shall not 
create the kind of society in which the spirit necessary 
to maintain what is good in those traditions and to 
build a noble State upon them is vigorous, alert and 
resolute. It is easy to foresee conditions under which 
the temptation to seek violent solutions and to borrow 
arbitrary methods would be infinitely stronger than it 
has been at any time since parliamentary government 
began. The only way to give the truths that I have 
described as fundamental a lasting power is to give 
them a hold over the imagination, thus gaining for 
them the support not merely of intellectual assent, but 
also of moral feeling. 
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History is the experience of mankind, and the 
questions, then, we have to answer, are what part of 
that experience can best be used, and how should it 
be used, for this purpose. How can we relate the 
duties and temper of citizenship to man’s spiritual 
nature? How can we teach a boy or girl that the 
expression of personality in a society, with liberty of 
religion and thought, of letters and art, is an essential 
element in the nobility of man ? 

In trying to make a man a better citizen of Great 
Britain, I should begin by teaching him something of 
the history of liberty. For this purpose, I should take 
first Greek history. I should choose this example for 
three reasons. In the first place it is the beginning of 
our civilization and the first nursery of the ideas that 
we value in our own public life. In the second place 
it is easy to strike the imagination with the stories of 
Marathon, Thermopylae and Salamis. In the third 
place, it helps to correct the natural tendency to 
exaggerate the importance of one’s own country; and 
the boy (or girl) starts with a larger outlook if he learns 
that at some of the greatest moments in the history 
of mankind his own country was insignificant. Thus 
I should hope to impress on him the relation of liberty 
to the noblest triumphs of the human mind in literature, 
philosophy and art, and to excite him about this history 
as something older and greater than the history of any 
single country. 

The second scene I should try to bring before him 
would be that of the rise of Christianity in a world to 
which the Roman Empire had given some kind of 
political unity. I should try to show him the importance 
to mankind of the basis of tolerance on which that 
Empire reposed, showing how Greek ideas had spread 
even though Greece had lost her liberty, and how this 
great scheme of politics and government would have 
been impossible if it had practised arid and insulating 
doctrines of racial isolation. In this world, Christianity 
gave to character a new importance and to personality 
a new value. Thus, the two truths on which a liberal 
civilization rests, the importance of human freedom and 
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the brotherhood of man, received the most powerful 
sanction that could be found for them, the sanction of a 
universal religion. 

Whatever I tried to teach of the history of Europe 
I should put into relation to these ideas. Whether I 
was teaching about the Renaissance or the Reformation, 
the discovery of the New World, the French Revolution, 
the rise of great nations, the attempts at European 
Unity, under the aegis of Church or Empire or the 
League of Nations, I should hope that my pupils 
would form some notion of the large purposes that 
have inspired men’s best efforts, and some under- 
standing of the obstinate problems that hinder or 
defeat them. 

In this way, I should try to put the boy (or girl) who 
was to start on English history into an atmosphere in 
which the problems of his own society would take 
their place in a problem of universal significance. 
And English history I should present in the same way. 
I should make him learn about the history of British 
institutions, of the Manor Courts, the Guilds, Parliament, 
town government, country government, trade unions 
and the system of the Dominions ; the different problems 
with which he was concerned ; the effect of the great ° 
social changes like the Industrial Revolution in creating 
new relationships and demanding new reforms. In all 
these institutions and experiments in our history some 
would see more of success than of failure ; others more of 
failure than of success. The object of this teaching 
would not be to make men or women take either view ; 


to praise or blame ; to create conservatives or to create 


revolutionaries ; but to create a society in which con- 
servatives and revolutionaries can discuss their differ- 
ences, able to hold their views at once with passion and 
with tolerance. For the aim of such education would 
be to make men and women bring to public life indepen- 
dent minds and critical minds as well as zealous minds ; 
minds able to rise above the raw prejudices of race or 
nation or class to the love of justice, because they have 
been guided by a large, inspiring view of man’s history, 
and its moral significance. 


VARIA 


Child-Study Society Lectures.—The third of the spring 
term lectures will be delivered, on March 15, at the Friends’ 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. Miss Clarence 
Clark, of the Mary Datchelor School, will speak on “ The 
Teaching of Scripture to Seniors.” Tickets may be obtained 
in advance from the Hon. Secretary, Miss E. E. Kenwrick, 
40a Cambridge Park, Twickenham. 


Lectures on Furniture.—The remaining two lectures in 
the series, arranged by the Principal of the Central School 
of Arts and Crafts, will be delivered, on March 2 and g 
respectively. The subjects are “ Furniture” and “A 
General Survey.” Application for tickets, price 1s. 6d. for 
each lecture, should be made to the Secretary of the School, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C. 1. 


Scarborough as N.U.T. Conference Town, 1940. 
—The annual Conference of the N.U.T., in 1940, will be 
held at Scarborough. This Conference is so huge, with its 


2,500 delegates, that only places like Scarborough, that can 
offer exceptional facilities, have the essential accommoda- 
tion. Previous Conferences of the Union have been held in 
the Yorkshire seaside resort in 1906, 1924 and 1935. A 
Yorkshire President—Mr. George Chipperfield, of Hull— 
will open the 1940 Conference, and, later in the proceedings, 
will pass on the badge of office to his successor. 


Birkbeck College.—The biennial conversazione will be 
held on Friday, March 10, from 6 tog p.m. There will be 
exhibitions and demonstrations in the Departments of 
Botany, Geology and Zoology. Admission is free, without 
ticket. 


Refugee Children.—The Executive of the National 
Union of Teachers, on February 4, agreed to make a dona- 
tion of £500 to the International Federation of Teachers’ 
Associations for the specific relief of Spanish refugee 
children. 
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HISTORY AND A SOCIAL STUDIES’ SYNTHESIS 
TEACHING FOR CITIZENSHIP—III 
By DR. F. C. HAPPOLD, Head Master, B'shop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury 


[T is a pity that the compilers of the Spens Report, 

which, in its sections on the curriculum, sums up so 
clearly the position reached by the most enlightened 
English educationalists, did not feel themselves able to 
speak more precisely and fully on the subject of history 
and geography. What they have to say on the function, 
content and teaching of these elements in the secondary 
school curriculum is the least satisfactory part of this 
portion of the Report, otherwise excellent in the prin- 
ciples it lays down and the practical suggestions it puts 
forward. While the writers of the Report assert that 
“the teaching of Physics and Mathematics . . . suffers 
much from a separation which Newton would have found 
incomprehensible,” they do not go further than to say 
that there is “ a good deal to be said for unifying History 
and Geography,” and later that “ there is everything 
to be said for intimate working alliances between sub- 
jects,” a somewhat obscure phrase of which the meaning 
is not entirely clear. 

It may be that the Consultative Committee hesitated 
to make more definite suggestions about an aspect of 
curriculum reconstruction which is still in its experi- 
mental stage. Nevertheless, one is somewhat surprised 
that, in a report the general tenor of which is toward a 
greater synthesis of school subjects, too long kept in 
watertight compartments, the principle of the “ unifica- 
tion ” of those elements which deal with the heritage and 
environment of man was not more clearly stressed, even 
though the means of accomplishing that unification were 
left undefined. 

Actually, to speak of the “ unification ” of history and 
geography is to express inaccurately the object of what is, 
sometimes, though perhaps rather misleadingly, called a 
Social Studies synthesis. What is envisaged is not so much 
a unification of history and geography as a submergence 
of both these in a fresh conception which may be called 
the study of heritage and environment and, it is felt, 
should be regarded as a single element in the curriculum. 

The ideal of the advocates of a Social Studies synthesis 
approaches very closely to that of the modern geographer, 
as stated by Prof. Fleure in his article on “ Geography ” 
in Education for Citizenship in Secondary Schools. 

“ Every society develops in relation to a particular 
environment, not by any means constant; and, to 
understand a human society, its reactions and its actions 
upon its environment, t.e. its ecology, must be studied. 
It is in a large measure because geography has evolved 
in the direction of social ecology that it has won its large 
place in education in our time. But no society lives to 
itself, unless it be, perhaps, some savage remnant in an 
isolated spot ; and social ecology must take account of 
the relations of social groups to one another, not in 
material things alone, but in the field of thought; in 
ideals and aspirations as well as in achievement.” 


To fear, as the Consultative Committee seems to do, 
that “ Geography if combined with History ” might not 
“ retain the valuable distinctive character which it has 
acquired in the hands of modern scholars and teachers ” 
is to show a misunderstanding of the whole conception 
implicit in a Social Studies synthesis. 

In planning a Social Studies synthesis ‘‘ working 
alliances between subjects” are not enough. Though 
all sorts of compromises, dictated by examination and 
time-table necessities, the varying abilities of the 
teachers who must be responsible for the teaching of the 
Social Studies synthesis, and the deficiencies in such 
teaching material as text-books, may have for the 
present to be accepted, the ideal, the presentation to the 
young student of as complete and intelligible a picture 
as possible of the world in which he must live, so that 
his experience may be enriched and his capacity for 
right living fortified, must be always kept as the ultimate 
goal. 

As a conception, the subject of Social Studies starts 
out with the needs of the growing child, with his quest 
for an understanding of life, of his physical and social 
environment, of what things are and why they are. Its 
primary concern is with now and ts. But now and is 
cannot be understood in true proportions without re- 
ference to then and was. So, astronomy, geology, 
history become vital elements in this study; indeed, 
the study of now and ts cannot be begun until a back- 
ground of then and was, that is of history, has been 
built up. 

To state that a background of chronological history 
is necessary before the young pupil starts his study of 
the present, one is running counter to those pioneers of 
Social Studies in the United States, of whom Dr. Harold 
Rugg is perhaps the best known, who would centre all 
studies on present-day problems, and to those in this 
country who advocate teaching history backward. 
Nevertheless, a strong case can be made out, on the 
results of experiment, for starting a Social Studies course 
with a survey of world history—with a sort of pageant 
of man. 

Even this survey cannot, however, start with man, 
that is with history. It must be founded on a study 
of much more ancient things, on flaming bodies hurtling 
through space, of earth crusts rising and sinking and 
waters advancing and receding, in short on astronomy 
and geology. As it proceeds, the threads of man’s 
action become interwoven with the threads of his 
physical environment, that is with geography. Only as 
these threads are allowed freely to intertwine can an 
intelligible pattern of the world as it has been and as it 
has become be made apparent. Environment without 
man, and man without environment, are equally 
unintelligible. 
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So even at this early stage—perhaps one ought to say 
especially at this early stage, since later the pupil is 
able to work out a synthesis for himself—the desire to 
be as intelligible as possible dictates a method of approach 
in which conventional subject divisions can have no 
place. 

In the later stages, when one attempts to give a 
coherent picture of the contemporary scene, a sort of 
speculum mundi, as it were, a synthesis is equally essential. 
For, into this contemporary scene numerous threads 
are interwoven. We cannot understand our own age 
without some general knowledge of how the world’s 
work is organized, of the theory and practice of govern- 
ment, of the interaction of social, economic, geographical 
and political factors which have determined the events 
of our own day, of those manifestations of our age, such 
as the development of communications, the emergence 
of newspaper, radio and cinema and the dominance of 
science and invention, which condition our lives and 
thoughts. Every consideration dictates that, in our 
thinking and planning, we should consider all branches 
of human study as one single study, which is unintel- 
ligible except when realized as a unity. 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume that, in 
teaching practice, the parts will never become separately 
apparent, or that for practical purposes divisions may 
never be appropriate. At one time physical environ- 
ment, at another, the flow of human action, at another, 
the organization of human resources will predominate, 
and may actually become sole objects of study. 

Nor is it necessary to assume that the whole synthesis 
must be handled by one teacher. While a teacher, 
whose width of knowledge and experience enables him 
to gather together in his mind all the various aspects of 
human study is best fitted to give to the pupil a complete 
and vivid picture, much can be accomplished by good 
team work under expert direction. Indeed, it is through 
team work that, until fully trained teachers are 
available in sufficient numbers, we shall have to work. 

Since, at the present time, so much must depend on 
team work, it is desirable to examine its possibilities more 
fully. It is, probably, the most common practice in 
schools for the history specialist to confine his energies 
to the teaching of history, the geography specialist to 
the teaching of geography, the English specialist to the 
teaching of language and literature. Though lip service 
may be paid to the dictum: “‘ All teachers are teachers 
of English,” it is probable that the teaching of the art 
of writing will be regarded as primarily the task of the 
English specialist. Some consultation may take place 
between these specialist teachers in drawing up their 
syllabuses, so as to make them to some extent march 
side by side, but the difficulties of this sort of correlation 
often result in each specialist going his own way without 
any close reference to what his colleagues are doing. 
The need for the pupils having some knowledge of 
current events is met by the addition of a new subject 
called “civics” or “‘ current affairs” or “ newspaper 
periods.” Some schools have introduced separate 
courses in economics. 

The teaching of Social Studies by the team method 
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involves a different approach. All teachers of history 
and geography and, though to a lesser extent, of English, 
are regarded as Social Studies teachers, and are expected 
to teach those elements included in a Social Studies 
synthesis in any combination which may appear 
desirable at different stages of the school course. There 
is, Moreover, a thorough overhaul of material, so as to 
decide how much of the old knowledge-content should be 
retained and what new material should be added. In 
order to make room for essential new material, as, for 
instance, descriptive (not theoretical) economics, the 
organization of law and order, current history, &c., it 
will be found necessary to discard a good deal of the 
English history which has made up, and in some schools 
still makes up most of the knowledge-content of the history 
course. The great advances, both in method and know- 
ledge-content, in the teaching of geography in recent 
years enable much that is already existing to be taken 
over and incorporated without much alteration in the 
Social Studies synthesis. Finally, the material agreed 
on as the most suitable knowledge-content to give an 
intelligible picture to the young pupil is co-ordinated, 
and is used as a general guide by all Social Studies 
teachers. The accepted knowledge-content is, however, 
regarded as a rough guide only, which, while following its 
general lines, each Social Studies teacher may amplify 
and adapt according to his own particular bias and genius. 

Thus, in each year group, the sets or forms within 
which are being taught by different specialist teachers, 
a common body of historic: 1, geographical and economic 
facts and ideas will be used by each teacher, but each 
course will vary in its content, bias and method of 
approach. The bias of the specialist in history will be 
historical, the bias of the geography specialist geo- 
graphical. Perhaps, in the better trained, more widely- 
read teacher of the future, bias will disappear ; for the 
present it must be accepted as inevitable. It is much 
that rigid divisions have been eliminated and some sort 
of approximate synthesis achieved. 

It is possible to illustrate the workings of a Social 
Studies team in practice by briefly indicating the organi- 
zation of the time-table, as it is at the moment in the 
school which I have the honour to serve. 

There are three year divisions below the one in which 
the School Certificate is taken, through which a boy may 
pass in three or four years. In each of the year divisions 
there are three Social Studies sets. In the first year the 
World is studied, in the second our own country, in the 
third the present age in all its aspects. 

Here is the time table organization : 


First Year Second Year Third Year 


H G (E) H GE (H) | MA (H) 


H G (G) H G (G) M AG (G) 


M A (H)G (G) 


H G (H) H G (G) 


The letters in brackets indicate the subject in which 
the master taking the set is a specialist. 
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In the first year, an English specialist, an historian 
and a geographer each take a set in a study of the world, 
in which historical and geographical material are used. 

In the second year, a geographer takes two sets in an 
historical, geographical and economic survey of our own 
country, while an historian teaches a similar course 
which also includes some study of English literature. 

In the third year, the study of our own age is in the 
hands of two different historians and a geographer. In 
the second set, which contains boys who will take geo- 
graphy in the School Certificate in the following year, 
there is a definite geographical bias and a fuller attention 
to geographical facts and ideas. The organization of the 
third set is an example of dictation by circumstance. 
While an historian is responsible for the main part of the 
course, since some of these boys require additional 
geography for School Certificate purposes, periods 
devoted entirely to geography are taken by a geography 
specialist. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that the introduction 
of a Social Studies synthesis below the School Certificate 
stage, where the conventional divisions into history and 
geography must operate, has had a favourable rather 
than an unfavourable effect on examination results. 

So far our concern has been with knowledge-content 
and organization. To consider the objective of a Social 
Studies course as merely the instillation of a body of 
facts and ideas would be to disregard one of its most 
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important functions in the curriculum. Much of the 
knowledge gained in school is forgotten; through a 
school course the pupil acquires, however, a number of 
skills and qualities of mind which are a much more 
permanent possession. Indeed, while not belittling the 
acquisition of knowledge, one is inclined to give more 
value to the training received in the process of 
acquisition. 

Provided that methods are used which are suitable to 
the pupil’s stage of development, and secure his active 
co-operation, through a Social Studies course, a very 
valuable form of training can be given. Social Studies 
are an excellent medium for training in oral and written 
expression, in the collection and arrangement of facts, 
in the use of books and in clear and unbiased thinking. 
To describe the sort of methods which may be effectively 
used would, however, require far more space than is 
available in this article. It must suffice to say that in 
organizing a Social Studies course how the pupil learns 
must be regarded as as important as what he learns. 

I believe that, in the normal school curriculum of 
pupils below the age of 16, the submergence of history, 
geography and economics in a wider and more unified 
conception is bound ultimately to come. For a time, 
caution, inertia and the scarcity of properly equipped 
teachers may delay acceptance of this ideal. Already, 
however, in a number of schools it is being to a greater 
or lesser degree put into practice. 


FURTHER LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEAD MASTER 
XVIIL.—MR. SHARWOOD SMITH : THE RESPONSIBILITY OF HEAD MASTERS 
By W. JENKYN THOMAS, M.A., late Head Master of Hackney Downs School, formerly Grocers’ Company's School 


Y dear W., 
You have, no doubt, seen what Mr. Sharwood 
Smith was good enough to say about me in the last 
number of the Journal. I am proud laudan a laudato 
viro. He says that he “ disliked headmastering.” If 
so (which I venture to doubt), it is all the more to his 
honour that he rose to such eminence as a head master. 
I knew him well for many years, and had immense 
respect and admiration for him. I did not always agree 
with him, and do not now agree with all that he said in 
his article last month. I think, too, that he has to some 
extent given the impression that I am in favour of many 
things which I hate as cordially as he does. You, who 
have had to read all my letters (Mr. Sharwood Smith 
says he has read some half-dozen of them), are in a 
position to judge whether I am justified in saying this. 
I want now to contradict as flatly as I possibly can 
something which you wrote in your last letter to me. 
Commenting on the appointment of head master of a 
neighbouring school you said, “ It is, in my opinion, a 
thoroughly bad appointment. But the assistant staff 1s 
excellent, so I do not suppose the school will suffer. 
After all, we head masters do not matter as much to our 
schools as we are inclined to think.” 


I admit that I should have been very glad to believe 
what you say when I was a head master. It is a 
comfortable doctrine to one who felt the burden of 
responsibility. But it is a false doctrine, like most 
comfortable doctrines. The calibre of the head of 
any institution or organization matters a great deal. 

I was much struck with what Mr. St. John Ervine 
wrote on this question in the Observer recently. ‘I 
have observed,” he said, “ on many occasions and in 
many occupations, that enterprises perish, despite the 
courage and the skill and the devotion of the subordi- 
nates, because the men at the head of them are incom- 
petent or cowardly or careless. It does not matter how 
accomplished the subordinates may be, the business will 
fail if the head is a fool.’’ He went on to illustrate his 
point from his experience in the Great War. “It 
happened to me to serve in quick succession under two 
battalion commanders. The first, an extremely able 
soldier, was made a brigadier soon after I was posted to 
the battalion, and he was succeeded by a brave and 
likeable officer who, however, was excessively fond of 
his drop and had considerably less moral than physical 
courage. He was a slack man. Substantially, the per- 
sonnel of the battalion under the second C.O. was the 
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same as it had been under the first. Transfers and 
casualties, especially among the subalterns, caused 
changes, of course; but, by what appeared to be good 
fortune, the company commanders and the adjutant 
remained the same for about eight months. In that 
time the entire tone and quality of the battalion 
deteriorated, and the blame for this humiliating change 
was indisputably the C.O’s.” I may say that I have 
heard plenty from men who served in the Great War 
which confirms what Mr. St. John Ervine has written. 
In a battalion in which a nephew of mine was adjutant, 
a new and good C.O. transformed its character in a very 
short time. 

“ Yes,’ you may say, being a modest man and 
disinclined to magnify your office, as most head masters 
are, thank God, “ that may be true about soldiering in 
war time, but it cannot apply, anyhow to anything like 
the same extent, to schools in peace time.” 

Listen, therefore, to what an assistant master recently 
wrote in The School Government Chronicle and Edu- 
cational Review. ‘‘ Whatever the difficulties and 
obstacles presented by examinations, the real effective- 
ness and happiness of the school as a whole must finally 
depend upon the head master. As an assistant, I would 
pay my tribute at once by declaring that head masters 
have the most difficult job in the world ; no other set in 
authority has to face up to the tremendous task of 
bringing into a really harmonious working relationship 
two pieces of machinery, both human, the teacher and 
the boy, and at the same time to be responsible to his 
own over-lords, who do not always see eye to eye—the 
local governing body, the local education authority, 
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and the Board of Education. Their power is enormous, 
for good or evil: partial, dictatorial, narrow-minded or 
unsympathetic, these head masters have it in their 
power to wreck the whole machine. The appointment 
of head masters imposes a responsibility which is too 
lightly undertaken by the majority of appointing bodies. 
If only such bodies would realize, from the first, that it is 
wellnigh impossible to dismiss a head master except for 
flagrant misdemeanours, that hundreds of lives are 
being put in his charge, and that, within limits, he is 
being appointed to an absolute trust, they to a large 
extent having only a nominal oversight over the school 
and its affairs, probably far less attention would be 
paid to the paper qualifications, and far more to ability 
as a leader of youth, in considering the merits of a 
candidate.” 

Possibly some exaggeration, but a great deal more 
truth than is comfortable for us who are or have been 
head masters ! 

The assistant contrasts in a very striking manner 
the first head master under whom he served—a 
thoroughly bad one—and his present head master. 

But enough about headmastering for the present. 
All of us are bound at the present time to ponder over 
the character of Irishmen. I find in my commonplace 
book the following extract from a novel by Canon 
Hannay (G. A. Birmingham): ‘“‘ Religion still keeps its 
ancient hold over the Irish people. They consider it 
unlucky to shoot a priest.” 


Yours ever, 
W. J.T. 


“JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO” 


Translated by FÉLIX ROSE 


John Anderson my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent, 

Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonnie brow was brent ; 

But now your brow is beld, John, 
Your locks are like the snow ; 

But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson, my jo. 


John Anderson my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither, 
And mony a canty day, John, 
We've had wi’ ane anither : 
Now we maun totter down, John, 
And hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my jo. 


R. Burns. 


John Anderson, mon Jo. 
Quand je t’ai rencontré, 

tes cheveux étaient d’or 

et joliment bouclés, 

tes sourcils étaient beaux. 
Mais tes sourcils, mon Jo, 
aujourd’hui sont manquants ; 
tes cheveux sont tout blancs. 
Béni sois-tu pourtant, 

John Anderson, mon Jo. 


John Anderson, mon Jo. 
Tous deux depuis longtemps 
avons monté, contents, 

le tortueux chemin .. . 

Plus d'un beau jour fut nôtre, 
John Anderson, mon Jo! 
Nous pouvons redescendre 
aujourd'hui cette côte, 

et, la main dans la main, 
nous endormir ensemble . . . 
John Anderson, mon Jo. 
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THE TEACHER AND HIS TRAINING 


By MRS. ELSIE PARKER, President, National Union of Teachers 


"THE National Union of Teachers has been engaged 

for eighteen months partly on my own initiative, 
in a careful and comprehensive inquiry into “ the whole 
problem of teacher-training.”” Its Report is due for 
publication before very long. It is difficult, therefore, 
for me to discuss the subject, for it would be improper 
for me to anticipate that Report. There are, however, 
certain general aspects of the problem on which I feel 
free to express my own mind, and in view of discussions 
which are occurring “‘ in high places ” there cannot be 
too much consideration of the matter at the present 
time. 

To me it seems that we should first settle quite clearly 
what we mean by a teacher, and what we expect of him 
in the school, before we decide how he should be trained 
for his life’s work. 

Our conception of a teacher to-day is very different 
from what it was a generation—even a decade—ago. 
There was a time when his chief functions were those 
of disciplining and instructing children assembled in 
large numbers in a “class.” “Class management ”’ 
was a technique for which specific training was required. 
It called for, perhaps, not the most lovable of human 
qualities, but the job had to be done under such conditions 
that there was little choice in the matter. Here and 
there a rare personality rose superior to the conditions, 
but such men are always rare. 

Smaller classes (though so many are still disgracefully 
large), the pioneer work of our infant schools, the 
popularization of secondary education and the achieve- 
ments of child psychology have all helped to effect a 
great change. We now expect the teacher above all 
to be understanding of, and sympathetic to, the child 
and his needs. We expect him, moreover, to regard the 
child not merely as an individual in the process of growth, 
but as influenced already by the social environment in 
which, so soon, he is to accept responsibility. We want 
the teacher, therefore, to be both child-wise and worldly- 
wise. He must be philosopher as well as guide and 
friend. 

If this be conceded, it follows that the preliminary 
selection of those young people who are to practise the 
calling of a teacher is almost as important as the training 
they will receive. Under present conditions, however, 
this selection is largely determined by quite irrelevant 
factors, and it says much for the universality of the 
human virtues that the results are as good as they are. 

The old and barbaric solution of the problem of 
selection was “‘ trial by ordeal,” known officially as the 
pupil-teacher and student-teacher systems. There were 
many sound reasons for its abandonment as a general 
practice. The lack, however, of any efficient substitute 
tempts some to return to the worship of their old gods. 

We must seek our solution in the secondary schools 
and in a new sense of responsibility in the community 


for its financial obligations. The Spens Report joins 
in the loud chorus of condemnation of the narrowing 
influence of the First School Certificate Examination on 
the life and curriculum of the secondary school. 
Strangely, however, its criticism of the Second School 
Examination is slight. Yet it is in the Sixth Form, 
where young people spend their years from 16 to 18, 
that reforms are perhaps more needed. The university 
regulations for the Second School Certificate place a 
high premium upon specialized scholarship within a 
narrow academic field and hardly permit of broader ' 
courses. The “ best” pupils compete for the prizes 
offered by the universities, the State, the Civil Service 
and local administration, by industry and commerce, 
and are ill-prepared, should these prizes elude them, 
for their “‘ second choice ’’—teaching. 

They are ill-prepared not only because their intellectual 
interests have been too restricted, but also because the 
claims of the scholarship expected of them have denied 
them the time or opportunity for developing their 
human interests. They know far less of the daily 
round or common task of the common people than 
those of their age who have already joined the wage- 
earning class. They have little or no contact with 
children. How, in these circumstances, can we, or they, 
decide which of them is good material for a profession 
which requires of its members that they shall be child- 
wise and worldly-wise ? 

If the social sciences which have now won a place in 
the universities could secure recognition on equal terms 
with the classics, modern languages, mathematics or the 
natural sciences as subjects for Second School Certificate 
—experience of suitable social services ranking as the 
equivalent of laboratory work—our task of selection 
would be immeasurably lightened. 

The financial problem, however, would remain. 
Until the community, through the State and local 
authorities, makes more generous provision for the 
maintenance of full-time students over the age of 18, 
the teaching profession will remain closed to many who 
are eminently suited for it; while many young people 
will continue to pledge themselves to teach, because that 
offers them their only chance of a university career. 
The training of teachers for a national social service 
should not be subject to the parochial pocket and its 
varying depth. 

Let us assume, however, that the selection has been 
wisely made and that sufficient financial resources have 
been made available. There remain the questions how 
much, and what kind of, training should be given. 

There is general agreement, except perhaps at the 
Board of Education, that the two-year course in the 
training college is too short to enable the dual task 
efficiently to be performed of broadening and deepening 
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LONGMANS 


THE POETS’ COMPANY 
Selected by E. W. PARKER, M.C. Complete Edition. Foreword by P. GURREY, B.A., Ph.D. 
384 pages, 28. 9d. Library Edition, 38. 6d. net 
This volume is a continuation of the popular graded series of an:hologies, which includes the Poets’ Path, 
(ages 10-11), The Poets’ Way, Stage I (11-12), Stage II (12-13), Stage III (13-14), and is well suited to boys and 
girls of 14-16 
Special features of this anthology are the large number of poems that represent cach poet, the arrangement in chrono- 
logical order, the originality in selection which breaks away from the hackncyed works and gives a delightful 
freshness of outlook, and the very large proportion of copyright material (160 pages). 


Also in Two Volumes in 
THE HERITAGE OF LITERATURE SERIES 


THE POETS’ COMPANY MODERN POETRY 

To Nineteenth Century (George Meredith to Stephen Spender) 

Selected by E. W. PARKER, M.C. ıs. 6d. Selected by E. W. PARKER, M.C. 18. 6d. 
Other New Volumes in this Series: 
DAVIS STORIES OF DETECTION 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. rs. 6d. By Modern Writers 
ited by R. W. JEPSON, M.A. ıs. 6d. 

RICHARD OF BORDEAUX = (*“¢°Y2.“) j 
By GORDON DAVIOT. ESSAYS AND SKETCHES 


Edited by C. H. LOCKITT, M.A., B.Sc. 28. 3d. Edited by A. J. MERSON, M.A. ıs. 6d. 


THE KING’S ENGLISH FOR COMMERCIAL STUDENTS 
By A. R. MOON, M.A., and G. F. GOLDING, M.A. The aim of this book is to show the appli- 


cation of correct English to commercial purposes. It seeks to interweave principles with practice and to that end 
has sought to avoid drudgery and dullness. 28. 3d. 


EXTRACTS AND EXERCISES for School Certificate Practice 


By R. W. JEPSON, M.A. A collection of passages of English prose and verse, with questions designed 
mainly to test the pupil’s power to understand, appreciate, analyse and reproduce matter he has read. 28. 


OUTLINE ENGLISH GRAMMAR Stage II 


By R. W. JEPSON, M.A. This book is suitable for pupils aged 11 years to 13 or 14 years. It is quite self- 
contained and may be used by pupils with no previous knowledge of grammar. The ground covered in Stage I is 
retraced in greater detail and at a greater pace. 28. 


GRAMMAR AT WORK Part I 
By Prof. J. H. GRATTAN, B.A., P. GURREY, B.A., Ph.D., and A. R. MOON, M.A. 


The claim made for this book is that it deals with grammar, not as an end in itself, but as a means to develop “ a feeling 
for the language.” It sets out to train children to make use of and apply the knowledge of grammar that they have 
acquired in carrying out the work. 

Part I provides a grammar course for one year—cither for the 11 or the 12-year-old children. 28. 


“BRADLEY’S ARNOLD” LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 


New Edition, Edited and Revised with an Appendix on Continuous Prose Composition by 


J. F. MOUNTFORD, M.A., D.Litt. The general plan of this new edition of a famous text-book does 
not differ from that of the old, and no essential alteration has been made in the order in which the various 
topics are treated. 78. 


INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By F. G. MANN, Sc.D., D.Sc., F.I.C., and B. C. SAUNDERS, M.A., Ph.D., B.Sc. This book is 
based essentially on the larger ‘‘ Practical Organic Chemistry ° by the same authors, and has been reduced in 
size so that it covers primarily the needs of senior students at schools. 48. 6d 
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* the student’s academic interests and of showing him 
how to apply these interests in the school. Having 
regard, moreover, to the highly specialized character of 
most university degree courses of study, it is equally 
clear that the one-year post-graduate course (which 
really amounts to not more than nine months) is also 
too short. If we regard the training of a teacher at all 
seriously, we must press for an extension of the time 
given to it. The Board of Education, unfortunately, 
continues to give recognition to untrained teachers in 
the secondary schools, and the Spens Report suggests 
that this practice should continue. To agree with this 
point of view, however, is to discard all faith in the need 
for training, and we might as well shut down all our 
training colleges and departments and save a good deal 
of public money if we did in fact find ourselves in agree- 
ment. 

It is perhaps because of this lack of real faith in the 
need for training that so large a proportion of the staffs 
of our training institutions are either untrained them- 
selves or, at best, have had little or no experience of 
actual teaching, in a responsible position, in the public 
elementary schools. In 1937, of 462 graduate members 
of training college staffs, 205 were untrained! It is to 
be remembered that each member of the staff is as a 
rule expected not only to relate his lectures to the 
practical needs of the schools, but also to play an active 
and responsible part in supervising the school practice 
of the students and in framing the assessment of its 
worth! To assist in this latter duty, at least one 
university training department employs research 
graduates—not intending teachers—while another has 
frequently employed the chairman of an education 
committee, who is professionally unqualified. I regard 
it as of the first importance that those responsible for 
the training of teachers should be qualified for the work. 
Since it takes a long time to effect a change in personnel, 
the colleges should be enabled to engage for this work, 
as additions to their present staffs, experienced teachers 
who should be seconded from their schools for a short 
term of years for this purpose. 

Just as the teacher in the school should be both child- 
wise and worldly-wise, so the teacher in a training 
college should be both student-wise and worldly-wise. 
Young people of between 18 and 21 have their own very 
real problems, which are not solved by regimentation 
or by unwise restrictions. In this respect our colleges 
have greatly improved, but in few is there yet as fully 
developed a social life, based upon self-responsibility, 
as in the best of our universities. 

It is high time, indeed, that the teaching profession 
should cease to be the only one which 1s excluded in 
large measure from the university sphere. Few of our 
college students possess less than the minimum require- 
ments for admission to a university, and very many of 
them far surpass these. Only, apparently, because of 
their future calling are they required for the most part 
to spend their student years in colleges which stand 
outside the university system. Far from allowing the 
present slender connexion to be weakened, as is 
being suggested in some quarters, I should welcome the 
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eventual recognition of teacher-training as a proper 
function of the universities. 

To what extent should the training colleges specialize 
in the specific training they offer ? It would be imperti- 
nent of me to discuss the courses of study, but one or 
two practical considerations seem to stand out. I 
believe that the junior school has a strong claim to be 
regarded as a separate stage in the educational process, 
requiring specific training for its special problems. 
Nursery and infant training, and training for senior 
schools, are already receiving separate treatment. 
Since, however, none but the largest colleges can hope 
to have a staff qualified to deal with all of these, an 
extension of the system of specialization is indicated. 
With a three-year course, transfers of students at the 
end of their first year, or earlier, should not be difficult 
where it was felt to be desirable. 

In some respects, however, we seem to have erred in 
the other direction. The training of some teachers of 
‘“‘ Special Subjects ” has developed to levels of craft 
competence which are out of all proportion to the needs 
of the schools, and at the cost of a lack of understanding 
of the main stream of the school’s activities. 

In these, I am afraid rather critical, notes on the 
Training of the Teacher, I would not wish it to be thought 
that I undervalue either the work which many of our 
colleges are doing, or the quality of the young people 
now entering our profession. I consider the young 
teacher to-day as generally far better than his pre- 
decessors—too good, indeed, to be forced to bury his 
enthusiasms in the slum-schools, with their large 
classes, in which he has to work. The training colleges, 
too, are working under adverse conditions over which 
they have no control. For both of their sakes it 1s 
imperative that action shall be taken, and action of 
the right kind is likely to be taken only when a sufficient 
“ public opinion ” is created in its favour. 

The future of democracy in this country depends 
upon our schools, and upon the personnel of their staffs. 
As always in the past, the teacher will be more than 
willing to discharge his responsibilities to the community. 
To do this with the maximum efficiency, he must be 
enabled to benefit from the best training that we can 
devise. 


Studentships for Teachers.—Teachers in England and 
Wales, with at least five years’ teaching experience, who 
wish to break away from teaching for a short spell, in order 
to pursue, either at home or abroad, a course of advanced 
study of post-graduate type, or to undertake practical study 
of industrial conditions connected with the teaching of a 
technical subject, are at liberty to apply to the Board of 
Education for financial assistance for the purpose. The 
object of these awards (Studentships for Teachers) is to 
enable a limited number of teachers to increase their know- 
ledge of a particular subject, and, at the same time, to extend 
their experience of the world, and thus enhance their value 
to the community as teachers. The period for which aid 
is available is about one year, but shorter periods can be 
approved. The maintenance grant payable to any one 
teacher will not exceed 200. Further particulars 
(Form 125U) and application forms are obtainable from the 
Board of Education, Whitehall, S.W. 1. Applications should 
be made before March 31, 1939. 
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CAMBRIDGE 


John 
Citizen 
By E. E. REYNOLDS 
2s. 6d. 


Mr Reynolds, author of Our- 
selves and the Community, here 
presents the same subject to 
younger students, particularly of 
Elementary and Central Schools. 
John Citizen deals in simple 
language with the organization 
of the community and the duties 
of citizenship, and aims to give 
the young reader a general work- 
ing idea of how we are governed, 
both nationally and locally. 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Problems in Modern 


Education 
Edited by E. D. LABORDE. 8s. 6d. net 


What is Christianity ? is the question-title of 
Dr W. R. Inge’s contribution to this symposium 
by fourteen writers. The relevance of Christianity 
in the modern world, particularly as it affects 
education, is the problem dealt with in the first 
part ; the second part shows how psychological and 
other advances are making themselves felt in 
teaching. 


Volumetric Analysis 


including the Analysis of Gases 
With a chapteron Simple Gravimetric Determinations 


Sthedn. By A.J. BERRY. 7s. 6d. net 


In this new edition the author has dealt with 
certain modern developments in volumetric 
analysis by adding a special chapter to the book. 
Two additions, one dealing with lead and the other 
with phosphates, have been added to the chapter 
on gravimetric determinations. A short chapter 
on the rudiments of gas analysis has also been 
included. 


Roman 
Aeneas 
By P. J. LOSEBY 
3s. 


This selection from Virgil's 
Aeneid (l-VI) with a connecting 
narrative in English, is designed 
for readers who have only a little 
time for the study of Latin, and 
aims to give them some idea of 
the story of the Aeneid—and 
(so far as is possible in a selection 
from six books only) to let them 
see the poem as a whole. 


(Cambridge Elementary Classics) 


The APRIL issue of THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will contain: 


“ Education for Citizenship ” 


RELIGION 


AND EDUCATION 


(i) Sir Cyrit Norwoop, M.A., D.Litt., President, St. John’s College, Oxford. 
(ii) J. V. Measures, Headmaster, Modern School, Ibstock, Leicestershire. 


(iii) Miss CLarencr Cark, B.D., Lond., L.R.A.M., Mary Datchelor Girls’ School, London. 


Hadow Fact and Hadow Fiction. 


Justice and Privilege. 


MODERN LANGUAGES, by Lorp RENNELL oF Ropb. 
LANCELOT HOGBEN ; 
C. T. Dattry. 
LANGUAGES 


(ii) by Dr. GRAMET. 
GEOGRAPHY (i) by Professor IsaAtaH BOWMAN; (i) 
(i) R. H. S. Crossman ; (ii) 
EDUCATION, by Professor J. H. NıcHoLson. 
EDUCATION AND PROPAGANDA, by Professor C. M. ATLEE. 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, by F. A. Rixe. 


Crewe. 


Forthcoming Articles include : 


MATHEMATICS 


C. E. ROBINSON. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 
(i) by Professor Eric TEMPLE BELL ; 

L. S. SUGGATE. 
THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF 
GEOGRAPHY TEACHING, by Professor H. J. FLEURE. 
SOME CURRENT PROBLEMS IN 


Dr. H. G. STEAD, Chief Educational Officer of Chesterfield. 


By Dr. F. H. Ceci Brock, M.A., Principal, Cheshire County Training College, 


(i) By Professor 
(ii) by 
CLASSICAL 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE TEACHER 


By Dr. MICHAEL WEST 


A CANDIDATE for appointment was asked by one 

of the selection committee (a lecturer on psycho- 
logy): “Of how much use in your work have you 
found my course on the theory of education ? ’’—‘' Not 
the slightest,” said the candidate. 

There is also a saying, ‘‘ Those who can, do; those 
who can’t, teach; and those who can’t even teach, 
teach others how to teach ’’—and the most theoretical 
part of the whole business is the Psychology of 
Education'—which teaches how to teach others how 
to teach. 

Indeed, we may ask the question, “ How do men 
become psychologists ? ” One would like to circularize 
all the professors of psychology and ask what led them 
on to the subject. One feels a suspicion that at least 
with some it was a sense of incapacity to deal with life. 
A born teacher or disciplinarian goes into the class-room, 
his mind filled with the boys and his subject, and he 
brings these two things into contact. But the man who 
is not so gifted feels the need of a set of rules and tips, 
and he reads a book on the psychology of education—just 
as on his off days at golf he thinks of all those tips about 
his head and shoulders,—with the result that he takes 
his eye off the ball. Perhaps one of the effects of a 
course in educational psychology may be to cause the 
teacher to “ take his eye off the ball.” 

There is, perhaps, in this subject a trace of the old 
magic idea; educational psychology is a sort of 
abracadabra by which a bad teacher hopes to be made 
suddenly into a good one without a painful intervening 
period of growth. 

What should this process of growth be for which 
educational psychology is a substitute ? 

For six years in India we made tests to select teachers 
for the teachers’ training college. We started with the 
American Army Intelligence Test, and gradually 
modified it in the light of partial correlations, picking 
out those tests which agreed best with the final result 
of the course. The test which we found to have the 
greatest agreement with success as a teacher was a set 
of general information questions of a very “ lowbrow ”’ 
kind, designed to discover whether the man was “ hail- 
fellow-well-met ’’ and interested in ordinary things. 
We asked questions about football and other games, 
horse-racing, bridge, modern novels, and the cinema. 

From this we might judge that horse-racing, card- 
playing and the movies are more important elements 
in the training of a teacher than educational psychology. 
But perhaps the better conclusion is that a normal 
many-sided life is a prime qualification for dealing with 


1But ‘'‘ At most of our modern training colleges the courses 
on educational psychology are now beginning to lay more 
emphasis on the study of the individual child instead of merely 
expounding the abstract nature of the human mind and the 
general principles of teaching.” (The Backward Child. C. Burt. 
University of London Press, 1937, page 11.) The reply to this 
article (which is of intent controversial) is perhaps merely that 
it flogs a dead horse. 


the young—that personality is the chief thing—more 
than cleverness or deep knowledge. 

The recent report on personality tests? suggests fuller 
and better methods for picking out men who will make 
good teachers. Those who score high on such tests 
probably need little training. The trouble is that we 
cannot always pick and choose. 

What sort of training will produce that type of person- 
ality which makes the good teacher? There are no 
doubt various types of personality which are successful 
in teaching; and perhaps the most useful thing that 
we can do is to help a student to realize what type he is, 
and the dangers as well as the merits of his kind. 

Dr. Mackenzie? makes a useful classification, from the 
educational point of view, into craftsman, advertiser, 
dealer and administrator. 

The craftsman is intent on practising some form of 
self-expression, but finds difficulty in passing the 
examinations which will qualify him to practise his art, 
because he is impatient of routine and irrelevance: he 
wants to get on with the practical job. As a teacher he 
is brilliant with the scholarship boys, but cannot suffer 
fools gladly. He may be a success if he learns early 
enough that he must pay the price of conforming to 
his environment in order to earn the high reward of 
his self-expression. He may learn to cope with dullards 
by regarding the getting of knowledge into the dull boy 
as a task in which pleasure may be found by doing it 
with a craftsman’s perfection. He is a difficult member 
of the staff to handle, but one of the most valuable, and 
much depends on his getting the right head master. 

The genius of the advertiser lies in putting all his 
goods in the shop window. He produces brilliant 
exhibition lessons, clear, interesting, exciting ; but they 
are a type of lesson which one would very seldom have 
time to give in ordinary school routine, and there is no 
sound background of knowledge behind. Here is the 
born teacher for a class of dullards, if only he would 
recognize his merit; but he wants to be something 
more spectacular. 

The more able specimen of this type tends to be 
attracted to the staff of departments of education. He 
is a faddist, always producing some new idea in education 
so as to get publicity ; always chasing after the newest 
idea so as to take his place in the limelight. Such 
persons, of course, frequent all congresses and conven- 
tions. Once, long ago, they did some work, urged to it 
by the desire to establish a position ; but, having now 
established that position, they have become limelight- 
merchants, and they rush round from one thing to 
another wherever the educational spotlight happens to 

(Continued on page 160) 

2 The Assessment of Psychological Qualities by Verbal Method: : 
A Survey of Aptitude Tests, Rating Scales and Personality 
Questionnaires; by P. E. Vernon. (H.M. Stationery Office.) ~ 

3When Temperaments Clash: a Study of the Components of 


Human Temperament; by Murdo Mackenzie, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
(Thomas Murby & Co., 1937.) 
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APPROACH 


by JAMES PATERSON, M.A., and E. G. MACNAUGHTON, M.A. 


Principal Teacher of Classics, The High School of Glasgow 


Provides a sound foundation of grammar, carefully 
built up, and presented in a workmanlike way. 


Maintains interest throughout by the liveliness and 
originality of the methods of application of formal 
elements. 


Translation passages give a highly interesting 
picture to young pupils of Roman life—in the home, 
in school, and at play. In addition the outstanding 
events in Roman history down to 3I 8.C. are 
presented in such a fashion that ample reading 
practice is given, and necessary repetition of 
important points is secured without dullness. 


304 pages. With maps, photographs, line and wash drawings. 


** Magnificent achievement; most living and attractive 
thing that has been done in Latin for years.’’—Secondary 
School Headmaster. 
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TO LATIN 


Principal Teacher of Classics, Airdrie Academy 


Paragraphs on ‘‘ Word Study ” are useful and most 
interesting, and while not exhaustive, can be 
expended to suit the time at teacher’s disposal. 
Other features, such as crossword puzzles and 
songs, add to the attractiveness of the book. 


The book has all the requirements to stimulate 
and maintain interest of pupils who aim only 
at a study of Latin for a year or two, while 
for the serious student who is proceeding to 
the Leaving or School Certificate, a thorough 
grounding of grammar in the traditional manner 
is provided. 


Price 3/9 


** Fortunate are the pupils who study Latin with this 
remarkable primer. Both for content and printing the book 
is surely one of the most attractive yet published in any 
language.'’—Head Teachers’ Review. 


9s ct. russe. st, OLIVER AND BOYD LONDON, W. 


The Selection of Class-Books 


A series of articles under this title appeared in “The Journal of Education,” during 1936. 
Consideration is given to the use of class-books for pupils of particular ages, to the principles 
governing the selection of books and their application, to the method employed in keeping 
in touch with the issue of new books, to the limitation of expenditure, and to other points 


of practical interest. 
Introductory Article, by Mr. T. 


January, 1936. 


Raymont, M.A., formerly Warden of Goldsmiths’ 


College. 

February, 1936. Classics, by Rev. H. H. Symonds, 
M.A., formerly Head Master, The Liverpool 
Institute. 

March, 1936. History, by Mr. W. J. Baldwin, M.A., 
Head Master, Tottenham Grammar School, N. 17. 

April, 1936. Mathematics, by Mr. F. J. Hemmings, 
B.Sc., Head Master, Taunton’s School, 
Southampton. 

May, 1936. English, by Mr. J. C. Dent, M.A., Head 
Master, Westminster City School, S.W. I. 

June, 1936. Geography, by Mr. Ellis W. Heaton, 
B.Sc., Head Master, Municipal High Sch., N.Shields. 


July, 1936. Art, by Mr. R. Radcliffe Carter, R.B.S.A., 
Secretary, National Society of Art Masters. 

August, 1936. Science, by Dr. Terry Thomas, M.A., 
LL.B., Head Master, Leeds Grammar School. 

September, 1936. Religious Knowledge, by the 
Rev. H. K. Luce, M.A., B.D., Head Master, Durham 
School. 

October, 1936. Modern Languages, by Mr. H. 
Nicholson, M.A., formerly Head Master, Taunton 
School. 

November, 1936. Domestic Subjects, by Miss C. 
Laycock, Assistant Inspector of Domestic Subjects, 
London County Council. 


December, 1936. Class-Book Selection from a 
Publisher’s Point of View. 


+*+ The above-mentioned numbers can still be obtained. The price is 8d. each, post free. 


London: MR. WILLIAM RICE, 3 LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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be falling. They may be used as propagandists of a new 
idea of proved merit. Their danger is that they tend 
to “ propagand ” anything which has publicity value. 

In the training college the advertiser-student needs 
to realize the value of his gift for teaching the dull and 
uninterested and for making known the achievements 
of others, but its danger when used as a means of 
inflating himself. 

The dealer is an acquisitive expansionist. His theory 
of life is “ Bigger and Bigger.” As a young teacher, 
while perfunctorily performing his duties, he is studying 
for some other examination so as to get on—and on, 
but, while he adds to his qualifications, he may detract 
from his testimonials. He does not realize that he 
would get on best by doing his present job well. Asa 
head master he is always wanting to increase the size 
of his school—to build on new laboratories, a new 
swimming bath, &c. and to add to the number of his 
pupils. He is for growth in size rather than growth 
in quality. He has “ developed ” the small efficient 
school with a high reputation for individual treatment 
into an educational factory whose soul is buried under 
bricks, mortar and card-indexes. In politics, he is the 
Napoleon ; in industry, the mass producer; but in 
education he turns healthy tissue into a cancerous 
growth. He is (happily) commoner abroad; but the 
type exists in this country also, and the parent should 
beware of the head master who seems more interested 
in the greatness of the institution than in the individu- 
alities of its pupils. 

The administrator has a genius for putting things in 
order, but, having put them in order, he wants to keep 
them as they are. New ideas disarrange the neatness 
of his system. If pupils and teachers were dried fish 
in a fish shop and could be arranged in serried rows, all 
would be well; but they resent being treated as dried 
fish. Consequently the staff tends to be in revolt and 
the pupils seethe behind a façade of orderliness. 

The administrator needs to realize his value as a 
servant rather than as a dictator. To the disorderly 
craftsman a man with a genius for order is a godsend : 
he simplifies the difficulties of practical life and enables 
the worker to get on with his work with the least possible 
friction. But, if the administrator turns dictator, he 
makes the craftsman into a mere puppet for his ideas. 
He resents progress, and the organizer thus produces 
friction rather than removes it. 

This man is the stuff of which directors and inspectors 
of education are made, and as such may be very useful 
if he can only see himself as a servant rather than as 
the master of the system. 

Certainly, one of the tasks of a training college is to 
help these budding educational units to find themselves. 
If any psychology is to be taught as a part of teacher- 
training, the first psychology which the student needs 
to learn is the psychology of himself. Into what is he 
liable to develop in the years to come, an impatient 
craftsman, a blatant advertiser, a go-getting expan- 
sionist, or a bureaucratic tyrant? Each must keep 
before his eyes his own particular danger. 

It is not enough for a man to realize himself: he must 
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learn to put that realization into practice. Funda- 
mentally, education is a socializing process; a way of 
learning how, in spite of one’s individuality, to work 
in a team; how to save and develop one’s personality 
in spite of having to work in a team; and teacher- 
training is a process of instructing the teacher not only 
in the art of being successful in the class-room, but also 
to be tolerable in the common-room. 

That result is not going to be achieved by listening 
to lectures in some great building in the middle of a 
city, as one of hundreds of other students. It is going 
to be learnt by leading a guided life as part of some 
relatively small unit. There is something to be said 
for the pupil-teacher system in spite of its other dis- 
advantages. 

For the teacher in service we may imagine a training 
college as an exchange centre for new ideas and improve- 
ments of technique; also as a training-camp for the 
re-establishment of the teacher’s own personality. 
(The German Lagerschule is interesting in this connexion 
—it is a cross between a Boy Scouts’ Camp, a summer 
school and a mental home: if courses on “ Things of 
To-day ” were substituted for the Nazi propaganda, 
and some low-brow ‘‘ Humanizations”’ or ‘“ Deschool- 
masterizations ” instead of the singing of songs about 
blood and iron, it might be an excellent model of what 
we need). 

But what sort of training college do we need for 
those who are not yet teachers ? Is what we are doing 
best calculated to initiate the young graduate into the 
teaching profession ? 

Sometimes one wonders if it would not be better to 
have a mere Initiates’ Course—a brief drill in the 
elements of class-discipline and a few very general 
lectures on fundamentals, and to spread out all the 
rest of the teacher-training as short courses after every 
sO many years throughout the teacher’s period of service. 
That is very much the army system of promotion 
examinations. It leads one to expand the doctrine so 
often preached by Sir Philip Hartog :—‘‘ Of any examina- 
tion we should ask: ‘What does it say that the 
student can do?’”’ A diploma in education says that 
a man can educate, and an M.B. allows him to practise 
medicine. But what is the value of a ten years’ out-of- 
date course in medicine or education? Ought all 
professional qualifications to lapse after a period of 
time ? Should teacher-training be regarded rather as 
a “ servicing ” of the teacher after he is in the profession 
than as a mere qualification to enter—or at least equally 
as both ? 

It is perhaps into these servicing courses that educa- 
tional psychology most properly falls, as an interpretation 
of experience: a sort of pedagogical psycho-analysis. 


Board of Education Offices.—The main offices of the 
Board of Education have been removed from Whitehall 
to Alexandra House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. The 
official telephone number will be Temple Bar 8020. The 
Pension Awards Branch will remain for the time being 
at Chadwick Street, Westminster, S.W.1. With this 
exception, the whole of the Board’s Administrative Staff 
is now housed in Alexandra House, Kingsway. 
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WORD-FREQUENCY READERS 


GRADED GERMAN READERS 
Edited by P. HAGBOLDT, B. Q. MORGAN 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


9 


10 
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The immediate and striking success of the Graded German Readers has 
encouraged the publishers to issue similar series in French, Spanish and Italian. 
They provide a plentiful supply of varied reading matter, scientifically graded 
in vocabulary, idiom, syntax, sentence structure and thought content, by 
means of a word-frequency principle. Each reader introduces a given number 
of new words and idioms which are repeated in the text with sufficient frequency 
to ensure that they are thoroughly grasped by the student. In addition to a 
vocabulary, with each reader is included a short series of exercises which deal 
with grammatical points and the uses of idiom as they occur. An important 
advantage of these graded readers is that the student is enabled to cover a 
wider range of subject-matter and style in his reading than is possible with 
the more lengthy type of school reader. 


Edited by OTTO F. BOND 


GRADED FRENCH READERS 


and C. M. PURIN 


Limp Cloth. 64 pages. ıs. 3d. each. 


Limp Cloth. 64 pages. 15. 3d. 1. SEPT—D’UN—COUP. Alexandre Dumas. 
2. AUCASSIN ET NICOLETTE. A. Bida. 
Elementary 3. LES CHANDELIERS DE L’EVEQUE. 
- ALLERLEI. Victor Hugo. 
. FABELN. 4. LES PAUVRES GENS. Quatre Contes par 
. ANEKDOTEN UND ERZAHLUNGEN. Maupassant, Daudet, Bazin, et Bordeaux. 
. EULENSPIEGEL UND MÜNCHAUSEN. 5. LATTAQUE DU MOULIN. Emile Zola. 
_FUNF BERÜHMTE MÄRCHEN. 6. LEVASION DU DUC DE BEAUFORT. 
, Alexandre Dumas. 
Intermediate 7. VOCABULARY DRILL BOOK. 
. FORTUNATUS. Others in Preparation 
. DAS PETERLE VON NÜRNBERG. 
. DAS GEHEIMNISVOLLE DORF. GRADED SPANISH READERS 


. DAS ABENTEUER DER NEUJAHRS- 
NACHT. 
. EIN SOMMER IN DEUTSCHLAND. 


10a. WORD BOOK FOR READERS 1-10. 


lI 
12 


Advanced 
. LAND UND LEUTE. 
. AUS DEUTSCHER VERGANGENHEIT. 


13. VON DEUTSCHER SPRACHE UND 


DICHTUNG. 


14. DEUTSCHE LEISTUNGEN. 


GRADED ITALIAN READERS. 
1. AMICI DI SCUOLA. Limp Cloth. 64 pages. 


Edited by C. CASTILLO and C. F. SPARKMAN 


I. 


IAN PWN 


Limp Cloth. 64 pages. ıs. 6d. each. 
DE TODO UN POCO. A Graded Spanish 
Reader. 


. SIGAMOS LEYENDO. Eight Spanish Stories. 
. LA BUENAVENTURA Y OTROS CUENTOS. 
. AVENTURAS DE GIL BLAS. 


CERVANTES: LA GITANILLA. 
UN VUELO A MEXICO. 


. DE MEXICO A GUATEMALA. 


Others in Preparation 


Edited by V. CIOFFARI and J. VAN HORNE 


1s. 6d. each. Nine other volumes will be announced shortly. 


Detailed Prospectuses of the French, German and Spanish Readers 
are available on application. 


es Write for 160-page MODERN LANGUAGES LIST, 1939 edition -@my 
GEORGE G. HARRAP AND CO. LTD. 


ESP SE ET 
ee EET 


182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


LOGIC AND DEMOCRACY 


Sir.—In accordance with the recommendation in 
“Notes and Comments,” I turned with eager interest 
to the Manifesto of the Council of the New Education 
Fellowship on page 70 of the issue of February. I found 
in the preamble that this body “‘ cannot escape our 
obligation to denounce anti-democratic philosophies.” 

I found directly under this that “ we regard with 
abhorrence the deliberate cultivation among the young 
of an intolerant attitude toward people of other races, 
or of different political or religious creed.” The splitting 
headache that an effort to reconcile these two statements 
had brought with it having passed off, I went ahead. 
I waded through more “‘ abhorrent regards ”?” with only 
a passing memory of Canon Crisparkle’s pungent com- 
ments on ‘“‘ The Brotherhood of Professing Philanthro- 
pists ” ; and found to my delighted amazement that 
“we as educators ” must work for Democratic Principles, 
make co-operation a day-by-day reality, respect as a 
matter of course the individual conscience, foster the 
habit of independent thought and expression of opinion 
—but only if these result in “ Democracy ! ” 

I was then “ particularly urged,” inter alia et enormia, 
to: “ Launch in my respective centre a searching study 
of the meaning and practice of Democracy in school and 
community,” and “ Unite in active opposition to anti- 
democratic methods.” (I suppose while continuing to 
“foster the habit of independent thought,” &c. See 
above.) Honestly, who could have any part or lot in 
an organization, however woollily well-meaning, which 
turns out such a farrago of illogical verbiage, without 
even taking the trouble to define what this “ Democracy ” 
is that it professes to support. 

The soppy and soapy idealism that has brought 
real Democracy into undeserved contempt among all 
thoughtful people has seldom been better shown up 
than in this childish and mindless document, which you, 
Sir, “ earnestly commend ” to all your readers. 

I accepted your commendation ; it is only fair to beg 
your acceptance of my reactions. 


Holm House, J. D. ANDREWS. 


Musselburgh, Midlothian. 


PS.—In case the E.N.E.F.C. is too earnest to read 
Dickens, I had better explain that my reference is to 
one of the more delightful passages in Edwin Drood— 
a work which I whole-heartedly commend to the Council, 
in their lucid intervals, if any. 


Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Andrews has enjoyed 
himself very much playing the familiar game of obfusca- 
tion, but how heavy-handed he is! He produces all the 
old coloured labels to stick about, ‘‘ woollily well- 
meaning,” “ farrago,”’ “‘ illogical verbiage,” “ soppy and 
soapy,” “childish and mindless,” that take the mind 
back to undergraduate debates ; he begins a rhetorical 
question with a tub-thumping “ honestly ” ; he wants 
a ‘‘ definition ” ; and he even provides a postscript (a 
superb example of its type), in which he implies that 
the people responsible for drafting the statement 
published by the English New Education Fellowship are 
semi-literates as well as nit-wits or less. 

If he is incapable of understanding, without bringing 
on a headache, that it is possible to hate and denounce 


a doctrine without being intolerant toward men and 
women “of other races, or of different political or 
religious creed,” I will not embarrass him by stating in 
public what is his obvious duty. 

I should not take up your space or my time considering 
Mr. Andrews’ mental processes if his purpose had only 
been to try to prove to your readers that the Manifesto 
was confused and ill-phrased. But the core of his letter 
and the reason for it (whether realized or not) are given 
in his remark about the “ idealism that has brought 
Democracy into contempt among all thoughtful people.” 
(I omit the adjectives: Mr. Andrews uses adjectives in 
an attempt to be offensive instead of to clarify.) 

It isn’t worth while asking Mr. Andrews how he knows 
what “all thoughtful people ” are thinking. The root 
fact is he doesn’t like democracy, considers that people 
who believe in democracy are unintelligent, and is 
concerned to denigrate democracy and democrats. 

The issue with which the Manifesto deals is terribly 
simple, and we cannot evade it. Education as the 
E.N.E.F. understands, it (a defining statement has been 
published and may be obtained from the Secretary to 
the Fellowship, 29 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1) can exist 
only in a democratic community. Democracy is in 
danger : the evidence is all around us. At this juncture 
we must recognize clearly what the dangers are, prepare 
by hard thinking and co-operative action for a demo- 
cracy from which the major weaknesses of the present 
system have been eliminated, and reveal and acclaim 
democracy as a source of faith and inspiration. The 
manifesto was written for democrats. Mr. Andrews’ “ re- 
actions ’’ show up the anti-democratic mind and mood. 


Savile Club, J. COMPTON. 
69 Brook Street, W. 1. 


THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


Sir,—Sir Ernest Graham-Little’s letter in your February 
issue raises the important question—who should settle 
the requirements for the School Certificate? Tech- 
nically, the approved universities and examining bodies 
decide—acting usually by delegacies or councils. In the 
University of London, the Senate is responsible, advised 
by its Matriculation and School Examinations Council. 
As constituted under the new Statutes, this Council is 
admirably qualified to advise the Senate. Sir Ernest 
does not state whether the Senate, in refusing, in 
October, 1938, to adopt the reforms proposed by the 
Board of Education in Circular 1463, acted in accordance 
with the advice of this Council. The Senate itself as 
reconstituted is overweighted with professors and 
college principals, whose interests are academic. Con- 
vocation composed of graduates, including many 
secondary school teachers and parents, is as well qualified 
as the Senate to form an opinion. And what was that 
opinion ? At the meeting on January 17, the reforms 
were approved by a majority of seventy-two to 
twenty-eight. 

The Board of Education represents the public interest. 
It is advised by its Secondary School Examination 
Council consisting of a Chairman (Sir Cyril Norwood), 
ten representatives of Approved Examining Bodies, ten 
representatives of local education authorities and ten 

(Continued om page 164) 
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JOHNSTON’S NEW 
BOTANY CHARTS 


Size 40 in. by 29in. Mounted on cloth and eyeletted. 
Price, 7s. each ; in sheet, unmounted, price, 4s. 6d. each. 


Drawn on a large scale, and beautifully coloured, these 
charts give a faithful rendering of the external form and 
internal structure of common plants. They can, there- 
fore, be used with advantage in any Science Course in 
which Botany is included, even slightly, and in full 
courses of Botany. 


1l. EPILOBIUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM 
(Rosebay Willowherb) 


LATHYRUS ODORATUS (Sweet Pea) 
ANEMONE NEMOROSA (Wood Anemone) 
SALIX CAPREA (Goat Willow) 
FRAGARIA VESCA (Strawberry) 
PRIMULA VERIS (Cowslip) 
TUSSILAGO FARFARA (Colt:foot) 


Insectivorous Plants 
8. (a) DROSERA ROTUNDIFOLIA (Sundew) 
(b) UTRICULARIA INTERMEDIA 


(Bladderwort) 
9. ALGAE (Sheet 1) Containing : 
(a) Spirogyra (conjugation) (c) Vaucheria 


air e a ey a a 


(b) Zygnema 


10. ALGAE (Sheet 2) Containing : 
(a) Fucus Vesiculosus 


(d) Pleurococcus 


(c) Diatoms 
b) Laminaria Saccharina (d) Micrasterias (half) 


11. POLYPODIUM VULGARE (Fern) 
12. POLYTRICHUM COMMUNE (Moss) 


A MODERN 
MAP BOOK 


for School Certificate 
By J. E. ALLISON and E. P. BOON 
SECOND EDITION 


32 pages of exercises with spaces for answers, 
Photographs, Block Diagrams, and reproduc- 
tions in colour from one-inch Ordnance Survey 
of Peak District, Liverpool-Birkenhead and 
Salisbury District and from Land Utilization 
Survey, Brighton and Eastbourne sheet. 


The inclusion of these reproductions makes 
easy the study of the O.S. Map at home. 


Price Is. 6d., bound manilla covers 
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MODERN 
BRITAIN 


A School Certificate Geography 
By R. S. G. BROCKLEBANK, M.A., Ph.D. 


156 pages, with 72 maps and diagrams in the text, 230 exercises 
and 8 illustrations from photographs 


Price 4s. 6d., bound cloth boards 


The purpose of the book is to provide a course on the 
British Isles in the final year before the School Certificate 
Examination. Many questions are included which have 
previously been set by Examining Boards. 


FOR LOWER FORMS OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


THE NEW ERA 
GEOGRAPHIES 


By V. F. SEARSON, M.A., and 
FREDERIC EVANS, M.A. 


Teachers who like to study in each year con- 
tinents which lie north and south of the Equator 
will find their requirements met as follows : 


First Year—THE AMERICAS. 
Price, 2s. 9d. 


Second Year— AUSTRALIA, ASIA AND 
AFRICA. Price, 3s. 


Third Year— EUROPE (Price 2s. 8d.) 
AND BRITISH ISLES. (Price 2s. 6d.) 


For those teachers who prefer to commence 
with a study of the Three Southern Continents 
the following books are recommended : 


First Year— THE SOUTHERN CONTI- 
NENTS. Price, 2s. 10d. 


Second Year—NORTH AMERICA AND 
ASIA. Price, 3s. 


Third Year — EUROPE (Price 2s. 8d.) 
AND BRITISH ISLES. (Price 2s. 6d.) 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LIMITED 


30 Museum Street, London, W.C.1, and Edina Works, Edinburgh 
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representatives of teachers. Pace Sir Ernest Graham- 
Little, this constitution appears to be impartial and 
expert. Sir Ernest’s suggestion that the teachers are 
prejudiced in favour of increasing the number of subjects 
achieving parity in the curriculum, ‘“‘ for the change must 
lead to more teachers being required at better remunera- 
tion,” is unworthy. And so is his insult to the repre- 
sentatives of the local authorities who, he says, “ can 
hardly be described as having any particular expertise 
in educational matters.” 

The examination system is a good educational servant. 
Do not let us turn it into a Frankenstein monster ! 
Circular 1463 is definitely in the right direction. In 
resisting these reforms, Sir Ernest Graham-Little has 
assumed the rôle of Mrs. Partington mopping back an 
Atlantic Ocean of educational opinion. 

It is regrettable that Sir Ernest Graham-Little should 
be regarded as representing University of London 
opinion on this question. 

T. Ltoyp HUMBERSTONE. 

15 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Sir,—To one who for some years has been studying 
the action of Christian Churches of this country in their 
dealings with schools, the effect of the late crisis in 
strengthening the conviction of the vital importance 
of religion was a matter of deep thankfulness. All 
surely agree that the peace we are striving to maintain 
within our own borders and with foreign countries must 
be based on Christian principles; also that these 
principles to be permanent must rest on Christian dogma. 

What is the minimum dogma which it is essential for 
every one to hold who wishes to be a Christian not merely 
in name but in fact ? 

On what is the acceptance of these dogmas based ? 

Can your readers supply a definite and true answer to 
these questions ? The foundations of religious knowledge 
must be laid in school ; it is for the sake of the children 


that I ask. A TEACHER. 


SUMMERTIME GODMOTHERS 


Sir,—Last summer I was travelling with a group of 
students, boys and girls. They chatted animatedly and 
discussed their chances of getting a few lessons, or—at 
the best—being engaged as tutors to backward children, 
so as to earn a little money during their vacations. 

I was struck by the quasi-uniformity of the age and 
shape of another group of travellers, bound for a Spa— 
nearly all of them elderly, well-to-do, anxious to get 
part of their extra weight dissolved by the mineral 
springs they were starting for, or hoping to cure the 
complaints which too much good food had accumulated 
in their organisms. 

The contrast with the group of anaemic students in 
the train made me wistful. Nobody would, of course, 
contest the right of old people to attend to their health. 
It would be inhuman, and no one has ever improved 
the condition of a society by merely shifting an evil 
from class to class, or from generation to generation. 
But it struck me that too little is done to protect the 
health of those who are a nation’s hope, the promise of 
its continuation, its future. 

On my way home, I thought of the war, of young men 
going out to fight and of women’s spontaneous gesture 
of becoming their marraines de guerre. Help to suffer 
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and die is beautiful, but why wait for such a dreadful 
emergency ? Why not help to live? Is not life a 
sufficiently hard battle to many—and how often is the 
conquest of a profession attained at the cost of a ruined 
constitution ? If the long winter, during which the 
poverty-stricken, studying youth is mostly overworked 
and under-nourished, is not compensated by some 
care-free weeks of fresh air and abundant food, how can 
we expect the new generations to be fit to face the 
hardships of existence ? 


It was then that the idea of “Summertime Godmothers’”’ 
occurred to me. If every fairly well-off, solitary woman, 
every childless couple, made it possible for one student 
boy or girl to spend a month or two in the country, we 
should not see a single young face in town during July 
and August, as we, unfortunately, do far too often at 
present. 

‘“ Prévenir vaut mieux que guérir’’—says an old 
French proverb. 

We have in Poland a holiday Camping Association 
for young men, and a house in the mountains, run by 
the nuns of the Resurrection, for student girls, who love 
it, and call it their enchanted ‘‘ Tatra Castle,” as it has 
been built in the picturesque style of the Tatra, on the 
lower slopes of their hills, near Zakopane. The cost of 
board and lodging is extremely low; still, it has to be 
paid, as the generous help of private funds does not 
suffice to make it entirely gratuitous—and many a young 
man cannot find the necessary 50-60 Zloty which will 
enable him to spend a month in the camp, fishing, swim- 
ming and exploring the woods. Every Zloty will be 
needed when the universities re-open their gates, when 
the first autumn blasts return. And books ...! books 
are expensive .. . 


A list of the poorest and most deserving students has 
been made by the Rectors of our Colleges at the Bishop’s 
request ; and all you have to do is to pay a small sum 
and choose the boy or the girl whom you want to be 
strong and happy. A woman's heart always longs to 
pin its kindness to an individual, to a name. To know 
that she sent ¢hese particular young things to the seaside 
or into the country, to hear from them, and take a 
personal interest in their welfare later on, perhaps, makes 
all the difference. 

There is another way for those who own places in the 
country, (estates or villas) and to whom inviting a 
student or two for a few weeks cannot really make a 
difference in their budget. What a pleasure to an 
elderly couple, to a widow, is this young guest at their 
table—what a satisfaction to watch the thin cheeks 
get rounder, sunburnt and beaming with recovered 
vitality. In other houses, the studious visitor might 
be charming and valuable company to an only son or 
daughter. 

I should be delighted to know that the scheme has 
been adopted in other countries, especially those where 
the climate in winter, being very trying, endangers all 
the younger constitutions—above others the country 
of fog and rain, of the—to-day, glorious, but, alas, too 
inevitable—umbrella ! 

Maybe, one day, we shall have the pleasure of seeing 
an ““ International Congress of Sunimertime Godmothers’’ 
at Zakopane, at which Englishwomen will be the first 
to arrive. 


ZOFIA KWAPINSKA. 


Hotel Brice, 44 Rue du Maréchal-Joffre, Nice. 
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* CONSTABLE x 
PERSONALITY 


A Psychological Interpretation 
by Prof. G. W. ALLPORT 
Royal 8vo. lós. net 


** Side by side with a thoroughgoing application 
of the scientific method in education, on the 
understanding that science is measurement, there 
has been developed in recent years a psychological 
point of view which supplies a valuable counter- 
active to the over-stressed statistical analysis. . . . 
In his very fine volume recently issued . . . we 
5 the true psychology of personality, of which 

rof. Allport writes so well” (The Journal of 
Education). 


MEDIAEVAL LATIN 


for Schools 
by HELEN WADDELL 
With Notes and a Vocabulary. 2s. 6d. net 


**, . . a selection which must delight the heart 
of Schoolchild and Teacher ’’ (New Era). 


* 


GROWTH OF FREEDOM IN 
EDUCATION 
by W. J. McCALLISTER 


Demy 8vo. I[5s. net 


A history of the theories of education held at 
different epochs under varying civilizations. A 
critical interpretation of educational theory from 
Plato and Aristotle to Montessori and Dewey. 


* 
CECIL RHODES 


by BASIL WILLIAMS 


New Revised Edition. 6s. net 


. .. .a real biography—excellent in perspec- 
tive, in terseness, and in writing ° (Spectator). 


* 
HISTORICAL PLAYS 


for Schools 


y 
NAOMI MITCHISON 
Two Series. Linen Bound. Each Is. 9d. net 


(Library Edition entitled “AN END AND A 
BEGINNING,” complete in one volume, cloth 
bound, 5s. net.) 


10 ORANGE STREET, LONDON 
SD I 
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EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1938 


By Professer |. L. KANDEL, M.A., Ph.D., Teacher College, 
Columbia University, New York 


FOR those who are interested in the progress of educa- 
tion in other countries than their own, it is difficult 
to keep in touch with the developments in thought and 
practice. The sources of information: have, it is true, 
increased, in the last two decades, through such publica- 
tions as the Educational Yearbooks of the International 
Institute of Teacher College, Columbia University, 
The Year Book of Education, published by Evans 
Brothers in co-operation with the Institute of Education 
of the University of London, the Annuatre and Bulletins 
of the Bureau International d'Education in Geneva, and 
World Education published by the World Federation of 
Education Associations. Nevertheless, there is still 
needed some guide for the selection of the more signifi- 
cant aspects in the educational developments of each 
country. Particularly is this true for a country like the 
United States, where the output of educational literature 
is probably more vast than anywhere else in the world. 
All this material is, of course, available in bibliographies, 
but what is still needed is some indication of the most 
significant contributions which will leave their mark. 
Serious as were the inroads upon education caused 
by the early depression years, there is evidence in the 
Bienmal Report issued in 1938 by the United States 
Office of Education that some improvement had already 
begun to be noted in 1936. More important, however, 
than the story of increasing enrolments, especially in 
high schools and colleges, of increasing costs and 
revenues, and of the slow restoration of teachers’ 
salaries, are the discussions and investigations into the 
country’s educational needs for the future. The history 
of American education shows that the greatest advances 
in educational planning have taken place during periods 
of crisis and depression. The temporary lull in education, 
on the side of actual progress, seems to furnish the 
occasion for taking thought and planning the next steps. 
In England and France, the years from 1914 to 1918 
were years for the development of plans, whose fruits 
can be seen only to-day. In the United States, the year 
1938 will stand out in the future as the year in which 
the programmes for educational advance for at least 
the next generation were formulated. The year was 
notable for the publication of the Reports of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Education, of the 
New York State Inquiry, of the Educational Policies 
Commission, of the Pennsylvania Study, and of the 
Youth Commission of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. On the theoretical side two publications— 
Progressive Education at the Crossroads by Prof. B. H. 
Bode and Experience and Education by Prof. John 
Dewey—cannot be omitted from a consideration of the 
outstanding contributions to education in 1938. 
The Advisory Committee on Education, appointed 
by President Roosevelt in 1936 to study the programme 
of Federal Aid for vocational education, was requested 
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in 1937 to consider the whole problem of the Federal 
Government to State and local education. The general 
Report was supplemented by nineteen volumes of studies 
on special aspects of American education. The Report 
drew attention to the needed improvements in education 
generally, and to the glaring inequalities in educational 
opportunities in particular. The inequalities are due 
to the existence of 127,000 separate and almost 
independent local education authorities, some too small 
to maintain even an effective elementary school. Such 
inequalities exist, not only within each State, but also 
between the States, and are due in the main to differences 
of taxable wealth as well as to unsuitable methods of 
taxation. The Advisory Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the only solution is increased participation 
by the Federal Government in the financial support of 
schools; without such aid, ‘“ several millions of the 
children in the United States will continue to be largely 
denied the educational opportunities that should be 
regarded as their birthright.” The Committee accord- 
ingly recommended Federal aid to the States for 
educational purposes—general expenditures, improved 
preparation of teachers, district reorganization, better 
schoolhouses, improved administration of State depart- 
ments of education, adult education, rural library 
service, research and vocational education. The 
proposed grants are to rise from $72,000,000 for 1939-40 
to $202,000,000 in 1944-45, a six-year period of experi- 
mentation. The Committee insisted that the control 
of education should be retained by the States, and that 
Federal aid should not be used for the control of the 
content or processes of education. So far, legislation 
to give effect to the Committee’s proposals has not been 
enacted. 

In New York State, an Inquiry into the Character 
and Cost of Public Education was undertaken, in 1934, 
by the Regents of the State, with financial aid from the 
General Education Board. The results of the Inquiry 
were published in 1938 in twelve volumes, of which the 
general report—Education for American Life, A New 
Programme for the State of New York—is of more than 
local interest. The Report deals in the main with the 
question whether the educational system of New York 
State is keeping up with the world in which we live. 
A new situation has arisen, when 78 per cent of the 
adolescents between 14 and 17 are in high schools, and 
17 per cent between 18 and 20 are in colleges, universities 
and professional schools. The task of preparing this 
vast army for life as citizens and workers under condi- 
tions which are changing, and when the influences of 
many agencies for social and educational training are 
declining, is not being met. Not only must there be a 
new orientation in education and improvement in the 
preparation of teachers, but, also, the administrative 
organization with 8,000 school districts must be revised. 
The additional cost of changes recommended for the 
improvement of education will be more than offset by 
suggested savings: ‘‘ True economy, in education, as 
in everything else, is found, not through scrutinizing 
the price tag alone, but through finding and testing 
quality as well.” 
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The Educational Policies Commission was appointed 
in 1935 by the National Education Association, for a 
period of ten years, to consider the educational needs of 
the country. With this wide and far-reaching term of 
reference, the Commission is following somewhat the 
procedures of the Consultative Committee of the Board 
of Education. Up to the present, it has published three 
small but extremely important volumes—The Unique 
Function of Education in American Democracy (1937), 
The Purposes of Education in American Democracy, and 
The Structure and Administration of Education in 
American Democracy (1938). The three volumes set 
forth a body of educational theory which, allowing for 
differences in national conditions, deserves consideration 
by all who are interested in education for democracy. 

The Report of the Pennsylvania Study, published 
under the title The Student and His Knowledge, is the 
result of a survey conducted over a period of ten years 
by the Carnegie Foundation into secondary and higher 
education in Pennsylvania. While the results of the 
investigation, with their revelation of the variability of 
standards in one American State, are of domestic 
concern primarily, the Report should be of interest 
everywhere, as one of the first attempts to apply the 
new objective techniques to a study of the progress of 
a given body of students, through their careers in 
secondary schools and colleges. 

The most serious problem which has emerged during 
the depression period has been that of youth. The 
Federal Government has devoted some attention to the 
problem, in a practical way, by the creation of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and of the National Youth 
Administration. In 1935, the American Council on 
Education was able, with a grant of $500,000, to appoint 
a Youth Commission to inquire into every aspect of 
the problems affecting the youth of the country. During 
the past year, the Youth Commission began to publish 
some of the results of its investigations—Youth Tell 
Their Story, Youth-Serving Organizations, and Surveys 
of Youth: Finding the Facts. These publications do 
not exhaust the list, however; the activities of the 
Commission can be followed through its monthly 
Bulletin. 

Early in 1938, the controversy between so-called 
conservatives and so-called progressives was brought 
to a head by the formation of a group of the former 
under the name of “ Essentialists in Education.” The 
chief contention of this group, which rallies round 
Prof. W. C. Bagley, is that progressive education has 
no definite objectives or standards, is based on educa- 
tional theories that are enfeebling, rejects any kind of 
precision in the curriculum and subject organization, 
and stresses freedom while ignoring responsibilities. 
At about the same time as this group was organized, 
there appeared two works by two recognized leaders of 
progressive educators—Prof. Boyd H. Bode’s Progressive 
Education at the Crossroads and Prof. John Dewey’s 
Experience and Education, which should offer a basis 
for reconciliation between the conservative and progres- 
sive points of view. Bode attacks the theory of education 
based on the unselected needs and interests of the child, 
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and of growth without a sense of direction. ‘‘ To raise 
a hue and cry against subjects,” says Bode, “ is to pour 
out the baby with the bath. The traditional subjects 
stood for an educational value, which we neglect at our 
peril.” In the same way Dewey urges a return to subject- 
matter: “ But finding the material of learning within 
experience is only the first step. The next step is the 
progressive development of what is already experienced 
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into a fuller and richer and also more organized form—a 
form that gradually approximates that in which subject- 
matter is presented to the skilled, mature person.” 
“ That up to the present the weakest point in progressive 
schools is the matter of selection and organization of 
intellectual subject matter is, I think, inevitable under 
the circumstances.” Education, in other words, must 
pay attention to essentials if it is to be progressive. 


EMPIRE AND FOREIGN NEWS 


CANADA 


Throughout Canada, in the different Provinces, Com- 
mittees have been organized to study and 
formulate new curricula and to make 
suggestions as to teaching procedures. In 
many of the Provinces, if not in all, these Committees 
are inviting suggestions and criticisms from the public, 
and on many of the Committees lay-members are to be 
found. Revision of curricula has advanced quite far in 
some of the Provinces; and in British Columbia and 
Alberta these revised curricula are now in practice. There 
is to be seen in this new arrangement of subject-matter a 
very definite colouring of ‘‘ progressive ’’ education and 
suggestions as to methods of learning and teaching are in 
the nature of “ activities,” “ projects,” ‘‘ units ’’ and such 
like. The propaganda, which has been very forcefully con- 
ducted south of the line, in the States, on behalf of pro- 
gressive education, is beginning to bear fruit in the 
reorganization which is now taking place throughout Canada. 
Courses of an “integrated ” nature are outlined, in which 
barriers between subjects or divisions of subjects are 
removed altogether and students can study a “ general ” 
mathematics course or a “‘ general ’’ science course right 
through the grades to the university. In some Provinces, 
such as British Columbia, committees of teachers have 
written text-books to meet the requirements of the new 
courses and to relate school-work more closely to the 
occupational demands in the Province. The Alberta 
Teachers’ Association has just published a book, Choosing 
Your Life Work, which was written on the basis of informa- 
tion obtained from students in Grades VI to XII (post- 
primary pupils) who were asked to state the life-work 
which each would be most interested in doing, and from 
the answers to a vocational questionary sent out to 
employees and employers of different trades and professions 

in the Province. 
There is at present a Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial relations. The Canadian 


Curriculum 
Revision. 


abe Teachers’ Federation, which is repre- 
Redons sentative of the different Provincial 


Teachers’ Federations, presented a Brief 
to the Commission, recommending Federal aid in the form 
of provincial subsidies, to secure some equality of education 
in the different Provinces. The Brief also recommended the 
provision of National Scholarships, to be provided by the 
Dominion Government to university entrants. 


A very determined effort is being made by educationists 
to establish a Research Council in Educa- 


Pei tion similar to those in Scotland, 
Saunt Australia, New Zealand and South 
i Africa. It is expected that these efforts 


will reach a successful result in a very short time. 


Throughout the Provinces, the suggestion that the areas 
of school administration within each 


a Adem Province should be made larger meets 
Area. with a very mixed reception. Each 


Province has a very large number of 
school districts each administered by a board of local 
trustees, and, at the annual conventions of Provincial 


Trustees’ Association, this question of a proposed larger 
unit of administration is brought forward and rejected. 
The consideration of the loss of local authority is allowed 
to outweigh the educational advantages for the pupils. 


There are many teachers in the rural areas of Provinces 
in Canada who do not receive the salary 
stated in their contract, and some of 
them receive no financial return at all, 
apart from board and lodging. 


In Canada, because of geographical conditions, education 
by correspondence is a recognized and 
ees important branch of the educational 
system. History was made in this field 
in August of last year when an International Conference on 
Correspondence Education was held at Victoria, British 
Columbia. All the Provinces of Canada were represented 
and educators from U.S.A., Australia and New Zealand 
were present. An International Research Committee in 
Correspondence Education was formed. 


During the second week in February, the whole Dominion 
is made “ Education conscious.” This is 
Education Week. It is sponsored by the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation and is 
entering its fifth year of Dominion-wide celebration in 
February. It is promoted in each Province by professional 
organizations of teachers, representing elementary and 
secondary schools. But, since its inception, it has had 
the support also of Provincial Departments of Education, of 
school inspectors, of school trustees, and of innumerable 
organizations which are interested in the welfare of our 
schools. The aim of Education Week in Canada is to 
establish among the citizens of this country an intelligent 
and informed awareness of the problems of education in a 
democratic country. Special education services are held 
in churches, local newspapers publish supplements or special 
articles on education, the radio is used fairly extensively, 
and many addresses on school subjects are delivered to 
clubs and community organizations. The idea has certainly 
“ taken on ” and the “ Week ” has grown phenomenally in 
importance and influence since its inauguration. 

The Progressive Education Association of America is 
holding its National Conference in Detroit 


Teachers’ 
Salaries. 


Education 
Week. 


fie Meas in February, and members of the New 
Association. Education Fellowship in Canada have 


been invited to take part. It is of interest 
to note that Prof. Harold Laski, London University, and 
Mr. Bertrand Russell, at present in Chicago University, 
are among the speakers. 

Canada is preparing for the visit of the King and Queen 

Visit of in May. Arrangements are being made 

Their Majesties. to bring children from outlying points 

in the different Provinces to cities through 

which Their Majesties will be passing. This is to be a 

red-letter day in the lives of Canadian school children, many 
of whose parents were born outside of Great Britain. 

To meet the educational requirements of Canada’s 
increasing Indian population, five day-schools were built 
in the past year on reserves at Restigouche, Quebec ; 
Christian Island, Ontario; Bloodvein, Manitoba; Kinistino, 
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Saskatchewan ; and Fort Simpson, British Columbia. 


With the exception of Kinistino, where 
a school was established for the first 
time, these buildings will replace others 
now found unsuitable for educational 
purposes. The new schools are modern in every way, and 
are equipped to provide an educational programme designed 
to meet the needs peculiar to the reserves where they 
are established. 

Progressive attempts have been made to bring the 
educational policy into line with the actual needs of Indian 
children, and with special emphasis on manual training and 
vocational instruction. Residential schools are now 
equipped to provide instruction in agriculture, carpentry, 
boat-building, tailoring, dressmaking, cooking, hand-loom 
weaving and physical culture. A programme of vocational 
training is also being used in rural, one-room day-schools 
where the livelihood of the Indians depends so much upon 
the game resources, while boys in their ’teens are afforded 
opportunities for practical training in hunting and trapping. 
The revival and advancement of Indian handicraft has been 
given particular attention, and the tendency and willingness 
of the Indians to recognize the value and distinctiveness of 
their arts and crafts has been most encouraging. Response 
of the Indians to the efforts to advance them to a position 
of independence and self-support has been the major factor 
in the success of the work. 

The provision of day and residential schools has done 
much to advance Indian education in Canada. At present 
there are 277 day-schools, 80 residential schools and 10 
combined—Indian and White—schools in operation through- 
out the Dominion, under the supervision of the Department 
of Mines and Resources, and during the past ten years 
enrolments have increased from 15,347 in 1928-9 to 18,743 
in 1937-8. 


Framework and 
Content for 
Red Indians. 


FRANCE 


The State visit of the President of the French Republic, 
coming a year after the publication of 
profound reforms in the French educa- 
tional system, and shortly after the 
appearance of our Spens Report, invites attention to the 
progress of the French reforms to date, and suggests the 
wisdom of considering the implications of the English 
proposals in the light of experience of the French. We 
hope to return to this subject when time allows an adequate 
evaluation of the data involved. Meanwhile it must suffice 
to remark that the difficulties of implementing the decrees 
announcing the new programme have not been less than 
expected, though the comprehensive scope of integration 
attempted throughout elementary and secondary education 
has roused favourable comment even in Italy. Problems 
such as the curriculum for the top classes of elementary 
schools preparing for different types of secondary education, 
and the new half-day per week for open-air exercise, have 
shown the disadvantages of over-centralization as against 
the degree of local autonomy which English education has 
developed, and suggestions are being made that two kinds 
of time-table are needed, one for young town-dwellers and 
the other for young peasants. While city-dwellers welcome 
the new provision for games, where that includes proper 
playing-fields, of which French towns have gone very short, 
some rural areas consider the suppression of half-a-day’s 
study is ‘‘ deplorable ” since ‘‘ working hours are so far 
reduced that they can be so no further, as this would cause 
a lowering of the intellectual level. The children font du 
sport every day on their way from home to school, and 
breathe fresh air all the year round.’’ The country which 
has contributed probably more than any to the development 
of scientific regionalism should prove equal to initiating 
the devolution necessary for solving such problems. Some 
of the minds behind the Spens Report had been examining 
the French reforms, and the recommendations as to transfer 
after a preliminary course common to all types of secondary 
school are based to some extent on the much-discussed 


Modern 
Tendencies. 
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classes d'orientation. It is to be hoped that the lead given 
by France toward the école unique, and partially followed 
in the Spens Report (“a unified, though not uniform, 
system of secondary education’’), will be energetically 
supported in this country. 


URUGUAY 
On the occasion of the issue of a new series of Educación, 
Official published by the Uruguayan Department 
Putiicaons of Primary and Normal Education, 
Free to Staff, under the title of Anales de Instrucción 
Primaria, the time is ripe for an appraise- 
ment of this unique and comprehensive periodical. 

It is sent free to all directors and teachers and a copy 
must be on the shelves of every school library. In addition 
the Department issues, (1) the annual reports of the 
Director, (2) résumés of educational legislation and (3), 
educational works such as volumes of children’s songs, 
school drama, poetical anthologies, methodological “ guides” 
and annual supplements on classical and contemporary 
art. The Enciclopedia de Educación has also been revived 
and consists of translations of the foremost works of 
educational writers in English, French, Italian and German, 
besides works by native authors of some importance in 
view of the research of value that has recently been 
achieved by educators in Uruguay. 

But the Anales tend to the encyclopaedic themselves on 


Anales : consideration of the last issue. The first 
Ori mi of its seven sections under the heading 
Aie. of colaboraciones nacionales, consists of 


an exhaustive inquiry of over I00 pages 
by an Uruguayan educator entitled ‘‘ What immediately 
applicable reforms must be introduced into the Rural 
School to bring it into line with our aspirations ’’; this 
thesis gained the ‘‘ annual pedagogical competition ’’ for 
1936, and is copiously illustrated by charts and tabular 
synopses. 

There is a national news section which in this case 
reported on the recent celebrations in Montevideo of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of Sarmiento, the ‘ father ”’ 
of the Argentine Republic, and on the recent opening of a 
new open-air school; the official notices chiefly consist 
of changes of personnel, including the Director of the 
Department. 

School dramatics and educational cinema provide a most 
interesting section. A play written 
specially for the students of normal 
schools on the Exodus had reached a 
high standard of technical efficiency and imagination. 
The use of films in education is dealt with at some length 
and technical details discussed, 16 mm. films being specially 
recommended on account of their comparative cheapness 
and non-inflammability. ‘‘Snow White” is criticized 
adversely and Walt Disney is advised to let his fantasy 
dictate his scenarios, for fear that “ Red Riding Hood ” 
be made into a similarly terrifying spectacle. 

The section entitled ‘‘ Translations ” in this issue carried 
a long essay from the German of Richard Berger on 
“ Reforms in the teaching of drawing’’: recent issues have 
translated Chevallaz’ The Teaching of Difficult Children; 
Claparéde’s Inferiority Complex in the Child, and Millot’s 
Care in the Natural Development of the Child. 


Drama and 
Cinema. 


National ‘Safety First °’ Association Film Com- 
petition.—Mr. A. T. Grubb, Southfield Senior Boys’ 
School, Bedford Park, and Messrs. M. Doniger, of Man- 
chester, have been declared joint winners of the Film 
Competition promoted by the National “ Safety First ” 
Association, and have been awarded the sum of £20 each. 
The title of Mr. Grubb’s film is “ Safety First in the Schools 
of Acton,’’ and Messrs. Doniger’s, ‘‘ Modern Road 
Dangers.” The films are to be added to the Association’s 
library. 
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PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS 


Mr. G. D. DUNKERLEY, Secretary of the I.A.A.M. 
for the past twenty years, is retiring this term. His 
connexion with the Association began in 1895, when he 
obtained his first teaching post on leaving the Royal 
College of Science. He was elected to the Finance 
Committee in 1902, and to the Executive in 1903, the 
year in which he took charge of the Science Department 
of Watford Grammar School, where he, later on, became 
second master. He was Hon. Treasurer in 1912-14, 
Chairman in 1915, and Hon. Secretary in r918. In 19109, 
the year of his election as Secretary, he received Honorary 
Membership. At this time the agitation for improved 
salaries was becoming insistent. Mr. Dunkerley was 
appointed Joint Hon. Secretary of the Burnham 
Secondary Committee and held this office till 1937, when 
he became Chairman of the Teachers’ Panel. In this 
work, his patience and tact were invaluable assets to 
the teachers’ cause. In 1920 the Joint Committee of 
the four Secondary Associations was set up, and, since 
then, he has filled the office of Hon. Secretary. It is 
largely due to him that the influence of the Joint Four 
is paramount in secondary education. He has always 
taken part in both professional and more strictly 
educational interests, having been a member of the 
Senate of London University since 1922, and for seven 
years he acted as Recorder of the Education Section of 
the British Association. He has served on many 
Government committees, the latest being the Advisory 
Committee on the Evacuation of School Children. And, 
as our readers know, he was Joint Editor with Sir 
Richard Gregory of this Journal for sixteen years. 
Few men have deserved better of their fellows, and this 
was recognized in the eloquent tributes paid to him at 
the recent Council meetings of the I.A.A.M. at Plymouth. 
We should like to add our own best wishes for a long 
and happy retirement. 


Mr. F. H. Toyne, of Brighton, is relinquishing the 
office of Hon. Secretary of the Association of Directors 
and Secretaries for Education, which he has held for 
eighteen years. At the annual meeting of the Association 
a presentation was made to him by his colleagues, and 
many tributes were paid to his work and influence. It 
was said, for example, that he had been the most 
memorable secretary they had ever had, and that he 
had given to the secretaryship the dignity of one of the 
major public offices. There is no doubt that the educa- 
tional world in general, as well as his own association, 
will feel his loss very keenly. Still, he has been elected 
Vice-President, and will succeed to the Presidency next 
year, so that he is not giving up all work immediately. 
Mr. A. L. Binns has succeeded him as Hon. Secretary. 


THE Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust have 
appointed Miss L. E. Charlesworth, at present Head 
Mistress of Kensington High School, to be Head Mistress 
of Sutton High School, as from September, 1939. 


ProF. ARTHUR SMITHELLS, F.R.S., who died on 
February 9, was closely associated with the building up 
of Leeds University, of which he was professor of 
chemistry and pro-Vice-Chancellor. As Education 
Adviser on Home Science and Household Economics to 
King's College, London, in 1907, he contributed to the 
establishment of the special degree in this subject. A 


collection of his essays and addresses, entitled From a 
Modern University, is published by the Oxford 
University Press. 


Mr. F. M. HEywoop, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and lately assistant master 
at Haileybury College, has been appointed Master of 
Marlborough in succession to Mr. George Turner, who 
was recently appointed Principal of Makerere College, 
Uganda. 


THE Board of Education have appointed Mr. D. B. 
Briggs as H.M. Inspector of Secondary Schools ; 
Messrs. J. H. Goldsmith and H. Johns, and Misses A. L. 
Murton, M. M. Withers and K. Young, Assistant 
Inspectors, Elementary Schools; Mr. V. C. Martin, 
Assistant Principal ; and Mr. G. S. Sandilands, Registrar, 
Royal College of Art. Mr. W. S. Elphick has been 
promoted from Acting Principal to be Principal. The 
following have resigned or retired: Miss M. F. E. 
Pelham Johnson, Assistant Inspector, Domestic Sub- 
jects; Mr. R. P. Williams, M.D., Medical Officer, 
Medical Branch; Miss L. E. Wilson, M.D., Medical 
Officer, Medical Branch; Mr. F. G. Witts, Assistant 
Inspector, Elementary Schools, and Mr. L. S. Wood, 


- H.M. Inspector, Elementary schools. 


OWING to two resignations, the National Fitness 
Committee for Leicestershire, Northamptonshire and 
Rutland and the Committee for Kent are to have new 
chairmen. Lord Aberdare, Chairman of the National 
Fitness Council for England and Wales, has invited 
Lord Cromwell, M.C., D.L., J.P., of Misterton Hall, near 
Rugby, to become Chairman of the Fitness Committee 
for Leicestershire, Northamptonshire and Rutland, and 
Brigadier W. Clark, C.M.G., D.S.O., to become Chairman 
of the Fitness Committee for Kent. Acceptances of both 
invitations have been signified, and the new Chairmen 
will shortly begin their duties. Lord Cromwell succeeds 
Sir Arthur Hazlerigg for the Midlands and Brigadier 
Clark succeeds Lord Willingdon for Kent. 


THE Scottish Education Department have promoted 
Mr. A. B. Taylor, D.Litt., Sub-Inspector of Schools, to 
be one of His Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. Dr. 
Taylor has been transferred from the Dundee and Angus 
District to the Glasgow and Bute District. They also 
announce the appointments of Mr. Alexander Law, M.A., 
Principal Teacher of English, Royal High School, Edin- 
burgh, as one of His Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 
Mr. Law has been assigned to the general staff of the 
Western Division ; Mr. William S. Gray, B.Sc., Teacher 
of Science and Mathematics, Dunfermline High School, 
as Sub-Inspector. Mr. Gray has been assigned to the 
general staff of the Western Division; Mr. Thornton 
L. Taylor, M.A., Principal Teacher of English, the 
Berwickshire High School, Duns, to be Sub-Inspector. 
Mr. Taylor has been assigned to District No. 10 (Ayr) ; 
Mr. Walter H. May, M.A., Teacher of English, History 
and Geography, Govan Secondary School, to be Sub- 
Inspector. Mr. May has been assigned to District No. 7 
(Dumfries, Kirkcudbright and Wigtown); Mr. James 
Dryburgh, B.Sc., Principal Science Master, Lindsay 
High School, Bathgate, as Sub-Inspector. Mr. Dryburgh 
has been assigned to District No. 1 (Edinburgh). 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The winner of the February Competition is “ Buben- 
berg,” proxime accessit “ Brive.” 

The joint prizewinners for January were Miss M. B. 
Geoffrey-Smith, St. Mary’s Convent, S. Ascot, Berks., 
and Mr. C. V. Merrett, 3 Broadway North, Walsall. 

We classify the forty-four entries received as follows : 


Class I.—Bubenberg, Brive, H. S. W., Dita, Sunset, 
A. A. K., Cadwal, Superannuated, E. M. C., 
Ex Or, Ardconaig, Silsden, Hesperus, 
Als Ob., J. R., Katty Ann, Deemar, 
Blackwing, Gem, Dalriada, Memus, Paci- 
fica, Trina, Julienne, Per Aspera, Casual, 
Strephon. 


Class II.—Mesh, G. D., Maréchal, J. E. M., Sloe, Woodlea, 
Acre, Urbanus, Fidelis, Pharma. 

Class III.—Gamin, F. J. J., Sperans, Raphael, Lisa, 
Lee Anderson, Onyx. 


PASSAGE FROM ‘‘ DIE WEISSEN GÖTTER ” 
By EDUARD STUCKEN 


Am Flusse Garigliano in Kalabrien, unter den Fahnen des 
grossen Capitan Consalvo Ferrante—oder seines Gegners 
Cesare Borgia—waren Abenteuer noch zu bestehen. Dort 
lockte noch wilde Romantik. Die Sonne des untergehenden 
Rittertums erstrahlte ein letztes Mal in einem golden 
leuchtenden Abendrot. 
brochen und Turniere abgehalten für die Schaulust beider 
feindlichen Heere. Wie einst die Horatier und Curatier, 
tjosteten vor der belagerten Stadt Trani elf auserwählte 
Spanier mit elf auserwählten Franzosen, bloss um die 
grössere Kùhnheit der einen oder andern Nation darzutun. 
Es war der Herbst des Mittelalters. Seelengrösse und 
Grausamkeit gingen nebeneinander Arm in Arm. Als ein 
spanischer Soldat einem gefangenen Schweizer die Goldkette 
vom Halse riss, verfolgte der grosse Capitan Consalvo 
Ferrante den fliehenden Frevler, holte ihn ein und strafte ihn 
eigenhändig. Als der Conte Fabio Orsini einen Getreuen des 
Cesare Borgia getötet, wusch er sich die Hände und den 
Mund mit dem Blute des Ermordeten. .. . 

Ruhm war in Italien zu finden, aber kein Gold. Nach 
einigem Schwanken entschied sich daher Cortes fùr die neue 
Welt. Genau zehn Jahre war es her, dass Columbus den 
Fuss auf die Antillen gesetzt. Der Reiz des Neuen, die 
Schauer des Unerforschten, die Aussicht auf Reichtùmer 
—kurz, Habsucht, Tatendrang und Abenteuerlust lockten 
in das seltsame Westland. Der Nachfolger des Columbus, 
Don Nicolas de Ovando, riistete eben eine Flotte aus. 
Cortes, entfernt verwandt mit ihm, liess sich anwerben. 
Doch kurz vor der Abreise kletterte unser Held auf einer 
seidenen Strickleiter an einer hohen Hausmauer empor, 
um durch das Fenster zu einer geliebten Frau zu gelangen, 
—da plötzlich gab das Mauerwerk nach, und zwei Stock 
tief stürzte er hinab, uberschiittet vom nachbréckelnden 
Gestein und Kalk. Zwar nicht den Hals, aber doch mehrere 
Rippen hatte er sich gebrochen und musste sich im Spital 
heilen lassen. Die Flotte segelte ohne ihn ab. 


oe 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ BUBENBERG ”’ 


On the river Garigliano in Calabria, under the banners of 
the great chieftain, Consalvo Ferrante—or under those of 
his opponent, Caesar Borgia—there were still adventures 
to be experienced. There men were still enticed by a wild 
spirit of romance. The sun of declining chivalry blazed 
for the last time in the radiant gold of evening-glow. 
Bloody combats were broken off, and tourneys were held 
to satisfy the love of spectacle of both contending armies. 
Like the Horatii and Curiatii of old, eleven picked Spaniards 
jousted with eleven picked Frenchmen before the beleaguered 
town of Trani, merely to prove the greater valour of one or 


Blutige Kämpfe wurden unter- - 


the other nation. It was the autumn of the Middle Ages. 
Nobleness of soul and ferocity went hand in hand. When 
a Spanish soldier tore the gold chain from the neck of a 
Swiss prisoner, the great chieftain, Consalvo Ferrante, 
pursued the fleeing criminal, overtook him, and punished 
him with his own hand. When Count Fabio Orsini had 
killed a follower of Caesar Borgia, he washed his hands and 
mouth in the blood of the murdered man... . 

In Italy glory could be won, but not gold. Thus it was 
that Cortes, after some hesitation, decided upon the New 
World. It was just ten years since Columbus had set foot 
upon the Antilles. The charm of the new, the thrill of the 
unexplored, the prospect of riches—in short, greed, desire 
of achievement, and lust for adventure enticed men into 
that strange land of the West. The successor of Columbus, 
Don Nicolas de Ovando, was just at that time fitting out a 
fleet. Cortes, who was distantly related to him, enlisted. 
But, shortly before the departure, our hero climbed up 
the high wall of a house on a ladder woven of silk, so that he 
could go through the window to reach a woman he loved— 
when suddenly the masonry gave way, and he plunged 
down from a height of two storeys, overwhelmed beneath 
a shower of crumbled stone and plaster. It is true he did 
not break his neck, but still he fractured several ribs, and 
was forced to await recovery in a hospital. The fleet 
sailed without him. 


“ Memus ” asks us for information about the date of 
publication and the price of Die Weissen Gétter. The 
date was 1918. We should not like to hazard a guess at 
the current price, but it may be fairly high ; it is a very 
long novel in two volumes, over a thousand pages in 
all. As an historical romance it is both erudite and 
readable, despite certain mannerisms which some 
readers might find tiresome in a book of such length. 
The extract chosen for our competition was, we think, 
long enough and representative enough to give an idea 
of the author's picturesque—not to say flamboyant— 
style and diction, in the imitation of which lay the chief 
interest of the translation. Those who chose words like 
banner or standard (instead of flag), valour or prowess 
(instead of boldness or bravery), miscreant, chastised, 
kinsman (for verwandt) were on the right track. There is 
a note of satire (unser Held, &c.) but anything modern or 
colloquial, such as “ Urbanus’s”’ strafed for strafte or 
“ Brive’s ” “ He didn’t break hts neck,” was out of place. 

No version in Class I had more than one mistake or 
a few inaccuracies, and quite a number were nearly in 
the running for the prize. The choice finally lay between 
“ Bubenberg ” and “ Brive” with “ H. S. W.” and 
“ Dita ’’—a new-comer—following closely. “H.S. W.,” 
as ever, charmed us with the ease and distinction of his 
style. He lost the first place, however, by rather 
perversely substituting a colourless the Middle Ages 
were drawing to a close for the author’s Autumn of the 
Middle Ages, so expressive of ripeness mingled with 
decay. Parenthetically, we might mention that the 
sentence does not mean the harvest or consummation of 
the Middle Ages, as three or four competitors supposed. 

There were many different versions of the sentence 
Dort lockte noch wilde Romantik. We could see no 
objection to the straightforward rendering, as by 
“A. A. K.’’—There wild romance (N.B., not “ roman- 
ticism ’’) still held allurement. “ E.M.C.” and “ Memus ” 
were also good here, but many competitors, with ex- 
cellent intentions, gave us sentences which were more 
like an “ expand and explain ” answer in an examination 
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than an imitation of the author’s style. “ Ardconaig,’’ 
for instance, with In that part of the world the romantic 
spirit in all sts ardour still exercised a powerful attraction. 

Actual mistakes were few, and indeed there was no 
great excuse for them. Half a dozen translators got 
thoroughly mixed about the Horatii and Curiatii. 
Willing as we were to make allowances for rustiness in 
Roman history, we could not excuse them for ignoring 
both the comma and the position of the verb, in order 
to say that the H. and C. jousted before the besieged 
city of Trani. “ Lee Anderson ” went even further, and 
made them tilt with eleven Spaniards and eleven 
Frenchmen. Then abgehalten proved a snare to some. 
It looked as though it ought to mean broken off, and was 
given as delayed by ‘‘ Woodlea ” and “ Sloe,” stayed by 
“ Maréchal,” and forsaken by “ Lisa.” “ Katty Ann,” 
perceiving that this would not make much sense, decided 
to alter the meaning of Turniere, and by saying decisive 
combats postponed spoilt a translation which, as an 
imitation of the German writer’s style, was second to 
none. “Lisa” also mistook Heeren for Herren and 
guessed selfsame for seltsam, but we hope she will 
persevere, for her knowledge of German syntax appears 
to be sound. “Ex Or,” “ Per Aspera” and “ Dal- 
riada ” were in a hurry, and left out phrases. “ Sperans ” 
concluded that Exactly ten years after, Columbus landed, 
&c. A mistake akin to that over abgehalten was made 
by ‘“ Superannuated ” (otherwise much commended) 
and ‘‘ Trina ” over holte ein; although etymologically 
the same as hauled in it actually means overtook—or 
overhauled, if you like. 

A few notes : 

Getreue. ‘“‘Strephon’’ and “ Dalriada ” are com- 
mended for discovering that this is a technical term of 
feudalism, a liegeman or vassal, who in practice might or 
might not be “faithful.” Others had adherent or 
retainer, both reasonably good. 

Schauer. Thrill was undoubtedly the word, awe or 
dread making little sense. ‘‘ Fidelis’’ and “Trina,” 
both well-tried translators, were caught napping and 
mistook Schauer for a derivative of schauen. 

Seelengrésse. The exact equivalent of magnanimtty. 

Eine geliebte Frau. We liked lady-love best ; inamo- 
vata (“ H. S. W.”, “ Fidelis ’’) was also good, and para- 
mour (‘‘ Casual ’’) probably quite justified. We scarcely 
think that Cortes would have chosen so unusual a method 
of access to hts beloved wife (“ F. J. J.” and “ Pacifica ’’). 
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Schaulust. Curiosity was a poor choice. The best 
rendering of this sentence was by “ Als Ob.’’—Bloody 
combats were staged and tournaments held to gratify the 
love of pageantry that the hostile armies had in common. 


“H. S. W.” and “ Mousmée ” generously answered 
our appeal for books for Sudeten refugees. We hope 
to be able to return them later on, as we have thought it 
best to establish a miniature library at a London hostel 
where refugees stay on arrival, rather than give books to 
individuals. 


A Price of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation of the following passage, from an article by Paul 
Valéry, A Propos de Degas, in the Nouvelle Revue 
Française, March, 1938. 


Degas plaisait et déplaisait. Il avait et affectait le plus 
mauvais caractère du monde, avec des jours charmants 
qu'on ne savait prévoir. Il amusait alors; il séduisait par 
un mélange de blague, de farce et de familiarité, où il 
entrait du rapin des ateliers de jadis, et je ne sais quel 
ingrédient venu de Naples. 

Il m’arrivait de sonner à sa porte assez anxieux de 
l'accueil. Il ouvrait avec défiance. Il me reconnaissait. 
C'était un bon jour. Il m’admettait dans une pièce longue, 
sous les toits, à large baie vitrée (de vitres peu lavées), où la 
lumière et la poussière étaient heureuses. Là s’entassaient 
le tub, la baignoire de zinc terne, les peignoirs sans frafcheur, 
la danseuse de cire au tutu de vraie gaze, dans sa cage de 
verre, et les cnevalets chargés de créatures du fusain. 
camuses, torses, le peigne au poing, autour de leur épaisse 
chevelure roidie par lautre main. Le long du vitrage 
vaguement frotté de soleil, une tablette étroite courait, 
tout encombrée de hottes, de flacons, de crayons, de bouts 
de pastel, de pointes, et de ces choses sans nom qui peuvent 
toujours rendre service. ... 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 133, must reach 
the office by the first post on April 1, 1939, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 


TOPICS AND EVENTS 


Physical Training Experts to visit Sweden.—Next 
summer a special Gymnastic Congress and Festival will be 
held in Stockholm in honour of the centenary of the death 
of Pehr Henrik Ling. The Board of Education intend 
sending a body of official representatives to that Congress. 
It is proposed that the party should consist of two of the 
Board's Inspectors of Physical Training, three members of 
the National Fitness Council, and two selected teams of 
about twenty-four men and twenty-four women who will 
demonstrate the work of physical training in the schools. 
The expenses of the two teams will be borne in part by a 
grant from public funds. In addition it is proposed to 
invite five voluntary associations concerned with physical 
training and recreation among adolescents and adults to 
send teams to represent the very important after-school 
side of physical training. In their case, too, part of the 
expenses will be borne out of public funds. 


Foreign Films as an Aid to Modern Language Teaching. 
—Some years ago German films with Emil Jannings 
were very popular in England, but, probably for political 
and economic reasons, we see few of them to-day. 
Vienna, under its new masters, sends us no successors to 
Maskerade and its charming interpreter, Paula Wessly. 
To-day, France leads the world in the production of 
intelligent pictures; their actors are less stiff than those 
of Hollywood or Denham. Ever since René Clair brought 
over Sous les Toits de Paris and the more amusing Le 
Million, we have had a succession of pictures, full of 
dramatic action and splendid acting, from such men as 
Raimu, Baur, Fernandel, Jouvet, Blanchar and Francen. 
The films one remembers are La Maternelle, La Grande 
Illusion, Ces Messieurs de la Santé, one of the most amusing, 
Mayerling, Double Crime, and the most dramatic Carnet de 
Bal. More recently we have had Conflit, Le Patriote, 
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Education de Prince and Quai des Brumes. There are four 
cinemas in the West End which specialize in these films. 
The Modern Language Association has had the happy idea 
of approaching the managers of these, and has obtained a 
reduction of prices, if a minimum of twelve patrons attend 
together on a certain evening. This will benefit not only 
teachers but their senior pupils also. Even if these latter 
do not understand all the dialogue, the English sub-titles 
will help them. One can think of no better method to give 
reality to their learning, now that French plays are seen 
so seldom in London and still more rarely in the provinces. 


Peace Conference Petition.—Prominent university 
professors and heads of schools are signatories to Jetters 
urging support for the National Petition ‘‘ for a new Peace 
Conference ” which have been sent to lecturers and pro- 
fessors in all the universities, and to the heads of the larger 
public schools throughout the country. The appeal to 
the universities is signed by Dr. Cyril Bailey (the Public 
Orator of Oxford University), Prof. S. Brodetsky, Miss 
Margery Fry, Sir Daniel Hall, F.R.S., Prof. J. W. Harvey, 
Prof. V. H. Mottram and Sir W. D. Ross (the Provost of 
Oriel). The appeal to heads of schools is supported by 
Miss E. M. Tanner (Roedean), Miss Ethel Strudwick 
(St. Paul’s), Dr. T. K. Derry (Mill Hill), the Rev. R. A. 
Evans-Prosser (Ellesmere College), the Rev. A. J. Costain 
(Rydal School), and Mr. E. B. Castle (Leighton Park School, 
Reading). The National Petition, which is an attempt to 
mobilize public support for a constructive peace policy on 
the initiative of Great Britain and the United States, was 
launched by the National Peace Council in November last, 
and has already made considerable headway. Forty national 
organizations have assisted the campaign, and the col- 


lecting of signatures is being undertaken in all parts of the - 


country. In addition, the petition has been sponsored by 
over two hundred leading persons representing the churches, 
industry, literature, the stage and the arts. The petition is 
to close on March 4, and the organizers are inviting the 
fullest possible support before that date. Particulars can 
be obtained from the National Peace Council, 39 Victoria 
Street, Londcn, S.W. 1. 


The British Schools’ Fund for Assisting Child 
Refugees from Central Europe.—aAs a result of the 
Appeal for Child Refugees sent out to British Schools in 
November last, the sum of {925 was received by the end of 
the year ; this sum, earmarked for the assistance of children, 
was paid to the Christian Council for Refugees from 
Germany and Central Europe through the Lord Baldwin 
Fund, and was acknowledged in The Times on January 5. 
The contributions varied from a cheque for £41 from a big 
girls school, to a postal order for 2s. from three children ina 
kindergarten. Some were the result of collections in school ; 
some were private gifts from heads of schools or members of 
staffs ; some were the proceeds of Nativity plays or dramatic 
performances; others were collections taken in chapel 
or at carol services. Schools who still wish to contribute 
to the Fund may send donations during the present term 
to Guy Boas, Hon. Treasurer, “The British Schools’ 
Refugee Fund,” 73 Murray Road, Wimbledon, London, 
S.W. 19, who will acknowledge all donations. This further 
collective contribution will be sent to the Lord Baldwin 
Fund on March 31 next. 


“ Road Architecture ° Exhibition. — An exhibition 
entitled ‘‘ Road Architecture, the Need for a Plan,” will be 
held at the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
66 Portland Place, London, W.1. It will first illustrate 
and analyse the growing evils of haphazard building 
development, traffic congestion, destruction of amenities, 
spoiling of the countryside and the present lack of collabora- 
tion between road users and building users. It will then 
review what is being done in this and other countries and 
suggest what might be done. The main theme of the 
Exhibition will be that only comprehensive national 
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planning can effect a thorough cure. An entirely new 
national road policy will be shown to be a necessary first 
step in easing traffic flow, and in creating a framework for 
orderly development of residential and industrial areas. 
The necessities of national defence make the need for such 
a policy still more urgent. Throughout the Exhibition, 
the organizers have had in mind the needs of the ordinary 
man as a dweller in town or country, and as a road user for 
business or pleasure. The Exhibition has been preparcd 
by a group of architectural, town planning and traffic 
experts, in collaboration with the British Road Federation 
and other bodies. It will consist of numerous photographs, 
diagrams and models arranged to tell a connected story. 
Admission to the Exhibition will be free to the public from 
10 a.m. to 8 p.m. (Saturdays 5 p.m.) on week-days. A new 
documentary film entitled ‘‘ Roads Across Britain ’’ will be 
shown daily during the Exhibition at 3 p.m., 4.30 p.m., 
6.30 p.m. and 7.15 p.m. This film deals with the social and 
economic importance of road transport and the need for 
modern roads designed and built to a national plan. After 
being shown in London, the Exhibition will go on a year’s 
tour of the principal provincial centres. 


L'Illustration.—The best illustrated weekly in Europe 
is the French L’Illustration. It costs five francs a week but, 
at the present rate of exchange, the English purchaser will 
pay less than for an English equivalent. It ought to be seen 
in every school reading-room. Even if the pupils did not 
read the articles, they could hardly fail to increase their 
vocabulary by reading the text below the illustrations ; 
and they would see the different angle at which the French 
regard the events of the day. For instance, in the number 
for January 21, is an article by M. André Siegfried on the 
consequences of a fall of British world-power. This could 
scarcely have been printed in any English paper, for it 
shows clearly how British influence has fallen since 1918, 
how America has failed to take the place of England, and 
what a different world it would be if the kindly overlordship 
of the British Empire were exchanged for the bullying 
tyranny of the totalitarian states. 


Annual Conference of the National Union of 
Teachers.—The Annual Conference of the National Union 
of Teachers will be held at Llandudno at Easter, 1939. It 
will be attended by 2,500 delegates and in addition a further 
3,500 members of the Union will probably be present in 
Llandudno. The National Union of Teachers last visited 
Llandudno in 1929, when it was welcomed by the Rt. Hon. 
David Lloyd George, M.P. for Caernarvon Boroughs. At 
Easter this year again the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George, 
M.P., will attend the opening session and welcome Con- 
ference. Major Goronwy Owen, D.S.O., M.P., for Caer- 
narvon County, who was once a member of the teaching 
profession, will also attend and support the message. 


National ‘Safety First” Association. — Have a 
Care There is the title of a new pamphlet issued by the 
National “ Safety First ” Association which is to be distri- 
buted with motor-driving licence renewals. The pamphlet 
is written and illustrated by Mr. Barry Appleby, and 
represents road safety propaganda in its happiest vein. 
Without any attempt to ridicule a serious subject, humour 
is discreetly used and the driver will have an attractive 
reminder that it pays to be careful. Here are some of the 


mottoes: ‘‘ Don’t let the road you think pedestrianless 
become a pedestrian less’’; “ It’s better to brake than 
break ’’; “ She’d rather be your wife than your widow ”’; 


“ A journey should end with a happy meeting, not an 
unhappy collision’’; ‘It’s better to have your brakes 
adjusted than to have your car rebuilt ’’; ‘‘ A little absent- 
mindedness may lead to your entire absence.’’ The 
pamphlet will be distributed free to licence-holders, and 
others desiring copies may obtain them, at the cost of 6d. 
each, from the National “ Safety First” Association, 
52 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. I. 
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CONFERENCES, COURSES AND TOURS 


School Tours to Belgium and France.—School tours 
to these countries are again being organized for next Easter 
by ‘‘ Les Voyages Scolaires Belgo-Luxembourgeois.’’ The 
arrangements in England are in the hands of the National 
Union of Students under the auspices of the International 
Sub-Committee of the Joint Committee of the Four 
Secondary Associations. The first party will have its head- 
quarters at Knocke on the Belgian coast, and will visit the 
Ypres salient, Zeebrugge, Brussels, Waterloo and Bruges. 
The second will be accommodated in Brussels, and will make 
excursions by motor-coach to Malines, Antwerp, the 
Grottos of Han and Namur. The third will be more exten- 
sive and will travel via Ostend, Lille, Arras to Paris, where 
four full days will be spent, returning via Rheims and 
Bruges. In order to ensure the smooth working of the 
arrangements, and for full particulars of the tours, teachers 
are requested to write to the National Union of Students 
as soon as possible. The address is 3 Endsleigh Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 


Board of Education Courses for Teachers.—The 
Board of Education are making arrangements for short 
courses for teachers in technical and commercial schools 
in the following subjects: Foundry Practice and Science 
(April 11-15, in London); Aeronautics (April 11-15, in 
London); Domestic subjects (July 24 to August 5, in 
London); Engineering subjects (July 24 to August 3, in 
Oxford); Navigation (July 19-22, in Nottingham); Gas 
Fitting (July 3-8, in Nottingham) ; Textile subjects (July 
22-29, in London); Commercial subjects (July 17-28, in 
Cambridge). For the courses in Foundry Practice and in 
Aeronautics, application must be made on the appropriate 
forms, not later than March 4; for the others, not later 
than March 31. The Board also announce courses for 
teachers of needlework and domestic subjects to be held in 
London (July 29 to August 11), and in Bath (August 2-15). 
Teachers who wish to attend must make application by 
March 11. The Board are, also, arranging with the 
co-operation of the Central Association for Mental Welfare, 
to hold two short courses for teachers of retarded children. 
The elementary course will be held in Bristol, from August 
28 to September 15; and the advanced course in London, 
from July 3—22. Applications for the London course must 
reach the Board before April 1, and for the Bristol course 
before April 29. 


N.U.T. Annual Conference.—The Annual Conference 
of the National Union of Teachers will be held during 
Easter at Llandudno. Subjects for discussion are submitted 
by the 646 local associations, distributed throughout the 
Union, and voted upon, so that priority is established by 
popular choice. Among the subjects thus selected for 
discussion are ‘‘ The Size of Classes ’’; ‘“ Freedom of the 
Teacher ”; ‘‘ Education Act, 1936, and Exemptions ”’ ; 
“ Staffing ” ; ‘‘ Employment of School Children ’’ ; “ Amal- 
gamation of Departments ’’; “ Free Secondary Education 
and Special Places '’; ‘‘ Teacher Magistrates °; ‘“‘ Bene- 
ficial Employment ” ; “ Malnutrition ’’ and “ Constitution 
of A.R.P. Committees.” 


Easter Course at Everyman Theatre, Hampstead.— 
An Easter Vacation Course on the Art of Acting and 
Dramatic Production, organized by the Little Theatre, 
Citizen House, Bath, will be held at the Everyman Theatre, 
Hampstead, from April 6-16. This course will include a 
thoroughly practical and individual training in every 
branch of play production and stage technique. Special 
programmes for schools and colleges are rehearsed. The 
acting of mime ballad dramatizations also forms a con- 
siderable feature of the course, and is greatly appreciated. 
Scenery-making, costume, lighting and make-up demon- 
strations form class subjects, and every member is taught 


individually how to adapt schoolroom platforms, institutes, 
halls, &c., and make them into excellent little theatres 
with the maximum of imagination and creative talent, and 
the minimum of cost. All properties, scenery, &c., used in 
the public performances are made during the course by the 
members, so that the final productions provide demon- 
strations of the utmost practical interest. Lectures by 
famous dramatists and evening theatre visits to the best 
productions running in London are held during the course. 
By courtesy of West End managements, members of the 
course are allowed to study back-of-the-stage organization 
in the wings of the big theatres, and this practica] experience 
is an invaluable asset in their work of stage management. 
Members are also brought into personal contact with some 
of the most interesting personalities of the dramatic world 
to-day, and receive from them much excellent advice and 
encouragement in their work. The course will be limited 
to some fifty men and women in order that the maximum 
personal tuition may be given. The fee for the course is 
two and a half guineas, together with a booking fee of 
half a guinea. Early application for membership should 
be made to the Hon. Secretary, Little Theatre, Citizen 
House, Bath. 


Third Conference on Industrial Physics.—The third 
Conference on Industrial Physics is being arranged by the 
Institute of Physics to take place in Leeds from March 23 
to 25 next, under the Presidency of Prof. R. Whiddington. 
The subject of the Conference is to be ‘‘ Physics in the 
Textile Industries.” An exhibition of instruments, 
apparatus and books cognate to this subject is beng 
arranged and will be held in the Physics Laboratories of the 
University of Leeds. A section of the exhibition, intended 
to be of special interest to non-technical persons, will be 
devoted to popular applications of physics in the textile 
industries. It is intended that the lectures and discussions 
shall be informal in character ; they will deal particularly 
with applications of the subject to industrial problems. 
Visits to local works and research laboratories will be 
included in the programme and a Conference dinner is being 
arranged. There will be no Conference fee and membership 
is open to all interested. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary, The Institute of Physics, 
I Lowther Gardens, Exhibition Road, London, S.W. 7. 


Conference of School Secretaries. — A week-end 
Conference of School Secretaries will be held at the Cecil 
Hotel, Harrogate, from March 3-5, under the auspices of 
the School Secretaries’ Branch of the Association of Women 
Clerks and Secretaries. The Conference will assemble on 
the evening of the 3rd, and will be addressed, on Saturday 
morning, by Miss R. H. Jacob, M.A., Head Mistress of 
Harrogate College. At the evening conference, Dr. F.J. S. 
Esher, Medical Director, Shefheld Child Guidance Clinic, 
will speak on Child Guidance. The final session of the 
Conference, which will be informal in nature, will take 
the form of a general discussion on questions connected 
with the work of the school secretary. An invitation is 
extended to all school secretaries to attend the Conference, 
and information can be obtained from the School Secretaries’ 
Branch, A.W.C.S., 69 Victoria Street, London, S.W.r. 


Holiday Courses at Besangon.—The Institute of 
French Language and Civilization for Foreign students of 
the University of Besançon announces its holiday courses 
from July 1 to September 30. Courses will be held in 
general culture and in practical work. Examinations for 
the award of diplomas will be held at the end of each month. 
For further information write to M. Seignier, Secrétaire 
Général (Université), 30 Rue Mégevand, Besancon, France, 
or to Mr. or Mrs. Cooke, go Woodwarde Road, London, 
S.E.22. 
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TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


By Dr. F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, Emeritus Professor of History, University of London 


I 

[T is a commonplace nowadays that democracy is on 

trial. For the Great War which, it was hoped, 
would establish it securely in the world has been followed 
by so general a lapse into dictatorship that its very 
existence seems menaced. The slump began, indeed, 
in 1917,when Lenin overthrew the shaky and incompetent 
democracy that succeeded the Tsardom in Russia. The 
example of Lenin was followed, although for very 
different reasons, by Mussolini in Italy (1922); Primo 
de Rivera in Spain (1923); Mustapha Kemal in Turkey 
(1925) ; Pilsudski in Poland (1926) ; King Alexander in 
Jugoslavia (1929) and, above all, Hitler in Germany 
(1933). Democracy must also, I fear, be regarded as 
having vanished, for all practical purposes, in Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and the shattered remnants of Czechoslovakia. 
It survives, of course, in the Netherlands, in the Scandi- 
navian kingdoms, in Switzerland, and in a number of 
South American republics. But its ultimate destiny 
depends upon what happens to it in the three great 
polities of North America, France, and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. And in each of those three 
it is threatened. As to America, the presidency of 
Mr. Roosevelt displays many of the qualities of dictator- 
ship; nevertheless the President’s dictatorial will is 
still limited and restrained by a rigid constitution, a 
strongly organized working class, a powerful body of 
capitalists, a vigorous group of churches, and an excep- 
tionally free press. In France the position of democracy 
is far more precarious ; for it is flanked on the one side 
by Monarchists, heirs of the old tradition of autocracy, 
and on the other side by Communists, sharers of the 
despotic ideology of Moscow. And French democracy 
is abnormally weak because of the multiplicity of groups 
into which it is divided, and their excessive antagonism 
to each other; the gross corruption prevalent in high 
places ; the instability of the currency, and the heavy 
burden of taxation. British democracy, moreover, is 
not without its perils. It is menaced from without, and 
it is undermined from within. The external menaces are, 
perhaps, not very formidable ; nevertheless, they cannot 
be ignored. There is in Britain, in the Dominions, and in 
India, a Communist party which would overthrow 
Parliamentary government and establish by force a 
dictatorship of the proletariat. There is also an 
antagonistic Fascist party, intensely anti-Communistic, 
which would deal with democracy as Mussolini has dealt 
with it in Italy, and Hitler in Germany. In certain 
circumstances either one or the other of these two anti- 
democratic parties might become a serious menace to 
the British Constitution. It is, however, rather from 
internal defects than from external attacks that British 
democracy is in danger. Parliament does not command 
the respect that it used to. The leaders of the great 
political parties, whether in office or in opposition, 
conspicuously fail to give the leadership which the times 
demand : they hesitate and hedge in fear of losing the 


votes of the vast electorate that now determines their 
fate. Hence every great crisis finds them unready 
—without policy, without armaments, without plans, 
without courage. They are helpless in the presence of the 
resolute and remorseless dictators. As some one well 
remarked a short time ago: “ A dictator who is not 
afraid to lose his head will always be superior to the 
representatives of democracy who live in continual fear 
of losing their seats.” 


II 


The radical weakness of democracy, indeed, is the 
inadequacy of the electorate to perform its functions as 
the sovereign power in the State. It lacks the necessary 
sense of social solidarity : it is split by class antagonism, 
and distracted by the pursuit of sectional and even 
personal interests. It is deficient in honesty, in public 
spirit, in zeal for the common good. Above all, it is 
wanting in the general intelligence and in the particular 
education that are required if it is to give efficient 
guidance to its representatives in respect of the many 
and complicated problems of present-day politics. It is 
liable to be misled by specious propaganda, and to be 
deluded by cleverly-organized stunts. In short, if 
democracy is to survive, and if it is to show itself capable 
of holding its own in a world increasingly dominated by 
dictators, it is imperatively necessary that it should 
reform itself; should purge itself of its conspicuous 
defects; should subject itself to discipline ; and should 
obey the stern call of duty. Translated into the language 
of practical affairs, that means that public education 
should be consciously and deliberately directed to the 
training of citizens. This fact, fortunately, is clearly 
recognized by a large number of our more progressive 
educationists, and many of them are producing books 
which provide excellent guidance as to the lines along 
which civil education should progress. No fewer than 
five of these have appeared during the summer. A few 
remarks about some of them must suffice. 


II 


Mr. Michael Stewart, sometime scholar of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, and obviously a disciple of that great 
humanist, Mr. Sidney Ball, provides in his British 
Approach to Politics! a full and well-arranged description 
of the machinery of government at work both in Great 
Britain and the Empire. He writes avowedly in the 
interests of democracy and for the guidance of prospective 
electors. ‘‘ This book,” he says, “ is intended for those 
citizens who are beginning the study of politics,” adding 
that it is his hope that “ this book will be of use to those 
who wish to form unprejudiced opinions, and take part 
in the Government of their country.” He treats first 
of the three main departments of the Central Govern- 
ment—executive, legislative and judicial. Then he 


1 The British Approach to Politics. By M. STEWART. (7s. 6d. 
Allen & Unwin.) 
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describes the machinery of local government. Finally, 
and more cursorily, he sketches the Governments of the 
Overseas Dominions. Perhaps it may be permissible 
for a reviewer to remark that not every one who, on the 
basis of the valuable information provided by Mr. 
Stewart, forms an “ unprejudiced opinion” on the 
problems of which he treats will agree with Mr. Stewart 
himself. That, however, does not matter; for frank 
and free discussion is the very breath of life to 
democracy. 

Covering a good deal of the same ground as Mr. 
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Stewart’s book is The British Constttution®, by Mr. 
H. R. G. Greaves, Lecturer in Political Science at the 
London School of Economics. It says, however, little 
about local government and still less about the govern- 
ment of the Empire. On the other hand it goes deeper 
into history, tracing the origin and development of the 
monarchy, the Houses of Parliament, the Law Courts, 
and the other great institutions of State. It ends with 
useful and illuminating chapters on Public Opinion and 
Democracy. ; 


3 The British Constitution. By H. R. G. Greaves. (7s. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 


THE SECOND WORLD LANGUAGE 


By D. SHILLAN, M.A., University of London, institute of Education 


T a Govemment Committee on Education for 
Salesmanship in December, 1929, the Chairman 
said: ““ one of the first facts to emerge from the evidence 
brought before the Committee from all over the world 
is the handicap that we suffer in competition with other 
industrial countries from our lack of knowledge of other 
languages than our own.” This is a typical and familiar 
admonition, liable to mislead the unwary into contem- 
plating a situation much simpler than it is. For, while 
there may be excellent economig reasons, both individual 
and national, for increasing the study of modern 
languages, we have to face the fact that there are still 
very few openings in commerce for the linguistic 
products of our secondary schools and universities, who 
may be landed in harsh disillusionment if they announce 
themselves to the commercial world as linguists, and 
expect to be shown straight to a cushioned seat. The 
situation is very complex. The advantages to citizenship, 
both of this nation and of the world, of an increased 
knowledge of modern languages are distinct from, 
though not less important than, the economic advantages; 
and the purely cultural advantages need an essay to 
themselves. 

The strengthened Pan-Americanism of the Lima 
Conference should prepare us for closer contacts with 
the Spanish-speaking neighbours of the United States. 
One! of the new books which occasioned this article 
states in its preface: ‘“‘ Spanish is rapidly becoming 
the second world language” . . . “‘ Spanish is spoken 
over an area of 4,832,290 square miles in the eighteen 
Spanish-American republics, by a population of about 
70,000,000 persons. Compare these figures with the 
area of continental United States: 3,029,433 square 
miles and a population of about 130,000,000. These 
Spanish-American nations are progressing as rapidly 
now as did the United States in the last century. 
Without a doubt, the greatest world progress will take 
place in these countries in the next twenty years.” 
When one adds the quantitative fact of a million and 
a half Spanish speakers in the United States and 
23,000,000 Spaniards in Spain and Morocco, and the 
qualitative fact of the astonishing vitality shown by 
the Iberians during their crucifixion of the last years, 


the most insular of Britons must wake up to a new 
interest in these people, who have perhaps more racial 
kinship with ourselves than our traditional Teutonism 
allows for. 

The four books under review exemplify both the 
strength and the weakness of our present provision. 
All except one? are based on a limited vocabulary 
systematically selected, according to the pioneer work 
of Buchanan of Toronto and Keniston of Chicago, and 
thus have the great advantage of escaping from the 
old fault of wasting time over rare words and phrases. 
This is not to accuse Messrs. Hills, Ford and Rivera of 
such a sin, but the fact remains that, through resting 
content with refashioning and improving earlier ““ Hills 
and Ford ” books (which were the best of their kind), 
they risk falling behind the more scientific method of 
books in a modern style. A similar criticism also applies 
to the appearance and weight of the volume. The lack 
of an established tradition of Spanish teaching, perhaps 
even in America, is shown by the absence of phonetics 
from both Paso a Paso! and Beginning Spanish? and 
by such anomalies as “ e as in ten?,” “ e like e in eight,” 
“e (in open syllable) as a in late (without glide),”’ 
“e (in closed syllable) as in met.’’* Again, Hills, Ford 
and Rivera introduce the verb haber in Lesson V, 
Sparkman and Castillo in Lesson XXVII! Since the 
two verbs to have and the two verbs to be are one of 
the peculiarities and difficulties of Spanish some varia- 
tion in treatment may be expected, but that there is 
a lack of policy seems plain. Both pronunciation and 
these verbal problems are better dealt with by Allison 
Pears, though he, like others, underestimates the 
difficulty English learners find in the stress of spoken 
Spanish. With its three maps and many photographs, 
Beginning Spanish is the best of these books for an 
introduction to Spain as well as to Spanish-America, 
and through intelligent application of the reading method 
it should secure quick progress. But look at the price! 

The fourth‘ of these books is a very attractive reader 
which aims at coming into use after only one month of 
introduction to the language. There is a running 
vocabulary page by page, and results should be good— 
though the atmosphere of the book is purely American 
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and the price too high for many schools. Fortunately, 
we are no longer so badly off for readers, thanks largely 
to Bodsworth and James. One must allow for the fact 
that Spanish is most often learned as a supplementary 
language ; but we do need cheap direct method courses 
(two exist already, both published in England) com- 
parable to those now available in French and German, 
and, most urgently, good dictionaries. 


1 Paso a Paso: an Introduction to Spanish. 


By C. F. 
SPARKMAN and C. CasTILLo. (2s. 6d. Heath.) 


Reviews 
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2 Brief Spanish Grammar for Colleges. By E. C. Huus, 
J. D. M. Forp and G. Rivera. (Heath’s Modern Language 


Series.) (3s. Heath.) 
3 Beginning Spanish. By Dr. S. A. Worsy. (7s. New York: 
Macmillan.) 


4A México por Automóvil : a Spanish Reader for Beginners. 
By Dr. R. L. GRISMER and Dr. R. H. OLMSTED. (4s. 6d. New 
York: Macmillan.) 


Received too late for inclusion : 

An intermediate Spanish Composition. 
(7s. 6d. Longmans.) 

An intelligent and practical cotrse for second or third year, 
based entirely on Mexico. Again, note the price. 


By S. L. MITCHELL. 


-The Expressionists in Germany 


Expressionism in German Life, Literature and the 
Theatre (1910-1924) 
Studies by Dr. R. SAMUEL and R. H. Tuomas. (1os. 6d. 
net. Heffer.) 

German literary history is full of schools and movements. 
It is natural that, after the phase of impressionism which 
occurred during the late nineteenth century, we should 
find it followed by its opposite, expressionism, which 
lasted roughly from 1gio until 1924. It was a protest 
against the cult of the past and the dissection of the soul. 
The hatred of war and the hope of a better world were its 
central ideas. Like most new movements in art and 
literature, it was a movement founded by the young ; its 
leaders were born in the ’eighties. 

Among the older writers who influenced the expressionists 
were Stefan George, Wedekind, Strindberg and Heinrich 
Mann. The name was first used by the French painter, 
Hervé, in 1901. Impressionism, as its name denotes, 
aimed at reproducing the impression made on the artist 
by outside objects. Expressionism endeavoured to express 
the inner meaning of these objects; hence, the art was 
exaggerated and rhapsodic, although its best exponents 
brought new forms into art and literature. It was the old 
revolt of the young against the aged, and their aim was 
ecstasy. 

The works of Toller, Sack, Lersch and Sorge are the 
chief examples of the movement; they were more 


Education 


The School of the Future 
By Prof. K. G. Saryipain. (Allahabad: The Indian 
Press.) 

Dr. K. G. Saiyidain, the author of The School of the 
Future, was Professor of Education and Principal of the 
Training College at Aligarh Muslim University, and is now 
Director of Education for Jammu and Kashmir. In this 
series of essays he discusses certain educational principles 
which he regards as fundamental, and against these 
principles he measures the deficiencies of the present 
system of state education in British India. Dr. Saiyidain 
writes with enthusiasm and with wide experience as an 
educationist, and his book deserves to be read by a wider 
circle of readers than his colleagues in India, to whom in 
the first place it is addressed. 

In his conception of the ideal Indian School (which is 
still very much in the future), Dr. Saiyidain has been 
deeply influenced by the writings of Prof. John Dewey. 
The school of the future will be distinctive, not so much in 


interested in the literature of the soul than in the representa- 
tion of society. And this extended to drama, art, litera- 
ture and every form of thought. In their reaction against 
materialism, and in their search for God, they resembled 
those who have been called the Neo-romantics. They may 
be compared to D. H. Lawrence, Joyce and T. S. Eliot in 
England, and to Marinatti in Italy. 

The authors have made their work an interesting purview 
of recent trends of thought. Their chapter on Sorge’s 
Der Bettler describes fully its importance in the expressionist 
movement, with its new tendencies in style and language. 
The close came suddenly. The Civil War in Germany and 
the consequent economic distress, the failure of Stresemann 
and Rathenau to stem the downfall, compelled intel- 
lectualism to descend from its high ideals and face reality. 
Germany collapsed and the rise of the National Socialists 
left no room for the pleasanter arts of life. In time, however, 
Germany will cast out all the existing brutality, and find 
time for other things besides gymnastics, concentration 
camps and Jew-baiting. The Expressionism will become 
once more a stimulating force in the spiritual life of 
Europe, and prove a valuable contribution to man’s 
development. 

This is a book that will be consulted by students of 
literature for many years to come. Its clarity, its quota- 
tions and its bibliography make it a valuable aid to higher 
studies. 


in India 


its curriculum as in its attitude to the child and to the 
community. In the first half of the book, the author 
develops in broad outline these distinctive features. The 
school’s attitude to the child is to be based on a sound 
appreciation of the child’s psychological needs and capacities 
and its purpose will be to train him to be a free and respon- 
sible member of his community. The school itself, in a 
land where social services are in their infancy, and the 
bulk of the population is still illiterate, will play a leading 
part in the social welfare and adult education of its little 
community. 

In two interesting chapters, the author discusses the 
radical changes which the Training Colleges must under- 
take before they will be able to turn out a body of teachers 
equal in capability and ideals to the responsibility which 
they will have to shoulder. These changes must be the 
starting point in the great process of reform which is, for 
the author, the only hope for Indian education. 

Dr. Saiyidain also discusses the future of the Indian 
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universities, and deals, at some length, with the place of 
a vocational training at different stages of the educational 
system. He mistrusts the tendency to increase the voca- 
tional element in higher education, and is content to rely 
on a properly constituted course of primary and secondary 
education to fit its pupils in temperament and outlook for 
life in their community. He would also like to see research 
in industrial and other applied sciences excluded from the 
universities and provided for by separate advanced 
institutions. In a predominantly agricultural land such 
as India, the problem of vocational training is much less 
complex and acute than in this country, and the author’s 
proposals, interesting as they are, are not really applicable 
to western conditions. 

The existing system, as the author sees it, is the absolute 
negation of every principle which he regards as vital. He 
describes a system stifled by red tape, devitalized by the 
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pressure of examinations, and founded exclusively on an 
alien culture; a higher education distorted and over 
developed at the expense of primary education, universities 
which do little more than train mediocre students for 
non-existent clerical posts, teachers without ability and 
ideals, and beneath this burden a repressed and unhappy 
child, growing into a maladjusted, unemployable and 
discontented man. 

No one can read this book without sharing the author’s 
keen sense of the unworthiness of the present system for 
his great land, with its manifold cultural heritage and its 
potentialities for the future. Dr. Saiyidain is not concerned 
here with the tremendous administrative problems which 
face Indian educational reform. For him the only solution 
is a clean break with politics and with the past, and the 
reconstruction of the whole system on sound educational 
principles. 


Coleridge 


The Life of S. T. Coleridge : the Early Years 
By L. Hanson. (21s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s dynamic personality has left 
its mark on English literature. In many ways he is one of 
the most disappointing of our great writers. The more the 
details of his life are known, the more exasperated the 
reader is likely to become with Coleridge, and it is difficult 
for any biographer to make a hero of him, or to wax 
enthusiastic about his subject. Perhaps no one realized 
his failure more truly than Coleridge himself. His lines 
on Youth and Age are among the most pathetic ever written : 


“ Verse, a breeze ’mid blossoms straying, 
Where Hope clung feeding, like a bee— 
Both were mine! Life went a-maying 

With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 
When I was young ! 
When I was young ?—Ah, woful when ! 
Ah ! for the change ’twixt Now and Then ! ” 


Mr. Hanson has done his work well, and has produced a 
very readable, and, at the same time, a scholarly, volume 
of nearly 600 pages, which will be almost indispensable 
to future students of Coleridge. He has made full use of 
previous material, and has given a list of some sixty works 
to which frequent reference is made in the hundred pages 
of notes at the end of the volume. There is also an index 
of nearly sixty pages, which will be of great help to the 
student. The ten full-page illustrations add to the value 


Minor Notices 


Art and 


Constructive Metalwork 
By J. H. Evans. (gs. Arnold.) 


It will be welcome news to many to find that J. H. Evans 
has placed within their reach so exhaustive a treatise 
on constructive metalwork as the one under review. 
Here is a work full of useful examples, all carefully 
worked out, with the text admirably illustrated by 
well-drawn diagrams. First comes a chapter on primary 
operations, up to and including forge exercises. Then follows 
a long chapter on models for individual work, with as 
wide a range as one could wish to have, suggestive of 
development in all kinds of directions. This chapter is 
followed by a most useful one on models for group work. 
The work is completed by an unusual chapter on useful 
facts and data, giving standard sizes, gauges, weights, 


of the book. They include three of Coleridge himself, two 
of Wordsworth, one each of Lamb, Southey and Thomas 
Poole. This volume deals only with Coleridge’s early 
years. Mr. Hanson leaves him at 1800, just at the height 
of his powers and of his promise. The story of the more 
critical years ahead remains to be told in a later volume. 
The opening chapter, which tells in a delightful way the 
story of Coleridge’s life before he went to Cambridge in 
1791, whets the reader’s appetite to know more of this 
remarkable youth. Mr. Hanson’s critical appreciation of 
The Ancient Mariner is brief but searching and very much 
to the point. This should become the standard Life of 
Coleridge for some years, and the next volume will be awaited 


with interest. 
eo 


ERRATA 


We beg to offer our apologies for the following errors and 
omissions in the February number : 

Page 93, column I, line 1, for “ New Education Fellow- 
ship ” read ‘‘ Federation of Progressive Societies and 
Individuals.” 

Page 112, Modern Trends in Education is obtainable in 
England from the Oxford University Press. 

Page 115, the price of No. 1 of The Oxford Historical 
Note-Books is 1s. 

Page 122, Education for Citizenship in Elementary Schools 
is issued by the Association for Education in Citizenship. 


Handicraft 


screw threads, pipe threads, solders, fluxes, colourings, &c., 
a veritable encyclopaedia of valuable information without 
which no metal workshop would be complete. 


The Craft of Model Making 
By T. Bayley. (10s. 6d. net. 
Dryad Press.) 

Model making is not nearly so widely practised or taught 
as a subject of such possibilities ought to be. This is, 
perhaps, due to the fact that reliable information as to 
materials and methods have not been available. This 
excuse can no longer be made, for here we have a 
well-planned scheme of work, with full details as to 
materials, tools, subject-matter and method. The whole 
is well illustrated and full of suggestions for further 
development. 


Leicester: The 
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History of Elementary Education in England and Wales 
from 1800 to the Present Day 
By C. BIRCHENOUGH. Third Edition. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

Mr. Birchenough’s treatise, now in its third edition, is too 
well known to need extended notice at this stage. We 
confine ourselves to drawing attention to the very con- 
siderable changes made by the author in this edition. His 
aim remains unaltered. He seeks to help, not only the 
student, but also the practising teacher, the administrator, 
the layman, and the visitor from other countries, to under- 
stand the origins of our complicated and puzzling system 
of elementary education. The original chapters have been 
revised and partly re-written. Three new chapters give a 
most useful account of the revolution which is taking place 
as the result of re-organization. Here, Mr. Birchenough’s 
administrative experience in a large and representative 
area makes him conspicuously helpful. Also, at the last 
moment, he was fortunately able to add an account of the 
Spens Report. His account is not only expository, but also 
critical, and his criticism is well worth attention. The book 
as a whole is replete with facts and figures, and is encyclo- 
paedic in its range. With the help of the full index which the 
author wisely provides, it will continue to prove a valuable 
work of reference as well as an up-to-date text-book. 


(10s. 6d. 


|. The Establishment of a National System of Education 
in New South Wales 
By C. C. Linz. . 

2. The Relative Efficiency of Part and Whole Methods 
of Presentation in the Development of Concepts 
(Australian Council for Educatidhal Research, Educa- 
tional Research Series, Nos. 51 and 52.) (4s. net each. 
Melbourne University Press in association with the 
Oxford University Press.) 

The first of these bulletins of the Australian Council for 
Educational Research is a human account of the birth and 
growth of the State System of Education in New South 
Wales. The second describes three experiments in the part 
and whole learning of logically connected material. The 
results are in agreement with the generally accepted ideas. 


Harvard University, Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences : Summaries of Theses accepted in Partial 
Fulfilment of the Requirements for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, 1937 


(8s. 6d. net. Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University 7 


London: Oxford University Press.) 

This volume advertises the magnitude of the Harvard 
Graduate School. It contains brief summaries of one 
hundred and twenty-six Ph.D. theses, none of which is 
specifically on an educational subject. Such a collection 
might find a place on the reference shelves of a university 
library ; but any researches here reported which yield results 
of sufficient value will undoubtedly be reproduced in detail 
in the specialist journals. 


The 1938 Mental Measurements Yearbook of the School 
of Education, Rutgers University 
Edited by O. K. Buros. ($3.00. 
Rutgers University Press.) 

In July, 1936, the School of Education of Rutgers 
University published a well-arranged bibliography of 
psychological and personality tests which had appeared 
during the preceding three years. In 1937, the list of tests 


New Brunswick: 


was brought up to date and published, with the addition 
of book-review digests of recent books and monographs 
dealing with the subject of mental measurement. The 
book-review digest was novel, but it proved to be so useful 
a feature that it was immediately successful. Thus 
encouraged, the author has extended the review digests 
to include critical reviews of the mental tests, with the 
result that the 1938 Mental Measurements Yearbook must 
prove an indispensable volume to educational psychologists 
and to all who interest themselves in mental tests. In this 
country, there is, not without reason, a widespread mistrust 
of many of the available mental tests ; publishers’ advertise- 
ments serve merely to obscure deficiencies, and the author’s 
descriptive material, issued with the test, frequently does 
not give sufficient data upon which to base a critical 
evaluation. Test users, who may now simply turn the pages 
of the 1938 Yearbook to find reviews of any type of test 
they propose to use, owe a debt of gratitude to Prof. Buros 
for the time he has saved them in making their choice. 
The reviews are frankly critical and not merely descriptive. 
Most tests have been reviewed by more than one specialist 
in the field of mental testing. Would that some benefactor 
would provide us with a similar volume dealing with 
school text-books! This volume contains a section giving 
digests of reviews of books dealing with research and 
statistics, a very comprehensive directory and index of 
relevant periodicals, and a directory and index of publishers. 
Unfortunately, the greater number of the tests here reviewed 
are American in origin, and so not directly applicable in 
this country. Several important tests published in England 
are listed but not reviewed. 


Logical Aspects of Educational Measurement 
By B. O. SmitH. (12s. 6d. net. New York: Columbia 
University Press ; London : Oxford University Press.) 
The initial great strides made by the educational testing 
movement have slowed down almost to a standstill. Is 
further progress possible ? Before this question can be 
answered it is necessary to examine both the logical 
principles of measurement and the fundamentals of the 
educative process whose effects we wish to assess. It is 
the ‘aim of the author to do both of these. He traces 
historically the growth of educational testing and exposes 
a number of the errors commonly made in the interpretation 
of educational measurements. He discusses, on the usual 
lines, the theory of measurement, and concludes that it 
is unlikely that we shall secure much greater accuracy of 
educational measure ; rather, future advance will be along 
the lines of factor analysis and of qualitative evaluation. 


Sir William Meyer Studentship in European History. 
—In July, 1939, the University College Committee will 
award a Sir William Meyer Studentship in European 
History, of the value of {120, for one year. Candidates 
must be graduates of a university of the British Empire 
and must be qualified to enter upon an approved course of 
training in methods of research, with a view to taking a 
higher degree in the University of London. The candidate 
elected will be required to devote his (or her) whole time to 
this work. On or before May 15, candidates will be required 
to submit a statement giving full particulars of their 
educational careers and academic records, and the branch 
of research they desire to pursue. Applications should be 
addressed to the Registrar of University College, London 
(Gower Street, W.C. 1). 
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English 


Shakespeare’s Sonnet-Sequence 
By D. Bray. (12s. 6d. net. Secker.) 

Mr. Bray here elaborates his thesis, proposed in The 
Original Order of Shakespeare’s Sonnets (1925), that the 
1609 Quarto is a jumbled arrangement of a rhyme-linked 
sequence and that therefore the original arrangement is 
recoverable by close study of the rhymes. 

He argues that Elizabethan sonneteers connected at 
least parts of their sequences by rhyme-link and similar 
mechanical devices; that Sonnets XLIV and XLV, 
separated by no modern rearrangers, exhibit rhyme-link ; 
that other pairs in the Quarto also exhibit it; that rhyme- 
link is reinforced by other connecting devices, especially 
** word-articulation ” (i.e. echoing of key words) ; and that 
the Sonnets, when read in Mr. Bray’s reconstructed order, 
present an “‘ intelligible whole.” The conclusion is a matter 
for private pondering. Mr. Bray certainly demonstrates 
mechanical linking in the Sonnets, and certain pairs and 
groups may therefore be assembled with more reason than 
association of thought or argument. 

Whether every sonnet is so linked is another question. 
Parts of Mr. Bray’s sequence (e.g. 18-22 and 38-46 of his 
numbering) depend upon very common rhyme-words. 
Further, as he agrees, the use of rhyme-links in Elizabethan 
sequences is “sporadic and discontinuous.” Thus, to 
admit that all the Sonnets form a linked sequence is to 
accept that in so fashioning them Shakespeare departed 
from the art form of contemporary sequences. This, he 
says, was “ʻa natural evolution ’’—a claim, not proof. 
The further suggestion that thou-sonnets form an earlier 
sequence embedded in a later is even more debatable. 

Nevertheless, as a contribution on the technique of 
Elizabethan sonneteers and a closely-argued defence of the 
unity of Shakespeare’s sonnets, this is a book no student 
can wisely ignore. 


First Steps in Prose Style 
By E. C. AxrForp. (2s. 6d. Christophers.) 

We strongly recommend this little book to the notice of 
teachers of English. It makes an original and very 
suggestive approach to a difficult but very important 
subject. 


How to Find Ideas for Articles : the Writer’s Guide 
to Subject-Finding 
By W. A. BAGLEy. (2s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Here 1s sound, helpful advice for the would-be journalist. 
It is a useful addition to Allen & Unwin’s Practical 
Handbook Series. 


I. Noble Ventures 
By C. B. RuTLEy. 
2. The Vicar of Wakefield 
By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
(1s. 2d. each. Collins.) 
Mr. Rutley’s book contains nineteen stories of great 
achievements, from Boadicea and King Alfred to Irvine 
and Mallory’s famous attempt on Mount Everest in 1924. 


English Prose of the Romantic Period 
Chosen and Edited by C. F. Macintyre and M. EWING. 
(ros. net. New York and London: Oxford University 
Press.) 

The editors have collected a very representative selection 
of the prose of this period. About three-fifths of the book 
is given to the major writers—Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, 
De Quincey and Landor. The minor writers are well 


(The Laurel and Gold Series.) 


represented in the second part of the book. It is an excel- 
lent anthology for the student, but it is a pity that the 
editors have printed two columns on a page. 


Our Lady: a Story 
By Upton SINCLAIR. (5s. Werner Laurie.) 

This very unusual story attempts to portray the life 
of Marya, the mother of Jesus, in particular her attempt 
to understand her eldest son. In a postscript the author 
tells us that all the details are correct, geographically, 
historically, philologically and in every other way. The 
theme is handled with restraint, and with real charm. 


|. The Treasure of San Jacinto 
By F. RILEY. 
2. The Eye of the Peacock 
By O. BARTON. 
3. Five Hundred Pounds Reward 
By A. O. COOKE. 
4. Jerry Goes to Sea 
By Capt. K. MACLURE. 
5. The Uncharted Island 
By S. KUPPORD. 
6. Hit the Trail 
By E. E. COWPER. 
(1s. 4d. each. Nelson.) 
These books should be very popular with boys. They 
are well printed and are excellent value at the price. 


Eighteenth Century Novelists : a Selection 
Edited by W. T. WiıLLiams and G. H. VALLINsS. (2s. 
Blackie.) 

Extracts illustrating the work of Richardson (Clarissa 
Harlowe), Fielding (Joseph Andrews and Tom Jones), 
Smollett (Roderick Random and Humphrey Clinker), and 
Sterne (Tristram Shandy), together with a short critical 
essay by way of introduction. 


Our Spoken Language 
By Prof. A. Ltoyp JAMEs. (3s. Nelson.) 

This is a succinct account of ‘‘speech ’’: what it is, its 
mechanisms, its sounds, accents, melodies and standards. 
There is no need to emphasize the soundness of the author’s 
views and theories. This book should clear away a quantity 
of rubbishy thinking about speech, pronunciation and 
enunciation. Every teacher—of whatever subject—should 
master the contents of this book, and meditate further on 
the problems it proposes. 


General Exercises to Our Spoken Language 
By Prof. A. Ltoyp James. (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

This book contains a large number of exercises on oral 
speech, and is to be used with Our Spoken Language, where 
answers to the questions may be found. The purpose of 
these exercises is to train children to think of language 


(‘‘ Adventurers All” Series.) 


in terms of sounds rather than in terms of letters. The 
exercises are practical, sound and valuable. 
Keep Fit Exercises in English 

By T. HENDERSON and R. D. THomson. (1s. 8d 


Oliver & Boyd.) 

This book contains exercises of a very varied nature, 
from the conventional “ gap filling ’’ type to writing verse 
and story telling. The exercises are intended to test, to 
revise and to stimulate ; they will perform these functions 
as they are practical, well chosen and direct. They will 
be attractive to many pupils, but there would be little place 
for them in a well-organized and properly directed course. 
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The Principles of Economic Geography 
By Prof. R. N. RupMosE Brown. Fourth edition. 
(6s. Pitman.) 

The fourth edition of this excellent book will find a 
ready market wherever geography is well known. It has 
long been a very important source book on economic 
geography, and the present edition has brought the text 
uptodate. Its style is concise, and the material is presented 
in a practical way. The author has presented a clear 
picture of the whole field of economic geography, and 
attempts to show how social and economic influences as 
well as those of the physical environment have affected 
man’s economic activity. The author appears to have a 
slight bias toward the “ deterministic ” attitude in dealing 
with geography. The very title of the book, “ Principles 
of Economic Geography,” indicates his conviction that 
there are scientific laws governing man’s reactions to given 
environmental stimuli. The constant use of the expression 
“ factors governing ” or “ factors deciding . . .” indicates 
that a deterministic flavour is prevalent. Economic 
geography represents a swing of the pendulum away from 
the physical geography of last century, toward a twentieth 
century philosophy which emphasizes the importance of 
man’s activities as the significant focus of a geographer’s 
study, rather than the explanation of his environment. 
Another modern philosophy considers man as a relatively 
free agent using or not using the earth’s opportunities as 
he chooses. It tends to be chary of giving explanations 
too readily, or of assuming that there are rigid principles 
governing man’s activities. The “human ” geography of 
to-day is often content with detailed descriptions and 
expositions, so that the interaction of environment and 
man is intelligible, if not wholly explicable in relationships 
of cause and effect. The Principles of Economic Geography 
is, therefore, a book which presents its facts from the 
philosophical standpoint current in the earlier years of 
this century. This does not detract from the value of the 
book, but it is necessary to point out that the philosophy 
of some modern geographers differs from that of Prof. 
Rudmose Brown. No serious student of geography can 
afford not to read this book, and no reader could fail to be 
stimulated by it. 

Through Crusader Lands 
By Major C. S. Jarvis. (1s. 9d. net. Pitman.) 

A story of a motor-car journey through Sinai and 
Palestine following the footsteps of the Israelites. It is 
written by the Governor of Sinai in very attractive language. 
The information in it is very useful and stimulating. It 
would be read with interest by boys and girls of 14 and 
over, and would provide an excellent background to 
geography lessons on the desert of Arabia. Every school- 
library should have a copy, and teachers will find in it 
valuable material for lessons. It gives the intimate detail 
so necessary to geography lessons. 

Children of the Green Earth 
By E rice G. BENTON. 
each. Pitman.) 

These two nature-study books are intended for junior 
schools and deal with animal life. Each chapter is written 
in story form, and is attractive for its story. Incidental 
to the story is the biological information which interests 
children of this age. Country children will understand 
the ideas, if not the vocabulary, more readily than town 
children. The books are well illustrated, and have important 


Books 2 & 3. (1s. 6d. net. 


suggestions for exercises and activities. In fact, these 
books do the teacher’s work for her. Book III is an advance 
on Book II as regards its vocabulary and the difficulty of 
its exercises. It is a pity that a little more variety of treat- 
ment is not attempted, because the stories are sometimes 
very thin coverings for bones. Certainly books to be 
recommended. 


From Whaling Station to Sheep Run: Beginnings in 
New Zealand 
By KATHLEEN MonyPEenny. (Colonial Adventure and 
Achievement) (1s. 9d. Pitman). 

This interesting book provides a realistic picture of the 
struggles of the early colonists in New Zealand, of the 
adventures of Hongi—the eater of men, of Captain Hobson 
and the Treaty of Waitangi, of Sir George Grey and the 
introduction of self-government, and of the modern 
revival of Maori culture. 


Harrap’s General School Atlas 
(2s. 9d. Harrap.) 

This atlas possesses the great advantage of being easily 
carried in a school satchel ; but because of the reduction 
of scale many of the smaller names can only be read 
comfortably with the aid of a magnifying glass. In all 
other respects, however, this is a model atlas for use in 
school. In the new edition the introductory description 
of maps and map-making has been omitted and several of 
the temperature maps have been replaced by beautiful 
and accurate vegetation maps of the world and of the 
continents. 


Columbus Regional Geographies 
By L. Brooxs and R. Fincu. Senior Series, Book 2, 
Part I: North America. (Limp Cloth, 2s. Cloth 
Boards, 2s. 2d. University of London Press.) 

This is the second of four books designed for use in 
Senior Schools. It contains a remarkably clear description 
of human activities in the principal regions of North America. 
The pictures which illustrate the text are extremely good, 
especially those of the Eskimo and of Mount Assiniboine. 


The Geographical Laboratory : a Practical Handbook 
for a Three Years’ Course in North American 
Universities 
By Dr. G. TAYLOR. (7s. net. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press ; London: Oxford University Press). 

This practical notebook contains an outline of the three 
years’ geography course at Toronto University. It is 
packed with useful information, including detailed instruc- 
tions on methods of surveying and cartography. A note- 
worthy feature is the wealth of diagrams, particularly those 
which illustrate the construction of simple apparatus which 
may be used in surveying and the computation of results. 

The notebook is intended to be used in conjunction with 

the author’s Environment, Race and Migration. 


Harrap’s Geography Picture Summaries 
Selected and Edited by S. J. B. WHyBRow and H. E. 
Epwarps. Set 20. (1s. 4d. Harrap.) 

An excellent series of pictures illustrating the major 
features of the geography of New Zealand. No doubt 
many aspects are omitted but a great deal of value is 
provided by this limited number of pictures. For epidia- 
scope use, it might be better to put captions on the back. 
The teacher could then make better use of the pictures as 
data for the lesson, rather than as illustrations at the end of 
the lesson. All schools should possess a set of these pictures. 
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Miscellany 


Swim Like a Fish : Howto Become an all-round Swimmer 
By H. A. LEAR. (3s. 6d. net. Brown.) 

There is nothing new or very striking in this volume. 
It inspires the beginner by convincing him of the simplicity 
of mastering all strokes by assiduous practice on the given 
lines. It rightly emphasizes the need for logical thinking 
during water-work and concentrates on the development 
of water-sense which makes possible complete control and 
muscular relaxation. For the club swimmer, polo player 
and gala demonstrator there is very interesting reading. 
Teachers, however, will find much to question, and the 
reception of certain comments on the English backstroke 
should be interesting. For would-be life-savers it is a 
sound guide if used in conjunction with the Royal Life 
Saving Society’s official Handbook. Many branches of 
swimming and water-sports are covered. The book is 
excellently illustrated and contains some beautiful action 


photographs. 


Games 
By JEsstE H. Bancrort. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition of Games for the Playground, Home, School 
and Gymnasium. (12s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 
This book is more than a mere collection of games. 
It is the result of years of research in many lands. The 
author is a psychologist, a specialist in physical education, 
and a capable writer. The method of classification has 
resulted in a handy reference book of games for every one. 
The section on social and quiet games, with its wealth of 
ideas to suit all types of humour, should be welcomed by 
parents and house party hostesses; the educational 
section, with its background of sound psychology, should 
inspire the confidence of all teachers. The Infant singing 
games, with simple attractive accompaniment, are invalu- 
able, and for Juniors and Seniors there are games for field, 
playground, class-room, and gymnasium. The collection of 
major games, amply illustrated, is trebled in value by the 
addition of graded leading-up games, so essential to 
successful advanced play. Through the practical utility 
of this book the high ideals of the author are apparent. 
“To be able, in the emotional excitement of an intense 
game or close contest, to observe rules and regulations ; 
to choose under such circumstances between fair or unfair 
means and to act on the choice; is to have the trained 
power and habit of acting on such knowledge—a power 
and habit that mean something immeasurable for 
character.” It is an expression of faith in the value of 
all games from the make-believe of the toddler to the 
terrific international contests of Olympia. The volume 
should be an inexhaustible source of material for the 
class-room and a diverting addition to the house library. 


Branch Libraries : Modern Problems and Administration 
By H. A. SHARP. (Practical Library Handbooks, 
No. 6.) (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Library Association Series of Library Manuals, 
edited by Mr. W. E. Doubleday, formerly Chief Librarian, 
Hampstead Public Libraries, has come under notice in 
these columns from time to time, and has achieved an 
established reputation. The volume before us on Branch 
Libraries belongs to a newer and smaller series known as 
Practical Library Handbooks, dealing with aspects of 
library work which, though important, are of themselves 
insufficient to require a full-sized manual for their adequate 
treatment. The subject of branch libraries is compre- 


ar. 


hensively developed in this book, under the heads of plan- 
ning, staffing, relations with central library, book selection 
and county branch libraries. A select bibliography is added 
at the end. The book will be useful to administrators, 
librarians, assistants and to students preparing for profes- 
sional examinations in librarianship. These two series are 
significant of the important library movement which the 
present generation is witnessing. 
Young Offenders : Yesterday and To-day 

By GERALDINE S. CADBURY (Mrs. Barrow Cadbury). 

(3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Welded Lives 

By G. INGRAM. (7s. 6d. net. Duckworth.) 

Mrs. Cadbury has seen thirty-one years of service in a 
juvenile court in England, and has met young offenders in 
several other countries. An experience so remarkable 
both in length and in variety has enabled her to write a 
most interesting and informing book, in which she traces 
the treatment of child delinquents in this country from 
Saxon times to the present day, and gives also an account 
of her observations in America and in Belgium. The book 
is very clearly arranged, and its utility is increased by the 
addition of a chronological table and a full index. 

Mr. Ingram’s Welded Lives is described by its sub-title— 
a story of life at a Borstal School. Whilst giving credit to 
the many courageous and sympathetic officials whose 
efforts are responsible for the successes of the system, the 
author draws a most sombre picture of repressive 
conditions and their vicious consequences. The impression 
left on one’s mind, after reading not only this novel, but 
also various other accounts, is that whilst the Borstal 
treatment is probably by no means perfect, and depends for 
its efficacy on the particular officials in charge of a particular 
school, the writer’s devastating criticism should be received 
with caution. No doubt a reply will be forthcoming. 


I. Human Types 
By R. FIRTH. 

2. Single-tax George 

By A. BIRNIE. 
. A Century of Nationalism 
By H. L. FEATHERSTONE. 
. British Roads 
By G. BOUMPHREY. 
5. The Changing Village: an Essay In Rural Recon- 
struction 
By F. G. THOoMas. 
. What about Shakespeare? 
By D. R. HARDMAN. 

7. British Foreign Policy: Isolation or Intervention? 
By M. BRUCE. 

8. Psychology and the E a Quest : An Account 
of the Psychology of Religion and a Defence of 
Individualism 
By R. B. CATTELL. 

(Discussion Books.) (2s. net each. Nelson.) 

We have pleasure in drawing attention to another instal- 
ment of Messrs. Nelson’s series of Discussion Books. The 
topics selected are all of current interest and importance, 
and the books are written by persons who not only know 
their subjects, but know also how to present their material 
to the readers they have in view. Highly controversial 
topics are not avoided, because the writers’ main object is 
to stimulate discussion, not to lay down the law. The series 
should appeal to adult classes and to the general reader. 
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Contemporary German Prose : Advanced Readings in 
Literature, History and Science 
By H. W. Puckett. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 

In American schools, it is usual for the students to 
study modern languages for two years only. At the end 
of that time, they cannot have acquired enough of a language 
to be able to read books on literature or science. So Mr. 
Puckett has compiled his book to serve as a third year 
course, containing extracts of increasing difficulty from 
authors such as Thomas Mann, Heinrich Bauer, Adolf 
Meyer and Heinrich Uhlendahl. It includes brief notes 
on the historical and literary allusions and a full vocabulary. 
The book is well produced and should serve its purpose. 


Stories for Telling and Writing in German 
By J. J. Harotp. (Harrap’s Modern Language 
Series.) (2s. Harrap.) 

Many teachers are of the opinion that free composition 
is not a suitable subject for students below a sixth form. 
However, as it is included in the School Certificate, it has 
to be tackled by younger pupils. Mr. Harold's method 
should be helpful. He insists on a preliminary basis of 
grammar and vocabulary, or the result will be worthless. 
He then starts with a series of questions in German, which 
have to be answered with the help of a given vocabulary. 
The answers to these questions, with a little re-arrangement, 
make up the composition. After this elementary stage is 
passed, he gives the substance of the story in English, and 
he adds a vocabulary and phrases. | 


|. Die Fahrt in den Heiligen Abend 

By W. ScHAFER. Edited by Dr. I. C. THIMANN. (1s. 9d.) 
2. Ref, der Seefahrer 

By W. VESPER. Edited by Dr. I. C. THIMANN. (2s. 6d.) 

(Gregg German Reading Books.) (Gregg Publishing Co.) 

These two readers are intended for School Certificate 

pupils who need simple and eventful material. Each of 
the fifteen chapters could be mastered in one lesson. The 
vocabulary has been carefully chosen, so that no words 
unlikely to be given in a certificate paper are included. 
Each chapter has exercises. These books should serve 
their purpose well. 


Learn German While You Act: a Collection of 
Sketches and Short Plays for Beginners 
Edited by GERTRUD E. KALLMANN. (Is. 6d. Pitman.) 
The help of plays in modern language teaching is well 
recognized. These eight original sketches could be started 
after a few months’ tuition, and they increase in difficulty. 


Graded German Composition : for School Certificate 
Forms 
By W. J. HEARN. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The most dreaded part of the Certificate is the trans- 
lation into the foreign language. It is usually far too 
difficult. This book should be helpful to the candidate in 
his third and fourth years. The grammatical introduction 
occupies more than half of the book ; it is clear and deals 
chiefly with sentence construction, of which full examples 
are given. The sixty-six extracts for translation when 
mastered should enable a candidate to deal satisfactorily 
with this section of the paper. 


A One-Year German Course 
By Dr. S. H. STEINBERG. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
A clear simple book for the first-year student, in which 
gothic letters are not used. 


Let us Start French 
By H. E. Moore. (3s. University of London Press.) 
An experienced teacher and lecturer in methods of 
modern language teaching has produced one of the shortest, 
clearest, and most attractive courses that beginners in 
French have ever seen. An adequate but not obtrusive 
treatment of phonetics, applied particularly to the first 
three lessons, gives a sound basis to oral work. The matter 
of the lessons, each of which is quite well illustrated, 
departs from the ‘usual encyclopaedic, descriptive, 
catalogue ” tendencies, and is based on amusing incidents 
in the author’s experience; and there are no less than 
thirty songs, with music. The method of this book 
‘“‘ presupposes the supreme value of the teacher '’’—but 
the author’s advice is so clear and practical that dis- 
heartened pedagogues who feel they will never succeed 
in teaching French may take new heart and try again. 
(Continued on page 186) 


British Institute Scholarships.—The Trustees and Com- 
mittee of the British Institute in Paris will award a number of 
scholarships, ranging in value from {£50 to £150 each, tenable 
at the British Institute in Paris during the academic year 
1939-40. These scholarships are, primarily, intended for 
graduates from universities in Great Britain or the Dominions, 
who wish to follow an advanced course at the University of 
Paris, either of study or research, which may lead to a 
Licence-és-Lettres, a Doctorate or Diploma. Applications for 
assistance in other fields of study will, however, be sym- 
pathetically considered. Applicants, men and women, must 
be of British nationality, and preference will be given to those 
who will be between 21 and 26 years of age during the 
academic year 1939-40. Applications (which must be made 
upon forms obtainable from the Secretary to the British 
Institute, 1 Old Burlington Street, London, W. 1), should 
be submitted through the vice-chancellor of the university 
or the head of any other educational institution to which 
the applicant may be attached, and should reach the 
London offices of the Institute, 1 Old Burlington Street, 
W. 1, not later than Friday, March 31, 1939. 


Conference on Maternity and Child Welfare.—The 
National Association of Maternity and Child Welfare 
Centres and for the Prevention of Infant Mortality announces 
a national conference to be held in the Great Hall, British 
Medical Association House, on June 27, 28 and 29 next. 
The general question underlying the discussions is to be 
“ The Needs and Problems of Parenthood.” The conference 
is open to all who are interested in maternity and child 
welfare, whether as delegates or as individuals. The fee 
for full membership of the Conference is one guinea, with 
reductions for two or more members representing the same 
organization. Application should be made to the Secretary, 
N.A.M.C.W.C, and P.I.M., Carnegie House, 117 Piccadilly, 
London, W. 1. 


Schools for Refugees.—The Kent Education Com- 
mittee have decided that refugee children shall be eligible 
for admission to elementary schools in the County, and, 
if qualified, to higher education establishments, provided, 
that there is accommodation available and British children 


are not displaced. 
* * * 


The third Drama Festival of the London Schools’ Guild 
of Arts and Crafts will be held at the New Scala Theatre, 
Charlotte Street, London, W.1, on March 8, at 7.30 p.m. 
Tickets may be obtained from Mr. W. J. Pettit, The 
“ Beckford ’’ School, Mill Lane, London, N.W. 6. . 
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ENGLISH 
THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY. General Editor: GUY BOAS, M.A. 


A A Collection of English Texts with special introductions, notes and questions. Over 6o titles ready. 
\ Recent additions : Gulliver’s Travels—the first three voyages, Poems of Twenty Years, The Shorter Poems of 
Ji 


Jobn Milton, Selections from the Letters of Horace Walpole, Modern Essays in Criticism, The Aeneid of Virgil 
(Dryden), Short Historical Plays, Modern English Prose (2nd Series). 2s. 6d. each. 


$ PROSE SELECTIONS, WITH EXERCISES: A Literary Companion to 
O An English Course for Schools. By M. ALDERTON PINK, M.A. Third Year, 2s. 
\ Fourth Year, 2s. 3d. 

These books contain short stories, essays and articles, and some passages of novels which have 
unity apart from their context. Although the books are designed to serve as companions to the com- 
piler’s English Course for Schools, they can also be used quite independently. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 
LE FILS DU GRAND-FERRE: Roman Historique. By ROBERT 


JEAN-BOULAN. Edited by P. G. WILSON, M.Sc. Supervisor, Department of Education, 
King’s College, London. (Modern French Series.) 2s. 

A short historical novel dealing with episodes in French history likely to interest and instruct young 
people in this country. 


LA FLECHE D’OR. By FORTUNAT STROWSKI. Arranged and Edited by 


F. E. DUCHENE and C. WILKS. (Modern French Series.) 2s. 


L’>AMULETTE. By OLGA HOLENKOFF, Teacher of French in the American Community 
School, Beyrouth, Syria. Limp Cloth, 1s. 
An exciting story, in simple French, of adventures in Transjordania. 


GRADED GERMAN COMPOSITION for School Certificate 


Forms. By W. J. HEARN, B.A. Senior Modern Language Master, Bromley County School. 
2s. 6d. 


DER RADIO-DETEKTIV: Eine Abenteuerliche Geschichte. 
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jh By LEONHARD ROGGEVEEN. Edited by JACK RIVERS, M.A., Assistant Modern Language 
iy Master, Manchester Grammar School. (Modern German Series.) 2s. 6d. ( 
\ Should appeal to the young student of German. The style is simple, the vocabulary modern and not 
4 too extensive for second or third year students, and the story itself has humour, excitement and an 
) interest that is maintained to the end. , ( 
MUSIC 
FRENCH SONGS. Arranged by Sir WALFORD DAVIES, K.C.V.O., and selected by ‘ 
L. LAMPORT-SMITH, M.A. (Oxon.) Pupils’ Edition: Manilla Cover, 1s. 6d. Teachers’ Edition: 
Manilla Cover, 6s. ( 


This collection of popular French songs and folk-songs, with pianoforte accompaniments, is 
presented with the object of bringing before English-speaking peoples a branch of French music 
which approximates to their own in tuncfulness and rhythm. It is hoped that the collection, more ( 
extensive than any now in use in this country, will induce a wider knowledge of French songs in 
British schools, and add to the interest of many school concert programmes. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
INTERMEDIATE CHEMISTRY. By the tate T. M. LOWRY, C.B.E., D.Sc., ( 


F.R.S., Professor of Physical Chemistry in the University of Cambridge, and A. C. CAVELL, B.A., 
B.Sc., Senior Science Master at Uppingham School. Second Edition. 12s. 6d. 


The subject matter has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date in the second edition of this ( 
book. New sections have been added on the electrochemical series and adsorption indicators, and 
extensive alterations have been made to a number of the experiments by the insertion of fuller and 
improved details. ( 
INTRODUCTORY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS. By L. CROSLAND, 
M.C., B.Sc., Senior Mathematical Master, Grammar School, Ulverston. With or without N 
Answers. 2s. 6d. 
In an introductory course of mathematics, the advantages of a single book containing the work in ( 
arithmetic, algebra and geometry of such a course will be oy epee by all class teachers. This book 
is divided into three sections dealing respectively with these subjects. It covers the first half of the mathe- 
matics syllabus of the Public Schools Common Entrance Examination, but it also provides a preparatory ( 
) course suited to the needs of any pupil about to begin the study of mathematics. 
N For fuller details of these and other recent publications, write to: q 
MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Books Received 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 

Craftwork in Wood 

By E. H. HEEras. (4s. 6d. In Two Parts. 

2s.; Part 2, 3s. Oxford University Press.) 
Modern Cabinet Work, Furniture and Fitments : an Account of 

the Theory and Practice in the Production of all kinds of 

Cabinet Work and Furniture, with Chapters on the Growth 

and Progress of Design and Construction, illustrated by over 

1,000 Practical Workshop Drawings, Photographs and Original 

Designs 

By P. A. WELLts and J. Hooper. 

revised. (25s. net. Batsford.) 
Electrical and Mechanical Model Making 

By F. F. Erriotr. Elementary Course. (2s. 

University of London Press.) 


BIOGRAPHY 


The Taylors of Ongar: Portrait of an English Family of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, drawn from Family 
Records by the Great-great Niece of Ann and Jane Taylor 
By Doris M. ARMITAGE. (Ios. 6d. net. Cambridge : 
Heffer.) 


Part 1, 


Fifth Edition, 


3d. 


CLASSICS 
Roman Aeneas: Selections from Virgil’s Aeneid (I-IV), with a 
connecting Narrative in English 
By P. J. Losesy. (3s. Cambridge University Press.) 


ECONOMICS 
Economic Aspects of Defence 


By H. MAcMILLAN,. (Is. net. 


EDUCATION 

My Adventures in Education 
By Dr. Hirpa M. OAKELEY. 
& Norgate.) 

Activities in the Elementary School 
By H. C. McKown. (McGraw-Hill Series in Educa- 
tion.) (18s. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

Motion Pictures and Radio : Modern Techniques for Education 
By ELIZABETH LAINE. (ros. 6d. McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co.) 

I. Adult Education 

-< By F. W. REEvEs, T. FANSLER and C. O. HOULE. 

2. The School Health Program 
By C. E. A. WINSLow. | 

3. Preparation of School Personnel 
By C. H. Jupp. (8s. 6d. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 
(Publications of the Regents’ Inquiry.) (No. 1, 12s. 
Nos. 2, 3, 8s. 6d. each. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

The Activity Concept : an interpretation 
By Prof. L. C. Mossman. (6s. 6d. net. 
Macmillan.) 

History of Elementary Education in England and Wales : from 1800 

to the Present Day 
By C. BIRCHENOUGH. Third Edition. (10s. 6d. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

Problems in Modern Education 
Edited by Dr. E. D. LABORDE. (8s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Practical Problems in Teaching Method : Case Studies of Teaching 
Method in the Post-Primary School 
By Prof. D. F. ANDERSON. (4s. 6d. net. 
of London Press.) 

An Experiment in Self-Government 


Macmillan.) 


(7s. 6d. net. Williams 


New York: 


University 


By L. J. Wilp. (4s. net. New Zealand: Council for 
Educational Research; London: Oxford University 
Press.) 


High, Wide and Deep : Discovering the Pre-School Child 


By C. MADELEINE Dixon. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

interpretation in Teaching -i 
By Dr. I. A. RıcHaRDps. (18s. net. Kegan Paul.) 


Education and Society 
By E. G. Bracoini. (4s. 6d. Hutchinson’s Scientific 
and Technical Publications.) 


Democracy and the Curriculum : the Life and Programme of the 

American School 
. Written in Collaboration by H. Ruce, G. E. AXTELLE, 

H. L. CAswELL, G. S. Counts, P. R. Hanna, P. E. 
Harris, L. T. Hopkins, W. H. KILPATRICK, J. P. 
LEONARD, CAROLINE B. ZAcHRY. (Third Yearbook of 
the John Dewey Society.) (12s. 6d. New York and 
London: D. Appleton-Century Co.) 

l. Pennsylvania Program of Extensive Education 

2. Pennsylvania Program of Literacy and Citizenship Education 

(Bulletins 292 and 293.) (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania : 

Department of Public Instruction.) 

Macmillan’s Teaching in Practice for Seniors : an Encyclopaedia of 
Modern Methods of Teaching in the Senior School, written by 
Recognized Authorities In Education 
Edited by E. J. S. Lay. Vols. 5-8, and 68 plates. 

(Set of 6 Volumes, with Portfolio of 3150 Pictures, 
Special Frame and Reference Book to Pictures, 
£7 12s. 6d. Reference Book, 3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 
Leaders and Pages 


Edited by A. R. Moon and G. H. McKay. (3s. 6d. 
net. Longmans.) 

Keep Fit Exercises in English 
By T. HENDERSON and R. D. THomson. (is. 8d. 


Oliver & Boyd.) 
Welded Lives 
By G. INGRAM. 
Gulliver’s Travels 
By JONATHAN Swirt. The First Three Voyages. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Dr. F. E. 
Bupp. (The Scholar’s Library.) (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
English Short Stories of To-Day 
(3s. 6d. net. School Edition, 2s. 6d. Oxford University 
Press.) 
Macmillan’s Everyday Readers 
Books 1a and 2a. (Paper, 4d. each. Limp Cloth, 6d. 
each. Macmillan.) 
The Pocket Oxford Dictionary of Current English 
Compiled by F. G. FOwLER and H. W. FOWLER. 
Third Edition. Revised by H. G. LE MESURIER. 
(3s. 6d. net. India paper, 6s. net. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press.) 
l. By Reading to Writing 
By R. C. PEAT and N. FURLONG. 
2. The Romance of Industry 
By C. B. RUTLEY. 
3. The Laurel and Gold Readers 
Introductory Book. 
(Laurel and Gold Series.) (1s. 2d. each. Collins.) 
The Active English Course : a Four Year Course in English Grammar 
and Composition 
By G. S. HuMmPHREYs and J. C. RoBerts. Book 1. 
(2s. 6d. University of London Press.) 
Vanity Fair : a Novel without a Hero 
By W. M. THACKERAY. (2s. 
l. Our Spoken Language 
2. General Exercises to Our Spoken Language 
By Prof. A. LLoyp James. (No. 1, 3s. 
Nelson.) 
I. Friday Afternoon Stories—3 
By Frances M. CAMPBELL. 
2. Stories of Hoppity-Pops—i 
3. Stories of Hoppity-Pops—2 
By DoroTHY A. LOVELL. 
4. What the Coal Saw, and other Stories 
By A. D. Smitu. (Story-Time Books.) (No. 1, 6d. 
Nos. 2 and 3, 5d. each. No. 4, 6d. Nelson.) 
Round the Year Stories (The Spring Book ) 
By MARIBEL Epwin. (1s. 4d. Nelson.) 
Come Out to Play : a Play in Three Acts 
By FANNY JOCELYN and J. SAND. 
Fortune Press.) 
(Continued om page 188) 


(7s. 6d. net. Duckworth.) 


Book 2. 


Nelson.) 


No. 2, 1s. 6d. 
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ij T GRADED FRENCH READERS 


Edited by M. A. Lebonnois, B. esL., and Strachan Turnbull, B.A. 


ATTRACTIVE, well-illustrated classbooks appropriately graded for use from the first year 

to the School Certificate Examination. Except in the case of first year readers, stories 
have been chosen from French authors and have, where necessary, been simplified and 
abridged. In each reader brief notes and a vocabulary are included together with full-page 
pictures and a coloured frontispiece. 


Grade I (for first year). Is. each. 
Titou et sa Bicyclette. By M. A. Lebonnois. Les Amis de Jacquot. By Strachan Turnbull. 
Titou Detective. By M. A. Lebonnois. (Ready Shortly). 

Grade II (for second year). Is. 3d. each. 


Le Proscrit. By L. Liverani. Valentin. By Pierre du Chateau. Sans Avoir. By L. Liverani. 


Grade III (for third year). Is. 6d. each. 


Le Jardin qui chante. By Charles de Vitis. Papiole, la fille du jongleur. By Marguerite Froment. 
Echec au roi. By Marguerite Froment. 
Le Petit Violon de la Grande Mademoiselle. By Louis Sonolet. (Ready Shortly.) 


Grade IV (for fourth and fifth years). Is. 9d. each. 


Paquerette, la petite dompteuse. By Etienne Jolicler. Sceurette. By Jean Rosmer. 


Descriptive 


Leaflet and UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS LD. 


Complete 


Catalogue 25 St. Giles High Street London, W.C. 2 


will be sent 
post free on 
application 


THE LAYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Each of the articles deals with a particular subject of interest to a wide circle of non-specialists, and includes 
lists of books recommended by the specialist writing the article as suitable for the gaining of good general 
knowledge In a readable and easily understandable way. 


A List of the Articles: 


1937. January : Introductory Article. By Mr. A. M. Walmsley, M.A. February: English History in Fiction. 
Part i. By Dr. E. A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit. March: English History in Fiction. Part Il. By Dr. E. A. Baker, M.A., 
D.Lit. April: European History In Fiction. By Dr. E. A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit. May : Colonial History In Fiction. 
By Dr. E. A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit. June: History in American Fiction. By Mr. Clive Holland, Author of ‘‘ The Story of 
England in Historical Fiction.” August: Geography Through Books of Travel. Part i. The British Isles. By 
Mr. George M. Hines, St. Luke’s College, Exeter. September : Geography Through Books of Travel. Part Il. The 
Old Worid. By Mr. George M. Hines. October : Geography Through Books of Travel. Part lil. The Rest of the 
World. By Mr. George M. Hines. November: Early Christianity and Its Rivals. Part I. By Rev. F. K. Chaplin, 
M.A. December: Prehistoric Times. By Mr. E. N. Fallaize. 


1938. January: Life in Ancient Greece. By Mr. A. D. Farrell, M.A. February: Early Christlanity and Its 
Rivals. Part il. By Rev. F. K. Chaplin, M.A. March: Later Prehistoric Times : The Ancient East. By Mr. E. N. 
Fallaize. April : Later Christianity and Its Movements. By Rev. F. K. Chaplin, M.A. May: Primitive Christianity 
and Its Origins. By Rev. F. K. Chaplin, M.A. June: Religion in Modern Fiction. By Rev. F. K. Chaplin, M.A. July: 
Social Life in Modern French Novels. By de V. Payen-Payne. August: Sociology in Fiction. By Rev. F. K. Chaplin, M.A. 
September: Life in Ancient Egypt. By Mr. Lawrence H. Dawson. October: Babylonia and Assyria. By Mr. 
Lawrence H. Dawson. November : Social Life in Modern German Noveis. By Mr. G. Evens. December: Life in 
Ancient Rome. By Mr. E. Ewbank, M.A. 


1939. January: The Vikings. By Prof. |. C. Gröndahl, Cand. Mag., Oslo, of University College, London. 


Price Eightpence each, post free 
London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 3 Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 
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The English Critic : from Chaucer to Auden 
By N. L. Cray. (2s. 6d. Heinemann.) 
Julius Caesar 
Telescoped from Shakespeare’s Play by Aricia C. 
PERCIVAL. (The Nelson Theatre). (7d. Nelson.) 
l. Thumbelina : a Simple Spectacular Play in Two Acts for any 
number of Young Players 
By Cary Lams. (Based upon Hans Andersen’s Story.) 
2. The Christmas Scarecrows : a Fantasy 
By R. K. and M. I. R. PoLKINGHORNE. 
3. The Greedy Wish : a Fantastic Play in Three Scenes 
By Kitty CLivE and A. ANGEL. 
4. John O’ Dreams : a Pastoral in One Act, with Mime and Dancing 
By MARION TOMLINSON. 
5. Smuggler Jack : a Play in One Act 
By L. pu GARDE PEACH. 
6. Light Ahead ! a Play in Two Scenes 
By MAIsIE HERRING. 
(The London One-Act Plays.) 
of London Press.) 
Mime for Schools 
By ISABEL CHISMAN and GLapys WILES. (3s. 6d. Nelson.) 
Late Night Special ! 
By L. J. Hazam. in Basic 
English.) (ıs. 


(6d. each. University 


(Our Changing Times, 
Nelson.) 


GEOGRAPHY 

England and Wales 

By B. G. HARDINGHAM. 

—3a). (2s. Nelson.) 
Local Studies : Schemes of Work prepared under the Auspices of 

the Geographical Association’s Standing Committee for 

Geography in Secondary Schools 

(1s. 8d., post free. Manchester : 

Association.) 


(Foundations of Geography 


The Geographical 
HISTORY 


By E. Lucia TURNBULL. Book 4: Modern Times. 
(Dramatic History Readers.) (2s. Methuen.) 
An Introductory History of Europe in the Middle Age 
By G. B. SMITH. (4s. 6d. Arnold.) 
The Kingsway Histories 
By RHopa Power. Book 4: From James I to Modern 
Times (Manilla, 1s. 9d. Limp Cloth, 2s. Cloth Boards, 
s. 3d. Evans.) 
Our Ancient History : 


Living History 


from Prehistoric Times to A.D. 500 
By J. J. BELL. (3s. 3d. University of London Press.) 

Bulletin of League of Nations Teaching: the Teaching of the 
Principles and Facts of International Co-operation 
No. 5, December, 1938. (2s. 6d. Geneva: 
Nations; London: Allen & Unwin.) 

A History of Europe : from the Invasions to the l6th Century 
By Prof. H. PIRENNE. Translated from the French of 
the 8th Edition by B. MIALL. (21s. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

Modern European History 
By Prof. C. D. Hazen. 
(10s. Bell.) 

The History Highway 
By F. B. KirKMAN. Book 4: 
Times. (2s. 3d. Nelson.) 

Tropical Africa in World History 
By T. R. BATTEN. Book 3: Africa in Modern History 
after 1800. (2s. 3d. Oxford University Press.) 

The Modern Class-Book of English History 
Senior Book 5 : Victoria and Modern Times. By E. J.S. 
Lay. (Paper, 1s. 4d. Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


MISCELLANY 


League of 


Fourth Edition, Revised. 


Columbus to Modern 


I. Human Types 
By R. FIRTH. 
2. Single-Tax George 
By A. BIRNIE. 
3. A Century of Nationalism 
By H. L. FEATHERSTONE. 
(Discussion Books.) (2s. net each. Nelson.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Pelotofios, Libérateur de la Bologne 


By H. A. CARTLEDGE. (2s. Arnold.) 
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L’Amulette 
By OLGA HOLENKOFF. (1s. Macmillan.) 
A Practical Guide to Foreign-Language Teaching in Elementary 


Schools 
By I. Morris. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
sd i le Mot Juste : a Year's Dictation Course for Middle 
rms 


Based on Classified Word and Phrase-Lists and Con- 
versation Lessons, by C. STOREY. (1s. 9d. Pitman.) 
Learn German While You Act : a Collection of Sketches and Short 
Plays for Beginners 
Edited by GERTRUD E. KALLMANN. (1s. 6d. Pitman.) 
A French Word Way: a Reader based on the American and 
Canadian Word Count, with Copious and Novel Exercises for 
Improving Vocabulary 
By G. F. Lovesey. 
Press.) 
Pitfalls in French : 


(2s. 3d. University of London 
an Aide-Mémoire for School Certificate 


By E. R. C. Donati. (6d. Bell.) 
La Belgique et son Peuple 
By J. D. BERBIERS. (Is. 6d. Bell.) 


How to Teach French in the Classroom 
By Dr. F. A. HeEpGcock, with the collaboration of 
O. O. W. GINN. (3s. 6d. net. Bell.) 
Harrap’s French and English Dictionary 
Edited by J. E. Mansion. Part 2: 
(63s. net. Harrap.) 


English-French. 


MUSIC 
The Making of Musical Instruments 
By T. C. Younc. (8s. 6d. net. 
Press.) 
Rhythmia 
By S. S. Moore. (3s. 6d. net. 
The Mummy Case : Dramatic Sketch 
By F. Linn and IRENE Ross. 
The School Pipe Band Guide Book 
By F. Hook. (9d. Paxton.) 
The Complete Piper : a Graded Course in Pipe Music for Treble, 
Alto and Tenor Pipes 


Oxford University 


Paxton.) 


(1s. 6d. net. Paxton.) 


By E. BANCROFT. Book I: The Treble Pipe. (Class 
Edition, Paper, 8d. ; Limp Cloth, 1s. Paxton.) 
Fairy Gold : a Play for Children and Grown-ups who have not grown 

up 

By A. L. CosurN. With Music by G. BANTOCK. 
(Music, 7s. 6d. net. Acting Libretto, 2s. 6d. net. 
Paxton.) 


Bed-Time Songs 
Music by J. Lyon. Group 2. 


(1s. net. Paxton.) 
Ten Dramatized Nursery Rhymes 


By A. W. I. Cuitty. (2s. Paxton.) 
Action Songs for Babies 
By A. W. I. Cuitty. (2s. net. Paxton.) 


Six Action Songs for the Nursery Class 
By A. W. I. Cutty. (2s. net. 
An Introduction to Playing Bamboo Pipes 
By F. Hook. (2s. net. Paxton.) 
The Percussion Band 
By MARJORIE H. GREENFIELD. (IS. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
The Factorial Analysis of Human Ability 
By Prof. G. H. THomson. (16s. net. 
London Press.) 
Mentally Superior and Inferior Children in the Junior and Senior 


High School : a Comparative Study of their Backgrounds, 
Interests, and Ambitions 


By Dr. G. M. Brarr. (Contributions to Education, 
No. 776.) ($1.60. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University.) 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
St. Matthew's Gospel in English (Revised Version) 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes for Schools, by 
Rev. H. K. Luce. 3rd Edition. (2s. 6d. Black.) 
I. To Islam I| Go (Temple Gairdner of Cairo) 
By I. SMITH. 
2. Always on the Go (Thomas Comber of Africa) 
By L. E. Cox. 


Paxton.) 


Macmillan.) 


University of 
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KEEP FIT 


CATALOGUES 
of 


REQUISITES 


FOR 
SUMMER 


SPORTS 


SCHOOL 
UNIFORM 


COLOURS 
CAPS 
BADGES 


etc. 


TROPHIES 


CUPS 
MEDALS 
SHIELDS 


STATUETTES 
etc. 


GLADLY SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, 181 HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. | 


University College 
SOUTHAMPTON 


Three Halls of Residence, organized on 
collegiate lines, accommodating 335 students. 


Extensive grounds and playing fields. 
Rowing. 


The College is organized in Faculties of 
Arts, Pure Science, Engineering, Education, 
Economics and Commerce, and in Depart- 
ments of Law, Music and Navigation. 
Special facilities for Research are provided 
in each Faculty. 


The Degrees awarded to students of the 
College are those of the University of London. 


Inclusive fee for tuition and residence, 


£95-£L 110. 


Numerous Scholarships from £40-£100 
per annum are awarded annually. 


A Calendar of the College may be obtained free 
on application to the Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LEICESTER 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The following Open Scholarships and 
Bursaries tenable at the College will be 
offered in 1939: 


Major Scholarships of the value of £50— 
£65 per annum for three years. 


Minor Scholarships of the value of £30— 
£45 per annum for three years. 


Bursaries covering tuition fees for three 
years. 


The examination will be held in May. Last 
date for entry March 31. 


Particulars and entry forms on application 
to the Registrar. 
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3. Laughing Pioneer (Alphonse of Panama) 
By D. MONAHAN. 
4. Elizabeth Undaunted (Elizabeth Newman of Kashmir) 
By B. UNDERHILL. 
(Eagle Books, Nos. 17-20.) 
House Press.) 
1. The Bible and Science 
By J. C. HARDWICK. 
. The Battle of the Old Testament 
By R. B. HENDERSON. 
. The Poetry of the Bible 
By Sir CYRIL NorRwoop. 
. The Messianic Hope : the Divine and Human Factors 
By the Rev. Dr. P. P. LEVERTOFF. 
. The Bible and the Reformation 
By Dr. G. G. COULTON. 
(After Four Hundred Years.) (6d. net each. Murby.) 
The Holy Bible : containing the Old and New Testaments trans- 
lated out of the Original Tongues, and with the former trans- 
lations diligently compared and revised by His Majesty’s Special 
Command 
New Large Type Edition. 
Press.) 


(2d. each. Edinburgh 


nU AA UV N 


(3s. 6d. Oxford University 


SCIENCE 
A Short History of Science 


By Dr. F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR. (8s. 6d. net. Heine 
mann.) 

An Inorganic Chemistry 
By Dr. H. G. DENHAM. Third Edition. (12s. 6d. net. 


Arnold.) 

Medicine in Modern Society 
By D. RIESMAN. (IIs. 6d. net. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press; London: Sir Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press.) 

nove Notes in Inorganic Chemistry : to Higher School Certi- 
icate 
By E. P. Witson and F. W. AMBLER. 
Heinemann.) 


(4s. net. 
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The Social Function of Science 
By Prof. J. D. BERNAL. 


(12s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 
Children of the Green Earth 


By ELLicE G. BENTON. Books 2 and 3. (1s. 6d. net. 
Pitman. 

The World of Engineering 
B L. Dixon. (2s. 6d. Scientific Book Club.) 


y J. 

Food, Health and Vitamins 
By R. H. A. and VIoLet G. PLIMMER. 
5s. Longmans.) 

An Introduction to Vertebrate Anatomy 
By H. M. MEsser. (16s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


OFFICIAL AND OTHER PERIODICALS 

British Social Hygiene Council, Inc. 

Twenty-third Annual Report, April 1, 1937—March 
31; 1938. 

The Religious Education of Pupils Eleven to Sixteen Years of Age 
(ıs. Institute of Christian Education at Home and 
Overseas.) 

The Education Authorities Directory and Annual, 1939 
(12s. 6d. net. School Government Publishing Co.) 

Imperial Institute 
Annual Report, 1938. 

A Road Policy for the Lake District 
(Ambleside: Friends of the Lake District.) 

Ministry of Health : Board of Education 
Inter-Departmental Committee on Nursing Services. 
Interim Report. (1s. 6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Columbia University in the City of New York 
Report of the President for 1938. 

A Young Mother in Franco’s Prisons : Señora Pilar Fidalgo’s Story 
(3d. United Editorial.) 

In this Year of ee : Annual Re 
Council of Y.M. 

Ministry of Labour 
Choice of Career Series. No.6: Accountancy. No. 14: 


8th Edition. 


rt adopted by the National 
.A.s at the Annual Meeting, December 16, 1938 


J. & J. P ATON, Educational Agents 


143 CANNON STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone : Mansion House 5053 


Dentistry. (3d. net each. H.M.S.O.) 


PUBLISH “PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS” 


An aid to parents in the selection of Schools. 


Contains details of 


Schools, Tutors and Training Colleges for children of all ages. 


41st Annual Edition, 1938-39. 


Price 5/6, post free. 


RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS for the Educational columns of all London 


and Provincial papers. 


Instructions carried out promptly and accurately. 


PRODUCE PROSPECTUSES—Photographing, Blockmaking and Printing 
orders executed. Specimens gladly sent. 


RECOMMEND SCHOOLS—Prospectuses are filed and forwarded, free of 
charge, to Parents stating full details of their requirements. 
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EDUCATION 


A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 
with which is incorporated 


THE SCHOOL WORLD 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


APRIL, 1939 


PRICE EIGHTPENCE, POST FREE 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION (PREPAID) EIGHT SHILLINGS, POST FREE 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


T° the eye and the ear of the dreamer 
This dream out of darkness flew, 
From the horn or the ivory portal, 
But he wist not which of the two.” 


For the time, at least, the vision of a League of All 
Nations founded upon the principles of justice and 
the moral law has faded into thin air, and the dream 
of a United States of Europe has 
become a nightmare. Is it not possible 
that the present threat to the liberties 
of the world may lead to a League of Democracies to 
defend those liberties from further aggression ? This is 
the appeal which a young American makes to his fellow- 
countrymen in his book Union Now*: “ For the condition 
of the whole human species to change overnight im- 
mensely for the better, the American President need only 
invite the fourteen other leaders of democracy to join 
him in declaring the undeniable: that their common 
supreme unit of government is the individual free man ; 
that their common means to their common end is the 
union of free men as equals; that the existence of a 
democracy is proof in itself that the people of it want 
union ; that democracy and union are one and the same ; 
that the responsibility facing 300,000,000 free men 
to-day is the one that faced 30,000,000 in 1861 and 
3,000,000 in 1787—the responsibility of choosing for 
themselves and their children whether to slip backward 
with the misery-making absolutist principle of the 
sovereignty of nations or to continue forward with the 
richest political principle men have ever found, the 
principle of free union through the equal sovereignty of 
man. The American President need only ask the others 
to join him in making this Declaration of the Dependence 
of free men on themselves and on each other, and in 
convoking then our Union’s constituent assembly.” 


A Union of 
Democracies. 


WE are witnessing to-day a persecution comparable 

to those which drove the Huguenots and the 

Pilgrim Fathers from their native land. In Germany, 
* 10s. 6d. net. Jonathan Cape 


nothing must be taught in schools or universities which 
is unacceptable to the existing régime, 
pea with the result that hundreds of emin- 
ent scholars, Einstein among them, 
have chosen to accept exile rather than conform. Mr. 
Gladstone once called the Neapolitan government the 
negation of God. What phrase can adequately describe 
a system which attempts to enslave the thought of man ? 
This state of things cannot endure. To believe otherwise 
would be to despair of the human spirit. Our faith is 
that a time will come when this tyranny will be overpast : 
“ Flout ’em and scout ’em, and scout ’em and flout ‘em ; 
Thought is free.” 


“THE Academic Assistance Council three years ago 

changed its name to the Society for the Protection 
of Science and Learning. The change of name is 
significant. The report of the Society 
for the year 1937-8 shows that the 
total number of teachers and research 
workers displaced since May, 1933, from German 
universities and institutions of university rank was 
approximately 1,400. The annexation of Austria in 
March, 1938, led to the displacement of some 418 
academic workers. These figures, as the report remarks, 
“do not include those who have died or committed 
suicide.” In Italy, some 140 full time professors, and a 
larger number of junior university teachers, have been 
dismissed from their posts. To these figures must be 
added many thousands of refugees who had taken 
sanctuary in Czecho-Slovakia. Of these displaced 
scholars, 524 have been placed in permanent work 
through the agency of the Society, 378 in academic 
institutions and 146 in industry or research; and 306 
have been temporarily so placed. Of the displaced 
scholars, 128 have found permanent, and 123 temporary, 
occupation in Great Britain—171 in universities or in 
other institutions of university rank, and 8o in industry 
or research. Great Britain’s attitude in this matter 
maintains two great traditions—the refusal of science to 


Refugee 
Scholars. 
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recognize national boundaries, and her own tradition of 
giving succour to the poor and distressed of other nations. 
This work of mercy, as was stated in our last number, 
“is twice blessed: it blesseth him that gives and him 
that takes.” A room in a great English hospital has on 
its walls portraits of its chief benefactors. Among them 
is the portrait of the leader of a totalitarian state. When 
a visitor asked why this leader was so honoured, he 
received the answer, ‘‘ But for him we should not have 
the invaluable services of Dr. X and Dr. Y.” 


THE plea which was contained in the leading article 

in the March issue for the enlargement of the areas 
of local government is reinforced by what Mr. William 
Robson says in his book on The 
Government and Mis-Government of 
London.* After a survey of the 
history of London government during 
the past century, he reaches the conclusion that ‘ the 
inexorable pressure of facts ” calls for the establishment 
of a regional area. This area, in his judgment, should 
include the areas now administered by the London 
County Council and the Middlesex County Council, 
most of Surrey and parts of Hertfordshire, Essex and 
Kent. If this proposal is considered too drastic, he 
suggests an alternative by which the regional area would 
include London and the Home Counties, provision being 
made for statutory County Councils to administer 
certain County services. ‘‘ Thus one body would 
function for the whole region .. . but its members 
would assemble also in separate groups according to 
their constituencies for the conduct of County business.”’ 
No solution which provides for the enlargement of London 
at the expense of the Home Counties is likely to prove 
acceptable. A more practicable method would seem to 
be the creation, for certain purposes, such as technical 
and university education, of a regional body comprising 


London and the Home Counties. 
A SIMILAR indictment of the inadequacy of our 
present machinery of local government is contained 
in the report by Mr. Clement Davis and Mr. Francis 
Coutts on the Anti-Tuberculosis Service 
in Wales and Monmouthshire. While 
tributes are paid to the “ foresight, 
care, activity and public spirit” shown by certain 
Authorities, other local Authorities, including certain 
County Councils, are accused of having “ failed in their 
trusteeship and guardianship of the health and welfare 
of the people who elected them.” Throughout the 
inquiry the writer of the Report was conscious of a great 
disparity among local Authorities in the standard of 
performance of public health services. Most of the 
poverty and weakness in administration is to be found 
in those areas with a small population. Poverty-stricken 
as they are, these Authorities cannot face heavy capital 
expenditure. The temptation, therefore, 1s to stint 
essential expenditure on public services. The only way 
in which these inequalities and discrepancies can be 


Allen & Unwin 


Administrative 
Areas : 
(1) London. 


(2) Wales 


ALSS. 
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removed is by the creation of larger units of government. 
There are many authorities in England, including some 
county authorities, and many counties in Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales, with populations so small, and 
financial resources so inadequate, that they are quite 
unable to exercise satisfactorily the powers with which 
they have been entrusted. As one medical officer in 
Wales remarks, ‘‘ What can one expect when they had 
county authorities with full county council powers, but 
whose penny rate brought in only a few hundred 
pounds? ” Some form of regional organization is the 
only solution. 


Not only in Wales is there evidence of poverty and 

weakness in administration. In a striking 
article in the News Chronicle, L. F. Easterbrook speaks 
of the feudal conditions in some 
villages and quotes a “tame vicar ” 
who said to him, “ After all, they only 
need to know how to read and write, a little arithmetic 
and sufficient geography to read the daily paper.” In 
the village school the children have no place for recreation 
except a muddy playground and a very rough grass 
field. The sanitary arrangements consist of earth- 
closets built against the school wall. The main electric 
grid is within reach, but oil lamps are used. The roof 
has leaked for years. The windows are patched with 
brown paper and closed in cold weather. Malnutrition 
is rife—55 per cent of children, in some cases 85 per cent, 
were certified by the school doctor as undernourished. 
This is put down to low wages rather than to bad house- 
keeping. But, with all this, some of the local bigwigs 
say, when improvements are advocated, ‘“ You don't 
want to start giving them ideas.” The continuance of 
conditions such as these is a reproach to the Board of 
Education and to the local education authorities who 
tolerate them. 


Conditions in 
Rural Schools. 


.E.P. have issued a stimulating report* which 
outlines the administrative services of education 

and makes suggestions for their improvement. This is a 
problem which concerns not only the 


P.E.P. and future of Part III authorities, and the 
the Control of lacks dinati bet igh 
N ack of co-ordination between neigh- 


bouring areas in such matters as tech- 
nical education, but also the disparities in educational 
opportunity for children—for example: 50 per cent re- 
ceive free secondary education in Bootle and Wallasey ; 
but only 28 per cent in Birkenhead. The problem is not 
to be settled immediately either by a strong central con- 
trol or by voluntary co-operation. It was a mistake, in 
1902, to establish authorities whose activities were 
confined to one form of education—primary—without 
provision for the future developments due to a higher 
school-leaving age. The small Part III Authorities 
which cannot afford qualified full-time officials could 
and should be absorbed : the larger ones should be given 
greater powers—some after amalgamation with neigh- 
bouring authorities. 


* No. 141. The Control of Education. 
Anne’s Gate, S.W. 1. i 


P.E.P., 16 Queen 
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THE Board of Education Estimates for 1939-40 have 

now been published. They show an increase of 
{1,239,696 over last year’s figures ({£51,002,330). Pro- 
vision is made for the anticipated 
increase (£1,465,000 in a full year) due 
to the higher school-leaving age which 
comes into force on September 1. The estimates are the 
highest ever recorded, but in view of the increased 
demands for better educational facilities they are not in 
the least alarming. The expenditure on education in 
1938-39 was only 5°58 per cent of the total national 
expenditure, whereas in 1913-14 it was 7°43 per cent, 
when education cost only {14,660,000 and the total 
expenditure was £197,493,000. When allowance is 
made for the increases in the charge for teachers’ pen- 
sions and salaries, it cannot be claimed that the estimates 
show any marked advance in educational development. 
The cost per child in the primary schools has risen to 
£16 17s. 1d. (Ios. above 1938) and in the secondary 
schools to {28 12s. ({22 19s. in 1938). But the proposals 
sanctioned for capital expenditure are not materially 
higher than they were in 1930. Expenditure on social 
and physical training has risen to £177,000, which 
reflects a useful development. At a time when astro- 
nomical figures have been touched in the Defence 
Estimates, the Education estimates do not make a 
striking show. If even a quarter of the {42,000,000 
quite properly devoted to A.R.P. were allotted to re- 
building condemned or out-of-date schools and reducing 
all classes to below forty, what different reading the 
estimates would make ! 


The Education 
Estimates. 


JE PUCATION as an economic proposition is a subject 
which needs the kind of clarification it receives 
in Prof. R. H. Tawney’s recent L. T. Hobhouse Memorial 
Trust lecture*. As he remarks, we 


ae have a way of entrusting educational 
Economist ; ei acai 
isa it inquiries to educationists who know 


little of finance, and inquiries into 
educational finance to committees who may (and on 
one occasion notoriously did) hold the most benighted 
views about education. One government committee 
may counsel the cutting down of educational expenditure, 
whilst another, sitting a few yards away, may calmly 
make proposals which must send it up. Notwithstanding 
his own modest claims, Prof. Tawney is well qualified 
to deal with the whole problem broadly. He tells us 
of a certain small State which (in Geneva’s palmy days) 
sought financial assistance from the League of Nations, 
and was reproved for the magnitude of its educational 
budget. Its defence was that it had to spend liberally 
on education, because it was a very poor nation. He tells 
us also of our own nation, our England, which created 
a system of public education later than her neighbours, 
not because she could afford it less, but because, being 
able to afford it better, she thought she did not need 
it. In these two examples, and in Prof. Tawney’s remarks 
on them, there is much food for thought. 


* Some Thoughts on the Economics of Public Education (2s. net, 
Oxford University Press). 
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PROF. TAWNEY faces the fact that in 1938 our 
educational expenditure was rather more than 
What return is the 


six times what it was in Igoo. 
Education being a 


nation getting ? 


oath aa spiritual process, including even what 
= is called physical education, its result 
What we Get, ÍS Called physical education, its results 


cannot often be evaluated in quantitative 
terms. But in general terms the answer is easy. Any one 
who has known the “ working classes ”’ of this country 
during the last fifty or sixty years must agree with 
Prof. Tawney that they are healthier and more self- 
respecting, that their younger members are less afflicted 
by preventible ailments and are mentally more alert, 
that they have better qualified teachers using less 
stereotyped methods, that they read on a scale hitherto 
unknown and that they are more capable, on reaching 
maturity, of playing their part in public affairs. This 
is saying a great deal, and yet, after all, we are left with 
a list of lamentable defects—large classes, blacklisted 
buildings, absurdly inadequate provision of nursery 
schools, a post-primary system that needs overhauling, 
and so on. So Prof. Tawney advises educationists 
boldly to advocate a drastic revision of our present 
conception of expenditure upon education as one of an 
oddly assorted list of ‘‘ social services,” including poor 
relief, old-age pensions, maternity benefits and lunacy 
treatment. He bids us not to be alarmed about 
mounting expenditure on education, so long as every 
step we take is carefully thought out. He holds that, 
in the eyes of the enlightened economist, it is expendi- 
ture which will pay in the long run. 


PROBLEM of real importance has been solved by 
the Board of Education. School canteens, pro- 
viding midday dinners at a minimum cost to pupils, are to 
be distinguished from feeding-centres 
where meals are given free to neces- 
sitous pupils. The Board has now 
decided that a grant of 50 per cent may be claimed on 
all such expenditure, including that on overhead charges 
which have previously ranked for grant on the lower 
scale of 20 per cent. This concession should be of great 
assistance in rural areas where children have to travel 
a long way to school, and require something more than 
the proverbial cup of tea or glass of milk and a cold 
lunch if they are to be kept physically fit. Indeed, the 
failure of certain authorities to provide such canteens 
has been used as an argument to delay and even to 
discredit ‘‘ Hadow ” reorganization in some areas. We 
heartily welcome this concession. 


School 
Canteens. 


THE Quarterly Bulletin of The International Federa- 

tion of Teachers Association deals with one topic 
of singular interest, the international exchange of 
teachers. The report regrets the 
decline in these exchanges in the pre- 
sent unpropitious conditions. Among 
secondary teachers, exchanges with France have been 
fairly numerous despite the difficult conditions caused 
by the decreased value of the franc. But, for the last 


The Exchange 
of Teachers. ` 
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two years, no exchanges with Germany have been 
possible. The Federation makes some practical sugges- 
tions, such as a reduction in railway and boat fares and 
in passport fees, and additional grants to assist teachers 
to carry out exchanges abroad. There is no doubt, 
however, that exchanges between local authorities in 
this country could very well be developed. Kent and 
Manchester have for years worked such a scheme suc- 
cessfully, the exchange period lasting one year, salary 
and pension rights being preserved, and a variety of 
experience ensured. By encouraging such schemes, local 
authorities would help to stimulate the flow of new ideas 
and to extend the experience and knowledge of their 
teachers. 


“THE London County Council has been so long noted 

for pioneer work in education that it was dis- 
concerting to read that the late President of the Board 
of Education, Lord Stanhope, admin- 
istered a pointed rebuke while receiving 
a deputation from that Body. The 
main points criticized were the number 
of excessively large and exceptionally small classes, the 
excessive cost per child compared with other areas, the 
immobility of the teaching staffs and the failure of the 
system of local inspection to discover and remedy these 
weaknesses. The L.C.C. claim that the variations in the 
size of classes are due to the fact that children leave at 
different times of the year. This reply is not wholly 
convincing. They are on sounder ground in declaring 
that the falling number of pupils (due to migration to 
out-county areas) involves a lessened recruitment of 
young teachers and thus a rise in the average age of the 
teaching staff. This naturally involves an increase in 
the average salary and, therefore, in the cost per child. 
Naturally, too, it involves stagnation in the teaching 
service. We cannot help thinking that the present degree 
of stagnation is not inevitable, and that it is due to some 
lack of flexibility in administration and to insufficient 
thoroughness in inspection. A sound system of inspec- 
tion is the best guarantee of the adequate exercise of 
statutory functions, and, as the Board have since 1925 
delegated inspection in London almost entirely to the 
L.C.C., they have a right to ask that the inspection shall 
be effective in all respects. 


Lord Stanhope 
and the Landon 
County Council. 


VER since counsel’s opinion in January advised the 

Liverpool Local Education Authority that the 
Board had power to withhold grant, it was obvious that 
a way must be found out of an impasse 


ALEEA which was deplorably hampering the 
HOEN education services of the city. This 


has now been done by the formation 
of an advisory committee to consider whether the new 
schools which the Corporation will build may be leased 
to the denominational authorities. The proposal 
has been generally welcomed, and the Board has given 
benevolent approval to it with a hint that the withheld 
grant may be paid if a satisfactory settlement is made. 
The proposal should be acceptable to all concerned, for it 
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is to the great benefit of the Liverpool children that 
reorganization should be carried through, and the 
churches will have the dual benefits of new buildings 
and facilities for religious instruction. In short, the 
settlement will give the substance and not the shadow 
to each of the contending parties. 


IR PERCIVAL SHARP and Mr. Jenkyn Thomas, 
the late Secretary of the Headmasters’ Association, 
have been arguing in the Press on what is the definition 
of a Public School. Actually, the term, 
public a which in America connotes a school 
Again. aided from public funds, is both inde- 
finite and ambiguous. The public schools are supposed 
to be such schools as are represented on the Head- 
masters’ Conference, and have a reasonable proportion 
of former pupils in residence at Oxford and Cambridge. 
The Headmaster of Shrewsbury recently pointed out 
the dangers to which both the preparatory schools and 
the smaller public schools are exposed by falling numbers 
and the rise in the cost of living. A decreased birth-rate 
and increased taxation will bring about remarkable 
changes in the next few years, and we may conceivably 
hear more of what is meant by the term “ public school.” 
The distinction between ‘* Conference ” and “ Associa- 
tion ” schools is both unreal and undemocratic, and its 
abolition would be welcomed by all, except perhaps by 
a few of the minor public schools to which it gives a 
wholly undeserved sense of superiority. 


R. GRACE LEYBOURNE, in the Eugenics Review, 
discusses “‘ the growth of Education in England 
and its influence on the size of the family.” Statistics 
quoted show a marked fall in the size 
of families. In 1851-61, every 100 
couples married had 625 children. The 
corresponding number of children for 1881-1886 was 
422. One important influence is the insistence of parents 
of all classes on the proper education of their children. 
The number of secondary school pupils has increased 
from 187,207 in 1913-14 to 466,245 in 1937. If we wish 
to encourage larger families, the burden of educational 
costs must be offset by a more generous policy of grants 
and scholarships, or, as the Spens Report recommends, 
by the abolition of fees. Even so, the great public 
schools would remain outside the State system 
—schools into which hardly any boy of poor parents, 
however able he may be, can make his way. Any attempt 
to widen the basis of selection for these schools will 
meet with opposition from those who wish to preserve 
our present class-distinctions, but no one can pretend 
that the present arrangement can be justified in a demo- 
cratic country. Some public schools have toyed with 
the idea of admitting a certain proportion of beys from 
the elementary school ; but, while the age of admission 
to a secondary schoo] is 11+ and the age of admission 
to a public school 13, no progress in this direction is 
likely. The public schools will be wise to face this 
problem before it is forced upon their attention. 
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WALES, NORTHERN 


È an address at the Annual Welsh Book Festival at 

Cardiff recently, Prof. R. T. Jenkins maintained 
that the average cultural standard of the Welsh people 
is higher than that of England, if 
comparative figures of issues from 
libraries of Welsh and English books be 
taken as the criterion. Unfortunately the same favour- 
able comparison cannot be made as to the actual sales 
of Welsh and English books, with the result that Welsh 
publishers are not prepared to take the risk of publishing 
the types of books which Wales most needs just now ; 
these are cheap reprints of Welsh classics, children’s 
books—in Welsh—of Wild West adventure type, and 
novels. The whole background of modern Welsh litera- 
ture is scriptural and theological, and there has been 
comparatively little change in this respect from the 
days when Welsh was the common language of the people 
of Wales, and their chief sources of knowledge were the 
Bible, theological commentaries and denominational 
periodicals. ‘‘ Metaphorically speaking,” said Prof. 
Jenkins, “ there are people in Anglesey who have 
swum the Jordan but have never heard of the Towy, and 
they know more about Heaven than about such things 
as a kangaroo.” The reasons are plain. The attempt 
at making Wales a bilingual nation is failing—even in 
the schools, which are not succeeding in creating a new 
market for Welsh books; existing Welsh books differ 
too widely from the attractive books, in English, which 
are so easily available for young folk. Wales cannot 
support an issue of Welsh “ Penguins ” and “ Pelicans ” 
because comparative poverty and a Puritanical tradition 
combine to discourage authors and publishers. 


What Adults 
Read in Wales. 


T a time when the nutritional condition of school- 
children in Wales is a matter of special anxiety in 

view of the alarming report of the Ministry of Health 
Commission on Tuberculosis in Wales, it is disquieting 
to read of a serious attack made by 
the Secretary to the South Wales 
Committee of the Children’s Minimum 
Council on the method of providing milk and meals in 
Cardiff. This was the gravamen of the charge: ‘‘ There is 
a distinction made between children who get free milk 
and those who pay for it. The former are singled out 
in the sense that they are receiving a kind of charity. 
The same thing applies to school meals . . . which are 
provided in such a way that no self-respecting child or 
parent would care to take advantage of the scheme. The 
whole thing is carried on in the light of the old Poor Law 
administration instead of from the point of view that 
it is the right of every child to have proper food.” To 
single out Cardiff in this way is unfair, for the Cardiff 
Education Authority has a school-meals organization 
which is comparable with that of any other in Wales. 
The difficulty is that some sort of Means Test has to be 
applied in Cardiff as elsewhere and that, even with the 
exercise of the greatest possible tact and privacy, this is 
considered as an inquisition. Short of the recognition 
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that free meals are as much a part of free education as 
free books, it is difficult to know what can be done. If 
free meals for all, why not free clothes and free boots ? 
Local education authorities are faced with a grave and 
complex problem here, and its solution would appear 
not to exclude some consideration of the need for the 
‘re-education ” of parents. 


“THE Report of the Ministry of Health Commission 
on Tuberculosis in Wales will probably rank as 

one of the most shocking documents about Wales since 
‘“The Treachery of the Blue Books ”’ 


Tuberculosis Some seventy or eighty years ago—on 


Ps ran Welsh Education. Here is a document 
Wales which strips off the veneer with a 


vengeance, and shakes our smug satis- 
faction about this civilization of ours. Homes that are 
little better, from the health point of view, than Kaffir 
kraals, parental ignorance, callous neglect by local 
authorities of the urgent advice of competent officials ; 
schools that have all the doubtful blessings of antiquity 
—but no drains, proper water-carriage, nor decent cloak- 
rooms; an alarming incidence of malnutrition due to 
poverty, parental ignorance and “tinned foods”; 
children walking long distances through bad weather 
along bad roads with no provision for drying clothes ; 
a worship of the examination system which fastens even 
on young children the yoke of excessive homework. 


And the glorious result ? A high incidence of tuberculosis 


despite all that the Welsh Memorial Association has done 
in the last thirty years! “ Civis Britannicus sum ’’— 
“ I am a citizen of no mean State ” seems a cynical jest 
in the light of this report. Rearmament is, unfortunately, 
necessary in these dark days. We hear, too, of “ moral 
rearmament ” which, when in control of public con- 
science, may lead to a realization—a sincere realization— 
of the need for physical rearmament. Having provided 
the gun we may realize the need for an alert mind and 
a strong body behind the gun! The solution to Wales's 
problems is not difficult in the administrative sense, for 
the knowledge and ability are there, but the ‘ pounds, 
shillings and pence’”’ are not there under the present 
system of local government finance. Despite all this 
neglect, rates are crushingly high in some areas and there 
is, unfortunately, some suspicion of maladministration. 
Nor must it be taken as certain that a similar inquiry in 
England would produce a much less gloomy picture. 


HE local education authorities in Ulster are faced 
with an important task in providing for unem- 
ployed juveniles between the ages of 15 and 18. For 
many years past a certain amount of 


Instruction for instruction has been given in the Minis- 


Unempioyes try of Labour Instruction Centre in Bel- 
Juveniles in : : 
Ulster fast, and in classes in technical schools 


in other urban centres throughout the 
Province, as a condition of the receipt of unemployment 
benefit, but it was estimated in the Report of the 
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Committee (of which Mr. F. W. Ogilvie, now Director- 
General of the B.B.C., was the Chairman) that, even after 
allowing for the relief to be afforded by the raising of the 
school-leaving age, nearly 5,000 boys and girls will have 
to be dealt with if the requirements of the Unemployment 
Act of 1934 are to be adequately met. The Report pointed 
out that, in comparison with Great Britain, a larger pro- 
portion of the total population of Northern Ireland 
has consisted of adolescents, and that in recent years 
probably about a quarter of those between school-leaving 
age and 18 have been either without regular occupation 
or else temporarily unemployed. Many more, perhaps 40 
per cent of those entering upon work, have at first been 
engaged at various occupations which offer little or no 
prospect of permanent employment, and the development 
of instruction for the juvenile unemployed is accordingly 
regarded as a matter of urgent public importance. 


“THE extension of the school-leaving age to 15 has 

revived the interest of country members on the 
regional education committees in the question of 
agriculture in the school curriculum. 
A special provision in the Leaving Age 
Act makes it possible for the authorities 
to secure the co-operation of the county 
committees of agriculture who may provide instruction 
in the subject as a part of the alternative courses in 
technical schools for pupils over 14, but there is a good 
deal of support for the view that this will not go very 
far to meet the needs of the farming community. It is 
urged that instruction should be given in the ordinary 
elementary schools, or at least in selected schools in 
country districts, from an earlier age. As the supply of 
specialist instructors is limited, the elementary teachers 
would apparently be called upon to undertake the work. 
The older generation of committee members recall that, 
forty years ago, the teaching of agriculture was a regular 
feature in the elementary school programme, and are not 
impressed with the argument that instruction from a 
text-book can have had little real value. There is also 
a general feeling that, when compared with other branches 
of vocational education, the oldest and most important 
industry is being neglected, and that to be really effective 
the instruction must be incorporated in the regular 
school system. 


Agriculture in 
the School 
Curriculum. 


“THE flight from the land, which is assuming alarming 

proportions in Ireland in recent years, has not 
been without its effect in the educational world. In 
consequence of the falling birth-rate 
and increased emigration, the school 
population has fallen considerably, 
and the education authorities are now faced with the 
problem of over 700 young trained primary teachers for 
whom schools cannot be found. The two measures so 
far adopted by the Minister for Education have not 
met with the approval of those for whose benefit they 
were intended. The security of a fixed salary paid by 
the State is very highly prized in Ireland, and this, 
added to the social prestige enjoyed by the teacher in a 
rural community, has always led the brighter pupils in 
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the primary schools to look upon the teaching profession 
as an even more desirable goal than the Civil Service. 
The drastic reduction in the number of candidates to be 
accepted in the training colleges in future has closed this 
avenue of employment to many, and their natural dis- 
appointment and dissatisfaction are finding expression. 


THE second method of making room for young 

teachers has caused a storm of protest on the part 
of the teaching profession. At all recent branch meetings 
of the Irish National Teachers’ Organi- 
zation, the regulation enforced last 
October by the Minister, compelling 
women teachers to retire at the age of 
60 instead of at 65, thereby losing their full pension 
rights, has been roundly condemned. Typical of the 
opinions being expressed are the statement by the 


Treatment of 
Women 
Teachers. 


. President of the Organization that the treatment of these 


women teachers is ‘‘ simply eviction without compensa- 
tion,” and that of the President-elect who declared it to 
be “a monstrous injustice perpetrated on a body of 
people who, from a sense of decency and good example, 
hesitate to take advantage of a weapon freely used by 
other sections of the community.” The question of the 
compulsory retirement of women teachers will loom 
large on the agenda of the forthcoming Annual Congress 
of the Organization next Easter. 


"THE vigorous campaign conducted by the Labour 

Party for the supply of free school books to primary 
school pupils is at last beginning to bear fruit. Last 
month, the Minister for Education 
informed a deputation from the Exe- 
cutive of the Irish National Teachers’ 
Organization that, while he was not prepared to supplv 
books to all children, he proposed to make available 
during the next financial year a sum of £16,500, as a 
contribution toward the cost of supplying books to 
children whose parents are not in a position to pay for 
them. The decision as to which children are entitled 
to benefit under this scheme will be left to the discretion 
of the managers and teachers. On the assumptions that 
up to 30 per cent of the children attending National 
(primary) schools can be classed as necessitous, and that 
all the money will be spent on books and none on 
administration—rather a large assumption when dealing 
with a Government department—the amount of money 
to be provided will work out at not more than three 
shillings a year for each pupil. The grant is not intended 
to include the cost of such requisites as pencils, note- 
books or needlework materials, although the provision 
of these places a heavy burden on the teacher in the 
poorer schools. Another interesting revelation of the 
official mind made by the Minister is that, though he 
desires that every child contribute something toward the 
cost of his books, they are to remain the property of the 
Department, and be taken up during vacations and when 
the child is promoted to a higher class. It will be seen 
that the Minister’s proposal falls far short of the demand, 
but, even so, it is the thin end of the wedge, and on that 
account is to be welcomed. 
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THE NEW SCOTTISH DAY SCHOOLS CODE’ 


N the first week of March there was laid before 
Parliament a new Scottish Day Schools Code which, 
after the lapse of the usual statutory period, will become 
law. This Code was submitted a year ago by the 
Scottish Education Department to education authorities 
and other interested bodies for their comments. The 
Department at the same time published an explanatory 
Memorandum? which, within short compass, gives a 
compact and yet comprehensive survey of the structure 
of Scottish education. The Scottish system in contrast 
with the English achieves an enviable simplicity. The 
general organization is based upon four main stages : 
the nursery school (2 to 5 years), the infant division 
(5 to 7 years), the primary division (7 to 12 years), the 
secondary division with alternative courses for pupils 
leaving at 15 years and for those remaining till 17 or 18. 
For the first time, the nursery school comes within the 
oficial ambit. Promotion from the primary to the 
secondary division will take place, generally, at or about 
the age of 12. For pupils who complete satisfactorily 
a three years’ secondary course there will be a Junior 
Leaving Certificate, and for those who go on to complete 
the full five years of post primary education there will 
be a Senior Leaving Certificate leading, subject to 
certain conditions laid down by the Scottish Universities 
Entrance Board, direct to the university. The Junior 
Leaving Certificate will be awarded on the recommenda- 
tion of H.M. Inspector of Schools based mainly on the 
school record, the teachers’ estimates and such oral, 
practical or written tests as the Inspector may consider 
desirable. In the Senior Leaving Certificate, candidates 
must be presented in five subjects, two of which, at least, 
must be on the Higher Grade. One of the “ Higher ” 
subjects must be English and every candidate must 
profess either history or geography, in at least the 
Lower Grade. It is anticipated that the other three 
subjects will normally include (1) either mathematics or 
science and (2) a foreign language, but a wide choice is 
given, so that not only the usual academic curriculum 
but also the technical, commercial and domestic science 
sides will have every opportunity of development. 

In the unification of the organization of Scottish 
schools, the previous distinction between the junior 
division (7 to g years) and the senior division (9 to 12 
years) disappears. Again, the word “ secondary ” 
receives a new significance. The confusion caused in 
the past by the multiplication of two-year Advanced 
Division, three-year Advanced Division, Higher Grade 
Schools, Intermediate Schools and Secondary Schools, 
will disappear. The important feature is the simplifica- 
tion of nomenclature, and the flexibility allowed to 
education authorities to develop their system according 
to local needs. The memorandum makes a strenuous 


effort to remove the stigma of inferiority that is apt to 
attach to the three-year post-primary course. Great 
emphasis is laid upon the fact that this three-year 
course is to be no mere truncated secondary course, but 
a definite entity, having a character of its own, holding 
the balance between bookish and practical subjects, and, 
at all times, offering a sound preparation for citizenship, 
good health, decent manners and a respect for others. 

The contrast, as regards secondary education, between 
the Memorandum and the Spens Report is worth examina- 
tion. Scotland finds it hard to understand the feverish 
preparation which goes on here at 11 plus for the 
“ special ’’ place examination. The Scottish aim is to 
ensure that every boy and girl, duly qualified in the eyes 
of his teachers and the local authority for entrance to a 
secondary school, shall not, on account of the poverty 
of his or her parents, be deprived of the opportunity. 
Furthermore, it would be difficult to conceive in Scotland 
any very enthusiastic reception of a scheme like that 
detailed in the Spens Report for the establishment of 
the technical high school, in which, after the age of 13, 
the pupils will proceed to a curriculum “ with science 
and its applications as the core and inspiration.” 
Fundamentally, the Scottish Memorandum is so con- 
ceived as to avoid any sort of early specialization. 

“ The aim of the five-year secondary course should be 
to provide, for those pupils who remain at school until 
they reach the age of 17 or 18, a humane and general 
education which, without premature or undue specializa- 
tion, will fit them either to continue their studies in an 
institution of higher learning or to enter at once on a 
career in some department of industry or commerce... . 

“ The courses should be suited to the capacities of the 
pupils and should be directed to the formation of interests 
of a permanent character. They should be so conducted 
as to provide the pupils with ample opportunities for 
self-expression, for the exercise of individual judgment, 
for the formation of a proper standard of moral and 
intellectual values, and for the development of some 
power of initiative and leadership and ability to 
co-operate with their fellows. The organization should, 
therefore, be sufficiently flexible to permit of a combina- 
tion of individual and class activities.” 

In laying down general principles whereby, without 
rigidity, courses of varying kinds can be arranged to 
the end that a good general culture, together with a 
proper respect for accuracy, knowledge and skill, is 
ensured, the Scottish administrators have remained, in 
essentials, true to a great tradition. 


1 Education, Scotland : Day Schools (Scotland) Code Minute, 1939. 
(4d. net: H.M. Stationery Office.) 

2 Memorandum Explanatory of the Day Schools (Scotland) Code, 
1939. (4d. net: H.M. Stationery Office.) 
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RELIGION AND EDUCATION 
EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP—IV 
By SIR CYRIL NORWOOD, M.A., D.Litt., President, St. John’s College, Oxford 


[T is possible that more is being said and written on 

this most difficult subject at the present time than 
at any previous period of our educational history. 
And that is a good thing as far as it goes. We can take 
comfort from the Book of Proverbs, ‘‘ Where no counsel 
is, the people fail: but in the multitude of counsellors 
there is safety.” So we ought to be safe. But are we ? 
It is the sense of things going wrong, of ground being 
lost, that troubles so many Christian observers, and 
provokes them to many-sided utterance. Teach definite 
dogma and definite religious duties, say some. Make 
the Mass central, say others. Get back to conversion 
and encourage the young to open their hearts to the 
incoming of their Lord, say some Evangelicals. Teach 
the simple Gospel, and remove from it what is obsolete, 
incredible or irrelevant, say some Modernists. Build 
Christians by your school services: build them by 
Confirmation : build them by a carefully thought-out 
curriculum appropriately graded according to the 
psychology of adolescent development : use the Confes- 
sional, use Revivalism and the school prayer meeting. 
In the multitude of our counsellors there may be safety, 
but there is also bewilderment. 

The need is certainly great, for the school is the only 
instrument which teaches the whole of the nation, the 
only means by which the call of religion can reach their 
ears. It is a commonplace to say that there is now 
very little religious teaching in the homes: parents are 
not so much indifferent, perhaps, as afraid to tackle it. 
It has all, they think, become so difficult. It is a matter 
of equally common observation that you cannot leave 
it to the Churches, because the majority do not go near 
them. And yet, though there is an open attack on 
Christianity from our so-called intelligentsia, that odd 
word which fits them so very well, and Mr. H. G. Wells 
can say, for instance, that the greatest of disasters 
which has afflicted Europe has been its submergence 
under the Roman Judaean ideas imported by 
Christianity, the bulk of the nation remains religious 
and turns to God and to prayer in its need. It is easy 
to make fun of this and to pass some slighting remark 
about the habits of the devil when he is sick, or else to 
be up to date and psychological and talk about wish 
phantasies. But the fact remains, and should never 
be forgotten when we deplore the emptiness of our 
churches and the religious ignorance of our masses. 
The greater part of the nation, the greater part of those 
who really count, do believe in God and the reality of 
a Divine purpose, and they do still believe “ that more 
things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of.” 

Another fact that is not to be forgotten is this, that 
not in Britain only, but all over the world of the English- 
speaking races, there is dissatisfaction with secular 
education. It is felt to be pretty good at producing 


what the great Duke of Wellington called “ clever 
devils,” but it is leaving out something that is badly 
wanted. Regarded as a preparation for the serious 
business of living in the drift of this disillusioned world 
it has nothing to offer. It gives no true values and no 
real standards. It is an education which has no 
vitamins in it. No wonder, then, that from all over 
Britain and the Dominions and the United States 
comes the complaint that the young people are out 
of hand. 

There is one thing, then, that is quite clear: that the 
Churches must agree on the fundamentals of Christianity, 
and use their combined influence to see that these are 
taught in the schools. This is common sense, because 
in the world as it is to-day they are not going to be 
taught anywhere else. 

They must use their combined influence again to see 
that the Bible is taught seriously and with knowledge. 
The schools on their side must take the subject seriously, 
and that means that there must be a change of heart in 
many teachers. They must give to the subject an 
adequate amount of time and a real status in the 
curriculum. And they must draw up a carefully thought- 
out syllabus of which the most essential factors would 
be these: that the pupils should get from their study 
of the Old Testament a lively sense of the progressive 
revelation of God therein manifested, and from that of 
the New Testament a conception of the Person and the 
message of Christ. This is the climax of Revelation: 
it should be the climax of the teaching of our schools. 

Is this by itself enough, and will it turn out real 
Christians ? My answer is that it will help, that it will 
provide the necessary minimum of knowledge. It is all 
that can be done in the way of teaching by the day- 
schools, with the aid of school prayers, which should be 
reverent and dignified, and in which the pupils should 
be participators and not listeners merely. Beyond an 
occasional special service of commemoration and dedica- 
tion, nothing more is possible. In the boarding schools 
there are greater opportunities and greater responsibilities; 
but how small a proportion of the youth of our country 
passes through the boarding schools? Nevertheless, they 
are of very great importance, since their pupils will be 
called to positions of leadership great and small, and 
set their mark upon the nation. There is reason for 
much thankfulness that so much thought and prayer 
and anxious trouble are being devoted to this task by 
the best headmasters and headmistresses both in 
teaching and in services, and Confirmation and the 
Sacraments and the whole religious approach to life. 
To-day, perhaps fortunately, most of the heads are 
young: they show that enthusiasm without which 
nothing great is accomplished. They also display from 
time to time some of the pardonable faults of youth; 
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for instance, the firm belief, natural to the keen school- 
master, that never before have there been pupils quite 
of the quality of their pupils, never such generous 
enthusiasms, never such potentiality : and secondly, a 
fault rather less pardonable, the impression that never 
before in the history of education has this problem of 
religious education been faced with equal sincerity, 
conviction and originality. Or is this only natural ? 
Does each generation of necessity boast itself to be 
much better than its fathers? Is it a condition of 
courage and confidence ? 

Perhaps it is a sign that I am no longer so young as 
I was that I think that some of our protagonists are 
attempting too much and will be disappointed. I mean 
by this that I fear that they are attempting to send 
out from their schools boys and girls who are already 
adult Christians, who have learned to love God, and 
whose life naturally flows from that love. There are 
some animae naturaliter Christianae of whom this might 
be true at the end of their school days, but they are 
very few. By most of us this state is only to be imper- 
fectly attained after much endeavour and much experi- 
ence of life. It was not for nothing that St. Paul wrote 
to the Corinthians, “ I have fed you with milk, and not 
with meat : for hitherto ye were not able to bear it, 
neither yet now are ye able.” The Corinthians were not 
children, but neither are our modern heads St. Pauls. 
It might be wise to attempt less, and perhaps in 
domg so build something more enduring. Christianity 
is a profession for grown men and women, and I doubt 
whether it can be wholly understood before adult life 
is reached. For that reason I deplore a tendency to 
belittle the stress laid in the past on conduct and charac- 
ter, a stress, by the way, which boys and girls readily 
appreciate and respond to, in the interests of a higher 
appeal and a higher motive, which not many are old 
enough to feel. Dr. Arnold comes in to-day for some 
sly jibes because he set out to make of his pupils 
Christian gentlemen: it is represented that it is a 
limited ideal, which easily slips down into an external 
and conventional conformity. That would be truer of 
lesser men, but it was not true of Arnold. And the 
counter-jibe is ready and obvious that, by concentrating 
on an ideal which is too advanced and rarified for 
adolescent humanity, you may end by turning out 
individuals who are neither Christians nor gentlemen. 
Corruptio optimi: pessima. It is before all things 
necessary to go slow in building up a Christian faith 
that will endure: good teaching and good example are 
the best foundation. 

What are the forces at school that are known to 
have created a like force which has transfigured other 
lives? The Headmaster of Westminster said, in my 
hearing at a recent conference, that he knew a man 
who asserted that far the strongest religious influence 
at his public school was “ the unconscious demeanour 
of the master who happened to kneel next him for a 
year in the school chapel.” I can well believe it. That 
is the way things happen. A most marked religious 
influence at Harrow in former days was that of an old 
Evangelical, who was known to pray for each boy in 
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the school individually, taking their names from the 
school list and praying for so many each day during 
the term. His influence to my knowledge was marked 
in the lives of old men who had never forgotten him. 
Why ? Because he was bumingly sincere. I know of 
others moved to a real Christian life by the words and 
example of an Anglo-Catholic monk, who had given up 
everything for God, and for the same reason, that there 
could be no doubt of his buming sincerity. School 
sermons are often laughed at, but I have known a few 
who have told me that their lives, lived in the mission 
field and lived in a slum-parish, were due to words 
which were uttered in burning sincerity by some preacner 
from the school pulpit. 

The lesson from all this is obvious, but it is a hard 
saying and who shall bear it? The schoolmaster must 
himself be what he wants his pupils to be. It is right 
that the religious instruction should be well-planned 
and organized, right that the Bible should be taught 
with reverence and with knowledge. It is right again 
that the services should be rendered beautifully and 
that the school should be a good school, its tone good 
and its atmosphere healthy, that it should be one in 
which the pupils try to do their duty, and to help one 
another. I do not think that it matters much whether 
the religious tone is “ High” or “ Low,” and the 
services adorned or unadorned: I am, I confess, left 
cold by the long-drawn-out controversies as to the 
respective merits of the Holy Communion and sung 
Eucharist, Mattins or no Mattins, voluntary or com- 
pulsory Chapels. What does matter is the sort of 
Christians the teachers are themselves. Right through 
the whole life of the school goes this searching test of 
sincerity, applied instinctively without ceasing and 
without mercy by the judgement of the young ; and it 
may be that a master in a poor elementary school may 
bring more souls to a conception of true religion than 
a man who with all the material means at his command 
organizes an impressive display of ceremonial and 
religious parade, so that boys are mesmerized and 
parents impressed. Sincerity—it is the only test: so 
easy to say, so hard to fulfil. To schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses seeking the spiritual quickening of their 
pupils, come those words: ‘‘ Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and His Righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” But the emphasis is on 
the “ Ye.” 


The Flowing Tide (3d.) for February, the magazine of 
social service issued by the Liverpool Council of Social 
Service, contains the lay-out and plans suggested by 
Mr. Langley Taylor, F.R.I.B.A., for a camp school. The 
dining-hall with kitchen in the centre is surrounded by 
sleeping huts, baths, lavatories, and class-rooms with inter- 
communication, accommodation being provided for 440 
children. 


The Faraday House Journal for the Lent Term, the 
jubilee number, contains an article on the founding of 
Faraday House by the Principal, Dr. Alexander Russell, 
F.R.S. Faraday House, a training school for electrical 
engineers, is now established at Southampton Row, London. 
Many electrical firms are affiliated for practical training. 
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RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
TEACHING FOR CITIZENSHIP—IV 
By MISS CLARENCE CLARK, B.D. (Lond.), Mary Datchelor Girls’ School, London 


[T is impossible to give a definition either of religion 

or education with which every one will agree, but an 
attempt must be made to indicate in what sense the 
terms are to be used here. Itis assumed that the religion 
referred to is Christianity, although what will be said 
is true, in a less degree, of all religions Man is a composite 
creature, a curious mixture of the spiritual and the 
material, the eternal and the transitory, and the only 
secure basis for his life is religion, not obedience to a 
moral code however exalted, but devotion to a living 
God, the source and completion of all permanent values. 
“Thou has made us for Thyself and our hearts are 
restless until they find rest in Thee ” sums up humanity’s 
need of God, and the development of the divine in man’s 
nature is his one complete safeguard against being 
defeated by those dangers which threaten and ultimately 
kill his body. Therefore, since education is a preparation 
for life, any school or college which ignores religion or 
relegates it to an unimportant position is building a 
superstructure with no foundation. Education, if it is 
to attempt to fulfil its function, must include religious 
training and make it fundamental. 

How can education be based on religion? Dean Inge 
has said that religion is caught, not taught, and this is a 
profound truth. It is a proved fact of experience that 
no one becomes a Christian by studying theology; and 
yet there is a place for teaching. True religion includes 
both revelation and reason ; revelation is primary in 
importance, but a faith which is supported by reason 
is more satisfactory to man, who is made in such a way 
that he demands a rational explanation of the universe 
and a logical basis for his beliefs. Ideally, religion should 
be first caught and then taught ; but, since it is impossible 
to foresee the moment of revelation, the only solution 
of the diffculty is to carry on with the teaching in 
preparation for that moment when it comes. Sheer 
ignorance of the Christian faith lies at the back of much 
of the apparent irreligion of the present day—an ignorance 
even of those tenets which many who deny the validity 
of Christian experience profess to hold. The position 
of the characters in “ Robert’s Wife ” with regard to 
the Sermon on the Mount is far from being unique. 

The schools can deal with the intellectual side of 
religion, but can they provide any opportunities for 
“ catching ” it? The obvious occasion is the morning 
assembly for worship, usually known as school prayers, 
but this is not the whole contribution which the schools 
can make. There, as everywhere, the quiet influence of 
the individual Christian is immeasurable in its effect ; 
and a general atmosphere of unstinted service and 
goodwill pervading the community, though at the time 
accepted as a normal state of affairs, may later be recog- 
nized as the outcome of religious conviction and of lives 
directed by the Spirit of God. Such things as these do 


not appear on the time-table, but they may help to 
make those who share them more ready to respond to 
the call of God when that call comes. 

But the spiritual nature may be approached by the 
avenue of truth and beauty in addition to that of good- 
ness, and there are subjects in the curriculum which 
may open up these ways. Science and mathematics on 
the one hand, music, art and literature on the other hand, 
if taught by those who have a sense of ultimate values, 
will succeed in awakening in many a reverence and joy 
which may lead to an appreciation of the truth and 
beauty of Christianity. 

The opportunity afforded by school worship cannot 
be overestimated, but, unfortunately, quite often that 
opportunity is completely wasted. There still exist 
schools where the same two prayers are read every 
morning, and where the choice of hymns is limited by 
the pianistic capacity of a few pupils more or less 
musically gifted. Such services, though perhaps an 
excellent exercise in concentration for those far advanced 
in the cultivation of the spiritual life, cannot be expected 
to inspire the normal child with zeal for worship or to 
create anything but boredom. The value of school- 
prayers depends primarily on the sincerity and devotion 
of the leader, and secondarily upon a wise choice of 
hymn, reading and prayers, constantly varied, but 
containing familiar elements, and grouped round a 
subject which has some point of contact with the children’s 
experience. As in other things, a careful combining of 
the known with the unknown keeps interest alive and 
increases the possibility that by this means a foundation 
may be laid on which the religious life can be built. 
School prayers that are missed by the boy or girl who 
has left school—and this is the case sometimes with 
most unexpected people—have achieved a valuable 
purpose. 

Knowledge about religion, as distinct from experience 
of religion, may be inculcated in the Scripture lesson, 
and there is wide divergence of opinion as to the best 
method of approaching the subject. Many people think 
there is no middle course between teaching Biblical 
history as such and forcing unwelcome doctrine upon 
helpless unprotected children. Actually, the middle 
course is obvious if the historical approach is treated 
intelligently, for the history and literature in the Bible 
differ from every other type in one important respect. 
They are written from the point of view of the relation 
between God and man, that is to say, they are God- 
centric. The history is the story of God’s dealings with 
His people, the poetry the outpouring to God of praise 
or petition; the prophets speak God’s words and the 
one drama recounts the striving of men to understand 
God’s ways. So to treat the Bible historically means 
to trace a nation’s discovery of the nature of God, while 
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He gradually reveals himself as their ability to compre- 
hend Him develops. Scripture then cannot be taught 
logically apart from religion. 

Can it be taught without any mention of Christian 
doctrine ? That depends to a great extent upon the 
pupils. Avoidance of dogma is possible as far as the 
prepared lesson is concerned, but this is not an age 
when statements are accepted without being subjected 
to criticism and inquiry; and questions about the 
doctrine of the Trinity, the divinity of Christ, the 
function of the Holy Spirit, the value of prayer, and 
other fundamental points may be raised by children 
from the age of seven upward. These must be answered 
as adequately as possible, and, in that way, the child 
brings doctrinal teaching upon himself. This doctrine, 
however, must not be that exclusively held by any one 
branch of the Christian Church, but the basic beliefs 
that are most generally accepted. The teacher should 
have a definite standpoint and should preferably be a 
member of a Christian community, but must be in no 
way a propagandist, and, in fact, will often find it 
necessary to explain a point of view which is not his own. 
The most satisfactory teacher of Scripture will be the 
one who has both sincerity and vision, and whose 
confidence in his own beliefs will lead him to sympathize 
with the perhaps different beliefs of others. 

Intellectually, the Scripture lesson should be on the 
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same level as other subjects, but this has been emphasized 
in the Spens Report and need not be elaborated here. 
There is, however, one danger which the over-zealous 
and newly-instructed teacher should avoid. Insistence 
on the acceptance of the results of Higher Criticism may 
do as much harm as dogmatic assertions of the infalli- 
bility of verbal inspiration exemplified in the English 
translation of the Bible. The implications of the 
discoveries made by modern scholars should be shown, 
but, where these are opposed to the traditional view of 
a passage or incident, it is wiser to present both explana- 
tions with the reasons which govern them than to press 
for an immediate acceptance of either. The teacher of 
Scripture ought, perhaps more than any other, to be a 
student of psychology, and to recognize and cater for 
the alternating periods of mysticism and materialism 
which occur during the child’s school life. But, however 
well equipped he may be, he can work only in faith, 
not expecting to see the result of his teaching nor to 
know whether it has made any permanent impression. 

It is significant that originally all education was 
religious education, and that the earliest schools and 
colleges had a religious foundation. The connexion 
between religion and education appears to be a natural 
one, and, if it were broken, education, though still a 
suitable preliminary for intellectual pursuits, would 
cease to be a training for life. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
| TEACHING FOR CITIZENSHIP—IV 
By J. V. MEASURES, Headmaster, Modern School, Ibstock, Leicestershire 


[RELIGIOUS instruction has always had a place in 

English Elementary schools. In most of the old 
Foundation schools religious instruction was preserved 
by trust—often forming the principal subject of the 
curriculum. 

When the two rival bodies, the National Society and 
the British & Foreign School Society, competed in the 
provision of schools, religious instruction began to take 
a denominational bias. 

The compromise of 1870, the time when the State 
entered the field, resulted in a two-fold administration, 
representing two conflicting ideals: (1) those who 
regarded religion as vital in all education, and (2) those 
who regarded religion in public schools with indifference. 

In the new Board Schools of 1870, religious instruction 
was not included among the subjects to be compulsorily 
taught. The State became neutral: the subject might 
be taken or left. In some form or other it was taken, 
however, in the large majority of schools. In 1902 
local authorities took over the control of elementary 
schools, and, whilst they had to maintain denominational 
schools, they were themselves to be strictly neutral. 
Religious education was treated as a purely local matter 
with which the State was not concerned. 

A new phase began after the war, particularly when 


the “ Hadow ” reorganization of schools began to move 
apace. 

The majority of the new central or ‘‘ modern ”’ schools 
are and will be Council schools, in which religious 
instruction is regulated by the terms of the Cowper 
Temple clause of 1870. The need for a fuller recognition 
of religious education and a desire for an improvement 
in its teaching began to find expression, and local 
authorities, religious leaders, and teachers began to 
collaborate to bring this about. The result was a number 
of excellent “ agreed ” syllabuses. 

It was my privilege to be a member of a Committee 
appointed by the Leicestershire Education Authority, 
(consisting of members of the Education Committee, 
representatives of many religious bodies, and teachers) 
to compile a manual of worship for schools. In 1928 
this Committee produced Prayers & Hymns for use in 
Schools, published by the Oxford University Press. With 
but few changes this Committee continued its work, 
and, in 1931, in collaboration with the Kent Education 
Committee, produced The Little Bible, a companion book 
to the first. To The Little Bible was added an appendix 
for teachers, which included a suggested “agreed ” 
syllabus of religious instruction for infants, juniors and 
seniors. 
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Most of the experimental work was carried out in my 
own school, and the experience gained was invaluable. 

We began our work by recognizing that the ideal and 
guiding principle in all right schemes of religious instruc- 
tion is that the teaching of religion is at the heart of all 
teaching, that religious training is one of the principal 
activities and interests of the school, and that the three 
main methods of religious training in school will be : 

1. Through worship in the school prayers or service. 

2. Through school-life and discipline. 

3. Through the acquisition of religious knowledge. 

Corporate worship is an essential part of religious 
training, and I can conceive of nothing more valuable 
than beginning the day’s work at school with a short 
service in which scholars and staff alike join. If the 
services are to be intimate and real, the children should 
themselves take a very definite part. It is not enough 
that they should be prayed for ; they should say prayers 
for themselves. 

I think that most teachers will agree that children 
love an ordered service ; but there must be variety, and 
there should be special prayers for special occasions, 
e.g. for those leaving school, for sick children, &c. 

What school does not at some time or another have 
a desperately sick scholar? A prayer for that child 
makes a deep impression of intimacy and reality on the 
whole school. And who knows the lasting value of a 
special prayer for those about to leave the school, when 
they meet for school prayers for the last time ? 

The moming service should be short, if the time 
usually set apart for religious instruction is not to be 
unduly encroached upon. We aimed at.a three or four 
minute service, so that, including the morning. hymn, 
the whole of any morning service could be completed 
without haste in about eight minutes. There are now 
several good manuals of worship for use in schools, and 
head teachers have at their disposal thoughtful and 
well-balanced services. 

With regard to prayers and responses, it isnot necessary 
or even desirable to expect of all children complete 
understanding or comprehension, though it is essential 
that the language and meaning shall not entirely be 
above the children in the lower age groups. Children 
should have something to grow into. Through constant 
usage they will become familiar with some of the great 
prayers that have come down from the past. 

Hymns should be carefully chosen; those which 
express the ripe experience of older people should be 
excluded. It is probably true that the hymns we use 
in school will have a more lasting effect than much of 
our teaching. There are so many poor hymns, and even 
bad ones, to be found in books for children, that it 
cannot be stressed too strongly that in selecting hymns 
no pains can be too great. 

There seems to be with children a good field for the 
introduction of strong and dignified music. Their minds 
have not been furrowed by long years of repetition of 
weak and mawkish tunes; nor will there be a feeling 
of irritation or resentment if we separate certain hymns 
from the tunes to which they have for so long been 
married. 
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Children are capable of singing and appreciating 
more difficult and better music than we have been 
giving them credit for. 

If it be urged that religion is a subject for influence 
rather than for instruction, and for a spiritual response 
that cannot be taught, what better method can be 
found to foster these than by beginning each school dav 
with a form of worship in which children and staff share 
in a family spirit ? A short service of dismissal has 
almost as much to be said for it as the morning service. 

The basis of religious education must be the Bible ; 
no system of religious education can be regarded as 
satisfactory save where the reading and study of the 
Bible are carried on in an atmosphere of reverence and 
devotion. 

We all desire to inculcate a love of the Bible ; but 
how often we are handicapped by the fact that generally 
it is the least attractive-looking book in the school. 
The type is so often totally unsuitable, and equally often 
it is bound in funereal black. There is no reason what- 
ever why the best of all books should not be made as 
attractive as other books in the school. 

The full Bible contains so much more than a child 
can read, and so much of it is unsuitable, that it becomes 
essential for schools to have a ‘‘ School Bible” . 
one containing selected passages suitable for children’s 
study, printed in good type, and having Time Charts 
and Maps. 

The planning of Bible-study needs careful thought 
and considerable discrimination, for we must be sure 
that we leave in the minds of our pupils a coherent 
picture, and not merely a collection of interesting but 
unrelated stories. Although there are a number of 
excellent “‘ agreed ” syllabuses available for guidance, 
I am convinced that each school should make its own. 
There are many things to consider before a suitable 
scheme of work can be drawn up... type and 
mentality of child, ability of staff, &c. A syllabus to 
which the staff have given thought and care will be more 
profitable than any ready-made one from outside. 

There should be the same relation between infant 
school and junior school, junior school and senior school 
in religious instruction as there is with other subjects. 
There should be steady progression from simple narrative 
to the more detailed study of the Gospels, history of the 
Hebrews, and of the early Church. 

The practice of learning passages by heart is one on 
which there is a variety of opinion. There are some who 
fear that it may be an easy way of evading real effort 
in teaching. At the same time, my own experience is 
that learning by heart plays an important part in 
religious education. The choice of the passages to be 
learnt should arise from the pupil’s own interest in 
the subject of the passage and in the beauty of the 
language. 

My work for nearly thirty years has been in council 
schools, and I have always been impressed by the 
quality of the teaching in this subject in these schools, 
and those zealots who so often decry the quality and 
value of the work done in them do a serious disservice 
to the cause they have at heart. 
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CO-OPERATION IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


THERE has been an interesting development in 

Kent with regard to religious education. A 
Council of Religious Education has been established 
for the county, consisting of representatives of the 
Kent Education Committee, the teachers, and the 
churches, including the Church of England, Roman 
Catholics, Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists, 
Presbyterians, the Society of Friends, and the Unitarians. 
The functions of the Council are set out as follows: 
(1) To consider all aspects of the religious education of 
children and young people and to consider particularly 
the problems that arise on new housing estates. (2) To 
maintain contact between the various organizations 
interested in religious education and to provide a means 
of extending the knowledge of what is already being 
done by constituent and other organizations to provide 
religious education. (3) To review the religious teaching 
of children of school-age and over school-age, the 
provision of facilities for lectures and courses of study 
for teachers of religion, and any means that may be 
adopted to maintain the interest of children and young 
people in the principles and practice of the Christian 
Faith after school-life, and to make recommendations 


thereon. (4) To promote interest in religious education 
by the collection and dissemination of information, by 
the holding of conferences and by such other means of 
meeting and discussion as may be decided upon. 

The first meeting of the Council was held at Maidstone 
in November, when addresses were delivered by Mr. E. 
Hardy, Chairman of the County Council, and by Mr. J. T. 
Christie, Headmaster of Westminster School. Mr. Hardy 
said that the Council was probably unique in two 
senses, inasmuch as it was probably the only body of 
its kind in the country and represented not only the 
varying views of practically all the organized religious 
bodies, but also those of all grades and types of teachers, 
as well as of the local education authority. Mr. Christie 
referred in his address to the challenge to the Christian 
Faith and way of life by Communism on the one hand 
and Fascism on the other. He said that it was not 
enough for us in our schools simply to hold up these 
creeds to execration. We must meet the challenge by 
showing equal energy, devotion and self-denial in the 
support of our own ideals, and, in this matter, the 
attitude of the teachers of the country was of the first 
importance. 


“| WANDERED LONELY AS A CLOUD” 


Translated by FELIX ROSE 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils ; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay : 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced ; but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee : 
A poet could not but be gay, 
In such a jocund company : 
I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought : 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


W. WORDSWORTH. 


J errais solitaire, comme un nuage 

flotte isolé parfois, haut dans les cieux. 
Prés du lac, tout à coup un tapis fabuleux 
de narcisses, sous les arbres, 

frappa mes yeux. Multitude dorée 

se balançant et dansant sous la brise . . 


Innombrables comme les astres 

qui scintillent parmi la Voie Lactée, 

ils s'étendaient en ligne illimitée 

tout le long de la baie, mouvante frise . . . 
Mon regard les embrassa par milliers, 
s’abandonnant à la vive cadence. 


Les vagues s’agitaient à côté d'eux, 

mais ils les éclipsaient de leur joyeuse dansc. 
Un poċte ne pouvait qu’étre heureux 

en une compagnie si joviale. 

Je regardais, fasciné, loin de savoir 

quel trésor allait soudain m’échoir : 


Car souvent, quand étendu je médite 
pensif, ou suis d'une vacante humeur, 
mon ceil mental évoquant les narcisses 
peuple soudain ma solitude. 

Alors mon cœur s’emplit d'une béatitude 
et danse avec les fleurs ! 
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JUSTICE AND PRIVILEGE 


By F. H. CECIL BROCK, M.A., Principal, Cheshire County Training College 


T HOUSAN DS of people have been greatly puzzled 
to explain to themselves the conduct of the nations 
of Europe during the past few years. The puzzlement 
increased so much during the recent crisis, that it was 
difficult for men to believe that what was reported to 
them as actually happening was a matter of fact, and 
not the cynical irony of some modern Gulliver. After 
the experience of the last great war it must have been 
clear to the whole world that another war would 
threaten the very existence and continuance of our 
civilization. It seemed, therefore, obvious that the one 
urgent need of the moment was for the invention and 
firm establishment of an institution for settling difficulties 
and claims between nations by the criteria of reason 
and fairness, so that the methods of warfare might be 
relegated to the scrap-heap as what they clearly are— 
effete, ineffective and suicidal. Although there is 
scarcely an individual of intelligence who is unaware 
of these facts or opposed to these ideals, yet the nations 
of Europe, Asia and America are dedicating the best 
of their wealth, intelligence and manhood to preparations 
for war. One may be forgiven in a situation so desperate 
for seeking understanding and remedy in every place. 
Is education in any measure to blame for this state of 
things and can education do anything to help our escape ? 
Towards the end of the recent crisis Herr Goebbels, 
the German Minister of Propaganda, is reported to have 
spoken to the following effect: “ Our opponents,” he 
said, “ tell us that we should not be so aggressive ; 
that we should not bang our fists upon the council table. 
We know all about this. We have known all about it 
for the past fifteen years; and much good it did us. 
What notice did our opponents take of us during those 
fifteen years? The Fuehrer has equipped us with 
power and the eyes of all Europe are upon us.” 

The accusation made is clear and is directed against 
Great Britain and her allies. The words can mean only 
that a nation without power may plead for justice, and the 
people of the world will pay no attention to her pleading, 
no matter how right her cause or how eloquent her 
advocacy. Let that nation equip itself with fighting 
men and engines of destruction which are powerful 
enough to lay waste a continent, and the justice of 
her claims becomes immediately apparent. There must 
be something essentially amiss either with the nature 
of man or with his education, if he continues to find 
in war and in preparedness for war the sole arguments 
for the justice of a cause, when he knows well that war 
may mean the end of his dearly-won civilization and of 
the greatness of his race. For, if there be a “ bitter 
need ” of the moment, it is for the conviction that 
justice can be done and must be done, and the equally 
inevitable conviction that justice can never be achieved 
by identifying its claims with the persuasions of 
superior power. 

The ideas which most strongly affect the minds of 


the young, and remain with them as the principles by 
which they shape their lives, are not those pure ideals 
taught in the classroom by impeccable theorists, but 
those which they sift out for themselves from the experi- 
ences which they undergo and which they make others 
to undergo. It is an inquiry worthy of our consideration 
to ask whether the ideas of justice and of its relationship 
to power which children must gather from their experi- 
ences in schools are not in some degree responsible for 
the strange facts which are before us. Do we teach 
children by example and by organization that justice 
is based upon the fairness of the claims of the parties 
concerned, and not upon their power to enforce their 
will? My experience may have been unusual and 
unfortunate (though I doubt this); but I have never 
been connected with an educational institution in which 
any view of justice prevailed in the example of authority 
other than that embodied in Herr Goebbels’ indictment. 

No institution has been so influential in the effects 
of its practice and example upon the education of moral 
and social ideals as the public school. Much of what 
the public schools have initiated in this matter of 
moral and social training has been taken over and 
modified for the use of other types of school. Inventive- 
ness and an intuitive understanding of the tendencies 
of boys have usually been the strongest weapons in the 
equipment of public school reformers. Theory and 
criticism of educational ideas have been less noticeable 
and less respected. As a result some of the most widely- 
known and adopted of public school institutions have 
been more remarkable for fitness in satisfying the 
immediate tendencies of boyhood than for foreseeing 
and building up the powers of mind and character 
which changing situations demand. The prefect- 
system, which has been so widely and warmly applauded, 
is one of those pieces of organization which seem to 
meet the immediate demands of school with remarkable 
success, but are open to criticism, when considered as 
a preparation for the larger responsibilities of modern 
life. 

After a wide experience of the system in many con- 
texts, Mr. J. H. Simpson* has recently pointed out that, 
even where the grosser evils are absent, the methods 
usually practised by prefects are culpably wasteful of 
time and energy and of the legitimate interests of young 
boys. At the same time they give the prefects them- 
selves a notion of the meaning of authority which is 
the last interpretation that the present needs of the 
world demand. The practice of which he speaks is 
that the prefect, when a job has to be done, shouts: 
“ Fag.” Whatever the junior boys are doing, they 
must all cease to do it on the instant, and rush to 
obey the command. The last small boy to arrive has 
the task to perform. 


* Sane Schooling. (7s. 6d. Faber.) 
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The foolishness of the system must be obvious—its 
wastefulness of energy; its arrogant interruption of 
whatever the boys are doing; the fact that small boys, 
as a result, are likely to regard their spare time as 
something not to be used, but to be squandered ; the 
choice to perform the task of, possibly, the one boy 
intelligently occupied, for he is most likely to linger 
in abandoning his occupation to obey the annoying 
summons. 

What is to be said of the ideas of authority and of 
justice which boys, big and little, are learning? The 
consolation of the exploited fag is usually stated to be 
that he will one day become a prefect and have the 
privilege of exercising his authority upon similar lines. 
Where is the consideration for the claims of others, 
even the powerless, as of equal importance with our 
own? Where is the sense of high and delicate responsi- 
bility in the holder of power which alone makes such 
power tolerable? Where is the slowly forming ideal 
of justice which is to replace the rule of force? How, 
by such means, are the men to be trained of whom the 
world has need? How can such people be expected 
to destroy that conception of justice of which Herr 
Goebbels complains and to enthrone the noblest of 
human virtues by which alone civilization can be pre- 
served ? 

The more flagrantly evil forms of school organization 
have not been mentioned. Mr. C. W. R. Nevinson* 
has recently written in remarkably dispassionate 
language of his experiences in a famous public school. 
The personal misery of the years spent there becomes 
apparent, and the humiliating and dangerous methods 
of seeking amusement, in which the older boys indulged, 
. were the direct cause in his case of a serious illness, 
which almost resulted in death. The whole experience 
which he there suffered may well account for the life- 
long pessimism and sense of wrong that so strongly 
mark his memories. 

It is difficult to believe that any sound notion of 
authority, of responsibility, of justice can be formed 
by boys who find the gift of power interpreted as freedom 
to deal out for amusement gross and brutal treatment 
to those whose only offence has been that they are weak. 

But it must not be thought that the older boys are 
those who alone provide bad examples to the young. 
It is a common enough circumstance to read in the 
daily paper of some schoolmaster or schoolmistress 
summoned for trial for inflicting an excessive punishment 
upon a pupil. The plea of the defence is almost always 
based upon the privilege of the teacher, and that plea 
is seldom made in vain to the sympathy of a British 
jury. The popular view appears to be that the possession 
of authority invests a man with some kind of immunity 
from criticism, even though his conduct show excess 
which would be immediately condemned in a private 
person. If a boy throws mud at my car and I cane 
him, my chances of being justified are small. If a boy 
throws a piece of paper at a classmate and is caned by 
the master, whose peace he has broken, then authority 
must be upheld. 

* Paint and Prejudice. 


(15s. Methuen.) 
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When an assistant master reports a dispute between 
a boy and himself to a headmaster, it is assumed that 
the boy is wrong, and the guilt must lie heavily indeed 
at the master’s door, if privilege is to yield place to 
justice. It is usually agreed among assistant masters 
that the one failing which they cannot pardon in a head 
is that he “lets his assistants down.” This is found 
to mean that there is an understanding among decent 
schoolmasters that, where a difference arises between 
teacher and taught, the fault lies with the weak and it 
is the business of supreme power to support authority. 

One of the most obvious facts which a stranger 
notices when he moves among the children of the poor 
is the attitude of suspicion or wariness, if not of 
unfriendliness, with which he is regarded. The more 
his appearance and bearing suggest authority, the more 
marked is the caution in the attitude of these children 
towards him. Although the teachers and parents of 
children in elementary schools would, as a rule, not 
tolerate many of the more violent practices of public 
schools, yet it is an obvious fact that elementary children 
show by their behaviour that they are convinced of the 
fact that authority is something vested in adults in 
which children cannot expect to share. To them, as 
to their fellows in public and secondary school, experience 
has taught that authority will demand as its right 
exemption from question and criticism, even when it 
has given decisions which are unjust, or declared for 
purely personal reasons. The poorer child has the 
additional impediment to surmount that he can rarely 
look forward to a time when he will himself be in a 
position to exercise authority even of so dubious a kind. 
Unfortunately, the only authority which such people 
are usually able to exercise is over the children of their 
own households. Many of the difficulties which teachers 
have to face grow out of this vicious circle through 
which the poor have to pass. 

The mistake concealed in all this thought and practice 
is no new one. It is discussed in the Republic of Plato. 
‘““My doctrine,” says Thrasymachus in that book, “ is 
that justice is simply the interest of the stronger.” 
The rest of the magnificent argument which follows 
exists to refute this tenacious untruth. In every 
generation it is reborn and begins again to threaten the 
existence of reason and of progress. The basic fallacy 
lies not in the realm of morals nor of ideals, but of fact. 
The Greeks were quick to grasp it. The question which 
they raised is the question which this generation must 
truthfully answer or risk destruction. “‘ Does justice,” 
they asked, “ exist as a convenient institution, invented 
by man, at the best to secure smooth social working 
and at the worst to conceal and to justify the selfish 
claims of power; or is justice something inherent in 
the world in which we live—in nature and in man—which 
we must learn to discover, to understand and to respect, 
lest by our disregard of it we perish from the earth ? ” 

That justice is a reality which exists by nature was 
clear to both Socrates and Plato. From them we learn 
also the conception of justice as that organization of 
society in which the nature and powers of each individual 
are so fully respected that he is enabled to perform to 
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the full the service which he is best fitted to contribute. 
Only by striving continually for such an aim could men 
hope to adjust themselves harmoniously to the world 
about them and achieve that good life which the 
Athenian so greatly desired. 

We train the young craftsman to treat with profound 
respect the materials and tools of his craft. It requires 
no great intelligence and no subtle grasp of metaphysical 
principles to realize that a chisel, if used as a screw-driver, 
does less satisfactory service and becomes a less effective 
chisel. If a cardboard box be used to contain liquid, 
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the purpose is imperfectly achieved, and box and contents 
are wasted. No one suggests that the reason for the 
respectful use and care of tools and materials is a 
conspiracy on the part of the tools to gain for themselves 
privileged treatment. It seems strange that justice in 
the treatment of inanimate tools and materials should 
be regarded as mere common sense, but that this 
principle should be derided as a ruse and a pretence 
when it is claimed for human beings. Can it be that 
even educators have not yet realized that human beings 
are a possession of value ? 


THE BATTLE OF THE BRIDGE OF DEE 


By “MARTHA MOSS” 


[* was the history lesson, and nothing could be 
duller... 

Beyond the dirt-spattered windows, hermetically 
sealed, grey sleet was driving horizontally against a 
background of blackened houses, with greasy attic 
windows and ancient chimneys irremediably broken. 
It was the last period of the winter afternoon, and the 
green-washed walls of the classroom began to grow 
ghostly and shadowy. Thirty-four boys, ranging from 
sleek, well-groomed Rosemount lads at the top to tow- 
headed George Street toughs at the bottom, drowsed 
in the warm, airless “ fug.” 

The master was discoursing endlessly on Scottish 
history of the time of Charles the First. The beheaded 
king scarcely aroused in the memory of these boys a 
faint vision of pale face and pointed beard. The master 
was following the complicated political meanderings of 
the Solemn League and Covenant. The lads thought 
of the football league and the Aberdeen team which was 
part ofit. The nullity of the master’s face, the monotony 
of his voice, the heaped-up dejection of his long, thin 
body, as he lounged against the class-room table, increased 
the gloom of the boys. Three-quarters of an hour 
before the bell would release them, before they would 
jam on their caps and rush through darkening streets 
to the comforting meal of scalding tea and satisfying 
baps! Meaningless, sonorous and evocative only of 
casual associations, the names droned in their ears— 
Argyll, Hamilton, David Leslie, Gordons, Campbells, 
Grahams, Montrose. 

The master paused. What a job! Look at them, 
like so many blobs of dough! Of course the stuff was 
dull, but the book was prescribed by the Education 
Authority and there it was. The day-school certificate 
demanded this sort of thing. Pretty fortunate, though, 
that school wasn’t all like this, for was not this Badminton 
‘Night, and wouldn’t he be disporting himself, in a few 
hours, with Betty Burgess in the lighted gym, madly 
chasing the swift shuttlecock until yellow globules 
seemed to dance before his eyes? “Oh, well played, 
Betty ! ” he would cry, and maybe she would smile on 
him, and they would have coffee together, and talk of 
the week’s films, and the school, and the other teachers. 


“ Well, what’s the matter ? ”’ 

The toughest boy in the class, an undersized raga- 
muffin who lived in a slum clearance house near the 
Bridge of Dee, was suddenly and wildly in action, 
waving his arm, cracking his fingers, rising half out of 
his seat. 

“ Please, sir!” 

With Johnny Milne it could mean only one thing. 

The master adopted his firmest expression. 

“ No, you may not leave the room, so soon before the 
bell rings!” 

“ Oh, but please sir, it’s nae that!” 

“ Speak English ! ” 

‘* Please, sir, I read in a paper that Montrose fought 
a battle at the Brig’ o’ Dee.” 

The urchin, wide-eyed and flinging his yellow hair 
off his brow, was standing up in the attitude of a dog 
begging to be taken for a walk. The master looked at 
him with contempt and pity : the ragged blue trousers, 
the elbowless jacket, the dirty shirt and rumpled stock- 
ings, the necktie like a driblet of string ... 

But the class was as if electrified. Every boy knew 
the Bridge of Dee, its round, ribbed arches, its narrow 
causeway, its coats of arms on the stone-work, the clear 
brown water of Dee flowing under it, Aberdeen on one 
side, the fields of Kincardine with farms and stackyards 
on the other. 

The master had never heard of such a battle. 

“ But that’s not in the book, Milne. Are you sure 
you're not dreaming ? ”’ 

The boy was amazed. 

“ Oh, but I read all about it. The Aberdeen folk 
didna want Montrose to enter the city, so they pit on 
their armour an’ manned the brig. There was walls 
round Aberdeen at that time, the book said, and they 
shut the gates when they left the town. They come 
along the Hardgate to the Bng, an’ there was Montrose’s 
men on the ither side.” 

“ Good, good! Go on.” 

The other boys, straining towards Milne with their 
elbows on the desks and their eyes bright with interest, 
murmured amongst themselves. 

“ Silence ! ” rapped the master. 
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The ragamuffin gulped with excitement and began 
again. 

“ Montrose asked the Aberdeen folk to surrender, and 
said if they didna he would give them no quarter.” 

Findlay, a George Street boy, leapt to his feet. 

“ Please sir, the paper he sent is in the Public Library, 
it’s in a frame now for everybody to see.” 

“ Really ? Very good, Findlay.” 

The master had a faint sense that something ought 
to be done in schools about the teaching of local history. 

Milne was in the corridor passage between the desks, 
beside himself with pride and eagerness. 

“ The folk said no, so they fought on the Brig o’ Dee, 
Montrose’s men an’ the town folk. But the Dee was 
low at the time, an’ Montrose crossed by the ford, an’ 
got into Aberdeen. Then he dang doon a’ the hooses 
an’ murdered maist o’ the folk.” 

The class was silent with horror. In imagination, 
every boy in the class saw some distant ancestor of his 
own fighting heroically on the bridge; a picture of 
struggling men, of armour flashing in the sunshine and 
stour, of the dead lying in heaps or falling headlong 
into the Dee, rose before their minds. They remembered 
the sunny days when they had bathed from the grassy 
bank near the Comb Works, when the water of Dee 
had flowed over their young, naked bodies; then they 
thought they heard the thunder of cannon, the clash of 
arms, and saw the amber water change to a sullen red. 
From the lips of a ragged urchin, they had heard a 
passage of their own history. They saw the walls of 
Aberdeen, the broken gates. They saw the soldiers going 
from house to house, looting, sacking, murdering. 
They heard the screams of women and children who 
were like their own mothers and playmates. 


The Institute of Education.—Last September, the 
University of London Institute of Education moved into 
the new University building in Bloomsbury. This shift 
from overcrowded and somewhat dingy conditions into 
magnificently modern quarters symbolizes the increasing 
importance of educational studies in London. The Institute 
has now published the first number of a Bulletin. Sir Percy 
Nunn, the late Director of the Institute, contributes 
to it an illuminating article, in which he describes the 
gradual development of facilities for training teachers in 
the universities. In addition the Bulletin provides an 
interesting record of the activities for which the Institute 
now provides. There are special departments for colonial 
students (nearly fifty of them), for the study of child 
development, for the teaching of English as a foreign 
language, for Advanced Research, for International 
Students. This year eight Carnegie Fellows are prosecuting 
advanced studies and research, and just under roo of the 
students come from overseas. All the continents contribute 
their quota—students have come from Syria, Palestine, 
Australia, Burma, China and even from Italy. We look 
forward to reading the next number of this interesting 
Bulletin, and we hope the Institute may find it possible to 
publish it in extended form. 


Psyche.—Several articles of great interest to teachers 
and educationists appear in the current number of Psyche, 
the valuable annual published for the Orthological Insti- 
tute (Kegan Paul, ros.). Prof. Pilley describes and criticizes 
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“ Did they kill the women and bairns, too? ” asked 
a boy. 

“ Everybody ! ” answered Milne. ‘‘ Montrose’s army 
was maistly wild Hielanmen.”’ 

The class shuddered. So that was war. 

The master looked at his watch and started. 

“ Very good, Milne! Very good, man! But now, 
boys, it’s time to write our notes. Ready? 1641, 
Charles I visits Scotland. Come on, Milne, youre a 
grand story-teller, but a lazy scholar. This won't get 
you through the Day School Certificate, you know.” 

The spell was broken, the boys bent their heads over 
tattered exercise books. The master went to the black- 
board and wrote a series of dates. 

Funny he’d never heard of that silly battle. Must 
look it up and verify. Kid might be blethering, of course. 
Funny nobody ever thought of making history real like 
that. Marvellous effect on the class, though. Good idea to 
look for local repercussions of big events, make the boys 
sit up. Ah, but there wouldn’t be time. The programme 
was too stiff, and here that boy Milne had made him late 
with his notes, because that was the bell ringing. Couldn't 
keep them in, either, because it was Badminton Night 
and he wanted to play a set with Betty Burgess .. . 

Whistling, Johnny Milne knotted a grubby scarf 
around his neck, planted a shapeless cap over his ears, 
and, unprotected against the flying sleet, tramped home 
with his hands deep in his trouser pockets. Over his 
cup of well-stewed tea, he informed his mother : 

“ Hey, ma! I telt them a’ aboot the Battle o’ the 
Brig o’ Dee the day.” | 

But his father gave him a withering look and said : 

“ Battle o’ the Brig o’ Dee! Listen tae him! There 
niver wis sic a battle, ye gowk ! ” 


the work being done in the U.S.A. by the influential 
“ Evaluation ” movement, the leader of which is Prof. Ralph 
Tyler, of Chicago. Many good judges consider it, with its 
strong scientific bias, to be one of the most significant 
movements in modern educational theory. The task the 
evaluator sets himself is to make precise observation of the 
results that follow from particular kinds of teaching, 
carried out with particular kinds of classes; and so to 
arrive at a statement of general principles which enables 
him to say what means are most effective in attaining any 
desired aims or “ values.” In the same issue of Psyche, 
Dr. I. A. Richards describes the way in which Basic English 
can be used by teachers of English as a tool for training 
in interpretation, that is to increase the power of the pupils 
of elucidating and displaying the meaning of what is being 
said. Adolph Myers refutes, in vigorous and convincing 
manner, recently published criticisms of Basic English and 
Karl Britton contributes an interesting discussion of the 
relation between the structure of language and the 
“ structure of fact.” Psychologists will welcome Oliver L. 
Reiser’s account of “ Extra-Sensory Perception ” and 
W. Nuttal’s ‘‘ Memoir of a Stammerer,” while for those 
whose prime interest is philosophy there is an article by 
Justus Buchler on the pragmatism of C. S. Peirce and one 
by R. R. Bailey on “ The relationship between Bentham’s 
Ethics and his Sociology.’’ To publish annually a large 
volume of the continued excellence of Psyche is a feat of 
which the Orthological Institute may be justly proud. 
And it is one which deserves the thanks of all those who 
are interested in education and philosophy. 
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HADOW FACT AND HADOW FICTION 


By H. G. STEAD, Ph.D., M.Sc., F.C.P., Education Officer, Chesterfield Education Committee 


[* is twelve years since the publication of the Report 

of the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education upon “ The Education of the Adolescent ” 
set in train that reorganization of our educational 
system which has come to be known as “ Hadowism.”’ 
Subsequent reports on “ The Primary School ” (1931) 
and “The Infant and Nursery Schools ” (1933) com- 
pleted the picture of the process, and the three reports 
together give a picture of what reorganization was 
expected to achieve. During the years that have 
elapsed since the issue of the first report, some of the 
hopes raised have been fulfilled, others have been 
deferred and others again have remained just hopes. 
There is always a danger when an ideal is reduced to a 
system. The process may be necessary, but there is 
always the possibility that the system may come to be 
considered as of greater importance than the ideal and 
that men may fight for the maintenance of the system 
rather than for the ideal of which the system is the 
concrete expression. : 

Hadow reorganization was not, as some would seem 
to think, a process of reclassifying the scholars in the 
schools. It was intended to affect the actual organiza- 
tion of the system of education in force, the content of 
the curriculum and the teaching methods employed. 

The course of history has resulted in the existence 
in England of three systems of education based on 
mediaeval social theory. This theory divided society 
into three groups—those who guard, those who pray 
and those who work. The function of the first class was 
to guard property, and their life was the life of the soldier 
and the courtier. To them the important virtues were 
physical strength, courage, loyalty and social discipline, 
while neither intelligence nor technical skill was much 
emphasized. It is in the educational needs of this class 
that the Public School system originated. The function 
of the second class was to act as mediators between God 
and man, and their occupation was a life of meditation. 
Their life was mental and necessitated a training of the 
mind rather than of the body. Their training was 
abstract and philosophical. Truth had been revealed 
once and for all, and their task was, therefore, one of 
interpretation. The pursuit of the scientific method of 
inquiry was alien to them. In the needs of this class 
arose the academic education given by existing secondary 
schools. The rise to power of the middle classes brought 
with it a demand for the inclusion of scientific subjects 
in the curriculum, but the old outlook of interpretation 
rather than of creative activity remains. The function 
of the third class was to provide society with goods ; 
their occupation was manual labour and their training 
purely vocational. Later, an organized apprentice 
system grew up in the skilled trades. For this class 
education was always empirical and specific. From this 
origin developed the elementary school system. 

These three systems existed in England as vertical 


systems, uncoordinated and having relatively few points 
of contact. It is true that a mass competition was 
organized annually, as the result of which some children 
were able to jump from the elementary system to the 
secondary one, but the work of Gray and Moshinsky 
on “ Ability and Opportunity in English Education ’’* 
shows how small a part ability to profit plays in the 
possibilities of obtaining a “secondary ” education 
compared with ability to pay. 

The Hadow Report on the Education of the Adolescent 
was based upon the assumption that the Elementary 
and Secondary School systems could be replaced by one 
system with a horizontal division at the age of eleven- 
plus. Education below that age was to be Primary: 
beyond it all education was to be secondary. The 
report states (Recommendation 3) : “ Primary education 
should be regarded as ending about the age of eleven-plus. 
A second stage should then begin, and this stage. . . 
should . . . be regarded as a single whole, within which 
there will be a variety of types of education, but which 
will generally be controlled by the common aim of 
providing for the needs of children who are entering and 
passing through the stage of adolescence.” Again, in 
Recommendation 8, it is stated: “ It is desirable that 
education up to the age of eleven-plus should be known 
by the general name of Primary Education, and educa- 
tion after that age by the general name of Secondary 
Education.” This is the Hadow fiction of organization. 
The fact is that the pre-Hadow secondary schools 
retain their superior standards of staffing, equipment, 
and general amenities. What is still more important is 
the fact that they maintain their superior social status 
and the superior economic reward which results from 
this. The two systems remain divided vertically—with 
perhaps a little more contact than before, but with no 
real fusion into one system. The hope of a system of 
secondary education built upon a primary one remains 
unfulfilled. 

Of the content of education the Hadow Committee 
said (Recommendation 6): “ A humane or liberal 
education is not one given through books alone but one 
which brings children into contact with the larger 
interests of mankind. It should be the aim of schools 
of the last three types (t.e. all schools for children of 
eleven-plus except the existing secondary ones) to provide 
such an education by means of a curriculum containing 
large opportunities for practical work and closely 
related to living interests.” Why are the children of 
the existing secondary schools excluded from this 
“humane and liberal education’’? They receive an 
education mainly from books, and it is not, therefore, 
according to the Hadow Committee’s definition a 
“ humane and liberal ”?” one. One is inclined to feel sorry 

(Continued on page 220) 


* See Political Arithmetic, edited by L. Hogben; Allen & 
Unwin, 1938. 
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STUDIO BOOKS 


PICTURE MAKING BY CHILDREN 
By R. R. TOMLINSON, 
Senior Art Inspector to the London County Council. 
12 CoLouR PLATES AND NUMEROUS OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


This book has special significance and value for every teacher and 
educationist. Wrappers, 7s. 6d. Cloth, ros. 6d. 


CRAFTS FOR CHILDREN 
By R. R. TOMLINSON, 


6 COLOUR PLATES AND NUMEROUS OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS 
A companion work of the above. 


Wrappers 7s. 6d. Cloth ros. 6d. 
HOW TO DO IT SERIES 


This series is designed for the student or teacher who wants to see 
how the expert works. Each volume is fully illustrated. 


New Votume—No. 20. MODELLING FOR AMATEURS. 


By CLIFFORD and ROSEMARY ELLIS. An ideal book for 
teacher and student. 7s. 


1. MAKING AN Ercuina, by Levon West an. 7 
2. Woop-ENGRAVING AND Woopcuts, by Clare 
Leighton ae 78. 
3. MAKING A Warer-Covour, by George Pearse Ennis 10s. 
4. pi e FOR REPRODUCTION, by Ashley 
v 


78. 
§. MODELLING AND SCULPTURE, by Sargeant Jagger, A. R.A. 78. 
6. PAINTING A PortrRalt, by P. A. de László 108. 
7. Maxtnc Porrery, by bang de Sager jg © 7s 
8. MAKING A Puoroorar, b Ansel Adams .. M 78; 


9. EMBROIDERY DESIGN, Booker 

10, ANIMAL DRAWING, by ae Skeaping 

11. MAKING A LITHOGRAPH, gt Stow Wengenroth 
12. Figure DrawING, by Iain Macnab 

13. INTERIOR DECORATING, by Duncan Miller .. 
14. AMATEUR MOVIES AND How TO MAKE ideas by Alex 


Strasser 
1§. TEXTILE DESIGN, by Antony W. Hunt 
16. PAINTING IN Ons, by Bertram Nicholls 
17, Woop CARVING, by Alan Durst 
18. MAKING A POSTER, by Austin Cooper 
19. DESIGNING FOR THE STAGE, by Doris Zinkeisen 


In preparation: THE Scarier LETTERING. 78. 6d. 
Soap SCULPTURE. 7s. 6d. 


ART FOR CHILDREN 
By ANA M. BERRY. 


A new reprint of a popular favourite. 8 CoLour PLATES AND 100 
TONE PLATES. Wrappers ss. Cloth 7s. 6d. 


CHILDREN’S ART BOOK 


By GEOFFREY HOLME. 
PrRoFusELY ILLUSTRATED IN MONOTONE AND COLOUR. 


The Countryman: “ The Studio has never done better... . ” 
10 by 7} in. Boards, 6s. 


WE WERE IN THE ARK 
By GEOFFREY HOLME. 


by the author. Connoisseur: ‘‘ A book for children 
that survives in each one of us.” 


TERRELL RERRRELELS KK ER 


ie eee 


Over 100 drawin 
and for the chi 


10 by 7} in. Cloth, 6s. 


READ * THE STUDIO ” REGULARLY 


“The most beautifully illustrated magazine in the world.” 
Monthly, 2s. Annually, 28s. post free 


THE STUDIO LTD., 44 LEICESTER SQ., LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Self-Feeding Model 
Price 18 guineas 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS 


IMPLE, economical and reliable, and 
although guaranteed for I0 years 
there are to-day hundreds of machines 
with longer service still giving every 
satisfaction. 


The Duplicator you can rely upon 


Flat Bed Models from 45/- 
Rotary a » I2gns 


Write for School Booklet 
Established 
1891 


DUPLICATOR 
COMPANY LIMITED 


12 KING STREET, sass Sod 
LONDON C. 2 


HRT 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
and VACATION COURSES 


Page 
Alliance Française. Courses in French. 
July I-31, 1939 sa iş .. 253 
Besancon, University of. Courses in French. 
July-September, 1939.. T 253 
SERN Varied programme july 26-August 8, 
252 
Brighton. Animal Biology. Adusi 5-17, 1939 253 
Citizen House. Art of Acting and Dramatic 
Production. April 6-16, 1939 e 253 
Lausanne University of. French. Four cour rses 
of three weeks each from July 17, 1939 253 
Loughborough Summer School. Varied Pre: 
gramme. August 5—-September 2, 1939 252 
Nancy, University of. French and esac 
Courses of 3, 4, 8 and 12 weeks from July |, 
1939 . 133 
Rennes, University of. er Holiday and y (March) 
other Courses. July 18 to August 31, 1939 133 
(March) 
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for them until one reflects that in a world dominated by 
economic power they may have compensations which 
outweigh the value of a “ humane and liberal education.” 

All would agree on the need for a reform of the 
curriculum, and most would agree that education 
should be general and not vocational. In fact, the 
academic training of existing secondary schools is 
definitely vocational. The Hadow Committee’s report 
has been widely interpreted as meaning that post- 
primary schools other than existing secondary ones 
should have a more practical bias. The inference seems 
to be that many people do not need an academic training. 
The real question is whether all people do not need a 
practical training in some real trade in order that they 
may realize that the mind is only a part of the whole 
man. 

The staple diet of the pre-Hadow elementary schools 
was the “3 Rs.” In practice Hadow reorganization 
has resulted in these being replaced by the “ 2 Ps ”— 
practical activities and physical training. Now, a mere 
change of, or addition to, the subjects of a curriculum 
is not educational reorganization. Much education in 
this country has consisted of training in techniques and 
skills—the processes of arithmetic and the rules of 
composition. To replace these tricks by other tricks is 
to give the patient another dose of the same old medicine 
from a differently shaped bottle in the hope that he will 
not detect the fraud. 

In the Hadow reorganization the primary school was 
to cater for all children up to the age of r1-plus. Of the 
curriculum of such schools the Hadow Report said 
(Recommendation 30) : “ The curriculum of the primary 
school is to be thought of in terms of activity and 
experience, rather than of knowledge to be acquired 
and facts to be stored.” Yet most primary schools 
consist of ranges of classrooms and most classes in 
primary schools are large. There is not much oppor- 
tunity of activity or of experience for the child who has 
to remain seated at a school desk all his school day. 
Activity needs space in which to be active and experi- 
ence needs a stimulating environment. . Until the 
primary school has rooms adapted for a variety of 
activities, and until the staffing of such schools is much 
more liberal than it is at present, the recommendations 
of the Hadow Committee as to the nature of its curricu- 
lum will remain another fiction. 

There remain the methods. Here there are signs of 
progress, but a feeling of despair that conditions often 
make desirable methods impossible. It has been stated 
that a mere change from skills based upon the pen and 
books to skills based upon chisels and saucepans is not 
enough. There has been current a view that the child’s 
school-life is so short that all that can be done is to 
instruct him in skills. The emphasis has been on instruc- 
tion and not on learning. There is a Hadow fiction to 
the effect that the school leaving age should be raised 
to 15 for all children (1926—and without exemptions), 
and there is no doubt that while the time factor in the 
education of so many children is so pressing, it will be 
impossible to develop and use methods which are 
educationally desirable. The child needs an environment 
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which stimulates his desire for creative activity, and 
furnishes him with opportunities for the experience 
which develops such activity. Until such an environment 
is provided, the development of an improved technique 
of education must be slow. 

What is needed is a real science of child growth. 
At present our outlook is atomistic. We see physical 
defects and call in the doctor: we see mental defects 
and call in the psychiatrist or psychologist: we see 
moral defects and refer the child to the Probation 
Officer and the Juvenile Court: we see educational 
retardation and say it is a problem for the teacher. 
But it is a unitary child with whom we are dealing all 
the time. Progress in educational method awaits a real 
science of the growth of children. 

In all educational reorganization there are two stages. 
The first is the provision of the necessary buildings and 
equipment, of adequate staffing, and of general amenities. 
The second is the critical examination of principles and 
the devising of sound experiment, with a view to the 
discovery of methods which shall produce the maximum 
benefit to all children. We do not at present know the 
laws of growth, neither are we fully aware of all the 
potentialities latent in children, for, so far, we have not 
had a scientifically devised children’s environment. 
Hadow reorganization has done much to improve the 
buildings and equipment of senior schools ; much still 
remains to be done in the primary ones. A more liberal 
provision of nursery accommodation is one outstanding 
need. But the main task, that of devising methods 
which in a carefully planned environment shall stimulate 
creative activity and provide the soil for its blossoming, 
remains before us. 

Hadow reorganization has brought to light many 
problems hitherto unsuspected. It is to be hoped that 
the organization suggested will not become a system, to 
be defended as a system, without reference to the ideals 
which inspired the pioneers. To do so would be to 
provide the children committed to our care with stones 
for bread. 


New Pipeless Organ.—The age-old craft of the tradi- 
tional organ-builder and the skill of the electrical engineer 
have been brought together in the production of the Midgley- 
Walker pipeless organ. The invention of Mr. A. H. 
Midgley, the new organ has been made in collaboration 
with Mr. Reginald Walker, head of the 112-years-old 
organ-building firm of Walker & Sons, Ruislip. The 
purpose of the organ is not entirely to supersede the 
traditional pipe organ, but to provide an alternative 
musical instrument where pipe-organs are impracticable, 
and thus to improve the scope of pipe-organ playing 
generally. Features of the new pipeless organ are: it is 
the first electrophonic instrument to be sponsored by one 
of the old church organ-builders ; it is claimed to have a 
true “ additive ” effect hitherto obtainable only on pipe- 
organs ; it can be played in silence, only the player (and, 
if necessary, his teacher) hearing the music through ear- 
phones ; it can be used along with an existing pipe-organ 
to supplement or dispense with some of its tone ranges; 
it occupies little space and can be taken through an ordinary 
house doorway; it causes no electrical interference with 
television or radio; and it costs about as much in electric 
current as a medium-sized domestic electric fire. 
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Educational Nature Pictures 
for use in Schools 
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For Nature Study in the class-room there is no finer aid for Teachers 
than these beautifully Coloured Nature Pictures. Printed on fine art 
paper (size 14$ in. by 9}in.), they have been painted in full colours 
with strict naturalistic accuracy. Not only do they give pupils a perfect 


mental picture of the subject under discussion ; they illustrate pictorially 
other salient detail such as the leaves, fruits, &c. With these fine prints on 
the schoolroom walls, interest in the study of Nature is doubled—which 
makes it easier both for the teacher and the student. 


Special 
“PERMO” SERIES 


Of Particular Interest to Education 
Authorities 


These Nature Pictures are also supplied mounted 
with a special ‘‘ Permo” Covering ready to hang 
on schoolroom walls. This “ Permo” Covering 
has a hard, glossy, cellulose finish, which makes 
the print impervious to dirt, finger marks, ink 

es, etc. Hung round the walls, they make 
a really fine addition to any classroom and last 
almost indefinitely. 2/- each, or 25/- per set of 
16. (British Birds, 3 sets, 30/- per set of 20). 
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The branches of Nature Study covered 
by these illustrations are : 


*GARDEN FLOWERS 4 sets of 16 
*BRITISH BIRDS 3 sets of 20 
*BRITISH FRUITS 2 sets of 16 


*BRITISH WILD FLOWERS 


2 sets of 16 
BRITISH TREES 


2 sets of 16 
3/6 each series 


hg Those marked with an asterisk are on the 
L.C.C. List. With British Wild Flowers and 
British Trees, an additional set of 16 drawings 
are included. 


SPECIAL CONFERENCE DISPLAY 


at W. H. SMITH & SON LTD. 
MOSTYN ST., LLANDUDNO 


Come and SEE these*Pictures for 
yourself. For the duration of the 
Teachers’ Conference, W. H. 
SMITH & SON are making a 
Special Display of them for your 
benefit. NOWHERE ELSE can 
you see them all side by side—so 


that you can choose just the 
Series most suited to your par- 
Besides, 
you'll get a far better idea of their 
usefulness and attractiveness by 


ticular requirements. 


seeing them. 


RTS-LUTTERWORTH PRESS 


4 BOUVERIE STREET: LONDON: E:C:4 


Stand No. 16, Odeon Ballroom, Liandudno 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MORE LOGIC ON DEMOCRACY 


S1r,—I have read your editorial comment, my own 
letter, and Mr. Compton’s brilliant debating speech, 
with deep interest, some misgiving, and great amusement 
respectively. 

I would not presume to tell Mr. Compton in public 
why his mind went back to his undergraduate debates 
on reading my letter; the association of ideas is a 
complex and painful subject. 

As to my mental processes. They are quite different 
from those with which Mr. Compton, by means of super- 
Sherlockian insight, has seen fit to furnish me. I use 
adjectives to express my exact views ; that is why I do 
not hold the view with which Mr. Compton has credited 
me, and has sought to destroy me for holding. 

I am not concerned to “ denigrate ’’—what a word ! ” 
—or even to hoodwink either democracy or democrats. 
I merely want Mr. Compton to do a bit of hard thinking 
to remove the major weaknesses of his Council’s Mani- 
festo. If it was written for democrats, I don’t like it: 
and, if it was written for the non-converted, only 
Matthew Arnold could describe the type of mind to 
which it would appeal. 

It is too wordy, too long, and too polysyllabic. In 
fact, the entire difference between Mr. Compton and me 
on the point is this: he says that the “ issue ” with 
which the Manifesto is supposed to deal is “ terribly 
simple.” (What does Mr. Compton use adjectives for, 
I wonder ?) I say that the Manifesto’s way of dealing 
with the said “issue ” is simply terrible. That’s all. 

I admit that my P.S. was unnecessary and provocative; 
I also gladly plead guilty to heavy-handedness. But 
I don’t try to obfuscate any one whose mental processes 
are unimpeded by polysyllabic growths. With your 
point of view, Sir, I am in full agreement, partly because 
it happens to be my own. The error, if error there were, 
in my major premise was caused by lack of clarity and 
definition—but not my lack! I have appealed unto 
Dickens; to Dickens let me go. Dickens did not 
tolerate Mr. Elijah Pogram, author of the Pogram 
Defiance ; and his account of the meeting between that 
worthy and the Three Literary Ladies, when, being all 
out of their depth together, they floundered about and 
splashed up words famously, still rings true to-day, 
especially as regards Manifestoes. 

I fully agree that democracy, if it is to endure as a 
great force, must sometimes lift up its voice—but let 
that voice be clear and “ understanded of the people.” 
And let us first give an example—as I think we are 
beginning to—of hard work, restraint and understanding, 
before assuming that others will naturally find our views 
sensible, merely because we happen to hold them. _ 

May I for a moment assume the Jester’s privilege of 
seriousness. The greatest of all Rules of Life, for 
democrats or others, is the Sermon on the Mount. 
It owes a great deal of its appeal, apart from the nobility 
of its thought, and its practical common sense, to its 
lovely simplicity of language. 

I make no doubt, Sir, that both you and Mr. Compton 
are at one with me on this point, and on its implications. 

J. D. ANDREWS. 
Holm House, 
Musselburgh, Midlothian. 


SUMMER GODPARENTS 


SIR—I have read with interest the account by Miss 
Kwapinska (March issue p. 164) of the system whereby 
in Poland an organisation of Summer Godparents 
provides adequate and carefree holidays for poor 
students—otherwise unable to have them. The idea 
seems admirable. 

It must be hoped that none of our students has to 
suffer the hardships that Miss Kwapinska’s illustrious 
fellow countrywoman—Madame Curie—had to, as she 
fought.an agonizing struggle through her university life. 

Be that as it may, we too must have our “ hard-ups,”’ 
for whom the proper summer holiday and relief from 
strain are either difficult or impossible without help. 
There may already exist, with us, some organization 
doing for students here what is being now done in 
Poland. If so, it should be made widely known. If 
not, cannot one be set on foot here—perhaps, Sir, by 
your help? One may be sure that, if the need exists, 
summer godparents will no more be wanting here than 
in Poland. 

I should be very glad to pay for a two months’ holiday 
for two students (one of either sex) of any age or nation- 
ality, now at any of our universities, who, without help, 
cannot look forward to a real and carefree holiday this 


summer. MARK COLLET. 


Ballamanaugh, 
Sulby, Isle of Man 


[We hope that Sir Mark Collet’s generous example 
will be widely followed. Letters in reference to this 
matter should be addressed to the Editor, who will be 
glad to make the necessary arrangements.—EDITor]. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS TRAINING 


S1rR,—The article by the President of the National 
Union of Teachers, heralding the report of a careful 
inquiry by the Union, is a welcome sign that people 
outside the training colleges are taking a keen interest 
in what goes on inside those institutions. It has not 
always been so. The points raised by Mrs. Parker’s 
article are many and various. May I be allowed to make 
specific reference to three of them ? 

(1) “ In 1937, of 462 graduate members of training 
college staffs, 205 were untrained!” The note of 
exclamation indicates Mrs. Parker’s opinion of the fact, 
and I agree. But it would not be fair to infer that the 
colleges are belittling their own ratson d'être. Often 
they are faced with the difficulty that the outstanding 
candidate for a lectureship, as regards attainments and 
personality, is technically untrained. The solution of 
the difficulty is not easy. 

(2) “ Far from allowing the present slender connexion 
to be weakened, as is being suggested in some quarters, 
I should welcome the eventual recognition of teacher- 
training as a proper function of the universities.” 
Again I agree, in principle (blessed phrase !). I thoroughly 
dislike certain rumours that have reached me on this 
point. But I would underline Mrs. Parker’s word 
“ eventual.” Most of the universities would take fright 
at the thought of assuming responsibility for the training 
of teachers of children under 11. They are not prepared, 
as they themselves would probably be the first to insist. 

(Continued on page 224) 
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THE MIND’S EYE 


A VISUAL APPROACH TO COMPOSITION 
by GRAHAM CHERRY, B.A. 


With a Preface by J. C. Dent, M.A., Head Master, Westminster City School 
128 pages, with 10 plates. 2s. 


This book is an attempt to use the picture as a means of training the powers of observation, of arousing curiosity 
and of guiding it along lines of thought, where curiosity passes into Interest, and Interest into sympathy. It seeks 
by means of the image to stir the imagination, and to set free that flow of ideas without which the writing of English 


x 
MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


LIFE AND PROGRESS HISTORIES 
by D. G. PERRY, B.A., and R. M. S. PASLEY, M.A. 

288 pages, with 12 plates, and 28 maps and charts. 

This book deals with modern European history in a manner different from that of the conventional text-book. While 

treating the political and economic aspects in a thorough and comprehensive fashion, it also takes into account 


the many social and cultural developments of the period among European peoples. An outstanding feature of the 
book is the detailed consideration it gives to the post-war period. 


Write for specimen copies to: 


A. & C. BLACK LTD 
4, 5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, 
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3s. 6d. 


LONDON, W. 1 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


390 Pages. 5ist Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


THE ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 

The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student's 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 

Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Sambeldge Locals, and the L.C.O. are included. 1,000,000 copies 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.O. 4 


THE STUDENT'S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
| PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on rig of Post 
Card addressed to Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Nineteenth Edition. 420 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated, and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 

on Papers. CTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.O. 4 
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(3) “ The junior school has a strong claim to be regarded 
as a separate stage in the educational process, requiring 
specific training for its special problems.’’ To say that 
I agree is to express myself mildly. Never were truer 
words written. The infant school has a tradition of its 
own, and, thanks to the McMillan sisters and others, 
special training is given to nursery school teachers. 
Furthermore, the senior school is becoming envisaged 
as part of a general system of post-primary education. 
But the junior school is in danger of becoming once 
more ‘‘the neglected middle.” However, first-rate 
experimental work is being done, and the whole problem 
is eminently one for the two-year training colleges. 


T. RAYMONT. 
Furze Cottage, Carbis Bay, Cornwall. 


The Lord High Extinguisher i 
(With apologies to the late W. S. Gilbert and to all ESAVIAN HOUSE 


seHous EENEN) THE HOME OF EVERY SCHOOL REQUISITE 
“The fit must not be unduly burdened or penalized 


merely to maintain the unfit.” (From a speech by a 
certain eugentst.) 

As some day it may happen I shall boss this human show, 
I’ve got a little list—I am the Eugenist— 

I have ’em all ticked off, you see, for only I can know 


Just those who won’t be missed—who never would be z mi ° 
missed. ICIency 


The knock-knee’d, double-jointed, and girls with shingled 
hair, . 


All families of ten, unless their pa’s a millionaire ; S e rvice 


All pensioners and poets and such sickly hangers-on, 
Å ttention 


And every sort of waster that my eye may light upon ; 
And all the fools who think to dodge the state Biologist — 
They never would be missed, they never would be missed. 


There’s the critical philosopher, and others of his race, 


Like that d—d hologist ! You bet he’ list ! 

Who aii my abe ae the Earth PE i ae OUTSTANDING BOOK SERVICE 
ld pl 

They never sould be missed, they never would be missed. HIGH QUALITY STATIONERY 

The sentimental slobberers who want to pamper crocks,— MODERN DESIGN FURNITURE 


I’m full of human feeling, but I'll have to give ’em socks ! 

The slozzy-headed ministers who crush me with taxation 

To rescue misbegotten brats from just elimination : Factories at 

The child-protection fanatic, the smug philanthropist, High Holborn and Stevenage 
I’m sure they won’t be missed, if you keep the scientist. 


Make no mistake, I know who’s “ fit,’ and who must be 
snuffed out, . 
I am the Eugenist—'tis I must keep the list ; Orders executed with the greatest promptitude 
For Science never can go wrong or feel the smallest doubt 
Which folk will not be missed—it’s hopeless to resist Catalogues of all Departments sent free to Principals 
So all who've been unlucky in the choice of Ma or Dad, 
Having got from one or t’other side some trait that I call 
bad, >- 
By my decree must be held up, or else the thing repeats,— VISITORS ARE SPECIALLY INVITED TO 
A neurasthenic Elia or some poor tuberculous Keats,— 


And all mankind to me must bow, the Omniscient THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 


Eugenist, ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
’Tis I who keep the list ;—My word! shouldn’t J be 
hissed ! ESAVIAN HOUSE, I8I HIGH HOLBORN, 


Kaw Kaw. LONDON, W.C. I 
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Just Published THE EXTERNAL v. THE INTERNAL 


EXAMINATION 
THE GROWTH OF |— AUSTRALIA 


MODERN ENGLAND By K. S. CUNNINGHAM, M.A., Ph.D., Executive Officer, 


Australian Council for Educational Research 


Gilbe 7 Slater | RESENT-DAY criticisms of examinations, especially 
K from the point of view of their effect upon courses 
, of study, lend special interest to a scheme of school- 
: The author’s task of preparing this new edition was accrediting which has been in operation in the State of 
; eee by the gs which sais in his death Victoria, Australia, since 1916. Like the other Australian 
a geet H Ae ence ek aad as ier Si RS States, Victoria has two main examinations at the 
‘ Second Edition, Mrs. Vera Anstey, his friend and secondary school level. The first or Intermediate 
pupil, has indicated the lines along which he was Examination is taken at about the age of 15 plus, and 
planning his new preface and conclusion. 642 pages. the second or Leaving Examination is normally taken one 
With charts and a map. 18s. net. year later. A still further year’s work in a given subject 
= leads to the Leaving Honours Examination, which is 
l usually taken by those who propose to do honours 
courses at the University. Under certain conditions 
regarding the number and nature of subjects passed, 
CECIL RHODES the Leaving Examination constitutes the examination 

by for Matriculation at Melbourne University. 
Basil Williams All three examinations are conducted by the University 
: geal T T T E 4 as an external examining body, but any school which 
Baa aa EE? (Span). New Revised desires to do so may apply for the right to grant passes 
Edition. 68. net. at the Intermediate and Leaving Certificate stages (but 
not at the Leaving Honours stage, since this is really 
a competitive examination), without requiring the pupils 
HISTORICAL PLAYS to a for the external R h Those doal: 
for Schools which have applied for and have obtained this right are 
i known as “ A ” class RERE and all spe as spate 

be eee class schools. Before a school is approved, it 1s carefu 
Naomi Mitchison inspected, special attention being paid to the qualifica. 
Two Series. Linen Bound. Each ts. 9d. net: tions of the members of the staff. Approval may be 
(Library Edition entitled “AN END AND A limited to the nght to grant passes at the lower examina- 
BEGINNING,” complete in one volume, cloth tion. It will thus be seen that Victorian secondary 
bound, şs. net.) school pupils who pass on to the University may do so 
on the basis of the usual external examinations, entirely 
on the basis of internal tests and school-certification, or 
| on a mixture of the two systems. 
PERSONALITY It must not be thought that all schools are eager to 
A Psychological Interpretation come under the A class system. Some of the largest 
i and most E P have never o a 
tion. Other schools of equal importance do come under 
Prof. G. W. Allport the scheme, which ne aual to State and non-State 
“Side by side with a thoroughgoing application schools. At the present time, twenty-nine schools are 
fee Ga aca ty eee Fahri authorized to give passes at the Intermediate level, and 
. developed in recent years a psychological point of view nine of these schools may certify at the Leaving stage as 
which edited Veng ean arenes a the ore well. About one-half of the total number of intermediate 
aed ang E the true psychology of certificates and one-third of the leaving certificates of 
personality, of which Prof. Allport writes so well” recent years have been awarded internally by “A” 
(The Journal of Education). Royal 8vo. 16s. net. class schools. 


The scheme is “ policed ” (if that unhappy word may 
* be allowed) by a corps of secondary school inspectors 


L appointed by the Schools Board. The Schools Board 
CONSTABLE & co., LTD. is a body consisting of representatives of the University, 


10 Orange St., London, W.C. 2 the Education Department, and the schools. By means 


of a number of sub-committees, it determines the content 
of courses for the public examinations, and appoints 
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examiners for the various subjects. At the present time, 
all the inspectors for the accrediting scheme are also 
secondary school inspectors in the Education Depart- 
ment, but the Schools Board is free to appoint persons 
who are not employed by the Department, and has 
actually done so. The “ A” class schools under the 
Education Department are, like other such schools, 
subject to annual inspection, while the non-State schools 
coming under the scheme must be inspected every three 
years, and may be inspected more often at the discretion 
of the chief inspector. In the State schools, the teachers 
are reported on as individuals, since the departmental 
scheme for promotion requires the building-up of a 
personal record for each teacher. In the non-State 
schools, the reports of the inspectors are on a “ subject ” 
basis. With the specific approval of the Schools Board, 
“ A ” class schools may substitute their own courses for 
the published requirements in any subject of the 
examination. Such approval is, in practice, never with- 
held, but is applied for only a few times each year. 

A thorough investigation has been conducted into the 
University records of pupils who were admitted from 
“ A ” class schools as compared with those who took the 
external examinations. It revealed no significant differ- 
ence between the two groups, though, if anything, “ A ” 
class pupils had a rather better record in honours courses. 

Since the inception of the scheme, two or three schools 
have applied for approval without being successful, and 
one school has had approval withdrawn. Two others have 
withdrawn voluntarily. Two or three schools, formerly 
entitled to grant leaving certificate passes, may now grant 
passes at the intermediate level only. During the last 
five years, the number of schools coming under the scheme 
has remained fairly stationary. 

It is important to realize that Victoria is one of the 
few parts of the world with a system of compulsory 
registration for schools and teachers not under the State 
Department of Education. The prerequisite for regis- 
tration for the teacher who wishes to teach at the 
secondary level is the Diploma of Education of 
Melbourne University. 

The system outlined has strong critics and strong 
defenders. It is significant that most schools which have 
had experience of it choose to continue to work under it. 
It must be admitted that it has not resulted in as much 
differentiation of courses as was hoped by those who 
initiated the scheme. Apparently, schools and teachers 
do not automatically take advantage of freedom when it 
is available. It is, of course, easier to follow the regular 
track. Undoubtedly, the inspectors are willing to give 
sympathetic consideration to all proposals for new 
courses, but the teachers may not always realize this. 
Perhaps something more is needed in the way of positive 
encouragement. The scheme has, however, given 
opportunities for teachers of initiative to try out new 
courses. It has been noted that certain important non- 
State schools are opposed to the approval scheme, or at 
least do not apply to come under it. It is probable that 
their reason is a more or less explicit apprehension that 
to do so would represent a step in the direction of State 
domination. 
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Apart from the foregoing, we must consider the benefits 
of internal as compared with external examining. 
Emphasis must be placed on the relief afforded to large 
numbers of students each year from the strain of the 
external examination. Some critics have maintained 
that the system results in even more examining, because 
of the increased number of internal tests given by the 
“ A ” class schools. This, however, is a matter which the 
schools themselves have under control. The amount of 
strain tends to decrease with the frequency of tests. 
especially those of an internal character. In any case, 
there is reason to suppose that the pupils themselves 
prefer to be judged on their regular work, and that there 
is more incentive to them to work steadily throughout 
the year. 

Assuming competent and experienced teachers, it 
would generally be granted that the cases of entirely 
unexpected failure which occur at external examinations 
are cases where we would prefer to accept the teacher's 
judgment. As already noted, the Victorian scheme is 
fairly well safeguarded. It would be still more depend- 
able if teachers had more training in modern methods of 
testing, and if an essential part of the scheme were the 
keeping of a comprehensive school record card for each 


pupil. 
ll_—NEW ZEALAND 
By H. M’QUEEN, New Zealand Council for Educational Research 


[EXTERNAL examinations have almost disappeared 

from the educational system of New Zealand, and 
only three now remain. One, the University Entrance 
Examination, has been severely criticized from time to 
time, and the latest proposals for the introduction of an 
accrediting system will, if carried into effect, remove this 
examination also. At the end of last century, every 
standard class in the primary schools was examined at 
the annual visit of the inspectors, in order to determine 
what promotions should be made. The examination 
was later confined to the Sixth Standard, where an annual 
examination for proficiency certificates remained in 
force until 1936. The holders of proficiency certificates 
were entitled to free secondary education for two years. 
The Minister of Education (Hon. P. Fraser) abolished 
the examination in 1936, and now all children who receive 
certificates from the headmasters of primary schools 
may proceed to post-primary education as holders of 
Junior Free Places. Continued free education is now 
available up to the age of 19, for Senior Free Places are 
awarded within the schools without any external 
examination. At a meeting of the Senate of the Univer- 
sity of New Zealand in February, proposals to allow 
accrediting for entrance to the University were approved, 
with some limitations. Professional courses at the 
University, such as medicine, will still require the passing 
of a preliminary examination. The scheme will not 
operate until the constituent colleges of the University 
have agreed to it, and until certain financial considera- 
tions have been satisfactorily arranged. Examinations 
for Junior Scholarships of the University are the only 
ones of their kind to remain. State Scholarship examina- 
tions at the end of the primary school course, and at the 
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end of the second year of secondary school work, were 
abolished in 1931. In recent years, the Public Service 
Entrance Examination has been reinstated, to select 
suitable youths for civil service posts, at about the age 
of 15. But the tendency to use only internal tests is 
increasing, and is spreading to the University itself. 
Students will shortly be credited with certain units for 
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degrees in arts, if they have satisfied their professors of 
their competence. Annual examinations, which have 
in the past been uniform throughout New Zealand for 
all degree-subjects, will be held only in the more ad- 
vanced work, the college professors having, as it were, 
the power to accredit students for the first stages of 
degree subjects. l 
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EMPIRE AND FOREIGN NEWS 


ANGLO-SWEDISH YOUTH CAMPS AND 
INTERCHANGES 


By H. RAYMOND KING, D.C.M., M.M., C. de G., M.A. Cantab., 
on. Organizer, International Summer Schools, London Secondary 
` Schools Committee 


I DO not propose to investigate the causes of the powerful 

surge of Anglophile sentiment during recent years in 
Sweden. They are not unconnected with European politics 
and a swinging away from a hitherto well-recognize® 
channel of cultural influence. 

So far as the subject of this article is concerned, a new 
warmth in a traditionally friendly sentiment may be taken 
as a propitious background for a scheme of closer personal 
and public relations through the schools of the two countries. 

Great Britain is Sweden’s best customer but means much 
more to her than that : Sweden on her part offers us some- 
thing more than material products. Everyday language 
ascribes “‘ drill ’’ to her as well as “ turnips.” And in this 
year of Ling’s centenary we shall not forget that debt. 
That is only one phase of the art of living that Sweden has 
developed under democratic institutions during over a 
hundred years of unbroken peace. She has gone farther 
than we along the uphill road of education for democracy. 

It was to be expected, then, that we should welcome the 
appointment by the Swedish Foreign Ministry in 1936 of 
a Committee under the chairmanship of Dr. Kärre of the 
Ministry of Education entrusted with the task of organizing 
interchanges of pupils between Sweden and other countries 
including Great Britain, and in particular of initiating an 
annual Anglo-Swedish Youth Camp. 

The Swedish Committee presumably did what it could but 
the interchange of pupils with Great Britain in 1937 was 
trifling. With Germany on the other hand it reached 
about 1,000. As for the projected Anglo-Swedish Youth 
Camp, in spite of the circularization of the schools and the 
efforts of one or two organizations on this side, not a single 
application from a British boy was received, and it had to 
be called off—unfortunately not until preparations were 
well advanced for it in Sweden. 

In 1938, however, the scheme was taken up by the London 
Secondary Schools Committee of the International Summer 
Schools, an organization that has since 1933 developed 
group interchanges between the higher schools of London 
and other European Capitals. By extending their arrange- 
ments to Stockholm this Committee carried through a 
consecutive interchange of fifty girls from six schools in 
South London and fifty Swedish girls. A small number of 
boys also took part on both sides. In addition, working 
in collaboration with the Rotary Movement in Great 
Britain, the London Committee raised a party of thirty 
boys from various parts of England for the Youth Camp. 

The interchange scheme proposed for 1939 is based in 
detail on the model of the annual London-Berlin scholastic 
exchange with which about twenty London schools and 
all the chief schools in Berlin have been familiarized since 

1933. A passing word of regret that, after the very con- 
siderable success that has attended the work in this branch, 
the London Committee has reluctantly decided to intermit 
the Berlin scheme for the present year, a decision with 
which one is bound to agree in the light of recent events in 


Germany. It is to be devoutly hoped that in the near 
future they may have better reason to consider that some 
valuable purpose may be served by resuming the interchange. 

The Swedish pupils will be the guests of the English 
schools and will live in the homes of the pupils attending 
these schools for the last three weeks of July. In turn 
their English ‘‘ opposite numbers ’’ will accompany them 
back to Sweden for the first three weeks of August. Experi- 
ence has shown that for the scheme to work at its best it is 
desirable that a small group of boys or girls enrol for the 
exchange from each participating school, so that their 
Swedish guests can be attached to their school for purposes 
of organization. Last year this arrangement worked very 
well in London. Homes and Schools co-operated with the 
central committee in affording the Swedish pupils an 
interesting, enjoyable and profitable stay. It had been 
assumed that the Swedes like the Germans would be 
enthusiastic about a holiday in London. Actually they 
expressed a preference for the country or the seaside, in 
conformity with their national habit during the summer 
months. It was found possible with the generous assistance 
of many London Rotary Clubs to give them frequent motor 
excursions in the country around London. 

Nor did the Swedish girls take so kindly to daily attendance 
in the mornings at the London schools as is the invariable 
case with the German pupils. But the latter have always 
prepared seriously for the visit for a year beforehand and 
look upon it as part of their education, albeit a holiday. 

Since the most valuable method of interchange is the 
consecutive one by which the English and the foreign pupil 
live together first in the home of the one, subsequently in 
the home of the other, the established practice of the 
London Committee is to have the pupils from abroad 
during their own holiday month of July and to send the 
English pupils back with them for August. On both sides 
the pupils form organized units in charge of teachers in the 
proportion of about one to fifteen. 

This has been proved to be the best working arrangement. 
The visitors’ activities are sufficiently planned, the burden 
of continuous entertainment in the home—often a real 
problem with foreign visitors—is taken off the hands of the 
parents, and by attachment to schools the guests make a 
wide range of social contacts, and the beneficial effects of 
interchange are greatly increased for both sides. Since 
teachers of the same nationality are on the spot, any 
maladjustment can be put right. 

Normally school attendance is restricted to the mornings : 
the rest of the day is free for visits, excursions, and recreation. 
At school a number of interesting occupations are planned : 
singing, physical exercises, a conference period, and suitable 
lessons at choice with the English pupils. No difficulty, 
moreover, is encountered in getting the whole foreign 
group together for special occasions. The numerous 
functions that are customarily arranged by the schools 
towards the end of the summer term are thrown open to 
them. Where, as in London, public examinations are over 
early in July, the visit of the foreign pupils is a useful 
stimulus during the post-examination period, and a greater 
freedom of movement is permissible to the English pupils 
during school hours. Joint visits are therefore planned 
to places of historic, cultural, or industrial interest. 
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In short, on this side, many years of experience have 
enabled the organizers to work out a very satisfactory 
technique. : 

The Swedes came new to this particular technique in 
1938, but learned much both from their visit here and from 
the experience of running the scheme in the Stockholm 
area. They learned the disadvantage of having the visiting 
pupils spread out over too wide an area to maintain useful 
contact. Hence in 1939 they will nucleate the groups more 
closely round Stockholm and certain other attractive 
centres like Gothenburg, Malmo, and Kalmar. But all the 
English pupils going to Sweden will have a stay in 
Stockholm. 

To turn briefly to the Youth Camp. Here, I warrant, 
the Swedes have nothing to learn. For a start the great 
voluntary associations so characteristic of Swedish demo- 
cratic life possess a number of ideal centres throughout 
the country. In 1938 the selected centre was the Gymnastic 
Folk High School at Lillsved on the island of Värmdö in 
the Stockholm Archipelago. Magnificently equipped for 
every kind of athletic and cultural interest, Lillsved proved 
an ideal home for what proved right from the start a 
thoroughly happy family of thirty English and thirty 
Swedish boys in charge of staff of both nations. 

The Gymnastic Association of Sweden showed the most 
cordial and practical interest in the scheme through the 
liberal provision of apparatus for games, athletics, and 
aquatic sports. Members of the Government, the Ministry 
of Education, and the Stockholm City Council gave public 
welcome to the boys in Stockholm or visited the Camp in 
Lillsved. 

By excursions on foot or by motor coach or train the 
English boys learned much about the history, culture, 
institutions, and industries of Sweden. There was a daily 
show of films illustrating Swedish life and especially 
Swedish physical culture. We had the service of expert 
athletics instructors and competent lecturers. It may be 
in the public interest to pass on what we learned about 
“ Tips.” This is strictly not gratuitous advice. ‘ Tips ”’ 
in Sweden means football pools. They are Government 
controlled. The profits amounting to 7,000,000 kronor per 
year are diverted back to a sport-loving public in the shape 
of provision for athletic and gymnastic facilities. Lillsved 
was equipped by “ Tips.” That the popularity of football 
pools is due to love of the game is an argument the less 
convincing in Sweden in so much as the pools are based on 
the results of English Football League Matches. 

In 1939 the second Anglo-Swedish Youth Camp is due 
to be held at Sigtuna in August, again within easy reach of 
Stockholm. Sigtuna has had a remarkable development 
as a cultural centre of Sweden in recent years owing to the 
growth there of a number of schools and colleges of unique 
educational interest. 

It ought scarcely to be necessary to point out that there 
is a vast difference between creative experiments in the 
art of living together in a youth centre in a foreign country 
and the possibly more popular practice of swooping down 
upon a number of accessible spots in the course of a crowded 
cruise. International understanding through mutual 
education is the aim envisaged in the schemes described 
here. Although considerations of linguistic practice do not 
enter so largely into these arrangements with Sweden as 
with say, France or Germany, nevertheless there is much 
that the Swedes can communicate to us in our own language 
concerning the things that belong to peace: democracy 
as a way of life directed toward social contentment and 
international goodwill. 

For every reason it is to be hoped that the scholastic 
liaison with Sweden that has begun so happily will be further 
developed, and that English schools will respond to the call 
of a country in which happiness and well-being are more 
widely and evenly distributed than in probably any other 
land in the world. Further, this is the Ling Centenary 
Year, and Sweden is preparing an especially warm welcome 
for her visitors. 
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EDUCATION AT THE SWISS EXHIBITION 


HE Swiss Exhibition at Zurich, from May to September 
this year, will show what has been accomplished in 
education, science, art, government, social services, com- 
merce and industry. Schools for children of all ages will 
actually be carried on in the Educational Pavilion 
(Section 14) affording parents and students an excellent 
opportunity of examining current teaching methods and 
of watching the children’s development stage by stage. 
Classes of pupils brought from various towns, villages 
and mountain districts, speaking the four languages of the 
country, will be taught in buildings equipp2d with new 
apparatus and appliances, cinemas and wireless sets. 

One object of the Educational Pavilion is to enable 
citizens ‘‘ to ascertain in which way a part of the taxes they 
are so loath to pay are made use of.” To this admirable 
end, every grade of education is given due space. Com- 
parative statistics as to number of scholars, classes and 
schools are given. The Exhibition shows and illustrates 
the part played in education by the State, canton and 
parish. Methods of scientific, classical and commercial 
teaching, modern problems of school building, the organiza- 
gion of teachers, the influences at work in the universities 
and many other aspects of popular education are 
exhaustively dealt with. 

Special emphasis, however, is laid on elementary schooling 
as the groundwork of all education, and it is appropriate 
that a statue of Pestalozzi, who built up the Swiss educa- 
tional system on the elementary school, should be placed 
in the centre of the Pavilion. 

Switzerland’s high level of tuition, and the absence of 
illiteracy throughout the country, are noteworthy because 
of the ethnological and geographical problems involved. 
The 4,000,000 inhabitants, differing widely in customs, 
industries and language, are grouped in twenty-two 
autonomous cantons, each of which is free to pursue its own 
system of education. Towns uniformly enjoy well-built, 
spacious and well-lighted schools, and the remotest Alpine 
hamlets have adequate school buildings. 

Particular attention is paid to outdoor teaching, and in 
many places pupils may sun-bathe while working. Speciali- 
zation begins at the age of 10, when the pupil and his 
parents determine for what kind of career he or she should 
train. A wide variety of vocational training-centres is 
available, and, as a rule, the technical curriculum is com- 
bined with opportunities for a study of languages, on which 
the Swiss place great importance. 

Girls are offered much the same opportunities for Domestic 
Science training as in our country, but with the addition 
of Soztale Frauenschulen, which prepare them for practical 
social work with a two-year course, of which ten months 
are spent in hospitals, créches, orphanages, and convalescent 
homes. 

Of the forty training colleges for elementary school 
teachers, the most important is the Institut Rousseau, in 
Geneva, where the great educator was born. Here, particular 
attention is paid to the psychology of both normal and 
abnormal children, and educators from all over the world 
visit the Institut for enlightenment. 

The Exhibition at Zurich provides a favourable oppor- 
tunity of studying the Rousseau and other systems 
of training, without travelling about the country. 

SCANDINAVIAN TENDENCIES.—Iwo recent announce- 
ments are of great potential importance. Sweden is about 
to accept the Anglo-Saxon cultural orientation, by making 
English the first foreign language. This was recommended 
last year by a Royal Commission, and twenty-six secondary 
schools are to change from German almost at once. A 
movement has started under official auspices for a Pan- 
Scandinavian University, to be founded at some central 
point such as Gothenburg and supported by Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark and Iceland. Such a lead toward 
“ cultural federation,” if speedily followed, say first in the 
Balkans, might change the whole European situation. 
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PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS 


LrEvuT.-CoL. J. M. MITCHELL is retiring from his post 
as Secretary of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 
Col. Mitchell’s services to the Trust have been invaluable. 
He is a man of scholarship and of wide interests. He was 
an Open Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford, and took a 
high degree in classical honours. He was for some years 
lecturer in classics and in ancient history at East London 
College and Birkbeck College. He has edited and 
translated a number of classical works. In 1922 he 
edited The Rural Libraries Handbook, and two years 
later produced a work on The Public Library System of 
Great Britain and Ireland. He had a brilliant career as a 
soldier and received the decorations of O.B.E. and 
M.C. In 1932 he was given the further honour of 
the C.B.E., and he is an Hon. LL.D. of the University 
of Wales. It is largely due to Col. Mitchell’s initiative 
that the country now has a library system which will 
bear comparison with that of any country of the world, 
and his services were fully recognized by his election as 
President of the Library Association, 1931-2. We wish 
him many years of happy and fruitful retirement. 


Mr. JAMES WILKIE has been appointed Secretary of 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, in succession to 
Lieut.-Col. J. M. Mitchell who, as announced above, is to 
retire shortly. A native of Glasgow, Mr. Wilkie was 
educated at Manchester Grammar School, Whitgift School 
and Brasenose College, Oxford, where he was a Holme 
Exhibitioner, and gained distinctions in the shortened 
Honours course and in Literae Humaniores. He 
graduated B.A. in 1920 and M.A. in 1927. In 1g2r he 
entered the service of the Board of Education as Assistant 
Principal. He was appointed Assistant Private Secretary 
to Lord Eustace Percy, President of the Board, in 1924. 
After officiating for six years as Acting Principal of the 
Empire Marketing Board, he returned to the service of 
the Board of Education in 1933, and has been Principal- 
in-Charge of the Metropolitan Division since 1935. He 
has been in charge of public library matters and Secretary 
to the Adult Education Committee, also since 1935. 
Mr. Wilkie was on active service in France from October, 
1915, until the Armistice. 


THE death of Mr. Cary Gilson, late Headmaster of 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham, recalls the memory 
of one who preserved the individuality and tradition 
of the school through times of financial re-arrangements. 
Educated at Haileybury and Trinity he took two Firsts 
in the Classical Tripos, then taught at Haileybury and 
Harrow until his appointment to Birmingham in 1900, 
where his pupils took a record number of university 
scholarships. Genial, tolerant and humane, he was 
deservedly regarded as a great headmaster. 


StR ALLAN POWELL has been appointed as Chairman 
and Governor of the British Broadcasting Corporation 
for five years in succession to Mr. R. C. Norman, who 
resigns the post on April 18. Sir Allan Powell, who is 
6I years of age, is a barrister-at-law, and has had a 
varied career. During the War he was in charge of the 
Government war refugees’ camp at Earl’s Court. He 
was clerk to the Metropolitan Asylums Board from 1922 
to 1930, and during the next two years he organized 
the L.C.C’s new Department of Public Assistance. He 
was a member of the Royal Commission on Food Prices 


which reported in 1925, and Chairman of the Food Council 
from 1929 to 1932. For seven years he has been a 
member of the Import Duties Advisory Committee. 
This is his second year of office as Mayor of Kensington. 


THE Governors of Farringtons Girls’ School, Chisle- 
hurst, Kent, have appointed Miss G. L. Bradley, B.A., 
of St. Helens, Lancs., to succeed Miss Alice Hollingdrake 
Davies, who has been Headmistress of Farringtons since 
the School was founded in rg11, and who is resigning at 
the end of the summer term. 


Mr. F. V. F. BENNETT has been appointed Press 
Officer of the Board of Education. The Press Office is 
in Room 184 First Floor, Imperial House, Kingsway, and 
the telephone number is Temple Bar 8020, Extension 
1475. 


THE West Ham Education Committee has recom- 
mended the London County Council to appoint Mrs. Elsie 
Vera Parker, the President of the National Union of 
Teachers, as Headmistress of the Manor Road Senior 
Girls’ School. Mrs. Parker became President of the 
Union at its Margate Conference, Easter, 1938, and all 
her work has been wonderfully successful. She has had 
experience in teacher politics as a member of the Exe- 
cutive of the Union since 1928, as a practical teacher 
under the West Ham Authority since 1920 and also in 
administration as a co-opted member of the same 
Authority since 1931. Mrs. Parker’s interest in the 
service of education and professional affairs extended 
to the international plane, and she has represented the 
Union in America, Germany, France, Holland, Belgium 
and Denmark. 


THE title of Professor of Physics in the University 
of London, with the status and designation of Appointed 
Teacher, has been conferred on Mr. Gilbert Stead in 
respect of the post held by him at Guy’s Hospital 
Medical School. He was appointed to the University 
(part-time) Readership in Physics, tenable at Guy’s 
Hospital Medical School, as from August I, 1923; the 
Readership was made a whole-time one on October 1, 
1938. 


THE appointment is announced of the Rev. John 
Lowe, Dean of Divinity in Trinity College, Toronto, to 
be the new Dean of Christ Church. Mr. Lowe, who is 
40 years of age, served as a sapper with the Canadian 
forces in the War, and returned to Europe in 1922 as a 
Rhodes Scholar at Oxford. He was entered at the House, 
and took a First both in Greats and in Theology. For 
the past twelve years he has been successively lecturer, 
chaplain, professor and Dean of Divinity in Trinity 
College, Toronto. 


Mr. BERTRAND HALLWARD has been appointed 
Headmaster of Clifton College. Mr. Hallward belongs 
to the younger generation of Cambridge dons, and is 
regarded as one of the best all-round classical tutors. 
He is also an able administrator, having served on the 
General Board of Cambridge University. 


Mr. C. J. L. WacGstTAFFE, Headmaster of King 
Edward VII Grammar School, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, 
is to retire at the end of the summer term. His successor, 
who is only 32, will be Mr. J. G. Leathem, a master at 
Marlborough College. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The winner of the March Competition is “ Agricola,” 
but as this competitor has been a prize-winner within 
recent months the award devolves upon “ Atlantis,” 
who is second. 

The winner of the February Competition was Miss A. E. 
Bulan, 95 Alexandra Road, N.W. 8 


We classify the versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Agricola, Atlantis, Hesperus, Damon, Suffenus, 
H. S. W., J. E. M., W. A. 


Class II.—Girigogolo, Als Ob, Buis, Onyx. 


STROPHE II oF SECOND CHORUS FROM “‘ ICARO ” 
By LAuRO DE Bosis 


Perchè mai così vasta scaturigine 
di vita s’apre ove il dolore splende ? 
Perchè per esso l’anima si tende 
conscia ad un tratto de l’augusta origine ? 


Se la vita è gioiosa perchè mai 
più il Dolore la intende che la Gioia ? 
Se è un male, perchè, Amor, così la vai 
moltiplicando e non fai sì che muoia ? 


O dolce aedo, se lo sai, tu dimmi, 
perchè il Piacer fratello è de l'’Affanno ? 
Perchè Amore e Dolore insieme vanno 
dissuggellando i più riposti enimmi ? 


TRANSLATED BY ‘“ AGRICOLA ”’ 

Why are the far-flung seeds of life laid bare 
where so much suffering shines amid the gloom ? 
Why does the soul reach out where sorrows loom 
of its great origin suddenly aware ? 


If life be joyous, why doth Grief attain 
fuller conception of its depths than joy ? 
If evil, then, O Love, why not destroy 
rather than multiply its sons again ? 


O gentle Poet, tell me, if you know 
Why pleasure is the brother of distress ? 
Why Love and Sorrow still together press, 
solving life’s dark enigmas as they go ? 


TRANSLATED BY “ ATLANTIS ” 
Why does life thus so oft renew its course 
Abundantly where sorrow’s most intense ? 
Why grasps the soul at grief with eager sense, 
Conscious at once of so august a source ? 


If life be joyous, wherefore should it prove 
That Sorrow comprehends it more than Joy ? 
If 'tis an evil, why shouldst thou, O Love, 
Thus multiply that which thou couldst destroy ? 


If thou shouldst know it, gentle shrine, reveal 
Why Pleasure always brother is to Pain ; 
Why Love and Grief, inseparable twain, 
Life’s deepest hidden mysteries should unseal. 


This strophe from the second chorus of “ Icaro ” 
needed extremely careful handling. As ““ Gingogolo ” 
pointed out, it looked easy but was in reality difficult. 
There were no problems of construction nor obscure 
words; the skill lay in reproducing the directness of 
thought of the original with equal simplicity. 


In translating verse the main aim is to be as accurate 
and as concise as possible. It is seldom effective to 
substitute a complex expression for a single word of the 
original, since it tends to disperse the meaning and 
destroy the rhythm. Nor is it advisable to alter the 
rhyme scheme and metre, if it can be rendered in English. 
The closer the translation keeps to the original verse the 
better. Elaborate expressions not only add nothing 
to the beauty of the poem, but often obscure its intention. 


.Suffering’s vivid pang, while pain holds sovereign sway, 


when grief and woe are shining reproduce nothing of the 
lovely simplicity of ove +l dolore splende. Neither must 
words be added for the sake of the rhyme. One com- 
petitor translates the last line but one as : 

Why Love and Pain go hand in hand sans interdiction, 
but these last two words are superfluous and the only 
reason for them is that they rhyme with “ Affliction ”’ 
in the previous line. 

The first verse was the hardest and provided the most 
varied translations. Some competitors were misled over 
s'apre and either gave it the wrong meaning or chose a 
word which only partly conveyed it. The simplest word 
for it here is revealed, or as “ Agricola ” has it, laid bare. 
It is not necessary to embroider the metaphor of the 
spring of life, since the poet has not done so himself. 
The image is a spiritual rather than a physical one and 
so gush from the depths, burst forth, well up are all too 
concrete. Some competitors were careless in the fourth 
line and either failed to translate or mistranslated 
ad un tratto. With quick surmise, sudden clear are less 
vivid in this context than the more straightforward 
suddenly. Aedo in the last verse was best rendered as 
poet—" Agricola’s’’ gentle poet was especially good 
—songstress and nightingale were not suitable in this 
passage. As in the first verse, in which the direct equi- 
valent of origine could best be used, so also enigma was 
preferable to mystery, secret, riddle or seal. 

‘“ Agricola ’’ carried off the honours with ease, for 
“ Atlantis’s’’ attempt, though good, was uninspired. 
It seemed a pity that “ Agricola ” did not observe the 
irregularity in the rhyme scheme ; and we were suspicious 
of the inclusion in the second line of amid the gloom, which 
is not in the original, and which merely provided a 
convenient rhyme for loom. Apart from this it was an 
admirable rendering. 

“ Hesperus ” and “ Damon ” made good attempts, 
but the result in both cases was rather pedestrian. 
“ Suffenus’s ’’ metre was unsteady in the second verse, 
and there was a surfeit of metaphors in the last. 
“ H. S. W.” produced two very good verses, but the first 
one did not really convey the meaning of the Italian. 
“ W. A.” would have done better to have followed the 
rhyme scheme. “ Girigogolo ” disguised his entry in an 
excess of adjectives, and did not keep close enough to 
the original. ‘‘ Buis ’’ would have been far higher in the 
list, had he not altered the rhyme and metre. His 
attempt was good on its own merits, but was not so 
much a translation as an interpretation. “ Als Ob” 
translated quite correctly, but submitted a version which 
was really more prose than poetry, since it lacked metre, 
though it kept the original rhyme scheme. 

Any competitor who is not familiar with this verse 
play, and who would care to examine it further, will find 
an excellent publication of it by Humphrey Milford, 
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Oxford University Press, with an English prose trans- 
lation by Ruth Draper. 


We recently heard a little linguistic joke which may 
amuse our German scholars. It seems that Airedale 
dogs, which have become rather popular in Germany of 
late, have been christened Petroleumhunde. The 
explanation is that Germans uncertain how to pronounce 
5 Pria name were told that it was very like 

r 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best transla- 
tion of the following passage from Mit dem linken 
Ellbogen, a novel by Detlev von Liliencron (Neufeld & 
Henius Verlag, Berlin). 


Scheerborth sah wie immer elegant aus; war gut in 
Kleidung, Handschuh und Schuhwerk. Im linken Auge sass 
das Einglas, mir neu, weil er, wie auch Dir aus unsrer 
Heidelberger Zeit erinnerlich sein wird, früher einen 
Klemmer trug. Sein Schnurrbart ist noch länger geworden 
und so “seidenweich,” wie ihn in allen Romanen die 
Leutnants ihr eigen nennen. Und doch merkte man dem 
ganzen Kerl die ersten Spuren des Verkommens deutlich an. 
Als du ihm damals, Du Gutmiitiger, seine ungeheuern 
Schulden auf der Universitat bezahltest, dachten wir, es 
wiirde nun besser mit ihm. Was er eigentlich geworden 
und gewesen, blieb mir auch bei unserm Zusammentreffen 
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ein Rätsel. Er faselte dummes Zeug. Augenscheinlich 
wollte er mit mir zu Tisch nach Hause. Aber ich wollte 
ihn nicht meiner Frau vorstellen. Ich telephonierte, dass 
ich nicht zum Essen käme, und gab ihm bei Pfordte ein 
Diner, das mich, bedenke ich den Zweck, ein Siindengeld 
kostete. . . . Bei der Chartreuse pumpte er mich, plötzlich 
eine kligliche Miene und eine Jammergestalt annehmend, 
ganz gemiitlich um 1200 Mark an. Um ihn loszuwerden, 
gab ich ihm eine Anweisung darauf. Er schien sehr 
vergniigt darüber zu sein. Wir trennten uns. Ich hoffte auf 
Nimmerwiedersehen. Aber schon am nächsten Abend, als 
wir im Stadttheater uns den “ Prinz von Homburg ” 
ansahen, bemerkte ich ihn in einer Loge uns gegeniiber. 
Und der freche Patron hatte die Stirn, uns in unserer Loge 
aufzusuchen und sich meiner Frau vorstellen zu lassen. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 108, must reach 
the office by the first post on May I, 1939, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 


TOPICS AND EVENTS 


The “ Antigone ’’ at Cambridge.—This year’s Greek 
Play at Cambridge was more than usually successful. 
Members of 134 schools and colleges booked over 2,000 
seats at the Arts Theatre, and the opening matinée on 
Saturday, March 4, was attended by the Greek Ambassador. 
The terms of Sophocles’ problem play—Antigone’s duty 
to give her dead brother ritual burial versus her duty to 
obey the tyrant of her city-state when his edict forbids 
funeral dues being paid to a traitor—can be easily trans- 
posed to fit the modern world, and this topical interest was 
obviously an attraction. The variety of Dr. J. T. Sheppard’s 
production makes an additional appeal. At the Arts 
Theatre it is naturally impossible to reproduce the severe 
classical conventions the Bradfield players follow in their 
open-air performances, but in admitting modernism the 
Cambridge play gained at least as much as it lost. The 
acting was spirited, the splitting-up of the chorus giving 
added naturalness; and for those in the audience whose 
Greek was shaky there were Mr. Geoffrey Wright’s costumes 
(Ismene’s pleated robe was much admired) and the excellent 
choral work, with string and organ effects, composed and 
conducted by Dr. Patrick Hadley. In one respect the 
production fell away from modernity. The “ traditional ” 
or “ English ” style of pronouncing Greek was followed. 
At each triennial performance of the Cambridge Greek 
Play the number of school-parties present is increasing, 
and so is the actual proportion, within the schools repre- 
sented, of those who use the reformed pronunciation. Hence 
the educational value of the play, from an academic stand- 
point, is rapidly decreasing with each performance. Granted 
a few rebels in the chorus (perhaps inspired by Antigone’s 
defiance of political reaction) forgot themselves and used, 
in varying degrees, the reformed pronunciation; but, 
without exception, the principal characters used a pro- 
nunciation which, apart from its phonetic improbability, 
(the sounds “oo” and “ah” are not recognized by the 
* English ” method) occasionally made havoc of the metre. 
The absurdity of refusing to make some attempt to speak 

hoclean verse as Sophocles spoke it is thrown into 
relief by the fact that one member of the cast was a Greek 
by birth—and he was given a " walking-on ” part ! 


“ King Saul.’"—The performance of “King Saul,” 
given by the children of the Caldecott Community in the 
Rudolf Steiner Hall on February 25, was a remarkable 
illustration of the child’s ability to interpret—with a sim- 
plicity and directness which older actors might envy—the 
vigorous narrative of the Old Testament. Although those 
days are long past when the children of Paul’s and the 
Chapel Royal fascinated Elizabethan audiences, the in- 
stinctive appeal of the child actor has never waned. The 
children, it was pointed out, had “ lived in ” the play for 
some weeks before its presentation; and it was obvious 
that they were by no means intimidated by the sonorous 
Biblical phrases, but thoroughly enjoyed uttering them. 
In this curiously attractive medley of mime and rhetoric, 
praise is due, not only to the major characters—Saul, 
Samuel, David, Jonathan, the Witch—but also to the silent 
characters who expressed in their dancing the triumph and 
the defeat of Israel, and the desolation of David at the 
death of Saul and Jonathan. The introduction of Hebrew 
folk-songs, sung by Mr. Maurice Bannister, served to 
emphasize the inherent pathos of this story which the 
children interpreted so sensitively and spontaneously. 
Miss Martin is to be congratulated on her handling of her 
“raw material.” The speech of the children, especially 
of the two small commentators, was in itself a delight. 


The Comédie Française in London.—The Anglo- 
French Art and Travel Society announced a visit of the 
Comédie Française. It was a promise of a feast of drama. 
One does not criticize a feast, one enjoys it. A comedy in 
rhymed couplets savours of pantomime. No pantomime 
could have provoked, in such quick succession, so many 
bursts of spontaneous laughter as did L’Ecole des Maris. 
The severe restraint of the classical setting was relieved by 
the harmonizing tones of the elegant costumes of Léonor, 
Ariste and Valére. The inimitable gestures of Robert 
Manuel, as he reproduced with exaggerated and amusing 
precision his master’s expressive mime, were reminiscent 
of The Rake’s Progress. There was something sublimely 
ridiculous in the studied and unexpected action of this 
rapidly moving comedy. The music of M. Jacques Ibert 
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and M. Gaston Baty’s ingenious ‘‘ multiple décor ” with its 
pleasant garden, pretty bedroom and sombre study, 
provide an ideal setting for Le Chandelier. No young 
Fortunio, no Captain Clavaroche could resist the charm of 
Jacqueline as played by Madeleine Arnaud. It would have 
been churlish of Landry to doubt her innocence. Maurice 
Exande’s amusing interpretation of the Captain, and 
Fortunio’s haunting song are but two examples of the balance 
of the performance. The French love a bonne bouche, so 
they kept their best programme till the end. A Quoi 
Révent Les Jeunes Filles was at once a poem, a ballet anda 
play. Debussy’s music created a delightfully unreal atmo- 
sphere in which Marie Laurencin’s settings appeared as a 
series of exquisite cameos. The simultaneous and identical 
movements of Ninette and Ninon created a rhythm to 
which the players responded as though by inspiration. 
M. Charles Granval gave us De Musset comedy at its best. 


Annual Report of the Carnegie Trust.—The Carnegie 
Trust for the Universities of Scotland has published its 
thirty-seventh Annual Report (for 1937-38). An appendix 
on the endowment of post-graduate study and research 
contains reports on the work of fellows, scholars and 
recipients of grants for the quinquennial period 1933-38. 
Another gives particulars of grants to students in the 
Scottish Universities, the number of beneficiaries in 1937-38 
being 3,482 and the total grants, £51,573. The Trust 
administers an income of £124,577 18s. In 1937-38, the 
sum of £1,822 6s. 10d. was refunded by beneficiaries, the 
total amount refunded since the establishment of the Trust 
being £41,400 8s. 11d. 


Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation.—The 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
whose offices are at 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, has issued 
its thirty-third Annual Report (for 1937-38). The Founda- 
tion expended $2,037,382 on retiring allowances and widows’ 
pensions. Grants for research amounted to $213,000. 
Attention is drawn to “‘ our itinerant or fleeting scholar,” 
who has taken the place of the wandering scholar of the 
middle age, and a protest is made against the American 
craze for numbers of students. 


P.N.E.U. Luncheon to Sir Fabian Ware.—At the 
Criterion Restaurant on February 16, a largely-attended 
luncheon was held to welcome Sir Fabian Ware on his 
acceptance of the Chairmanship of the Executive Committee 
of the P.N.E.U. The retiring Chairman, the Dean of 
St. Albans, presided, and there were also present the 
President, Lord Alastair Graham, the Hon. Organizer, 
the Hon. Mrs. Franklin, several members of the Executive 
Committee, such as Lady Celia Coates, Mrs. Howard Glover 
and several others. ‘‘ Miss Vera Brittain,” who spoke later, 
both as a parent and as a publicist, said she felt that the 
Union stood for the personal freedom of the individual, 
and that, therefore, its message was particularly applicable 
to the world of to-day. Sir Fabian himself spoke of his 
old association with the Union as a parent, and said that 
he had been induced to allow himself to accept this addi- 
tional work by the knowledge that the Union did such 
splendid work for the nation’s schools in his own county of 
Gloucestershire and stood for the free development of the 
human spirit. Mrs. Franklin and Lord Alastair spoke of 
the many-sidedness of the Union's prescnt work—helping 
young parents, training teachers, keeping a London head- 
quarters for advice and help, and conducting a corre- 
spondence school all over the world. There was also as a 
“side show ” an interesting exhibition of the children’s 
work in Nature Note Books and Books of the Centuries. 


School Furniture.—The London County Council has 
published a catalogue, consisting of sixteen pages of illus- 
trations and notes on types of furniture which have recently 
been approved for issue to new schools or in replacement 
of older types of furniture in accordance with its educational 
programme (P. S. King & Son, 2s.). 
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Educational Broadcasts.—A series of talks for dis- 
cussion groups in the quarter April to June has been planned. 
It is called: ‘‘ How do they do it abroad ? some social 
experiments described,’’ and will be heard on April 18 at 
7.15 p.m., and on subsequent Tuesday evenings at 7.30. 
In these talks, eye-witness accounts will be given of such 
experiments in social life as the Holidays with Pay scheme 
in France, the reclamation of the Pontine Marshes in Italy, 
the movement for popular culture in Russia, and the new 
unemployment schemes in the United States. A series of 
talks, which begins on April 5, will help listeners to under- 
stand how ‘the wheels go round ” in such mysterious 
places as the Bank of England, the Joint Stock Banks, the 
Stock Exchange, the Baltic, or Lloyds. The first talk will 
tell of the confines of the city and just what is contained 
in the historic ‘‘ square mile.” On April 5 and 12 the talks 
will be at 7.50 p.m., but the remaining talks will be at 
7.30 p.m. The problem of the Jews looms large among the 
international questions of the day and a series of six talks 
has been planned for the B.B.C. programmes, which is 
intended to provide a background of historical fact against 
which these questions can be seen in their right perspective. 
The first talk in the series will be given on April 19. 

A short time ago we heard the story of Portland Stone 
—now it is the turn of Cornish Granite. Many famous 
buildings are made of it, among them the County Hall in 
London, the naval base at Singapore and the National 
Museum of Wales in Cardiff. ‘‘ Old Chisleback ” is the 
name given to the granite stone-cutter in the Cornish stone 
mines. The part of “ Old Chisleback ” in this production 
will be played by half-a-dozen Cornish granite workers. 
The programme will attempt to show the effect of 
granite working on the men themselves, as well as describe 
the processes of quarrying and working the stone. Some 
of the men will tell of their experiences in America, Africa 
and other countries, where it was customary for the stone 
workers of the older generation to go during slack months 
at home. 

A series of talks on some of the careers open to girls 
is intended to help parents and their daughters who may 
be leaving school at the end of the summer term. The 
careers that will be discussed are nursing, physical training, 
domestic science, dress-making, Civil Service and secretarial 
work. The talks will be given by young women who are 
already embarked on the particular career they discuss, 
and each talk will be followed by an authoritative account 
of the qualifications and training required for the career, 
by Mrs. Ray Strachey, of the Women’s Employment 
Federation. Itis hoped that an introductory talk, surveying 
the whole field of careers open to women, may be given on 
April 8 by an official of the Ministry of Labour. One of the 
new series of talks on Sunday afternoons should be attrac- 
tive to all who like reading—particularly those books with an 
old-world flavour. It is on ‘ The Church in Nineteenth- 
Century Fiction,’’ and will be given by Canon H. Anson. 
The series begins on April 16 at 5 p.m., when the author to 
be discussed will be Jane Austen. The other authors in this 
series are J. H. Shorthouse, author of John Inglesant, 
Anthony Trollope and George Eliot. The two contributors 
to the series on “ Music and the Ordinary Listener ” are 
Dr. George Dyson, Director of the Royal College of Music, 
and Sir Walford Davies. Dr. Dyson in the first series 
(April 24 to May 22) will talk about the Rondo and will 
illustrate his talks, as far as possible, from the Beethoven 
Symphonies and Concertos which are being played at the 
London Music Festival. Sir Walford Davies will end the 
year’s talks (June 5-26) by summing up the diverse points 
made by the different speakers and relating them to the 
musical experience of the ordinary listener. The Rev. A. D. 
James, Head Master of Christ College, Brecon, will give the 
first talk, on April 5, in a new series on ‘‘ Famous Schools 
of Wales.” Other talks will be delivered on Llandovery 
College, Lewis’s School, Pengam, and Friar’s School, 
Bangor. 
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CONFERENCES, COURSES AND TOURS 


School Library Work.—The School Libraries section 
of the Library Association has arranged an Easter Course 
in school library work to be held at Cheltenham from 
April 11-20. Lectures will be given on classification, 
cataloguing, administration, routine, planning, and equip- 
ment, and visits will be made to school libraries. An 
exhibition of shelves and equipment will be planned to 
help those about to reorganize their libraries. In the 
evenings there will be held round-table conferences on such 
subjects as the library as material for the teaching of science 
and for the teaching of history. The fee for the full course 
is three and a half guineas, with a registration fee of five 
shillings. During the course a week-end conference, from 
April 14-15, will be held, to which headmasters, head- 
mistresses, subject specialists and school librarians are 
invited. Subjects to be discussed are ‘‘ The Value of the 
School Library to the World To-day ” and “ Public Respon- 
sibility ; Private Enterprise.” Application for the course 
or the conference should be made to Miss P. de Lépervanche, 
The Old Cottage, Sharnbrook, Bedfordshire. 


Training of Teachers and Leaders.—By means of a 
grant for the training of teachers and leaders, made by the 
National Fitness Council for England and Wales, the 
Central Council of Recreative Physical Training have 
arranged a three-months’ course for the training of men 
organizers and leaders of physical training at Loughborough 
College, Leicestershire, beginning on April 25, 1939. The 
course is open to young men of not less than 22 years of 
age who wish to become part-time or full-time instructor- 
leaders in such subjects as physical training, games and 
athletics. The students accepted will be limited in number 
and will be required to conform to a certain standard of 
efficiency before enrolment. It is hoped that certain volun- 
tary organizations, institutions and industrial concerns 
may see their way to help one or more of their promising 
leaders to attend the course, and that local education 
authorities will allow selected teachers to do so, in order 
that, after its completion, they can give further assistance 
in the development of physical recreation. 


School Secretaries’ Conference.—The sixth Annual 
Conference of the School-Secretaries’ Branch of the Associa- 
tion of Women Clerks and Secretaries was held during the 
week-end, March 4-5, at the Cecil Hotel, Harrogate, under 
the chairmanship of Miss J. B. West, Secretary of Berk- 
hamsted School for Girls. Over fifty members were present 
at the sessions, which began with the Annual General 
Meeting of the branch. Miss M. Pope, B.A., Secretary of 
Streatham Hill and Clapham High School, G.P.D.S.T., 
was elected as the new chairman. The lecturer on Saturday 
morning was Miss R. H. Jacob, M.A., Headmistress of 
Harrogate College for Girls, who chose as her subject 
“Inspiration in Everyday Life.” The other speaker was 
Dr. F. J. S. Esher, Medical Director of the Sheffield Child 
Guidance Clinic, who lectured on this subject in the evening. 
Both addresses were followed by discussions, and a further 
informal discussion on general matters took place on Sunday 
morning. The Conference proved an unqualified success, 
and in their votes of thanks the members showed the 
officers, and Miss West, the chairman, their appreciation of 
their untiring efforts to ensure this. During Miss West's 
term of office the Branch has made great progress and there 
is now a membership of over 200 school secretaries. 


The LePlay Society.—The LePlay Society has issued 
its Easter and Whitsuntide programme. Dr. L. Dudley 
Stamp and Miss Margaret Tatton will lead a group which 
will make a visit to Egypt and Cyprus, leaving England on 
April 6 and returning on May 2nd. A visit to the art 
treasures of Florence and Siena will be paid by another 


group, under the guidance of Mr. H. S. Williamson and 
Miss N. Balls; they set out on April 6 and return on 
April 21. In Northern Ireland, a study which was started 
at Cushendun, Co. Antrim, last August, is being continued 
by students and others under the leadership of Mr. Estyn 
Evans and Miss C. Jean Wilson from April 7-17. A Training 
Course in Regional Survey will be held in the Cotswolds from 
April 5 or 12 to the 19. At Whitsun an archaeological and 
historic study of the City of York and neighbouring centres 
will be made under the leadership of Miss Margaret Tatton 
and Miss E. Whalley, who will have the co-operation of 
Prof. A. Hamilton Thompson and various local experts. 
All information regarding these expeditions may be obtained 
from Miss Margaret Tatton, The LePlay Society, 1 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Youth Charter.—The National Fitness Committee for 
London and Middlesex held a conference on March 11-12 
to find out what youth thinks of the National Fitness 
Movement, and to try to get suggestions which might be 
useful as a basis for future policy. The conference was 
attended by over goo delegates, none of whom was over 
30 years of age, and who between them represented thirty- 
seven national voluntary organizations, thirty-five different 
types of sport, four political youth groups, and several 
trade union youth organizations. Recommendations 
touching every phase of youth and recreation were brought 
forward, among them being a demand for the abolition of 
all Sunday work and the restriction of hours on weekdays 
for young people ; the need for seeing that transport fares 
did not bear too heavily on young people wishing to play 
games; that the Government should support the fitness 
movement by providing facilities for its own employees 
to indulge in physical recreation ; that all facilities should 
be available on Sundays; the provision of community 
centres, which should also be health centres for both old 
and young, on a basis of one for every 50,000 of the popula- 
tion; and the relief of sports grounds and club premises 
from rates. 


Recreative Physical Training.—The Central Council 
of Recreative Physical Training is enrolling candidates for 
this year’s summer holiday courses for the training of group 
leaders. While men students will go to camp as before, 
courses for women leaders will be held at Milton Mount 
College, Crawley, Sussex, and at Harrogate College. The 
Schools are not intended to afford sufficient training to 
equip students to become leaders, but to provide refresher 
courses for those already acting as leaders of open “‘ Keep- 
Fit ” classes or of classes attached to evening institutes, 
girls’ clubs, Guide companies, and similar organizations, 
and to give those who wish to serve as leaders in the future 
an insight into the various aspects of recreative physical 
training. Not the least valuable part of these courses is the 
opportunity they afford for leaders in many different walks 
of life to meet on equal terms. Studies will include recrea- 
tive gymnastics, national and central European dancing 
and play leadership, and lectures on the theory of move- 
ment, methods of teaching, and the organization of classes. 


Conference on Commercial Education.—The Fifth 
National Conference on Commercial Education, will be held 
at Folkestone from June 2-4. Subjects that will be dis- 
cussed include Correlation of Shorthand and Typewriting ; 
The Report of the Consultative Committee on Secondary 
Education ; Private Commercial Colleges; Commercial 
Education on the Continent; Mechanized Accounting ; 
Area Administration, with Particular Reference to Com- 
mercial Education; The Constitution of the Conference. 
Full particulars are obtainable from the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. J. H. Bennetton, 100 Thurleigh Road, London, S.W. 12. 
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THE CHOICE OF AUTHORS FOR THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH 


By MICHAEL STEWART, M.A., Coopers’ Company School 


CHOOL-CHILDREN often ask what is the use of 
the subjects they leam; indignant ratepayers, 
finding the children of the working classes learning 
algebra and poetry in the secondary schools, sometimes 
put the same question. Both types of questioner 
commonly mean, “* How will this subject help the learner 
to earn his living?” and the educationist, rightly 
impatient of so narrow an interpretation of usefulness, 
is inclined to dismiss the question with contempt. 
Yet the question itself is shrewd enough; no subject 
should be taught unless it is useful for living; none 
should be protected by tradition or vested interest. 

A subject may be useful to an individual by helping 
him to earn his living; or, by developing his powers of 
appreciating beautiful things; it may increase his 
personal happiness; or it may enable him to be a 
better citizen and so to take a more effective part in 
framing a society in which it will be possible for every one 
to earn a better living and to live a more useful and a 
happier life. 

The powers of self-expression and alert appreciation 
are of obvious vocational use to those who are going 
to take up clerical and professional work. But, as 
training in citizenship, they are important to every one. 
There is scarcely any association of people—political 
party, trade union or the like—that could not be made 
more alive and more in touch with the needs of its 
members, if more of them had developed the power of 
clear and concise expression. Further, one of the chief 
obstacles to the development of an informed public 
opinion is the unwillingness of large numbers of people 
to undertake serious reading on public affairs. If this 
unwillingness, which is by no means confined to those 
whose education has been no more than the legal 
minimum, could be overcome, the number of well- 
informed people could be measured, not in thousands, 
but in millions. 

But, if this result, or any approach to it, is to be 
achieved, the teaching of English must show greater 
regard for the literature of action. It is with this 
object in view that Mary Palmer has compiled Writing 
and Action; a documentary anthology (Allen & Unwin, 
8s. 6d.). “Most of us” she writes in the preface “ at 
some time in our lives have had to ‘ do’ a selection of 
English essays, and not caring two hoots what Bacon 
had to say about gardens, or Cowley on solitude, or 
Lamb about roast pig, were unimpressed with the 
beauties of style pointed out for our admiration. . . . The 
men represented in this book all had something to say. 
They wrote not to entertain, but to get something done 
. . . In such prose as this the importance of good 
writing, conceived as part of the skilled craft of com- 
munication, can be demonstrated to the least literary 
student.” 

The selections range, in time, from More and Bacon 


to Laski, Hogben and the Hammonds ; in subject, they 
embrace politics, industry, agriculture, education, 
religion and science. The book is divided into nine 
sections, each of which covers a particular period and 
a single general topic. Lilburne and Winstanley, 
among many others, depict the ferment of political 
ideas in the seventeenth century. Thomas Sprat on 
the Royal Society and John Webster’s attack on belief 
in witchcraft appear in a valuable section on Science 
and Toleration. Burke and Paine are placed in contrast 
to each other over the French Revolution ; the Agrarian 
and Industrial Revolutions are seen through the eyes 
of the complacent Andrew Ure, the prudent Arthur 
Young, the indignant Cobbett and the martyred George 
Loveless of Tolpuddle. In a regrettably short section 
on nineteenth century Liberalism, educationists will note 
with special interest an extract from Huxley’s Liberal 
Education in which he describes the uses to which 
universal education might be put. The concluding 
section, entitled the Collapse of Complacency, contains 
extracts from contemporary writers and shows the 
liberal spirit struggling with modern economic problems 
and facing the challenge of unreason. 

Throughout the book, with its seventy or so extracts, 
there is a unity of purpose. It shows how efficient an 
instrument language may be when it is well used; it 
emphasizes the truth of Bacon’s statement that men 
should pursue knowledge “‘ for the benefit and use of 
life.” Further, it is a book calculated to inspire the 
reader with a love of liberty; for he who writes to 
persuade to action needs liberty, at least of the Press, 
if he is to be heard, and some of the noblest examples 
of this writing are concerned with the defence of liberty. 

The wide range of subject and unity of purpose make 
the book peculiarly suitable for study by a Sixth Form 
comprising students of literary, social and scientific 
subjects. Apart from its undoubted value as an aid 
to good writing and intelligent reading, it should help 
to break down the narrowness of specialization which 
often besets the post-matriculation student. It is not 
too much to say that the success of a secondary school 
can be judged by the ability of its pupils, in their last 
year, to read and appreciate this book. For school use, 
the introductions which Mrs. Palmer has prefixed to 
each section are somewhat brief. Naturally, every 
teacher who uses the book will have his own opinion as 
to passages which might have been but are not included. 
It is surprising to find Shaw and Tawney unrepresented ; 
the former's writings about the war, the latter’s attacks 
on an acquisitive civilization and on economies in 
education, are examples which spring readily to the 
mind; Adam Smith’s account of university education 
as he had experienced it is entertaining and instructive. 

Mrs. Palmer’s book is important because it points 
the road along which education should travel. Advanced 
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thought on education has concerned itself too much 
with the development of free discipline and too little 
with the adaptation of the curriculum to the needs of 
the twentieth century; while the truth is that if the 
curriculum is vital and interesting, the discipline will 
look after itself. If we want to make English, as a 
subject, serve the needs of the time, we must re-consider 
the type of prose which is offered for study. The study 
of elegant writing must be recognized for what it is—an 
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intellectual entertainment, of secondary importance to 
the mastery of language as a tool for human purposes. 
We shall seek to include in syllabuses more of that 
literature which is cogent rather than elegant ; which 
deals with matter relevant to our needs; which 
promotes clarity of reasoning and love of liberty ; 
which can cure the evils of specialization by disclosing 
the unity of all subjects for the advancement of human 
happiness. 


OF NATURAL HISTORY 


By O. H. LATTER, M.A. 


7 M 48E the boy interested in natural history, if 

you can ” was part of the message written to 
his widow by Captain Scott as he lay dying in the 
Antarctic. It is not improbable that the worth of an 
appreciation of nature had been realized by him as a 
result of his close association with that fine character, 
Edward Wilson, the naturalist and artist on that ill- 
fated expedition. But the value of a knowledge of the 
lower creation was recognized long before our day: 
more than two thousand years ago the great naturalist 
Aristotle wrote : 


Avo éi pn Svoxepaivery tradixas THY Tept TOV 
aTipoTtTêpwv eTioxeriy, ev TATL yap Tois puaeKois 
éveoti Tt Oaupacrov. 


We therefore must not recoil with childish aversion from 
the study of the lower animals, for every realm of nature is 
marvellous. 


Nor can we imagine that among the Greeks, to whom 
modern culture owes so large a debt, Aristotle was alone 
in his appreciation. 

In the last century T. H. Huxley urged the importance 
of this subject in the following passage: “I advocate 
natural history knowledge . . . because it would lead 
us to seek the beauties of natural objects, instead of 
trusting to chance to force them upon our attention. 
To a person uninstructed in natural history his country 
or sea-side stroll is a walk through a gallery filled with 
wonderful works of art nine-tenths of which have their 
faces turned to the wall. Teach him something of 
natural history, and you place in his hands a catalogue 
of those which are worth turning round. Surely our 
innocent pleasures are not so abundant in this life that 
we can afford to despise this or any other source of 
them.” At what age, then, should an interest in living 
things be aroused in children? Child-nature itself 
answers the question, for to quite tiny tots a puppy, 
a rabbit, a kitten, or even a tortoise appeals as does 
nothing else: an interest of a sort in other live creatures 
seems to be an innate heritage. It rests with the adults 
to foster this childish interest, to add to it the know- 
ledge necessary to keep it alive and ever more satisfying 
to the growing intellect, and thus to render it a life-long 
possession. 

There has recently been published a series of small 


books Pets for Young People that are useful guides to 
the proper management of pets, and in the selection of 
the kind best suited to the home circumstances of their 
young owners: the “ Variety ” volume is concerned 
with poultry, bees, tortoises, ferrets, dormice, hedge- 
hogs, silkworms and goldfish. All four are very sound 
and educative. For children who can read, or are old 
enough to be read to, a delightful and beautifully illus- 
trated book is Miss Leigh’s Nature’s Playground.* This 
has previously appeared as four separate booklets: in 
its present form it would make a very appropriate and 
much appreciated prize-book for nature study com- 
petitions. 

Forest News? contains, inter multa alia, a number of 
letters from Russian children describing their own 
observations, and is brimful of information regarding 
the habits of animals, many of them British, month by 
month throughout the year. Our rural schools might 
copy this example. 

To pass on to books suited to more advanced years, 
Grassvoot Jungles* should interest adults as well as the 
young: many of the insects whose habits and life- 
histories are described are exotic, but none the less 
interesting on that account ; its illustrations are sump- 
tuous, but some indication of the degree of magnification 
would have rendered these more valuable—the head 
of a housefly measuring over four inches in width is 
positively terrifying. 

To those to whom life in ponds and streams is an 
attraction we can unreservedly commend Dr. Mellanby’s 
volume : by its tables identification of species is possible 
where those in any group are few, but where the species 
are numerous the genera or families only can be deter- 
mined. For the smallest members of the fauna a micro- 
scope is, of course, necessary : a good guide to the use 


1 Pets for Young People. 1. Dogs. By W. Pain. 2. Cats. 
By Capt. F. MacCunn. 3. Rabbits, Guinea-Pigs, Fancy 
Mice. By W. Pain. 4. A Variety of Pets. By W. Pain. 


(1s. 6d. net each. Blackie.) 
2 Nature’s Playground. 
Four Books. (6s. Collins.) 

3 Forest News. By ViTAL1 Biancur. Translated from the 
Russian by Ivy Low. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

4 Grassroot Jungles: A Book of Insects. By E. W. TEALE. 
(15s. net. Putnam.) 

6 Animal Life in Fresh Water : 
water Invertebrates. By Dr. HELEN MELLANBY. 
Methuen.) 


By M. CorpgLIA E. LeicH. In 


a Guide to British Fresh- 
(8s. 6d. net. 
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of this instrument, and instructions on mounting 
specimens is afforded by The Microscope Made Easy.* 
Irrespective of their biological interest, the sheer beauty 
of form and design exhibited by many micro-organisms, 
both plant and animal, can hardly fail to appeal even 
to the least artistic temperament. 

Passing now to books dealing with vertebrate animals, 
we are sure that the latest issue in The Observer's Book 
of British Wild Animals’ will be welcomed by all who 
wish for information regarding the habits and appear- 
ances of our mammals, reptiles or amphibians: it is a 
handy little book that slips easily into the pocket, and is 
well illustrated. Ornithologists and all serious observers 
of bird life have already recognized the first volume of 
The Handbook of British Birds as indispensable to them. 
The second volume® deals, in addition to the families 
named, with the thrushes (in the wide sense), swallows, 
woodpeckers, and several others with but few represen- 
tatives. It fully maintains the high standard of the 
first volume; and a valuable feature in both is the 
drawings showing the diagnostic characters of birds that 
are puzzlingly alike, e.g. those of the wings of the 
chiffchaff and willow warbler. In this connexion we 
may call attention to Mr. Horton-Smith’s work The 
Flight of Birds,’ which contains a careful study of the 
principles of aeronautics as applied to the general forms 
of birds and to the shapes of their wings and feathers. 
High-speed cameras and telephoto lenses have secured 
permanent records of birds in many different styles of 
flight—flapping, gliding and so on—and examination of 
these enables the author to bring out clearly the value 


e The Microscope Made Easy. By A. L. WELLS. (3s. Gd. 
net. Warne.) 
? The Observer's Book of British Wild Animals. Compiled 


by W. J. StoKor. (2s. 6d. net. Warne.) 

s The Handbook of ‘British Birds. By H. F. WITHERBY, 
Rev. F. C. R. Jourpain, N. F. TiceHurst and B. W. TUCKER. 
Vol. 2: Warblers to Owls. (25s. net. For set of 5 vols., 218. net 
each. Witherby.) 


° The Flight of Birds. By C. HORTON-SMITH. (7s. 6d. net. 
Witherby.) 
Reviews 
Education 
|. Conflicting Theories of Education 
By Prof. I. L. KANDEL. (6s. 6d. net. New York: 


Macmillan.) 

2. Education and Society 
By E. G. Biaggini. (4s. 6d. Hutchinson’s Scientific 
and Technical Publications.) 

It has for many years been a commonplace that education 
is necessary for ‘‘an enlightened democracy”; but, 
nowadays, we realize increasingly that such vague words 
are not enough. Democracy itself is on trial; and, if it 
is to survive, the sort of education on which it must be 
based will have to be thought out afresh. The nineteenth- 
century policy—and indeed that of to-day—is neatly summed 
up by Prof. Kandel: “literacy for the masses and a 
traditional culture for the few.” We surely ought to know 
by this time that mere literacy means no more than betting- 
slips and the gutter-press; whilst, again to quote Prof. 
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of wing-shape and even of the shapes of some individual 
feathers. 

The books thus far noticed are recreative rather than 
academic in outlook: none of them is intended for use 
in the class-room, nor does any claim to offer a coherent 
course of biological instruction. Two definitely school 
books remain on our list. Miss Lambert devotes the 
first four chapters of her book, Biology for Senior Schools,'* 
to that minimum of physics and chemistry that is 
essential for the comprehension of life-processes ; and 
follows with a short general and well-selected course, 
exemplifying the chief phenomena in the lives of typical 
plants and animals. The conclusion drawn, however, 
from experiment 2 on page 93 is unfortunate, for it 
might lead the beginner to think that the extinction 
of the taper flame is proof of the presence of carbon 
dioxide gas; and she ought not (page 123) to use 
“ animals ’’ when she means “ mammals.” 

Finally, it is with unreserved praise that we direct 
the attention of teachers to Mrs. Hatfield’s An Intro- 
duction to Biology.** It is the work of an experienced 
teacher, and is among the very best of books of this 
elementary standard: it covers and more than covers 
the School Certificate syllabuses. The method throughout 
is to stress functional activities, but to deal with structure 
merely so far as is necessary for the understanding of 
function. Every fact is impressed by simple experi- 
ments; the explanations, accounts and illustrations 
are admirably simple and clear ; and the importance of 
biology to human problems is well brought out. We 
predict a great demand for this book. A child who has 
worked through this course can hardly fail to have 
acquired an interest in natural history, and an apprecia- 
tion of at least some of the wonderful works of art in 
nature’s gallery. 


10 Biology for Senior Schools: with instructions for Simple 
Practical Experiments. By M. R. Lampert. Book 2. (2s. 6d 
Macmillan.) 


1 An Introduction to Biology. By E. J. HATFIELD. (6s. Gd. 
net. Oxford: Clarendon Press; London: Oxford University 
Press.) 


and Life 


Kandel, ‘‘ the desire to disseminate culture has resulted 
in spreading only a thin veneer ’’—how that remark will 
come home to teachers imparting the examinable features 
of Milton and Tennyson to School Certificate candidates ! 
It is not surprising that so many books, like the two under 
review, are concerned not only with the inadequacy of 
our education but also with its fatuous irrelevance to the 
pupils or the times they live in. And certainly these two 
books give definite guidance toward building up something 
better. 

Prof. Kandel’s main thesis is that modern “ democratic ” 
education stresses the rights rather than the duties of the 
individual. The doctrines of non-interference, on the one 
hand, and of self-expression (alias creativeness, individual 
initiative, free activity and so on ad /ib.), on the other, 
have led to a sloppy state and not to what is usually claimed 
—that genuine discipline that comes from within. We are 
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so sick of the doctrine of ‘‘ formal discipline ” that we 
ignore any discipline of study; and in our desire to cast 
off obsolete absolutes (the cacophony is deliberate) we 
reject all standards but the child’s immediate interest. 
As long as he can “ reconstruct his experience,”’ all is well. 
Which brings us to a curious irony—that John Dewey, 
the sole begetter of democratic education, turns out after 
all to be an unwitting progenitor of totalitarianism. For 
what has pragmatism done? By “ taking the lid off the 
universe ” and reducing truth to ‘‘ what works,” it has 
merely removed inhibitions, without puttinganything in their 
place. And so people are left bewildered and sceptical—and 
ready to fall for the first plausible dictator that comes along. 

What is the remedy? To re-introduce some values 
other than ‘“‘ those chosen by each individual to suit the 
needs of the moment,” and to stress moral and social 
obligations once again. And—to do all this without 
destroying the individual. How much simpler it would 
be to go totalitarian ! 

These are some thoughts roused by Prof. Kandel’s book, 
and not an attempt at a summary. It is far too good for 
that: indeed, it is much the best book that the present 
reviewer has read on this education-democracy topic. It is 
admirably clear without dullness, and at times the style rises 
toeloquence. Nor do the repetitions (resulting from its being 
a series of addresses) pall on the reader: on the contrary, 
each repeated statement goes to strengthen the building as 
awhole. It is a book of quite outstanding importance. 
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Mr. Biaggini’s earlier work, The Reading and Writing 
of English, will be familiar to many. His present book 
deals primarily with an experiment in adult education ; 
but it is followed by a long and interesting essay based 
on his conclusions. His aim was “ to discover how the man 
in the street responds to written appeals to his intelligence 
and feelings,” and his method was not (one need hardly 
say) the crudity of Mass Observation, but consisted of 
exercises put to W.E.A. classes connected with Adelaide 
University. ‘‘ On the whole,” he concludes, “ the evidence 
provides no grounds for complacence, and the position 
seems to be that, in modern life, the average adult is called 
upon to do something that is beyond him—to adapt himself 
to an environment of increasing complexity of which he 
has little or no real comprehension.” There follows the 
important lesson for democracy, that ‘‘ our educational, 
political, and social arrangements are based on the false 
assumption that we are more intelligent, more highly 
trained, and better informed than we actually are.” But 
there is this consolation, that the better students at any 
rate showed a growing power of grasping essentials and of 
avoiding cheap or emotional appeals. Further, Mr. 
Biaggini is not scared of the word “ propaganda’”’: all 
education must include it, and it is evil only when it is 
directed to the lower elements and is intolerant of criticism. 
As an ultimate remedy he forecasts a return to a religion 
purged of its present incredible elements. Altogether a 
wise and helpful book. 


An American Manifesto 


Democracy and the Curriculum : the Life and Program 
of the American School 
Written in collaboration by H. Ruce, G. E. AXTELLE, 
H. L. CaswELL, G. S. Counts, P. R. Hanna, P. E. 
Harris, L. T. Hopxins, W. H. KILPATRICK, J. P. 
LEONARD, CAROLINE B. Zacury. (Third Yearbook 
of the John Dewey Society.) (12s. 6d. New York 
and London: D. Appleton-Century Co.) 

This third yearbook of the John Dewey Society seeks 
to maintain the high standard set by its two predecessors, 
both of which were noticed in our columns at the times of 
their appearance. The three volumes together are probably 
representative of much of the best of current educational 
thought in America. On the present occasion the leading 
part is played by Dr. H. Rugg of Teachers’ College, who 
has acted as editor and has written about a third of the 
book. A book of very composite authorship is apt to prove 
specially difficult for a reviewer, but Dr. Rugg has kept his 
team well in hand, and an essential unity of purpose is 
maintained throughout. That purpose is to suggest the 
kind of education calculated to realize “ the American 
dream ” of “a social order in which each man and each 
woman shall be able to attain to the fullest stature of which 
they are innately capable.” That this noble aspiration is 
an unrealized dream the writers are painfully aware. 
Many examples are cited to show that a dictatorial, authori- 
tarian, fascistic disease infects the national blood-stream, 
and the faith of the writers of this book is that purification 
can be effected by better education. 

American history is broadly traced from the self-sufficing 
“ frontier family,” through the industrial revolution to 
unexampled prosperity, and thence to the stupendous 
collapse of 1929. Since then American thinkers have been 
faced with the problems of “ a depressed society,” including 


the sad problems of the schools in such a society. But it 
is in those schools that America’s hope is believed to lie. 
They started at a disadvantage, for the founders of the 
Republic did not realize that their schools were unconsciously 
looking “ backward to caste and monarchy,” and “ were 
not justifying the faith of the American people that they 
were a bulwark of democracy.” Horace Mann in his day 
and then Francis Parker, and then John Dewey, led the 
way to those broader conceptions of the functions of a 
school in a democratic community which are worked out 
in the body of this book. Most of the details are not new, 
but the association of educational aims with a reformed 
political outlook receives fresh and vigorous emphasis. 
Again and again throughout the book one is met by the 
assertion or the implication that the struggle between 
dictatorship and democracy means a fight to a finish, that 
the two cannot co-exist in an inter-dependent world, that 
one of them must die, that the European democracies have 
been betrayed by false leaders, and that it is the duty of 
America, with all its obvious advantages, to defend, at 
least within its own borders, a cause which, though it must 
ultimately prevail, is immediately in direst danger. If so, 
one wishes nothing but success to the American effort. 
But is there not in all this argument a strong suggestion of 
the “ either-or fallacy ” ? Is there not inevitably, in every 
form of government, an authoritarian as well as a co-opera- 
tive ingredient ? Is there no hope that a people which 
prefers only a small admixture of the authoritarian 
ingredient should learn to live with a people which does 
not so strongly object to being told what to do? And is 
there not a certain degree of homely wisdom in the saying of a 
Victorian statesman that democracy must be led, not driven, 
but that it takes a lot of leading ? Such questions as these 
might, we think, be pondered by Dr. Rugg and his colleagues. 
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Education 


Adult Education 
By F. W. REEvEs, T. FANSLER and C. O. HOULE. 
(Publication of the Regents’ Inquiry.) (12s. McGraw 
Hill Publishing Co.) 

This authoritative survey of Adult Education in New 
York State is a valuable piece of work, analytical and 
constructive. It describes in detail the problem as it 
presents itself to local administrators, indicates the various 
agencies at work, discusses the réle which the State should 
play, and concludes with a programme of development. 
Although very “ New York,” the book is surprisingly rele- 
vant to conditions in Great Britain to-day, and is indeed 
exactly the kind of review that the Board of Education in 
a circular a year or two ago invited local authorities in this 
country to draw up for their respective areas. The 
similarity or otherwise of problems on both sides of the 
Atlantic may be tested by this one quotation: ‘ The 
State of New York now has a vast amount of indirect and 
direct adult education carried on with little or no Govern- 
ment organization, oversight or support. In other words, 
those many agencies and forces now at work operate in an 
unorganized, chaotic manner. The lack of organization 
results in enormous wastage—wastage of time, money and 
even of human lives.” Probably the nearest English 
parallel to this book will be found in those area reports 
on higher education which Sir Michael Sadler conducted 
for certain authorities early in the present century, but no 
local authority in this country has ever attempted a survey 
of adult education quite so comprehensive and spacious, 
and, until as a nation we attach more importance to local 
educational research and are prepared to spend time and 
money upon it, we cannot hope for masterly reviews of the 
kind that Prof. Reeves and his two collaborators have 
given us in this volume. Its price, alas! is twelve shillings ; 
more than enough to make a modest Penguin blush. 


L’Evolution Pédagogique en France : de la Renaissance 
a nos Jours 
By E. DURKHEIM. (Bibliothèque de Philosophie 
Contemporaine.) (25 francs. Paris: Félix Alcan.) 
This book is based on the course of lectures which the 
author gave at the Sorbonne between 1904 and 1914. 
Prof. Durkheim is, perhaps, best known as a sociologist, 
but he has always devoted great attention to education. 
And it is this combination of interests which will make this 
book valuable to a wide circle of readers in countries other 
than France. The author endeavours to describe how 
educational problems—problems of curriculum and of 
method—are connected with the wider problems that 
agitate society. He shows why particular suggestions are 
made at particular moments, and the way in which the 
movement of ideas in education is dependent on the social 
context. In a word, he has written a book on educational 
sociology. In addition, he tells about the educational 
reforms introduced during the Renaissance; describes the 
schools and the system of the Jesuits; discusses the in- 
fluences of Rabelais, of Comenius, of the Revolution ; 
gives details regarding the evolution of French education 
during the nineteenth century and brings his story down to 
the present day. It is unnecessary to add that Prof. 
Durkheim writes with the charm and clarity of style which 
one expects from a great French scholar. His book may be 


warmly recommended not only to educationists but also 
to all who are interested in the history of ideas. 


The Training of Teachers : Memorandum drawn up by 
the Joint Standing Committee of the Tralning 
College Association and Council of Principals 
(1s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

The problems of teacher-training are never far from the 
thoughts of people who are interested in educational 
developments, and the re-organization of schools that 1s 
now proceeding has brought these problems into a clearer 
light than ever before. This is a case in which it is important 
to hear all sides, and this memorandum, issued on behalf 
of the principals and lecturers now at work in the training 
colleges, represents an intimate knowledge of the existing 
facts, and of the manner in which those facts came to be. 
The memorandum provides an excellent survey of the 
situation as it appears to those who are actually engaged 
in the task of training teachers. They know that the system, 
if it can rightly be called a system, has grown up in a 
haphazard fashion, that it is, to use their mild expression, 
“ not without inconsistencies ”; and they show up its 
limitations and shortcomings as well as its merits. On the 
whole the memorandum leaves upon one the impression 
that the re-organization of the schools must be followed by 
a re-organization of the existing means of training the 
teachers. 


What a University President has Learned 
By A. L. LowELL. (7s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan) 
When the Emeritus-President of Harvard University, a 
man full of years and honours, sits down to tell us what he 
learned during his term of office as president, we do well 
to sit up and take heed. Dr. Lowell is specially learned 
in the law, but what shines forth in every page of this book 
is that wisdom which is perhaps only another name for 
common sense in its most uncommon form. Whether he 
is discussing administration, or the American plan of 
counting by courses instead of by examinations, or the 
teaching of classics, or ‘‘imponderables and shams,” 
British and American, or academic freedom, he has some- 
thing shrewd and suggestive to say. Of the many instances 
that might well be quoted we select one. If an adminis 
trative head is overworked, “ it is because he does not know 
how to delegate work to others.”’ 


I. Can Psychology Help ? 
By Dr. ELEANOR A. MONTGOMERY. (Needs of To-day 
Series.) (3s. 4d. net. Rich & Cowan.) 

2. Mental Conflicts and Personality 
By Dr. M. SHERMAN. (Longmans’ Psychology Series.) 
(12s. 4d. net. Longmans.) 

Dr. Montgomery answers her own question in the affirma- 
tive, explaining to the layman in simple language how a 
knowledge of psychology can help the race to see and under- 
stand the problems that confront societies and nations and 
how it can help the individual to live more fully and content- 
edly. Dr. Sherman's book gives fuller answer to the question 
by explaining the origin and nature of mental conflicts and 
the behaviour to which they give rise. He emphasizes the 
gradual development of conflicts and explains the circum- 
stances which are likely to aggravate them. Both these 
books are based on psychiatric practice, but the fact is more 
obvious in the second one. 
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English, Poetry and Drama 


English Short Stories of To-day 
(2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 


This collection of short stories is published by the 
Oxford University Press for the English Association, and 
covers approximately the same period as do the three 
volumes of Poems of To-day published by Messrs. Sidgwick 
& Jackson, in 1915, 1922 and 1938. The short story, as is 
remarked in the preface to this volume, whether in prose or 
in verse, is one of the oldest forms of literature, and is of 
importance to all students of social conditions, of intellectual 
movements and of historical perspective, as well as to the 
student of literature. The reviewer paid this collection the 
unique compliment, so far as anthologies are concerned, of 
reading the thirteen stories at one sitting. The collection is 
admirably representative of the modern short story tech- 
nique, though it is a little surprising to find that several of 
the “ writers of to-day ” were born in the third quarter of 
the last century. This being so, might not one of Kipling’s 
later stories have been included ? The story by Montague 
James impressed one adult reader so powerfully that for 
some months afterward he carefully refrained from putting 
his watch under his pillow! No two people would choose 
the same examples for inclusion in a volume of this kind. 
Is Spindleberries the best example of Galsworthy’s tech- 
nique, or Saki’s The Background the best example of that 
writer's sardonic humour ? However, the collection is an 
admirable one, and gave the reviewer so much pleasure 
that it is ungrateful on his part to criticize it in any way. 
It should be most useful to teachers of English, and should 
find a place in every school library. 


Facts about Current English Usage 


By A. H. MarckwarptT and F. G. Watccott. Including 
a Discussion of Current Usage in Grammar from 
“Current English Usage” by S. A. LEONARD. 
(Publication of the National Council of Teachers 
of English.) (3s. 6d. net. New York and London. 
D. Appleton Century Co.) 


This book gives the results of a research undertaken to 
provide the teacher with accurate and reliable information 
concerning the employment of some 230 inflected forms, 
words, phrases, &c. ‘‘ of whose standing there might be 
some question.” The volume concludes with the late 
Prof. S. A. Leonard’s monograph, entitled Current Usage 
in Grammar, which contains a valuable commentary on a 
large number of disputable forms and usages. This is 
salutary reading. The work undertaken might well be 
supplemented by studies on similar lines carried out by 
those interested in the English language in Great Britain. 
Answers to the question: ‘Is it good English ? ” would 
be far sounder if they could be based on results of such 
research as this. It is an invaluable study for teachers, 
grammarians and language purists. 


The Reader’s Guide to Everyman's Library 


By R. FARQUHARSON SHARP. (Everyman’s Library.) 
Revised Edition. (2s. net. Dent.) 


This very useful Guide indexes the 950 volumes now 
included in Everyman's Library both by author and by title. 
The system of cross references adopted makes it very easy 
to find out just what work of any particular author is 
included in this series. 


Man of Uz 


By J. BRANDANE. (2s. 6d. net. Muller.) 


This is a dramatized version of the Old Testament story 
told in the Book of Job. Mr. Brandane has handled his 
theme well, in such a way as to emphasize the poetical 
value of this magnificent piece of Hebrew literature. 


Freeman of the Hills 


By C. A. RENSHAW. (5s. net. Oxford: Shakespeare 
Head Press; sold by Blackwell.) 


In her poems that breathe of the open air and the hills, 
and in her obviously sincere sympathy with youth, Miss 
Renshaw retains that happy mastery of phrase and expres- 
sion that was so pleasing and successful in her last volume 
Lest We Forget. But it is a pity that, in this new collection 
of her poems, she has allowed her apparently unhappy 
experience of modern education to introduce the bitter, 
jarring note heard in such poems as the two sonnets on 
Pedagogues and the longer poem Prophecy. That she can, 
in spite of these occasional lapses, handle satire effectively 
is seen in such sonnets as Centenary : 1937 and Mockers. 


The Curtain Rises : Plays to Produce ; a Collection of 
Non-Royalty Plays, with Complete Production 
Notes on Staging, Directing, and Acting, designed 
especially for High School and Amateur Dramatic 
Groups 
By R. W. Masters and LILLian D. MASTERS. 
net. New York and London: Heath.) 


Not long since, a teacher would be expected to stage a 
play simply by the light of nature. Now, books on produc- 
tion abound, but in this one all the essential items have 
been brought together in a single volume; and, should 
anything still be found wanting, a bibliography (pp. 
359-362), with pithy little notes on each book mentioned, 
indicates where further help may be sought. Twenty-seven 
plates, illustrating curtains, scenery, lighting, &c. will be 
priceless to the amateur, since they make admirably clear 
every minute detail. This is notably true of the make-up. 
The companies recommended as supplying equipment for 
scenery, lighting, and so on, are all American. Six plays 
of the varied types desirable for practice yet attractive in 
themselves, four of them original, and for none of which 
royalties are required, are included in the volume. The 
fact that the modern comedies are liberally sprinkled with 
American locutions and slang words should not prove a 
stumbling-block to actors and audiences accustomed to the 
language of Hollywood films. 


(7s. 6d. 


Historical Plays for Schools 


By Naomi MITCHISON. 
each. Constable.) 


These plays were originally given as part of the B.B.C. 
afternoon history-talks for schools. Each series consists of 
six plays. The first covers the period from Athens in the 
age of Pericles to Norway in the days of the Vikings. 
The second ranges from Mexico as conquered by Cortez to 
Virginia in the time of the American Civil War. Mrs. 
Mitchison has knowledge and imagination, together with a 
considerable gift of vivid dialogue. These plays will 
undoubtedly serve, as in broadcasting they have already 
served, to give life to the history lesson. 


(Series 1 and 2.) (1s. 9d. 
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Miscellany 


|. Notes of Lessons on Typewriting 
By M. Crooks. (5s. net. Pitman.) 
2. Touch Typewriting for Teachers 
By M. Crooks. Second edition. (6s. net. Pitman.) 
3. The Underwood Typewriter Manual 
By A. J. SYLVESTER. Revised by E. H. NEWNHAM. 
(3s. Pitman.) 

The first and second of the above books are intended 
for the teacher and the third is a student’s manual. There 
has been a great improvement in typewriting instruction 
during the past ten years. Classes are, on the whole, 
better organized, better equipped and better staffed. There 
is, however, still room for improvement, and a hopeful 
sign is the fact that this subject.is now entering into that 
class of respectable subjects which are receiving the serious 
attention of education authorities. The above books can 
be recommended to the notice of young teachers and 
prospective teachers of typewriting. They should be of 
great help to them in preparing and conducting courses 
of lessons in this subject. 


New Course in Pitman’s Shorthand 
New Era Edition. (4s. 6d.; Key, 2s. 6d. Pitman.) 
This book presents a new arrangement of the principles 
of Pitman’s Shorthand. The principles are stated briefly 
and simply, and each statement is followed by appropriate 
exercises. Most of the exercises are in shorthand. While 
we agree that the reading of correct shorthand is of value 
to the student, we feel that the value of the book would 
have been increased by the inclusion of a greater number 
of longhand exercises for transcription into shorthand. 


Business Training: a Guide to Commercial Corre- 
spondence and the Work and Routine of a Modern 
Office 
By W. G. Patton. (3s. 6d. Blackie.) 

The objects of this book are to provide a suitable text- 
book for boys and girls preparing to take up a business 
career, and to provide a book of reference for young people 
already engaged in business. The book deals mainly with 
the art of writing business letters, office appliances and the 
routine work of a modern office. It has been carefully 
written and is well arranged. It should, therefore, be of 
value to the young office employee. 


Complete Commercial Arithmetic for Professional 
Examinations 
By H. HARMAN. (4s. 6d. Arnold.) 

This book is intended to meet the needs of students who 
are preparing for the arithmetic examinations of the various 
professional bodies. It covers the ground from fractions 
to annuities, in some 193 pages. The text is, therefore, 
rather too brief in several cases. Decimalization of money, 
for example, is dismissed in about half a page; while in 
the chapter on Mensuration, formulae only are given and 
no examples on their application. Each chapter is followed 
by an ample number of appropriate problems. 


Your Life’s Work 
By E. D. LABORDE. (5s. net. Butterworth.) 

The choice of a boy’s career, and the functions of a voca- 
tional adviser, professional or amateur, are among the 
acute problems that face the modern parent and school 
master. It is with this subject of vocational guidance that 
Mr. Laborde deals in his new book. He does so in his own 
way, which is hardly the way of the psychological expert, 
but is thoroughly well adapted to the end he has in view. 


He writes in broad human fashion about the home, the 
types of vocations, the modes of preparation, the dangers 
of specialization, and the importance of character and 
personality. Parents who have young sons to think of are 
the people who ought to read this book, which is full of 
wholesome advice sympathetically expressed. The sort of 
parent who is misled by catch phrases about freedom and 
self-expression would do well to ponder Mr. Laborde’s 
words of real wisdom. It should be observed that the book 
is concerned only with boys of secondary school education. 


The Struggle for the Freedom of the Press, 1819-1832 
By W. H. Wickwar. (Cheap Edition.) (7s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

This work, first published in 1928, is now issued in a 
cheaper form. The subject has certainly not lost interest 
during the intervening ten years, and it is well that the 
present generation should be reminded of the struggle 
carried on, especially by the determined Richard Carlile, 
during the 1820’s. The book is well written and carefully 
documented, and is to be recommended to the general 
reader as well as to the student. 


Food Facts and Diet Planning: for Student and Housewife 
By GRACE MACDONALD. (3s. Macmillan.) 

This book is intended primarily for the domestic science 
student, also for those who have to plan diets and who have 
no specialized knowledge. It includes an account of the 
sources of the essential foods, their use in the body, informa- 
tion on planning diets with regard to economy, and methods 
of food preservation. The language is simple and avoids 
unnecessary technicalities. This book would be quite 
useful for girls in their last year at school. 


Food, Health and Vitamins 
By Prof. R. H. A. PLIMMER and VIOLET G. PLIMMER. 
(Eighth Edition.) (5s. Longmans.) 

A new edition of this most useful book is very welcome. 
It contains up-to-date information, clearly expressed, and 
plenty of statistical information in tabular form. The 
chief emphasis, as before, is on the vitamins, but fuller 
information is given in this volume on total quantities of 
food required, on proteins and on minerals. 


Builders of Health 
By D. Dietz. English Edition revised by A. W. 
HASLETT. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This book is written for the layman, and tells in simple 
language the achievements of medical science in the 
conquest of disease. The chief topics dealt with are: 
the present state of medical knowledge, with special 
reference to biochemical research; the diseases which are 
the chief causes of death to-day; safeguarding mother- 
hood ; the study of nerves and the progress of psychiatry ; 
the ductless glands; digestion, enzymes and vitamins ; 
contagious diseases; the doctors’ work of diagnosis, and 
speculations as to the future of medicine. The treatment is 
simple but accurate and the English edition contains facts 
from medical practice in the United States supplemented 
or replaced by corresponding facts and figures for this 
country. 


The School Health Services : their Initiation, Growth 
and Character 
A Review by the National Union of Teachers. (National 
Union of Teachers.) 
A useful pamphlet for teachers and those concerned with 
the health and fitness of children. 
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Music 
Scoring and Arranging for the School Orchestra FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
By Leonard G. NEwTon. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) COLUMBIA RECORDS 
This little book is the outcome of many years’ practical Mozart. Symphony in D major. K297. (“ Paris.”) 
experience in conducting and—what is far more difficult— LX754-5-6. Three Records. 6s. each. 
in maintaining an orchestra in a large London County Mozart ; 
Secondary School. While there are many, no doubt, who WEBER. Oberon Overture. LX746. 6s. 


are engaged in this work up and down the country, there 
are few, apparently, who are competent to “ arrange ”’ 
music—written originally, it may be, for full orchestra, or 
perchance for the pianoforte—to fit the particular combina- 
tion of players (always a very variable quality and quantity) 
which the school at the moment happens to possess. 
Within a limited compass Mr. Newton has done his work 
extremely well, and ordinary listeners, quite as much as 
conductors of amateur orchestras, would learn from its 
pages many useful “ tricks of the trade.” The ‘‘ composed ”’ 
march (p. 35 et seq.) built up on a stirring Irish national 
song is happier in its scoring than in its inspiration ; while 
the song itself is of impeccable merit, its ‘‘ trimmings ” are 
a little too reminiscent of Souza. 


Rhythmia 
By S. S. Moore. (3s. 6d. net. Paxton.) 


This might be described as family literature—the story 
for youngsters of any age, the preface which every one 
ought to read, and the last four or five pages for every 
parent to read. It would be doing both the author and his 
prospective readers an injustice to reveal any of the jolly 
surprises it contains, but it would be safe to say that a 
careful reading of it might easily lead to a musical revolution 
in the home—and a very happy one at that. 


The School Pipe Band Guide Book 

By F. Hoox. (8d. Paxton.) 
An Introduction to Playing Bamboo Pipes 

By F. Hoox. (2s. net. Paxton.) 
The Complete Piper : a Graded Course in Pipe Music 

for Treble, Alto and Tenor Pipes 

By E. Bancrorr. Book 1: The Treble Pipe. 

Edition, Ppr. 8d.; Limp Cloth, rs. Paxton.) 

The first has a two-fold use ; it gives useful information 

on such subjects as ebonite pipes, tools and equipment, 
tuning devices, &c., and also provides us with the skeleton 
outline of a graded course in playing, which can be studied in 
detail in Eric Bancroft’s well-planned Complete Piper. 
Musicians, nowadays, seem remarkably ‘ complete,’ 
though “ compleat ’’—the more popular variation—does not 
look quite so formidable. Mr. Hook’s other book is intended 
to provide guidance for the beginner, who has finished 
making his pipe, and wants to know what to play and how to 
play it. Contrary to general opinion, of course, the second 
is much more important than the first, for most people 
seem to think that puffing down a wooden tube will of 
itself produce music. The author chooses some good time- 
proof material for us to play, but the glossary of musical 
terms at the end of the book needs some revision: 
e.g. ‘‘ Loco=Play as written,” is scarcely adequate as a 
definition ; if it were it should be printed in enormous 
letters on the cover of every piece of music published. 
It need scarcely be said that these and many other writers 
on the same subject owe a considerable debt of gratitude 
to the pioneer of home-made pipe playing in this country— 
Miss Margaret James: one would like to see this more 
faithfully acknowledged. 


(Class 


Three recordings of exceptional quality. The playing, 
brilliant and polished in the Overtures is, in the Symphony, 
informed by that grace and understanding which Sir Thomas 
Beecham always brings to Mozart. 


MENDELSSOHN. Hebrides Overture. Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducting the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. LX747. 6s. 

Liszt. Concerto No. 2 in A major. Egon Petri and 


the London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Leslie Heward. LX737-8-9. Three Records. 6s. each. 

A splendid performance here by Egon Petri; his vitality 
of tone and superb mastery of his instrument have been 
caught to perfection. | 

Liszt. Fantasia on Beethoven's “ Ruins of Athens.” 
Egon Petri and the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Leslie Heward. LX752-3. Two Records. 
6s. each. 

Written during the same period as the two concertos, the 
Fantasia on themes from “The Ruins of Athens ” is a 
curiosity which is unlikely to find its way into the concert 
room of to-day. Petri plays it for what it is, a typical 
example of Liszt’s pianistic “ fireworks,” and plays it too 
with an extraordinary brilliance. 

-VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. Serenade to Music. Sir Henry J. 
Wood conducting the B.B.C. Orchestra. LX757-8. 
Two Records. 6s. each. 

This work was specially composed for the recent cele- 
bration of Sir Henry Wood’s Jubilee as a conductor. 
Words from the fifth act of ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice ” have 
been set to graciously singable music, divided between solo 
phrases and brief ensembles. The singers here are the sixteen 
distinguished soloists who took part in the work’s first perfor- 
mance. Recording and performance are both admirable. 

OFFENBACH, ARR. ROSENTHAL. ‘“ Gaité Parisienne ’’ 
Ballet Music. The London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Efrem Kurtz. DX883-4. Two Records. 
4s. 6d. each. 

A selection of typical Offenbach ballet movements, 
played by the London Philharmonic with a hard and 
glittering brilliance of tone and execution which aptly 
matches the music. 

Fork Dances from many lands. Collected by the 
Ling Association. The Folk Dance Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Victor Olof. DB1798-9-1800. Three 
Records. 2s. 6d. each. 

These are attractive records; groups looking for new 
material will find them fresh and interesting. The playing 
is firm and rhythmical, and the tone powerful enough for a 
large room. 

Morris Dances : The Abram Circle Dance; The 29th 
of May. DBr1795. 2s. 6d. 

CounTRY Dances: Step and Fetch Her; Bonny 
Breast Knot. DB1797. 2s. 6d. The Folk Dance Octet, 
conducted by Arnold Foster. 

More useful records for the folk dance enthusiast. The 
playing here, if less sonorous, has the charm of refinement 
and variety of tone. 
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Books Received 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 
Birds and Beasts 


By CHIANG YEE. 
Alpine Flowers 

36 Colour Plates specially prepared by P. A. ROBERT. 

With Introductory Text by Prof. C. SCHROETER. 


(7s. 6d. Country Life.) 


(Art and Nature in Colour.) (Iros. net. Batsford.) 
Rug Making 

By I. P. RosEaMAN. (2s. net. Leicester: The Drvad 

Press.) 


BIOGRAPHY 
| Chose Teaching 
By R. GuRNER. 


(The Aldine Library.) 
Dent.) 


(4s. 6d. net. 


CLASSICS 


Latin Preparation Papers for the School Certificate 
By E. C. Jones. (1s. 3d. Harrap.) 
Sophocles and Areté 
By J. A. Moore. (The Howard Phi Beta Kappa Prize 
Essays) (6s. net. Cambridge, Mass.; Harvard 
University Press; London: Oxford University Press.) 
The Antigone of Sophocles: the Greek Text as arranged for 
performance at Cambridge, March, 1939 
With an English Verse Translation by R. C. TREVELYAN. 
(3s. net. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes.) 


ECONOMICS 
The Social and Political Doctrines of Contemporary Europe 
By M. OAKESHOTT. (ros. 6d. net. Cambridge: At 
the University Press.) 
I. The New Sweden : a Vindication of Democracy 
By B. Braatoy. 
2. Hire Purchase 
By A. VALLANCE. 
3. Workers Abroad 
By Dr. G. P. JONEs. 
(Discussion Books.) (2s. net each. 


EDUCATION 
Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1938 
Edited by Prof. I. L. KANDEL. ($3.70. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University.) 
The Harrowed Toad or The Pedagogue’s Plaint 
By F. L. Comss (‘ Old Timer ’’). (5s. net. 
What a University President has Learned 
By A. L. LowE Lt. (7s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 
The Training of Teachers : Memorandum drawn up by the Joint 
Standing Committee of the Training College Association and 
Council of Principals 
(1s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 
The Daily Schedule and High School Organization 
By R. E. LANGFITT. (gs. net. New York: Macmillan.) 
Education : To-day—and To-morrow 
By W. H. AUDEN and T. C. WoRSLEyY. 
Pamphlets.) (1s. 6d. net. 
Education for Citizenship 
By H. E. Wi son. (Publication of the Regents’ 
Inquiry.) (15s. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 
Conflicting Theories of Education 
By Prof. I. L. KANDEL. 
Macmillan.) 
Educational Fdundations 
By the late J. L. TAYLOR. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by H. SALMON. (3s. net. Published for the 
J. Lionel Taylor Trustees by J. W. Sparks, Forest 
Gate, London, E. 7.) 
High School and Life 
By F. T. Spautpinc. (Publication of the Regents’ 
Inquiry.) (18s. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 
L'Éducation Technique en France au dix-huitième Siècle (1700-1789) 
By F. B. Artz. (Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan.) 
Education in Kent during the Five Years 1933 to 1938 
(Kent Education Committee.) 


Nelson.) 


Dent.) 


(Day to Day 
The Hogarth Press.) 


(6s. 6d. net. New York: 


Handbook to the University of Oxford 
Reissue. (5s. net. Oxford: Clarendon Press ; London: 
Oxford University Press.) 

On Going to College : a Symposium 
(10s. 6d. net. New York and London: 
University Press.) 

The School Looks at Life : an Experiment in Social Education 
By J. E. STRACHAN. (6s. net. New Zealand Council 
for Educational Research ; London : Oxford University 
Press. 

|. The Se of the Adolescent in New Zealand 
By C. E. BEEBY. ° 

2. Impressions of Education in New Zealand and Inverted Snobbery 
and the Problem of Secondary Education 
By Prof. I. L. KANDEL. 

(Studies in Education.) (No. 1, 1s. 6d. net. No. 2, 
1s. net. New Zealand Council for Educational Research ; 
London: Oxford University Press.) 


Oxford 


ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 
Adventures in Words : Speech Training Books 
By C. Sansom and R. BENNETT. 
Alive. Book 2: Sound and Sense. 
gd. each. Limp Cloth, rod. each. 
London Press.) 
Oral English Practice 
By A. E. M. Bay iss. 
l. Essays and Sketches 
Edited by A. J. MERSON. 
2. Conquest 
By J. H. WALSH. 
(Heritage of Literature Series.) (No. 1, 1s. 6d. No. 2, 
1s. 4d. Longmans.) 
A Grammar of Spoken English : on a strictly Phonetic Basis 
By Dr. H. E. PALMER. Second Edition, revised by the 
Author, with the Assistance of F. G. Blandford. 
(12s. 6d. net. Cambridge: Heffer.) 
Man Friday : a Primer of English Composition and Grammar 
By J. M. REEvEs. (2s. 6d. Christophers.) 
The Oxford English Readers for Africa: based on the ‘* Oxford 
English Course ” by Lawrence Faucett 
By ISABELLE FREMONT. Book 2. (1s. 3d. Teacher's 
Edition, 2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
More Tales of Mystery and Adventure 
Chosen by J. R. CROSSLAND. 
Series.) (1s. 2d. Collins.) 
The King’s English for Commercial Students 
By A. R. Moon and G. F. GOLDING. 
Longmans.) 
Prose Selections with Exercises : a Literary Companion to ‘‘ An 
English Course for Schools ” 
By M. ALDERTON PINK. Fourth 
Year, 2s. 3d. Macmillan.) 
1. The Jingle Book 
Compiled by Lavinia DERWENT. 
2. Children’s Hour Stories 
By Lavinra DERWENT. 
3. Nature Tales 
By J. R. CROSSLAND. 
. Robin Hood 
By H. BELLIs. 
. The Story of Don Quixote 
Retold by S. CAMPBELL. 
. The Things Around Us 
By J. R. CROSSLAND. 
(Silver Torch Series.) (10d. each. Collins.) 
The Craft of Composition 
By J. L. HARDIE. Book 3: The Forms of Composi- 
tion; Exposition and Argument. (2s. Harrap.) 
Man of Uz 
By J. BRANDANE. 
Round the Year Stories 
By MARIBEL EDWIN. 
Nelson.) 


Book 1: Words 
(Paper Covers, 
University of 


(2s. 3d. Harrap.) 


(The Laurel and Gold 


(2s. 3d. 


(Third Year, 2s. 


ceo OT A 


(2s. 6d. net. Muller.) 


(The Summer Book.) 
(Continued on page 248) 
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BLACKIE 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXERCISES IN PHYSICS 


By L. R. MIDDLETON, M.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Senior Physics Master, Latymer Upper School, Hammersmith. 


Issued Complete and in three parts. Complete, 2s. 6d. 


Part I. Mechanics and the Properties of Matter. 1s. 
Part II. Heat, Light and Sound. 1s. 3d. 
Part III. Magnetism and Electricity. 18. 3d. 


This book is designed for pupils preparing for School Certificate, Scottish Leaving Certificate, Matriculation, or other 
examinations of a similar kind. It contains over six hundred and fifty problems the majority of which are taken, by 
permission, from papers set by various examining bodies. The problems are varied so that practically every branch of 
physics, up to Schoo] Certificate standard, is included. A particular value of the exercises is that they enable the student 
to test his knowledge, since a subject is only understood when the knowledge of it can be properly applied. 

In addition there are over eighty worked examples which, it is hoped, will be of use in helping students who encounter 
difficulties in solving the problems, and will also help to give a more complete understanding of the subject. 


At the end of each of the three main sections into which the book is divided, there is a series of test papers. 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 55 B.C.—A.D. 1938 


By JOHN MACKINTOSH, M.A. 
Author of Significant Events on British and European History. Principal History Master, Robert Gordon's College, Aberdeen. 


With Eighteen Maps. Cloth Boards. gs. 


This history of Great Britain is planned for the use of pupils in Intermediate and Secondary Schools, particularly those 
who are preparing for School Certificate and Matriculation Examinations in England, and for the Scottish Leaving 
Certificate, Lower Grade (New Regulations, 1940). It also covers the ground for the Preliminary Examination of various 
Professional Bodies, and for that of the Scottish Universities Entrance Board. 

A brief sketch of the peoples of the ancient world is given by way of introduction. In Book One the early period of 
British history (55 B.C.—A.D. 1485) has been dealt with concisely, to leave room for a very full treatment (in Books Two 
and Three) of the sixteenth and later centuries. The period from 1918 to 1938 is fully covered. Purely Scottish history 
receives its just share of attention. Although the bulk of the work is concerned with political history, sections are devoted 
throughout to social, economic and cultural changes. 

Clearly-drawn maps illustrate the text, and useful notes, summaries, lists of important European events, &c., are 
appended to each chapter. It is hoped that the running summary printed in heavier type in the outside margin of every 
page will be found useful for quick reference and for rapid revision. 


THE MINSTER ENGLISH TEXTS 


With Exercises by J. C. DENT, M.A., Head Master, Westminster City School. 


Each book in this series is provided with two sets of exercises—one on the text in general, and the other designed to help 
more detailed study of selected passages. The editor’s aim is to help the reader to appreciate the book as a whole and to 
become conscious in some degree of the craftsmanship of its parts. Incidentally, the exercises are so framed that they 


form a very valuable commentary. 


Now Ready 
SILAS MARNER. By GEORGE ELLIOT. 1s. gd. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By CHARLES DICKENS. 
1s. 6d. 

These two books are intended for pupils taking the School Certificate 
and similar Examinations. Silas Marner is set for Cambridge Locals 
School Certificate, 1940, and A Christmas Carol is set for London 
University General School Examination, 1940 and I941, and the 
Matriculation Examination, June, 1940— January, 1941. 


RECREATIONAL ENGLISH 


By W. G. HUMPHREYS, Assistant Master, Tollemache 
Road Central School for Boys, and J. P. PERRY, 
B.A., Hons. (Lond.), Assistant Master, Park High School 
Birkenhead. 2s 


An eminently practical and light-hearted book, full of hints and 
exercises on such matters as paragraphing, punctuation letter writing, 
answering an advertisement, reading with appreciation, spotting 
fallacies in advertisements, &c. 

It is hoped this book will provide many Secondary School forms 
with an occasional hour’s relaxation from the stern work of preparing 
for examinations. 


? 
e 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILE 


Ready Shortly 
THE COVERLEY PAPERS. By JOSEPH ADDISON. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Part One. By 
JOHN BUNYAN. 


ESSAY OF CLIVE. By Lord MACAULAY. 
ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. By CHARLES LAMB. 


SYSTEMATIC VOCABULARY 


By R. HEPBURN, M.A., Hutcheson’s Grammar School, 
Glasgow. 


This series is an attempt to provide an efficient vehicle from which 
secondary school pupils may be able to acquire a comprehensive 
knowledge of their mother tongue. 


Book I, 8d. 
Book II, rod. 


Book III, zs. 
Book IV, 1s. 6d. 


Y, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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l. The Quest 
By AMY WOODWARD. 
. Just Julie 
By GLADYS MASTERS. 
. Jad of the Hawk Patrol 
By S. T. JAMEs. 
. Tales of Tudor Times 
By OLIVE ENOCH. 
. The Little Elephant and Other Stories 
By ELIZABETH WHITELEY. 
(Story-Time Books.) (Nos. 1, 2 and 5, 5d. each. 
Nos. 3 and 4, 6d. each. Nelson.) 
|. The Wide Ways 
By Doris A. Pocock. 
2. The Vanished Yacht 
By E. H. BuRRAGE. 
(“ Adventurers All ’’ Series.) 
The Post Bag 
By ELEANOR W. Noran. (Our Changing Times, in 
Basic English.) (1s. Produced for the Orthological 
Institute, Cambridge, by Nelson.) 
The Adventures of Rufty and Scamp 
By A. Jones. (1s. Cardiff and Wrexham: Educa- 
tional Publishing Co.) 
The Curtain Rises : Plays to Produce ; a Collection of Non-Royalty 
' Plays, with Complete Production Notes on Staging, Directing 
and Acting designed especially for High School and Amateur 
Dramatic Groups 
By R. W. Masters and LILt1an D. Masters. (7s. 6d. 
net. New York and London: Heath.) 
Freeman of the Hills 
By C. A. RENSHAW. (5s. net. 
Head Press; Blackwell.) 
The Boy with a Cart : Cuthman, Saint of Sussex—a Play 
By C. Fry. (1s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press ; 
London: Humphrey Milford.) 


GEOGRAPHY 
Philips’ Standard School Atlas of Comparative Geography 
Designed and Compiled by G. Puitrp. Second Edition, 
edited by G. GOODALL. (1s. 8d. Philip.) 
Siberian Man and Mammoth 
By E. W. PFIZENMAYER. Translated from the German 
by MuRIEL D. SIMPSON. (12s. 6d. net. Blackie). 
The Oxford Sketch-Map Atlas of World Geography 
By J. H. STEMBRIDGE. (2s. 3d. Oxford University 
Press.) 
Philips’ Fundamental School! Atlas 
Edited by G. Puitip and G. GoovaLL. (3s. 


HISTORY 
l. To-day Through Yesterday : 
By Dr. C. F. STRONG. Book 4: The Young Citizen 
and The World of To-day. 
2. Civics for Seniors : a Booklet for Teachers using Book 4 of 
** To-day Through Yesterday "’ | 
By Dr. C. F. STRONG. . 
(No. 1, Limp Cloth, 3s. Cloth Boards, 3s. 3d. 
6d. net. University of London Press.) 
John Citizen 
By E. E. REYNOLDS. 
University Press.) 
Abbots Bromley 
By Marcia A. Rice. (6s. Shrewsbury : Wilding.) 
History in Schools : the Study of Development 
By M. V. C. JEFFREYs. (3s. 6d. net. 
Law in the Light of History ; 
By Dr. C. H. C. STEPHENSON and E. A. MARPLEs. 
Book 1: Western Europe in the Middle Ages. (16s. 
net. Williams & Norgate.) 
Memoirs of a Spanish Nationalist 
By A. BAHAMONDE. (6d. United Editorial Ltd.) 
MATHEMATICS 
Introductory Mathematical Analysis 
By Dr. J. S. GEorGEs and Dr. J. M. KINNEY. 
net. New York: Macmillan.) 
Introduction to the Theory of Equations 
By Prof. L. WEISNER. (Ios. 
Macmillan.) 
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Oxford : Shakespeare 


Philip.) 


No. 2, 


(2s. 6d. Cambridge: At the 


Pitman.) 
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The London Arithmetics 
By Dr. P. B. BALLARD and J. Brown. Pupil’s Book 4. 
(Paper, 1s. 2d. Limp Cloth, 1s. 4d. University of 
London Teachers.) 
Introductory School Mathematics 
By L. CRosLtanp. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
A B C of Geometry Teaching : an Exposition of Dr. Maria Montes- 
sori’s Geometrical Pedagogy 
By Dr. JEsstE WHITE. (Auto-Education Guides, 
No. 6.) (1s. 2d. net. Auto-Education Institute.) 
Elementary Geometrical Exercises for Senior Schools 
Book 1. (6d. Pitman.) 
Sane Arithmetic for Seniors 
By C. WaRRELL. Book 3. 
1s. 3d. Harrap.) 
Trigonometry 
By Prof. H. K. HuGHes and G. T. MILLER. With 
Tables. (7s. 6d. net. New York: Wiley; London: 
Chapman & Hall.) 
College Algebra 
By Prof. L. J. Rouse. Second Edition. (tL1s. net. 
New York: Wiley; London: Chapman & Hall.) 
10! Problems in Drawing-Board Geometry 
By Prof. F. G. HIGBEE. (8s. 6d. net. 
Wiley ; London: Chapman & Hall.) 


MISCELLANY 

The Underwood Typewriter Manual 
By A. J. SYLVESTER. Revised by E. H. NEWNHAM. 
(3s. Pitman.) 

Make Yourself a Gardener 
By R. SupELL. (2s. net. English Universities Press.) 

Boys In Trouble : a Study of Adolescent Crime and its Treatment 
By L. LE Mesurier. Second Edition. (3s. 6d. net. 
Murray.) 

Difficulties : an Attempt to help Young Men 
By Sir Seymour Hicks. Sixth Impression. 
net. Duckworth.) 

Typewriting Examination Tests (R.S.A.) 

By A. Potts. Stage2: Intermediate. Fourth Edition. 
(3s. Pitman.) 

The Boat Race 
By G. C. DRINKWATER. 

Primary Gymnastics 
By N. Buku. Translated and Adapted by F. N. 
PUNCHARD and J. JOHANSSON. Fifth Edition, Com- 
pletely Rewritten. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Practical Housecraft 
By ALIcE M. ATKINSON. (3s. 

Fit After Forty 
By C. JEFFERY. (5s. net. Muller.) 

Peace or War: as seen by League of Nations, Pacifism, Conser- 
vatism, Socialist Movements, Liberalism, Church of England, 
Roman Catholic Church, Free Churches, New Commonwealth 
Movement, Social Credit, Isolationism 
By J. A. Laws and H. L. Peacock. 
bridge : Heffer.) 

Safety Education in Industrial School Shops : a Study of Accidents 
in School Shops, their Causes, and Recommendations for 
Approved Procedures 
(Harrisburg, Penn. : Department of Public Instruction.) 

The Art of Mothercraft 
By Dr. L. G. HouspEen. Part 1: General Principles. 
(1s. 6d. National Association of Maternity and Child 
Welfare Centres.) 

Abnormal Speech | 
By Dr. E. J. Boomer, H. M. S. Baines and D. G. 
HARRIES. (6s. net. Methuen.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
Der Radio-Detektiv : eine abenteuerliche Geschichte 
By L. RoGGEVEEN. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
J’Ecris le Francais : Free Composition for Beginners 
By Litran A. BAKER. (1s. 3d. Methuen.) 
The Defence and lilustration of the French Language l 
By J. pt BeLLAayY. Translated into English by Prof. 


(Manilla, 1s. Limp Cloth, 


New York: 


(3s. 6d. 
(6s. net. 


Blackie.) 


Griffin.) 


(1s. net. Cam- 


GLapys M. TURQUET. (5s. net. Dent.) 
Seven Short German Plays 
By EpiıTtH S. Davies. (2s. Cassell.) 
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The King and Democratic Citizenship. 
By Mary E. Beggs, B.A., Goldsmiths’ 
College. 


An Eventful Quarter-Century. By 
Emeritus Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 


The Social and Industrial Record. By 
C. H. Creasey, O.B.E., formerly H.M. 
Inspector of Schools. 


contained : 


The Development of Professional Asso- 
ciations of Teachers during the Last 
Twenty-five Years. By A. Gray Jones, 
M.A., B.Litt. 


Then and Now. By T. Raymont, M.A., 
formerly Warden of Goldsmiths’ College. 


What We Said in 1910. By J. Wickham 
Murray, M.A. 


A Plea for More Interesting Readings 
in Latin. By John Cook, M.A., Watson’s 
Boys’ College, Edinburgh. 


Copies of this issue can still be obtained. 
Price 8d. each post free 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
3 Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 


Chambers’s 


SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 
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“A really useful and wonderfully comprehensive 
little dictionary.” —THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


384 pages 
Is. 3d. 


20,000 Definitions, 10,000 Derivatives, Simple Lan- 
guage, Pronunciations, Examples of Usage, Idioms, 
Useful Appendices, Clear Type, Strong Binding, 
Good Paper, Handy Size. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 38 SOHO SQ., W. I 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 


Members receive free of charge Le Maître Phonétique, the official or 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Sethe, 
France; Assistant Editor: D. JONES, University caer London, W.C. 1). 


Four Shillings each 


READING CASES for 
The Journal of Education 


to hold twelve numbers and the Index 
STRONG SIMPLE OPEN FLAT 


The numbers are not pierced or injured in any 
way and are kept clean and flat ready for binding 
later if desired 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 3 Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 


Prof. SIR JOHN ADAMS 


A list of articles by Professor 


Sir John Adams will be sent 
on application 
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A Primer of French Composition 
By Dr. R. L. G. RITCHIE. (Is. 
At the University Press.) 

A Complete New Course of French Commercial Correspondence 
(Nouveau Cours de Style Commercial) : an up-to-date Course 
in the Technique of French Commercial Correspondence 
By P. Dupays. Fourth Edition. (5s. Pitman.) 

i. La Mariposa Blanca 
By J. SELGAs y Carrasco. Adapted and Edited by 
A. ELfas. 

2. Cuentitos Faciles 
Retold and Edited by A. M. Espinosa, Jr. 

3. La Casa Colonial 
By M. GALVEz. 

4. Cuentos Orientales 
Contados en Español por A. G. PALENCcIA. 
J. B. RAEL. 

5. El Periquillo Sarniento 
By J. J. FERNANDEZ DE Lizarpi. Selections by MARÍA 
LÓPEZ DE LOWTHER. Part 2. 

(Oxford Rapid-Reading Spanish Texts.) (1s. 3d. each. 
New York and London : Oxford University Press.) 

German for Sixth-Form and Adult Beginners : an Introduction to 
German Language, Literature and Landscape 
By Dr. M. L. BARKER. (5s. 6d. Cambridge: Heffer.) 

Die verschwundene Miniatur oder auch Die Abenteuer eines 
empfindsamen Fleischermeisters 
By E. KÄSTNER. Abridged and Edited, with Exercises 
and Vocabulary, by O. P. SCHINNERER. (Heath’s 
Modern Language Series.) (2s. 6d. Heath.) 

Romantic Spanish Readings for Intermediate Classes 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, by 
AGNES M. Brapy and Dr. L. H. Turk. (The Century 


rod. Cambridge : 


Edited by G. RIVERA. 
Edited by 


Modern Language Series.) (7s. 6d. net. New York 
and London: Appleton-Century Co.) 

Peter Verliert nicht den Kopf 
By J. FOtpEs. Edited by R. T. CURRALL. (Harrap’s 
Modern Language Series.) (2s. Harrap.) 

Le Fils du Grand-Ferré : Roman Historique 
By R. JEAN-BoULan. (2s. Macmillan.) 

MUSIC 

Novello’s Biographies of Great Musicians 
1. Bach. By H. Grace. 2. Handel. By J. A. 
WESTRUP. 3. Mendelssohn. By Marion Scorrt. 
4. Mozart. By F. Bonavia. 5. Purcell. By A. K. 


HOLLAND. 6. Schubert. 

sky. By G. ABRAHAMS. 
French Songs 

Arranged by Sir WaALFoRD Davies and selected by 

L. LAmMport-SMITH. (Teachers’ Edition, 6s. Pupils’ 

Edition, 1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
Sight-Singing for Infants 

(Nelson’s Music Practice.) 

Pupils’ Book, 7d. Nelson.) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


By E. Brom. 7. Tchaikov- 
(6d. net each. Novello.) 


(Teachers’ Book, 1s. 6d. 


General Psychology 
By A. R. GILLILAND, J. J. B. Morcan and S. N. 
STEVENS. (8s. 6d. net. New York: Heath; London: 
Harrap.) 

Teachers and Behaviour Problems : Digest of ‘‘ Children’s Behaviour 
and Teachers’ Attitudes ” 
By E. K. WICKMAN. (25 cents; 
York: The Commonwealth Fund ; 
University Press.) 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 

Training in Prayer 
By L. Dewar (Editor), ELEANOR MARTIN, PHYLLIS 
Dent, J. L. Barkway, F. P. Harton and E. S. 
ABBOTT. (3s. 6d. net. Rich & Cowan.) 

We Crucify ! 

By R. GuRNER. (5s. net. Dent.) 

The Daily Reading for School and Home : Passages from the Bible 
Compiled by Canon G. W. BriGcGs. (4s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford.) 


Is. 6d. net. New 
London: Oxford 
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Practical Organic Chemistry 
By Dr. F. G. Mann and Dr. B. C. SAUNDERS. 
Edition. (8s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Builders of Health 
By D. DIETZ. 
HASLETT. (12s. 6d. net. 

Textbook of Heat 
By Dr. R. W. STEWART and Dr. J. SATTERLY. Second 
Edition. (7s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

Systematic Qualitative Analysis 
By H. MIDDLETON. (8s. 6d. net. 

Growing Up : a Book for Girls 
By a Catholic Woman Doctor. 
2s. Oates & Washbourne.) 

Everyman’s Astronomy 
By Mary Proctor. (2s. 6d. Scientific Book Club.) 

1. Pumps 
By A. ALLCOTT. 

2. Burning and Breathing 
By T. J. S. RowLanp. 

3. Our Food 
By F. J. PEARSON. 

4. Coal and its Treasures 
By A. ALLCOTT. 

(Cassell’s Science Topics.) (Cloth Boards, 2s. each. 
Limp Cloth, 1s. 9d. each. Cassell.) 

Household Physics : a Text-book for College Students in Home 
Economics 
By Prof. M. York : 
Macmillan.) 

A Course of Study in Chemical Principles 
By Prof. A. A. Noyes and Prof. M. S. SHERRILL. 
Second Edition, Rewritten. (21s. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

Intermediate Chemistry 
By Prof. T. M. Lowry and A. C. CAVELL. 
Edition. (12s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Volumetric Analysis : including the Analysis of Gases, with a 
Chapter on Simple Gravimetric Determinations 
By A. J. Berry. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

The Story of the Brain : a Layman’s Book of the Nervous System 
By E. M. FitzApDAM-ORMISTON. (7s. net. 
Heinemann.) 

The Living Body : a Text in Human Physiology 
By Prof. C. H. Best and Prof. N. B. TAYLOR. 
net. Chapman & Hall.) 

Plant Biology : an Outline of the Principles underlying Plant 
Activity and Structure 
By Dr. H. Gopwiyx. Third Edition. 

Cambridge University Press.) 

A Complete Physics Course for Schools 
Bv E. H. NELTHORPE. Part 2: Completes the Work 
in all Sections to School Certificate Standard. (3s. 6d. 
Murray.) 

A Butterfly Book for the Pocket : including all Species to be found 
in the British Isles, with Life-sized Coloured Plates and Life 
Histories 
By E. Sanpars. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford.) 


OFFICIAL AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

Universiteit van Pretoria 
Jaarboek, 1939. 

Board of Education 
List 44 : Size of Classes in Public Elementary Schools in 
England and Wales, 31st March, 1938. (3d. net. 
H.M.S.O.) 

Annual Report of Public Instruction in Burma for the Year 1937-38 
(Rs. 1-4; 1s. 11d. Rangoon: Government Printing 
and Stationery.) 

London County Council 
School Furniture : a selected list of Hlustrations, with 
Notes, of Types of Furniture, approved by the Educa- 
tion Committee. (2s. King.) 

University College of Wales, Aberystwyth 
Reports submitted to the Court of Governors, October 


19, 1938. 


2nd 


English Edition revised by A. W. 
Allen & Unwin.) 


Arnold.) 


(Wrappers, 1s. Cloth, 


AVERY. (16s. net. New 


Second 


(18s. 


(7s. 6d. net. 
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PSummer Schools and Vacation Courses 


See also page 252 ee 


BRIGHTON SUMMER SCHOOL IN ANIMAL BIOLOGY 


AUGUST 5 to 17, 1939 


ALLIANCE FRANCAISE 


101 Boulevard Raspail, Paris The Course is intended as an introduction to Biology, and as a refresher Course 
Á SSS ee oom=— for Teachers of the subject. Laboratory and field work. 
COURS DE VACANCES || me FREA Eim ša i Fainn 1 iosep ie ie 


destinés aux Etrangers Prospectus of F. H. ToYNE, Education Officer, 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 


SESSION de 1939 


1ère Série: 1-31 Juillet. 2ème Série: 1-31 Août UNIVERSITY OF BESANÇON 
SPECIAL FRENCH COURSES FOR FOREIGNERS 


Permanent Courses (October-June). Vacation Courses (July-September). 
At the completion of each course a “certificat ‘d'aptitude ” for the GENERAL CULTURE COURSE: Literature, History, Geography, Art, &c. 
teaching of usual French ora "diplôme supérieur ’’ may be obtained by “PRACTICAL COURSES IN THE FRENCH LANGUAGE.—Phonetics, 
examination. Grammar, Commentary on literary texts, Translation, Commerce, &c. 
The ohn ec will be sent free of charge. Apply; 101 Boulevard Examinations (Diplôme d'Etudes Françaises). Excursions (Jura-Suisse). 
Raspail, : Sports (Tennis, Rowing, Swimming). 
Informations: M. SEIONIER, Secrétaire Général, Besancon (France). 


“School Examinations Surveyed” 


A series of fourteen Articles which appeared in “The 
Journal of Education,’’ January, 1934, to February, 1935. 


The Introduction was by Sir Philip Hartog, and the following subjects were 

included : English Essay ; Classics ; Modern Languages ; History ; Mathematics ; 

English Literature ; Handicrafts; Physics; Geography ; Chemistry; Music ; 
General Science ; Biological Science. 


Each Article considers the requirements of an Examination suitable for Pupils of School Certificate 
Examination age. Considerable attention is paid to the form and scope of the question sput. 


London: Mr. William Rice, 3 Ludgate Broadway, E.C.4 


EASTER VACATION COURSE OF ART OF ACTING AND 
UNIVERSITY OF LAUSANNE ION COURSE OP ART 9) 


(Switzerland) 

Everyman Theatre, Hampstead. April 6 to April 16. Thoroughly 
practical course in every branch of stage technique held in actual theatre 
SUMMER V ACATION COURSES under professional producers. Model programmes and plays for Schools 
and Colleges prepared Sem y, onmo Lighting, Mime and Makc-up 
Demonstrations. Public performances of Shakespearean, Classic and 
French Language and Literature Modern Plays at close of Course. Acting parts guaranteed. Evening 

Jaly 17—O he theatre visits. Inclusive Fee, Three Guineas. 
aly —October 7, 1939 ar aoran ot Monera ane. Lachine Plays suitable for 
ools and Community Groups, Everyman eatre, Hampstead 
FOUR INDEPENDENT SERIES OF THREE WEEKS EACH Sunday afternoons, April 9, 16, 30, May 7, 14, 21, at 2.30 p.m. 


Lectures on Modern and Contemporary Writers, on Admission free to educationists. 
School Drama Society. All Educational and Social Organizations 


His | ics—Practi i 
C tory, D sera E api and Phonetic are invited to join the above Society. Free Advice given on 
lasses. ranslation from English into French. choice of plays and production, staging problems, &c., use of excellent 


Excursions to the Alps, Drama Library, specially selected for Schools, and hire of Costumes of 
FRENCH CERTIFICATES T Mas oin izes at reduced rates. Annual subscription, Five 


For particulars apply to SECRÉTARIAT School Service. Schools visited and advised re play production 
PPY de la Faculté des and staging. Rehearsals undertaken. Fees nominal. “a 


Lettres, J.E., Lausanne. For full particulars apply Hon. Sec., Little Theatre, Citizen House, 
REDUCTIONS IN RAILWAY FARES Bath, enclosing stamped envelope. 
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University of the State of New York 
Health Education Series, Bulletin No. 4: Dental 
Hygiene: a Guide to the Dental Hygiene Programme 
in the Schools of New York State. (Albany, N.Y.: 
University of the State of New York Press.) 

Board of Education 
Secondary Education (England and Wales). Cost per 
Pupil, Secondary Education, based upon Gross 
Expenditure on School Maintenance in the Financial 
Year 1936-37. (3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania : Department of Public Instruction 
Bulletin 7: Publications available for Distribution and 
Publications in Preparation (a Bibliography). 

Board of Education 
1. Third Report of the Burnham Committee, repre- 
sentative of Local Education Authorities and Associa- 
tions of Teachers, on Scales of Salaries for Teachers 
in Technical and Art Schools in which the Local 
Education Authorities accept Responsibility for the 
Salary Scales, England and Wales, July, 1938. 

2. Third Report of the Burnham Committee repre- 
sentative of Associations of Local Education Authori- 
ties, Associations of Teachers in Secondary Schools 
and the National Union of Teachers, on Scales of 
Salaries for Teachers in Secondary Schools in which 
the Local Education Authorities accept Responsibility 
for the Salary Scales, England and Wales, July, 1938. 
3. Fourth Report of the Burnham Committee repre- 
sentative of the County Councils Association, the 
Municipal Corporations Association, the Association of 
Education Committees and the London County Council, 
and of the National Union of Teachers, on Scales of 
Salaries for Teachers in Public Elementary Schools 
England and Wales, October, 1938. 

(6d. net each. H.M.S.O.) 

Royal Institute of British Architects 


Prizes and Studentships, 1939-1940. (1S.) 


J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents 


143 CANNON STREET, 
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Annual Report on Public Instruction in Burma for the Year 1937-38 
(Rs. 1.4; 1s. 11d. Rangoon: Government Printing 
and Stationery.) 

The vase Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, New 
or 
Thirty-third Annual Report. 

The Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scotland, Edinburgh 
Thirty-seventh Annual Report (for the Year 1937-38), 
submitted by the Executive Committee to the Trustees 
on 15th February, 1939. 

Smithsonian Institution : United States National Museum 
Report on the Progress and Condition of the United 
States National Museum for the Year ended June 30, 
1938. (20 cents. Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office.) 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania : Department of Public Instruction 
Bulletin 604: Interpretations and Regulations for the 
Administration of the Barber Law. 

Ministry of Labour 
Choice of Career Series, No. 22 (Secondary, Schools) : 
Social Work (Women.). (3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Colonial Office 
Report of the Colonial Students Committee appointed 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, December, 
1938. (gd. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Scottish Education Department 
Memorandum Explanatory of the Day Schools (Scot- 
land) Code, 1939 (4d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The Education Committees’ Year Book, 1939 
(Councils and Education Press.) 

Education Department, Orange Free State Province 
Report for the Year ending 31st December, 1937. 

National Library of Wales 
Annual Report, 1937-1938, presented by the Council 
to the Court of Governors, October 25, 1938. 

The Redistribution of the World : Adolf Hitler’s Reichstag Speech 
(“ Friends of Europe’’ Publications, No. 70.) (3d. 


Friends of Europe.) 


LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone : Mansion House 5053 


PUBLISH “PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS” 


An aid to parents in the selection of Schools. 


Contains details of 


Schools, Tutors and Training Colleges for children of all ages. 


41st Annual Edition, 1938-39. 


Price 5/6, post free. 


RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS for the Educational columns of all London 


and Provincial papers. 


Instructions carried out promptly and accurately. 


PRODUCE PROSPECTUSES—Photographing, Blockmaking and Printing 
orders executed. Specimens gladly sent. 


RECOMMEND SCHOOLS—Prospectuses are filed and forwarded, free of 
charge, to Parents stating full details of their requirements. 
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DIRECTORY OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


(This List 1s Copyright. 


HE object is stated only when this is not obvious 
from the title or not known by general repute. Then 
follow—(a) The membership total, (b) the yearly subscrip- 
tion, (c) the Society’s organ, (d) the telegraphic address, 
(e) the telephone number, (f) the date and place of next 
annual meeting, (g) the (honorary) secretary’s name and 
office address. 


Professional bodies holding a qualifying entrance exam- 
ination for membership or fellowship are distinguished thus : 


(Fellow, F..........; Associate, A..........] 


Entries referring to ‘‘ Appointments Boards ”, “ Training 
of Teachers ’’, “ University Extension ’’, will be found under 
these sub-headings. 


Three changes in the list should be noted: 


The Association of Bookkeeping Teachers, Ltd., was 
merged with the Faculty of Teachers in Commerce as from 
April 1, 1938, and is not now a separate body. 

The Corporation of Accountants has amalgamated with 
the London Association of Certified Accountants. 

The National Froebel Union and the Froebel Society 
have amalgamated to form the National Froebel Founda- 
tion. 


We owe our best thanks to secretaries for their prompti- 
tude in correcting slips. 


In the subjoined list, in addition to societies and associations 
directly concerned with educational activities, a certain number 
of other societies are included. Almost all such institutions, 
however, hold examinations or require other educational quali- 
fications for membership, and have, therefore, direct relationshp 
with school or university work. 


Accountant-Lecturers’ Association 
Mr. M. Moustardier, F.S.A.A., F.C.I.S., 69 Downs Road, 
E. 5. 


Accountants, Chartered, in Ireland, Institute of. 
[Fellow, F.C.A.; Associate, A.C.A.] 422. Fellow, £6 6s.; 
Associate in Practice, £4 4s.; Associate not in Practice, 
£1 1s. (e) Dublin 44826. (f) May, 1939. Mr. Wm. Edmiston 
Crawford, F.C.A., 41-42 Dawson Street, Dublin, C. 2. Joint 
Secretary, Mr. Hugh Stevenson, F.C.A., 49 Donegall Place, 
Belfast. 


Accountants, Corporation of. 
Mr. J. Sterling Brown, 137 West George Street, Glasgow. 


Accountants, Institute of Chartered, in England and Wales. 
(Fellow, F.C.A.; Associate, A.C.A.] 13,311. Fellows: 
London, £5 5s.; Country, £3 3s.; Associates, {2 2s. and 
£1 ıs. (c) The Accountant. (d) Unravel, Ave., London. 
(e) Metropolitan 6731. (f) May 3, 1939, at Hall. R. W. 
Bankes, C.B.E., Moorgate Place, E.C. 2. 


Accountants and Auditors, Incorporated Society of. 
(Fellow, F.S.A.A.; Associate, A.S.A.A.] 7,500. ros. 6d. to 
£6 6s. (c) Accountancy. (d) Incorpac, Estrand. (e) Temple 
Bar 8822. (f) May, 1939, at Incorporated Accountants’ 
Hall. Mr. A. A. Garrett, M.B.E. Incorporated Accountants’ 
Hall, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 2. 


Actuaries, Institute of. 
[Fellow, F.I.A.; Associate, A.I.A.] 1,750. Fellow, £3 3s. ; 
Associate, £2 2s. ; Student, £1 Is. (c) Own Journal. 
(e) Holborn 1710. (f) First Monday in June. Honorary 
Secretaries, Mr. F. A. A. Menzler, B.Sc. and Mr. H. O’Brien. 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. S. H. Jarvis, Staple Inn Hall, W.C.1. 


Adult Education, British Institute of. 
(Great Britain and Northern Ireland.) Promote Adult 
Education in society. 575. Ios. to £2 2s. (c) Adult Education. 
(e) Euston 5385-6. (f) Cambridge, September 15-18. Mr. 
W. E. Williams, 29 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


Reproduction is forbidden.) 


Adult Education, World Association for. 
To promote co-operation between adult educational institu- 
tions. 1,500. 6s. (c) Quarterly Bulletin. (d) Worladult, 
Westcent, London. (e) Euston 1813. Miss Dorothy W. 
Jones, 18 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Adult Religious Education. 
500. 2s. 6d., or 5s. with magazine. (c) The Bible and Modern 
Religious Thought. (e) Livingstone 2358. (f) Haywards 
Heath, Sussex, May 26-30, 1939. Miss M. West, Penybryn, 
15 Fox Hill, Norwood, S.E. 19. 


Adult School Union, National. 
Adult education and social service. 33,301. (c) Ome and 
Ali. (d) Aduscolun, phone, London. (e) Museum 5492. 
(f) Friends House, London, March 2-3, 1940. Mr. George 
Peverett, 30 Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 1. 


tural Examination Board, National. 
[Agriculture, N.D.A.] Apply to the Secretary, Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, 16 Bedford Square, W.C. 1; 
or Secretary, Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
8 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh, 12. 


Allied Schools Agency, Ltd. 

A central organization to deal with the following limited 
companies : Stowe School, Ltd.; Wrekin College (Welling- 
ton) Co., Ltd.; Canford School, Ltd. ; Harrogate College, 
Ltd. ; Westonbirt School, Ltd. ; Schools Trust, Ltd. (com- 
prising Lowther College and St. Monica’s School); Felix- 
stowe School, Ltd. (e) Victoria 8734. Mr. Kenneth H. 
Adams, A.C.A., Horseferry House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


American University Union. 
To serve as a bond between the Universities of the United 
States and those of European nations. Students and 
graduates of American universities become automatically 
members. (e) Museum 5077. Mrs. D. R. Dalton, 1 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Anglo-Beigian Union, Educational Sub-Committee. 
Mr. A. Maudslay, C.B.E., 3 Old Burlington Street, London, 
W. 1. 


Anglo-Danish Students’ Bureau. 
To give information on university and general educational 
matters. (e) Museum 4108. Mr. J. H. Helweg, 98 Great 
Russell Street, W.C. 1. 


Anglo-German Academic Bureau, Branch Office of the Deutscher 
Akademischer Austauschdienst. 

Exchange schemes for school children, students, teachers, 
and librarians. Information on educational and literary 
matters in Germany. German lending and reference library. 
6,000 books. Subscription, 1os.; students, 7s. 6d. (c) 
Geist der Zeit. (d) Angerab, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 
6112-4. Acting Director, Dr. G. Krause, 45 Russell Square, 
W.C. 1. 


Apothecaries of London, Society of. 
Licence (L.M.S.S.A.) ; Post-Graduate Diploma, Mastery of 
Midwifery (M.M.S.A.) ; Certificate, Assistants in Dispensing. 
(e) Central 1189. Group-Captain Henry Cooper, D.S.O., 
M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Registrar, Apothecaries’ Hall, 
Water Lane, E. C. 4. 


APPOINTMENTS BOARDS. 


University of Birmingham. 
(e) B'ham, Cent., 8541. Secretary, Mr. D. J. Cameron, M.A. 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. W. P. Brooks. The University, 
Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


University of Cambridge. 
(d) Appointments, Cambridge. (e) 54242 (2 lines). Mr. O. V. 
Guy, D.S.O., M.C., M.A., Secretary ; Assistant Secretaries : 
Mr. A. L. Maycock, M.C. , M.A. (Education); and Mr. 
W. N. C. van Grutten, O.B.E., M.C., M.A., A.M.Inst.C.E. 
(Engineering). Lensfield, Cambridge. 


University of Durham. 


(2) University Office, 46 North Bailey, Durham. (e) Durham 
goo. Registrar, University Office, 46 North Bailey, Durham. 
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University of Edinburgh. 
zs. 6d. (e) 41001. 
Edinburgh. 


University of Glasgow. 
(e) Western 3991. Mr. J. Thomson, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.R.S.E., The University, Glasgow. 
University of Leeds. 
(d) Leeds University. (e) Leeds 20251. 
B.Sc. (Lond.), The University, Leeds, 2. 


University of London. 
To give vocational advice and assistance to Graduates and 
Students of the University. Only available to Students and 
Graduates of the University of London. 5s. Museum 6343. 
ae L. E. Ball, B.Sc., Senate House, University of London, 
YC. 1. 


University of Oxford. 
(d) Appointments, Oxford. (e) Oxford 3225. Mr. H. B. 
Moore, M.C., Secretary; Mr. E. A. Greswell, Educational 
Secretary, 36 Beaumont Street, Oxford. 

University of Sheffield. 
To assist and advise students and prospective students with 
regard to their careers. (d) University, Sheffield. (e) 24071. 
Mr. C. S. Findlay, M.A., LL.B., The Appointments Board, 
The University, Sheffield, 10. 


University of St. Andrews. 
(e) St. Andrews 35. Mr. David J. B. Ritchie, B.L., The 
University, St. Andrews. 


University of Wales. 
ss. (d) University, Cardiff. (e) 1776-1777. Mr. J. H. Lloyd, 
M.Sc., University Registry, Cathays Park, Cardiff. 


Archaeological Aids Committee (Association for Reform of Latin 


Teaching). — 
Miss C. Billing, Arncliffe, Nightingale Road, Guildford, 
Surrey. 


Architects, Royal Institute of British. 
[Fellow, F.R.I.B.A.; Associate, A.R.IL.B.A.; Licentiate 
L.R.I.B.A.] 1,757 Fellows, £5 5s.; 4,224 Associates, 
£3 3S.; 2,302 Licentiates, £3 3s. (c) Own Journal. (d) 
Ribazo, Wesdo, London. (e) Welbeck 5721. (f) May 8, 1939, 
London. Sir Ian MacAlister, M.A., 66 Portland Place, 
‘London, W. 1. 


Arehitectural Education, Board of, Royal Institute of British 
Architects 


(d) Ribazo, Wesdo, London. (e) Welbeck 5721. Mr. Everard 
Havnes, B.A. (Oxon), 66 Portland Place, London, W. ı. 


Art Masters, National Society of. 
(Fellows, F.S.A.M.] 1,100. {1 11s. 6d. (full-time teachers) ; 
15s. (part-time). Probationary Members, 10s. 6d. (c) Own 
Journal. (e) Euston 2151. (f) January, 1939. Mr. R. 
Radcliffe Carter, R.B.S.A., 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 

Art Teachers’ Guild. 
For those interested in the teaching of Art. 375. Full, 
a minimum of 15s.; Junior, los.; Student, 5s. (c) The 
oe (f) January, 1940. Miss M. Lenn, 14 Gordon Square, 

.C. 1. 


Arts, Royal Society of. 
4.600. £3 3s. Own Journal. Praxiteles, Rand, London. 
Tem. 2785. At Society's House, June, 1939. Mr. K. W. 
Luckhurst, M.A., 18 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 


Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools, Incorpd. Association of. 
12,000. £1 11s. 6d. (c) The A.M.A. and Yeur Book. (d) 
Incorama, Westcent, London. (e) Euston 2151-9. (f) 
January, 1940, Plymouth. Mr. A. W. S. Hutchings, M.A., 
Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


sar sie Mistresses in Secondary Schools, 
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Appointments Office, University of 


Mr. W. R. Grist, 


Association of 


8,800. {1 ; ‘Associate, Is. (e) Euston 2151-9. (f) January, 
1940, University College, London. Mrs. Gordon Wilson, 
Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Associated Board, The, of The Royal Schools of Music, London 
(The Royal Academy of Music and The Royal College of Music), 
For Local Examinations in Music. 

(d) Associa, London. (e) Museum 4478. (f) July, 1939. 
we L. H. Macklin, M.A., 14 and 15 Bedford Square, London, 
C. 1. 

Authors, Playwrights and Composers, Inc. Society of. 

3,000. £I 108. (c) Author, Playwright and Composer. (d) 
Autoridad, Westcent, London. (¢) Museum 1664 (2 lines). 
Mr. D. Kilham Roberts, 11 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 
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Bankers, Institute of. 


[Certified Associate (Cert. A.I.B.] 38,000. 10s. 6d. to 


{2 2s. (c) Own Journal. (e) Avenue 353! (3 lines). (f) 
May 17, 1939, at office. Mr. Maurice Megrah, 11 Birchin 
Lane, E.C. 3. 


Blind, College of Teachers of the. 
Goo. ros. (c) The Teacher of the Blind. (e) Primrose 2266-9. 
(f) June, 1938, London. Mr. J. M. Ritchie, M.A., Ph.D., 
School for the Blind, Swiss Cottage, N.W. 3. 


Board of Education. 
(e) Temple Bar 8020. Sir Maurice Holmes, K.C.B., O.B.E., 
Alexandra House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


Board of Education Library. 
Open Monday to Friday, 10-5 ; Saturday, 10-1. 
House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


Boys’ Clubs, National Association of. 
1,545 clubs; 143,900 members. (c) The Boy. (e) Museum 
_ 5358. (f) Oxford, July 14-17, 1939. Mr. E. F. Piercy, 
O.B.E., 17 Bedford Square, London, W.C. I. 


British and Foreign School Society. 
Training of teachers and the promotion of education gener- 
ally. 50. {1 1s.; Life, £10 10s. (e) Holborn 9404. May, 
at own offices. Mr. G. W. Knowles, 40 Chancery Lane, 
W.C. 2. 


British Association for the Advancement of Science. (With 
which is Incorporated The British Science Guild.) 

To give a stronger impulse and a more systematic direction 
to scientific inquiry ; to promote the intercourse of those 
who cultivate Science in different parts of the British Empire 
with one another and with foreign philosophers ; to obtain 
more general attention for the objects of Science and the 
removal of any disadvantages of a public kind which impede 
its progress. 
About 9,000. Life, {10 1os.; Annual, £1 10s. and £1 Is. 
(c) The Advancement of Science. (d) Sciasoc, Piccy, London. 
(e) Regent 2109. (f) August 30-September 6, 1939, Dun- 
dee. Dr. O. J. R. Howarth, O.B.E., Burlington House, W. 1. 
Educational Science Section: Mr. A. Gray Jones, M.A., 
B.Litt., 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


British Council. 

Inter alia, to encourage the study and use of the English 
language, both in foreign countries and in the Crown Colonies 
and Dependencies ; to assist overseas schools in equipping 
themselves for this purpose; and to enable students from 
overseas to undertake courses of education or industrial 
training in the United Kingdom. 100. (d) Britcoun, 
London. (e) Mayfair, 8981. Lt.-Col. C. Bridge, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., M.C., 3 Hanover Street, London, W. I. 


British Drama League. l 
Miss J. F. Mackenzie, 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 1. 
British Film Institute i , 
Miss O. Vaughan, 4 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 
British Institute in Paris. l ; 
(c) Regent 6979. 1 Old Burlington Street, W. 1, 6 Rue de 
la Sorbonne, Paris. 


Bureau of Education, The International. _ . 
To serve as a Clearing-house for educational information and 


to promote international relations in the field of education. 
The members are government representatives. (c) Own 
Bulletin. (d) Intereduc, Geneva. Miss Marie Butts, Palais 
Wilson, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Business Education, International Society for. _ a 
4,000. Collective members, 25 francs (Swiss); individual 
members, 3 francs (Swiss). (c) International Revicw for 
Business Education. (e) Zürich 49030. (J) Stockholm, Swe- 
den, August 6, 1939. Dr. A. Lätt, Zollikon, Zürich, 
Switzerland. 


Buxton Trust, The Noel. , a 
Mr. G. J. Ponsonby, 32 Spencer Hill, London, S.W. 19. 


Cadet Association, Public Secondary Schools. _ | 
44 Athliated Corps. 12s. 6d. per Corps. (c) Camp Magazine. 
(e) Penn 36230. (f) January, 1940, in London. Cadet- 
Major G. R. Gibbs, Royal Orphanage School, Wolverhamp- 
ton. 

Cambridge Local Examinations. 
(d) Syndicate, Cambridge. (¢) 3979. Secretary of Local 
Examinations, Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 
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Camps for Schoolgirls, Federation of University. Women’s. | 
To help girls to understand the meaning of Christianity and 
its relation to life. (c) News Sheet. (e) Temple Bar 7201. 
ar Kathleen Wenborn, 35 Wellington Street, Strand, 

2. 


Carnegie Dunfermline Trust. 
Mr. J. W. Ormiston, Abbot Street, Dunfermline. 


Cainogie Trust for the Universities of Scotland. 
Mr. J. Robb, LL.D., Merchants’ Hall, Hanover Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 
(d) Ameliorate, Dunfermline. (e) Dunfermline 398. (f) 
March, 1940, Dunfermline. Mr. J. Wilkie, M.A., Comely 
Park House, New Row, Dunfermline. 


Cassal Educational Trust, Sir Ernest. 
Mr. A. E. Twentyman, B.A., 6 Sens Gardens, London, 
N. 6. 


Catholic Colleges, Conference o 
202. £338. Very Rev. J. T Cooke, M.A., St. Bede’ s College, 
Manchester. 


Celtic Studies, University Board ot. 
Mr. Jenkin James, O.B.E., M.A., University Registry, 
Cathays Park, Cardiff. 


Central Employment Bureau for Women and Students’ Careers 
Association (Incorporated). 
To give advice to educated women on the subject of careers, 
training and suitable work. (c) Women's Employment. 
(d) Centembur, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 7396. (f) 
At own offices, April, 1939. Miss E. R. W. Unmack, M.A., 
54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Central Schools (Selective), National Association of Teachers in. 
To further the cause of education, to collect and circulate 
information and to advise members concerning central school 
matters. os. 6d. (c) The Central School Teacher. (e) 
Altrincham 1364. (f) Bradford, February, 1940. Mr. E. C. 
Whitaker, B.Sc., Chorlton Central School, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy, Manchester, 21. 


Chemistry, Institute of (Founded 1877; Royal Charter, 1885). 
[Fellow, F.I.C.; Associate, A.I.C.] Professional qualifying 
body for consulting and analytical | chemists, research 
chemists, &e. Fellows, 2,191, £2 2s.; Associates, 4,994, 
£1 11s. 6d. ; Students, 738, 10s. (c) Johal and Proceedings. 
(e) Museum 2406. (f) March 1, 1940. Mr. Richard B. Pilcher, 
O.B.E., F.C.I.S., 30 Russell Square, London, W.C. I. 


Child Guidance Council. 
150. £1 1s. (d) Juvendux, London. (e) Euston 5516-8. 
(f) January, 1939. Miss I. G. Goddard, Woburn House, 
Upper Woburn Place, W.C. ır. 


Child Study Society, London. 
For the scientific study of children. 300. 10s. 6d. and 5s. 
[Students in College and Teachers in the first two years after 
leaving College, 2s. 6d.] (c) Bulletin. (f) Friends’ House, 
N.W. 1, May 8, 1939. Miss E. E. Kenwrick, c/o Le Play 
Society, 1 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Choir Schools Association. 
Mr. F. H. Goodwin, Westminster Abbey Choir School, Dean's 
Yard, London, S.W. 1. 


Christian Education at Home and Overseas, Institute of. 
1,950. Professional, not less than 5s.; Non-Professional, 
£1 1s. (c) Religion in Education. (e) Euston 4730. Miss 
Juliet Sladden, B.A., 49 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Church Education Corporation. 
a 34 c/o Citzenry, Sowest, London. (e) Victoria 33109. 
Mr. Chas. C. Osborne, 34 Denison House, Westminster, 
S.W. I. 


Paeroa Schoolmasters’ and Schoolmistresses’ Benevolent Institu- 
on. 
Assistance to distressed teachers or their dependants by 
means of annuities, orphan allowances, &c. Various 
Provident activities. 2s. 6d. (minimum). (e) Whitehall 5718. 
(f) May, 1939, London. Mr. P. H. Wright, B.A., The National 
Society’s House, 21 Great Peter Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Citizenship, Association for Education in. 
5s. (minimum). (c) The Citizen. (e) Whitehall 6672. June, 
1939, Morley College, Westminster Bridge Road. Miss B. G. 
Brew, 10 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


Civil Service Commission. 
Mr. G. G. Mennell, C.B.E., Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 
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Class Teachers, National Federation of 
7,500. Is., plus local fee. (c) The Class Teacher. (f) 
Grimsby, September 22-23, 1939. (e) Southampton 2067. 
Mr. Ralph Morley, J.P., 40 Athelstan Road, Southampton. 


Classical Association. 
2,800. 5s. (c) Own Proceedings. (e) Hampstead 2733. (f) 
London, January 4-6, 1940. Miss Gedge, Westfield College, 
London, N.W. 3. 


College of Preceptors. 
(Fellow, F.C.P.; Licentiate, L.C.P.; Associate, A.C.P.] 
800. Holders of College diplomas, ros. 6d.; others, £1 Is. 
(c) The Educational Times. (d) Preceptors, Westcent, 
London. (e) Holborn 7548. (f) Head Office, March, 1940. 
Mr. S. Maxwell, M.A., LL.B., College of Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


Commerce, Faculty of Teachers in 
{[Fellows, F.F.T.Com. ; Associates, A.F.T.Com. ; Members, 
M.F.T.Com.] 1,200. Fellows, fr IS. ; Associates, 155. 
(c) Teacher in Commerce. (e) Liberty 2758. (f) Scarborough, 
May 29, 1939. Mr. C. V. Young, A.C.I.S., 27 Poplar Road, 
Wimbledon, London, S.W. 19. 


Commerce Degree Bureau. 
University of London. Advises and assists External Students 
preparing for the degree in Commerce. (e) Museum 2843. 
Acting Secretary, Mr. L. E. Ball, ,B.Sc., Senate House, 
University of London, W.C. r. 


Commercial and Industrial Education, The British Association for. 
Collective Members, {2 2s.; Individual Members, 10s. 
(e) Museum 3407. 20 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Conference of Educational Associations. 


Affiliated associations, 53. Not exceeding 1,000 members, 


{2 12s. 6d. 1,000-2,000, £3 13s. 6d.; 2,000-3,000, 
£4 14s. 6d. 3,000-5,000, £5 15s. 6d.; 5,000-8,000, 
£6 16s. 6d.; over 8,000, {10 ros. (c) Report issued in 


March. (e) Euston 251-6. (f) January, 1940. University 
College, London. Miss M. A. Challen, B.A., Gordon House, 
29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Conjoint Board of the Royal College of Physicians of London and 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
Mr. H. H. Rew, The Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
W.C. I. 


Continuative Teachers’ Association. 
To promote the interests of those engaged in the work of 
the L.C.C. Evening Institutes. 1,300. 2s. (c) News Sheet. 
(e) Elmbridge 3108. (f) School of Arts and Crafts, W.C. 1 
December, 1939. Mr. W. T. Scales, 167 Grand Avenue, 
Surbiton, Surrey. 


Convent Schools, Association of. 
£1 1s. Very Rev. J. C. Cooke, M.A., St. Bede's College, 
Manchester. 


County Councils Association. 
(c) Official Gazette. (d) Combined, Sowest, London. (e) 
Victoria 5934. Sir Sidney Johnson, 84 Eccleston Square, 
S.W. I. 


Dairy Examination Board, National. 
Apply to Secretary, National Dairy Examination Board, 
16 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Dalcroze Eurhythmics, London School of. 
(e) Museum 2294. The Warden, Ingham Memorial House, 
37 Fitzroy Square, W. 1. 


Dalcroze Society, Inc., The. | 
193. Teachers, 7s. 6d.; non-Teachers, 10s. 6d.; Life 
Membership. £5 5s. (c) Dalcroze Journal. (e) Museum 2294. 
(f) November, 1939. Mrs. E. Rendel, 37 Fitzroy Square, 
W.. 


Dalton Association. 


Miss B. Rennie, 20 Princes Gardens, London, S.W. 7. 


Deaf, Council of Principals of Institutions and Schools for the. 
70. 5s. (d) Deaf Institution, Derby. (e) Derby 45953. 
(f) March, 1940, London. Mr. W. Carey Roe, B.A., Royal 
Institution for the Deaf, Derby. 


Deaf, National College of Teachers of the. 
Deaf diploma of cither the College or Manchester Univent: 
590. 10s. (c) Teacher of the Deaf. (e) Stoke-on-Trent 4314. 
Mr. Norman S. Follwell, School for the Deaf, The Mount, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 
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Deaf, National College of Teachers of the (Metropoli 
Southern Branch). saan 
To promote the welfare of the deaf child. 192. 10s. (c) 
The Teacher of the Deaf. (e) Liberty 3683. Mr. G. E 
Whiteway, L.C.C. School for the Deaf, 68 Old Kent Road, 
London, S.E. 1. 


Decimal Association. 
Decimal reform of coinage, weights and measures. From 
5s. (minimum). (c) News Bulletin. (d) and (e) Victoria 9936. 
Miss E. Merry, 124 Victoria Street, London, S.W. r. 
Dental Board of the United Kingdom. 


(d4) Dentiboard, Wesdo, London. (e) Langham 2804. Mr. 
Michael Heseltine, C.B., Registrar, 44 Hallam Street, W. 1. 


Directors and Secretaries for Education, Association of. 
260. {1 Ios. and £2 10s. (f) January, 1940, London, 
Mr. A. L. Binns, M.C., M.A., B.Sc., County Hall, Wakefield. 


Domestic Studies, National Council for. 


(e) Euston 2151. Secretary, Mrs. D. H. Bradshaw, Gordon 
House, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Domestic Subjects, Association of Teachers of. 
Miss A. M. Fergusson, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 
Dramatic Art, London School of. (Incorporating London School 
of Mime and Film Acting.) 
Training School for Teachers. [Mime Certificate, L.S.D.A. ; 
Teachers’ Training Certificate and Diploma, L.S.D.A.; both 


recognized by Teachers’ Registration Council.] 200. (c) 
Own Magazine. (e) Mayfair 0582. Miss M. Gertrude 
Pickersgill, B.A.Lond., L.R.A.M.(Eloc.), M.R.S.T., 26 
Thomas Street, Oxford Street, W. 1. 

Dramatic Art, The Royal Academy of. 
62-64 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 

Drawing Society, the Royal, Incorporated 1902. 
(e) Kensington 2667. (f) January, 1940. (g) Mr. H. E. 


Peacock, 12 Cromwell Place, S.W. 7. 


East Midland Educational Union. 
110. (c) Own Report, Handbook and Prospectus. (d) Emeu, 
Nottingham. (e) 2972. (f) Lincoln, June, 1939. Mr. L. 
Hitchman, 22 Shakespeare Street, Nottingham. 


Education Associations, World Federation of. 
` 226 member organizations; 350 individual. (c) World 
Education. (f) Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, August 6-11, 1939. 
Mr. U. W. Lamkin, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North-West, 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


Education Committees, Association of. 
273. 3 to 19 guineas. (c) Education. 
(f) Scarborough, June 14-16, 1939. 
LL.D., 10 Queen Anne Street, W. 1. 


Education Committees, Wales and Monmouthshire, Federation of. 
30. Every L.E.A. in Wales now in membership. {2 2s. to 
£8 8s., according to population. (e) Swansea 82821. (f) 
May, 1939. Mr.T. J. Rees, J.P., B.A., Director of Education, 
Education Offices, The Guildhall, Swansea. 


Educational Handwork Association. 
4,000. 5s. (c) Educational Handwork. (e) Leeds 62162. 


(f) Skegness, May 31-June 3, 1939. Mr. Wm. Osborn, 
18 Westcombe Avenue, Roundhay, Leeds, 8. 


Educational Institute of Scotland. 
For those engaged in teaching in Scotland. (Fellow, 
F.E.LS.] Over 26,000. {1 2s. 6d. (c) Scottish Educational 
Journal, (d) Institute, Edinburgh. (e) Edinburgh 23216—7-8. 
(f) Edinburgh, June 9, 10, 1939. Mr. T. Henderson, B.Sc., 
F.R.S.E., F.E.LS., 46 and 47 Moray Place, Edinburgh, 3. 


Educational Institutions, Union of. 
102. (d) Unedin, Birmingham. (e) Central 3788. 
mingham, October 14, 1939. R. 
Cornwall Street, Birmingham, 3. 


Educational Settlements Association. 
Adult Education through Settlements and Residential 
College. Minimum, £1 1s. (c) The Common Room. (d) 
Educadult, Westcent, London. (e) Euston 2533. (f) Selly 
Oak Colleges, Birmingham, July 21-24, 1939. Mr. William 
Hazelton, 8 Endsleigh Gardens, London, W.C. 1. 


Educational Trust. 
Mr. J. H. Whitehouse, Bembridge School, Isle of Wight. 
Empire Society, The Royal. 
Offers Prizes and Medals for school children for essays on 
Empire matters. Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


(e) Langham 3956. 
Sir Percival Sharp, 


(f) Bir- 
W. Ferguson, M.A., 89 
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English Association, The. 
3,000-4,000. 10s. 6d. or {1 1s. (c) English. (e) Ken. 8480. 
(f) London, June 17, 1939. Acting Secretary, Mrs. E. M. 
Fielding, 3 Cromwell Road, London, S.W. 7. 

English Folk Dance and Song Society. 
Mrs. F. C. Jenkins, 2 Regent’s Park Road, London, N.W. 1. 

English-Speaking Union. 
To bring together the English-speaking peoples of the world. 
28,138. 1 to 4 guineas. (c) The English-Speaking World. 
(d) Enginguni, Audley, London. (e) Mayfair 7400 (twenty 
lines). Director-General, Sir Frederic Whyte, K.C.S.I. 
Union Secretary, Miss Helena Mills John, Dartmouth House, 
37 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, W. 1. 


Esperanto, British Association, Inc. 
(Diploma, D.B.E.A.; Licentiate, L.B.E.A.; Fellows, 
F.B.E.A.] 2,000. 5s. Fellows, £1 1s. Junior members, 
2s. 6d. (c) The British Esperantist. (d) Esperanto, West- 
cent, London. (e) Holborn 4794. (f) Town Hall, Weston- 
super-Mare, May 28, 1939. Mr. Ronald B. Wilkinson, 142 
High Holborn, W.C. 1. 

Eugenics Society. 
Mr. C. P. Blacker, M.C., M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., 69 Eccleston 
Square, London, S.W. 1. 


Exhibition Commissioners, 1851. 
Mr. E. Shaw, 1 Lowther Gardens, London, S.W. 7. 


Federal Council of Associations of Teachers in Bristol, Somerset, 
Wiltshire and Gloucestershire. 
42. 15s. (f) November 11, 1939, Bristol University. Mr. 
A. R. Iveson, M.Coll.H., A.C.P., 1 Whitecross Avenue, 
Whitchurch, Bristol, 4. 


Friends (Society of), Education Council. 

(1) General Education: Mr. Francis H. Knight, M.A., 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W. 1. (e) Euston 3603. 
(2) Sunday Schools and Children’s Work: Mr. Alec North, 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W.1. (e) Euston 3603. 
(3) Adult Education : Mr. R. Davis, Woodbrooke, Selly Oak, 
Birmingham. (e) Selly Oak 0838. (4) Vocational Guidance : 
Mr. H. A. T. Child, M.A., Friends’ House, Euston Road, 
N.W. 1. (e) Euston 3603. 


Friends’ Guild of Teachers. 
360. 5s. (c) Own Annual Report. (f) Leighton Park 
School, Reading, January 1, 1940. Mr. Philip Radley, 
M.A., 28 Crawford Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex. 


Froebel Educational Institute, The. 
_ Training College for Teachers. (e) Prospect 1124. Dem- 
onstration School, Colet Gardens, W.14. Miss M. A. 
Saunders, Froebel Educational Institute, Grove House, 
Roehampton Lane, S.W. 15. 


Froebel Foundation, The National. 
The enlightened education of children. (e) Temple Bar 6245. 
Miss H. M. C. Coutts, B.Sc., 18 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 


Geographical Association. 
To encourage the study of geography. 3,646. Ios. and 6s. 
(c) Geography. (da) Fleure, University, Manchester. (e) 
CENtral 1300 (Manchester). (f) London School of Econ- 
omics, January 2-4, 1940. Prof. H. J. Fleure, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
c/o Municipal High School of Commerce, Princess Street, 
Manchester, I. 


Geographical Society, Royal. — 
6,000. £3. (c) Geographical Journal. (d) Obterras, South- 
kens, London. (e) Kensington 5466. (f) June, 1938. 
Mr. A. R. Hinks, C.B.E., F.R.S., Kensington Gore, S.W. 7. 


Geographical Society, Royal Scottish. 
2,000. 218., 25s., 308. (c) Scottish Geographical Magazine. 
(d) Geography. (e) 21720. (f) Edinburgh, November, 1938. 
Mr. George Walker, Synod Hall, Edinburgh. 


Geological Society of London. __ 
The Investigation of the Mineral Structure of the Earth. 


1,100. £3 3s. (c) Own Quarterly Journal. (f) Burlington 
House, Piccadilly, W. 1, February 16, 1940. Dr. L. Hawkes, 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W. 1. 


Gilchrist Educational Trust. 
(e) Central 5928. The Very Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, Litt.D., 
1 Plowden Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 

Girls’ Clubs, National Council of. 
Unions, 56; Clubs, 1,350; Girls, 80,000. (c) Club Leaders’ 
News; Signpost. (e) Euston 2464-6. (f) Edinburgh, July 
7-10, 1939. Miss H. Harford, Hamilton House, Bidborough 
Street, London, W.C. I. 
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Girls’ Public Day School Trust, Ltd., The. 
(e) Abbey 5835. Mr. A. Maclean, Barrister-at-Law, O.B.E., 
Broadway Court, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Royal 


Governesses’ Benevolent Institution. (Incorporated by 
Charter, 1848.) (With which is incorporated the Jubi 
Memorial Fund for Aged and Destitute Governesses.) 

Free Annuities to the aged, Homes for the aged, financial 
assistance in temporary difficulties, assistance with holidays, 
free Employment Bureau. Ladies following the profession 
of a governess, whether members or not, are eligible for help. 
£1. (c) G.B.I. Notes. (d) Govbenist, Sowest, London. 
(e) Vic. 2491. (f) Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 1, May 5, 
1939. Colonel G. R. Codrington, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., 
58 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


Graduates, London, The Twentieth Century Society of. 
eae Mr. G. F. Troup Horne, B.M.XXTH, London, 
.C. 1. 


Guildhall School of Music and Drama. 
(d) Euphonium, Fleet, London. (e) Central 4459. Mr. W. P. 
Waddington, M.A., John Carpenter Street, Victoria Em- 
bankment, E.C. 4. 


Handicraft Teachers, The Institute of (Incorporated). 

To promote educational handwork and the professional 
interest of its members. [The Institute’s College of Handi- 
craft; Fellow, F.Coll.H.; Member, M.Coll.H. ; Associate, 
A. Coll.H.] 1,800. 178. 6d. (c) Practical Education and 
School Crafts and The Junior Craftsman. (e) Brixton 5012. 
(f) Easter, 1939, at Bedford. Mr. A. R. Gregorv, F.Coll.H., 
6 Millbrook Road, Brixton, S.W. g. 


Head Teachers, National Association of. 
10,500. 7s. Od. (c) Head Teachers’ Review. (d) Naht, 
Westcent, London. (e) Museum 7958. (f) Harrogate, May 
27-30, 1939. Mr. Gordon Barry, B.Sc., 81 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 


Headmasters, Incorporated Association of. 
910. {2 10s. (c) Own Review. (e) Euston 2151-4-(Ex. 33). 
(f) Guildhall, E.C. 2, January 3 and 4, 1939. Mr. W. A. 
Barron, Brighton Grammar School, and Mr. 1°. R. Hurlstone- 
Jones, Holloway School, Hilldrop Road, N. 7. Mr. L. W. 
Taylor, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Headmasters’ Conference. 

To discuss educational questions which affect schools in 
close connexion with Oxford and Cambridge and other 
universities. The number of such Head Masters (including 
twenty-nine Overseas schools) is 216, of which 187 are full 
members, which number, under its Constitution, the Con- 
ference cannot exceed. £2 2s. for full membership. Overseas, 
g1 Is. (e) Euston 2151. (f) Shrewsbury, December 21, 22, 
1939. Mr. L. W. Taylor, M.A., Gordon House, 29 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Headmistresses Association of (Incorporated 1896). 
620. £3 5s. (minimum) ; Overseas, £1 1s. (e) Euston 2151. 
(J) Bradford, June 9 and 10, 1939. Miss M. E. Martin, B.A., 
Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Headmistresses of Preparatory Schools, Association of. 
65. Members, £1 1s.; Associates, ros. 6d. (e) Mountview 
6403. (f) October, 1939. Miss E. M. Terry, The Byron 
House School, Highgate, London, N. 6. 

Historical Association, The. 
4,500. I0os.or 5s. (c) History. (e) Euston 2151. (f) London, 
January, 1940. Mr. J. F. Nichols, M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A., 
Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Home and School Council of Great Britain. 
The promotion of parent-teacher co-operation and child 
study. 400. £1 Is. for Societies and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, 10s. for individuals. (c) Home and School. (e) 
Euston 3291. (f) June 9, 1939. Mr. William T. McCrum, 
15 Endsleigh Street, W.C. 1. 


Horticultural Society, The Royal. 
[Fellow, F.R.H.S.] 36,700. 1, 2 or 4 guineas. (c) Own 
Journal, (d) Hortensia, Sowest, London. (e) Victoria 4333. 
(f) February, 1939. Mr. F. R. Durham, C.B.E., M.C., 50 
Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

Hospital Almoners, Institute of. 
Miss M. J. Roxburgh, M.A., Tavistock House North, 
Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 

Independent Schools Association. 
Kev. C. Whitfield, M.A., St. 
Birmingham. 


Hilda’s School, Moscley, 
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Industrial Psychology, National Institute of. 
Minimum, £1. (c) Occupational Psychology. (d) Fesilabor, 
Estrand. (e) Holborn 2277. (f) London, December, 1939. 
Mr. C. B. Frisby, B.Com., Aldwych House, W.C. 2. 


Inspectors of Schools and Educational Organizers, National 


Association of. 
260. £1 1s. (e) Archway 2359. (f) October, 1939. Con- 
naught Rooms, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 


Mr. J. B. Chapman, 8 Holly Village, Highgate, N. 6. 
Institut Francais du Royaume Uni. 


To promote knowledge of French language, history, thought, 
life, &c. Lectures, I, 3 or 5 guineas per annum, with special 
reductions to teachers. There are many other activities, 
including a Lycée, a bi-lingual commercial school and 
Courses for the Licence és Lettres. (e) Kensington 6211 and 
6212. Secretary, Queensberry Place, S.W. 7. 


Inter-Collegiate Scholarships Board, London. 
To hold a Combined Examination for Entrance Scholarships 
tenable at certain colleges and schools of the University of 
London. Mr. R. B. P. Wallace, M.A., LL.B., University of 
London, The Senate House, W.C. 1. 


International Affairs, The Royal Institute of. 
2 guineas (minimum). (c) International Affairs. (d) Areo- 
pagus, Piccy, London. (e) Whitehall 2233-8. Mr. I. S. 
Macadam, C.B.E., M.V.O., Chatham House, St. James's 
Square, London, S.W. 1. 


International Education, Institute of. 
For the promotion of international understanding through 
education. (c) News Bulletin. (d) Intered. (e) Vanderbilt 
3, 1924. Dr. E. J. Fisher, 2 West 45th Street, New York, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 


International Institute Examinations Enquiry Committee. 
(e) Central 5928. Sir Philip Hartog, K.B.E., 1 Plowden 


Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 

Irish National Teachers’ Organization. 
The promotion of the professional interests of primary 
teachers. 12,500. 308. (c) Irish School Weekly.  (d) 
Teachers, Dublin. (e) 760551. (f) Belfast, April 11-14, 
Mr. T. J. O'Connell, LL.D., 9 Gardiner’s Place, Dublin. 


Irish Schoolmistresses, Central Association of. 
50. 5s. (e) Dublin 61742. (f) April 21, 1939. Miss Bewley 
B.A., Alexandra School, Dublin. 


Jewish Women, Union of. 


Educational activities, to assist educated Jewesses, to 
advise and help them to train, through loans, to place them, 
&c. 600. 5s. (minimum). (e) Euston 3992. (J) March, 
1939. Miss Alice Jacob, Woburn House (4th Floor), Upper 
Woburn Place, W.C. 1. 


Joint Agency for Women Teachers. 
Registration fee to non-members of the A.A.M., available 
for six months, 2s. Od. (e) Euston 2151. Miss K. B. 
Anderson, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Joint Committee of the Four Secondary Associations. 
To secure joint action of the four Secondary Associations on 
matters of common policy. (e) Euston 2151-4. Joint Hon. 
Secretaries, Mrs. U. Gordon Wilson, A.R.C.S., and Mr. G. D. 
Dunkerley, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. Secretary, Miss J. Enderby, 
B.A., 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Joint Scholastic Agency, Ltd. 


To obtain posts for Assistant Masters at lowest possible fees. 
2,000. (d) Educatorio, Phone, London. (e) Euston 2151-8. 
(f) December, 1939. Registrar, Mr. R. E. Grundy, M.A., 
29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Jubilee Trust, King George’s. 
Commander J. B. Adams, C.B.E., D.S.O., St. James's 


Palace, London, S.W. 1. 


King Alfred School Society. 
To establish and carry on schools to give practical expression 
to the best theories of education extant. £1 1s. (c) The 
Ning Alfred Magazine. (e) Speedwell 2999. (f) November, 
1939, at Ottices. Miss E. M. Hibburd, Manor Wood North 
End Road, N.W. II 


Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, Union of. 
A federation of the Education Committees of Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Derbyshire, Caernarvonshire, Flintshire, Denbigh- 
shire and the Isle of Man. (d) Institutes, Manchester. 
(e) Blackfriars 6959. (f) Manchester, October 10, 1939. Mr. 
A. P. Dent, F.C.1.S., 33 Blackfriars Street, Manchester, 3 
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Latin Teaching, Association for the Reform of. 
Improvement of Latin (and Greek) in Schools. 400. 5s. 
(c) Latin Teaching. (f) Bishop's Stortford, August 28 to 
September 8, 1939. Miss M. F. Moor, 10 Church Street, 
Old Headington, Oxford. 


League of Nations Union. 
Major A. J. C. Freshwater, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 1. 


League of the Empire. 
Furtherance of Imperial education and interchange of 
teachers. {1 1s. and ros. (d) Empirlea, Sowest, London. 
(e) Victoria 3094. (f) London, May, 1939. Miss E. A. 
Doggett, 124 Belgrave Road, London, S.W. 1 


Legal Education, The Council of. 
Established by the four Inns of Court to superintend the 
education and examination of students for the English Bar. 
(e) Holborn 4665. Mr. T. Harvatt, B.A., 15 Old Square, 
Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 2. 


Le Play House (Institute of Sociology). 
To promote education in sociology and citizenship and the 
educational use of civic and regional surveys. Ios. 
(minimum). (c) Sociological Review. (e) Euston 2610. 
Mr. Alexander Farquharson, 35 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Leverhulme Research Fellowships Advisory Committee. 
Institution of Fellowships in Research with no restriction 
of subject. (d) Guest, Leverbro, Telex, London. (e) Central 
7474. Dr. L. Haden Guest, Union House, St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, London, E.C. 1. 


Libraries and Information Bureaux, Association of Special. 
320. Members, £2 2s.; Associate Members, £1 1s. (c) Own 
Annual Reports. (e) Museum 5347. (f) University College, 
Nottingham, September 15-18, 1939. Miss E. M. R. Ditmas, 
M.A., 31 Museum Street, W.C. 1. 


Library Association, The. 


[lellow, F.L.A.; Associate, A.L.A.] 6,000. 10s. 6d. to 


£2 2s. (c) The Library Association Record (Monthly). (e) 
Euston 3634. (f)Liverpool, June 12-16, 1939. Mr. P.S. J. 
Welsford, F.C.1.S., Chaucer House, Malet Place, W.C. 1. 


Ligue de l'Enseignement. 
5,400. 4 belgas. (c) Own Bulletin. (d) Ligue Enseigne- 
ment, Bruxelles. (e) Bruxelles 11.39.88. (J) Brussels, July 
23-29, 1939. Monsieur Hubert Frère, Boulevard Maurice 
Lemonnier 110, Bruxelles, Belgique. 


Ling Physical Education Association. 
1,700. £1. (c) Own Leaflet. (e) Euston 1086 and 1433. 
(f) January, 1939. Miss P. Spafford, Hamilton House, 
Bidborough Street, W.C. 1. 

Linguists, Institute of. 
To promote the study of foreign languages and the interests 
of British linguists. [kellow, F.I.L.; Associate, A.I.L.J 
1,069. Fellows, £1 11s. 6d. ; Associates, £1 1s. (c) Linguists’ 
Review. (f) London, November 25, 1939. Mr. A. Cozens 
Elliott, Lambert House, 10-12 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


Literature, Royal Society of. 
Fellows, F.R.S.L., 175. Members, M.R.S.L., 165. Fellows, 
£2 2s.; Members, £1 1s. (e) Holborn 7528. (f) At own 
offices, May 31, 1939. Mr. C. St. J. Pulley, 2 Bloomsbury 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Loan Funds. 

The General Loan Training Fund, the Pfeiffer Fund and the 
Mrs. Haweis Fund. All these funds are to help students in 
paying fees for professional or technical training. Apply 
to the Society for Promoting the Training of Women 
(Women’s Loan Training Fund). Ios. (Life, £5.) (e) 
Kensington 0206. (f) Mid-November, 1938. Miss M. O. 
Cane, 251 Brompton Road, S.W. 3 


London Chamber of Commerce, The cain: 
8,841. £3 3s. to £5 5s. (c) Own Journal. (d) Convention, 
Cannon, London. (e) City 4444 (19 lines). Mr. Robert E. T. 
Ridout, F.C.C.S., A.C.P., 69 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 


London Head Teachers’ Association. 
1,730. £1 Is. (c) London Head Teacher. (e) Beckenham 
3332. (f) November, 1939, Livingstone Hall, S.W. r. Mr. 
A. P. Curtis, M.R.S.T., 64 Brabourne Rise, Beckenham, Kent. 


London Parochial Charities (Central Fund). 
Income is spent in benefiting poorer classes within the 
Metropolis. (e) Central 5678-9. Mr. Donald R. Allen, 
3 Temple Gardens, E.C. 4. 
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Tonton Benon Imasters’ Association (the London Branch of the 
No =e of an association of teachers that has adopted 
the principle of “ Equal Pay ” or is opposed to the policy of 
“ Separate Consideration ” is eligible for membership. 
2,700. 31s. (c) The London Schoolmaster. (e) National 4048. 
(f) Memorial Hall, London, April 28, 1939. Mr. F. A. Gibbs, 
The Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, E.C. 1. 


London Teachers Association (The County Association of the 
N.U.T. for London). 
15,000. {1 11s. (c) London Teacher. (e) Central 1802. 
Mr. Chas. Pearce, J.P., L.C.C., 110 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


Marr The. 

Provost Muir, St. Monenna, Troon. 

Mary Ward Settlement. 
Educational Settlement for Adults, Theatre, Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs, Nursery School, Children’s Play-Centre, Resi- 
dence, Occupational Club. (c) The Tatler. (e) Euston 1816. 
(f) December, 1939. Miss B. P. Boyes, 5-7 Tavistock Place, 
London, W.C. 1. 

Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Chartered Society of. 
(‘‘ Chartered Masseuse’’; ‘' Chartered Masseur” or 
C.S.M.M.G.] Training and examining body for Massage 
and Medical Gymnastics, Medical Electricity, Light and 
Electro-Therapy and Medical Hydrology. Membership is 
obtained only by examination, and only members of the 
Society are entitled to call themselves “ Chartered Mas- 
seuses ° or ‘‘ Chartered Masseurs,” or to add the distin- 
guishing letters ‘‘C.S.M.M.G.” after their names. 11,400. 
The registration fee carries life membership. (c) Own 
Journal, (d) Useful, Westcent, London. (e) Euston 1676-8. 
(f) Caxton Hall, London, September. Mrs. W. Young, 
M.B.E., M.A., B.Sc., Tavistock House (North), Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 

Mathematical Association. 
1,700. 15s. (‘‘ Junior Members.” 5s.) (c) Mathematical 
Gazette. (f) London, January, 1940. Mr. G. L. Parsons, 
Peckwater, Eastcote ‘Road, Pinner, and Mrs. E. M. Williams, 
155 Holden Road, Woodside Park, London, N. 12. 


Mathematical Society, London. 
450. £228. (c) Own Proceedings and Journal. (f) London, 
November 16, 1939, Burlington House. Mr. F. P. White, 
M.A., and Mr. P. Hall, M.A., Burlington House, W. 1. 


Matriculation Board, Joint. (The Universities of Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield and Birmingham.) 

(d) Diploma, Manchester. (e) Ardwick 2821. Mr. J. M. 
Crofts, M.A., D.Sc., 315 Oxford Road, Manchester, 13. 

Medical Council, The General. 
(d) Genmedicum, Wesdo, London. (e) Langham 2727. 
(f) May, 1939, at Office. (g) Mr. M. Heseltine, C.B. (A) 
44 Hallam Street, W. 1. 

Medical Education and Registration, General Council of. 
(d) Genmedicum, Wesdo, London. (e) Langham 2727. 
(f) May, 1939, at Office. (g) Mr. M. Heseltine, C.B. (4) 
44 Hallam Street, W. ı. 

Medical Officers of Health, Association of County. 
Dr. T. Ruddock-West, Public Health Department, 29 
Thorpe Road, Norwich. 

Mental Hygiene, National Council for. 
Miss M. de V. Hunt, 78 Chandos House, Palmer Strect, 
London, S.W. 1. 

Mental Welfare, Central Association for. 
To assist in specialized training of medical officers, teachers, 
social workers and others concerned with the care and 
training of defectives. 300. 5s. upwards. (c) Mental 
Welfare. (e) Victoria 7874-5. oe Evelyn Fox, C.B.E., 
24 Buckingham Palace Koad, S.W. 

Ministry of Education for Northern Ireland. 
(d) Education, Belfast. (e) Belfast 23881. Mr. A. N. Bona- 
parte Wyse, M.A., C.B.E., Tyrone House, Ormeau Avenue, 
Belfast. 


Modern Humanities Research Association. 
For Graduates of all countries. 7s. 6d. (c) Modern Language 
Review; The Year's Work in Modern Language Studies; 
Annual Bibliography of English Literature. Mr. Will G. 
Moore, St. John’s College, Oxford. 


Modern Language Association. 
1,900. Ios. 6d. (c) Modern Languages. 
(f) Probably Conference of Educational Associations, 
January, 1940. Mr. F. Renfield, M.A., LL.M., 5 Stone 
Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


(e) Holborn 9058. 
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Montessori Society (Corporate Members of the International 
Montessori Association). 
500. 5s. (c) Montessori Notes. (d) Montessori, Haver, 
London. (e) Chancery 7585. (f) January, 1939, at University 
College, London. Mr. G. H. Goldsbrough, 15 Red Lion 
Passage, Holborn, W.C. 1. 


Moral Welfare of Children, Federation of Committees for. 
Miss P. Bethell, 31 Lansdowne Crescent, London, W. 11. 
Municipal Corporations, Association of. 
Sir Harry G. Pritchard, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 
Music, Royal Acidemy of (Instituted 1822). 
For the cultivation of the Science of Music. [Fellow, 
F.R.A.M.; Associate, A.R.A.M.; Licentiate, L.R.A.M.] 
(d) Counterpoint, London. (e) Welbeck 5461 (4 lines). 
Mr. L. Gurney Parrot, Marylebone Road, London, N.W. 1. 
Music, Union of Graduates in. 
Goo. 5s. (c) Own Roll. Mr. Charles Long, Mus.B. (Oxon), 
c/o University of London, W.C. 1. 
Music Masters’ Association. 
Mr. C. B. Allen, 26 East Drive, Brighton, 7. 
Music Teachers’ Association. 
' 2,500. £I Is. or 12s. 6d. (c) Music Teacher. (d) Sonorous, 
London. (e) Langham 2741. (f) October, 1939. Mr. 
Stanley H. Schwalbe, c/o Messrs. Boosey & Hawkes, Ltd., 
295 Regent Street, W. 1. 
Musicians, Incorporated Society of. 
The maintenance of the honour and interests of the musical 
profession. 3,900. {1 1s. (c) Music Journal. (d) Scherzo, 
Rath, London. (e) Museum 7876 and 7877. (f) Edinburgh, 
January, 1940. Mr. Frank Eames, 19 Berners Street, W. 1. 


National Central Library, Malet Place, London, W.C. 1. 

Lends books through local public, county or university 
libraries. Books in print costing less than 8s., fiction, and 
the set text-books required for examinations are not supplied. 
Every endeavour is made to supply any other type of book, 
pamphlet or periodical. No charge, other than the cost of 
postage, is made for the loan of books. Applications must 
be made through the librarian of the local library and not 
direct to the Nationa] Central Library. 


National Education Association. 
To promote and defend the principles of national education ; 
efficient, progressive, free, unsectarian and under pular 
control. 5s. (c) The School Child. (e) Whitehall 2256. 
Mr. Wilfrid Rowland, Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


National Society, The. 
Promoting Religious Education in accordance with the 
Principles of the Church of England. About 6,000. From 
£1 1s. (c) Own Bulletin. (d) National Society, Sowest, 
London. (e) Abbey 3656. (f) At own offices, May 16. 1939. 
Mr. E. R. J. Hussey, C.M.G., 19 Great Peter Street, S.W. I. 


New Education Fellowship (English Section). 


5S., 10s. Od., 15s., £I Is., £1 ros. and £2 2s. (c) New Era. 
(e) Euston 5566. (g) Mr. C. D. L. Brereton, 29 Tavistock 
Square, W.C. 1. 


North of England Education Conference for the Discussion of 
Educational Problems. 
Varies, 450-1,000. 5s. (c) Education. (f) Nottingham, 
January, 1940. Mr. F. Stephenson, M.A., Education Offices, 
South Parade, Nottingham. 


Nursery School Association of Great Britain, The. 
3,500. 5s. (e) Euston 4292. (f) University College, Lon- 
don, January, 1940. Miss Marriott, 8 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, W.C. 1. 

Organists, Royal College of. 
[Associate, A.R.C.O. ; Fellow, F.R.C.O.] £1 18. (c) Musical 
Times. (e) Kensington 1765. Fredk. G. Shinn, Mus.D., 
Kensington Gore, London, S.W. 7. 

Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 
(e) Cambridge 4658 ; Oxford 3549. Mr. T. G. Bedford, M.A., 
10 Trumpington Street, Cambridge. Mr. C. H. Wilkinson, 
M.A., 74 High Street, Oxford. 


Oxford Local Examinations. 
(d) Locals, Oxford. 
Merton Street, Oxford. 


Parents’ Association, The. 
Advice to parents. Co-operation with schools. Ios. (e) 
Ken. 5933. (J) Women’s Service Hall, Tufton Street, 
_S.W.1, May, 1939. Miss W. M. Voigt, 37 Vine Lane, 
Hillingdon, Middlesex. Uxbridge 691. 


Secretary of Local Examinations, 
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Parents’ National Educational Union, Incorporated. 
£1 1s. (c) Parents’ Review. (d) Parenunion. (e) Abbey 2479. 
g) Jane, 1939, London. Miss Whyte, 26 Victoria Street, 
W. 1. 


Pharmaceutical Society, The, of Great Britain. 
[Member, M.P.S. ; Pharmaceutical Chemist, Ph.C.] 24,000. 
£1 11s. 6d. (c) Pharmaceutical Journal. (d) Bremridge, 
Westcent, London. (e) Holborn 8967. (f) May, 1939. 
me Hugh N. Linstead, O.B.E., 17 Bloomsbury Square, 
C. Te 


Phonétique Internationale, Association. 
To promote the study of phonetics. Membre Adhérent, 
8s.; membre actif, 12s. Le Maftre Phonétique. Prof. 
Daniel Jones, University College, London, W.C. 1. 
Physical Education, National Association of Organizers of. 
380. £1 1s. (c) Year Book. (d) Education Office, Sheffeld. 
(e) Bradford 7066. (f) London. Mr. F. J. C. Marshall, 
M.C., 61 St. Mary’s Road, Manningham, Bradford. 


Physical Education, The Federation of Societies of Teachers in. 


3,000. 10s. to £1 15s. (e) Nutfield Ridge 3281. (f) London, 
October 21, 1939. Miss J. Timmis, Wellhouse, Nutfield, 
Surrey. 


Physical Education Association, The Secondary Schoolmasters’. 
500. 5s. (c) Own Pamphlet (twice yearly). (f) April 12, 
1939. Mr. F. H. Jenner, The Grammar School, Eastbourne. 

Physical Education (Women), Scottish League for. 

249. 158. (c) Journal of School Hygiene and Physical 
Education. (e) Edinburgh 43872. (f) Jordanhill Training 
Centre, April 7, 1939. Mrs. M. V. Mackintosh, 110 Blackford 
Avenue, Edinburgh, 9. 

Physical Training, British Association for. The Incorporated. 
Miss D. M. Cooke, 21-23 Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 

Physical Training Colleges, Association of Principals of. 

5. (e) Bedford 3023. Miss H. McMinn, 37 Lansdowne Road, 
Bedford. 

Physicians, Royal College of. 

R.C.P., Examination ; F.R.C.P., by election from among 
pene of four years’ standing. (d) Medicorum, Phone, 


London. (e) Whitehall 7701. Mr. H. M. Barlow, Pall Mall 
East, London. (See also Conjoint Board.) 
Physics, Institute of. 


{[Fellows, F.Inst.P.; Associate, A.Inst.P.] 1,200. Fellows, 
£2 2s. Associates, ‘fr 1s. Subscribers, 10s. 6d. Students, 
5s. (c) Journal of Scientific Instruments. (e) Kensington 
0048. (f) May, 1939. Mr. H. R. Lang, Ph.D., F.Inst.P., 
Iı Lowther Gardens, Exhibition Road, London, S.W. 7. 
Pilgrim Trust, The. 

Mr. T. Jones, C.H. , M.A., LL.D., 10 York Buildings, Adelphi. 
London, W.C. 2. 


Playing Fields Association, The National. 
To secure adequate playing fields and proper playgrounds 
for all, and to save existing open spaces and sports grounds. 
£1. Life Membership, £10. (c) Playing Fields. (d) Nat- 
plafion, Sowest, London. (e) Victoria 9274-5. Own 
office, May 19, 1939. Sir Lawrence Chubb, 71 Eccleston 
Square, S.W. ı. 


Preparatory Schools, Incorporated Association of. 
Members must possess a degree or registration, and be 
heads of schools containing at least twenty boys and no 
boys over the age of 15. About 700. /1 5s.; entrance fee, 
£2 2s. (c) eee Schools Review. (d) Lane End (Bucks.). 
(e) Lane End 262. (f) December, 1939. Rev. P. C. Underhill, 
The Gable, Bolter End, High Wycombe. 


Prevention of Cruelty to Children, National Society for the 
5s. upwards. (c) Child's Guardian. (d) Childhood, Lesquare. 
(e) Gerrard 2774. (f) May 25, 1939, by invitation only. 
Mr. William J. Elliott, O.B.E., Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 


Private Schools, Association of Headmistresses of 
To further interests of education on independent lines, and 
promote free interchange of teachers between all reco 
schools, public and private. 110. £1 1s. (d) Gunnerside, 
Plymouth. (f) Crofton Grange, Nr. Buntingford, Herts., 
May 18, 1939. Miss H. M. Stranger, Gunnerside School, 
Plymouth. 


Private Tutors’ Association. 
Mr. J. B. G. Dick, 7 Holland Park, London, W. 11. 


Professeurs de Francais en Angleterre, Société Nationale des. 
250. 10s. 6d. (e) Le Français. (f) ret. 27, 1940. 
Monsieur de Parrel, 7 Red Lion Square, W.C. 1 
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Classes Aid Council (Incorp.). 
Relief of distress amongst professional classes. (e) Kensing- 
ton 0720. (f) In July. Miss G. M. Walters, 251 Brompton 
Road, S.W. 3. 


Protection of Science and Learning, Society for the 
Assistance to university teachers displaced on grounds of 
race, religion or political opinion. £1 1s. minimum. (d) 
Assistac-Westcent. (e) Museum 7786. Mr. David Cleghorn 
Thomson, 6 Gordon Square, W.C. I. 


Protestant Schools in Ireland, The Incorporated Society for 
Promotin 


g. 
(e) Dublin 62530. (f) Monday, May 8, 1939. Rev. W. J. 
Mayne, M.A., 48 Kildare Street, Dublin. 


Psychological Society, British; Education Section. 
275. 12s. 6d. (c) British Journal of Educational Psychology. 
(e) Museum 0441. (f) University College, January, 1940. 
oo Ebblewaite Smith, M.A., 55 Russell Square, London, 
I. 


Public Health and Hygiene, Royal Institute of. (Incorporated by 


Charter.) 
[Fellow, F.R.I.P.H.&H.; Member, M.R.I.P.H.&H.; Asso- 
ciate, A.R.I.P.H.&H.] 3,000. Fellow, {1 1s. (c) Own 
Journal. (d) Saluminate, Wesdo, London. (e) Langham 
2731-2. (f) April or May, 1939, at the Institute probably. 
Mr. A. Seymour Harding, F.S.S., 28 Portland Place, W. 1. 


Public School Bursars’ Association. 
Schools included in Headmasters’ Conference. 107. {1 Is. 
(f) Station Hotel, York, April 25, 1939. Major the Hon. 
B. M. S. Foljambe, M.C., Haileybury College, Hertford. 


Pure English, Society for. 
250. ros. Mrs. J. W. Alden, c/o The Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. 


Reckitt Charity, Sir James. 
Mr. S. H. Priestman, East Mount, Saltshouse Road, Sutton, 
Hull. 


Recreative Physical Training, Central Council of. 
To raise standard of National Health. (e) Abbey 2533-4. 
Miss P. C. Colson, O.B.E., Abbey House, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. I. à 


Representative Managers, The, of London Elementary Schools. 
350. 2s. 6d. (c) School Child. Mr. J. N. Duddington, 
F.R.S.A., 19 Onslow Gardens, Highgate, N. 10. 


Research in Education, The Scottish Council for. 
32. (c) Own Annual Report. (d) Research, Edinburgh. 
(ce) Edinburgh 23216. (f) June 17, 1939. Mr. Thomas 
Henderson, B.Sc., 46 Moray Place, Edinburgh, 3. 


Rhodes Trust, The. 
The Most Hon. The Marquess of Lothian, C.H., 
Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 1. 


Rifle Clubs, Society of Miniature. 


M.A., 17 


Promotes competitions between School Rifle Clubs. Clubs, 
12s. 6d. (2,332 Rifle, 42 Air Rifle); Individuals, 5s. 
(250,000). (e) The Rifleman. (d) Rifleshot, Cent. (e) City 


4589. (f)London, April, 1939. Mr. George Pethard, M.B.E., 
Codrington House, 23 Water Lane, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 


Rowntree Charitable Trust, Joseph. 
Mr. E. E. Taylor, 61 Wigginton Road, York. 


Sanitary Institute, Royal. 

6,181. £22s.to15s. (c) Own Journal. (d) Sanitute, Sowest, 
London. (e) Sloane 5134. (f) Scarborough, July 3 to 8, 
1930; March, 1940. Mr. W. Dudley Robinson, M.Sc., 


Ph.D., 90 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 1. 
School Age Council. 


To assist in removing the remaining obstacles to raising 
the school age. (d) and (e) Bishopsgate 5946-9. Mr. J. J. 
Mallon, M.A., LL.D., J.P., Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial 
Street, E. 1. 


School Attendance and Investigation Officers’ National Association. 
Mr. W. MacDonald, ‘‘ Maxholme,’’ David Road, Hands- 
worth Wood, Birmingham, 20. 


School Journey Association. 

To advocate the School Journey as a desirable factor in 
the education of the child, and to secure facilities for the 
economical practice of educational travel at home and 
abroad. 5,000. School affiliation, 12s. 6d.; individual, 
3s. 6d. (c) The School Journey Magazine. (e) Addiscombe 
2178. (f) March 23, 1940. Mr. H. W. Barter, F.R.GS., 
35 Parkview Road, Addiscombe, Croydon. 
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School Library Association 
390. 7s. 6d. (c) School Librarian. 
Constance Reid, Worthing High School. 
Aldenham School, Elstree, Herts. 


School Nature Study Union. 
1,600. 48. (c) School Nature Study. (ec) Prospect 3328. 
( f) February, 1940. Miss Rosamond F. Shove, M.A., F.L.S., 
13 Burlington Avenue, Kew Gardens, Surrey. 


School Secretaries’ Branch of the Association of Women Clerks 
and Secretaries. 
200. 12s. (e) Abbey 6191-2. March, Miss B. A. 
Godwin, 69 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


Schoolmasters, National Association of. 
All schoolmasters recognized by the Board of Education 
who are not members of an Association of Teachers that 
has adopted the principle of “ equal pay ”’ or is opposed 
to the policy of ‘‘ separate consideration,” are eligible for 
membership. Over 10,500. 18s. plus local fee. (c) The 
New Schoolmaster. (e) Museum 8088. (f) Nottingham, 
Easter, 1939. Mr. A. E. Warren, 59 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 
Schoolmasters, Society of. 
For relief of necessitous masters of Secondary Schools or 
their dependants. ros. annually, or £5 in one sum. Mr. 
H. J. C. Marshall, C.B.E., 2 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


Schoolmasters’ Association (Ireland). 
Head Masters of Church of Ireland or Nonconformist Schools 
for boys in Ireland. 58. 10s. (e) 51954. End of October, 
Shelbourne Hotel, Dublin. Mr. J. Bennett, M.A., The 
High School, Dublin, C. 19. 

Science Masters’ Association. 
2,500. (b) ros. (c) School Science Review. (f) London, 
January 2-5, 1940. Mr. W. Ashhurst, Stretford Grammar 
School (Annual Meeting). Mr. H. P. Ramage, The Crossways, 
Holt, Norfolk (General). Mr. F. Fairbrother, Cedars School, 
Leighton Buzzard (Membership). 


Science Teachers, Association of Women. 
_ Miss P. M. Taylor, High School for Girls, Boston Avenue, 
Southend-on-Sea. 


Scientific Workers, Association of. 
To promote the interests of all scientific workers. 1,300. 
21s. and 10s. (c) The Scientific Worker. (e) Frobisher 3258. 
(f) London, November, 1939. Mrs. R. Fremlin, M.Sc., 
Kelvin House, 28 Hogarth Road, S.W. 5. 


Scottish Council for Research in Education. 
Mr. T. Henderson, B.Sc., 46 Moray Place, Edinburgh 3. 


Scottish Education Department. 
The Secretary, Whitehall, S.W. 1; 
Edinburgh, 2. 


Scottish Universities Entrance Board. (Universities of St. Andrews, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen and Edinburgh.) 
Examinations March and September. Mr. Andrew Bennett, 
LL.D., 83 North Street, St. Andrews, Scotland. 


Secondary School Teachers’ War Relief Fund. a 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) Supple- 
menting pensions of dependants of disabled and killed 
secondary teachers. Committee is representative of all 
Secondary School Associations. (c) The A.M.4. (d) 
Incorama, Westcent, London. (e) Euston 2151-8. Mr.G. D. 
Dunkerley, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1 


Secondary Teachers, International Federation of Associations of. 
Developing mutual friendship and understanding among 
secondary teachers in all countries and improving secondary 
education. 30 Associations, 75,000 members. 8 Swiss 
centimes per member. (c) Own Bulletin. (f) Copenhagen, 
August 2-5, 1939. Mr. C. Boulanger, Rue Desandrouin 7, 
Charleroi, Belgium. 


Secular Education League. 


Miss Freeman, 12 Palmer Street, S.W. 1. 


Simplified Spelling Society. 
2,000. Is. upward. (d) Café-Wallsend. (e) Wallsend 63614. 
Mr. Thomas R. Barber, S.S.S. Office, Station Road, 
Wallsend-upon-Tyne. 


Sociology, Institute of. 
Mr. A. Farquharson, Le Play House, 35 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 


(e) Radlett 6857. Miss 
Mr. C. A. Stott, 


1940. 


and at 14 Queen Street, 
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Southwark Diocesan Schools Association and London Diocesan — Institutions in Northern Ireland, Associations of 


of Education (Incorporated). 
Lectures for Teachers. (e) Whitehall 4132. Rev. Canon 
G. D. Barker, M.A., K.H.C., Room 658, Grand Buildings, 
Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. 


Speech and Drama, Association of Teachers of. 
275. Ios. (e) Victoria 2515. (f) January, 1940, at Conference 
of Educational Associations. Miss M. Gulick, 15 Belgrave 
Road, S.W. 1. 


Speech Fellowship, The. 
To encourage an interest in spoken English. (b) 5s. (c) 
Good Speech. (e) Museum 4628. President, Miss M. Gullan, 
The Speech Institute, 56 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


press’ os and Dramatic Art, The Central School of, 


corpora 
(e) Kensington 0219. Miss V. M. Sargent, Royal Albert 
Hall, Kensington Gore, S.W. 7. 


Stapley Educational Trust (Sir Richard). 
Sir Percy Alden, M.A., 32 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland. 
10,660. (e) The Student Movement. (d) Indefessus-Gold, 
London. (e) Speedwell 2311. (f) July, 1939, Swanwick, 
Derbyshire. Rev. W. D. L. Greer, Annandale, North End 
Road, N.W. 11. 


Student Service, International. 
ros. (c) Own Bulletin. (e) Euston 1475. Mr. Anthony Scott, 
49 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


8.T.U.T.L8. (Secondary, Technical and University Teachers’ 
Insurance Society), The. 
Open to other professions. Approved Society under the 
National Insurance Act, 1911. 10,000; and Sickness Insur- 
ance under the Friendly Socicties Act, 1896. 2,600. (e) 
Euston 2151. (f) June, 1939, at Office. Miss C. A. M. 


Cripps, M.A., Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Surgeons, Royal College of. 
[Fellowship, F.R.C.S.; Membership, M.R.C.S. ; Licence in 
Dental Surgery, L.D.S., R.C.S.] 2,500 Fellows; 20,700 
Members. (e) Holborn 4699. (f) November, 1939. Mr. 
Kennedy Cassels, M.A., F.C.1.S., 39-43 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 2. (Sce also Conjoint Board.) 


Teachers, National Union of. 
154,870. £1 Is., plus local subscription. (c) Schoolmaster. 
(d) Curriculum, Kincross, London. (e) Euston 2442-5. 
(f) Easter, 1939, Llandudno. Scarborough, Easter, 1940. 
Sir Frederick Mander, M.A., B.Sc., Hamilton House, 
Mabledon Place, W.C. 1. 


Teachers, The Royal Society of. 
The name given by Royal command to the body of teachers 
whose names are enrolled on the Official Register main- 
tained by the Teachers Registration Council (q.v.). Teachers 
admitted to Registration become Members of the Roval 
Society of Teachers (M.R.S.T.) without further payment 
beyond the registration fee. There is no annual subscription. 


Teachers Registration Council, The. 
(Established by Act of Parliament and Constituted by 
Orders in Council). Registration fee: £3. No subscription. 
(c) Oficial List of Registered Teachers. (e) Euston 2151. 
Mr. R. A. Spencer, M.A., 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. (See 
Royal Society of Teachers.) 


Teachers’ Training and Registration Society. 
Miss A. J. Isaacs, Maria Grey Training College, Brondesbury, 
N.W. 6. 


Technical Institutions, Association of. 
202. 3 guineas. (d) Education, Loughborough. (e) 2675 
and 2076 Loughborough. (f) Harrogate, June 23 and 24, 
1939. Dr. H. Schofield, M.B.E., B.Sc., Loughborough 
College, Leicestershire. 


Technical Institutions, Association of Principals of. 
192. £2 2s. (e) Langham 2020. (f) February 23, 1940, 
London. Mr. D. Humphrey, B.A., B.Sc., The Polytechnic, 
Regent Strect, W. 1. 


Technical Institutions, Associations of Teachers in. 
2,200. Full-time teachers, 30s. ; part-time teachers, 10s. 6d. 
(c) The Technical Journal. (e) Euston 2151. (f) Southport, 
May 29, 1939. Mr. A. E. Evans, B.Sc., A.Inst.P., 29 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 


35. £1. (e) Newtownards 116. (f) Imperial Hotel, Belfast, 
June, 1939. J. U. Stewart, B.Sc., B.Com., Technica] School, 
Newtownards, Co. Down, Northern Ireland. 

Tonic Sol-fa College of Music (Incorporated 1875). 
(Fellow, F.T.S.C.; Licentiate, L.T.S.C. ; Associate, A.T.S.C. ] 
Holds examinations and trains Teachers. 3,000. (f) Lon- 
don, March 25, 1939. Mr. Herbert J. Winter, 26 Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. 1. 

Townswomen’s Guilds, National Union of. 
53,000. 2s. (c) The Townswoman. (e) Kensington 8317. 
(f) Scarborough, May 16-18, 1939. Mrs. H. V. Horton, 
2 Cromwell Place, London, S.W. 7. 


Toynbee Hall, Universities’ Settlement in East London. 
(c) Bishopsgate 5946. Mr. J. J. Mallon, LL.D., M.A., J.P., 
28 Commercial Street, Whitechapel, E. 1. 

Training College Association. 
700. 17s. 6d. (or {1 2s. 6d. with Journal). (c) Journal of 
Educational Psychology. (e) Euston 2151-4. (f) January, 
1939, London. Miss K. B. Anderson, 29 Gordon Square, 
W.C. 1. 


Training Colleges, Council of Principals of. 
100. £1. Mectings are held in January, March, June, 
November. Miss Kk. B. Anderson, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
Aberdeen Committee. l ues 
(e) 2872. William A. Edward, M.A., D.Litt., The Training 
Centre, St. Andrew Street, Aberdeen. 


Aberdeen Committee. 7 
“Mr. W. A. Edward, M.A., D.Litt., The Training Centre, 


St. Andrew Street, Aberdeen. 


National Committee. 
46. (e) Edinburgh 23618. (f) Edinburgh, June 16, 1930. 
Mr. J. R. Peddie, C.B.E., M.A., D.Litt., Executive Officer, 
140 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 2. 


Oxford University. | 
Department of Education. 
Norham Gardens, Oxford. 


St. Andrews Provincial Committee. ; 
(e) Dundee 4559. Prof. William McClelland, M.A., B.Sc., 


B.Ed., The Training College, Park Place, Dundee. 


Teachers’ Training Syndicate, University of Cambridge. 
Mr. F. E. E. Harvey, M.A., 17 Brookside, Cambridge. 


Trinity College of Music, London. | 
[Fellow, F.T.C.L.; Licentiate, L.T.C.L.; Associate 
A.T.C.L.] Holds Examinations in Music for Teachers’ and 
Performers’ Diplomas and Students’ Certificates. (d) 
Musicatus, Wesdo, London. (e) Welbeck 5773. Mr. 
Alexander T. Rees, Mandeville Place, London, W. ı. 


Undergraduates, Guild of. (University of Liverpool.) 
1,990. {£3 3s. (c) Sphinx (4 per year), Guild Gazette 
(weekly). (e) Royal 4740. (f) May, 1939. Miss P. M 
Oakley and Mr. F. L. Drury, 2 Bedford Street North, 
Liverpool, 8. 

Universities Bureau of the British Empire. é=#= 
A centre of information about the Universities of the 
Empire; acts as Secretariat for the Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors and Principals ; publishes annually the Univer- 
sities Yearbook ; organizes a quinquennial Empire Congress. 
Next Congress, 1941, at Manchester. (d) Uniburb, London. 
(e) Euston 5164. Secretary: Mr. W. B. Brander, C.LE., 
C.B.E., 88a Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


Universités et Ecoles Françaises, Office National des. 
French official educational office. Holiday courses, educa- 
tion in France, exchanges of correspondence and holiday 
visits, kc. (e) Kensington 6211. Monsieur L. E. Genissieux, 
c/o Institut Francais, Queensberry Place, S.W. 7. 


Mr. M. L. Jacks, M.A., 15 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AND TUTORIAL CLASSES. 
Aberystwyth. | 
Rev. Herbert Morgan, Director of Extra-Mural Studies 
University College, Aberystwyth. 
Bangor. l l a 
Secretary, Joint Tutorial Classes Committee, University 
College of North Wales, Bangor. 
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The Director of Extra-Mural Studies, The University, 
Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3. 


istol. 

(e) Bristol 24997. Mr. W. E. Salt, M.A., B.Com., Department 

of Extra-Mural Studies, The University, Bristol, 8. 
Cambridge University Board of Extra-Mural Studies. 

(e) Cambridge 4859. Mr. G. F. Hickson, M.A., Stuart House, 

Cambridge. 


Registrar, University College, Cardiff. 

Durham Committee. (Board for Extra-Mural Studies.) 
300. (e) Durham. Rev. E. G. Pace, D.D., Hatfield College, 
Durham. 

Leeds Committee. 
(d) University, Leeds. (e) Leeds 20251. The University, 
Leeds 2. 

Leicester. 
Director of Extra-Mural Studies, 
Leicester. 


Vaughan College, 


Liverpool. 

Mr. A. McPhee, M.A., B.Com., Ph.D., Officer for Extra- 

Mural Studies, The University, Liverpool, 3. 

London. 
University Extension and Tutorial Classes Council. (d) 
University, London. (e) Museum 8000. Mr. A. Clow Ford, 
M.B.E., B.A., Senate House, University of London, W.C. 1. 


Manchester University Committee for Extra-Mural Work. 
(e) Manchester: Ardwick 2681. Mr. R. D. Waller, M.A., 
The University, Manchester, 13. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
(e) Newcastle 23401. Director of Extra-Mural Studies, 
King’s College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 2. 

Nottingham. 
Committees of the Delegacy for Extra-Mural studies, 
University College, Nottingham. (e) Nottingham 2024. 
Prof. R. Peers, M.A., University College, 14 Shakespeare 
Street, Nottingham. 

Oxford University Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies. 
(c) Rewley House Papers. (d) Extramural, Oxford. (e) Oxford 
2524. Mr. L. K. Hindmarsh, M.A., Rewley House, Wellington 
Square, Oxford. 


Reading. 
A Joint Committee of the University and the Berks, Bucks 
and Oxon Branch of the W.E.A. Registrar, The University, 
Reading. 


Registrar, The University, Sheffield. 


Southampton. 
(e) Southampton 74071. Mr. J. Parker, M.A., Extra-Mural 
Department, University College, Southampton. 


Swansea. 
Registrar, University College, Swansea. 
University Students. National Union of Students of the Univer- 
sities and University Colleges of England and Wales. 
28,000. 5s. (c) The New University. (e) Euston 2601. (d) 
Undergrad, Westcent, London. (f) November, 1939, London. 
Mr. R. Nunn May, 3 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C. 1. 


University Teachers, Association of. 

The advancement of University Education and Research 
and the promotion of common action among University 
Teachers and the safeguarding of the interests of the 
members. University Teachers and Research Workers. 
1,750. 158. (c) The Universities Review. (d) Zoology, 
Agricultural Buildings, Aberystwyth. (e) Aberystwyth 605. 
(f) University College, Swansea, May 26, 1939. Prof. 
R. Douglas Laurie, M.A., Dept. of Zoology, University 
College of Wales, Cambrian Street, Aberystwyth. 


University Teachers of Scotland, Association of. 
Mr. T. A. Joynt, Old College, Edinburgh. 
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University Women, British Federation of, Ltd. 
3,820. Ios. 6d. (c) Own Report and Review. (e) Flaxman 
oo19. (f) Birmingham, June 24, 1939. Miss Kathleen 
Johnston, M.A., Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


University Women, International Federation of. 

To promote understanding and friendship between the 
university women of the nations of the world. Thirty-four 
affiliated national federations of university women graduates. 
Each national federation subscribes yearly according to 
membership. 75,600. (d) Ifederuw, Southkens, London. 
(e) Flaxman 0018. (f) Stockholm, August, 1939. Miss Erica 
Holme, Crosby Hall, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


Wall Trust, The Thomas. 
we Hall-Smith, M.A., M.D., 55 Russell Square, London, 
W.C. 1. 


Welsh Secondary Schools Association. 
150. £1 5s. (c) The Review. (d) County School, Ystalyfera. 
(e) Ystalyfera, Glamorgan 29. (f) Two meetings yearly, 
December and May. Mr. Henry Rees, B.A., Barrister-at- 
Law, County School, Ystalyfera, Glam. Asst. Hon. Secre- 
tary, Miss F. M. Rees. 


Welsh Teachers, Union of. 
To secure due recognition for the Welsh Language, Litera- 
ture and History in the National System of Education in 
Wales. 1,500. 2s. 6d. (c) Yr Athro (The Teacher). (f) 
June, 1939. Mr. David O. Roberts, “ Ynyswen,” Broniestyn, 
Aberdâr, Sir Forgannwg. 

Wilmslow Educational Trust. 
Mr. F. Bower Alcock, Bowers Folly, Wilmslow, Cheshire. 


Women Teachers, National Union of. , : 
To secure equal opportunities and equal pay in the teaching 
service for women and men of the same professional status. 


£1. (c) The Woman Teacher. (e) Kensington 1316. (f) 
Cheltenham, January, 1940. Miss E. E. Froud, 41 Cromwell 
Road, S.W. 7. 

Women’s Employment Federation. 


Advice on the training and employment of educated women. 
Federation includes the Appointments Boards of most 
Universities; The Associations of Assistant Mistresses, 
Head Mistresses, Teachers of Domestic Subjects, Teachers 
of Swedish Gymnastics (Ling Association), Joint Agency 
for Women Teachers; University Colleges; Schools ; 
Secretarial and Domestic Science Colleges ; the Institute of 
Hospital Almoners, the Women’s Farm and Garden Associa- 
tion, the National Institute of Industrial Psychology. 
Subscription: 2 guineas for organizations; varying for 
individual members. (e) Abbey 1341. Mrs. Oliver Strachey, 
31 Marsham Street, S.W. I. 


Women’s Institutes, National Federation of. 
327,857. 2s. (c) Home and Country. (d) Fedinsti, Knights, 
London. (e) Sloane 7212. (f) Empress Hall, Earls Court, 
London, June 7, 1939. The Hon. Frances Farrer, 39 
Eccleston Street, London, S.W. 1. 


Women’s Service, London and National Society for. 
Miss P. Strachey, 29 Marsham Street, London, S.W. 1. 


Workers’ Educational Association. 
To meet the needs of working men and women for non- 
vocational education. 28,597 members. 2s. 6d. Affiliated 
societies, to Districts {1 1s.; to Centre £5 5s. (c) The 
Highway. (d) Edulabasso. (e) Victoria 5715. (f) Novem- 
ber 5-6, 1939, place not decided. Mr. E. Green, J.P., 
38a St. George’s Road, London, S.W. 1. 


Young Men’s Christian Associations, National Council ef. 
Mr. F. J. Chamberlain, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. I. 


Young Women’s Christian Association of Great Britain. , 
42,800. 1s. minimum. (c) The Blue Triangle. (d) Emis- 
sarius Westcent London. (e) Museum 3532-3. (f) 1940. 
Miss A. M. Curwen, O.B.E., M.A., Y.W.C.A. National Offices, 
Central Building, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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The MAY issue of THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will contain: 


“ Education for Citizenship ”’ 


MODERN LANGUAGES AND EDUCATION 


(i) Lorp RENNELL oF Ropp, P.C., Past President of the Modern Languages Association. 
(ii) VERNON MALLINsoN, Senior Modern Language Master, Loughborough Grammar School. 


Visible History. LesLie BERKELEY, Assistant Master, Sloane School. 


The New Outlook in Geography. Professor H. J. Freure, D.S.C., M.A., F.R.S., Professor of 
Geography, Manchester University. 


Forthcoming Articles include: 


THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION, Professor J. H. NicHotson, Principal of University College, Hull. 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE (i) By Professor Lancetor Hocsen; (ii) by Dr. Gramer. MATHEMATICS 
(i) by Professor Erc Tempie Bett; (ii) by C. T. Dattry. GEOGRAPHY (i) by Professor Isaran BOWMAN ; 
(i) L. S. Succatz. CLASSICAL LANGUAGES (i) R. H. S. Crossman ; (ii) C. E. Rosson. EDUCATION 
AND PROPAGANDA, by Professor C. M. ATLee. SOME CURRENT PROBLEMS IN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION, by F. A. Rinc. THE JUNIOR SCHOOL, by Wituiam Watton. DESIGN IN EDUCA- 
TION, by Miss L. Le T. Swann. THE CHARLOTTE MASON METHODS, by H. W. Houseno tp. 
MATHEMATICS AT THE CROSS-ROADS, by G. L. Parsons. 
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SPECIAL SERIES OF ARTICLES, JANUARY, 1933, TO MAY, 1934 


"SCHOOL LIBRARIES” 
WITH SPECIAL ATTENTION TO REFERENCE BOOKS 


Introductory Article, by Mr. C. W. | Chemistry, by Dr. E. J. Holmyard, | Selection of Books and Balance of 
Bailey, M.A., January, 1933. M.A., M.Sc., August, 1933. Stock, by Mr. D. E. Coule, A.L.A., 
Modern Languages, by Mr. A. M. Physics (including liford Public Libraries, January, 1934. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


VERY effort to make it easy for the proverbial 
man-in-the-street to grasp the main outlines of our 
educational system, to understand its peculiarities, and 
to form his own judgment as to its 
strong and weak points, deserves 
encouragement. For that reason we 
welcome the latest addition to the “Day to Day 
Pamphlets’, published by the Hogarth Press, and 
written by persons who have achieved a right to be 
listened to. The pamphlet, entitled Education, To-day 
—and To-morrow, is worthy of its place in a very good 
series. It describes, briefly and clearly, the four 
“major interests ” involved in the process of education 
—the State, the teacher, the parent, and (last, but in 
this case the exact opposite of least) the child. The 
existing facts as to curricula, size of classes, examinations, 
&c., in schools of all types, are summarized. Then 
follows a section on ‘‘ theory ’’, too short, we fear, to be 
intelligible to most folk. Lastly, the writers suggest two 
programmes of reform—one of which takes the long view, 
the other being ‘‘a short-term programme’’. Of 
course, no one can write honestly on such a subject 
without incidentally revealing his political sympathies. 
But the writers have, we think, put the facts concisely 
and correctly, and have expressed their opinions 
reasonably. 


For All and 
Sundry. 


THE National Union of Students has prepared an 

Education Bill which was brought before the 
National Parliament of Youth on April 25. The Bill 
provides among other things that 
(1) all educational institutions in the 
state system for children between the 
ages of rr and 18 shall be administered under one code 
of regulations ; (2) no fees shall be charged in any 
school; (3) parents shall be required to cause their 
children to attend school until the age of 16; (4) 
suitable maintenance grants shall be provided ; (5) all 
education authorities shall provide free meals for 
necessitous children ; (6) the number of children in a 


A New Education 
Bill. 


class shall not exceed thirty ; (7) no future appointments 
of uncertificated teachers shall be made; (8) adequate 
arrangements shall be made for dealing with the physical 
education of children in school, with free medical, dental 
and optical inspection at least once in every year, with 
appropriate treatment where necessary; (9) schemes 
for the provision of special schools for blind, deaf or 
other defective children shall be submitted by all 
authorities before January, 1941; (10) suitable and 
adequate provision shall be made for the education of 
children between the ages of 2 and 5; existing school 
buildings which are unsuitable and out of date shall be 
replaced, and adequate recreational facilities for all 
schools provided ; (11) the grant from the Board shall 
be not less than 50 per cent of the authority‘s expendi- 
ture, and in cases of undue hardship may be raised to 
100 per cent. These proposals will strike many educators 
as both reasonable and moderate. They are a welcome 
sign of the serious and informed interest which young 
people are takmg in the public welfare. 


UNDER the heading “ A New Opportunity for 
the Children of London ”, the London Teachers 
Association have circulated widely an appeal to parents, 
employers, and all who are concerned 
with the welfare and training of boys 
and girls. It tells them briefly about 
the educational re-organization now going on, and about 
the raising of the school age. It asks them to discourage 
the withdrawal of children from school until they have 
reached the age of 15, and tries to create a favourable 
opinion in the matter of the school leaving age. “* It is 
imperative (says the leaflet), even from the point of view 
of national self-preservation, that our educational 
system should be improved and uplifted.” The leaflet 
explains why this is so, and describes a few of the things 
that educators are trying to do. Those who know the 
magnificent work being done in our schools will concur 
heartily with what is said. And the document itself is 
welcome evidence of the fact that teachers are beginning 


Educational 
Propaganda. 
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to realize the need for establishing good relations with the of population from the L.C.C. area to the new suburbs 


public : the people must be told more about their schools. 


UCH, however, remains to be done. Many 
children in this country are badly fed and in 
consequence national efficiency is impaired. A depu- 
tation, organized by the Children’s 
Minimum Council and supported by 
twenty-nine national organizations of 
teachers and others, waited on the 
President of the Board of Education to urge on him the 
need for prompt action. They pointed out that, accord- 
ing to reliable estimates, 25 per cent of the children in our 
schools come from homes where the diet is deficient, but 
that only about 2 per cent are getting free meals and only 
I0 per cent free milk. The number obtaining free meals 
has actually declined by 7,000 in the last four years! 
It was urged that a daily ration of milk should be 
supplied free to all children in State-aided schools ; that 
local authorities should provide a midday meal, 
without charge in necessitous cases ; and that the Board 
should enforce proper standards of dietary and of the 
service of meals. The President admitted that the 
existing provision of free meals and milk was often 
inadequate, but added that, on financial grounds apart 
from other reasons, the programme put forward could 
not be realized at present. This non possumus attitude 
is regrettable, short-sighted and inexcusable. The build- 
ing-up of sound and healthy citizens is just as essential 
as the provision of armaments. We cannot afford to 
neglect the one any more than the other. The cases 
recently quoted in the Press, where the Board’s In- 
spectors found 200 children having a meal made from 
only 8 lb. of meat, 100 children eating a pudding made 
from a gallon of milk, and 67 children suffering from 
sub-normal nutrition, of whom only 5 were receiving 
free meals, show how far we still have to go. 


The Children’s 
Minimum 
Council. 


CCORDING to the Board of Education’s latest 
returns, there are still 2,100 classes of more than 
fifty children ; and 44,581 classes of over forty. Five 
years ago, there were 6,184 classes of 
over fifty, so there has been progress. 
Nevertheless, when one remembers 
that many young teachers are unemployed and that the 
number of children at school is falling rapidly, it is 
clear that progress has not been nearly great enough. 
Strictly imposed order and rigid instruction are possible 
with these large classes but they do not allow the 
adoption of modern methods or individual teaching. 
And why should the largest classes be found in the 
junior schools, where there is most need of individual 
attention ? To provide the best education possible for 
young citizens is a form of investment which no nation 
can afford to neglect. We've got the teachers, we've 
got the children, we've got the money too. 


Large 
Classes. 


HE diminution in the number of school children 
offers a great opportunity for the improvement of 
educational conditions. In London the effect of the 
lower birth-rate has been intensified by the migration 


and housing estates: there are now 
nonio only about 60 per cent as many children 

` in the L.C.C. schools as there were in 
1913. The number of teachers is falling nearly as 
quickly. Even after provision is made for the children 
over 14 who will remain at school next September, the 
present staff of 16,279 is to be reduced to 15,724. These 
figures suggest that, perhaps, the present opportunity is 
not being as fully utilized as it might be. 


Fewer Teachers 


O far the decrease in the number of children has not 
affected the secondary schools, which are still 
growing. There has been some decrease in the attend- 
ance at public schools, due probably 


poe to other causes, such as a general sense 
Public School : : ; l ; 
Numbers of insecurity, financial difficulties and 


losses, the improvement in the quality 
of the instruction given at ordinary secondary schools 
and so on. Instead of waiting until they were compelled 
to do so, the Governors of Harrow School have decided 
to close one large boarding house, Westacre, and to 
limit the total numbers in the school to a maximum of 
500. Until lately the total has been about 600. It is 
doubtful if a headmaster can know by sight even 500 
boys, and the Head of Eton would find a difficulty in 
recognizing all his 1,100 pupils. Probably other schools 
like Rugby, Shrewsbury, Cheltenham, Marlborough, 
Oundle, Wellington and Clifton, which exceed the 500 
mark, will follow the Harrow lead. If they do it will 
give a chance of survival to the smaller public schools. 
As it is estimated that in the next twenty years the 
number of public-school entrants will decline to one-half 
of last year’s numbers, it may well happen that some 
recent foundations of the post-war boom will find it 
difficult to survive. 


PRIMARY school children are sometimes privately 
coached for entrance examinations to secondary 
schools. The Birmingham Education Committee 
. recently debated this subject. It was 
sa a urged that the practice was unfair and 
` that the children, having worked all 
day at school, had done enough. Some astonishing cases 
were mentioned: one teacher was coaching a class of 
between thirty and forty pupils, and charged Is. 6d. a 
lesson ; a chief assistant teacher was coaching a class of 
forty pupils and charged each child 3 guineas for the 
course. Many parents favoured the practice because 
they believed it gave their children a better chance in a 
highly competitive examination. The Examination 
Board are now doing their best to stop the coaching by 
giving greater weight to intelligence tests. The Educa- 
tion Committee itself, it appears, can do little beyond 
making examinations a test of ability rather than of 
mere attainment, and intimating that it dislikes the 
practice of coaching. The real remedy, of course, is to 
secure that all children proceed, without competition, to 
the type of secondary education for which they appear 
best fitted, regard being paid to the possibility of transfer 
at a later stage. 
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“THERE was a time—not long ago—when it would 

have been deemed imprudent to continue the 
school course in history farther than about 1815, on the 
ground that recent and current politics 
should at all costs be avoided. And 
even in our own time observance of the 
motto ‘‘ no politics in the school ” is reckoned almost a 
point of honour by many teachers. The motto is a sound 
one, so long as we are thinking of the party politics of the 
day. But the case is very different when we are thinking 
of politics in the wider and more philosophical sense—a 
point which was well brought out by Mrs. Hubback in 
her address at the January conference of the Parents’ 
National Educational Union. The secondary school, she 
contended, can do much to train boys and girls in that 
calm discussion of controversial topics, and that tolerance 
of other people’s opinions, which constitute the essence 
of democratic government. It can also do much to show 
up by contrast the essence of citizenship under a dic- 
tator—the acceptance of a point of view, and the 
realization that any openly expressed difference of 
opinion may lead to the concentration camp. There is 
no need to fear that the teachers of this country will ever 
depart from their honourable tradition of keeping party 
politics out of the school. But there is every reason why 
they should train the youth of England to appreciate the 
difference between governing by force of argument and 
by force of arms. 


Politics in 
the School. 


M ORE than one reader will recall that, in his boyhood, 
= instruction in sexual matters was not at all well 
managed. Sometimes information was obtained fur- 


ii tively from vicious sources. In other 
l manne cases it was obtained from manuals, 
for Boys. usually written with the best intentions, 


and made foolish and exaggerated statements in regard 
to certain sexual malpractices. Such writers did 
serious psychological damage to some readers who 
became convinced of deadly secret sins. The changed 
attitude in these matters is illustrated by a recent pam- 
phlet*, by Dr. Drummond Shiels, giving an explanation 
of sex and intended for older boys. It is written clearly 
and simply, preserves scientific accuracy, avoids vague 
moralizing, and yet does not shirk the moral issues. We 
welcome this honest and healthy approach to a problem 
which troubles most adolescents far more than many 
adults, forgetting their own experience, realize. 


()UR contemporary The New Era gives deserved 
prominence to a first-hand description of ‘‘ Schools 

for Leaders in Nazi Germany ”. Germany, says the 
isr writer, realizes that if the present 

j pene régime is to survive young leaders must 

: be trained to carry on. One way in 
which this is being done is by means of some fourteen 
special National Political Schools, admission to which is 
carefully restricted, by means of a series of eliminations, 
to picked candidates. The teachers are also, of course, 


* From Boyhood to Manhood, by Dr. Drummond Shiels. British 
Social Hygiene Council, 3d. 
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picked men. There is no secrecy about these schools. 
On the contrary, there have been several exchange 
teachers from English Public Schools, and several 
exchanges with groups of English schoolboys. The 
schools have in fact been called “‘ the public schools of 
Germany ”, and in some respects the analogy holds. 
But in what we regard as the most important respect it 
breaks down. In spite of their great efficiency, and in 
spite of the broad all-round development of the pupils, 
“ the products can only have one-track minds. They can 
think only as Germans, and as Germans of a particular 
type ”. This over-emphasis of national values, he adds, 
no doubt the result of the disasters of the post-war 
period, has led to a starving of the spiritual quality of 
life and education. Evidently these schools are for us a 
warning rather than an example. 


HERE is a refreshing vigour about some of the 
Fascist pronouncements which descend from time 
to time on the heads of Italian prefects, officers, teachers 
and other members of the State. Was 
it not in 1936 that Il Duce forbade 
officials to use venerable clichés such as 
“ I have reluctantly assumed the burdens of office ” 
(There are no such burdens, and if there were they must 
be cheerfully assumed.) ? And now comes a decree 
forbidding Italian pupils to use translations of the 
classics. Farewell henceforth in Italy to those discreet 
slim volumes with blue paper covers adorned with a 
large symbolical key, which for generations have soothed 
the travail of English schoolboys. According to stern 
Fascist principle, success should be due to individual 
effort and come through personal suffering if necessary, 
rather than vicariously. Like the poet who “ learns in 
suffering ” what he teaches in song, the Fascist schoolboy 
must henceforth : 
“ Strive nor account the pang, 
Dare, never grudge the throe.” 
The assumptions regarding the efficacy of transfer of 
training, which would appear to underlie this regulation, 
receive little backing from psychologists. There is 
little reason to believe that character is strengthened 
by struggling with paradigms and ablative absolutes. 
Enlightened and progressive teachers of classics in this 
country are generally in favour of the judicious use of 
translations. 


Translations 
Banned. 


“TBAT Parliament is capable of swift legislative 

action is shown by the speedy passage of the Bill 
“to promote and facilitate the construction, main- 
tenance and management of camps of 
a permanent character ”. The fifty 
school camps thus provided by non- 
profit-making companies will be available for school 
purposes in peace time and for evacuation schemes in 
war time. The exhibition at the Housing Centre in 
Bond Street shows how variously they can be planned 
and equipped. The fifty camps will only provide for 
some 15,000 to 20,000 children and must be regarded 
only as a first instalment. We hope, too, that they will 
be thought of, not only as an aid to evacuation schemes, 


The 
Camps Bill. 
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but also as the forerunners of a new type of school where 
boys and girls will come into first-hand contact with 
nature and where every effort will be made to foster the 
communal spirit. 


“THE endowment of religious education at Oxford 

University by Manchester College, must surely 
rank as one of the most ironical incidents in the long 
history of that religious foundation. 


E pA Manchester College is to provide £500 
Oxford. a year for five years for the University 


Readership in Religious Education. 
The chief beneficiaries of the Reader’s instruction will be 
Oxford students training as teachers, the instigator of 
this development being Mr. Maurice Jacks, Director of 
the Department of Education. Enthusiasts for religious 
education have in the past shown some indifference to 
the training and qualifications of teachers of this subject. 
For political reasons, the Board of Education have felt 
obliged to show a benevolent neutrality toward this 
question. Oxford University has become the home of a 
new cause and possible loyalty. 


“THAT our universities will largely be judged by 

their record in research work admits of no question. 
The annual report of the Board of Research Studies at 
Cambridge for 1938, states that seventy- 
three research students have been 
approved for the Ph.D. degree, seven 
for the M.Sc., and eight for the M.Litt. Research 
students on the register were 411, an increase of twenty- 
seven; of these, the number from Cambridge has 
increased from 164 to 181. The other largest contri- 
butories are the United States, 37; Scotland, 24; 
India, 24; Continental Europe, 24; Australia, 21; 
Canada, 20; China, 15; London, 13. Chemistry with 
bio-chemistry accounts for 72; mathematics, 45; 
physics, 42; history, 28; botany, 27; zoology, 26; 
history, 28; English, 25. The report schedules names 
and subjects, an interesting list, in which we search in 
vain for educational subjects. A reorganization of 
educational studies at Cambridge is in progress, and we 
hope that this may be reflected by the undertaking of 
worth-while educational research. To an increasing 
extent, Great Britain lags behind other countries in this 
respect. Many of the urgent problems that await 
solution need the scientific approach which the Cam- 
bridge environment would seem well fitted to supply. 
A knowledge of the facts of the case is the prerequisite 
of educational planning. 


Research at 
Cambridge. 


“THE Imperial Institute has found a new tenant in 

the Warburg Institute, founded in Hamburg some 
thirty years ago by Dr. Aby Warburg, the art historian. 
At the invitation of the University of 
London, the Institute is to occupy part 
of the accommodation vacated on the 
transfer of the University’s administrative headquarters 
to Bloomsbury. This is a new centre for the study of the 
Greek and Roman tradition in history, art, literature, 
religion and science. A library of 80,000 volumes is 


Warburg 
Institute. 
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available, consisting largely of foreign books—at least 
30 per cent are not in the British Museum—and there is 
a large collection of photographs. Lectures are to be 
organized and a Journal of the Warburg Institute pub- 


' lished. Teachers of classics in our schools are offered 


a new laboratory. It seems that the persecution of 
learning in parts of Europe brings advantage to countries 
which continue to resist the infection. 


THE Annual Report of the Carnegie United Kingdom 

Trust once more records solid achievement. A 
generation ago Mr. Carnegie’s benefactions were thought 
of in terms of free libraries and pipe 


a a organs. But the Trust that he so 
a wisely founded has stimulated cultural 


life in a far wider way. Child welfare 
centres, land settlements, county libraries, adult educa- 
tion, music, public museums—these are only a few of 
the manifold directions in which it has fostered new 
developments and made them self-supporting. It is cer- 
tain that, when the Trust celebrates its Jubilee, it will, in 
the words of its founder, still be meeting those ‘‘ new needs 
which are constantly arising as the masses advance ”. 
ME HORE-BELISHA, Secretary for War, having 
inspected the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, the famous training school for artillery and 
engineer officers, expressed the view 
Acadamy that the academy provided the best 
: education, ‘‘ moral, physical and men- 
tal”. He beheld Milton’s definition of education im 
practice for the first time. The Army, he suggested, was 
the only institution that gave such education. This is 
rare and refreshing fruit, for schoolmasters have not been 
accustomed to look to the Army for educational models. 
We venture to remind the War Secretary of some of the 
reasons for the success of Woolwich. First, its size is not 
too large for educational efficiency and for creating a 
powerful esprit de corps ; secondly, there has always been 
a high standard of admission and a serious professional 
atmosphere ; and, thirdly, the training is practical, as 
indicated by the unofficial title of “ shop ”. 


Woolwich 


[HESE remarks appear to be warranted because, 

within a month, the War Secretary announced the 
abolition of Woolwich and its amalgamation with 
Sandhurst, the twin college for infantry 
and cavalry officers, to form *“‘ the Royal 
Military Academy, Sandhurst.” There 
may be overpowering reasons for the removal of 
“ Woolwich ” to another site. Apart from the air 
vulnerability of the district, alterations were required 
at the academy which would have entailed compre- 
hensive rebuilding. Schoolmasters may tend to over- 
stress the value of tradition; but even the layman 
would hesitate to “‘scrap” an institution such as 
Woolwich with great traditions based on 200 years’ 
service to the nation. At this late hour, we would urge 
the War Secretary to reconsider the “ amalgamation ” 
of Woolwich and Sandhurst. 


Amalgamation 
with Sandhurst. 
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SCOTLAND, WALES, NORTHERN IRELAND AND EIRE 


s THE fetish of the examination paper ” was strongly 
attacked by Mr. George Robertson, Headmaster 
of George Watson’s School for Boys, Edinburgh, in an 
address to a gathering of business men. 
He maintained that the present exam- 
ination system does not encourage the 
qualities needed in business, and that it helps to give 
many children the feeling that they are no good. He 
asked his audience whether they did not tie down young 
entrants too much to mere routine, giving them no 
scope for the development of personality and of business 
capacity. And he voiced a widely-held opinion when 
he said that many businesses offer good openings only 
to those who are related to the owners, and that it is 
dislike of nepotism rather than lack of ambition that 
leads so many clever boys to prefer the University, the 
Civil Service, or the professions, to commerce. This sort 
of thing cannot be said too often or too strongly : most 
teachers will agree with Mr. Robertson, and will be 
grateful to him for raising these points once again. 
AS a corrective to the commonly held notion that the 
Arts Faculties of the Scottish Universities are 
filled with prospective teachers, a survey made by the 
Appointments’ Board of Edinburgh 
University is of the highest value. 
From the report furnished by the 
Secretary of the Board it is found that out of a total 
of 403 men taking Arts degrees not fewer than 94 con- 
templated a career in the Church, 53 chose Law, 
5 Medicine, 53 the Civil Service and 1g other types of 
employment. Only 73 had definitely made up their 
minds to embark on the teaching profession. A fairly 
large proportion—106 out of the 403—were uncertain 
about their future careers but, even if a considerable 
number out of this 106 eventually go to teaching, it can 
hardly be argued, as is so often done, that the Arts 
Faculties are little more than teachers’ training colleges. 
On the women side 198 out of a total of 402 had decided 
on teaching, while 151 were uncertain about the profes- 


sion they would finally adopt. 
AT a recent demonstration of physical culture 
organized by the Scottish League for Physical 
Education (Women), Dr. Jardine, formerly Medical 
Officer and now Assistant Secretary in 
the Scottish Education Department, 
expressed the hope that, in the keep-fit 
campaign now progressing in Scotland, doctors and 
teachers of physical training would co-operate closely. 
He illustrated the change in outlook by mentioning that 
the Scottish Education Department hoped that it would 
be possible to set aside a period a day for physical 
training for all children. Dr. Jardine urged that there 
should be more breaks in the school day for free play. 
In his opinion exercises, graded to suit the needs of 
children, fostered mental alertness, concentration and, 
above all, emotional stability. He also emphasized the 
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importance of the Circular, issued some time ago by the 
Department, on over-pressure in secondary schools, which 
refers especially to adolescent girls. All these efforts are 
producing a healthier state of affairs, but we have still 
a long way to go. Nor shall we find health in physical 
training alone: the problem of malnutrition must be 
tackled even more vigorously than has been done hitherto. 


REPERCUSSIONS of the Welsh Tuberculosis Report 
continue to be heard: indeed they tend to 
become more strident—a good, and rare, thing in the 
history of Government reports. Even 


at aa in Parliament Welsh members seem to 
Production ! have been able to focus the attention of 


the House, at long last, on a very real 
Welsh problem. But Parliamentary proceedings, in 
this matter, have been eclipsed by those of an influential 
conference convened by the Honourable Society of 
Cymrodorion in London, and attended by some of the 
most influential persons in Wales, including Mr. Clement 
Davies, K.C., M.P., one of the authors of the Report. 
Mr. Davies, in his opening statement, said, ‘‘ Public 
conscience has been stirred and men and women are 
appalled that conditions such as were described should 
continue to exist. We admit we have not given a 
complete picture of Wales but we were not asked to 
write a Guide to Wales. Our report is, unfortunately, a 
true picture of the conditions of life of thousands of our 
fellow-countrymen ”. The general tenor of criticism at 
the meeting was that local government areas were too 
small—this is particularly true of health and education 
—and that there must be a revision and combination of 
local authorities in larger ‘‘ regions ’’, on some new and 
more equitable financial basis, and with some more 
responsible representatives in central Government 
circles. Wales should have a Secretary of State ; and very 
little will be done, because it just can’t be done, until the 
financial position of smalland poor authorities is examined 
and overhauled. The existing machine won’t work. 


WING to Cabinet business the President of the 
Board was unable to attend the opening of a new 
Senior School at Welshpool recently and so his speech 
was read. Perhaps this method of 


Minister VYarns producing an unpleasant “ pill” for 


Welsh Local A: : 
ate, consumption by Welsh local education 
‘Authorities: authorities was not without its advan- 


tages. It was an unpleasant pill! 
Alluding to the famous, and sensational, report on the 
incidence of tuberculosis in Wales, he said, ‘‘ Their 
comments were not all complimentary. For my part I 
cannot say that I think they were all unjustified. What 
are we to do about it? The solution lies in what you 
have done here—not only in the building of this mag- 
nificent school, but in the general re-planning of the 
education of the areas that it entails. In 1938 just over 
one-third of the children in Welsh elementary schools 
were in re-organized departments; in England the 
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proportion was two-thirds—Wales lags behind. The 
Board is stretching their interpretation of the law in 
certifying some authorities as having performed their 
duties under the Education Act, 1921, in order that 
grants may be paid. But I, nevertheless, feel compelled 
to say, with a full realization of the gravity of my words, 
that there is a limit to the time for which I am either 
prepared or able to continue to stretch my interpretation 
of the law in this way ”. Stern words these—from a 
President! And they will have their effect. But we 
must not overlook vital factors that prevent progress— 
non-provided schools without funds, the wild dashes 
from “‘ crest ” to “ trough ”’ in educational policy, low 
rateable value and so on. Here again, educational 
advance must wait for drastic administrative reform. 
A VALUABLE survey of education in art is given in 
the Ninth Report of the Advisory Council for 
Technical Education in South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire. Life without an artistic appre- 
ciation is life behind closed doors, says 
the Report; and adds that the 
aesthetic may get overlooked in the 
rush of modern life. Most consumers have so little 
artistic taste that manufacturers are not compelled to 
produce beautiful things, nor to attempt to reach a high 
standard of design. Improvement in these respects 
would lead to increased exports. Education could help 
by raising standards both among consumers and de- 
signers. Unfortunately, there are few highly qualified 
specialist teachers in the primary schools, though the 
secondary schools are rather more fortunate. Further, 
the initiative of teachers is cramped by the academic 
outlook of the schools, and by an examination system 
out of touch with modern needs. Obviously, en- 
lightened self-interest should lead to the establishment of 
at least one art college in the area, together with liberal 
provision for scholarships from outlying art schools. 


Art Education 
in 
South Wales. 


[HERE has been a good deal of speculation in Ulster 

over the percentage of exemptions that may be 
expected when the Leaving Age Act comes into operation 
in July next. On the one hand, it is 
argued that, as juvenile unemployment 
is more serious, the opportunities for 
obtaining work and the number of applications for 
exemption between 14 and 15 should therefore be 
relatively fewer than in Great Britain; on the other 
hand, some think that for the same reason parents will 
be all the more anxious not to miss any chance of 
securing employment for their children, and that, when 
considering applications, the authorities will be inclined 
to take a lenient view of the conditions for granting 
certificates which are laid down in the Act. In a recent 
address to the Federal Council of Teachers, Mrs. Parker, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Education, 
urged that full effect should be given to the requirement 
that children who are given exemption should attend 
for six hours per week at suitable day classes ; if it were 
found difficult to arrange for their release they 
should not be employed at all until after 15. 


Exemptions 
in Ulster. 
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C PEAKERS at recent teachers’ conferences empha- 

sized the need for more practical instruction in 
the senior classes of the elementary schools, especially 
as another age-group has now to be 


Practical Provided for in the curriculum. Many 
Seniors. of the small rural schools in Northern 


Ireland are remote from a centre of 
technical instruction, and for them the only suggestion 
for the present is that they should extend their existing 
programmes, especially in horticulture and domestic 
science. Most of the town and village schools, how- 
ever, could secure assistance from technical teachers, 
and it is hoped that the arrangements hitherto in force 
whereby the senior pupils receive specialist instruction 
may be considerably extended. Another possibility is 
that, on reaching 14, they should transfer to the technical 
schools for enrolment in the new type of classes to be 
formed in accordance with the provisions of the 1938 
Act; these classes will not necessarily be full-time, as 
their minimum duration is fixed at only fifteen hours 
per week. Still another possible development is the 
extension of the whole-time day technical and commercial 
schools, which have already proved very successful in 
catering for children who look forward to an industrial 
or business career. 


NTRODUCING the Education Estimates for the 
present year, Mr. Derrig, the Minister for Education, 
expressed satisfaction with the steady increase in the 
number of children who have the 
opportunity of a secondary education. 
The growth, during the last ten years, 
of the number of recognized secondary pupils from 
25,375 to 36,647 has necessitated an additional allocation 
of over {12,000 for grants to schools and nearly {£9,000 
for teachers. The Minister also referred to the representa- 
tions that have frequently been made by parents and 
others interested in education that the Secondary 
Schools’ Programme attempts to cover too much ground 
with a resulting tendency to vagueness and inaccuracy 
in the pupils’ knowledge. As a result of a careful 
examination of the position, proposals have been drawn 
up for the revision of the programme with the object 
of making the courses of study in the various subjects 
shorter and more definite, and these proposals have been 
circulated to school managers and teaching associations. 
Until those consulted have made known their views, 
it will not be possible to say whether the Department is 
justified in its belief that “‘ the simplification of the present 
programme will be welcomed by schools and teachers ”, 
but we can certainly look forward to interesting discus- 
sions of the proposed changes. In particular, the 
proposed new regulation which makes even the very 
simple course in elementary mathematics no longer 
essential for girls either for examination or for the 
approved course of study, is bound to call forth a storm 
of protest. Indeed, it is not at all unlikely that those 
organizations which exist to safeguard women’s rights will 
see in the new proposal a subtle effort to confine women 
in future to the kitchen. Criticism is also likely to be 
directed to the reversion to prescribed texts in languages. 


Secondary 
Education in Eire. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 


‘THE Criminal Justice Bill now before Parliament 
provides for the abolition of corporal punishment, 
except for serious offences against discipline in prison. 
Whenever any amelioration of the penal law is proposed, 
there are always some who raise their voices in indignant 
protest. Mr. Heber Hart, in a recent letter to The Times, 
reminded us that, when in 1810 a Bill was introduced to 
abolish the punishment of death for theft in a shop of 
goods to the value of 5s., it was thrown out by the Lords 
upon the advice of Lord Ellenborough, who was then 
Chief Justice. “The learned judges”, said Lord 
Ellenborough, ‘‘ are unanimously agreed that the expedi- 
ency of justice and the public security require that there 
should not be a remission of capital punishment in this 
part of the criminal law.” Mr. Justice Charles the other 
day, in sentencing a man to six years’ penal servitude, 
with ten strokes of the cat, for a savage and brutal 
attack upon two women, remarked “‘ I am one of those 
people who, out of my experience not only in Court, 
but by watching the effects of flogging, believe that 
flogging is the only deterrent for rascals of your sort. 
It is also, in my view, a deterrent to others who might 
follow you in the same wicked course that you have 
followed ’’. In sentencing another man to three years’ 
penal servitude, with ten strokes of the cat, the same 
judge remarked ‘‘ So long as I sit on the bench, I will 
see that these gangster methods are stamped out ”’. 
Not all the judges have such confidence in the 
efficacy of the cat-o’-nine-tails. The late Mr. Justice 
Mathew said “ I believe that, if a man has any good in 
him and is punished with the cat, he is either for the 
rest of his life a broken-hearted man, or he becomes a 
reckless criminal ”. The late Mr. Justice Hawkins 
(Lord Brampton) expressed his opinion in the following 
words: ‘‘ You make a perfect devil of the man you 
flog”. Sir Samuel Hoare quoted to the Standing 
Committee of the House of Commons which is con- 
sidering the Bill the following answer from Mr. Justice 
Keating to a questionnaire which had been sent to him: 
“ Does flogging deter others ?—I think not: a private 
flogging in a prison can scarcely have that effect; to 
be logical, the flogging should be, as formerly, at the 
cart’s tail; yet no one can doubt the effect of such an 
exhibition would be to brutalize the masses. The desire 
that he who inflicts pain should himself experience it is 
a very natural feeling, but should not in my opinion 
enter into a system of deliberate judicial punishments. 
. . . During more than forty years’ experience of criminal 
courts I have observed crimes diminish under a steady 
and comparatively lenient administration of the law ; 
but I think the resort to flogging as a punishment will 
have a tendency to create a criminal class even more 
desperate than any that now exists.” 


Last year was published the report of an important 
and representative Departmental Committee appointed 
by the Home Office to consider the question of corporal 
punishment in the penal system of England and Wales 
and of Scotland. The Committee came to the unanimous 
conclusion that corporal punishment is not a suitable, 
nor an effective, method of dealing with juvenile or with 
adult offenders, and, therefore, recommended the aboli- 
tion of all the legislation allowing this form of punish- 
ment, whether of juveniles, adolescent or adults, with 
one exception. They were of the opinion that it is wise 
to hold in reserve the power to inflict corporal punishment 
for serious offences against discipline in prison. Their 
recommendations have been embodied in the Cnminal 
Justice Bill. The reservation of corporal punishment 
for prison offences is doubtless due to the comparative 
absence of alternative methods of punishment. On this 
point, Mr. Compton Mackenzie remarks that, if prisoners 
were allowed more privileges from the beginning of their 
sentences, and breaches of discipline were punished by 
deprivation of such privileges, ‘‘ the cat could become 
a museum piece, with the scolds, bridle and thumb- 
screw ”. “Not much over a hundred years ago”, he — 
says, “a woman was flogged through the streets of 
Inverness. Nowadays, we cannot understand the 
mental process of our great-grandparents who allowed 
such a display of barbarism. A hundred years hence, 
our own mental processes which allow the cat-o’-nine- 
tails to be used in prisons will be equally unimaginable ”. 

The recommendations of the Departmental Committee 
were arrived at after long consideration of all the argu- 
ments for and against, and after receiving evidence from 
a large number of witnesses, including the Lord Chief 
Justice of England on behalf of His Majesty's Judges 
of the King’s Bench Division, Home Office officials, 
prison officers, magistrates, doctors, probation officers 
and social workers. The arguments which led them to 
their final conclusion are admirably set out in the report. 
They point out that the great majority of experienced 
juvenile courts in England have discontinued the use 
of the birch, and that the discontinuance of this form 
of punishment has not resulted in any increase in delin- 
quency. The corporal punishment of adolescents or of 
adults by order of the superior courts is, of course, a 
much more serious matter than juvenile birching. 
Though the physical effect of flogging in its present form 
may be only temporary, the mental effects may be 
lasting, and may have a permanently detrimental effect 
on the person who receives it, and may render him far 
more dangerous to the community. Such punishment 
in a Christian country cannot be justified on the retri- 
butive principle. It can be justified only by its capacity 
to reform or to deter. The offences for which corporal 
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punishment is now inflicted are in very many cases due 
to mental abnormality, which may or may not be 
remediable by medical and psychological treatment, 
but certainly cannot be cured by the infliction of corporal 
punishment. In order to determine the alleged deterrent 
effect of corporal punishment in such cases as robbery 
with violence, the Committee carefully examined the 
records of a number of convicted prisoners, and concluded 
that the additional sentence of corporal punishment was 
ineffective in deterring the criminal from repeating his 
offence. In certain respects, indeed, the records of the 
men flogged were worse than the records of those not 
flogged. 

The deterrent effect of corporal punishment upon others 
is less easy to determine. It is at least clear that the 
assertion that garrotry was stamped out by the Garroting 
Act of 1863 has no real foundation. The fact is that, 
owing doubtless to better educational facilities and 
better social conditions, the number of cases of robbery 
with violence decreased steadily before the War, in 
spite of the small and decreasing use of corporal punish- 
ment, and that in recent years it has shown a tendency 
to increase in spite of a much greater and increasing 
use of that form of punishment. Moreover, in Scotland, 
where there is no power to inflict corporal punishment 
for this offence, the records are better than in England. 
The argument that “ violence must be met by violence ”’ 
was answered by the late Lord Oxford in the House of 
Commons in these words: “I regard the suggestion 
made in this debate as a revival of the theory, at once 
fallacious and barbarous, that a man who commits a 
really brutal offence should receive a proportionately 
brutal punishment. I can imagine nothing more repug- 
nant to the most elementary principles of justice and 
commonsense than to say that, because a man has 
committed a savage offence, those whose duty it is to 
enforce respect for the law should begin that man’s 
punishment with correspondingly savage treatment ”. 
We may echo the wish expressed by Mr. Heber Hart in 
his letter to The Times: ‘‘ Let us trust that Sir Samuel 
Hoare will stand firm. A flogging with a cat-o’-nine-tails 
is the most conspicuous instance of the survival of the 
evil spirit of the cruel past into our own times. That 
it is an anachronism is demonstrated by the fact that 
its infliction constitutes a spectacle so revolting to 
ordinary men of the present generation that they cannot 
witness it without grave emotional perturbation ”’. 
It is to be noted that the Admiralty have asked that 
clause 32 of the Bill, providing for the abolition of 
flogging, shall be made applicable to the Navy. 

The Executive of the National Union of Teachers have 
had the Criminal Justice Bill under consideration, and 
welcome the proposal to take away from the courts the 
power to pass sentence of flogging. They say that “ the 
Government is to be congratulated on its desire to do 
away with a method of punishment which has already 
been abandoned by most civilized countries ”. 

The Committee are careful to make it clear that their 
conclusions in regard to corporal punishment as a court 
penalty are not based upon any objection in principle 
to all use of it as a method of correction for children. 
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Corporal punishment as a court penalty stands upon an 
entirely different footing from corporal punishment 
inflicted by a parent or a schoolmaster. The relation 
between the child and the parent or the schoolmaster is, 
or should be, one of affection, and is a continuing relation. 
Moreover, the punishment as a rule comes swiftly and 
is far less severe than a court birching. Nevertheless, 
some of their arguments hold good in regard to corporal 
punishment at home or in the school. There is the 
difficulty of assessing whether a particular boy can, from 
the psychological and temperamental point of view, be 
subjected to such punishment without unfortunate 
results. There is the danger, familiar to schoolmasters, 
that the boy who has been so punished may, on that 
account, be regarded as a hero. Many feel that it is up 
to them to show that they do not mind such punishment, 
and are even encouraged to commit further offences out 
of bravado. It is on these grounds that experienced 
magistrates and experienced schoolmasters have largely 
discontinued to use corporal punishment. In infants’ 
and girls’ schools it has practically disappeared. Its 
retention in senior and in secondary schools for boys is 
largely due to the continuance of a bad old tradition 
inherited from the public schools. It was this tradition 
which led to the description of Nicholas Udall, Head- 
master of Eton in the days of Queen Elizabeth, as “ the 
best schoolmaster in England because he was the best 
beater ”. Udall has had many disciples, not even 
excluding Thomas Amold. On this subject there has 
been from the earliest time conflict of opinion. Quintilian 
wrote “ With respect to whipping schoolboys, though 
it is an established practice, and Chrysippus is not averse 
from it, yet I do not in any way approve it. First, it is 
a base and slavish treatment . . . Besides, if a disciple 
is of so mean a disposition that he is not mended by 
censures, he will, like a bad slave, grow equally insensible 
to blows ”. Maturin Cordier wrote, in 1530, in Paris: 
“ Those daily and severe floggings deter simple-minded 
youths from the study of letters to such an extent that 
they hate school worse than a dog or a snake”. 

Apart from the possible bad effect upon the sufferer, 
the effects upon the punisher are not to be ignored. 
Psychologists tell us that in the best of us there is at 
least a touch of sadism, and appetite grows by feeding. 
They tell us, too, that, for certain reasons, corporal 
punishment should never be applied in cases of sexual 
misbehaviour, a theory with which practice in English 
schools has been markedly at variance. One of the 
greatest temptations to the schoolmaster is to use the 
cane in order to try to make good his own ineffectiveness 
asateacher. One such master recently caned the majority 
of a class in an elementary school because they had more 
than three mistakes in their dictation. A teacher who 
uses his power in this way proclaims his own inefficiency. 
The good schoolmaster will never need to use the cane. 
Indeed, the real quality of a school which has reached 
and maintained a reasonable standard of efficiency can be 
gauged fairly accurately by the non-use, the use or the 
abuse of corporal punishment. “ A community is more 
brutalized by the continuous infliction of punishment than 
by the occasional occurrence of crime.” 
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LONGMANS 
EE THE POETS’ COMPANY 


Selected by E. W. PARKER, M.C. Complete Edition. Foreword by P. GURREY, B.A., Ph.D. 
384 pages, 28. 9d. Library Edition, 38. 6d. net 
Tbis volume is a continuation of the popular graded series of anthologies, which includes the Poets’ Path, 
(ages 10-11), The Poets’ Way, Stage I (11-12), Stage l (12-1 3), Stage III (13-14), and is well suited to boys and 
of 14-1 

Special features of this anthology are the large inbi of poems that tepran! each poet, the arrangement in chrono- 
logical order, the originality in selection which breaks away from hackneyed works and gives a delightful 
freshness of outlook, and the very large proportion of copyright material (160 pages). 


Also in Two Volumes in 
THE HERITAGE OF LITERATURE SERIES 


THE POETS’ COMPANY 
To Nineteenth Century 
Selected by E. W. PARKER, M.C. xs. 6d. 


MODERN POETRY 
(George Meredith to Stephen Spender) 


Selected by E. W. PARKER, M.C. 18. 6d. 


Other New Volumes in this Series: 


STORIES OF DETECTION By Modern Writers. RICHARD OF BORDEAUX 
Edited by R. W. JEPSON, M.A. 18. 6d. By GORDON DAVIOT. Edited by C. H. LOCKITT, 


ESSAYS AND SKETCHES M.A., B.Sc. as. 3d. 


Edited by A. J. MERSON, M.A. 1s. 6d. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 
JIM DAVIS By JOHN MASEFIELD. - 1s. 6d. By JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by CHRISTOPHER 
TRAVEL PICTURES OYD, M.A. as. 3d. 
Edited by C. H. LOCKITT, M.A., B.Sc. 18. 6d. SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL and THE CRITIC 
UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS By R. B. SHERIDAN. Edited by C. H. LOCKITT, 
Edited by S. EDEN GREVILLE, M.A. 18. 6d. M.A., B.Sc. 28. 3d. 


THE KING’S ENGLISH FOR COMMERCIAL STUDENTS 


By A. R. MOON, M.A., and G. F. GOLDING, M.A. The aim of this book is to show the appli- 
cation of correct English to commercial purposes. It seeks to interweave principles with practice and to that end 
has sought to avoid drudgery and dullness. 28. 


EXTRACTS AND EXERCISES for School Certificate Practice 


By R. W. JEPSON, M.A. A collection of passages of English prose and verse, with questions designed 
mainly to test the pupil’s power to understand, appreciate, analyse and reproduce matter he has read. 2s. 


OUTLINE ENGLISH GRAMMAR Stage II 


By R. W. JEPSON, M.A. This book is suitable for pupils aged 11 years to 13 or 14 years. It is que self- 
contained and may be used by pupils with no previous knowledge of grammar. The ground covered in Stage I is 
retraced in greater detail and at a greater pace. 28. 


GRAMMAR AT WORK Part I 
By Prof. J. H. GRATTAN, B.A., P. GURREY, B.A., Ph.D., and A. R. MOON, M.A. 


The claim made for this book is that it deals with grammar, not as an end in itself, but as a means to develop “ a feeling 
for the language.” It sets out to train children to make use of and apply the knowledge of grammar that they have 
acquired in carrying out the work. 

Part I provides a grammar course for one year—cither for the 11 or the 12-year-old children. 28. 


SEENTE FOURTH YEAR FRENCH 


By J . WALMSLEY, B.A. This book is intended for use in the Pre-Certificate or Certificate ycar, cspecially 
by those who are not particularly gifted linguistically, or who find themselves in the lower Fourth or Fifth. It should 
also prove uscful in Evening Institutes as a Revision Course for the more advanced classes, and an instructive hel 

to Middle Stage pupils. 2s. od. 


ADVANCED FRENCH COURSE 


By W. F. H. WHITMARSH, M.A., and C. D. JUKES, M.A. A reparation book, providing 
a full two years’ course, for the Higher School Examination, University Scholarship cal other examinations of similar 
standard. Ready in September. Probably 7s. 6d. 


SCENES DE LA VIE FRANCAISE 


By CLAIRE A. ROE, M.A., L. és L., and Prof. F. C. ROE, M.A., L. és L. This book has 


been specially written to give English-speaking pupils a really authentic account of French life. The chapters are full 
of bright and natural dialogue. 2s. gd. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES AND THE EDUCATION OF 
FUTURE CITIZENS 
EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP—V 
By LORD RENNELL OF RODD, P.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., &c., Past President of the Modern Languages Association 


As investigation of the comparative value which 

various subjects may contribute to the process 
of education must start with their enumeration as 
individually distinct from one another. None the less, 
two or more of these may in certain respects be so 
interrelated that the educational importance and 
interest of one may be diminished by dissociation from 
another. This would seem obvious, though not always 
appreciated by instructors, in the case of history and 
geography. But another of those to be discussed, the 
English language, must for English pupils entail some 
appreciation of the great literature which has contributed 
to its evolution. Again, a strong case may be sustained, 
revolutionary though it may be considered, for regarding 
an efficient knowledge of one of the modern languages 
derived directly from Latin as a preliminary preparation 
for instruction in Latin itself. 

If the system prevailing in Sweden of making all the 
youth of the country between the ages of 7 and 13, to 
whatever class they belong, pass through the same 
primary course of State education were ever to find 
favour here, it would involve the disappearance of the 
so-called preparatory school, and then the question of 
introducing some elementary instruction in one modern 
language might have to be considered. 

Now that the facility of communications and contact 
between nations have developed so rapidly, it would 
seem unnecessary to emphasize the importance of our 
not remaining in linguistic isolation, largely dependent 
for transacting business abroad on uncontrolled inter- 
pretation. Our competitors are more alive to the 
benefits which may be derived from direct contacts and 
social intercourse in promoting business relations. 
The real mentality and feeling of other countries can, 
moreover, be appreciated only by the traveller who is 
able to exchange ideas with the average man he meets. 
And of the large number who visit the Continent to-day 
how many are able to do so? Without such capacity, 
he may return without having formed any true estimate 
of the conditions prevailing elsewhere, and without 
having eliminated any of the prejudices which ignorance 
of those conditions may have inspired. And what more 
necessary if the nations are ever to learn tolerance ? 
Having lived in many countries, I have constantly in 
mind the value of a saying of Charles Lamb, who, in 
one of his not infrequent moments of excitability, at 
a social gathering exclaimed when a certain statesman 
had been mentioned, ‘‘ God, how I hate that man!” 
One of those present interrupted, ‘‘ But Charles, how 
can you say that, when you don’t even know him? ” 
“No,” he replied, “ I don’t. If I knew him I should 
not hate him.” The question should, therefore, be not 
whether we ought to study modern languages, but when 


we should begin. This may also, in my opinion, be 
discussed, with advantage, from the point of view of 
its bearing on the higher education offered in our 
unprovided schools. But, before urging that in the 
early stages less time should be devoted to the grammar 
of dead languages, and more to a grounding in at least 
one modern language, let me postulate that I am in no 
way seeking to depreciate the great value of classical 
studies. On the contrary, I am concerned rather to 
predispose than to indispose the young to be interested 
in them, and would keep the door open for as many as 
possible to explore avenues from which I have derived 
advantage and pleasure. The issue is, really, whether 
a good grounding in general knowledge, in the proper 
use of one’s own language, and in one or more modern 
languages, should not be antecedent to approaching 
the classics at the age when the mind is most receptive. 
If only one modern language can be contemplated in 
the earlier stages, it should, in my opinion, still be 
French, even if the claim of the latter to any monopoly 
as the lingua franca of the civilized world is no longer 
uncontested. Inthe north of Europe, English is probably 
the language to instruction in which the greatest 
importance is attached to-day. But my experience on 
the Continent indicates that French is still m most 
general use as a second language, and it retains, on 
account of its clarity and precision, a special importance 
for the formulas and protocols of international issues 
and agreements. Evolution from the Latin origin is 
perhaps more obviously evident in Italian than in French 
or Spanish, but practical and not only philological 
arguments have to be considered. 

No doubt the bases of unassisted education have 
been widened since I went through the mill, when, 
having entered school at 8 with a competent knowledge 
of French and German, I was given every opportunity 
during the next few years to forget them. Our time 
was chiefly devoted to the Latin and later the Greek 
grammar, with some simple mathematics ; to divinity 
which was largely concerned with memorizing the dates 
and acts of the kings of Israel and Judah, and to 
elementary Roman history ending with the Empire, 
after the division of which ensued what we were told 
were the Dark Ages. But, as to how the evolution of 
modern Europe took place our minds were left a complete 
blank. Classical texts, when reached, were less esteemed 
for the virtue of their contents than for the problems 
of syntax they presented. The traditional method of 
the private school in those days seemed to be a conser- 
vative survival from the days when most of those who 
were educated at all were destined for the church or the 
law, of which Latin was the common language. I have 
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A COMPLETE LATIN COURSE: Books II and IV 


By H. L. O. FLECKER, M.A., and D. S. MACNUTT, M.A. A complete Latin Course for the “ School 
Certificate ” year and the year Preceding i it. The underlying principle adopted is that constructions should be seen at 
work in Latin prose before practice is given in their use for translation from English. 

Book III. Without Grammar Section, 38. With Grammar Section, 48. Book IV. 4s. 6d. 


CONCISE LATIN GRAMMAR 


By H. L. O. FLECKER, M.A., and D. S. MACNUTT, M.A. This section is published separately for 


the benefit of schools requiring a reference grammar at other stages of the course. An important feature is the use 
of colours in teaching genders. 28. 


LATIN READER 
By H. W. F. FRANKLIN, B.A., and J. A. G. BRUCE, M.A. The book is intended for pre-Certificate 


and pre-Matriculation forms as a Reader, but it might well be used i in Certificate forms for Unseens. 38. 6d. 
HISTORY 
——— AN ILLUSTRATED SHORT HISTORY OF BRITAIN 
rh R. M. RAYNER, B.A. With Many Illustrations Complete Edition, 66. (Ready in June.) 
o in 6 parts. 
To 1485. as. 6d. 1485-1783. 38. To 1603. 38. 6d. 
1485-1714. 28. 6d. 1714-1938. 28. 6d. 1603-1938. 38. 6d. 
The illustrations are on a more lavish style than has ever before been attempted in a book of this . This is the 


simplest and most easily read text-book Mr. Rayner has written. It is particularly suitable for Junior and Middle Forms. 


GEOGRAPHY GEOGRAPHY FOR TO-DAY 


A New Series of Geographies for Middle Forms 
NORTH AMERICA. Ready. as. 9d. 
ASIA. E Ready ia] Book III, Complete NORTH AMERICA AND ASIA. Ready in June. Probably 4s. 
EUROPE in June. THE BRITISH ISLES. Ready in June. 
Book IV. Complete EUROPE and THE BRITISH ISLES. Ready in June. Probably 4s. 


2 EN E A TEXT-BOOK ON LIGHT 


By A. W. BARTON, M.A., Ph.D. This book covers the ground needed for Higher Certificate 
Examinations, University Scholarships and Pass Degree students. A companion to the famous “‘ K Heat.” 
eady in June. 8s. 


MELLOR’S MODERN INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
Revised and Edited by G. D. PARKES, M.A., D.Phil., in collaboration with J. W. MELLOR. 
D.Sc., F.R.S. The present edition has been largely rewritten and is now virtually a new work, the subject 


matter "being thoroughly revised and brought up to date, extensive changes being made in the arrangement of the 
contents. Ready in June. 128. 6d. net 


GENERAL AND INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By P. J. DURRANT, M.A., Ph.D. This book was specially designed to cover the ground required by such 
examinations as the Higher Certificate, University Scholarships, University of London eta a pre-medical 
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always preferred the system adopted on the Continent 
of postponing any approach to the classics to a later 
age, when a proper use of the native language and a 
basis of general knowledge have been instilled. In most 
of the countries in which I have lived, pupils attending 
school do not begin Latin till they have reached 11} r 12, 
and Greek, if at all, still later. French or Italian boys 
assimilate the former rapidly, up to a certain point, 
when shown how their own language grew out of it. 
A competent knowledge of one of the modern languages 
thus derived could similarly be made for English boys 
an introduction to Latin, which they can indeed, as 
experiment has shown, easily be taught to speak, using 
the pronunciation which has been traditional in the 
Roman Church since remote times. There are, it is true, 
slight differences in the modern pronunciation of Latin 
in different Continental countries. But they do not make 
it unintelligible to natives of another of those countries, 
when quoted, as did our old English manner of pronounc- 
ing. A capable and well-equipped instructor, when 
beginning the teaching of Latin through French, 
should also be able to point out the general rules of 
the process which has governed the transmission of the 
old language into the different forms it has assumed in 
the kindred derivative languages. Thus, its study through 
a modern language, first efficiently assimilated, might 
in turn be made the basis for the elementary comparative 
study of the other related languages. 

The contention advanced by those inheritors of 
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tradition who are engaged in teaching in this conservative 
country is that the classics are unrivalled in providing 
the best mental exercise for the training of youth. 
While their value in that respect is incontestable, it 
would surely be as great, if not greater, after than before 
the age of 12. If the aim of education is to teach people 
to think, the early arousing of interest must be an 
important step in the process. Is it, then, not more 
reasonable to begin with subjects which satisfy curiosity 
and arouse interest rather than with one which, presented 
as it must be somewhat mechanically, finds less ready 
response in the young and eager mind ? Parenthetically 
it may be added that German grammar, with its 
elaborate inflexions, affords excellent training in exact- 
ness, while the use of the subjunctive in French and 
Italian would offer a first step toward understanding 
the more complicated problems of classical syntax. 
We have a great regard for the old humanist who went 
on expounding the doctrine of the enclitic de ‘‘ dead 
from the waist down ”, but his life’s business was to 
rediscover a forgotten past. My own experience, with 
two generations of a large family, has been that the very 
young have little difficulty in acquiring foreign languages. 
In later life, the accent at any rate is less readily assimi- 
lated. With the rapidly increasing development of 
international communications and exchanges, it seems 
regrettable that there should not be more adequate 
instruction, in French at any rate, in the early stages 
of our school education. 


WHERE THE RAINBOW BEGINS 
TEACHING FOR CITIZENSHIP—V | 
By VERNON MALLINSON, Senior Modern Language Master, Loughborough Grammar School 


i | MPOSSIBLE to know Shelley except by con- 
flagration.’’ Stephen Potter—-The Muse in Chains. 


I. 


The Modern Language Master has fought a long and 
uphill battle—and for what ? Gone are the good old 
days when the French class was one long riot of fun 
and when the “ native ” tore his hair at the thought of 
the brutal little heathen it was his doubtful privilege 
to teach. We smile tolerantly at the picture—have 
smiled in fact for the last quarter of a century, since 
Ian Hay pointed the joke in The Lighter Side of School 
Life, and drew ús a lurid picture of the French Master 
in fact—and in fiction. And yet, with all dur modern 
Direct Method, Reading Approaches and goodness 
knows how many -isms, ranging from Michael West 
and the Vander Beke word count down to the delightful 
little reader inviting us to bawl lustily Frère Jacques, 
where are we? Precisely where we began, but with 
one difference: classes are disciplined, French is 
recognized as a serious time-table subject and the 
lords of matriculation have decreed it, in effect, com- 
pulsory. We have succeeded in bringing the horse to 
water—but has it drunk ? 


It is not many years since I sat in a University lecture 
room, and watched, with mingled feelings, the jubilant 
attack of a lecturer in education on a class of children 
to whom he proposed giving a first lesson in French. 
He produced coloured pencils, books, pens, rulers with 
all the deftness and artistry of a professional juggler. 
Pupils and students sat entranced through the demon- 
stration ; silent applause greeted this tour de force, and 
yet—it was merely a performance ; it all ended there. 
I confess to paying more attention to the children than 
to the lecturer ; and the mingled feelings of doubt, awe 
and admiration on most faces showed quite plainly that 
a good drawing of a key on the board, labelled tastefully 
la clef, remained merely a key. Politeness made the 
class agree to the game that was being played, and 
humour this strange mixture of conjuror, artist, and, 
most drab of all objects, the teacher. 

The Children’s Encyciopaedia, which I had as a boy, 
ran a series of music lessons, illustrating the notes by 
Good Fairies E, G, B, D, F, and so on. I was entranced ; 
but Five Finger Exercises were no less irksome, and I 
felt, in some obscure way, that I was being cheated, 
even before I realized that the pill was being coated to 
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by F. A. PHILBRICK, M.A. About 7s. 


A thoroughly up-to-date and well-illustrated 
text-book carefully planned for use by pupils 
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M.B. examination. At the same time more 
advanced work is provided for candidates for 
Higher Certificates or University Scholarships. 
Considerable attention is given to modern 
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EVERYDAY BIOLOGY 
by G. PUGH SMITH, Ph.D., B.Sc. 3s. 6d. 


A stimulating two-year course in Biology for 
pupils of about 12-15 years of age in the middle 
forms of secondary schools and elsewhere. It 
provides a definite course of progressive work 
which can be used in school, while yet being 
readable and interesting to the student. A 
feature is the large number of illustrations. 


MODERN EUROPE, 1789-1939 
by A. E. ECCLESTONE, M.A. About 3s. 
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book which should be found of great value in 
School Certificate forms. The author’s aim 
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the way in which the diplomatic history of the 
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COOKERY AND NUTRITION 
by J}. M. HOLT. About 3s. 


A comprehensive book particularly designed 
for use by pupils in secondary schools taking 
Domestic Science as a main subject. It com- 
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the theory and practice of cookery, with 
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facts underlying the principles of dietetics. 


THE ALPHA CLASSICS 
GENERAL Epiror: R. C. CARRINGTON, M.A., D.Phil., Head Master of St. Olave’s School 
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make it more palatable. We cannot escape the 
elemental truths; when work becomes a pleasure and 
ultimately a serious game, then real work is being done ; 
but playing at working leads nowhere. That is my 
simple contention, and that, in my opinion, is exactly 
where Modern Language teaching has sadly left the 
rails, Our average First Year Course simply dodges 
round the point instead of coming to close grips and 
teaching, from the start, disciplined and careful work. 

In a pamphlet published by Longmans: Modern 
Language Teaching on the Decline, Dr. Hicks and Mr. 
Haycocks are most definite in their criticism of the 
results of our work. The teaching in many schools, 
they say, suffers from ‘‘ a diminished liveliness . . . The 
work in the first year reaches a reasonable standard ... 
but, after the first year, there is a woeful falling off, 
which seems to have become more marked during the 
last few years’’. They go on to say that “as things 
are, it would hardly be going too far to say that, in 
many schools... the modern language, judged by 
current teaching practice, does not justify its place in 
the curriculum ”’. 

Hard words these, and open to refutation ; but, if we 
read further, we must admit that the authors have the 
finger on two salient weaknesses in modern teaching 
practice: over-reliance on texts, and inertia coupled 
with lack of imagination. It is easy to see where the 
trouble lies. In the First Year, the novelty of language 
work and the many pretty exercises, devised to hold 
the attention, carry the pupil over the ground. In the 
Second and Third Years, the “ pill” is battered, the 
sugar has all gone, and no amount of re-sugaring will 
win back a steady, disciplined attitude to work. The 
dry bones of grammar are exposed, ghastly and uninvit- 
ing, and the teacher, surrounded by his -isms and his 
text-books, wallows in his own incompetence. 

One last quotation, and I can pass on to outline a 
method, imaginative in approach, which has worked 
with all types, good, bad, and indifferent. ‘‘ What 
claim have we on the energies of the pupil, if the teachers 
have not sufficient energy themselves to make of the 
work more than an uninspired and uninspiring routine ? ” 


I. 


“In wondrous lands, the foreigner’s delight, 

I’ve seen bright, laughing shores ; and peaks that 
tower 

O’er clear, calm lakes, where float cloud-masses 
light ; 

And coasts where olives grow and citrons flower ”. 
ANDRE GIDE. Translated from the French 
by M. Harrison, aged 16 years. 


I have chosen as a title for this paper a phrase which 
I hope is now crystallizing itself and becoming more 
significant to the reader. From the very beginning the 
pupil must be disciplined and equipped to set out on a 
long, arduous journey to those ‘“‘ wondrous lands ” 
where the strange and exciting new tongue he is starting 
to learn is spoken. He must follow the path of the 
rainbow, bathing in its magnificence, toiling to be equal 
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to the adventure, perfecting himself as he goes along, 
eager to take the next important step forward, proud 
of his associations and of the ground he has covered in 
this strange and exciting quest. 

An imaginative approach, however, must not be 
confused with the simple First Year Direct Method 
scheme. In an article in the Observer of March 13, 1938, 
the Universities’ Correspondent says: “the linguistic 
attainments of the average school-boy have not risen 
since he gave up his Greek and most of his Latin”. 
Again significant. A good grounding in grammar is 
excellent training, and children, at the age they begin 
learning a modern language, do like something to bite 
at and hold fast to. They will chant verb tables with 
obvious pleasure—and much more good will it do them 
than singing Frére Jacques and the like, an accomplish- 
ment fundamentally bad for the fond parent, and 
fostering exhibitionism in the already precocious child. 
To attempt to teach even the simplest grammar in the 
language is merely drawing attention to the sugar- 
coated pill. Much more sensible, surely, to administer 
the medicine by the spoon and teach them the regular 
daily dose. Good solid drill, then, and plenty of “ daily 
dose ” exercises. Insistence on accurate pronunciation 
and much “‘ sound ” drill, in unison. 

But where, you ask, does the rainbow begin, if we 
are going to adopt in principle the methods of the last 
century ? Allin good time. Language is FouR dimen- 
sional; it is visual, oral, written and IMAGINATIVE. 
The mechanics of language are its grammar and syntax, 
and these must be mastered and not felt—a point the 
Direct Methodist often omits to note. You cannot teach 
a second language, and hope to make the child a dual 
linguist, by adopting the haphazard methods that were, 
a decade or so ago, .the fashion in teaching English 
grammar and syntax; though, to be sure, the English 
master took great pains not to omit IMAGINATIVE treat- 
ment of his work. Our English experts are realizing 
that the neglect of formal grammar has had no very 
salutary effect. Teach the Modern Language, with 
obvious reservations, on the lines on which English is 
now taught, and you have the key to success. Grammar 
is the basis, coupled with much reading and expression 
work, class-room oral drill in diction and general speech 
training. 

Again, the old Direct Method approach, whilst it 
amuses the beginner and gives him a false sense of 
mastery of an intricate and puzzling language, acts as 
an opiate, and, as the various complications of syntax 
later claim his attention, his interest necessarily dwindles, 
in proportion as he realizes the necessity for formal 
application of grammatical rulings, and lacks that very 
necessary training in such a process. To postpone formal 
grammatical training to a later stage leads to disillusion 
and destroys self-confidence. And self-confidence in the 
mastery of a language is the only important point worth 
making. If the pupil can express himself, at first lamely 
but with confidence, in terms of a foreign language, then 
he is three parts on the way towards a mastery of it, and 
the beginning of the rainbow is at hand. 
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Il. 


‘“ The fundamental instinct of life is to create, to 

make, to discuss, to grow, to progress. Every 

one in some form or other has experience of 

this joy of creating; the joy of seeing the 

growth, the building, the change, the coming ”. 
H. G. WEL Ls, The Story of a Great Schoolmaster, 
quoting from one of Sanderson’s sermons. 


We have seen that a thorough mastery of grammar and 
syntax is the first essential. Let this run hand in hand 
with much reading, and start with any one of the 
Reading Courses that now, happily, are signposts to the 
better teaching of the language. It is, if you like, the 
Direct Method with a difference—a true insistence 
placed on grammatical accuracy and, therefore, a careful 
and inspired drilling of grammatical rules, together with 
a mastery of the art of reading in the language. I cannot 
stress too much the importance of much “ inspired ” 
reading ; and by “ inspired ” I mean carefully nursed 
by the enthusiastic language master. Proof that a real 
reading approach is lacking is easily found. How many 
pupils, leaving school at the age of say sixteen, after 
five years’ painstaking work at a mastery of French, 
show any spontaneous desire to read further? To how 
many are the names of Anatole France, Jules Renard, 
André Maurois, even, familiar? And how many leave 
with definitely fixed ideas that French is a collection 
of stuffy little Form Room classics, published in a drab 
binding, with the inevitable spate of notes and vocabulary 
as a dull but necessary accompaniment ? Yet this should 
not be, surely, if we mean really to master a language 
and not to play at it. The average school-reader, 
unfortunately, is dull, outmoded and priggish, reminis- 
cent of Victorian drawing-rooms, aspidistras and anti- 
macassars. All of this is a sad reflection on our method 
of approach to language teaching. It is not for me here 
to say what readers should be used; I ask only that 
much inspired reading shall be the basis and thorough 
grammatical drill the foundation of a language course. 

Stephen Potter in The Muse in Chains has, for us, 
one significant passage. “It must be reading in order 
to know how to write. Writing and reading go hand in 
hand ”. This brings us to the beginning of the rainbow 
and we embark on our journey. Language, I have said, 
is FOUR dimensional; it is written, spoken, read—and 
finally it is CREATIVE. Let us see what Stephen Potter 
has to say about the teaching of English: ‘‘ No student 
should read a Pope-Dryden Heroic Couplet satire, 
should study the characteristics of the Elizabethan 
Sonnet, should “‘ take drama ”’, without himself attempt- 
ing these forms, using as a theme his own experience 
. . . Nor should he . . . learn how to read Chaucer’s 
Prologue, without himself trying to describe, from their 
mannerisms and dress, the fellow-members of a bank 
holiday charabanc trip”. And these remarks must 
equally apply to the teaching of a foreign language, 
allowing latitude for the more difficult and alien medium. 

Of course, it isn’t by any means easy, but, again, 
Potter reminds us that education, in its broad sense 
“is a name given to two separate activities (1) training 
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in self-expression and (2) training in the use of the 
implements through the agency of which this expression 
is achieved ”. Again, “ writing is a personal act, blood 
and tears and a record of hard-won change . . . Impos- 
sible to know Shelley except by conflagration ”’. 

It would be impertinent in me to suggest a definite 
plan or scheme of work ; but it would be equally remiss 
not to endorse the conclusion of Messrs. Hicks and 
Haycocks—that Modern Language teaching ts on the 
decline, because the teacher lacks a definice goal, has 
no clear idea of what he wants to achieve, nor how to 
achieve it; and, falling by the way, optimistically 
places pathetic reliance on his favourite text-book, as 
the easier and more pleasant way out of his difficulty. It 
demands energy, alertness, sympathy and creative ability, 
of a kind, on his part. He cannot afford to lose interest. 

Starting on his first modern language the pupil will 
do much reading, and will be trained in the art of self- 
expression, within his own particular limits. He will 
read aloud, “act ” his verb drill, play a form of dumb 
charade, and, later, as tongues are loosened, will act 
his charade aloud. That is one interesting and exciting 
way with ten-year-olds. Make-believe has a strong 
appeal. Give him a lesson on the weather, and, when 
all grammatical implications of idiom are mastered, let 
him re-create for himself : 


En hiver : 
Br-r-r-r | —— Il fait froid. X 
Il neige. LHe 
Il pleut Ria 


Il fait du vent 


“Ch. GY MU fait du brouillard. 
: - f Le ciel est gris. 

Il y a des nuages. 

II n’y a pas de soleil. 


Br-r-r! Il neige. Il fait froid, le ciel est gris. Il n’y 
a pas de soleil. Il fait du brouillard et il fait du vent. 
Il y a des nuages. Il est deux heures. 

Je sors avec mon chien dans la neige. Je fais des 
boules de neige, un homme de neige et un chien de neige. 

This imaginative effort on the weather was done after 
barely two months’ French by a young ten-year-old. 


IV. 

“ A student who was asked to familiarize himself with 
the greatest creations of the most mature musical 
geniuses, and who yet was never made himself to compose 
one exercise in elementary counterpoint ”’. 

STEPHEN POTTER. The Muse in Chains. 


Success in language teaching then, lies in harnessing 
the Team of Four (reading, writing, speaking, creating), 
keeping constantly in mind the creative and imaginative 
aspect, as a very necessary stimulus to effort, and tread- 
ing gaily along the Rainbow Road. The language will 
become a living, pulsating, dynamic force, disciplined 
by accurate and definite grammatical training, and 
maturing to perfection as the years roll by and the 
pupil’s own personality matures and develops. “A 
school of self-expression,” says Stephen Potter, “self- 
expression through words.” In the Lower Middle 

(Continued on page 282) 
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School, a greater grasp of syntax and of form allows more 
real creative effort. There is no harm in encouraging a 
boy to “ guy ” the old-fashioned fairy story, in allowing 
him to bring La Fontaine up to date, in carrying the 
make-believe still further and turning such stories as 
Anatole France’s Le Jongleur de Notre Dame into a short 
one-act play, written in three scenes, produced and acted. 

And the imitation of well-thumbed favourite authors 
that will follow in the Middle School? In spite of 
Stevenson’s “ play the sedulous ape”, I have known 
people fight shy of asking a pupil consciously to imitate ; 
I have seen extracts, ‘‘ worked ” ingeniously into an 
essay-form and passed off as original, severely scored 
out, and the offender, still unrepentant, severely 
reprimanded. Why? Didn’t Shakespeare’s genius 
mature in borrowed plumage? “On retourne une 
pensée comme un habit pour s’en servir plusieurs fois ”, 
says Vauvenargues. “ Rien de plus original, rien de plus 
SOI que de se nourrir des autres ”. That is Paul Valéry. 
Says that polished stylist, Gautier: ‘‘ Quiconque n’a 
pas commencé par imiter ne sera jamais original”. 
And we, with La Bruyère, can say, with pride: “ Nous 
rendons aux Français ce qu’ils nous ont prété’’. No one 
goes on using crutches once they can joyfully be cast aside. 

The poets are a good medium, at the right age, for 
teaching skilful imitation, and, incidentally, a true 
appreciation of poetry and poetic technique. Simple 
lyric poems have been charmingly rendered into English 
by the young adolescent, and the beauty of feeling 
maintained at a high level. Translation of English verse 
to French soon follows and, before long, real creative 
efforts IN the language itself are forthcoming : 


LE CANETON 


Petit oiseau 

Qui nage dans l’eau, 
Que ta belle vie 

Soit bien tranquille ! 


Si tu aimes mieux 
Mépriser ceux 

Qui, au rivage 
Comme dans une cage 
Regardent beaucoup 
Ton corps trés mou, 
Je te dis encore 

Que je t’adore. 


Fou caneton, 

Que ton age est bon, 
Sans soin, sans peur, 
Aucune douleur ! 


W. OUGHTON. Anno aetat. 15. 


“ Impossible to know Shelley except by conflagration.” 


Excellent as it is, why has Jules Renard’s Poil de 
Carotte never been used as a Middle School Reader ? 
Can it be that we are still too prudish and afraid to face 
the elemental facts in class, at a time when talkies and 
canned music blare them unceasingly from a silver 
screen? The literature of a country reflects the moral 
standards of its people. Literature and language, we 
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have seen, CANNOT be divorced. Then why try to teach 
a language amid the moral pretentiousness of one’s own 
native tongue? When in Rome... But the obvious 
usually escapes attention. 

Renard’s Poil de Carotte, Loti, Maurois, Voltaire, 
Rostand, France, Duhamel, and even Gide can serve as 
models of style in the Upper School. Yet the old classics 
are still in use. ‘‘ One of the most dangerous character- 
istics . . . has been a neglect or implied discouragement 
of the modern writers.” (Stephen Potter). It must be 
admitted that much modem writing is beyond the grasp 
of the average schoolboy, and, for that matter, of the 
callow undergraduate, but surely not beyond the ken 
of the trained linguist, who can pick and choose his 
extracts, and, by his own enthusiasm, awaken a like 
enthusiasm in his pupils. The catalogue of French 
Readers, we see, makes dull reading: Colomba, Le 
Bienvenu, Monte Cristo, Le Trésor du Vieux Seigneur, 
Cosette, and so on. Not that I discourage their use—but, 
after all, variety is the spice of life, and habits, according 
to the psychologist, can be vicious. 

And, finally, why are so few plays presented and 
acted in the French course? Labiche has a bagful of 
innocent and delightful comedies ; scenes from Moliére 
can give much pleasure and invite creative work ; Jules 
Romains can delight us with Dr. Knock, Duval with 
Tovarich. Potl de Carotte also exists in play form; and 
the old sotties and farces, suitably edited and in Modern 
French, can give untold pleasure and frolic in the Middle 
School. 

I have, I hope, indicated the many exciting possibilities 
on the Rainbow Road, without appearing tendentious 
or impossible. There are signs, it is true, of a revival 
of interest; more modern methods are indicated in 
readers now being put on the market ; and the Reading 
Approaches are indicative of a new and spirited attack 
on the problem. But the examiner—bless his heart !|— 
still moans at the woeful inability to write interesting 
and accurate French at the School Certificate stage ; 
the schoolboy still burbles inaccurately in mono- 
syllabic spasms ; and the Englishman in Europe is the 
ninth wonder for his marked inability to grasp the simplest 
essentials of a foreign language. The Norsemen, says 
Thierry, when they first invaded Gaul, “ cheminaient 
gaiement sur la route des cygnes ”. Cannot we make a 
similar joyous adventure into the French language and 
follow royally the Rainbow Road to an exciting, profit- 
able and pleasurable beyond ? 

For let us make no mistake over this. We are living 
in troubled times and the whole future of our present 
world civilization is in the hands of those we teach. 
As the old social and political barriers break down, 
language-learning becomes of increasing importance. 
The cultural and social values inherent m all TRUE 
language work must have pride of place. Bookishness 
must be cast aside. Teaching for Citizenship—let that 
be the true aim in all our work, and the battle is won. 

Discipline, energy, enlightenment and enthusiasm are 
necessary in the teacher, to awaken the creative faculty, 
and to act as a stimulus to continual striving after 
perfection. Is it worth it? 
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EXAMINATION FRENCH 
By M. F. DUFOUR, B.A., F.I.L. 
A self-contained four-year course in two books 
Book |. 3s. Book il. 4s. Teachers’ Book. 7s. 6d. 


“ In two books it covers everything necessary for the four years’ work leading up to the First School Examination. 
oy child who works through the exercises given here will know quite a good deal about French literary style, 
a 


should feel perfectly at 
LISONS ET PARLONS 


Premier Livre 
By C. H. LEATHER. and RENE TALLARD 
Second Edition, revised and reset, 2s. 


“A well designed and carefully graduated year’s 
work in French. Children who follow this through 
under a capable teacher will have laid a pretty solid 
foundation and acquired a useful vocabulary.” 
—£ducation. 


me with idiomatic spoken French.’’—Time and Tide. 


FRENCH DRILL BOOKS 
By M. F. DUFOUR, B.A., F.I.L. 


In two books : Junior and Senior, Is. 6d. each 


‘These two books, with questions on one side of the 
page and room for the answers on the opposite one, 
will be very useful for revision purposes. Verb 
drill Is insisted on, model sentences are given and 
exercises on them.’’—The Journal of Education. 


BLACK’S FRENCH READERS 
A series of modern and attractively produced readers 
Edited by M. F. DUFOUR, B.A., F.I.L. 
Second Year: L'ARCHE DE NOE. Animal Stories, 2s. 6d. 


Third Year: KOWA LA MYSTERIEUSE 
A novel by Charles Foley. 2s. 6d. 


Fourth Year: L’ARC-EN-CIEL 
Colourful extracts in prose and verse. 
2s. 


x 


EXAMINATION SPANISH 
By M. F. DUFOUR, B.A., F.I.L. 
A self-contained Course to H.S.C. Standard. 
Second Edition, Pupil’s Book, 4s. 6d. 
Teacher’s Book, 6s. 


A successful and practical course planned on the same 
lines as the author’s Examination French. 


PIERRE QUI ROULE 


Tales of travel by M. F. Dufour. 2s. 6d. 


LE ROUGE ET LE NOIR 


Abridged from the novel by Stendhal. 
3s. 


SPANISH 


TRANSLATION FROM SPANISH 
By R. M. MACANDREW, M.A., D.Litt. 


256 pages. 4s. 6d. 


A practical and scholarly treatise on translation from 
Spanish to English. 


BLACK’S SPANISH READERS 
Edited by W. BODSWORTH, B.A., and E. G. JAMES, M.A. 


Elementary : 


LECTURAS MODERNAS FÁCILES 2s. 6d. 


Intermediate : 
CUENTOS MODERNOS 2s. 6d. 


Advanced: 


ZALACAÍN EL AVENTURERO 
A novel by Pio Baroja. 3s. 6d. 


LECTURAS COMERCIALES 
By G. A. Davis. 2s. 6d. 


* Specimen Copies available on application to : 
A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4, 5 & 6 Soho Square, LONDON, W. | 
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HARRAP 


A New Erich Kastner ! 
DIE VERSCHWUNDENE MINIATUR 


By ERICH KASTNER 
Author of ““ Emil und die Detektive, Drei Männer im Schnee,” &c. Abridged and edited with 
vocabulary by OTTO P. SCHINNERER 

A good-humoured, highly diverting, and exciting detective story with a rapid succession 
of puzzling situations to challenge the would-be detective. The original text has been 
abridged and certain portions have been simplified. Each chapter is headed by a list 
of idioms which occur in chapter, but there are no grammatical exercises. ‘The book is 
amusingly illustrated and suitable for the end of the second year or for third year students. 
Crown 8vo. 259 pages. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


PETER VERLIERT NICHT DEN KOPF 
By JOLAN FOLDES 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by R. T. CURRALL, M.A. 


This tale is by the distinguished Hungarian author of The Street of the Fishing Cat, which 
was awarded the International Nobel Prize in 1936. The story has been abridged—but 
not simplified. Suitable for average second or third year pupils. Small Crown 8vo. 
128 pages. Limp Cloth. 2s. 


A FIRST GEOMETRY 


By C. G. HAYTER, B.Sc., and M. J. G. HEARLEY, B.Sc. 


The course follows many of the suggestions made in the Second Report on the Teaching of 
Geometry (Mathematical Association). The beginner grasps fundamental geometrical 
truths by solving practical problems in measurement, formal work being prepared for 
by a gradual increase in the appeal to logical reasoning. Ideal for the Second Form. 
Crown 8vo. 209 pages. 25. gd. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS IN CHEMISTRY 
FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS 
By N. F. NEWBURY, M.A., M.Sc., A.I.C. 


There are 350 short preliminary questions and 450 representative questions taken from 
papers of the various examining boards and classified, for convenience, into—Inorganic, 
Physical, and Organic Chemistry. 128 pages. Limp Cloth. 2s. 


A CONCISE ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
By N. F. NEWBURY, M.A., M.Sc., A.I.C. 


This introductory book arranges essential material concisely and systematically and by 
its use more time will be available for discussion, for solving problems, enabling the 
pupil to apply and consolidate his knowledge. Preliminary and examination questions 
are provided at the end of each chapter. 224 pages. 35. 6d. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP AND CO. LTD. 
es 182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


By H. ALNWICK, B.A., 
Author of “ A Geography of Commodities,” 
“ Problem Maps,” @&c., Ge. 


This new work by the brilliant author of the well-known Problem-Maps will interest all 
geographers who wish to keep abreast of the latest ideas in a subject which has made 
important—nay vital—progress in recent years. It is suitable for 15 to 16+ and covers 
the syllabuses of the usual “‘ first ” examinations in the subject. 

Crown 4to. With 53 annotated maps and go other diagrams. 216 pages. 4s. 6d. 


Write for prospectus showing maps and specimens of text. 


THE STORY OF BRITAIN 


Vor. I. FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 1485, 


By H. A. CLEMENT, M.A. 
Author of “‘ The Story of the Ancient World ” 
Large Crown 8vo. Generously illustrated with Maps and Plans. 280 pages. 3s. 
This is the first volume of a complete history of Britain which differs from the average 
history in devoting more attention to affairs on the Continent. Further, the subject- 
matter has been broadened to include cultural influences as well as the political and 
military aspects of history. Volume II, 1485-1783, and Volume III, 1783 to the Present Day, are in 


preparation. 
ORAL ENGLISH PRACTICE 
By A. E. M. BAYLISS, M.A. 


This book provides a comprehensive training in language for junior and middle forms. 
Oral methods enable principles to be put into immediate practice and results checked 
without delay. The teacher is relieved by the burden of unnecessary marking and a 
valuable spirit of co-operation is stimulated in the class. 223 pages. 2s. 3d. 
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Easy Extracts from VIRGIL’S 
BUCOLICS AND GEORGICS 


Easy Selections from 


VIRGIL’S AENEID 
Easy Selections from 


HORACE’S ODES 
By A. M. CROFT, B.A. 


Read in the pre-Certificate year either of these 
three little books may provide a valuable 
introduction to the author set in the School 
Certificate. Each book contains a short 
introduction, giving an account of the author, 
his style and metre. 

Cr. 8vo. 64 pages. With Vocabularies. 15. 3d. each 


HIGHER CERTIFICATE 


LATIN UNSEENS 
By J. M. MILNE, M.A., D.Litt. 


These graded passages provide practice in | 


unseen translation for the Higher Certificate 
Examinations of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Limp Cloth. 96 pages. 1s. 3d. 


PREPARATION PAPERS 
IN LATIN By E.c. JONES, M.A. 


The idea is that students should have a week 
to prepare and write the answers for each 
paper and that the digging required may 
prove of more value than mere tests. There 
are 25 prose and 23 verse extracts. 

Limp Cloth. 72 pages. 1s. 3d. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP AND CO. LTD. 


182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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FURTHER LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEADMASTER 


XIX.—THE SPENS REPORT: HEADMASTERS SHOULD TEACH: MR. P. G. WODEHOUSE 
ONCE A SCHOOLMASTER? 


By W. JENKYN THOMAS, M.A., late Headmaster of Hackney Downs School, formerly Grocers’ Company School 


N Y dear W., 

If any member of your staff is on a short list 
for a headmastership, warn him to be prepared to 
answer questions on the Spens Report. I say this 
because of what happened the other day. I have the 
honour of being a co-opted member of the Middlesex 
Education Committee, and was on the sub-committee 
which was appointing two headmasters of secondary 
schools. The candidates who appeared before us were 
all questioned at some length on the Spens Report, and 
it seemed to me that the issue was largely decided by the 
manner in which they answered. This document was 
apparently regarded with such veneration that I was 
impelled to get up and protest that it was not divinely 
inspired—it was a human, fallible report. But then, as 
regards veneration for reports issued by the Board of 
Education, the same thing may be said to me as was said 
to George Bernard Shaw. ‘‘ Have I a bump of venera- 
tion ? ” he once asked an old Chartist, who dabbled in 
phrenology. ‘‘ A bump? ” shrieked the old gentleman. 
“It’s a ole there.” 

I was pleased to see that the sub-committee paid very 
little attention to academic attainments. What they 
were evidently on the look-out for was proof of 
personality. 

I have a strong impression that headmasters do far 
less actual teaching nowadays than they did in the past. 
The tendency, I am very much afraid, is to cut down the 
amount of teaching, and I deeply regret it. Some 
headmasters, I know definitely, take only one or two or 
three lessons in Divinity. I cordially agree with Sir 
Frank Fletcher, who said in his delightful book of 
reminiscences from which I have quoted before, 
“ Whatever other functions a headmaster may perform 
or delegate, he ought, I am sure, to be a ‘head 
teacher’ ”. 

Let me repeat the reasons for my belief which I gave 
you some time ago and which for the time being kept you 
on the right path. Now you say that the calls upon you 
are so heavy that you have not the time for the lengthy 


a ee Seer | 


THE Newcastle-upon-Tyne Education Committee has 
appointed Mr. C. S. Hall, M.A., as Headmaster of the 
Rutherford College Boys’ School. After winning an 
Open Scholarship at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
Mr. Hall graduated with First Class Honours in Modern 
History. He has served as an Assistant Master at the 
Huddersfield College and the Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar 
School, Mansfield, and is at the present time Second 
Master at the Bradford Grammar School. 


SURELY no schoolmaster has achieved such a record 
as Mr. C. J. Wilson, who died recently at the age of gr. 


preparation and extensive correction of exercises neces- 
sary to do justice to your sixth form. Well, I am bound 
to say you make out a good ease for giving up that part 
of your teaching. But to get on to the reasons. 
Teaching boys is the best way of getting to know them— 
and to know them individually and severally is one of the 
chief duties of a headmaster. Another reason is that if a 
headmaster does not do a good amount of teaching 
himself he inevitably tends to expect too much from both 
the boys and his colleagues. Inspectors and others who 
no longer teach, but merely observe teaching or write 
articles or books about teaching, always set up a standard 
which in actual practice is impossible of achievement 
with normal boys. 

But as this letter will reach you in the Easter holidays, 
perhaps I have written enough about pedagogics. Let 
me turn to something lighter. You know that I am a 
P. G. Wodehouse “ fan ”, and regard him as one of the 
great benefactors of the English-speaking peoples. 
Well, I am convinced that once upon a time he was a 
schoolmaster. This conviction arises from certain 
passages in his books—for example: ‘‘ Every small boy 
rises from his bed of a morning charged with a definite 
amount of devilry : and this, if he is to sleep the sound 
sleep of health, he has got to work off somehow before 
bedtime ”. But, you will object, any observer of small 
boys might have written that without having been a 
schoolmaster. Maybe. But what about this: ‘' Quite 
early in my sojourn I enjoyed the sweetest triumph 
of the assistant master’s life, the spectacle of one boy 
smacking another boy's head because the latter per- 
sisted in making a noise after I had told him to stop. 
I doubt if a man can experience so keenly in any other 
way that thrill which comes from the knowledge that 
the populace is his friend. Political orators must have 
the same sort of feeling when their audience clamours for 
the ejection of a heckler, but it cannot be so keen”’. 
Could any one, I ask you, who has not been a school- 
master, write that ? 


Yours, &c., W. J.T. 


mame e ae ee a a aae 


His connexion with Bloxham School remained unbroken 
for seventy-six years, for he went there as the first 
boarder, stayed on as an assistant master for thirty 


.years (studying for a degree at odd times) and became 


sub-bursar for another twenty-one years. Then he was 
made secretary of the Old Boys’ Society, and kept up 
tbe duties until three years ago. 


LORD SANDERSON, who has just died at the age of 70, 
was for nine years Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford. 
Although born of a Conservative family he himself 
became a Radical and, in 1931, a Labour peer. 
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MODERN EUROPE, 1789-1914 AND AFTER 


By S. Reed Brett, M.A., King Edward VI Grammar School, Nuneaton. AN 
ENLARGED EpITION. The suggestions of many teachers have been incorporated into 
this edition. The latter part has been considerably enlarged for those schools which 
concentrate on the period after 1815. Also, in accordance with requests, ‘a new chapter 
on Europe after 1914 has been added. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 


BRITISH HISTORY: A School Certificate Course 


By S. Reed Brett, M.A. Issuedin Series ; A I, 1485-1688, 3s. ; A II, 1688-1815, 3s. ; 
A III, 1815-1920, 3s. 6d.; BI, 1603-1783, 3s.; BII, 1783-1920, 3s. 6d. “ They 
skilfully combine the topical and chronological method of treatment. They seem ideally 
fitted to serve as the bases of preparation for first school examinations.’’—The Journal 
of Education. 


A MIDDLE SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By Robert M. Rayner, B.A. Three volumes graduated in difficulty and designed to 
initiate boys and girls of 12-15 years of age into the real import of history. Appeal 
has been made to the visual sense by time-charts, maps, diagrams, and by annotated 
illustrations which are of exceptional interest and educational value. Special County 
Editions for Lancashire and Cheshire ; Devonshire and Cornwall; Yorkshire ; 
Kent ; and Northumberland and Durham. 

I. To 1485; II. 1485-1718; III. From 1718. 3s. each. 


A NEW BASIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND GRAMMAR COMPOSITION 


By L. Hollingworth, M.A., Cambridge and County High School for Boys. The 
elements of grammar are logically expounded as the basis of lucid and fluent prose. 
Here is the orthodox Grammar of the Junior and Middle School set out with exceptional 
lucidity ; here is all the orthodox material of School Composition—and linking these 
together are over 300 exercises of a quality which by itself would be enough to make the 
book an outstanding publication. In two Parts. 2s. each 


MODERN ENGLISH: A School Certificate Course 


By R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt., and H. T. Strothard, M.A., City of Leeds School. 
Being a Revised Edition of Morgan and Lattimer’s “ Higher Course of English Practice.” 
The purpose of this book is to help the student in Middle and Upper forms to cultivate 
the habit of intelligent appreciation of written and spoken “ standard ” English, and 
to assist him to acquire an adequate knowledge and command of it. 

The authors have kept specially in mind the English language paper of the Northern 
Universities Joint Board; but they believe that the book will be suitable for other 
examinations of a similar nature. Fifth Impression. 2s. 6d. 


COURS MODERNE—PARTS | AND Il 


By J. Ascher, B.A., and H. A. Hatfield, M.A., Wandsworth School. Part I covers 
two years’ work for pupils beginning French at about the age of 11 years. The course is 
arranged in sixty-two lessons. Phonetics are used in the first twelve lessons and there 
is complete Lesson Vocabulary, with phonetic transcription at the end of the book. 
Part nf provides an organized and systematic third year course. It is arranged in 
twenty-five sections, with Revision Lessons and Poetry. PartI,3s.; Part II, 2s. 6d. 


PLAYS FOR THE CLASSROOM 


By Ronald Gow, B.Sc. This attractive book of short plays forms the basis of an 
term’s intensive work in junior drama. It has been designed for use between the ages 
of 11 and 14, and the selection is intended to form a preliminary training in dramatic 
appreciation, and to provide some elementary discussion of dramatic values. 1s. 6d. 
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PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS 


Dr. Sara A. Burstall_—It is now nearly ninety years 
since the movement for higher education of women 
began. Miss Burstall was a pupil at the North London 
Collegiate School under Miss Buss. She was at Girton 
College before the first quadrangle was completed. Her 
first position as teacher was again at her old school 
under Miss Buss, and for twenty-six years she was 
Headmistress of Manchester High School for Girls, a 
pioneer of higher education for women in the north. At 
Manchester she worked her school in close affiliation 
with the university and especially with the newly- 
established Faculty of Education. She served for years 
on the first Manchester Education Committee under the 
Education Act of 1902, and was the most active repre- 
sentative of the teachers on the Northern Universities 
Joint Matriculation Board. She helped to swing the new 
girls’ high schools into line with the new secondary 
schools for girls under the municipal authorities, 
accepting Government Inspection and Government 
grants and free-placers. She was the pioneer in bringing 
definite vocational instruction into the girls’ secondary 
schools, providing departments for secretarial work and 
domestic science. Her book, English High Schools for 
Girls, written in 1907, disentangled many complicated 
issues in the organization of these schools. At the same 
time it sketched the curriculum, indicated right methods 
and showed the way to adjust the curriculum to new 
social needs. Her two books on the Education of 
women in America served to cross-fertilize our home- 
grown schemes with the experience and ideas of our 
cousins across the sea. But it is Miss Burstall as the 
teacher rather than the pioneer that is uppermost in the 
minds and hearts of her old pupils, and they are numbered 
by their thousands. 


“A priest to us all 
of the wonder and bloom of the world ” 


is what they would say of her. They call to mind her 
“weekly talks” on “thinking of others”, ‘ being 
a citizen ”, and questions of conduct. It is not the first 
time her advice has come up fresh and vivid before their 
minds. To be taught mathematics by her was to find 
hills of difficulty disappear and have the rough places 
made plain. To be taught history was to watch the 
drama of mankind unroll and to see every character she 
admired live immortally. ‘It is just like her,” they 
said when they heard she was appointed on the Advisory 
Committee at the Colonial Office for Native Education 
in Africa, the first woman member. She was never a 
Little Englander. She had no craven fear of being great. 
But the talks she had with her girls in private are what 
they prize most. Some injustice, whether fancied or 
real; some trouble at home; some clash between the new 
ways and the old; some hesitation about vocation ; some 
new upsetting book; some failure, or disheartenment ; 
some lion in the way. For all that she was throughout 
so great a publicist, it was in the privacy of her own room 
that she was at her best. She knew that to help she 
must share the burden herself. She knew that she must 
appeal to the reason and help her pupil to see clearly for 
herself, to resolve rightly and to endure as seeing the 
invisible. She was pastor as well as priest. 


J. L. Paton. 


OUR readers will hear with regret of the death of Mr. 
Joseph Hughes, at the ripe age of ninety-one. He was 
a certificated teacher who gave up a headmastership 
in the North, to become a publisher in London. He had 
the rare gift of realizing the merits of a work in manu- 
script and thus secured many successes after they had 
been “ turned down ” by other publishers. He started 
that excellent paper The Practical Teacher, which he 
sold later to another firm. His knowledge of Copyright 
Law was great. Yet in spite of this, he wasted much 
money in legal actions, possibly because he was a fighter 
by nature. Many of his “ young men ” became famous ; 
the late Mr. Henry Scheurmeier, for instance, who 
afterwards Þecame the London manager to Messrs. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. Of the famous school books 
issued by Mr. Joseph Hughes probably the best remem- 
bered are an elementary Physiography by Mr. R. A 
Gregory, issued in 1892. This was the first work by 
Sir Richard Gregory, Bart., F.R.S. Another book was 
a small manual on Essay Writing, intended for pupil 
teachers, by Mr. C. J. Dawson, a former president of the 
N.U.T. There were also many others, as well as a paper, 
“The Modern Language Monthly”, that bore the 
imprint of Mr. Joseph Hughes. 


THE VERY Rev. A. T. P. WILLIAMS, Dean of Chnst 
Church, has resigned the chairmanship of the Executive 
Committee of the Oxford Society on his appointment to 
the Bishopric of Durham. Sir Cyril Norwood, President 
of St. John’s College, has been appointed to succeed the 
Dean. 


Mr. B. L. HALLWaARD has been elected Headmaster 
of Clifton College. Mr. Hallward was a scholar of 
Haileybury College and of King’s College, Cambridge. 
He took first-class honours in the classical tripos. After 
a short period as an assistant master at Harrow, he 
became a Fellow and classical lecturer at Peterhouse, and 
has held a university lectureship in classics since 1926. 
He is President of the University Hockey Club and 
Treasurer of the University Lawn Tennis Club. 


Mr. J. G. LEATHEM, assistant master at Marlborough 
College, has been appointed Headmaster of King 
Edward VII School, King’s Lynn, in syccession to 
Mr. C. J. L. Wagstaff, who has held the position for 
eighteen years. Mr. Leathem, who is 32 years of age, 
took first class in the classical tripos, parts I and IT, at 
Cambridge, and became President of the Union. He has 
had three years’ teaching experience at St. Lawrence 
College, Ramsgate, and six and a half years at Marl- 
borough. 


THE Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust 
have appointed Miss M. F. Adams, at present Head- 
mistress of the Queen Mary High School, Liverpool, to 
be Headmistress of Croydon High School, and Miss 
M. M. Burke, at present assistant mistress at the Honor 
Oak County Secondary School, to be Headmistress of 
Kensington High School. 


Mr. HENRY THIRKILL, of Clare College, Cambridge, 
has been elected Master, in succession to Mr. G. H. A. 
Wilson. The new Master came up to the college in 1907 
and was elected a Fellow three years Jater. He was 
elected Tutor in 1920 and has been President since 1930. 
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LE PARLER 
DE FRANCE 


by H. E. FALLA, B.A. 
Senior French Master at the Oldershaw School for Boys 
PartI 156 pages 2s. 3d. 
Part II 160 pages 2s. 3d. 
Part III 220 pages 2s. 6d. Ready August 


All the essentials of grammar required for the 
School Certificate Examinations are dealt with in 
forty-eight carefully ed lessons. Each lesson 
consists of a Reading Passage, Questionnaire, 
Grammar and Exercises. 


BEGINNING 
LATIN 


by GILBERT HIGHET, ™.a. 
Professor of Greek and Latin, Columbia University. 
Late Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford 


344 pages [Illustrated 4s. 6d. 
or in parts 
Part 1. 2s. 6d. Part 2. 2s. 6d. 
“The book, indeed, is what the author himself 
wished for at school mmar, lessons, vocabulary, 
and exercises all together. The good work is hel 
along by H. R. Millar’s delightful drawings.""— The 
Times Educational Supplement. 


CONTINUING LATIN 


Sequel to ‘ Beginning Latin ’ 
by GILBERT HIGHET, ™.a. 
In collaboration with Mr. P. G. HUNTER, of Stowe. 
To be published in January, 1940, at 3s. 


MAN | 


THE WORLD OVER 


by C. C. CARTER and H. C. BRENTNALL 

Book I 248 pages 

240 maps and pictures 2s. od. 
Book II 264 pages 

340 maps and pictures 3s. 
These two books cover the whole world in outline 

and the British Isles in some detail. 

Book III Ready September. 


THE BRITISH ISLES 


116 pages. Is. gd. 

“Exactly what is wanted for the preparatory 
school.’’—-The Preparatory Schools Review. 

“ An interesting style and lavish illustrations 
make the book very attractive and the questions 
after each chapter form good tests of oe 
The book will repay inspection.” —The 4.M.A. 
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EDUCATION IN INDIA 


By Dr. K. C. SAIYIDAIN, Director of Education, 
Jammu and Kashmir, India 


[NP IAN education is passing through a very significant 

and critical phase, partly as a result of world forces 
which are reshaping educational thought and practice 
in all countries, and partly on account of certain specific 
features of her own political and socio-economic life. 
The recent introduction of provincial autonomy, the 
assumption of office by the National Congress in most 
of the provinces, and the educational lead given by 
Mahatma Gandhi, through what has come to be known 
as the “ Wardha Scheme ” of education, —all these have 
been responsible for an unprecedented ferment in Indian 
education. 

In discussing the present educational situation, the 
priority of place must be given to the Wardha Scheme, 
not only because of certain fundamental departures 
which it makes from the existing educational technique 
and ideology, but also because it is being actually tried 
on an experimental basis in almost all the Congress 
provinces and has unmistakably influenced educational 
policy and programme in others. The basic ideas of the 
Scheme, which are at once simple and revolutionary, are 
laid down in the Resolution of the Wardha National 
Educational Conference held in October, 1937, in the 
following words : 


(i) That free and compulsory education should be 
provided for seven years on a nation-wide scale. 


(ii) That the medium of instruction should be the 
mother tongue. 


(ii) That the process of education throughout this 
period should centre round some form of manual and 
productive work, and that all other abilities to be 
developed or training to be given should, as far as 
possible, be integrally related to the central handicraft 
chosen with due regard to the environment of the child.* 


The first proposition aims at eliminating the tremendous 
stagnation and wastage (about 80 per cent) which occurs 
at present because primary education is not compulsory, 
and because it is provided for only four or five years, 
which are insufficient for the achievement of permanent 
literacy even by the small minority that actually com- 
plete this period. The second principle is so obviously 
natural and psychological that its reiteration could be 
necessary only in a country where educational policy 
had blindly failed for a long time to take note of it. 
The third principle is now a unjversally accepted postu- 
late of modern educational thought in the west ; but, 
in India, where the existing education has been almost 
exclusively academic and bookish and all practical work 
has been scrupulously kept out of school, it created a 
profound stir and led to heated controversy, due partly 
to ignorance and misunderstanding on the part of its 


* For a detailed study of the scheme, which will repay perusal, 
readers should study Educational Reconstruction and Basic 
National Education which can be had from the Secretary, All 
India Education Board, Wardha (C.P.). 
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critics and partly to the exaggerated, and somewhat 
indiscriminating, advocacy of its friends. Now, however, 
the dust of controversy is beginning to settle down, and, 
although on points of detail and emphasis on certain 
minor aspects of the curriculum there are differences, 
general opinion is veering round in its favour, barring 
the question of religious education on which there are 
acute differences. Such a representative, authoritative 
and innately cautious body as the All India Advisory 
Board of Education (established by the Government of 
India for the co-ordination of educational effort and 
policy in the country) has expressed its approval of most 
of the fundamental features of the Scheme. In most of 
the provinces, particularly in Bombay, Madras, Central 
Provinces, United Provinces, Bihar, and some of the 
States, particularly the Kashmir State, the Scheme is 
being tried experimentally before being introduced on a 
mass scale. The beginning has been rightly made with 
opening training schools for teachers where they will 
not only be taught certain crafts like spinning, weaving, 
woodwork or agriculture and the technique of co-ordi- 
nated teaching, but also be given the right orientation 
toward the Scheme, which in the words of Mahatma 
Gandhi is essentially one of “ Rural National Education 
through Village Handicrafts ”. For it aims not only 
at using for educative purposes the resources implicit 
in craft work but also at bridging the gap between life 
and learning, and between the educated classes and the 
masses engaged in manual and productive work. If 
teachers with the requisite skill and understanding are 
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forthcoming, this Scheme will radically transform the 
existing educational system. 

Side by side with the development of this “ Basic 
Education ” a vigorous campaign of Adult Education 
has been taken in hand in most of the Indian provinces 
and States with the object of liquidating illiteracy within 
a reasonable time. After 150 years of English education, 
India has at present a terribly low percentage of 
literacy, and it has been calculated that, at the present 
rate, it will take the country several centuries to 
achieve universal literacy! In these days when the 
tempo of life has been accelerated so tremendously, time 
is a vital factor, and the only way in which an educated 
democracy can be brought into being is by supplementing 
a programme of compulsory primary (or basic) education 
by one of adult education on a mass scale. Attempts 
are being made in this connexion to enlist the services 
of teachers, college and school students, workers 
in social and educational organizations and in various 
Government departments concerned with beneficent 
activities, like the Rural Developments Co-operative, 
Medical and Panchayat Departments. The suggestion 
has also been made that there should be something like 
a conscription of all educated young men for a year or 
so for this great work of national service. What war 
could be more insistent in its claims on the loyalty of 
the educated classes than this nation-wide crusade 
against illiteracy and ignorance which bring in their 
train much avoidable poverty, disease, insanitary habits 
and other forms of social and individual misery ! 


EMPIRE AND FOREIGN NEWS 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN AUSTRALIA 
By P. S. J. WELSFORD, Secretary to the Library Association 


HEN Andrew Carnegie recognized the futility of 

public expenditure in teaching boys and girls to 
read, without making provision of books with which they 
could continue to enrich their minds after leaving school, he 
did a great service in providing library buildings in order to 
encourage municipalities to continue an adequate supply of 
books and service. It is probable, however, that he did an 
even greater service in setting up the trusts which bear his 
name, because they have been able to adapt his ideas to the 
progress of time and the differences of environment. An 
excellent example is now before us in the Report of the 
Libraries Advisory Committee to the Minister for Education 
in New South Wales. This Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. W. H. Ifould, O.B.E., Principal Librarian of 
the Public Libraries of New South Wales, was appointed in 
1937 as a result of the Munn-Pitt Survey of 1934 for the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York and the activities of 
the Free Library Movement under the chairmanship 
of Mr. G. C. Remington. 

The Munn-Pitt Report was very outspoken in deploring 
the backward state of library service in Australia, and the 
inadequacy of literary institutes and schools of art open 
only to subscribers. It refused to accept the conditions of 
climate and love of open air as an excuse for the moribund 
state into which they have largely relapsed. The Munn- 
Pitt recommendations have been boldly strengthened, 
amplified and codified in the Ifould Report. This Report 
includes a Draft Bill approved by the Cabinet which 


has decided that the scheme shall begin to operate on 
January I, 1940. Starting from the enunciation that 
libraries are not only an amenity but also a necessary 
instrument of communication, since ‘‘ without libraries 
the citizen has no check on indoctrination and propaganda ”’, 
the Report recognizes the value of local government com- 
bined with co-ordination and advice by a central authority, 
the necessity for trained and qualified personnel and the 
futility of attempting to provide a service on insufficient 
income. 

The Library Act is adoptive either by resolution of a 
council or by a poll of the electors, and the council would 
be the governing body of the library, but may delegate its 
powers to a committee to which non-councillors may also be 
appointed. State aid will be available in the form of a 
subsidy based upon the income from rates only, and the 
council must expend an amount (including the subsidy) of 
not less than 2s. per head of the population. The amount of 
the subsidy works out at an average of about 84d. Among 
the duties of the Library Board are the training and certifi- 
cation of librarians, and the necessity of providing trained 
personnel in readiness for the work ahead is recognized 
as being of such vital importance that the Cabinet has 
already approved the immediate formation of a Library 
School. 

It is considered that £1,000 per annum is the absolute 
minimum for the conduct of an independent library, so 
that local authorities of populations under 10,000 would be 
expected to combine or contract with others, powers being 
provided in the Bill for this purpose. Where libraries in the 
larger towns give extra services to surrounding districts, 
they may be recognized as regional libraries with added 
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functions similar to those of the Regional Bureaux in 
Great Britain, and may be given additional grants-in-aid. 
Special provision is made for Sydney with its 1,250,000 
inhabitants divided amongst fifty-two local governments. 

The Committee accord grateful recognition to conferences 
with visitors from England, notably Sir Percy Meadon and 
Mr. Salter Davies. For a thoroughly practical and states- 
manlike set of proposals effectively adapting to Australian 
conditions the experience of Great Britain and America 
the Committee is to be warmly congratulated, especially 
Mr. W. H. Ifould, O.B.E., the Chairman, and Mr. J. W. 
Metcalfe, B.A., F.L.A., the Secretary. 


THE AFRICAN AT SCHOOL 
By B. W. LLOYD, Domboshawa School, Salisbury, Africa 


N an ancient car, much overloaded with my belongings, 

I reached the edge of a large native reserve, where a 

massive rock of red patches gives its name to the school— 

Domboshawa. The buildings lie on well-drained sand-veld 

facing the rock which rises to a height of 5,300 ft. above 
sea level. 

Before long my duties introduced me to the eager African 
students, inquisitive of life, and seeking to know more of the 
strange civilized world into which they have been flung. 
When told of the rulers of Europe and their efforts to make 
peace (during ‘“‘crisis’’ month), one of the questions 
promptly asked was: “ Why do these people keep such 
large armies if they don’t mean to go to war ? ” A second 
question was whether England’s ‘‘ammunition’’ was 
greater than that of Germany. All showed a keen interest 
in the conflict of ideas between the lords of civilization in 
Europe; and seemed to realize that in some mysterious 
way this clash might affect their lives and tribal lands. 
(For Africans own or rent about 47,000 out of S. Rhodesia’s 
150,000 square miles.) 

In the early morning, when the sun has just risen over 
the great ridge of the rock, young Africans, aged from 
12 to 30, are marching in five houses fifty strong. With 
zest they perform their drill movements, with a rhythmic 
swing of the arms and an “about-turn ’’ that would do 
credit to any regiment. Physical jerks follow, with or 
without music, the latter being more popular. The music 
consists of Mashona harvesting songs that remind them of 
distant homes, or house songs sung with words to their own 
tunes. Each house is called after the regiment of a 
Mashona chieftain of former tribal days, such as Pfumagena, 
“ those of the white plumes ”’. e 

After breakfast and prayers each class goes to its 
appointed industrial or school work: one to farm, another 
to build school houses, a third to learn history or English 
in class-rooms built with the help of schoolboy labour. 
African teachers assist the Europeans on the staff, six 
altogether, in the teaching of half a dozen literary subjects. 
All use English as a medium except in teaching Cizezuru, 
the local dialect of Shona. 

Thirty eager-eyed Africans embarking on a course of 
civics confront me: we are about to consider the needs of 
the African to-day, and of to-morrow, as far as we can 
anticipate their changing variety. I ask for different needs 
for pure water and receive six, all correct. Then come the 
causes of impurities in the supplies used by African villagers. 
A dozen different means of pollution are mentioned and 
noted. A remedy for each is considered, in the course of 
which germs are discussed. Pictures of different bacteria 
are passed round and scrutinized with astonishment at 
their shapes and sizes. 

Next comes a class of senior boys specializing in agri- 
culture, carpentry, or building. They have just returned 
from their outdoor work. An adjectival parade opens the 
period: I am informed that a wizard may be “ fearful ’’, 
“awful ’’, “ cruel ”, ‘‘ terrible ’’, ‘‘ notorious ’’ and “ won- 
derful ”. Doubt being cast on the existence of such a much- 
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maligned creature, evidence is at once furnished by two 
witnesses who had had personal encounters with him. On 
each occasion the wizard remained in possession of the path ! 


Following this comes a period on “ Tropical Africa in 
World History ’’. This introduces a discussion on the 
meaning of civilization, which (the book informs us) is 
“ bringing many parts of Africa into a more prominent place 
in the modern world ”. One student suggests that “ Civili- 
zation helps us to know how to improve our lives”. 
Finally this is amended to read : “ Civilization is the art of 
living together in peaceful society ’’. Then this, too, is 
amended by the words “ inwardly and outwardly ”. 


Invariably lunch-bell goes before all questions can be 
answered. Their variety and primitive pointedness are 
often peculiarly apt, e.g. ‘‘ Why are we teaching civilization 
and Christianity to Africa, yet making ready our ammunition 
for war ? ” 


“ Is it true that the Germans have food stored up for 
thirty years?’’ (On being informed that such was the 
German statement, the questioner asks: “ What kind of 
food is it that lasts for thirty years ? ’’) 

Many other questions remain, written down in a book for 
next day, before the pupil goes out happily, but without any 
undignified haste, to his food. I pass across the school 
square, below the flagstaff, symbol of our rule over 
50,000,000 Africans, and wonder at the changes wrought in 
Central Africa in the last half-century. Where Livingstone 
found slave-ridden and famine-stricken villages from the 
Zambesi to the Great Lakes, to-day South African Airways 
survey the vastness as they carry letters from Africans to 
their neighbours of Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda. 

The eager readiness of Africans to travel long distances, 
on foot if they cannot afford to go by train, is another sign 
of their newly-acquired interest in lands beyond their 
tribal bounds. Here education, as much as the desire for 
lucrative employment, is responsible. In the old days long 
journeys were made for two reasons only—in pursuit of 
game, or in search of iron or copper for weapons, ornaments 
and money. Hundreds of ingots used as currency are to be 
seen in the Rhodesian National Museum at Bulawayo. 
To-day, the prospect of living and working near a large 
city, like Johannesburg, is a lure too strong to be withstood 
by political boundaries. Hundreds of natives cross the 
Limpopo on their way to the Rand each year. 

Many African students from country districts still 
firmly believe in rain-making, in wizardry and in such harm- 
less fry as ‘‘ hobgoblins ” (whom they call “ Where-did-you- 
see-me ? ’’—the usual question asked by these little men). 
A noted chief and rain-maker stoutly refused to cause a 
downpour for an importunate Native Commissioner, but 
his followers welcomed a good shower on the day he returned 
to his own district. This is quoted as a proof of his powers. 

Each boy belongs to a “ totem ” or group. Perhaps his 
totem is the zebra. Then he must not touch zebra meat. 
If he does so his teeth will fall out (he believes). But there 
is no ‘‘ taboo ”’ on eating locusts, which make dainty morsels 
in bad times. Swarms, which often consume a field of 
mealies in an hour, are beaten off with difficulty, leaving a 
trail of stalks. 

At school the African is rapidly learning to adopt and 
acquire European civilization as far as possible. His own 
languages and cultures are not, however, neglected. Out 
of his own past something good can grow. It is his task to 
digest European civilization and then use its strength to 
develop hisown. What that new culture will be one cannot 
now foresee. But it will be soundly rooted only if it grows 
out of the soil of tribal society. In our work of helping the 
African along the road toward that goal we are constantly 
faced with the fact that his gaze is directed toward the 
far-off hills of a wider economic horizon within which he 
may develop his undoubted gifts for human friendship and 
loyal service in devotion to a Maker whose wonders he 
strives at school to comprehend. 
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THE NEW OUTLOOK IN GEOGRAPHY 


By H. J. FLEURE, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Geography in the University of Manchester 


HEN the view of the world embodied in mediaeval 
theology was being altered by activities of 
mariners and curiosity about other lands, maps changed 
and acquired a closer resemblance to actualities while 
names of capes, bays, harbours and so on were crowded 
on to them. Later, developments of internal adminis- 
tration and communications brought forth maps of 
roads and towns. So geography grew to be an enumera- 
tive subject, a mass of information for mariners, travellers 
and administrators without a philosophy behind it 
though Ibn Khaldun and Montesquieu put out notable 
efforts in that direction. The rise of industry and 
commerce in the nineteenth century added lists of 
manufactures, crops, exports and imports to an already 
overweighted aridity; and, though some writers tried 
to infuse interesting details here and there, it was 
obvious that geography on these lines could not claim 
a place in school and university education. Yet, at the 
same time the development of steam power, iron ships 
and railroads was multiplying contacts between peoples 
and making urgently necessary a growth of mutual 
knowledge, and understanding of the world. 

The nineteenth century in its first half was deeply 
moved by the progress of geological science. The 
“ seven days of creation ” faded, as much else has since 
done, into the domains of poetic legend and ‘‘ forces 
now in action ’’ were taken to account for forms and 
features on the earth’s surface. Here apparently was a 
scientific basis for earth-study and Huxley's Phystography 
was and remains a most attractive memorial of this 
stage of development. Studies of climate were called 
forth and led to discussion of the factors promoting 
utilization of given lands for various crops, furnishing 
a scientific basis for much of the geography of primary 
production and commerce. So the study of geography 
went through a phase in which relief, climate, produc- 
tions, commerce, with some reference to population, made 
up practically the whole of the curriculum, again with 
interesting notes on other matters here and there. 

Sometimes this attitude toward geography led to 
more or less philosophic attempts, in tune with a 
materialistic outlook, to argue out the consequences of 
facts of relief and climate in human affairs, not seldom 
with the implication that man is the creature of his 
environment, that determinism is the key to under- 
standing humanity. Among many protests against this 
attitude that of Vidal de la Blache stands out. For him 
nature offers possibilities to men and their response may 
be very different according to the vigour and experience 
of the people concerned. For him also a region acquired 
a personality as a result of centuries of human effort 
upon it, altering its primal forests, making trackways 
and settlements, introducing new plants and animals, 
digging up mineral products, multiplying population 
and exchanges. Modern geographical studies owe an 
immense debt to the movement of thought of which he 
was an attractive and most thoughtful leader. English 


readers will be able to add here the names of some of 
our own pioneers, a few of whom still survive. 

This newer geography concerned itself with adjust- 
ments of men to their environments and of those environ- 
ments to men’s needs, adjustments which, it was soon 
seen, might be mistaken ones, either through sheer 
ignorance or through taking the short view of securing 
a quick gain and letting posterity take its chance. The 
present retreat from the drier prairies of North America, 
the deforested hills of many a land, the impoverished 
grasslands of several parts of intertropical Africa and the 
extension of the desert over them,—these disasters are, 
nearly all, the results of lack of serious thought about 
men and environments on a basis of centuries. 

But, just as the physico-economic geography of the 
late nineteenth century grew largely from studies of 
geology, climates and economics of a kind, so the newer 
geography came to feel its association with, its affiliation 
to, a major movement of scientific thought. Darwin's 
contribution to science is described in different ways 
by various commentators but a fundamental feature 
of it is often subordinated to less important ideas. 
He saw, as Lamarck in a measure had seen before him, 
that one must study the continuous readjustments 
between changing organisms and changing environments ; 
but he saw this as more than a mere response of life to 
its surroundings; there was variation: the organism 
counted as well as the environment. The great intel- 
lectual revolution of the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century was the inclusion of man, in all aspects of his 
life, within the field of Darwinian studies of organisms 
and environments though echoes of old prejudices kept 
making themselves heard for some years afterward. 
Once man was realized as a part of nature rather than 
a being set over against nature, the way was really 
clear for the development of study of men and environ- 
ments ; but it has taken some time to extend the ideas 
involved from the field of biology to that of what 
should be the ‘‘ new humanism ’’—indeed the exten- 
sion is by no means complete. Schemes of education 
are such that thinkers have grown up with a prepara- 
tion in geology and physical geography or in biology or 
in history and economics and so the new humanism is 
difficult to rear. Moreover, it is not a matter of simple 
transference of principles from biology to the humanities ; 
we all recognize the differences that mind has made. 

It is clearly felt that the study of physical geography 
and economic products and commercial movements is 
inadequate in the end, though these may be the aspects 
of the work best suited to school examinations. Man 
was not made for commerce so much as commerce was 
made for man. It is mankind that must be made a 
special object of study and, when we take up this line 
of work, we see that man is a social being, that groups 
of people have reproduced themselves with many 
changes of modes of life and equipment through the 
centuries, and that the present conditions in any society 
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are heaped up results of changes in the past ; also that 
the present conditions are the factors operating to 
produce the future. Group-life, society, is thus a funda- 
mental feature, and the geographer reacts strongly 
against an old view that man, originally a free and noble 
savage, put chains upon himself for the sake of the 
added goods he got through consenting to the limitations 
of freedom supposedly involved in the presumed 
creation of society. A little study of mankind is 
sufficient to show that this is a tragic inversion of the 
truth. The richer fact is that the social group is the 
matrix within which individuality has sought, and often 
in a measure, found opportunities of expression. 
Individuality is a form of the variation that Darwin 
saw was a universal feature of life. And, just as he 
saw that variation led to adaptational adjustment, so 
we who study mankind in its social groups perceive 
that individuality and its expression can be a most 
precious factor in promoting that adjustment to the 
ceaseless changes in the world and in ourselves that is of 
the essence of life. Societies which have repressed 
individuality have perhaps gained momentum for a 
short time but have gone on to a final collapse. 

The study of groups of men in their environments 
can lead us on to correct another common error, that 
which supposes all human groups to be struggling at 
different levels up the same mountain path of progress 
to a goal represented in our minds, sub-consciously no 
doubt, by the picture we form of the life of our own 
group, idealized in certain aspects. It is part of the 
same prepossession that has so often led men to create 
God in their own image and their own likeness. 

Social groups in intertropical Africa are composed 
of individuals with adjustments that allow them to 
work in the hot wet lands in a way which we could not 
manage. Their characters show that they might have 
less difficulty in a slightly cooler and more variable 
climate, and that they are ancient immigrants to their 
present homes rather than fundamentally creatures of 
equatorial climes. In their difficult environment the 
maintenance of abstract and objective thought is 
specially difficult, and these groups thus naturally tend 
to rely very much on established custom. They are a 
precious asset in the world’s life, even on the ordinary 
economic plane, and, if they are to be preserved, those 
who interfere with them must understand the situation 
lest they do great harm by destroying the roots of social 
custom in their anxiety to transplant European ideas. 
The African peoples are not necessarily climbing the 
same ladder as ourselves ; we need not plume ourselves 
unduly on our superiority even if we may have some- 
thing to teach them ; they have already taught us a good 
deal in rhythm and in some of the arts and crafts such 
as wooden sculpture. They have their own way into 
the future to work out and we have ours. In studying 
them, therefore, it is feeble to be content to note that 
they export palm-oil or ground-nuts or something else ; 
this may affect only some of them and may be quite 
a secondary feature of their lives, even a tertiary, as 
compared with their growing of their food and their 
performance of their traditional social ceremonies. 
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Their selling of a crop may mean no more or even less 
to them than do their visits to other households and 
groups to make gifts for which they will in due course 
receive other gifts in their turn. 

It is obvious that, in school education, we must 
choose items that are suitable for pupils’ comprehension, 
but we should try to see that, even if we have to 
reduce the picture, after the fashion of some modern 
artists, to a pattern of outstanding lines, those lines 
show as much as possible of the main framework. 
It is also obvious that we must choose a social group 
here and there; the infinite variety of actuality would 
make it too easily possible to spend all our time 
in school or university on studying society — shall 
we say in Africa and the Pacific to the neglect of 
Europe, Asia and the Mediterranean which concern us 
so deeply. 

In the Far East and India we are dealing with regions 
which have an older heritage of civilization than has 
western Europe, regions which, for good as well as for 
evil, have felt our industrial revolution, or an adapted 
copy of it, only relatively late. Their large or joint 
households, the elaborate gradation of society in 
India, with its insistence on status and elaboration of 
the idea of avoidance, is to be compared with the large 
or joint household in China where status and avoidance 
are much less important. We can, with care, select what 
may give a fair picture of Eastern civilizations; we 
shall do well to try to correct the widespread notion 
that the Eastern peoples are somehow half-way between 
African savages and our noble selves. 

In studying Europe and the Mediterranean we need 
to be specially on our guard against taking ourselves 
as a measure for the world. One is reminded of the man 
who was angry with a waiter on the Continent who 
brought him plum-jam when he asked for marmalade, 
little realizing that marmalade in English is a word 
borrowed from the Romance languages in which it has 
a much wider meaning than the one we have associated 
with it. Our own mode of life is full of borrowings of 
architecture from south-west Europe, of grammar from 
north-west Europe, of religious ideas from south-west 
Asia, of many essentials of life from India and the Far East. 
It is one of the best means of promoting a proportioned 
view of ourselves for us to take our surroundings and 
our life as an object of study with preparation of maps 
of origin and distribution of characteristic features. 
In this way we not only learn that many things we may 
have passed by as “ just ordinary ” are really full of 
interest ; we also come to realize our debts to neighbour- 
ing and distant lands, the network that binds all men 
together. 

By carefully directed study of ourselves, pursued 
alongside of, rather than before or after, studies of 
other lands and their peoples, we may promote objectivity 
of mind,—another way of describing a good deal that 
gives value to what was discussed above as individuality 
and the capacity to express it. Havelock Ellis has shown 
that objectivity of mind, promoted especially by 
contacts of diverse schemes of thought, 1s a help to the 
production of ability, not to say genius, and he has 
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given us a picture of these factors operating so notably 
on the Welsh border and in Norfolk, which last, like 
Holland across the water, gave a home to refugees of 
old and gained therefrom a hundredfold. 

To sum up, we may picture a geography course as 
being introduced to quite young pupils by stories of life 
in other lands, shown on the map, accompanied by 
efforts to give a parallel picture of the life of the region 
which the school serves. This will be accompanied 
by an introduction to the relief and climate of the world 
in which visual memory will be given an opportunity 
without the penance of “ memory maps” unsuitable 
at this stage at any rate. Somewhat later comes the 
phase during which the teacher may well ask pupils to 
learn and remember a good deal, but he will be wise if 
he selects carefully. The study of the world and of our 
own country will have become somewhat more systematic 
at this stage. Later, with the attainment of or the 
approach to puberty, comes a strong development of 
social feelings and the preparatory work of previous 
years helps to form a background for a study of social 
groups, selected from several different climates and 
including a reasonable variety of cases not only among 
the hunters and ploughless cultivators but also among 
those who have the plough, cattle and horses, cities, 
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industries and commerce. To try to see ourselves not 
only as others see us but, also, as we shall be in a few 
years’ time is an interesting pastime even if we cannot 
hope for great accuracy in it. We need geographical 
study with its visual presentations on maps and its 
training in objectivity if we are to survive the jostlings 
and quarrels that have inevitably increased with the 
multiplication of contacts, especially between exploiters. 
All the peoples of the world are drawn into the network; 
we need mutual knowledge as a basis for mutual 
understanding. 

The Spens Report adds point to the above article 
which was written before it appeared. English history, 
geography and Scripture are considered in that report 
as the core of the school course. It is obvious that the 
teachers in these various subjects need to get together. 
Any one who has read Sir George Adam Smith's great 
work on ‘‘ The Historical Geography of the Holy Land,” 
or is sufficiently familiar with the Scriptures to quote 
them on occasion in geography lessons, will not need to 
be pressed to correlate geography and Scripture for 
mutual advantage. History and geography, again, can 
be brought together, and, here, geography can help 
historians to remember that western European civiliza- 
tion is the heritage of only a fraction of mankind. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


LORD STANHOPE AND THE L.C.C. 


S1R,—I have read the comments on page 204 of your 
April issue regarding the criticisms directed by Lord 
Stanhope, while President of the Board of Education, 
against the organization and inspection of London 
elementary schools and the efficiency of the Council’s 
inspectors and teachers. Referring to the statements 
made by him as to the existence of classes larger or smaller 
than the standard normally adopted by the Council, 
you observe that the reason given by the London County 
Council for these variations, t.e. that they are due to the 
fact that children leave at different times of the year, 
is not wholly convincing. Such a reply would indeed 
be wholly unconvincing if it had been given, but the 
Council’s answer to this particular criticism was in fact 
an entirely different one. The Education Committee’s 
report on the subject pointed out, it 1s true, that the 
date to which the Board’s returns related was such as 
to give a misleading picture of the size of classes in some 
types of schools, but it was also made clear that where 
there is a deficiency of school places there must, at any 
time, be large classes, and when there are small class- 
rooms there must be small classes. More important 
than either of these observations was the contention, 
to which the Council adheres, that the comparatively 
few and slight variations from standard in the size of 
classes recorded, so far from calling for condemnation, 
were in most cases based on a rational grading of pupils, 
or had in view some definite educational object. 

As regards the reference to the system of inspection 
in London, all would agree as to the necessity for this 
to be effective in all respects. The note, however, 
suggests, I think, that the London County Council’s 
system is not entirely sound. On what grounds is this 
suggestion based? Presumably on the President’s 


criticisms. Now, if the report which the Education 
Committee submitted to the Council is carefully read, 
it will be seen quite clearly that the criticisms were 
ill-founded. Hence it is not fair to the Council’s 
inspectors to suggest that their work is not effective in all 
respects. A special section chosen from the Elementary 
Education and Teaching Staff Sub-Committees was set 
up to inquire into the strictures made by the President. 
They went most carefully into the whole question of the 
work of the Council’s inspectors and they were satisfied 
not only with the way in which the inspectors did their 
work—a matter in which the Board share their views— 
but also with the system under which the inspectors 
work. They therefore placed on record their undiminished 
confidence in the ability and efficiency of the Council’s 
inspectors and this view was endorsed by the Education 
Committee and the Council. 

The L.C.C. inspectorate is a big one, though not too 
big for its manifold duties. It consists of fifty-five men 
and women possessing the highest academic and 
professional qualifications and bringing to the work of 
the schools long and successful teaching experience. 
They are daily in the schools ; and the Education Com- 
mittee, who are familiar with their work, are satisfied 
that they are carrying out an effective and continuous 


rocess of inspection. 
P Pe A CORRESPONDENT. 


“SPORT ” AND THE OTTER 


Sır, —The inconsistency and heartlessness of the hunting 
fraternity is shown in a typical manner in this so-called 
sport, now in full swing in many country districts, for, 
despite the fact that otters are still breeding in the 
months of April, May, June and July, the worrying of 
this beautiful and intelligent victim of the chase takes 
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the place of the hunting of hares and foxes, which ceases 
before these animals begin to breed. The practice thus 
involves the destruction of mothers in milk, the lingering 
starvation of a number of suckling cubs, and a heavy 
death-roll, such brutal usages being quite inseparable 
from the “ sport ” itself. 

Otter-hunting is both hideous and detestable, being 
too mean for the generality of its devotees; and it is 
high time that a performance of such a vicious character 
should be swept away entirely. To worry a cat or other 
domestic animal with hounds is a criminal offence for 
which a sentence of imprisonment may be inflicted ; 
but to worry a highly sensitive creature like an otter 
for four hours or more is only considered “ good sport ”’ 
and something to brag about. 

We are endeavouring to obtain the views of our legis- 
lators on this and other mean and debasing “ sports ’’. 
Meanwhile we would appeal to landed proprietors and 
farmers to issue orders against their property being 
invaded by the hounds, which would go far toward 
putting a stop to this barbarous amusement. 


J. C. SHARP. 


League for Prohibition of Cruel Sports, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


THE HENRY EDWARD ARMSTRONG MEMORIAL 
FUND 


Sır, —We feel sure there are many among your readers 
who would like to know that it is proposed to establish 
a Trust Fund to the memory of the late Prof. Henry 
E. Armstrong, F.R.S. This letter should not be con- 
strued as a generally directed appeal but one to those 
who knew and loved Armstrong and who would be glad 
to be associated with the proposed memorial. The 
idea originated with his old colleagues and past students. 
The Committee, whose names are given below, includes 
representatives of the numerous interests and institutions 
with which he was associated and it is felt that the wide 
circulation of your columns will bring this appeal before 
many who may desire thus to testify to their appreciation 
of his work. 

At the Finsbury Technical College and later at the 
Central College, South Kensington, Prof. Armstrong and 
his co-workers, Ayrton and Perry, tried out and estab- 
lished the principles of technical education in this 
country and thus encouraged the foundation of poly- 
technics and technical colleges throughout the realm. 
Not only was Armstrong a crusader in education and a 
pioneer in technical training over a period of sixty years ; 
he was, by reason of his wide knowledge and experience 
and his understanding of humanity, one of the broad 
clear practical thinkers of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. His influence was great, constructive and 
lasting. A fearless critic of some and a champion of 
others, he nevertheless drew about him a wide circle of 
friends, some of whom he chastised with whips, some of 
whom he led by the hand in the most kindly manner. 
One found him a man of singleness of purpose, interested 
in so much that really matters ; in education, chemistry, 
biology, agriculture, geology, music, art and literature, 
and, above all, with a fine appreciation and a human 
understanding of his fellow men. Small wonder, 
therefore, that among those who came under Prof. 
Armstrong’s influence, whether they shared or differed 
from his views, there is a strong desire to honour in some 
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suitable way a great personality whom they loved, 
admired and respected. 

Friends, old colleagues and past students have decided 
to establish a Trust Fund to perpetuate the memory of 
his dynamic personality. . The aim, financially, is a 
modest one, so that all, including those who met him in 
other walks of life, may feel that they are contributing 
an integral part to the memorial whatever the dimensions 
of their individual contribution. Subscriptions should be 
sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Sir Alfred Chatterton, C.I.E. 

The hope is for a memorial fund totalling about £3,000. 
This will provide a guarantee fund to give, as it accumu- 
lates, sufficient to ensure the publication (or to give 
substantial financial assistance in the publication or 
preparation) of any original works, within the ambit of 
Prof. Armstrong’s recognized interests, that would not 
otherwise see the light of day. It will also be within 
the terms of the Trust to arrange for suitable public 
lectures by the authors of the works. An additional 
detail of the plan is that the publication itself will carry 
as frontispiece a portrait of Prof. Armstrong, a bio- 
graphical note and a reference to the foundation and 
objects of the Trust. Furthermore, the fund will provide 
for a memorial plaque, or bust, for the City and Guilds 
College, South Kensington, and perhaps replicas else- 
where. 

The administration of the fund, it is proposed, shall 
be undertaken by six persons, one each from the Council 
of the Royal Institution of Great Britain; the Royal 
Society; the City and Guilds of London’s Institute ; 
the Royal Society of Arts; one additional member 
whom the above representatives may appoint, and the 
author of the most recent work published under the 
Trust. 

ARNOLD WILSON, Chairman. 


Hon. Secretaries : 
C. E. BROWNE, ESQ., 


Dr. J. VARGAS EYRE 
(Great Burgh, Epsom). 


Hon. Treasurer : 


Sir ALFRED CHATTERTON, 
The Coppice, 
Beckenham, Kent. 


N.U.T. Salary Policy.—The Executive of the National 
Union of Teachers have issued a memorandum on the Union's 
salary policy which has received wide attention and com- 
mendation. Very wisely, a clear distinction is drawn 
between the aims of a long-range policy and a realistic policy 
which sets out the goal that can be attained in the near 
future. Differentiation by sex, area and type of school 
are the differences to be eliminated in the long run, but the 
immediate aims are a levelling-up of women’s salaries and a 
co-ordination between the primary, secondary and technical 
scales. We are impressed both by the statesmanlike 
attitude that is displayed throughout the memorandum and 
by its firm adherence to the machinery of negotiation. 
It is a reminder, too, of the distance we have travelled 
since pre-Burnham days, when negotiations on salaries 
were unorganized and approached by all in a spirit unhelpful 
to reasoned statement and calm deliberation. 


Board of Education Pamphlets.—We acknowledge 
the receipt of List 44, dealing with the size of classes in 
public elementary schools in England and Wales. Statistics 
are given, for the area of each. local education authority, 
of the number of classes (by size of class) on March 31, 1938, 
with summaries by type of area, together with comparative 
figures for March 31, 1937. Another pamphlet, List 65, 
gives the cost per pupil in secondary schools, calculated 
upon gross expenditure on school maintenance in the finan- 
cial year 1936-37 (H.M. Stationery Office, 3d. net each). 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The winner of the April Competition is “ Ex Or,” 
but as this competitor was the prizewinner for November 
last the award devolves upon the runner-up, “ Cadwal.”’ 

The winner of the prize for March was Mr. J. K. 
Wilkins, Deva, Cliff Road, Felixstowe, Suffolk. 

We classify the fifty-six versions received as follows : 


Class I (a) Ex Or, Cadwal, Suffenus, R. D. C., Espérance, 
Trio, Per Aspera, V. N., Gael, Echotier, 
Lectrice Anglaise, Raphael, Sunset, 
Casual, Pelican. 
(b) Katty Ann, H. S. W., Baires. 


Class II.—Ardconaig, Brive, G. E. M., Chateau d'If, 
Memus, Bésigue, W. M. B., Bubenberg, 
Calvus, W. S. B., Hesperus, Molly Mare, 
J. K. S. O'R., Trina, Kron, Leander, 
Pluto, Numéro, Strephon, Auburn, 
Woodlea, Als Ob, Lee Anderson, Nautilus. 


Class III.—H.N., Agas, Fidelis, F. J. J., Superannuated, 
Acre, D. M. C., Silsden, Pheasant, A. D., 
Carola, M. C., Onyx, Delobelle. 


PASSAGE FROM “ A PROPOS DE DEGAS” 
By PAuL VALERY 


Degas plaisait et déplaisait. I] avait et affectait le plus 
mauvais caractère du monde, avec des jours charmants 
qu’on ne savait prévoir. Il amusait alors ; il séduisait par 
un mélange de blague, de farce et de familiarité, ot il 
entrait du rapin des ateliers de jadis, et je ne sais quel 
ingrédient venu de Naples. 

Il m’arrivait de sonner à sa porte assez anxieux de 
l’accueil. Il ouvrait avec défiance. Il me reconnaissait. 
C’était un bon jour. Il m’admettait dans une pièce longue, 
sous les toits, à large baie vitrée (de vitres peu lavées), où la 
lumière et la poussière étaient heureuses. La s’entassaient 
le tub, la baignoire de zinc terne, les peignoirs sans fratcheur, 
la danseuse de cire au tutu de vraie gaze, dans sa cage de 
verre, et Jes chevalets chargés de créatures du fusain, 
camuses, torses, le peigne au poing, autour de leur épaisse 
chevelure roidie par l'autre main. Le long du vitrage 
vaguement frotté de soleil, une tablette étroite courait, 
tout encombrée de boltes, de flacons, de crayons, de bouts 
de pastel, de pointes, et de ces choses sans nom qui peuvent 
toujours rendre service. .. . 


TRANSLATED BY “ Ex OR” 


Degas had his agreeable and his disagreeable side. He 
had, and made a show of having, the surliest of dispositions, 
with days of charm which could not be reckoned on. On 
those days he was entertaining ; he captivated by a mixture 
of banter, larkiness and good fellowship, where something 
of the old-time art student was combined with a certain 
flavour of Naples. 

It happened :ometimes that I rang at his door rather 
doubtful of my reception. He opened suspiciously. He 
deigned to know me. It was one of the good days. He 
showed me into a long room under the eaves with a broad 
bay window (whose window panes rather wanted a wash) 
where light and dust had a good game. In it were huddled 
together the tub, the bath of unpolished zinc, the well-worn 
bath-wraps, the wax dancing girl with outspread skirt of 
real gauze, in her glass cage, and the easels laden with 
charcoal drawings of a creature with a snub nose and twisted 
body, holding a comb in a hand which rounded a thick head 
of hair pulled taut by her other hand. Along the window 
panes faintly dashed with sunlight ran a narrow shelf 
crowded to the full with tins, bottles, chalks, bits of pastel, 
drawing pins and all those nameless things which may at 
any time come in useful. 


This prose-picture of a great artist and his studio, by a 
distinguished poet, contained in its twenty lines plenty 
of material for the translator’s craft. There were several 
unusual words demanding dictionary-work. There were 
several others, like caractère and farce, which could be 
rendered by the similar English word, but could be much 
better and more naturally rendered by another. There 
was one really horrid man-trap, torses, which at first sight 
appeared to be torsos (and what more likely in a studio ?). 
A good many came to grief over this, including 
“ Woodlea ” and “ Superannuated,’’ both of whom 
wondered, in footnotes, how a torso could comb its hair. 
The rest looked further, and identified the word as the 
feminine plural of a rather uncommon adjective, tors. 
Then several were tripped up by défiance, one of those 
words which look so obvious if you don’t happen to 
know about them. It means, not defiance, but distrust ; 
avec défiance could accordingly be translated by mtis- 
trustfully or suspiciously. Cautiously, gingerly, warily, 
were not quite so good, difidently (“ Raphael ’’) and 
furtively (“ Nautilus ’’) were probably well-intentioned 
but not correct, while defiantly (‘‘ Silsden ” “ A. D.,” 
“D. M. C”) and with a look of annoyance (“ H. N. r) 
were definitely bloomers. 

We had rather expected that some of the weaker 
brethren might be caught by 4} entratt; following il 
amusait . . . il séduisait. It means, of course, there 
entered, not he introduced. Actually there were only 
five victims—“ Silsden,’’ “‘ Superannuated,” “ M.C.,” 
“ Delobelle,” and—rather to our surprise—“ Fidelis,” 
who did not seem to have taken as much care as usual 
over his translation. 

However, as we have not infrequently found before, 
the most prevalent mistake was an unexpected one. 
For some reason just two-thirds of our numerous 
competitors, including several translators of proved 
distinction, ignored the Imperfect tense in the second 
paragraph and translated by a simple J happened, or in 
many cases I happened one day. We can see no reason 
to suppose that this is one of the rare instances where the 
Imperfect is used with a “ past definite ” meaning, and 
as the mistranslation entirely alters the sense of the 
passage, we could not but regard it as a serious error. 
Accordingly those who fell into it will find themselves 
in Class II or Class III, except for “ Katty Ann,” 
“ H. S. W.” and “ Baires ’’, for whom we made a special 
Class I (b) in recognition of their otherwise almost 
faultless translations. As to the best way of rendering 
the verbs in question, the effect of he would . . . he 
would . . . he would is rather pedantic, and a series of 
Imperfects is generally best translated by a he would 
(or something of the sort) for the first verb and simple 
past tenses for the others. But the first one is all- 
important. Here the frequentative sense could suitably 
be emphasized by sometimes, on occasion, or now and then. 

There were several excellent versions of the first 
paragraph, notably by “ Espérance ”’, “ V. N.”,“ Gael ”, 
“ Ardconaig ”,“ Brive ’’, “ Chateau d'If ” and “ Calvus”. 

“Ex Or”, in his winning version, maintained his 
reputation as a stylist, though we think foolery, drollery, 
or buffoonery would have been an improvement on 
larkiness. “Ex Or” erred with several others in 
supposing that sans fraîcheur meant shabby or well-worn. 
The meaning is soiled, grubby, frowsy. Also, cage is a 
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regular word for a case such as a clock-case, or the glass 
Shade beloved of Victorians. 

The difficult bit about the créatures du fusain was well 
translated by “ Ex Or”, and he appended a sketch 
which (allowing for possibly greater artistic ability on 
the part of Degas) was not very unlike the tracing kindly 
sent us by “ Brive ”, from a charcoal drawing in a book 
on Degas—a translation published by Ernest Benn. 
“ Cadwal’’ managed this sentence much less happily. 
Several competitors made torses go with autour de. . 
as for example “ V. N.” : their forms coiled around their 
luxuriant tresses; but this made little sense, and tors, 
though an old past participle of tordre, is now purely an 
adjective, without verbal force. “ G. E. M.” was right, 
however, in thinking that the construction of the 
French sentence is loose and not above criticism. 

“ Cadwal ” had some pleasing phrases, like where light 
and dust kept happy company, and was right, we think, 
in indicating that la baignoire de zinc terne is a description 
of le tub, not another kind of bath. His with a trace of 
the Neapolitan was inadequate. 

“ Suffenus ’’ could have polished up the style of some 
of his sentences, and he was one of those who failed to 
distinguish between terne (dull) and terni (tarnished), 
but we liked in a jumbled heap for s’entassatent and 
cluttered up for encombrée. Few competitors took the 
trouble to find such suitable equivalents. The next four 
were all in the running. “R. D. C.” and “Trio” 
guessed at the meaning of rapin. 


NOTES 


Platsatt et déplaisait. Agreeable and disagreeable lacks 
the active force of the French; on the other hand 
was liked and disliked is perhaps too definite. Attractive 
and unattractive (‘‘ Bésigue”) was good; so were 
attracted and repelled (“ Espérance ” and “ Gael ’’). 

Caractére. Disposition, temperament, and temper were 
all much better than character. 

Sédutsait. If“ F. J. J., as we surmise, is French, 
he or she should note that seduce has, if used without 
qualification, the meaning of corrompre la vertu (d'une 
femme), and must therefore be used with caution ! 

Blague. Very difficult to translate by a single word. 
Gammon, if not rather antiquated, would be very near 
it. Bluff, used by several competitors, was poor. 
Blarney has an ingratiating flavour foreign to blague. 
Humbug was quite good. The word implies humorous 
exaggeration as well as leg-pulling. 

Peignoirs. If dressing-gowns, they might have belonged 
to the artist’s models, but in association with the tub 
they are much more likely to be bath-wraps made of 
towelling. 

Tutu—a ballet-skirt. 

Créatures du fusain, camuses, torses. A good rendering, 


The Citizen (6d.) for March, published by the Association 
for Education in Citizenship, contains a short version 
of Mr. G. D. H. Cole’s speech given at the recent Conference 
of Educational Associations on “The Relation of the 
University to the Modern World ”, and an article entitled 
“ Sweden: A Model Democracy ”, by Sir Ernest Simon. 


The Conservative Teachers’ Bulletin for March is a special 
number for the Conservative Teachers’ Circles Conference 
in February, under the presidency of Mr. Robert Metcalf. 
Subjects discussed included the Spens Report, the Training 
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by “ H. S. W.”’, was charcoal studies of negroid, contorted 
creatures. 

Roidie. One or two did not recognize this as the 
alternative spelling of ratdte. 

Frotté. “ Acre’s’’ burnished was well chosen. The 
writer may have in mind frottis, an art term, and if so, 
“ Katty Ann ” expressed it well with upon which the 
sunshine laid a thin wash of light, and “ Brive”’ with 
on which lay a faint film of sunshine. The technical word 
appears to be scumbled, used by “ Suffenus’’ and 
“ Pelican ”. 

Tallette—a shelf, not a small table. 

Pointes. Of this word’s many meanings, the most 
likely here seems to be efching-needles. 


“ Atlantis,” and “ H. S. W.” ask about the word aedo, 
in the last Italian Competition. It is to be found in the 
Zingarelli dictionary, which gives the meanings singer, 
prophet, poet. Apparently several Italian-English diction- 
aries did not give the word. It is from a Greek root. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation, into English verse, of the following verses by 
Victor Hugo : 

LAETITIA RERUM 
Tout est pris d’un frisson subit. 
L'hiver s'enfuit et se dérobe. 
L’année ôte son vieil habit ; 
La terre met sa belle robe. 


Tout est nouveau, tout est debout ; 
L’adolescence est dans les plaines ; 
La beauté du diable, partout, 
Rayonne et se mire aux fontaines. 


L'arbre est coquet ; parmi les fleurs 
C'est à qui sera la plus belle ; 
Toutes étalent leurs couleurs, 
Et les plus laides ont du zèle. 


Le bouquet jaillit du rocher ; 
L’air baise les feuilles legéres ; 
Juin rit de voir s’endimancher 
Le petit peuple des fougères. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 263, must reach 
the office by the first post on June 1, 1939, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 


of Teachers, Agricultural Scholarships, A.R.P. and the 
National Register. 


The Annual Report of University College, London, states 
that there were 3,160 students in 1937-38, of whom 2,263 
came from the British Isles, 292 from European countries, 
241 from outside Europe, including 77 from the United 
States, fifty-three countries being represented. Three 
hundred and three obtained first degrees and 92 higher 
degrees. There were 567 post-graduate and research 
students. 
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NEW MEDIA: RADIO 


CHILDREN’S INTERESTS 


By R. C. STEELE, M.A., 
Senior Education Assistant, Central Council for School Broadcasting 


HILDREN listen to school broadcasts either because 
they are interested or because their teacher tells 
them to, or for both reasons. Since, however, the value 
of the results obtained will probably be in inverse proportion 
to the amount of compulsion, it is the first duty of school 
broadcasts to be interesting—and not merely interesting, 
but gripping with an interest that never relaxes. For the 
broadcaster cannot, like the teacher, recall the class to 
attention when he sees it is bored. Good broadcasting, 
therefore, no less than good teaching, must be founded ona 
close study of children’s interests. 

Is this a subject on which it is possible to make generaliza- 
tions ? One generalization at least that can be made out 
of the apparent contradictions of the evidence is that, 
apart from the subject matter of a broadcast, children are 
interested by personality. It was said once of a popular 
cricketer that if he blew his nose on the field the crowd 
would blow its nose too. A similar mysterious power 
exercised by a broadcaster is said to have drawn letters 
on the gold-standard from children of 6. The right broad- 
caster, in fact, creates interests and will make children 
listen to the most unpromising subjects. They will try to 
follow every word however strong his accent or indistinct 
his speech, while clever speakers with less personality may 
be criticised for their speech-defects on every side. 

Apart from the influence of personality, children of course 
have interests of their own. Some of these are purely 
individual, but there are some which large numbers of 
children share—the small boy’s wish to be an engine-driver, 
the small girl’s to play with dolls, the gang-spirit at a 
slightly later age, blood and thunder followed by a more 
intellectual interest in detection, interest in animals, in 
travel and in dressing-up. 

If educational use can be made of these interests, there 
are several problems for solution. For instance, which are 
the strongest? At about what age is each strongest ? 
How do they change as time goes on ? Is a ride in a car 
as thrilling to children to-day as it was twenty years ago ? 
Are even aeroplanes now too common to be thrilling ? 

Before the war I had only once seen a moving picture. 
I should have been excited then by any picture which 
moved. Children to-day are critical of the pictures they 
see. Their perception is quicker. Does cinema-going in 
general make them blasé and harder to excite ? 

Again, to what extent are children’s interests affected 
by their environment, by their parents’ interests or by the 
family income ? How many town children have never seen 
the harvest, country children a factory, inland children the 
sea ? And does lack of experience of these and other things 
diminish interest in them or merely alter the nature of the 
interest ? 

These are some of the questions. How are the answers 
to be found? Broadcasting offers an opportunity for 
research, because at the same moment all over the country 
all sorts of children are listening to exactly the same 
programme. It should be possible to find out what things 
in that programme have interested them most. Further 
analyses of the results will be more difficult. Not only must 
the investigation include large numbers of children, but 
there must also be much checking and cross-checking of 
results, even among small numbers. And many preliminary 
tests may be necessary before it is possible even to devise 
a method of reaching useful conclusions which will be general 
without being obvious, and interesting without being a 
catalogue of individual case-histories. 


“The Four Rs.’’—Cleveland, Ohio, has a Director of 
Education who pins his faith to the “ Four Rs” as the 
foundation of learning, which he bases on “ Readin’, 
Ritin’, Rithmetic and Radio’’. Radio lessons, given in 
108 class-rooms to some 6,000 children in the junior forms 
simultaneously (and embracing 33,000 children, or 43 per 
cent of all elementary pupils), last for from fifteen to thirty 
minutes, covering practically every subject taught in the 
schools. But each lesson, though devoted to a specific 
subject, is many-sided in its instructional value. Thus a 
geography lesson will be preceded and accompanied by 
appropriate songs and music, germane anecdotes, map 
reading, spelling lessons and, where necessary, views on 
social and industrial activities, these being projected on a 
screen from lantern slides usually manipulated by a pupil. 
All this time the teacher in charge of the class is not idle, 
for the radio voice frequently pauses, so that the teacher 
can write out on the blackboard important names or words, 
or the voice may direct that a pupil shall go to the black- 
board and print in block letters words or data slowly spelled 
out: or the voice may direct the teacher to trace out on 
the wall map any route or feature under discussion. The 
voice may suggest that objects pertinent to the matter in 
hand should be brought for inspection. When the voice 
ceases, the teacher continues, encouraging pupils to ask 
questions or answer them. Approximately the same 
procedure is followed with other lessons. As the broadcaster 
is chosen for accurate enunciation, the reading and speaking 
practice of the class is improved by emulation, and, as the 
pauses of the voice are brief, rarely exceeding forty-five 
seconds, alertness on the part of pupils is fostered. All the 
time ear, eye and brain are engaged, while often tactual 
sensation is brought into play to give actuality to the lesson. 
Tried as an experiment in a few schools as far back as 1927, 
it being found that radio pupils progressed faster than 
others, the system has been extended, attracting attention 
elsewhere, so that now it is being tested in New York and 
will shortly be introduced in Minneapolis. Each of these 
has its own private broadcasting studios, but six other 
large cities, Chicago and Baltimore among them, make use 
of lessons broadcast from commercial or public stations. 


Educational Broadcasting Stations.—Private educa- 
tional broadcasting stations as organized in Cleveland are 
very serious affairs. Ten of the city’s schools have been 
set aside each as a “curriculum centre ” for a specific 
subject or group of subjects, which necessitates the appoint- 
ment of specialists to each school. The ten centres cover 
art, arithmetic, social studies, safety, handicrafts, English, 
science, music, physical education and handwriting. It is 
the task of each centre to prepare complete scripts of the 
lessons, with indications of illustrative points, questions and 
answers, pictures to be shown, objects to be exhibited and 
so on. When necessary, outside experts are called in—for 
instance, in matters of safety police officials, firemen, doctors 
—when photographs are made of children in appropriate 
attitudes, later to be made into lantern slides. As stated, 
great care is taken in selecting clearly-enunciating, pleasant- 
voiced broadcasters. The lessons are timed carefully in the 
studio, subjected to severe criticism, knocked into shape, 
and then tried out in selected schoolrooms, cuts, extensions, 
amendations being made as the results may suggest. These 
tryouts are especially valuable in making the script as perfect 
as possible, for the studio directors listen-in to these trial 
lessons, drawing their conclusions therefrom, putting the 
whole thing through the mill again should this be needed. 
It may besixmonthsora year before lessons are finally passed. 
Even then they are constantly reviewed for revision. ‘‘ The 
radio,” says the Director of Education, “ brings to each 
room master-lessons, the work of many minds the result 
of hundreds of hours of preparation and research.’’ 
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MEETINGS OF EDUCATIONAL BODIES 


THE NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS 


HE sixty-ninth annual conference of the National 
Union of Teachers held at Llandudno under summer- 
like conditions, again received a special greeting, as it did 
ten years ago, from the Rt. Hon. D. Lloyd George, M.P. 
He was received with enthusiasm and, during the course 
of a delightful address, took the opportunity of emphasizing 
once more the danger of the drift of population from the 
countryside to the towns. While food production was 
vital to the nation as a whole, only 5 per cent of the popula- 
tion tilled the soil as compared with 30 per cent in Germany 
and 40 per cent in France. 

The reception of foreign delegations, particularly those 
of France and America, provided an enthusiastic demon- 
stration and endorsement of the great principles upon which 
the democracies are based. The unity of ideals between 
American and English teachers so notably demonstrated 
at the Margate Conference last year in the interchange of 
greetings, was shown to be more intense and emphatic upon 
this occasion ; and there can be no doubt that the prominent 
part taken by English teachers in the activities of the World 
Federation of Teachers has been an important influence in 
developing this keener realization of the value of education 
to international relations. 

The annual report shows that the membership of the 
Union is now 161,694, increases havifig been recorded every 
year since the last Llandudno Conference, when the number 
was 134,897. These members are distributed in eleven 
districts which return thirty-six members to the Executive. 
The leading areas are: Lancashire with 20,364 members ; 
Yorkshire with 18,211 ; South Midland, 16,114; and Wales 
16,004. In each area four members are returned to the 
Executive. Accumulated funds now amount to £1,526,147. 

The report of the Benevolent and Orphan Fund discloses 
a record list of donations with a total of £55,137; on the 
expenditure side the sum of £55,798 was paid in relief of 
distress. 

The new Vice-president, Mr. W. Griffiths, represents 
South Wales and was elected from three candidates. He is 
the recognized authority among Executive members on 
the working of the Teachers’ Superannuation Act. 


POINTS FROM. THE CONFERENCE 


During the course of an address, which was at once 
critical and constructive, the President, Mr. G. Chipperfield, 
of Hull, made a strong plea for the general adoption of the 
school leaving age of 15 years without exemptions; and 
he urged the need of freedom to experiment when teachers 
drew up their schemes of training during the extra school 
year. He claimed high physical and educational values for 
school camps of which he was one of the pioneers in 
Yorkshire ; and advocated a general expansion of school 
camps by both central and local authorities. Ina reference 
to the herding of upwards of fifty scholars in 2,616 classes, 
and the teaching of 1,750,000 other children in classes 
containing from forty to fifty pupils, he suggested to the 
President of the Board of Education the adoption of the 
‘thirty limit ” of the Ministry of Transport as an earnest 
of a “ square deal ” for the children. In acknowledging 
the freedom from specific State direction enjoyed by 
English teachers he reminded his colleagues of their good 
fortune in being members of a community which believed 
that the greatest gift in life was human personality. 

The resolutions approved included motions that no class 
should exceed thirty pupils; that there should be parity 
of conditions in all schools with equality of opportunity 
for all children ; that true education is possible when there 
is full civic and political freedom for the teacher ; that there 
can be no beneficial employment for children of school age ; 
that the employment of children in compulsory attendance 


at school should be prohibited; that the Executive be 
asked to make further representations to the Lord Chancellor 
urging the need for more teacher-magistrates, especially for 
Juvenile courts, and that local education authorities be 
pressed to grant facilities to teacher-magistrates to fulfil 
their magisterial obligations. 

There was considerable criticism of the tardiness shown 
in adopting adequate protection from air perils for children 
who remained in school in the event of war operations ; and 
a strong plea was made for the prompt completion of 
protective measures. 

The Publishers’ Exhibition, one of the most interesting 
and comprehensive held at any conference of teachers, was 
held in two large rooms which housed exhibits of all the 
leading publishing houses. It was visited by crowds of 
teachers—many from surrounding districts who were not 
official representatives to the Conference. The guide to the 
Exhibition contained fifty-three pages of interesting 
descriptions of the ninety-six stalls shown. Scarborough 
was announced as the next Easter Conference town. 


CONFERENCE OF EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 


The usual meeting of members and officials of the local 
education authorities, held on Tuesday, was exceptionally 
well attended. Alderman W. George, Chairman of the 
Caernarvonshire Education Aw‘hority presided and called 
upon Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Board of Education, who was the chief speaker. 
Taking the long point of view he gave a general outline of 
the development of education in this country and main- 
tained that a real system was gradually being evolved, while 
admitting that there were various gaps in the structure. 
There was no tendency toward reaction at the Board and 
he believed the time was opportune for the joint considera- 
tion of problems affecting the relations of the local authorities 
and the Board. 

Referring particularly to the need for a more general 
national provision for the physical, intellectual and social 
training of adolescents between the ages of 14 and 18 years, 
Mr. Lindsay suggested a type of youth movement in the 
development of which clubs, camps, playing fields and 
evening institutes would constitute important social factors. 
He expressed the hope that education authorities would 
take the initiative in such a movement. He considered the 
claim for smaller classes as one which should receive sym- ` 
pathy in a plan of educational reform. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLMASTERS 


A? might have been expected, the new President of the 
National Association of Schoolmasters, Mr. W. 
Barford, took care, in his inaugural address at Nottingham, 
to lay stress on the distinctive objects of the Association. 
The State, he said, fatally weakens the educational service 
when it undervalues the place of men in the schools and 
ignores conditions vital to the full educational development 
of boys. Boys’ schools and junior and senior mixed schools 
are being placed under the executive control of women. 
Nearly 4,000 women are teaching purely boys’ classes. 
Authorities are receiving sharp reminders that parental 
opinion is overwhelmingly in favour of bringing boys up 
to be men and not the neutral products of a feminine 
environment. Referring to the objection felt to serving 
under women, he said that only a nation heading for a 
madhouse would force upon men, many married with 
families, such a position as service under spinster head- 
mistresses. The policy of men serving under women with 
rates of pay equal only to that deemed necessary to attract 
and maintain a spinster in security totally ignored the 
inescapable responsibilities forced upon men as men. “ We 
(Continued on page 308) 
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ENGLISH 
THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY. New Volumes. 


General Editor: GUY BOAS, M.A. 


SHORT MODERN PLAYS: Second Series. Selected and edited by 4 | 


S. R. LITTLEWOOD formerly dramatic critic of The Morning Post. 28. 6d. 

Plays by Russell Thorndike, Reginald Arkell, Laurence Housman, Eden ier iy Thomas Hardy, 
Robert Barr, Sidney Ransom, W. S. Gilbert, A. A. Milne, C. E. Lawrence, Edgar Wallace, Sean O’Casey, 
and H. C. G. Stevens. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By JONATHAN SWIFT. The First Three Voyages. ( 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by F. E. BUDD, B.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in English n 
Language and Literature, Queen Mary College, University of London. With Illustrations by 
C. E. BROCK. as. 6d. 


MORE POEMS OLD AND NEW. Selected and Edited by A. S. / 


CAIRNCROSS, M.A., D.Litt., and JAMES K. SCOBBIE, M.A. 2s. 6d. N 


PROSE SELECTIONS, WITH EXERCISES : A Literary Companion to ! 


An English Course for Schools. By M. ALDERTON PINK, M.A. Third Year, 2s. Fourth i 
Year, 2s. 3d. Parts I, 1s. 6d. & II, 18. 9d. Ready shortly. 4 


These books contain short stories, essays and articles, and some passages of novels which have i 


unity apart from their context. Although the books are designed to serve as companions to the com- ,/ 
piler’s English Course for Schools, they can also be used quite independently. ( 

SELECTIONS FROM MODERN POETS: An Anthology, ) 
1918-1938. Selected and edited by MAURICE WOLLMAN, M.A. Senior English ’ 
Master, Barking Abbey School. [Ready shortly 


The aim of this Anthology is to give a survey of twenty years of post-war poetry in England. No 
poem is included that was published before the end of the war. 


HUMOROUS READINGS FROM CHARLES DICKENS: 


An Anthology. With an Introduction and Critical synopses of the Novels by . 


PETER HAWORTH, M.A., B.Litt. Ph.D., Professor of English at Rhodes University College 
(University of South Africa). 3s. 6d. 


| FRENCH AND GERMAN 7 
LE FILS DU GRAND-FERRE: Roman Historique. By ROBERT ; 


JEAN-BOULAN. Edited by P. G. WILSON, M.Sc. Supervisor, Department of Education, ? 
King’s College, London. (Modern French Series.) 2s. i 

A short historical novel dealing with episodes in French history likely to interest and instruct young ‘ 
people in this country. 


DER RADIO-DETEKTIV: Eine Abenteuerliche Geschichte, 


By LEONHARD ROGGEVEEN. Edited by JACK RIVERS, M.A., Assistant Modern Language 
Master, Manchester Grammar School. (Modern German Series.) 2s. 6d. 

Should appeal to the young student of German. The style is simple, the vocabulary modern and not 
too extensive for second or third year students, and the story i has humour, excitement and an 
interest that is maintained to the end. 

MUSIC 


FRENCH SONGS, Arranged by Sir WALFORD DAVIES, K.C.V.O., and selected by 
L. LAMPORT-SMITH, M.A. (Oxon.) Pupils’ Edition: Manilla Cover, 1s. 6d. Teachers’ Edition: 
Manilla Cover, 6s. 

This collection of popular French songs and folk-songs, with pianoforte accompaniments, is i 
presented with the object of bringing before English-speaking peoples a branch of French music i 
which approximates to their own in tunefulness and rhythm. It is hoped that the collection, more : \ 
extensive than any now in use in this country, will induce a wider knowledge of French songs in / 
British schools, and add to the interest of many school concert programmes. 


GEOGRAPHY / 
A MAP BOOK OF EUROPE for School Certificate Forms. By 


A. FERRIDAY, M.Sc., Geography Master at Okehampton Grammar School. 18. 9d. 


\ 

/ 

This book follows the same method as that adopted in tit author’s earlier volume, A Map Book \ 

of the British Isles. Each map is faced by a page that explains most of the details shown on the map, V 
and, in some cases, supplements these. . 
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CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1940 


JULY AND DECEMBER, 1940 


ENGLISH 


Dickens.—A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With Intro- 
duction by G. K. CHESTERTON and Notes by Guy 
Boas, M.A. 2s. 6d. [School 

—— A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Edited by H. G. 
BUEHLER. 2s. [School 

George Eliot—SILAS MARNER. Edited by E. L. 
GuLick and H. Y. MOFFETT. 2s. 6d. [School 

Hardy.—UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. Edited 


by ADRIAN ALINGTON. 2s. 6d. {School 
—— UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 2s. net. 
[School 


Readings from the Scientists : an Anthology. Edited 
by J. E. Mason, M.A. 2s. [School 
Shakespeare.— AS YOU LIKE | IT. Edited by K. 
DEIGHTON. 28. [School 
— AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by CiceLy Boas. 
Scholar's Library. 2s. [School 
—— AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by Prof. C. H. 


HERFORD. is. 6d. net. {School 
—— MACBETH. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 
[School 


—— MACBETH. Edited by M. ALDERTON PINK. 
Scholar’s Library. 2s. {School 
—— MACBETH. Edited by Prof. C. H. HERFORD. 


Is. 6d. net. [School 
Sheridan.—THE RIVALS. Edited by ROBERT 
HERRING. Is. 6d. [School 


An Anthology of Poetry from Spenser to Arnold. 
Edited by WILLIAM WitTs, M.A. 5s. net. 

This anthology provides in a convenient and 

compact form those poems which are included in 


ENGLIS H—conid. 


the General English Literature syllabus for the 
School Certificate Examination of the University 
of Cambridge. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Horace.—ODES.—Book II. With Introduction, Notes 
and Vocabulary by T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [School 
ODES. Book II. With Introduction and Notes 
by T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 6d. [School 
Virgil—_AENEID. Book X. Edited by S. G. Owen, 
M.A. 2s. (School 
Caesar.—_ THE GALLIC WAR. Book VII. Edited by 
od J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 
(Junior 

VirgiL AENEID. BOOK X. Edited by S. G. OWEN, 


M.A. 2s. [Junior 
Euripides.—ALCESTIS. Edited by Rev. M. A. 
BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. { School 


Homer.—ILIAD. Books XIII—XXIV. Edited by 
W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. M.-A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 


78. [School 
Plato.—APOLOGY OF SOCRATES. Edited by 
HAROLD WILLIAMSON, M.A. 3s. [School 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book II. Edited by Rev. 
A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. {School 
Euripides.—ALCESTIS. Edited by Rev. M. A. 
BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. [Junior 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book II. Edited by 
Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. as. [Junior 


Complete List including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1940 


JULY AND DECEMBER, 1940 


ENGLISH 


Chaucer. —THE NUN’S PRIEST’S TALE. Edited by 
A. W. POLLARD. ıs. 6d. [School 
Defoe.— ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited by CLIFTON 
OHNSON. 28. (Junior 


Kinglake.—EOTHEN. Edited by Guy Boas, M.A. 
2s. 6d. {School 
Modern Poetry, 1922-1934. Edited by MAURICE 
WOLLMAN. 2s. 6d. [School 


Shakespeare.—AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by K. 
DEIGHTON. 2s. [School 
—— AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by CicELy Boas. 
Scholar's Library. 2s. [School 
—— AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by Prof. C. H. 


HERFORD. Is. 6d. net. [School 
—— MACBETH. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 
[School 


— MACBETH. Edited by M. ALDERTON PINK, 
M.A. Scholar's Library. 2s. {School 
—— MACBETH. Edited by Prof. C. H. HERFORD. 
1s. 6d. net. [School 
—— MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by K. 
DEIGHTON. 2s. Junior 
—— MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by P. H. B. 
Lyon, M.A. Scholar's Library. 2s. [Junior 
—— MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by Prof. 
C. H. HERFORD. Is. 6d. net. [Junior 


ENG LIS H—ontd. 


enekecvente: —RICHARDII. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 
[School and Junior 

-——— “RICHARD II. Edited by LionEL ALDRED. With 
Introduction by St. JOHN ERvINE. Scholar’s 
Library. 2s. [School and Junior 
—— RICHARD II. Edited by Prof. C. H. HERFORD. 
Is. 6d. net. [School and Junior 
Swift—GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. The First Three 
YORE Edited by F. E. Bupp, B.A., Ph.D. 

s. 6d. [School 

-— ‘GULLIVER’ S TRAVELS. Edited by CLIFTON 
JOHNSON. 2s. [School 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Caesar.—_-THE GALLIC WAR. Books II and III. 
Edited by Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, LL.D. 2s. 
[School and Junior 

Cicero.— PRO LEGE MANILIA. Edited by A. S. 


Wivkins, Litt.D. 3s. [School 
Virgil. AEN EID. Book VI. Edited by T. E. PAGE, 
M.A. 2s. [School 


Plato.—CRITO and Part of the PHAEDO. Edited . 


by Prof. C. H. KEENE, M.A. 3s. [School 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book IV. Edited by 
Rev. E. D. STONE, M.A. 2s. [School 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 
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do not desire to escape these responsibilities, but we declare 
that policies which refuse recognition of these duties strike 
at the very roots of social morality and at the future of family 
life. These policies have already struck a mortal blow at 
the real foundations of education in the rural areas, where, 
if madness continues, the schoolmaster soon will be no more.” 

But Mr. Barford had other things to say which will 
command a more general assent. Teachers must remain 
privileged servants of their generation. The permanent 
greatness of this and every land could be built only on a 
sound morality. The enemy was not across the water, but 
in the degeneration of ourselves. They must help demo- 
cracy, through its children, to rediscover ethico-religious 
standards as a basis for national education, or succumb to 
the seductive pseudo-standards of the totalitarian states. 
Our technical greatness failed us if we failed to lead the 
nations toward world citizenship. 

The present system of selecting pupils for post-primary 
schools at the age of 11 came in for considerable criticism, 
one speaker saying that some who gained admission to 
secondary schools were ‘‘ burnt out ” before long, and that 
misfits were numerous. 

A resolution on the European situation promised support 
for the Government in action designed to prevent further 
destruction of the principle of democracy, on the ground that 
educational reform would be nullified unless the spectre of 
aggression were removed. 


INSTITUTE OF HANDICRAFT TEACHERS 


HE annual Conference of the Institute of Handicraft 

Teachers, Inc., was held during Easter at Bedford 
Modern School, where a large number of members gathered 
for the various meetings, including the annual general 
meeting and the installation of the new President, Mr. 
Edward F. Warner, M.Coll.H., of London. 

In his Presidential address Mr. Warner took as his theme 
the relation of education and industry, and, giving trade 
figures which certainly were not inspiring, cautioned us not 
to allow a policy of laissez faire to lose our overseas trade 
and with it the means to live. Stressing the attitude of the 
black-coated worker toward the man who wore blue 
overalls, he said that no one would dispute that the true 
function of education was to be creative, and to create 
skill and so confer a higher social status upon any person 
who did not at present possess it. This was a problem 
worthy of the attention of those who had the education of the 
people at heart. 

Let us realize that a cabinet-maker who can handle his 
tools with the precision of a surgeon, pick his timber and 
design with the eye of a connoisseur, impart his skill to an 
apprentice, is, in his way, supremely well educated. We, 
an industrial nation, were educating some 25 per cent of 
our most intelligent children for occupations other than the 
workshop, and, if the sccondary schools were to be kept 
filled and the child population continued to decrease, the 
proportion would rise much higher, and be questioned “ Can 
industry get on without brains in the workshop or are they 
only required in the office ? ” 

Education should bring the pupil into close contact with 
the affairs of life in order to make him understand its 
difficulties and delights, and to prepare him for its realities : 
if this were not done we were in danger of equipping our 
unemployed with culture when they were starving for bread. 

An. address was delivered by Dr. Schofield, Principal of 
the Loughborough Training College and a member of the 
Consultative Committee on Secondary Education, in which 
the recently published “ Spens Report ” was the subject. 
Dr. Schofield led his audience through the intricacies of 
the report with a confidence derived from his intimate 
knowledge of the work done by the Committee and long 
hours of personal study of the problems. 

As was to be expected, there was a division of opinion on 
many of the points raised by both speakers, and also on the 
implications of the Report. In fact it would be quite 
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correct to say that both speakers were deliberately provoca- 
tive in their addresses, stimulating thoughts in the minds 
of the audience which will demand further consideration. 

The ceremony of Installation of new Members and Fellows 
of the College of Handicraft followed, and in the evening a 
reception was given by the Mayor and Mayoress of Bedford. 

The annual general meeting dealt largely with internal 
business, but several resolutions were passed dealing with 
matters of national importance. The election of officers 
resulted in Mr. John Halliday of Oxford being elected as 
Vice-President, the other officers being re-elected without 
Opposition. 

A lecture-demonstration on “ New Materials in the Craft 
Room ” was given by Mr. F. G. Woodiwiss, N.R.D., in 
which the speaker introduced his audience to a number of 
modern plastics and demonstrated the use of them in the 
craft room. 

All the Conference meetings were well attended and were 
dominated by an enthusiasm which was most inspiring, 
and which has an immense value both to those who 
teach and those who study craft subjects in the schools 
of our country. 


ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN SCIENCE TEACHERS 


HE Association of Women Science Teachers held an 
Extraordinary General Meeting on March 4, 1939, at 
St. Paul’s Girls’ School, London, by kind permission of the 
Governors and the High Mistress, to consider : 
1. The Spens Report in its relation to Science in the 
Curriculum; and 

2. The Report on General Science, Part 2, recently 

published by the Science Masters’ Association. 

At the morning meeting Dr. Dawson, the President of 
the Association, presided, and at the afternoon meeting 
Miss Bailey, Headmistress of the Queen Mary School, 
Lytham, and Vice-President of the Association, presided. 

The Report sces the value of ‘‘ the natural sciences when 
vitally taught ’’, and emphasizes the need for general 
interest, but it indicates that this might require less time 
than a formal study. The idea that the wider study of 
science might require less time was questioned, but members 
were in agreement that there was still room for pruning 
and taking stock of the topics which were included so that 
the science teaching might instil the desire ‘“‘ to search for 
truth, goodness and beauty ” and give some understanding 
of the part played in the modern world by the forces of 
science. Some felt that the emphasis on English subjects 
as the core of the curriculum might subordinate science, 
but it was agreed that all subjects had an important part to 
play in the teaching of English. 

In the afternoon, Miss Casswell, Headmistress of the 
Edgbaston High School for Girls, gave an interesting 
report on the minimum syllabuses for General Science, 
which have been drawn up by the Joint Matriculation 
Board of the Northern Universities. The minimum 
syllabus does not have a bias in any particular direction, 
and it tries to achieve unity through a study of forms of 
energy, the material environment and the plants and animals 
of the environment. The syllabus is such that under 
ordinary conditions there should be time for revision 
and for the introduction of other material which will give 
the individual teachers freedom of choice. The second paper 
for an extended syllabus naturally requires more time, and 
there would necessarily be opportunity for greater selection 
and deeper study of sections in which there might be greater 
interest. This would involve effort to suit the work to the 
special circumstances and environment of the school. 

Throughout the meeting it could be seen that there was a 
real and deep appreciation by science teachers of the need 
to make the teaching such that “it should reveal the 
influence of scientific thought and achievement in the 
evolution of our present-day civilization, and that it should 
indicate its possibilities, for good and evil, in the future of 
the human race ”’. 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL JUBILEE EXHIBITION 
EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


FLDUCATION was very adequately represented at 
the Jubilee Exhibition held at the County Hall 
from March 21 to April 4. The visitor was enabled to 
learn something of the work done in art schools, infants’ 
and nursery schools, junior and senior elementary 
schools, central schools, secondary schools, technical 
schools and evening institutes, and to witness perfor- 
mances of great merit by children in the Conference Hall. 
Within the limits of a short article it is not possible 
to do more than mention some of the more striking 
features that presented themselves. It was most 
interesting, for example, to watch the top class of an 
infants’ school having a lesson in reading. These children 
of 7 or 8 read unprepared passages extremely well, and 
some short compositions they produced showed great 
promise. Two performances by infants in the Conference 
Hall were also very pleasing ; in one, the children sang 
some London songs very beautifully ; in the other, some 
small people gave a percussion band performance with 
obvious enjoyment, led by a little conductor who was 
much pleased with himself. 

Some boys in a junior school were building up an 
encyclopaedia. The procedure is that the boy chooses 
a topic that interests him, goes to a library or other 
source for his facts, collects pictures from newspapers, 
makes drawings and writes a short composition on the 
subject. This individual method, giving the initiative 
to the child, with opportunities for variety of approach, 
is having valuable results with boys of 11. 

The exhibition of handweaving, colour printing and 
metal work done in senior schools was most impressive 
and showed what can be done by the best of the children 
who are not fortunate enough to secure admission to 
secondary or central schools. 

There were also some fine woodwork and metalwork 
from the central schools, and a most ingenious electrical 


map on which by pressing knobs you could gain instant 
information about products and climatic regions. A 
school zoo, complete with rabbits, white mice and guinea 
pigs, was another feature here. And in watching pupils 
doing some mathematical work the writer experienced 
a wicked joy in noticing the sort of mistakes he had 
been trying for years to eradicate ! 

In the secondary school room were some extraordinarily 
good mathematical models showing different ways of 
representing equations in three variables by building 
up surfaces in three dimensions. Here, too, boys were 
demonstrating how a school magazine was produced. 
An inspection of some sixth form exercise books that 
were on view gave an impression of great efficiency in 
all subjects represented. 

A notable feature of the exhibition was the ready 
courtesy extended to those who wished for explanations 
of what was going on. Those in charge, whether pupils 
or teachers, were tireless in answering what must often 
have seemed to be ignorant and tiresome inquiries. 
They were there to enlighten the visitor and their heart 
was in the job. 

Many more things might be mentioned—scenes from 
Shakespeare finely produced, physical training displays, 
excellent pottery and sculpture from the art schools, 
trade and craft exhibits from the technical schools, work 
done by handicapped children in the residential schools, 
cookery classes, dancing by children of various ages, 
speech training—but lack of space forbids detailed 
reference to these. This, however, must be said in 
conclusion. There was ample evidence that the large 
number of people who visited the exhibition were 
thoroughly interested, and it may well be inferred that 
they went away satisfied that the money spent on 
education is a good investment, and that the astonishing 
progress of the last fifty years will be fully maintained. 


VARIA 


Duke of Devonshire Prize Competition, 1938.— 
The prizes for the best essays on ‘‘ The Importance of the 
Crown to the Unity of the Empire ” in connexion with the 
Competition last year, have been awarded as follows: 
H. A. G. Smith, of Repton School (ten guineas), R. A. 
Jones, of Wrekin College (five guineas), J. L. Alexander, 
of Alleyn’s School (three guineas). The Competition, which 
was instituted in 1909 by the British Empire League, is 
held annually and is open to boys of the public schools 
throughout the country. 


Ligue de |’Enseignement.—The “ Ligue de l'Enseigne- 
ment ” will commemorate the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
its foundation in July next, from the 23rd to the 30th, by 
having an International Congress devoted to ‘‘ Awakening 
and Development of Human Personality in Child and 
School-Children.’” Full particulars may be had from the 
Ligue de l'Enseignement, 110 Boulevard Maurice Lemonnier, 
Brussels, Belgium. 


The Library Association Record for March, 1939, is notable 
for a new feature under the direction of Mr. B. M. Headicar, 
whereby notes on current government publications are 
printed in convenient form. They will probably be reprinted 
for filing purposes and will thus constitute a very useful 
index to professional literature. A note on school libraries 
urges the need for providing adequate libraries in junior 
and central schools as well as in secondary schools. The 
rival claims of the Dewey, Bliss and Cheltenham schemes 
of classification are reported as having been discussed at the 
annual general mecting of the School Library Section: this 
is a topic of which more is bound to be heard. 


ERRATUM.—We regret a misstatement in the note referring 
to Mrs. Elsie Parker on page 233 of the April number. 
The recommendation of the West Ham Education Com- 
mittee was to the West Ham Borough Council, and not to 
the London County Council. 
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TOPICS AND EVENTS 


Inauguration of the new Institut Français Building. 
—Institut Français members had grown so used to 
Dr. Saurat’s references to the Promised Land that it seemed 
incredible when we heard that the building designed by 
Patrice Bonnet and Georges Loukomski, was really to be 
opened by Her Royal Highness Princess Mary and Monsieur 
le Président de la République, both patrons of the Institut. 
March 14, 1939, is indeed the greatest day in the proud 
history of the Institut. The new building seemed suddenly 
alive with proud and happy hosts. The civic regalia of some 
of the guests and the gold and scarlet and purple academic 
robes of the universities of two nations made a wonderful 
blaze of colour against the glistening white marble of the 
great staircase. It is seldom that we see in England the 
green braided uniform of the Académie Frangaise. In the 
new theatre the 400 members of the Institut chatting 
together in French or English were indeed evidence of the 
work of the Institut. The stage, bedecked with fragrant 
garlands, was soon resplendent with distinguished people. 
Her Royal Highness carried the roses which a French girl 
had offered her and Mme. Lebrun carried carnations pre- 
sented to her by a little English girl. The music of the two 
National Anthems seemed to symbolize the sympathy 
which exists between two nations whose temperaments 
differ so widely. The Dean of the University of Lille 
expressed the goodwill of the University of France—of 
which the Institut is a Faculty. Monsieur Georges Duhamel 
brought messages of goodwill from the Académie Frangaise, 
and Lord Askwith, representing the Institut Council, spoke 
of the work of the Institut and asked Her Royal Highness 
to declare the building open. In unhesitating and perfectly 
delivered French the Princess made a beautifully adequate 
speech which was received with great enthusiasm. The 
simplicity and sincerity of the President’s eloquent speech 
were particularly moving. He spoke of the heritage of 
learning and the international wealth of culture that is our 
common property. He made reference to the 400 Lycée 
pupils—children of many nationalities besides French and 
English who were growing up together and learning to 
understand each other. In a delightfully informal way 
the President and Mme. Lebrun paid a visit to these pupils 
assembled in the gymnasium, and in the same friendly way 
they walked round and admired the building. As they left 
the Institut I think we all felt the grave note that had 
tempered the festivities. The Institut Français seemed to 
stand now as one of the paths to peace. 


Dalcroze Eurhythmics.—A Demonstration was held in 
the Scala Theatre on Saturday, February 25, in which boys 
of Rotherhithe New Road School and students of the London 
School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics took part. The Warden of 
the Ingham Memorial House, in her opening address, 
declared that any beauty to be found in a display of this 
kind was in fact evolved quite apart from the main purpose 
of eurhythmics, which was simply and solely a didactic one 
—to teach music through movement. To one reared in 
the more conservative traditions of music, it was a fascina- 
ting experience to watch the boys, under their master, 
Mr. E. A. Long, show a perfect grasp of time, rhythm and 
form—not merely in the “‘ beating and stepping ” of rhythms 
given out to them, but in the invention by each boy of 
individual and original patterns. 

The students of the Dalcroze School, under Miss Ethel 
Driver, showed in a series of exercises how the system was 
applied to the education of the musician and conductor. 
Complete muscular co-ordination was aimed at, so that two 
of the students were able to play an “ Air’’ from a Handel 
Suite, at two pianos, the one breaking off when the con- 
ductor indicated, and the other resuming. Another of the 
students improvised a Trio for a Minuet played by Miss 
Driver. One wonders just how stringent is the oral training 


and testing which leads to such results. But the “ tour de 
force ” of the morning was the Prelude and Fugue in 
C Sharp Minor by Bach, ingeniously interpreted by the 
students without reducing the master-musician to the 
incredibly mechanical level some analysers of the “ 48” 
seem to imply. 


New Nursery School.—The Kintore Way Nursery 
School, Grange Road, Bermondsey, S.E. 1, was opened on 
March 1. This is a new nursery school, which has been 
erected as part of the London County Council’s programme 
of educational development, and provides accommodation 
for 120 children, from 2 to 5 years old. The aim of the 
school is the nurture, physical and mental, of children 
selected by medical examination as needing such care. 
The value of nursery schools has long been proved. Con- 
stant watch is kept on the physical well-being of the children 
by frequent medical examinations; there is a regular rest 
period for the children every day ; and three meals a day, 
prepared from a carefully selected dietary, are provided. 
The nursery school has a longer school day than the ordinary 
school, the hours being from 8.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. The 
children remain at school all day and this enables them to 
have a long midday rest. The work of the Kintore Way 
Nursery School is not limited to the children: a mothers’ 
club has already been started and evening meetings and 
talks have been held. The school is already on the way to 
becoming a force for the social betterment of the 
neighbourhood. 


Juvenile Employment.—The first section fourth Annual 
Report of the London Regional Advisory Council for 
Juvenile Employment for the year 1938 reviews briefly 
the new legislation affecting the employment and welfare 
of juveniles which came into operation during the year. 
The Council emphasize the importance of the adoption by 
the Local Education Authorities around London of a common 
procedure for granting exemptions, and point out the steps 
they have taken to achieve this object. The second 
section of the Report is devoted to a review with statistics 
of the juvenile employment position in the regional area 
during 1938. Though the demand for juvenile labour 
compared with the previous year had slackened somewhat, 
the registers of unemployed boys and girls were still very 
low and very few juveniles had remained unemployed for 
any considerable period. Over half of the boys and girls 
registered at the twenty-three Employment Exchanges in 
London itself remained without employment for less than 
one week, and only 1'5 per cent of the boys and o'5 per cent 
of the girls were unemployed for over three months. In 
spite of the lessened demand, the number of vacancies 
filled in the regional area was 145,559, or nearly 1,000 more 
than in the previous year. The Report is published by 
H.M. Stationery Office, price 3d., and is obtainable from 
York House, Kingsway, or any bookseller. 


The Burnham Reports.—Revised editions of the 
Reports of the Burnham Committees on the salaries of 
teachers have now been published. The full titles are the 
Fourth Report of the Burnham Committee on Scales of 
Salaries for Teachers in Public Elementary Schools, 1938; 
the Third Report of the Burnham Committee on Scales of 
Salaries for Teachers in Secondary Schools, 1938; and the 
Third Report of the Burnham Committee on Scales of 
Salaries for Teachers in Technical and Art Schools, 1938. 
These reports follow those issued in February, 1927, and are 
intended for codification. They contain no new matters 
of substance beyond amendments made by the Committees 
and accepted by the Board. But, in order to amalgamate 
such amendments with the existing texts, certain modi- 
fications of drafting were necessary, and, in addition, 

(Continued on page 912) 
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SELECTED (JJP CLAssBooks 


ARITHMETIC 


By C. H. Hix, M.A., and P. G. Wetrorp, B.A. 
Books I, II, III. Each book, 1s. 6d. With Ans., rs. od. 
Book IV, 18. 3d. With Answers, 1s. 6d. 

This series constitutes a three or four years’ course 
and covers all the work usually attempted AP to the 
end of the School Certificate year. Large modern type 
is used throughout and the presentation of all parts of 
the subject-matter is up to date. 
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GROUNDWORK OF ECONOMICS 


By R. D. RicuHarps, Ph.D., B.Sc. (Econ.). Third 
Edition. 58. 

A sound elementary course in which special attention 
has been given to the arrangement and general treat- 
ment of the subject-matter of economics ; the concen- 
tration on the affairs of everyday life ; and the frequent 
references to economic history. Will be found specially 
suitable for Matriculation and similar examinations. 


PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTS 


By A. J. FAVELL, B.Sc. (Econ.), A.C.1.S. 58. Also in two parts. PartI. as.6d. PartII. 38. Key. 7s. 6d. 


A new and widely-used class-book written in conformity with present-day ideas on the teaching of book- 
keeping, and in line with modern business practice. The subject is treated from the earliest stages to 8 
required for the School Certificate, and the Royal Society of Arts Intermediate examinations. 


A PRIMER OF LITERARY CRITICISM 


By G. E. Hoiztincwortn, M.A. 


Second Edition. 28. 6d. 


“ Here is a book for which many a school has been looking for years, and most successfully has the author accom- 
plished his seemingly easy but really difficult task of providing legitimate guidance for the beginner in literary 


criticism.” —Tbe Journal of Education. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE (Revised Version). 


as. 3d. 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES (Revised Version). 


2s. 3d. 


Edited by Rev. W. E. Beck, M.A., Principal of St. Paul’s College, Cheltenham. 


The first two volumes in an attractive new series of classbooks in Religious Knowledge specially prepared for use 
in the middle and upper forms of schools. Introduction, notes, maps, and illustrations are included. 


EDITIONS OF PRESCRIBED TEXTS FOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 1940 


With Introduction, Notes and (where required) Glossary 


Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board 
Chaucer.—The Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales. By A. J. Wyarr, M.A. 2nd Ed. 


Paper Covers, 1s. gd. Stiff Boards, as. 
Milton.—Paradise 


Lost, Books I and II. B 
G. E. Hoiurncwortn, M.A., and A. F. 
Warr, M.A. as. 3d. 

Oxford 

Kinglake.—Eothen. By B. J. Hayes, M.A. 

With Map. as. 6d. 

Swift.—Gulliver’s Travels, Parts I and I. 

By A. J. Wyatt, M.A. as. 6d. 


Cambridge 
Eliot.—Silas Marner. By G. E. Ho .tinc- 
WORTH, M.A. as. 6d. 


Northern Universities Joint Matriculation Board 

Milton.—Comus and Selected Poems. By 
A. S. Coriins, Ph.D., M.A. as. 

Sheridan.—The School for Scandal and The 
Critic. By W. H. Low and Dr. A. S. CoLLINSs. 


as. 6d. 

Swift.—Gulliver’s Travels, Parts I, II and II. 
By A. J. Wratr, M.A., and HAROLD 
OssBorneE, M.A. 38. 6d. 


A Complete Catalogue of Educational Publications may be had post free on request 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS LD. 


25 ST. GILES HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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opportunity has been taken to restate one or two sections 
and notes in order to bring their terms into line with modern 
practice. 


Adjustments in the Scales.—Certain sections of the 
Reports incorporate amendments not previously notified 
by the Board to Local Education Authorities. These include 
Section 3 (b) of the Elementary Report, which reads: 
“ These shall be added to the scale provided that the 
maximum shall not thereby be exceeded : (i) One increment 
for Certificated Teachers who either have completed a three 
years’ period of training or are graduates of a British Uni- 
versity. (ii) Two increments for Certificated Teachers who 
are graduates of a British University, and have also com- 
pleted a four years’ period of training.” In the Secondary 
Report a new paragraph has been added to Appendix III 
providing for a recalculation of the sum allowed for addi- 
tions to scale salaries, where there is a substantial increase 
in the number of pupils resulting from the structural 
enlargement of a school after October 1, 1935. In the Tech- 
nical Report, the Associateship of the Textile Institute now 
appears as one of the qualifications entitling a teacher to 
be placed on the Graduate Scale. Previous amendments 
to Section 7 of the Secondary and Technical Reports having 
been withdrawn, the Committees are again engaged in 
framing amendments in regard to the placing of teachers 
of Handicraft on the Graduate Scale. The Reports are 
obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office, price 6d. net each. 


Revision of the Milk in Schools Scheme.—The Board 
of Education have issued an Administrative Memorandum 
to Local Education Authorities concerning the revised 
arrangements made by the Milk Marketing Board and 
approved by the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries for 
the operation of the Milk in Schools Scheme. The principal 
amendment is an extension of the existing scheme so that 
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children who normally get milk may continue to do so 
when absent from school through illness, if the parents can 
arrange for the milk to be fetched. On October 1, 1938, 
the last date for which figures are available, over 2,677,000 
children in public elementary schools, and over 204,000 in 
schools of other types, were taking milk under the scheme. 
It is supplied at 1$d. per pint. Copies of the revised 
arrangements may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, price Id. 


Local Education Authority Items.—We note that a 
special sub-committee stresses the desirability of the 
provision of at least one residential open-air school for 
Lancashire. The Leicestershire Education Committee has 
increased the minimum standard fee for grammar school 
fee-paying pupils to {15 15s. per annum where the present 
fees are below this amount. 


The British Institute of Adult Education.—The 
Annual Report of the British Institute of Adult Education 
shows a record of continued activity which was evident to 
those who attended the 1938 Conference of the Institute at 
Oxford. The work in progress includes an education scheme 
for hospitals by means of informal discussion talks, the 
continuation of circulating exhibitions of paintings, and the 
administration of a trust-fund to enable unemployed men 
and women to attend Summer Schools and residential 
colleges. The B.1.A.E. are preparing a plan for an Institute 
of Art Education, an enterprise which is to be commended, 
though the times are not as propitious as they might be. 
They hope, also, to complete an inquiry for the Rowntree 
Trust on the working of the Educational Settlements, of 
which there are no less than thirty in this country. We 
hope the Inquiry will, in due course, be published. If its 
findings are as stimulating as those of the last Inquiry, 
happily entitled Learn and Live, it should be a most useful 
piece of work. 


The JUNE issue of THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will contain: 


“ Education for Citizenship ” 


MATHEMATICS AND EDUCATION 


(i) Prof. Eric Tempre BELL, Professor of Mathematics, California Institute of Technology. 
(11) C. T. Datrry, M.A., B.Sc., The Roan School, Greenwich. 


Visible History. LesLie BERKELEY, Assistant Master, Sloane School. 


Pendulum’s Swing. 


F. H. Spencer, LL.B., D.Sc., Late Chief Inspector to the L.C.C. 


Forthcoming Articles include: 
THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION, Professor J. H. NicHotson, Principal of University College, Hull. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 
(i) by Professor Isaran BOWMAN ; 
(ii) C. E. ROBINSON. 


(ii) L. S. SUGGATE. 


WALTON. 


(i) by Professor LanceLor HOGBEN ; 


EDUCATION AND PROPAGANDA, by Professor C. M. ATLEE. 
PROBLEMS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, by F. A. RnG. 
DESIGN IN EDUCATION, by Miss L. Le T. Swann. 


(ii) by Dr. Gramer. GEOGRAPHY 
CLASSICAL LANGUAGES (i) R. H. S. Crossman ; 
SOME CURRENT 
THE JUNIOR SCHOOL, by Wituam 
THE CHARLOTTE MASON METHODS, 


by H. W. HousEHotp. MATHEMATICS AT THE CROSS-ROADS, by G. L. Parsons. PLATO AND 


THE DICTATORS, by Cnarres Race. 
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PHILIPS’ 


FUNDAMENTAL 
SCHOOL ATLAS 


The Atlas is designed to provide a sound basis for 
geographical study, and is suitable for use in Senior 
Schools, Central Schools, and in the middle forms of 
Secondary and Public Schools. The two last will find it 
especially valuable during the early school course, before 
the more advanced work for the School Certificate, 
requiring a more advanced atlas, is commenced. 
Bearing in mind the amount of detail that those using it 
may reasonably be expected to assimilate, all inessential 
matter has been sacrificed in the preparation of the maps 
and only salient facts have been recorded. An attempt 
has been made to do this in such a manner that the 
pupil can obtain a clear image, simple and broad enough 
to enable him to grasp the fundamental lessons of the 
maps with comparative ease. In fact, clarity of presen- 
tation has been made the keynote of the Atlas. Each 
map deals only with a single subject. To avoid over- 
crowding, only essential names have been included on 
the maps. 


Size g by 11 inches. Limp cloth 35. 3d. 


The Atlas treats comprehensively the main 
aspects of Geography : 


Skytogen boards 35. 


RELIEF (Form lines and Layer colouring). 


CLIMATE (Temperature, Seasonal and Annual 
Rainfall Pressure and Winds). 


VEGETATION. 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY (distribution of Popu- 
lation, Races, Languages and the various 
Nations of the World). 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY (Man in Industry, 
Agriculture, Pastoral Farming, and Forestry). 


George Philip@ Son Ltd. 


32 Fleet St., London, E.C. 4 
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University College 
SOUTHAMPTON 


Three Halls of Residence, organized on 
collegiate lines, accommodating 335 students. 


Extensive grounds and playing fields. 
Rowing. 

The College is organized in Faculties of 
Arts, Pure Science, Engineering, Education, 
Economics and Commerce, and in Depart- 
ments of Law, Music and Navigation. 
Special facilities for Research are provided 
in each Faculty. 


The Degrees awarded to students of the 
College are those of the University of London. 


Inclusive fee for tuition and residence, 
£95-£110. 
Numerous Scholarships from £40-£100 
per annum are awarded annually. 


A Calendar of the College may be obtained free 
on application to the Registrar. 


University of Manchester 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 


COURSE OF TRAINING for 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


Dean of the Faculty of Education : 


Ellis Llwyd Jones,Reader in the Education of the Deaf, and peer of 
the Department of Education of the Deaf : Irene R. Ewing, M .8c. 


The Course, if satisfactorily nas saliai" entitles noaa nore recognition 


cation for residence should be made to the W 
further information can be obtained on application to Mrs. PEWNO, 
the Department of education of the Deaf. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
DOMESTIC STUDIES 


The Council conducts Examinations and issues 
Certificates in HOUSECRAFT, COOKERY and 


NEEDLECRAFT, to meet the requirements of 
Secondary Schools taking part-time and post- 
scholastic courses. 


Full particulars on application to the Secretary, N.C.D.S., 
Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. I. 
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CONFERENCES, COURSES AND TOURS 


Vacation Courses for Teachers and Students.— 
The Board of Education compile each year a List of 
Vacation Courses to be held in England, Wales and Scotland. 
The list for 1939 (List 180) is now available, and is obtain- 
able from H.M. Stationery Office, price 6d. The courses, 
which comprise a great variety of subjects, include those 
arranged by the Board of Education, by Local Education 
Authorities, by University bodies, by Associations of 
Teachers and other institutions and bodies, and in Scotland 
by the National Committee for the Training of Teachers. 
The List provides particulars of the subject, place and date 
of each course with the fees charged, and an address from 
which further particulars may be obtained. 


Slough Social Centre Youth Conference.—Lord Hugh 
Cecil, Provost of Eton, set the tone of the conference 
with his somewhat provocative question, ‘‘ Fitness for 
what ?’’ Quite apart from the useful and interesting 
information he gave us, Mr. Newsom of the National, 
Fitness Council, tickled both our curiosity and our sense of 
humour by references to his unhappy struggles—(a) with an 
international delegation, and (b) with a women’s institute. 
My first impression of Mr. Valentine Bell was, ‘‘ How he 
knows his kids ’’, and my second ‘“ How he loves them ”. 
He delighted his audience with anecdotes drawn from long 
experience of teaching and club work. We all laughed at the 
discomfiture of the youthful Marxist; and others who 
came into contact with Mr. Bell’s ironic tongue. His man- 
ner of speaking made those youngsters as real to us as the 
ones we meet every day. The afternoon session closed 
with perhaps the most stirring speech of all from our 
chaplain the Rev. G. H. James. No one could help 


admiring the pluck and adroitness with which Miss Flemmg 
dealt with her subject—A.R.P.—and the knowledge she 
showed of its details. Mr. Shoeten Sack summed up the 
whole spirit of the conference in maintaining that, despite 
the growing and necessary Government intervention, social 
service would always be a field where voluntary work 
supplied both the pioneers and the inspiration. 


Summer Courses in the Art of Acting and Dramatic 
Production.—The demand for further courses in the Art 
of Acting and Dramatic Production has led this summer toa 
further extension of the famous Summer Vacation Courses 
organized by the Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath, 
which have now become of international interest. These 
summer courses will be held this year in two sessions, from 
July 28 to August 11, and from August 25 to September 8. 
The courses combine an ideal holiday and fellowship in 
the company of very interesting men and women of similar 
tastes, with practical and individual instruction from leading 
producers in the art of acting and stage technique, as 
well as in the creative and literary aspects of stagecraft and 
play-writing. During the Bath sessions, motor trips to 
the famous beauty spots of the West Country (all of which 
contain matters of dramatic interest) will be organized, 
and will include Wells, Glastonbury, Salisbury, fourteenth- 
century Lacock, Stonehenge, and the adjacent sea-coasts of 
Burnham, Clevedon and Weston. A very novel feature is 
being introduced into the Second Session of the Summer 
School, which will take the form of a Drama Cruise on the 
Canadian Pacific liner s.s. Montcalm to Gibraltar, Portugal, 
Spain and North Africa. The cruise will start from London 

(Continued on page 818) 


THE ADVANTAGES 


WRITE FOR FULL CATALOGUE TO 


OF SPECIALISED STATIONERY 


The effect of good or bad stationery on hand- 
writing cannot be exaggerated, and where much 
handwriting has to be done, often hurriedly, the 
importance of a consistent supply of uniformly 
high quality stationery is apparent. 


All School Stationery supplied by the E.S.A. is 
made at Esavian House ; every kind is made to 
individual standards, and therefore successive 
supplies are of uniform quality. 


It is not alone in the quality of the paper that 
the value of Sixty Years of Specialized Experience 
is shown, but also in the variety and accuracy of 
the Rulings, and the distinctive and artistic 
appearance of the covers. 


The covers of even the cheapest exercise books 
are distinctive and pleasing in appearance, and 
many stock patterns are supplied with covers of 
different colours to distinguish the different 
rulings. Where exercise Books are made specially 
for a customer the colours can be adapted to the 
customer's own scheme. 


The Educational Supply Association Limited 
Esavian House, 18! High Holborn, W.C. | 
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— Summer Schools and Vacation Courses 


See also pages 261 and 316 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE UNIVERSITY OF NANCY 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT SPRGIAL. “COURSES FOR. FOREIGN 


Scholastic Year: November to June 
Holiday Courses : July to September 


BINGLEY VACATION COURSE aie tonne Section one 
July 26—August 8, 1939 Excursions "to the Battie-Aiside and’ the 


Vosges, Sports, Fêtes, Piscina of Nancy- 
Thermal 


, , : . Cité Universitaire and Restaurant—Board 
A residential vacation course for men and women teachers in secondary and Residence with cultured families at moderate 


elementary schools will be held between the above dates at the Training College, prices. 
Bingley, Yorkshire, and will include the following subjects : For il partiodars doriy e secretary 
Cours de 3 Place i 
THE APPROXIMATION OF THEORY AND PRACTICE IN TEACHING. Prof. BRIAN 
STANLEY, M.A. 

THE JUNIOR SCHOOL. R. W. Rica, Esq., M.A., Ph.D. 

NURSERY AND INFANTS’ SCHOOLS. Miss M. C. GLASGOW. Gi E d é Co å 

ENGLISH AND DRAMATIC WORK. P. GuRREy, Esq., Ph.D. amorgan Education Committee 

BIOLOGY. Prof. R. DOUGLAS LAURIE, M.A. ances 

ART. Miss EVELYN Grass, A.R.E., A.R.C.A., and Miss J. LAUDER, A.R.C.A. SUMMER SCHOOL, BARRY, 1939 

GEOGRAPHY. ELLIS W. HEATON, Esq., B.Sc. eT 

HANDWORK. Miss M. M. Comer, N.F.U., and Miss H. M. W. Dawson, Teacher’s Diploma, | THE THIRTY-FOURTH SUMMER SCHOOL 

Manchester Municipal School of Art. will be held at the 
DANCING AND ORGANIZED GAMES. Miss A. THORPE, Diploma Bergman Österberg College | County Schools and 
and Mrs. HARPER (Miss E. Troughton), Diploma Bedford Physical Training College. rah eres ootas T 

MUSIC. E. PRIESTLEY, Esq., L.R.A.M., B.Sc. 

SPEECH TRAINING. Miss IRENE SADLER, L.R.A.M. (Eloc.). a Art, Appreciation of Music, Handi- 
Arrangements have also been made for a number of special lectures. Embroidery, ay Talent and Teiloring, Geography, 
Teachers will be accommodated in the halls of residence, and each provided with a Needlework, Percussion Band Music, Physical Educa- 

bed-sitting room. Fee, including board, residence and tuition, £5 12s. 6d. Poe Education, Speech Training and 
A handbook containing full particulars and syllabuses will be sent free on application - say a in ae a eS Campe. 

orf tu c se 
to the Education Officer, County Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. mis EDUT ON CA ass Hall Car A IRECTOR 


KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE UNIVERSITY OF RENNES 


KENT SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS—Twenty-first Year (FRANCE) 
St. Lawrence College, Ramsgate, August 18 to September |, 1939 FRENCH COURSES FOR FOREIGNERS 
? Principal: Dr. E. ALEC WOOLF 1. HOLIDAY COURSES at SAINT-SERVAN- 
THE MODERN (CENTRAL) SCHOOL, ITS AIMS, ORGANISATION AND CURRICULUM, suR-MER, near ST. MALO, from July 18 to 
Ae nage courses h English, History, ee raphy, dick Training, General Science (with special AUGUST 31, 1939. 
erence to Elementary Biology), Biology an gious Teaching. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN: FOR TEACHERS OF SENIOR CHILDREN. = eae Atti ice Novaa a, itee o 
ORGANISATION AND METHOD IN INFANT AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS, INCLUDING JUNE 9, 1939. 

HANDWORK AND SPEECH TRAINING. o> Aherature ental pho 
ARTS AND CRAFTS, including Courses in THE TEACHING OF ART, WOODWORK, Language, , _experim netics 
METALWORK, NEEDLEWORK, BO OKBINDING. ° translation, and practical exercises, &c. 

Excursions to places of interest. Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, Folk Dancing Special diplomas—Excursions—Sea bathing. 
RESIDENCE FOR STUDENTS PROVIDED IN THE COLLEGE Apply for Prospectus to M. LOUIS, Professeur 
Prospectus may be obtained from THE DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION (J), Springfield, Maidstone au Collège de St. Servan-sur-Mcr. 


SUMMER COURSES OF DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE, 
ART OF ACTING AND PLAY PRODUCTION 


Three sessions—each complete in itself: Little Theatre, pam, 
uly 28 to August 11; August 25 to > Sprene 8. Drama Cruise t 
editerranean, August 12 to 22. valled opportunities for acting 


FOYLES 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD 


We can supply at once almost an —— ou want 


113-125 CHARING CROSS RD., N, W.C. 2 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (l4 sider 


and study under well-known professional producers. Model programmes 
and rag pan for Schools, Coll and Community Groups rehearsed. Acting 
varanteed. Public Performances. Costume, Scenery, Lighting, 
Mime and Make-up Demonstrations. Talks “by famous dramatis 
Course Fee sep session, Three Guineas. R tial apaaken iti 


proara at moderate terms. Approximate Fare for Cruise, Thirteen 
n of Modern and Boa ihng ai Piays suitable for 
UNIVERSITY OF TOULOUSE (FRANCE) Schools and Community Grou man Theatre. Ham tead, 


HOLIDAY COURSES Sunday afternoons, May 7, 14, "Br yas 1, 18, at 2.30 p.m. Admission 


$ Beautiful Pla d Pageant Costum all iods and sizes, 
at Bagnères-de-Bigorre, Hautes-Pyrénées, July 17 to September 12, 1939 available on loan a speciai rates to members of educational organia tio, 


ELEMENTARY, INTERMEDIATE, ADVANCED FRENCH Courses. Dramatic Library. Plays lent. Annual subscription Five Shillings. 
HIGHER Course. Examunations and Certucutcs. Frae oE ped hrpet orean; ET E Sik nA ai 
i - Serv Schoo vised re play produc 
Apply Panera z aaa ea E EE a Monge, “i B ae culars a H ra Little Theatre. Citizen H 
Paris v, or Secrétariat de là Faculté des Lettres de Toulouse, 4 Rue de ath: enci ais a ly Hon. Sec., s : nace 


l'Université, Touluose, France. 
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on August 12, and last ten days, returning to London on 
August 22. Full facilities will be provided for play- 
production, demonstrations and public performances, and 
all the usual ship’s recreations of orchestra, games, 
swimming pool and nightly dances will be included. Early 
application for membership should be made to the Hon. 
Secretary, Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath, who will 
also give details of fees and accommodation. 


Refresher Course.—The Welsh Department of the 
Board of Education is arranging a short refresher course for 
teachers in junior and senior schools, to be held at St. Peter’s 
Hall, Oxford, from July 1 to 15 inclusive. The selection of 
teachers for admission will be made by the Board after 
consultation with the Local Education Authorities and 
H.M. Inspectors. No fee will be charged for admission. 
The course will deal with (a) The Background of Language 
Teaching ; (b) Speech ; (c) Language ; (d) Drama ; (e) Music 
in School and Folk Songs of Wales. 


Nancy.—The Summer Courses organized by the Univer- 
sity of Nancy are to be held this year from July 3 until 
September 23. The programme includes advanced courses 
in French classical and contemporary literature, French 
history and geography, lectures on the great currents of 
thought and the vital problems of the present day, in 
addition to elementary courses in grammar, composition 
and everyday conversation. A regular course in Phonetics, 
with individual tésts for every student, is held throughout 
the three months. The University awards two diplomas 
after a written and oral examination: Dipléme d’Etudes 
Françaises and Diplôme Supérieur d’Etudes Françaises. 

The University plans tours in the neighbouring country 
(Vosges, Battlefields) and visits to the principal local 
industries and places of interest. The students can also 
enjoy singing classes in old French songs. Inquiries with 
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reference to the Courses and accommodation should be 
made to Bureau de Renseignements, 13 Place Carnot, 
Nancy. 


Summer School of Spanish.—The twentieth annual 
Summer School of Spanish, organized by the University of 
Liverpool under the direction of Prof. E. Allison Peers, 
will be held at Saint Jean-de-Luz, from July 29 to August 25, 
1939, in conjunction with the tenth annual Summer School 
of French organized by the University of Bordeaux. The 
lectures have been arranged so that members may either 
take a full course in both languages or concentrate on one 
language as they prefer. In all lectures French or Spanish 
will be exclusively used, and there will be classes for con- 
versation in both languages. Certificates will be issued at the 
conclusion of the course. Excursions will be made to places 
of interest on Saturdays and Sundays, and lectures given 
on these places each Saturday morning. For all other 
information and prospectuses of the course, ‘applications 
should be made to the Secretary, Summer School of French 
and Spanish, The University, Liverpool. 


Holiday Courses in French.—These courses, organized 
by the University of Lausanne, last from the middle of July 
to the beginning of October, and are divided into four 
series of three weeks each. They are intended for (1) persons 
having already studied French and who wish to perfect 
themselves in their knowledge and use of the language and 
(2) teachers of French from Switzerland and abroad. With 
the approval of the University, and after passing the set 
examinations, the Board of Studies of the Holiday Courses 
grant a Certificate of Proficiency in the French Language. 
To sit for this examination the candidate must have 
attended the course for at least six weeks. For full parti- 
culars application should be made to the Secrétariat de la 

(Continued on page 820) 


THE JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION 


for MAY, 1935, contained : 


The King and Democratic Citizenship. 
By Mary E. Beggs, B.A., Goldsmiths’ 
College. 


An Eventfui Quarter-Century. By 
Emeritus Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 


The Social and Industrial Record. B 
C. H. Creasey, O.B.E., formerly H.M. 
Inspector of Schools. 


The Development of Professional Asso- 
clations of Teachers during the Last 
Twenty-five Years. By A. Gray Jones, 
M.A., B.Litt. 


Then and Now. By T. Raymont, M.A., 
formerly Warden of Goldsmiths’ College. 


What We Said in 1910. By J. Wickham 
Murray, M.A. 


A Piea for More interesting Readings 
in Latin. By John Cook, M.A., Watson’s 
Boys’ College, Edinburgh. 


Copies of this issue can still be obtained. 
Price 8d. each post free 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
3 Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 


FRENCH 
IDIOMS 


AND FIGURATIVE PHRASES 


With many Quotations 
J. O. Kettridge, F.S.A.A. 


Officier d’ Académie, Author of six French and English Dictionaries 


A companion volume to the author's general Dictionary 
of the French and English Languages (already in its fourth 
impression), making therewith the equivalent of a large 
French-English dictionary. In addition to idioms proper, a 
comprehensive list of figurative phrases and proverbial 
and poetical sayings have been included. 

Clearly cross referenced and printed in large type, it may 
be studied closely without fatigue, the liveliness of the trans- 
lations and the extraordinary aptness of the quotations will 
make the study of the book an entertainment rather than a 
tedium. 


256 pages 5s. net 


Demy 8vo 
PUBLISHED BY ROUTLEDGE 
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This school, situated five miles from the centre of Birmingham, provides a 
course of training in orthopaedic nursing and massage for girls over 17 years of 
age who have obtained their School Certificate or its equivalent. 


The first two years are spent in the wards of the hospital, a smal! salary being 
bad. A ‘‘ninety-six-hour fortnight’'’ has been established. For the next 
and a half years students are prepared for the Conjoint, Medical Electricity 
and Electro-Therapy Examinations of the Chartered Society of Massage and 
Medical Gymnastics. Successful students remain at the hospital for a further 
year, receiving a salary and gaining additional experience ft 


ents and clinics. 


Excellent posts can be secured upon the satisfactory completion of this course 
which tends. years. 

Students who desire to sit for the examinations of the Chartered Society of 
Massage and Medical Gymnastics only are received for a two-and-a-half-years’ 
course. Tuition fees, 65. Board fees are charged in addition to resident students. 


For prospectus with full particulars apply to THE MATRON. 


in all over a period of five and a half 
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The Royal Cripples’ Hospital, Northfield, Birmingham 


Training School for Orthopsedic Nurses, Maseeueee and 
Medical Gymnaete 


after qualification. 


n the out-patient annually. 


Secretary. 


LONDON (Royal Free Hospital) 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FoRWOMEN 


(University of London) 
8 HUNTER ST., BRUNSWICK SQ., W.C. 1 


Full Courses are arranged for the London M.B., B.S. Degrees and 


certain Examinations of other qualifying bodies, and Dental Courses in 
conjunction with the Royal Dental Hospital. 


The Clinical Course is pursued at the Royal Free Hospital, with 
additional experience at some special hospitals” 


Appointments at Hospital and Medical School are open to students 
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Scholarships, Bursaries and Prizes of the value of {2,000 are awarded 


Residence is available for Students in the School Chambers. 
The Session begins on October 1 sach year. 


Application for admission must bs made by Feb. 1 
for the following October. 


Prospectus and full information can be obtained from the Warden and 


ELIZABETH BOLTON, C.B.E., M.D.,B.S., Dean. 


THE JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, LTD. 
Managed by a Committee appointed by the Headmasters’ 


Association and the Assistant Masters’ Association. 


NO REGISTRATION FEE. 


LOWEST COMMISSION. 
Registrar: RONALD E. GUNDRY, M.A., 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


The Journal of Education 


JUNE, 1939 


ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD REACH 
THE OFFICE BY MAY 20, 


1939 


"Physical Training 


REMEDIAL 


GYMNASTICS, &c. 


THE LING PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


An Association of Teachers trained in the 
ry and Practice of Physical Education) 


FOUNDED 1899 


Offices: Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, W.C. 1 
TeL : Euston 1086 and 1433 


HE Association keeps a list of 
certificated Gymnastic and Games Mistresses 


navian Dances (Series I, II and III), 83d. each; 


pi f 
Giris (Bjorksten), 98. Ditto, Part II, 21s. 6d. ; 
All For these and further publications, 
please apply to the Secretary. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 


Principal: Miss STANSFELD 
Vice-Principal: Miss PETIT 


The object of the College is to train Students to 
enable them to become Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Games in Schools. 

The Course of Training extends over three years, 
and includes the Theory and Practice of Educational 

Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 
Anatomy, Physio and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Lacrosse, Lawn T ,» Hockey, Net Ball, Cricket 


and Swimming. 

Students are prepared for the Examination for 
the London University Diploma in the Theory and 
Practice of Educational Gymnastics and for the 
“Conjoint” Examination of the Chartered Society 
of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 

An educational centre like Bedford affords special 
facilities for practice in Teaching and professional 
coaching in Games and Swimming. Fees: {£165 per 
annum. 


For us apply SECRETARY, 37 Landsdowne 
Road, Bedlord. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
KENSINGTON GORE, 8.W. 7 


R ed by Royal Society of Teachers and the 
of Education for Burnham Scale of Salaries. 


Principal: Miss C. M. Davy, M.C.S.M.M.G.,M.R.S.T., 
Diploma Chelsea P.T.C., Member of Ling Association. 


Training—Three years. 
1. Educational G : Games, Dancing, 
Fencing, Swimming, Remedial Exercises, 
all theoretical subjects. 


2. Diploma—Outside Expert Examiners— 
Awarded not entirely on Final Examina- 
tion, but also on year’s work. 


Excellent situation, opposite Kensington Gardens, 
where games are practised and recreation is taken. 
Residence in House or Hostels near by or at home. 


ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 
BRDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM 
FOUNDED 1897 


Principal: Miss M. E. SQUIRE (Bedford P.T.C. 
Diploma) 


Complete training for Teacher’s Diploma (Women) 
in Theory and Practice of Modern Educational 
Gymnastics (Ling’s principles), all branches of 
Games, Dancing, Swimming. 

Good facilities for practice in teaching of gym- 
nastics and coaching of games and swimming in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

Students are prepared for the Diploma of the 
University of London in the Theory and Practice 
of Physical Education, the Certificate of the Char- 
tered Society of Massage and Medica! Gymnastics, 
also for the Teacher’s certificates of the Amateur 
Swimming Association. 

Three years’ resident course. One Scholarship of 
50 guineas is awarded annually in March for entrance 
in October. 

A One Year Course for Women Graduates will be 
a if sufficient applications are received by July 

Oth. 

For prospectus and further particulars of scholar- 

ships apply SECRETARY. Telepbone Erd 0095. 


THE 


BERGMAN OSTERBERG 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


DARTFORD HEATH, KENT 


(FOUNDED IN 1885) 


Principal: Miss R. H. GREENALL, Diploma of 
Dartford Physical Training College. 


The College has accommodation for 120 resident 
women students and stands in its own grounds of 
36 acres. Its equipment includes a large modern 
swimming-bath and cxtensive playing-fields. 

The course of training covers three years and is 
based upon Ling’s Swedish System. The curriculum 
includes Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of 
Gymnastics, and Principles of Education, Educa- 
tional and Remedial Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, 
Swimming and Voice Production. Students are 
prepared for the Diploma of the University of 
London and the Conjoint Examination of the 
Chartered Society of Masssage and Medical Gym- 
nastics. The college offer one open scholarship of 
£80 per annum. 

For prospectus, &c., application should be made 
to the PRINCIPAL'S SECRETARY at the College. 


LIVERPOOL 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE 


approved by the University of London as a 
training centre for its Diploma of Physical Education. 
Eighteen acres of ground. Three gy ums. 
Laboratory. Swi -pool. Students must he at 
least 18 years of age and hold School Certificate. 


Students may now be enrolled. 
Prospectus on application to the Principal. 


THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


By tHE DEAN, Mr. FRANK ROSCOE 


HIS interesting account of the work, 


past and present, of the College a in 
the February, 1939, issue of The Jou of Education. 
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Faculté des Lettres, Cité, Lausanne, or, in Great Britain, 
to Miss B. M. Nichols, St. Catherine’s School, Bramley, 
Guildford. 


Holiday Course in English.—The University Exten- 
sion and Tutorial Classes Council is arranging a Holiday 
Course in English for Overseas Students, to be held in 
London from July 21 to August 17 next, under the direction 
of Mr. Walter Ripman, M.A. The course is planned in 
such a way as to be of special value to teachers in secondary 
schools and to those who are preparing for the teaching 
profession; but it does not appeal only to that class of 
student. Those who propose to attend the course are 
expected to have a fair knowledge of English, and to have 
made themselves familiar with the mode of transcription 
adopted by the International Phonetic Association. Ar- 
rangements cannot be made for students who are only 
beginning the study of English and have no conversational 
knowledge of the language; and no students are admitted 
who are under 18 years of age. The course will be held in 
the buildings of King’s College of Household and Social 
Science, Campden Hill Road. Kensington, W. 8. 


Recreative Physical Training—The Central Council 
of Recreative Physical Training, acting in conjunction with 
the National Fitness Council, announces summer holiday 
courses for the training of women leaders of recreative 
physical activities, to be held at Milton Mount College, 
Crawley, Sussex, from July 31 to August 11, and at Harro- 
gate College, Harrogate, Yorks., from August 14 to 25. The 
syllabus will comprise practical work in Recreative Gym- 
nastics, Dancing, Ball Work to Music, Games and Play 
Leadership, and lectures on the Theory of Movement, 
Methods of Teaching, the Use of Music with Movement and 
Organization of Recreative Classes. Demonstrations will be 
given and practice in teaching will be an essential part of 
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the programme. Plenty of time will be allowed for rest, 
walks, swimming and tennis. All correspondence in con- 
nexion with the schools should be addressed to the 
Organizing Secretary, Central Council of Physical Training, 


115 Abbey House, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


The Medici Exhibition—An exhibition of unusual 
interest to all who are interested in painting, sculpture 
and craftsmanship has now been opened at Florence. All 
the widespread activities of the House of Medici as mer- 
chants, bankers, politicians and, above all, as discriminating 
patrons of the fine arts, will be lavishly demonstrated. The 
Medici won fame by a tradition of princely magnificence 
and enlightened patronage toward the great artists of their 
epoch. In that respect we are their debtors for all time. 
The Medici enriched their native city with the works of 
Donatello, Fra Filippo, Botticelliand Verrocchio. Leonardo 
da Vinci, Michelangelo, Vasari and Benvenuto Cellini were 
their grateful protégés. There were, moreover, countless 
others of lesser renown, craftsmen who wrought works of 
beauty with jewels, gold, silver, marble, silk, wood, earthen- 
ware, paint, ink and parchment. The Medici fostered and 
encouraged the Humanist and Platonic Schools of Philo- 
sophy, subsidized writers and employed the best copyists 
on the multiplication of books before the advent of the 
printing press. They collected the works of the dead, but 
in their generosity to the living lies their greatest glory. 
This spring a tide of Medicean treasure is flowing back 
again to Florence. Books, papers, paintings, manuscripts, 
jewels, sculptures, brocades and weapons from museums, 
churches and collections throughout Europe are being 
assembled in the City of Renaissance Art. A distinguished 
Council of Management, comprising the Lord Mayor of 
Florence, Members of the Italian Academy, artists and 
experts in every branch of the fine arts are supervising 
the selection and display of these master works. 


GENERAL SCIENCE and 
THE “TOPICAL METHOD” 


At the present time it is being widely urged that courses 
in General Science—in which Astronomy, Geology and 
Biology receive the attention they deserve—should be more 
widely adopted in schools so as to replace some of the 
specialized Physics and Chemistry which is now taught. 

In a new book by H. S. Shelton, The Theory and Practice 
of General Science (Murby, 1939. 3s. 6d. net), the scope of 
the subject is discussed as well as the way in which it 
should be taught. This is an important book by an inde- 
pendent authority on the teaching of science. It explains 
the method of teaching by topics, in the study of which the 
natural sciences are combined. Some knowledge of biology 
and geology, as well as physics and chemistry, is involved. 


A REVIVAL IN 
THE TEACHING OF GEOLOGY 


A committee of the British Association has issued two 
reports upon the teaching of Geology in schools and 
Prof. A. E. Trueman, the Secretary of the committee, has 
written a text-book (An Introduction to Geology, Murby, 
1938. 4s. net) to cover the syllabuses embodied in the 
second report. This text-book is suitable for those who seek 
to introduce Geology into school courses whether as an 
independent subject, as a part of General Science, or in 
connexion with Geography. 

That importance is being attached to the teaching of 
Geology is shown by the ‘“‘ Spens Report” (1938) which 
states that “‘ children, by the age of 16, should have become 
familiar with the main geological features of their 
neighbourhood.” 

THOMAS MURBY & CO. 

1 FLEET LANE, 


London, E.C. 4. April 20, 1939. 
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JOHNSTON’S NEW 
BOTANY CHARTS 


Size 40 in. x 29in. Mounted on cloth and eyeletted, 
Price, 78. each ; in sheet, unmounted, price, 4s. 6d. each; 
mounted on cloth and rollers, or “Folder” form, 
8s. 6d. each. 


Drawn on a large scale, and beautifully coloured, these 
charts give a faithful rendering of the external form and 
internal structure of common plants. They can, there- 
fore, be used with advantage in any Science Course in 
which Botany is included. 


EPILOBIUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM 
(Rosebay Willowherb) 


2. LATHYRUS ODORATUS (Sweet Pea) 

3. ANEMONE NEMOROSA (Wood Anemone) 
4. SALIX CAPREA (Goat Willow) 

5. FRAGARIA VESCA (Strawberry) 
6 
7 
8 


PRIMULA VERIS (Cowslip) 
TUSSILAGO FARFARA (Colt: fnot) 
DROSERA ROTUNDIFOLIA (Sundew) 
UTRICULARIA INTERMEDIA (Bladderwort) 
9. ALGAE (Sheet 1) Containing : 
(a) Spirogyra (conjugation) (c) Vaucheria 
(6) Zygnema (d) Pleurococcus 
10. ALGAE (Sheet 2) Containing : 
(a) Fucus Vesiculosus (c) Diatoms | 
(b) Laminaria Saccharina (d) Micrasterias (half) 
11. POLYPODIUM VULGARE (Fern) 
POLYTRICHUM COMMUNE (Moss) 


MODERN 
BRITAIN 


A School Certificate Geography 
By R. S. G. BROCKLEBANK, M.A., Ph.D. 


156 pages, with 72 mabs and diagrams in the text, 230 exercises 
and illustrations from photographs 


Price 4%. 6d., bound cloth boards 


The purpose of the book is to provide a course 
on the British Isles in the final year before the 
School Certificate Examination. Many questions’ 
are included which have previously been set by 
Examining Boards. - 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LTD. 


go Museum Street, London, W.C. 1, 
and Edina Works, Edinburgh 
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Keep Fit Exercises 
in English 


by T. HENDERSON, M.A., 
and R. D. THOMSON, M.A. 


Invaluable as the ‘‘daily dozen ° in English, whether 
performed orally or as written exercises or both: a 
daily ‘‘ refresher ° outwith the usual class-work. Should 
be useful, too, as an aid to that fairly large amount of 
incidental teaching which the English lesson inevitably 
embraces. The exercises are arranged roughly in order 
of difficulty. 


Limp Cloth, Is. 8d. Or in Parts. Book l, 6d. Book Il, 
9d. Book Ill, 10d. 


An English Work-Book 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER FORMS 
by L. A. MORRISON 


The aim of this practical work book is to provide a variety 
of Exercises in Constructive English, in performing which 
the student will progressively increase his command of 
the language. Ease and clarity in expression together with 
accuracy in the use of words are regarded as being of more 
immediate importance than the mechanics and nomen- 
clature of Grammar. 


Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. Also available in parts. 
Part |, 10d. Parc il, Is. Parc Ill, Is. 3d. 


Limp. 


The Approach to Latin 


FIRST YEAR 


by J. PATERSON, M.A., and 
E. G. MacNAUGHTON, M.A. 


Fortunate are the pupils who begin the study of Latin 
with this remarkable primer. Both for content and 
printing, the book is surely one of the most attractive yet 
published in any language. Beginning with the study of 
the verb, the pupil reads continuous prose, from lesson 14, 
based on Roman daily life, customs, history and scenery. 
With the usual translation exercises, lessons include 
proverbs, dialogues, plays and cross-word puzzles. 
Word-study, English and Latin, descriptions of Roman 
buildings, dress, books, &c., in English are other features 
of the course.—Head Teachers’ Review. 


Profusely illustrated with photographs, drawings and 
maps. 304 pages. Price 3s. 9d. 


PROSPECTUSES AVAILABLE FOR ALL THESE BOOKS 


OLIVER AND BOYD LTD 
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EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 


By T. RAYMONT, M.A. 


if is hardly possible, in these days, to look into a new 

book on education, without encountering, whether 
in the form of a direct discussion, or in that of numerous 
obiter dicta, the facts that democracy is on trial, that it 
is being severely cross-examined, that it is being warned 
by its best friends to set its house in order, and that the 
schools of a democratic nation have their part to play 
in that process. For one thing, the people called 
educationists are bidden to be clearer as to what is meant 
by democracy. It does not, for example, mean that all 
men are equal, and that Jack is as good as his master. 
Nor does it imply that all children alike, the gifted, the 
average and the dull, should have the same kind of 
education. A distinguished American educator has 
declared that in his country democracy has never given 
the talented child his fair chance. The enlightened 
democrat seeks to secure such equality of opportunity 
as will guarantee for exceptional ability a clear path to 
advancement and leadership. 

An outstanding example of the kind of book here 
referred to is the one recently issued by the Association 
for Education in Citizenship.! The main part of the 
book is devoted to training for citizenship through the 
subjects traditionally recognized. The book is of com- 
posite authorship, there being about a score of con- 
tributors, each of whom writes from special knowledge 
and experience, and, we may add, in a thoroughly 
practical and helpful spirit. The generous forewords 
contributed by Lord Baldwin and Mr. Kenneth Lindsay 
are well deserved. 

In the February issue of the Journal attention was 
drawn to the conferences held in New Zealand by the 
New Education Fellowship in the summer of 1937. 
The reports of those conferences formed a remarkable 
book, as also do the reports of similar conferences held 
a little later in Australia, and now made available for 
notice.? Twenty-one speakers, several of whom had 
taken part in the New Zealand conferences, represented 
their various countries, and the subjects covered every 
grade of education. The book abounds with good things, 
among which we notice in particular Dr. Rugg’s com- 
ments on “‘ that ugly awkward academic word ‘ curricu- 
lum °,” and Mr. Salter Davies's defence of novel-reading 
in the course of his address on Libraries and Citizenship. 
The title of the book is borrowed from Herbert Spencer, 
and is suitable enough, but the real subject of the con- 
ference was education for democratic citizenship. Both 
the collection of remarkable “ sayings at the conference ”’ 
at the beginning of the book, and the full index at the 


1 Education for Citizenship in Elementary Schools. Issued 
by the Association for Education in Citizenship. (4s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

2 Education for Complete Living : The Proceedings of the 
New Education Fellowship Conference held in Australia, August 
| to September 20, 1937. Edited by K. S. CUNNINGHAM, 
assisted by W. C. RADFORD, with an Introduction by FRANK 
TATE. (103. net. Melbourne University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press.) 


end, bear witness to this fact. The general case was 
well put by Dr. Kandel when he said: “ To-day the 
fundamental issue in education is to determine on which 
of these two aims—reproduction of the type or growth 
beyond the type—the emphasis should be placed. 
It is the issue between . . . education for enlightenment 
and training for uncritical acquiescence, between education 
for intellectual freedom and progress or indoctrination 
in a fixed ideology.” In more ways than one, certain 
of the overseas dominions seem to stand in special need 
of this kind’ of warning, since they copied the English 
system of education several decades ago, and have 
retained authoritarian practices which England herself 
has definitely abandoned. It can hardly be too much 
to say that the New Education Fellowship has carried 
a vital message into quarters where it was much needed. 

It is with some degree of hesitation that one includes 
the next book? in the category indicated by the title 
of this article, because it quietly ignores the existence 
of that part of the adolescent population which attends 
the central and senior schools of the elementary system— 
schools wherein, between the ages of 12 and 15, mankind 
is certainly as much in the making as in the public and 
secondary schools. One is reminded of Lord Baldwin’s 
warning that we English folk are very far indeed from 
the democracy of our dreams. And yet, the ruling 
motive of this stimulating book is a defence of democracy, 
a belief in the supreme value of the individual, and a 
conviction that the full human life cannot be lived in 
totalitarian conditions. But in his fine chapter on 
“ The Citizen of To-day ” the Master of the Temple takes 
to task the leisured classes, who come from expensive 
schools, because of their too frequent neglect of local 
government ; and he declares that the boy brought up 
in such schools often knows less of the virtues and trials 
of the poor of his own country than he knows of the 
habits of Russians and Hindus. Such persons, he says, 
cannot be good citizens unless this gap in their education 
is filled up. 

_ Ever and anon in these discussions, one is driven back 
to the fundamental question of the very meaning of 
democracy. Cut-and-dried definitions, of which there 
are many, do not take us far. More profitable is the 
study of such an exposition as that given by Dr. Edward 
Jenks in an illuminating article contributed recently to 
one of the serious quarterlies.‘ All government, he 
points out, comprises both authority and co-operation, 
but, whereas, in a community of the fascist type, the 
role of authority 1s overwhelming, in democracies the 
state claims no infallibility, and the stress is laid on 
co-operation, not on authority. The extent to which a 
state is democratic is a question of degree. We are 
making progress, and our schools are helping to that end. 


3 Manhood in the Making. Edited by T. F. Coane. 
net. Davies.) 


4 The Hibbert Journal, January, 1939. 


(12s. 6d. 
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SPEECH AND HEARING PROBLEMS IN THE CHILD 


By E. MILDRED CREAK, M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.M., Maudsley Hospital 


[T is often said that, nowadays, there are no orators, 
and the public no longer sits at the feet of a preacher 
whose eloquence holds them spellbound for an hour. 

It can hardly be that there is less tosay: rather perhaps 
that, with the wider spread of general information, we 
are less inclined to listen to the pundits and to accept 
their dicta for truth. It is an age of hustle and of easy 
entertainment, with wireless and talkies and television, 
but without the prophetic voice. 

This would seem to suggest that, if any one had 
something to say, we might find ourselves listening, and, 
perhaps, this is one reason why so much attention is 
paid to speech itself, to the manner if not the matter. 

For review come a number of books which indicate 
the care with which speech training is undertaken 
throughout the school years. 

A Poetry-Speaking Anthology’ provides easy work for 
infants up to seniors, the poems having obviously been 
chosen with considerable care as to their dramatic value 
and interest to the child. Their arrangement into 
“ Activity Rhymes,” ‘‘ Two-part work,” ‘‘ Ballads for 
Miming ” and so on, without tedious instructions in the 
text, suggests them as particularly well adapted for the 
busy teacher. i 

More specific training for speech and voice production 
is undertaken in The Golden Voice? and here will be 
found many suggestions for work which will develop the 
capacity to speak well, as for instance, in the Mock 
Trial on page 170. 

More definitely directed toward speech therapy are 
the exercises compiled by Mona Swann, whose little 
volume? will be useful with children who have defect 
in their speech, or at least some difficulty, and a similar 
plan is followed in Speech Training and Practice for 
Sentors*, 

Dealing with the now well-established methods of 
speech-training, a useful handbook for students will be 
found in A Year’s Course in Speech Training® by Anne 
McAllister. Here is a more detailed study of the 
mechanisms of normal speech, with graded exercises 
and recitation pieces chosen to exercise different sound 
groups. 

That elocution is taken seriously in schools is evident 
from the number of books which are published on this 
subject, and this is even more true of the United States, 


1A Poetry Speaking Anthology. 
HILDA ADAMS and ANNE CROASDELL. Book 1: Infant Work. 
Book 2: Junior Work. Book 3: Senior Work. (Book 1, 
1s. 4d. Book 2, 1s. 6d. Book 3, 2s. 3d. Methuen.) 


2 The Golden Voice. By FLorence Pope. 
A. Rita Kaye. Pupils’ Practice Books 1-3. (Ppr., 6d. each. 
Cloth, 8d. each.) Book for Teachers and Students. (3s. 6d. 
Cassell.) 


s Trippingly on the Tongue: English Vowel and Consonant 
Speech-Games and Practice-Rhymes. By Mona Swann. (6d. Howe.) 

‘Speech Training and Practice for Seniors. By A. McR. 
CHAPMAN. (1s. 4d. Oliver & Boyd.) l 

5A Year’s Course in Speech Training. By Dr. Anne H. 
MCALLISTER. (4s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 


Chosen and Edited by 


Edited by 


where Margaret Painter gives an overwhelmingly 
serious and detailed contribution to the problems of 
oratory in the young. Not that the contribution of 
America to the art of speech should be lightly dismissed, 
since that country gave us the Gettysburg address, 
curiously omitted from the section on oratory in 
The Standard Elocutionist? (which is otherwise a very 
representative collection), and is daily enriching our 
speech with inimitable wisecracks. 

It is therefore not surprising that the market should 
also contain books which are directed to those who are 
embarking on public speaking. Here, one is struck in 
the older workers by their detailed attention to the 
manner of speaking. Who are these men and women 
who, when they have learned to control their breath, 
to know when to throw out the right hand and raise the 
left eyebrow, are going to hold the crowds in thrall ? 
There is much practical value in such books as How to 
Speak Effectively? (first edition 1905), A Practical 
Handbook on Elocution’ (first edition 1899), and they 
have both been conscientiously and repeatedly brought up 
to date, but they suggest a greater tendency on the part 
of audiences to listen than is the case ; and they are a 
contrast to the modem handbook, which contains very 
brief suggestions on the manner of speaking, which 
somehow refrain from also implying that it is of the 
utmost importance to impress an audience. 

The idea is rather to guide the speaker in presenting 
his material in such a way that he helps his audience 
to get the points, and refrains from faults in technique 
which might ruin an otherwise valuable speech. 

Such handbooks coming from those who are themselves 
speakers, or are known for their long experience in 
teaching speech, e.g. St. John Rumsey’s Clear Speech’, 
Walker’s How to Speak in Public!!, and with material 
presented in an unusually interesting manner, Vstal 
Speech'?, by H. J. Ripper. 

Lord Ponsonby’s Handbook?’, in the Practical 
Handbook Series, deals more with the history of oratory, 
in what is necessarily a brief essay, than with actual 
details of daily speech. 

e Ease in Speech. 
Heath.) 

7 The Standard Elocutionist : a Complete Book on the Science 
and Art of Easy, Clear, Effective and Expressive Speech, compiled, 
with Revisions and Additions, from Bell’s Standard Elocutionist. 
(2s. net. English Universities Press.) 

s How to Speak Effectively : on the Platform ; at the Meeting ; 
in the Pulpit. By C. Seymour. Fourth Edition. (7s. 6d. 


net. Pitman.) 
By Rose I. Patry. 


By MARGARET PAINTER. (7s. Od. net. 


9» A Practical Handbook on Elocution. 
New Edition. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
10 Clear Speech : for Stage, Platform and Pulpit. 


By H. St. J. 
RuMSEY. (3s. 6d. net. Muller.) 


11 How to Speak in Public. By G. E. M. WALKER. (38. 6d. 
net. Blackie.) 

18 Vital Speech : a Study in Perfect Utterance. By H. J. 
RIPPER. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

18 Hints for Platform and Parliamentary Speaking. By A. 
Ponsonsy (Lord Ponsonby of Shulbrede.) (2s. net. Allen & 


Unwin.) 
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It is therefore with heightened interest that one turns 
from the art of the elocutionist to two volumes which 
present a study of language as a whole, with some attempt 
to understand the early origins of speech in the child, 
where it may become damaged or defective in its develop- 
ment, and certain defects of speech and hearing. 

In The Psychology of Speech'* Eisenson attempts a 
more ambitious study of the meaning of speech to the 
human personality. It is a pity that the book is so 
derivative. True, the quotations are apt, and are very 
fully acknowledged, but surely there is scope for a more 
incisive analysis of the effects of speech on the develop- 
ment of mind. Gesell’s!® studies of the inarticulate 
baby have made it clear that, in the months preceding 
the development of language as we know it, there is 
much preliminary work being done in the registering 
of impressions and emotions, and in expressing the 
child’s very primitive mass reaction to stimuli. 

Fisenson, covering the field widely but superficially, 
catalogues much of the work which has been done in 
this field, but his startling omission of anything but a 
passing mention of the effect which deafness may have 
on speech, suggests that we cannot look to him for much 
enlightenment on this fascinating problem of the inter- 
relation of all the functions in the human capacity to 
evolve language. 

Sight, hearing, understanding and the capacity to 
reproduce are all intimately mvolved and closely 
inter-dependent. 

That this is so is well shown by Dr. and Mrs. Ewing 
in their book on The Handicap of Deafness'*. This is 
far more than a study of the deaf child. It follows 
Ewing’s earlier work on Aphasia in Children, where 


u The Psychology of Speech. By J. EISENSON. (7s. 6d. net. 
Harrap. 

15 Guidance of Mental Growth of the Infant and Child. By A. 
GESELL. (10s. Macmillan.) 

18 The Handicap of Deafness. By IRENE R. Ewinec and Dr. 
A. W. G. EWING. (12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

17 Aphasia in Children. By A. W. G. Ewina. (103. 6d. Oxford 
University Press.) 
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he dealt with the disastrous effect of a partial deafness, 
clinically very difficult to detect, on the language 
development of the young child. 

This book gives a comprehensive review of the new 
light on deafness, yielded by the audiometer, an instru- 
ment which makes possible the detection of hearing 
losses which are partial, in the sense that they involve 
only a part of the range of sound normally heard by the 
human ear and used in normal speech. 

The work of Wells and Tookey-Kerridge, who have 
investigated London school children, is quoted, and the 
need for a very careful exclusion of deafness in any 
child who fails to learn to speak is made amply clear in 
these pages. 

The problem is not an academic one. It is true that 
the number of children who are so deaf that they require 
education in a specially adapted school is not a very 
high proportion out of the total school population. 
But, when the figures include the adult deaf and those 
who become progressively hard of hearing, and some 
of their psychological difficulties are recognized, then 
such work as this is clearly going to make a significant 
addition to our understanding of the problem. 

It is not a very easy book to read, and one might 
criticize a certain tendency to repetition and diffuseness. 
This is, perhaps, the result of its being the work of two 
experts, one a teacher and one primarily a scientist 
engaged on research. It should be read, however, by 
every teacher who is interested in the difficulties of the 
deaf child, and it will enlighten many others who may 
have been puzzled by a child’s failure to advance 
normally in his capacity to speak, to read, and to 
reproduce speech. Those who are not technically 
trained need not be deterred by the wealth of experi- 
mental material, and the mere research worker, using 
“mere ” advisedly, will learn much of the psychology 
of the deaf, and their reactions to the difficulties which 
they themselves feel in keeping close contact with the 
world around them. 


CRICKET AND ATHLETICS 


By F. H. JENNER, The Grammar School, Eastbourne 


“THE lengthening davs bring anticipation of the cricket 
field, and add interest to the books which have 
been recently published on the subject. 

The first of these is A History of Cricket! by H. S. 
Altham and E. W. Swanton, with an introduction by 
Sir Pelham Warner. Here is the book for the cricket 
lover! He can browse over it for hours and dream of 
sunlit fields and the sharp smack of bat meeting ball 
while the wind howls without! It traces the growth 
of the game from its earliest beginnings, through the 
early amateur days to its development as a “ County ” 
game. The stalwarts of all ages are described and their 
great performances recorded. A whole section deals 
with the history of International Cricket between 
England, Australia and South Africa, and the book is 


1A History of Cricket. By H. S. ALTHAM and E. W. SWANTON. 
(8s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


profusely illustrated with photographs. There is little 
doubt that this is “ the greatest book which has been 
written on Cricket ” and we heartily recommend it to 
all lovers of the game. 

A fascinating little book entitled A Hundred Years 
of Trent Bridge? was published to mark the centenary 
of the Trent Bridge ground. Written by E. V. Lucas, 
it was presented by Sir Julien Cahn to all members 
of the Club. Well illustrated by photographs it 
forms a souvenir which will be treasured by all who 
received it. 

Another book on cricket which is not only in reminis- 
cent vein but also full of useful tips for any player is 
A Cricket Pro’s Lot? by Fred Root. Backed by forty 

2 A Hundred Years of Trent Bridge. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
(Not for sale. Methuen.) 


3 A Cricket Pro’s Lot. By F. Root. (2s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 
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years’ experience of first-class cricket, the author has 
ample qualifications for his work. He deals with batting 
—and names his “‘ six best batsmen ’’, and does the same 
with bowling. His chapter on The Umpire (whom he 
describes as “the Aunt Sally of Cricket”) is very 
diverting. Root was one of England’s most reliable 
bowlers, and his tips on bowling are well illustrated 
by “close up” photographs. 

Guy Butler has added another valuable book to the 
subject of Athletics. It is entitled Athletics and 
Tratning* and is included in “ The Sportsmen’s Library ” 
by Messrs. A. & C. Black. Every event of track and 
field is dealt with. Beginning with general training, 
he passes to specializing for the various events. Each 
is described, and perfect performance is analysed. 
Excellent action-photographs assist in this, and careful 
study of this book will help the athlete toward that 
record performance which he so much covets! 

Although the “ Rugger” season is now over, there 
are many more to come, and perusal of Rugger Practice 
and Tactics? by Macdonald and Rees will amply repay 
the coach. Written by school coaches, it will naturally 
appeal to schoolmasters and schoolboys alike, but any 
rugger player will find it valuable. Its three main 
divisions are: Individual Practice, Combined Practice 
and Miscellaneous. In the first, dribbling, tackling, 
kicking and passing are dealt with. The second deals with 
the work of (a) the forwards and (b) the backs and the 
theories of attack and defence are worked out and 
admirably illustrated by photographs. This book 
would help any school coach and its intelligent applica- 
tion could not fail to improve the game of his fifteen. 

Messrs. Blackie have added to their sports series 
another volume entitled Wrestling? by Percy Longhurst. 


« Athletics and Training. By G. BUTLER. (The Sportsmen's 
Library.) (5s. net. Black.) 

8 Rugger Practice and Tactics. 
J. I. Rees. (3s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

¢ Wrestling. By P. LONGHURST. 
(2s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


By H. F. MacponaLp and 


(Blackie’s Sports Series.) 
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Illustrated by the unique “ flicker pictures”, the book 
is well written and will prove valuable to the exponent 
who wishes to make wrestling something more than a 
haphazard “ rough and tumble ”. 

A book which throws light on an Eastern system of 
physical education is The Ten Point Way to Health’ by 
the Rajah of Aundh. The exercises and description of 
the system appeared in the News Chronicle in 1936, and, 
in response to numerous requests, they have now been 
published in book form. The book was previously 
published in India, and the Rajah’s share of the money 
accruing from the sale of the book was devoted to 
welfare work among the youth of his State, and his 
share in the present edition will be devoted to the same 
object in this country. Diet, breathing and sleep, 
together with a very few simple exercises are the bases 
upon which this system is built up, and there is much 
in it which could be usefully adopted in this country. 

We hear so much of Germany as a “ Fit Nation”’ 
that any book dealing with the history and growth of 
physical education in that country should receive close 
attention. An excellent treatise entitled Phystcal 
Education in Germany® has been written by John 
Dambach, Ph.D., of Columbia University. He divides 
its growth into three sections. Section I deals with the 
period 1807—1914, Section II, the Republic (1918—1933) 
Section ITI, National Socialism (1933—1935). The last 
chapter describes the effect of the growth of physical 
education on the character and habits of the people, 
and contrasts the effect of the system in Germany and 
America. The description of its astounding growth 
makes very fascinating reading and the way in which a 
nation has been led to strive after fitness will give food 
for much reflection. 

7 The Ten Point Way to Health: Surya Namaskars. By 


the RayaAH OF AUNDH. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Louise MORGAN. (2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

® Physical Education In Germany. 
(Contributions to Education, No. 731.) 
Teachers College, Columbia University.) 


By Dr. J. DamBacn. 
($1.60. New York: 


A Stimulating Conference 


Problems in Modern Education 
Edited by Dr. E. D. LABORDE. (8s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

This book contains most of the addresses given at the 
Conference of Young Public School Masters held at Harrow 
in January, 1938. The first of these Harrow conferences 
was held in January, 1930, and the success of the experiment 
justified its repetition. The present volume falls into two 
parts, the first on a chosen theme, that theme being ‘‘ The 
Educational, Social' and International Relevance of 
Christianity in the Modern World ” ; and the second on a 
miscellany of educational topics. In the first part Sir Cyril 
Norwood enforces his belief that if democracy is not 
ennobled by religion it will not survive; Dr. Inge gets 
down to fundamentals in answering the question “ What is 
Christianity ?’’; and Prof. Macmurray gives reasons why 
he is unable to offer any practical advice about religious 
teaching—reasons which deserve more careful consideration 
than they seem to invite. 


In the second part of the book Mr. Duckworth, of the 
Board of Education, gives an account of developments in 
the public schools during the past thirty years. Prof. 
Clarke, of the Institute of Education, in his paper on 
“The Crisis of Freedom in Education,” gives a searching 
analysis, in the course of which he shows that a simple- 
looking distinction like that between freedom and discipline 
will not do, and that our English freedom is hedged round 
by sternly enforced conventions. His warnings that 
freedom must not be antagonistic to a determinate curricu- 
lum, and that freedom is a great word with which to fight 
oppression, but not a word to guide the building of any 
positive conception of human nature, are serious and timely. 
Among the remaining papers that of Mr. W. D. Johnston 
on “Curriculum Reform”, throws a powerful light on 
preparatory schools, and leaves one thinking that the 
mental training of socially privileged boys is perhaps worse 
than that of their unprivileged counterparts in the 
elementary schools. 
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Switzerland and the Monitorial System 


Ecoles Nouvelles d’Autrefois : Louis Perrot et les 


Débuts de l'Enseignement mutuel in Suisse 
Francaise 
By P. Bovet. (Geneva: Institut J.-J. Rousseau.) 


This charming and intimate monograph, published on 
the occasion of the sixtieth year of M. Pierre Bovet, director 
of the Jean Jacques Rousseau Institute at Geneva, deals 
with the inception of the monitorial method in certain 
schools of Switzerland during the second decade of last 
century. It is a memorial to the life and inspiration of 
Louis Perrot, under whose guidance took place the growth 
of the new technique which had taken root in the schools 
of Neuchatel. 


We need not go back to the days of Alcuin to find the 
Continent looking to England for a lead in educational 
practice. The methods of Bell and Lancaster had a definite 
following in France and in Switzerland under the very 
shadow of Pestalozzi and Fellenberg. In the course of 1816, 
the education authorities of Neuchatel learned that two 
teachers in their schools were practising the monitorial 
method. Confronted with the innovation they proceeded 
circumspectly and thoroughly. A commission of investiga- 
tion was appointed to report on the practice and progress 
of the monitorial method at Fribourg and elsewhere. One 
of the two commissioners charged with the task was Louis 
Perrot, scientist, educationalist and man of religion. He 
studied the new movement intensively and translated 
certain English works relative thereto. As a result of the 
commission, an experimental school was established at 
Neuchatel, of which Perrot was the guiding genius for some 
time. Followed afterward a period of modest and quiet 


expansion for the monitorial schools, until the intrusion of 
religious difficulties led to embarrassment. By the year 
1822, official opinion favoured a compromise between the 
monitorial method and the former practice. 

Particularly interesting is the account of the homely 
day-to-day labours of a Swiss education committee of the 
period, documented from minutes, letters and diary. 
It includes a considerable analysis of the merits and defects 
of the monitorial system in actual operation. We learn 
that the timidity, gentleness and modesty of the girls at 
one school were little in accord with the aggressive attributes 
expected of monitors. The reasons given for the adoption 
of the term “ enseignement mutuel ” are most illuminating. 
Partisans of the method had to meet charges of encouraging 
despotism on the one hand and jacobinism on the other. 
Not least noteworthy is the manner in which several 
successful teachers found their first vocation when monitors. 
We read of a visit of Bell to Geneva where he maintained 
a stout Island custom by speaking only in English. Mention 
is made of the rather curious and original experiment which 
combined the principles of Lancaster with the practice of 
Fellenberg: the picture is drawn against the tragic back- 
ground of the prevailing famine. A pathetic passage gives 
a glimpse of Pestalozzi in his decline : 

“ Il vieillit. Il est foible de corps et d’esprit. Son 
institut décheoit. Je crois qu'il tombera. Il règne un 
esprit de discorde parmi les maîtres.” 

But, above all, we are indebted to M. Bovet for a clear 
shaft of light on Louis Perrot, of whom we know too little, 
and whose pious, disinterested and devoted labours upheld 
the best traditions of Swiss pedagogy. 


French Without Tears 


How to Teach French in the Classroom 
By Dr. F. A. HeEpGcock, with the collaboration of 
O. O. W. GINN. (3s. 6d. net. Bell). 

How often has a new book on the theory or practice of 
education been dismissed as ‘“‘ tedious ” or “ dull ”, despite 
the enthusiastic reviews it has had! Let me say from the 
very beginning, then, that in this book Dr. Hedgcock 
compels interest, and that *“ dull ” is the very last adjective 
to be applied to his work. The book is the text of a series 
of lectures and demonstration lessons given ‘‘ to teachers 
from London and the London district ” in the autumn of 
1937 on “ The Teaching of French in the Classroom; Its 
Development and Technique.” Those who attended the 
course will be glad to have by them this more permanent 
record. The author has been fortunate in his collaborator, 
who, in making a continuous summary of these lectures for 
the later “ write-up ’’, has admirably caught the spirit and 
verve, and communicated in the printed word all the energy 
and enthusiasm that were expended on the actual demonstra- 
tion lessons. No mean achievement, this. 

A preliminary chapter, dealing with the position of 
French in English education, condemns the waste of time 
and effort inherent in a programme of work which is centred 
exclusively on “cramming” the pupil for the School 
Certificate examination. ‘‘ The method employed in many 
schools may be described as making a complete muddle 
of things in the first three years and attempting to put them 
straight in the next two.” The difficult question of the 


right kind of discipline in the French class is raised, and 
I should like to draw the attention of headmasters in 
particular to the remarks on the necessity for good grading. 

There is an admirable chapter on the teaching of correct 
pronunciation and intonation, and on the vexing question 
of vocabulary. The Vander Beke French Word Book is 
firmly but fairly removed from the picture, and correct 
emphasis laid on the necessity for teaching the language 
“in as plain and as logical a way as possible ’’. The building- 
up of new language habits and the fixing of “ pattern 
formations ’’ must take first place. If we complicate the 
difficulties of the new language “ by the use of a vocabulary 
too rich and too frequently varied, the pupil loses all grip 
on the matter ”’. 

The chapter covering the development of constructional 
work over the first three years is a most valuable contribu- 
tion. “ The method must be analytical and explanatory, 
each step being based logically on the preceding step, like 
a course in geometry.” He says nothing very new, perhaps, 
but few teachers will read this section and come away 
empty-handed. Nota few will realize how they have failed 
to get the best both out of themselves and out of their 
pupils. Yet the axiom is very simple: ‘ To teach French 
successfully, it is not necessary to be very clever, but it is 
vital to be clear and business-like.” 

The fourth and fifth years will be a process of synthesis, 
of building on the knowledge secured, a period of revision 
and extension of grammar via the reading of suitable prose 
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passages. The type of Free Composition set at the public 
examinations is roundly condemned and there is a penetrat- 
ing analysis of the scope and possibilities of Sixth Form work. 

It would be an unkindness to Dr. Hedgcock to reveal 
much more about the contents of this stimulating book. 
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Read the chapter on “ The Choice and Place of the Reader ”’ 
before interviewing your publisher’s traveller. And see 
that you possess this book, and that every young teacher 
on the staff has an opportunity to read it. He will be very 
experienced indeed, for whom it has little or nothing to offer. 


History—Lines of Development 


History in Schools : the Study of Development 
By M. V. C. JEFFREYS. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Two generations ago it was said by Alexander Bain that 
history was merely an amiable form of literature, and that, 
in an overcrowded time-table, “ we may settle the matter by 
leaving it out ”. Mr. Jeffreys’s book, in showing how much 
vital history might be learnt in school if only teachers 
could free themselves from the pull of tradition and con- 
ventionality, makes it easy to sympathize with Dr. Bain, 
and even to regard him, with Herbert Spencer, as the 
herald of reform in history teaching. The teaching of 
history by Lines of Development, which is the burden of 
this book, should by now be widely known and understood ; 
especially by those who have used the author’s earlier book, 
A History Course for the Senior School (1s., London Uni- 
versity Press, 1936). 

There are critics who have missed the point of Mr. 
Jeffreys’s argument by thinking of it as concerned with 
method, whereas its fundamental concern is with a change 
in the subject-matter of history courses according to clear 
and unanswerable principles of selection. There are others 
who have attempted to work in double harness the old and 
the new: a main course on conventional (i.e. chiefly 
political) lines, with a frill of extras taught topically. 
These have equally missed the point, for, as the author 
says, “ To claim that a general background is necessary 
before the line method can be applied is to demand the 
restoration of all the evils which the method was designed 
to remove’’. Lines of Development, as a principle of 
selection, demolishes the conventional type of syllabus 
through attack and substitution. History taught, as it 
still is, by periods, is history without theme, focus or 
direction. Taught in terms of “ the history of ’’, it at once 
secures all these: and thereupon the commonplaces of 


modern methodology, in relating a developmental subject- 
matter to the child’s interests and experience and locality, 
have something worthwhile to teach. Once the reader has 
accepted the truth of the opening premises—that historical 
mindedness is produced not by the romantic elements in 
history, nor by the practical elements (which are both of 
them common to other subjects of study), but to the 
developmental element (which is history’s unique feature) 
the rest follows automatically—and is enriched by the 
author’s frank acknowledgment of difficulties alongside 
advantages, and by the illustrations of courses for junior, 
senior and secondary schools outlined in Chapter VI. 
Those who believe, incidentally, that to ask a child of 9-10 
to think in this way in his history lessons is to expect 
too much of his intellect and to kill his desire, may be 
referred to the Board of Education Report on the Primary 
School (1931), where this venerable illusion is sharply 
dispelled. 

But one irony remains. Prof. Clarke argued ten years 
ago, in his Foundations of History-Teaching, that historical 
study which does something for a man and yet fails to do 
something ¢o him is static and incomplete. Twenty years 
earlier still, James Harvey Robinson, in The New History, 
had sounded the first trumpet-blast toward reform in 
subject-matter. In 1929 the late S. S. Sherman published 
the first class-book of the new kind—The United World 
(1s. 9d., Dent)—an experimental course in eight lines of 
development: admirable so far as it went, but almost 
unknown. And even now, with Mr. Jeffreys’s compact 
case triumphantly set out, it is unlikely that all the teachers 
of history who agree with him will have the courage of their 
conviction despite examination-cramp and time-table- 
cramp, lack of books, and all the other specious excuses for 
the conventional and static perpetuation of aimless periods. 


The Work of the Senior School 


Macmillan’s Teaching In Practice for Seniors: an 
Encyclopedia of Modern Methods of Teaching in the 
Senior School, written by Recognized Authorities 
in Education 
Edited by E. J. S. Lay. Vols. 5-8 and 68 plates. 
(Set of 8 volumes, with Portfolio of 150 Pictures, 
Special Frame and Reference Book to Class Pictures, 
£7 12s. 6d. Reference Book, 3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The first four volumes of this very comprehensive work— 

a work to which editor, contributors and publishers have 

all obviously given of their best—were published last year, 

and the recent issue of four new volumes completes the set 

of eight. In addition to the books themselves, there is a 

portfolio of 150 pictures with special frame, suitable for 

class use, fully indexed and provided with a handbook 
of annotations. The first four volumes, as we noted at the 
time of their appearance, dealt with English in its various 
aspects, science from a practical point of view, and art 
and craft. The fifth volume completes the treatment of 
art and craft in the senior school, the sixth deals with 


music and with geography, the seventh with history, both 
British and general, and the eighth with mathematics. 
Room is also found in this final volume for useful and 
informative articles on time-tables, the treatment of the 
backward child, the leavers’ class and vocational guidance, 
getting a first job, school-clubs and societies, the house 
and team system, and the care of pets. 

The contributors are persons who not only know their 
subjects, but have also considered the promise and potency 
of the “ new organization ” in its effects upon children over 
11 years of age ; and the whole work takes high rank as a 
specimen of book production. The editor, knowing well 
that no two schools and no two staffs are alike, has wisely 
refrained from plotting out definite courses, but has given 
teachers credit for preferring to frame their own courses 
in accordance with their special needs. The work is a rich 
mine to be quarried diligently by the enterprising teacher. 
It is also a provisional indication, in greater detail than 
any other that has so far appeared, of what a senior school 
should aim at accomplishing. 
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Economics 


Population : Today’s Question 
By G. F. McCLeary. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Dr. McCleary has followed up The Menace of British 
Depopulation, noticed here in August, 1937, by this larger 
work, in which a difficult and forbidding subject is treated 
with such marked competence that even the non-mathe- 
matical reader can grasp its principles. With a portrait 
of Malthus for frontispiece, faced by a quotation from 
Keynes, the book treats of the past, present and future of 
the population problem. The author is wisely sparing in 
his use of figures, and he has a gift of lucid exposition. We 
have nothing but praise for this capital little book. 


Bio-Economics 
By J. Yanupa. (7s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Mr. Yahuda’s much slighter book is equally inconclusive. 
He sees society, as many others have seen it, divided on a 
quadripartite pattern—a favoured and a non-favoured 
class, each containing a fit and a non-fit section. His 
central contention, that society is degenerating, requires 
more solid evidence than he provides, though he makes a 
number of illuminating comments. He does not suggest 
the means by which his admirable remedy, the promotion of 
responsibility and equality, may be applied. 


Capital, Confidence and the Community 
By Sir HAROLD BELLMAN. (3s. 6d. net. 
Heffer.) 

Sir Harold Bellman’s collection of addresses presents 
an optimistic view of Capitalism. He has much faith in the 
increase of hquse-ownership, on which, as on business 
administration, he has a good deal to say that is of interest. 
His touch, however, is too light for the greater issues of 
democracy and Parliamentary institutions with which a 
few of the chapters are concerned. 


Cambridge : 


The Standard of Living in Bristol : a Preliminary Report 
of the Work of the University of Bristol Social 
Survey 
By H. Tout. (1s. net. Arrowsmith.) 

The preliminary report of Bristol University Social 
Survey gives a concise picture of a prosperous town; that 
is, one in which, during a boom period, only 25 per cent of 
the families live in poverty or insufficiency, and a little 
more than 25 per cent live comfortably. The fruits of 
scholarly research are presented with an attractive clarity, 
so that the book is well-suited for educational use. Points 
of special interest are: the willingness of working-class 
people to help the investigators; the large number of 
people making use of social services; the discovery that 
large families, though they increase the number of poor 
children, are not a notable cause of poverty. 


Reason in Politics 
By K. B. SMELLIE. (12s. 6d. net. Duckworth.) 

It has long been the right and duty of the political 
thinker to expose the imperfections of democracy as 
mercilessly as those of any other form of government. 
Yet, to-day, the only alternatives to democracy are the 
totalitarian régimes which would deny to him entirely the 
right to carry on his craft. This is the point to which 
Mr. Smellie’s survey of the application of reason to politics 
will lead the reader. His book begins with an admirable 
account of political thought, from Plato to the Middle Ages, 


and thence through the Renaissance, the Utilitarians and 
Hegel, to Marx. The style is clear and forceful, and each 
school of thought is described with thoroughness and 
profound understanding, though it may be questioned 
whether sufficient attention is given to the historical 
aspects of Marxism. The second part of the book, making 
use of the previous material, describes the relation of 
politics to the kindred sciences. The conclusion is drawn 
that politics is primarily concerned with the problem of 
liberty and compulsion. This leads to a third part, dealing 
with the nature and future of the State. At this point, the 
style becomes less clear, and the argument less effective. 
Mr. Smellie portrays the simultaneous necessity and 
difficulty of maintaining the free use of reason in a fast- 
changing world ; and there the reader is left, with the cold 
comfort that if liberty perishes in England it may survive 
elsewhere. The author is more sure of his distastes—of his 
dislike for Stalin and contempt for Marx—than of his 
convictions. 

But, if this book is inconclusive, it is also provocative. 
It presupposes a considerable background of knowledge in 
the reader, and presents him with a wealth of ideas. It 
both requires and repays the closest attention. 


l. The New Sweden : a Vindication of Democracy 
By B. Braatoy. 

2. Hire-Purchase 
By A. VALLANCE. 

3. Workers Abroad 
By Dr. G. P. JONEs. 
each. Nelson.) 

The editors of this series have done a great service to the. 
serious and inquiring reader. He is provided with a guide 
to the essentials of the subject ; his interest is stimulated ; 
he is told where he can obtain further information. Each 
author writes well and with a masterly knowledge of his 
subject. Mr. Braatoy might with advantage have given 
us more of the background of Swedish life and less detail 
of present policy. None the less, we get a clear and attrac- 
tive picture of a splendid people conquering their economic 
problems without destroying liberty. This has been achieved 
through the national solidarity of the people—a solidarity 
due not to regimentation but partly to fear of aggression, 
and largely to widespread education both of children and 
adults. Nations who pretend they cannot live without 
colonies should study Sweden. Mr. Aylmer Vallance is a 
severe but just critic of hire-purchase. It is, he points out, 
a harmless and indeed useful system when used by prudent 
buyers for the purchase of durable objects. The injury, 
social and individual, which is inflicted when these limits 
are transgressed, is strikingly depicted. Mr. Vallance gives 
a detailed and laudatory account of Miss Wilkinson’s Act, 
and concludes with a chapter of sound advice to intending 
hire-purchasers. After a brief survey of working-class 
movements before the French Revolution, Dr. Jones 
devotes most of his book to nineteenth and twentieth- 
century developments in Continental Europe and America. 
Any one who still imagines that the world is, or has ever 
been, a comfortable place, should read this moving account 
of tragedy and heroism. Differences of opinion in the 
working-class movement are carefully examined. Dr. Jones 
rests much hope in the strength of the U.S.S.R. and the 
love of liberty in France. 
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English, Poetry and Drama 


Late Night Special ! 


By L. J. Hazam. (Our Changing Times, in Basic 


English.) (1s. Nelson.) 
This is No. 13 of the “ Our Changing Times ” series, 
which is under the direction of Mr. C. K. Ogden. This 


volume tells the story of a small boy learning about the 
history, organization and production of an evening paper. 
It is cleverly done ; the book should be in a school library, 
and would provide useful reading for those who want to 
learn about English life and customs. 


The English Critic : from Chaucer to Auden 
By N. L. Cray. (2s. 6d. Heinemann.) 

Passages of literary criticism from the works of nineteen 
writers : Chaucer, Sidney, Ben Jonson, Dryden, Pope, and 
so on. Important passages of critical theory, as well as 
criticism proper, are thus made easy of access for study 
and classroom discussion. There are fifty pages of questions; 
these may be useful to the less stimulating teacher, but, as 
Ascham, Gascoigne, Puttenham, Gray, and, particularly, 
De Quincey are not represented, many teachers will wish 
for more critical theory and fewer questions. Nevertheless 
the book may be recommended for intermediate classes 
and for those sixth forms which have a good body of reading 
and thought behind them. | 


A. I. Raja Dick 
By Major C. GILson. 
- The Wharfbury Watch-Dogs : a Scouting Story 
By K. W. Coates. 
The Treasure of Glenthorpe Priory 
By IERNE L. PLUNKET. 
. Nicky of Nine Schools 
By DOROTHEA MOORE. 
Queens for Choice 
By DOROTHEA MOORE. 
(Stories for Every Day.) (1s. each. Oxford University 
Press.) 


B. Round the Year Stories (The Spring Book) 


By MARIBEL EpwIN. (Is. 4d. Nelson.) 


C. 1. Countryside Tales 
By MARIBEL EDWIN. 
2. Secret Service Adventure 
By “ SEA-Wrack’’ (Lieut.-Commander E. H. 
CREBBIN.) 
(Manilla, tod. each. Limp Cloth, 1s. each. Evans.) 
A. In No. 1 a lad, who has just left school and is 
destined for work in an office, manages to get out to an 
island in the East Indies, and there join an uncle whom he 
had not met since childhood. Together, they secured a 
buried treasure, as well as the allegiance of a tribe of wild 
natives, over whom Raja Dick henceforth reigns, with his 
nephew Jonathan as second in command. No. 2 is a 
capital story with a rather unusual plot, since the scouts are 
concerned in trying to prevent the theft, by a gang of 
determined and unscrupulous foreign thieves, of a new- 
model machine for grinding wheat, invented, but not yet 
patented, by a miller who is uncle of two of the boys. 
Nos. 3, 4, 5 are typical stories for schoolgirls. No. 4 is 
a satisfying tale, though the adventures which make up the 
book have no direct connexion with ordinary school life. 
The same is true of No. 5, as the two friends, one of whom is 
Queen of Macia, are kidnapped and taken to the Continent 
at the outset of the story. B. The attractive outside of this 
little volume is not belied by its contents—delightfully 
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illustrated sketches of phases of English wild life which may 
be observed during March, April and May. The author’s 
name is a guarantee that children using it will have nothing 
to unlearn. C. Here are twelve charmingly told stories 
of the lives of wild but well-known animals, like the hare, 
squirrel and water-mole. All the illustrations are good and 
several highly diverting. No. 2 supplies full value in thrills 
of the orthodox kind. 


l. Essays and Sketches 
Edited by A. J. Merson. 

2. Conquest 
By J. H. Wars. (Heritage of Literature Series.) 
(No. r, 1s. 6d. No. 2, 1s. 4d. Longmans.) 

Mr. Merson has collected twenty-six essays and sketches, 
which, though complete in themselves, are for the most 
part excerpts from longer works. About half are the work 
of contemporary writers; the other half, except for 
Addison and Steele, are nineteenth century writers. 
Addison and Steele, the real pioneers of the modern essays, 
are included for purposes of comparison. Conquest is an 
excellent collection for juniors. It includes thirty-four 
sketches, grouped into sections dealing with man’s conquest 
of space, of the air, of the sea, and of fire. The last section 
describes man’s conquest of the animal world—with a 
camera. 


Adventures in Words : Speech Training Books 
By C. Sansom and R. BENNETT. Second Series. 
Book 1: Words Alive. Book 2: Sound and Sense 
(Paper Covers, 9d. each; Limp Cloth, 1od. each. 
Uniyersity of London Press.) 

It is difficult to over-praise these modest little volumes 
which offer in small compass all that is most essential in 
speech training, and there can be no two opinions about 
the crying need for such training in secondary, quite as 
much as as in primary, schools. The last few pages are 
devoted to a brief explanation of the phonetic system, and 
a version in phonetic script of the more difficult words met 
with in the earlier ‘‘ Pronunciation Bees ’’—a novel and 
amusing game. Alison Fuller’s very clever illustrations 
add piquancy to the text. 


Oral English Practice 
By A. E. M. Bayuiss. (2s. 3d. Harrap.) 

To economize the teachers’ time and effort is a main 
object in this volume. Complete in itself, it is chiefly made 
up of exercises, and can therefore be used as a supplement 
to other courses, or as a quick method of revision for higher 
classes. 

Man Friday: a Primer of English Composition and 
Grammar 
By J. M. REEveEs. (2s. 6d. Christophers.) 

This Primer provides a year’s work in grammar and 
composition for children of 10 to 12, the grammar being 
limited to the identification of the four principal parts of 
speech. Short passages for dictation are also given. Is 
“ very attached ” (p. 131) now considered admissible ? 


The King’s English for Commercial Students 
By A. R. Moon and G. F. GoLDING. (2s. 3d. Longmans.) 
A practical and competently compiled course; its 
chapters on Letter Writing, Thinking and Arguing, Under- 
standing and Preparation for Summarizing, are especially 
recommended. A wise use of this book will lay a solid 
foundation of good plain English for students taking up 
commerce. 
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A enna of Spoken English : on a Strictly Phonetic 
asis 
By Dr. H. E. PALMER. Second Edition, Revised by 
the Author with the assistance of F. G. BLANDFoRD. 
(12s. 6d. net. Cambridge: Heffer.) 

Dr. Palmer’s books need no bush. This volume has gone 
through eight editions and reprints. It deals with real 
English, that is to say it is not like the majority of 
the English grammar books written for English schools, 
which deal largely with the grammar of the “ grammar- 
lesson ” English, and concentrate largely on the grammar 
of written English. In contrast to the most frequently 
used grammar books, this is a grammar of the spoken 
language, about which most of us do not know enough. 
If the grammar of the language which secondary school 
pupils heard and used were studied, and if it were studied 
as a medium of expression; there would not be the com- 
plaint that children do not like grammar, This book will 
help the teacher of grammar and the writer of grammar 
books to discover what the grammar of real English is; 
it should be a constantly used reference book by every 
teacher of language. If it were, language studies in this 
country would not be in the sorry state that they are in. 
We cannot afford to neglect our own language: our 
thinking, interpretation and communication all rest on the 
adequacy of our understanding of how we can manipulate 
our language in order to make it perform the tasks which 
we have for it. 


Leaders and Pages 
Edited by A. R. Moon and G. H. McKay. 
net. Longmans.) 

An anthology of lively reading from newspapers and 
Magazines: The Times, Manchester Guardian, London 
Mercury, Telegraph, The Listener, The New Statesman and 
soon. This gives the schoolmaster far better material for 
the middle school and for science sixths than the conven- 
tional fare of Addison, Goldsmith, Lamb. A reading of 
some of these leaders and pages will give the sceptical 
English teacher a new-born respect for the skill and humour 
of writers for the press; it might be especially salutary to 
read number 19: “ Jeeves and the King’s English ”. 
Reading of this sort may well do far more to stimulate a 
passion for reading, and, later for literature, than most of 
our efforts can achieve. 


The Post Bag 
By ELEANOR W. Noran. (Our Changing Times, in 
Basic English.) (1s. Produced for the Orthological 
Institute, Cambridge, by Nelson.) 

A great deal of information of absorbing interest is here 
conveyed in 850 words, starting with “ How news was sent 
in early times ”, and ending with: “ Stamps, and how to 
‘keep a stamp book ”. The very complex smoke-language 
of early America and Australia, in which different woods 
and other materials were used to make different sorts of 
smoke, every one of which was a sign for some special thing, 
is still in use among the aborigines of Australia. It will be 
news to many that all early post systems were for the rulers 
of the world only. There was no regular, safe post for 
private persons before the sixteenth century. 
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Everyday English for Seniors 
By T. W. Sussams. (Book 1, Limp, ts. 9d.; Boards, 
2s. Book 2, Limp, ts. 10d.; Boards, 2s. 2d. Book 3, 
Limp, 2s.; Boards, 2s. 3d. Oxford University Press.) 
This very practical course in oral and written composi- 
tion, for children between 11 and 15, is carefully graded 
within each separate volume, so that there are groups of 
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exercises designed for the slow, the average and the fairly 
clever pupil. It presents an abundance of well thought out 
and varied material, calculated to keep a class interested as 
well as busy. Especially worthy of commendation are the 
many model letters, notes and post cards, with advice as 
to the proper style of ending, and addresses, including— 
(Book 1, p. 155)—that of the author himself, who invites 
remarks on the work from his young correspondents. 


Come Out to Play : a Play in Three Acts 
By Fanny JOcELYN and J. SaNnp. (3s. 6d. The 
Fortune Press.) 

The publication in book form of the play that has been 
successfully performed on several occasions will be welcomed 
by those who are concerned with the problem of the place of 
sex enlightenment in the general educational system. 
One appreciates, of course, that there must always be a 
considerable time-lag between knowledge and practice, 
and the question as it is treated here seems to illustrate the 
discussions of some twenty years ago. The adaptation of the 
play for the English stage probably accounts to some extent 
for this impression, because in its original form it apparently 
illustrated the consequences of a hasty development in a 
traditionally stable community of a new attitude of mind to 
the place of sex in life. The recognition on the part of 
authority of the implications involved in giving young 
people factual information, character training and ethical 
guidance, and leaving it to these young people to reform 
their own values are not yet fully recognized. Come Out 
to Play gives a useful and restrained illustration of situations 
that will have to be met with increasing frequency by 
parents and educationists. We commend it to those 
interested in the question. 


I. Famous Women of Britain | 
By L. pu GARDE PeacuH. (1s. 8d. Pitman.) 
2. Gates of Gold: Plays for Senior Boys 
By H. H. TItLtey. (1s. Blackie.) 

(1) The three plays in this volume are: Mrs. Siddons, 
Florence Nightingale, Queen Victoria. They have all been 
broadcast in the B.B.C. Children’s Hour; have here been 
adapted to the needs of simple stages ; and may, for school 
purposes, be acted without fee. In each there are a good 
number of speaking parts, not restricted to female charac- 
ters. The illustrations are intended to help in the prepara- 
tion of costumes. (2) The dialogue is spirited and there is 
plenty of action in these three plays: East to Calicut, the 
Last of the Incas, Drake’s Drum, which have been already 
tested and have proved successful in school entertain- 
ments. Each has a short historical introduction. 


Mime for Schools 
By IsaBEL CHISMAN and GLapys WILES. 
Nelson.) 

Though intended immediately for use in the class-room, 
this book provides a scheme of fundamental principles 
which may serve as a foundation for individual experiment. 
Chapters II, III and IV are devoted to infants, juniors and 
seniors respectively, while Chapter VI suggests physical 
exercises and games for all three grades. It is a little sur- 
prising to learn that children work extremely well to 
diagram, an important factor when time for rehearsal in a 
strange place is short. An example of this was given when 
160 girls, from six different centres, had to perform in the 
Albert Hall, with a single hour for rehearsal. These girls, 
however, had made such good use of plans of the interior 
of the hall that they were quite unperturbed by their 
strange surroundings. 

(Continued on page 338) 
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THE ACTIVE ENGLISH COURSE 


By G. S. HUMPHREYS, M.A., A.K.C., and J. C. ROBERTS, B.A. 


This series comprises four books for 12-15 years, and prepares, in the last volume, pupils for School Certificate 
Examinations. In the first three years, twenty lessons are given in each term, ten in composition, alternating with 


ten in grammar. The related aspect of these two sides o 


English is constantly borne in mind, and the points of 


grammar, besides forming a connected series, are related, wherever possible, to some point of value in composition. 


Book |, Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. 


OUR ANCIENT HISTORY 
From Prehistoric Times to A.D. 500 
By J. J. BELL 


This new history aims at explaining boys and 
girls of (1-15 years of age to themselves, and, 
being a history book, it gives an historical 
explanation. 


Cloth Boards, 3s. 3d. 


TEST PAPERS IN SCHOOL 
CERTIFICATE GERMAN 
By SYONEY W. WELLS, B.A. 
This work covers the whole field of gram- 
mar and provides a complete revision course 
for the School Certificate Examinations. 
Limp Cloth, Is. 6d. 


Book 2, Cloth Boards, 2s. 9d. 


NEW REGIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIES 


By L. BROOKS, M.A. 
General Editor : 
JAMES FAIRGRIEVE, M.A. 
These volumes form a four 
years’ Geographical Course 

for Secondary Schools. 
Book l. The Americas 3/6 
Pare | 
North America 2s. 9d. 
Pare 2 Central and South 
America Is. 9d. 
Book 2 Asia and Austra- 
lasia 3s. 
Pare | Asia 2s. 9d. 
Part2 Australasia Is. 8d. 


Books 3 and 4 in active preparation. 


SIGNPOSTS TO SCIENCE 


By C. M. LAMBERT, B.Sc., and W. G. 
HAMMOND 


This book consists of a concise and attractive 

account of the main principles of science 

with particular reference to their relations 

with everyday life. 

Parts | and 2, 38. 6d. each. Complete 
Volume, 6s. net 


ELEMENTARY PROSE 
COMPOSITION IN FRENCH 
By SYDNEY W. WELLS, B.A. 


This work serves as an introduction to 
continuous prose composition in French. 


Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. 
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Part 3 TRANSLATION 


LET US START FRENCH FRENCH WITHOUT 


By H. E. MOORE, B.A. Europe (including the 
A first-year book in which there is a fresh British Isles) 4s. 6d. 
treatment of first principles set out with Part 4 
maximum visual clearness. The vocabu- Europe (excluding the 
lary draws largely of words substantially British Isles) $.. 6d. 


Anglo-French. 
Cloth Boards, 3s. Book 4 The World 7s. 6d. 


A Series of French Comprehension Tests. 
By R. SPENCER BRIGGS, M.A. 
This book will be found useful by those 
preparing for the '‘ Comprehension Tests °” 
of the School Certificate Examination. 
Limp Cloth, ts. 6d. 


NEW GENERAL SCIENCE SERIES 
General Editor: W. J. GALE, B.Sc., A.I.C. 


This new series, written by experienced authors and teachers, provides a definite contribution to the present-day 
trend in the direction of more generalized teaching of science. 


A FIRST BOOK OF GENERAL SCIENCE, by W. J. GALE, B.Sc., A.I.C. 
Part |. MAINLY ABOUT MATTER. Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. 
Part Il MAINLY ABOUT ENERGY. Cloth Boards, 3s. 6d. 


These books form a two years’ introductory course of science, suitable for the lower forms of Secondary Schools , 


GENERAL BIOLOGY, by M. E. PHILLIPS, B.Sc., and L. E. COX, B.Sc., F.L.S. 
Cloth Boards, 3s. 


In this volume the great and fundamental principles of biology are set out in interesting form. 


CHEMISTRY, by J. A. LAUWERYS, B.Sc., and J. ELLISON, M.Sc. 
Part |, issued separately, Cloth Boards, 3s. 3d. Complete Volume, Cloth 


Boards, 4s. 6d. 


Chemistry is made a living subject and the principles of the science are illustrated by references to substances 
which loom largely in modern life. 


GENERAL PHYSICS, by F. OLDHAM, M.A., B.Sc., and E. LANGTON, B.Sc. 
Part l, Cloth Boards, 4s. ; Part Il and Complete Volume (Ready Shortly). 


A new text-book on modern lines in which the chief physical phenomena are dealt with by experienced teachers 
of the subject. 
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Schools, Tutors and Training Colleges for children of all ages. 


41st Annual Edition, 193839. 
RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS for the Educational columns of all 


Price 5/6, post free. 


London 


and Provincial papers. 


Instructions carried out promptly and accurately. 


PRODUCE PROSPECTUSES—Photographing, Blockmaking and Printing 
orders executed. Specimens gladly sent. 


RECOMMEND SCHOOLS—Prospectuses are filed and forwarded, free of 
charge, to Parents stating full details of their requirements. 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS—A department has been opened to deal with 


Transfers. 


No charge to Purchasers. 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 


66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


390 Pages. 5ist Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


THE ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
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of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
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The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.O. 4 


THE STUDENT'S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Nineteenth Edition. 420 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated, and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may, be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 
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History 


Two Centuries of Change : a History of Great Britain 
and the British Empire since 168 
Book 1: 1688-1830. By E. J. HuTCHINS and L. W. 
STEPHENS. (5S. Blackie.) 

A workmanlike and attractive text-book of British 
history during the critical century and a half that saw the 
government of the country transformed from monarchy, 
through oligarchy, into democracy. Domestic, foreign 
and imperial affairs are all adequately treated and attention 
is paid to social, economic and intellectual changes. The 
book is furnished with an apparatus of useful summaries 
and date lists for revision, and it is replete with references 
to authorities. l 


l. To-day Through Yesterday 
By Dr. C. F. STRONG. Book 4: The Young Citizen 
and The World of To-day. 

2. Civics for Seniors : a Booklet for Teachers using 
Book 4 of *‘ To-day Through Yesterday ” 
By Dr. C. F. Stronc. (No. 1, Limp Cloth, 3s.; Cloth 
Boards, 3s. 3d. No. 2, 6d. net. University of London 
Press.) 

Dr. Strong here completes his well-known series of class- 
books for the senior school. The first three parts appeared 
in 1935, together with an explanatory teachers’ pamphlet, 
History in the Senior School. Teachers who are using them 
know that they were designed specially for pupils who, 
whatever their destination, are not going to be historians, 
and that accordingly nothing went into these books that 
was not directly essential to an ordinary citizen’s under- 
standing of his own historical environment. The concluding 
book fulfils this criterion no less well. It gathers together 
and integrates the threads woven in the earlier books, and 
clarifies what Sir Henry Hadow used to call “ the right 
ordering of our several loyalties’’. This is done in four 
sections, the relations of the citizen to his neighbourhood, 
his country, the British Commonwealth, and the world 
beyond. If one feels that the last of these sections is too 
slight to be definitive, and that a deal of special treatment 
by the teacher will be needed to make it prevail, this need 
not detract from one’s admiration of the course as a whole. 
Moreover, as those who are using the series know also, 
Dr. Strong has been a pioneer in the production of class- 
books in which text and illustrations and diagrams are 
functionally and organically one. 


Bulletin of the League of Nations Teaching: the 
Teaching of the Principles and Facts of International 
Co-operation 
No. 5, December 1938. (2s. 6d. Geneva: League of 
Nations ; London: Allen & Unwin.) 

The special feature of this Bulletin is its comprehensive 
examination by a group of experts of “ the teaching of 
modern languages as a means of promoting international 
understanding between nations.” Beside this, however, 
it gives information concerning the general activities of the 
League of Nations during the year 1938. 


Our Ancient History: from Prehistoric Times to 
A.D, 500 
By J. J. BELL. (3s. 3d. University of London Press.) 
The subject of this book is not the ancient history of our 
own people but an account of prehistoric man and of the 
successive civilizations that have, directly or indirectly, 
influenced our own. Thus we have sections on Egypt, the 
Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, &c. dealing in particular with 


the origin and development of religion, the alphabet, the 
calendar, our numerical system, and so on. 

It is not clear for what age of pupil the book is intended - 
The style, while here and there almost too simple for 
7-year-olds, is sometimes difficult enough for children of 
12 and upward, and here and there the author, in the effort 
to pack much information into a small space, is too allusive. 
Moreover, it may be questioned why, of all Old Testament 
stories, those of Uriah and Jezebel have been chosen for 
narration, and why, when it is admitted that “ the Spartans 
have not affected our lives ’’, so much space is devoted to 
them. From these 178 pages the schoolboy or girl will get 
a good general view of our debt to the ancient world. 


An Introductory History of Europe in the Middle Ages 
By G. B. Smitu. (4s. 6d. Arnold.) 

Mr. Burrell Smith is the author of several excellent 
text-books on modern history. His experience as a school- 
master, however, has taught him that the problems of 
modern history are unintelligible to those who have no 
acquaintance with the Middle Ages. He has therefore 
prepared the brief survey of medieval history now before us. 
It is a capable, effective piece of work, specially strong in its 
emphasis upon the cardinal importance of the Christian 
church and upon the pervasive influence of the Byzantine 
Empire during the ten centuries A.D. 500+1500. 


A History of Europe : from the Invasions to the 16th 
Century 
By Prof. H. PIRENNE. Translated from the French of 
the 8th Edition by B. Miar. (21s. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

This is a remarkable and most fascinating work. Prof. 
Pirenne, who died three years ago, was one of the most 
eminent of European historians. He was teaching in the 
University of Ghent at the time when the Germans over- 
ran Belgium, and in due course he was sent to a German 
concentration camp. There he remained for several years, 
and there he was allowed to organize series of lectures for 
his fellow-sufferers. Out of these lectures the present volume 
sprang. It represents the stored-up knowledge and wisdom 
of a mind of the first order. It had to be composed almost 
without the aid of books of reference. Consequently, it is 
rich in generalizations, and masterly in arrangement and 
mode of presentation. It is a product of profound thought 
working on material long stored up in a retentive memory. 
The work was planned to extend to 1914; but it had not 
proceeded beyond 1550 when the Armistice called Prof. 
Pirenne back to other tasks. It remains, then, merely a 
masterly survey, specially strong on the economic side, of 
what are called the Middle Ages. 


Law in the Light of History 
By Dr. C. H. STEPHENSON and E. A. MARPLES. Book I: 
Western Europe in the Middle Ages. (16s. net. 
Williams & Norgate.) 

This is an extraordinarily interesting history of the 
Middle Ages written from a particular point of view, 
namely, that of legal development. It provides an adequate 
outline of political and constitutional history, but, when in 
the course of its narrative it comes upon such things as the 
Code of Justinian, the Coutumes du Beauvoisis, or the 
Sachsenspiegel Landrecht, it expands into a fulland extremely 
valuable analysis. Nowhere else can be found so concise 
and lucid a sketch of the evolution of legal institutions 
during the Middle Ages as is here provided. 
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Modern Languages 


The Defence and Illustration of the French Language 
By J. pv Betray. Translated into English by Prof. 
Grapys M. TURQUET. (5s. net. Dent.) 

Fifty years before the Elizabethan renaissance of English 
literature, there had been in France a revolt against the 
use of Latin as the only tongue in which real scholars 
should write. That group of seven poets, known as the 
Pléiade, of whom Ronsard is the best known but du Bellay 
the most thorough, were as important in French literature 
as the better known Romantics of 1830. Spenser trans- 
lated du Bellay’s Les Antiquités de Rome into English. 
Madame Turquet, who is well known as one of the leading 
teachers of French in London, has done a most useful work 
in translating this manifesto of the Renaissance, as the 
slightly archaic original might rebuff the English reader. 
Sbe knows du Bellay’s native country well and can echo 
his words : 

Plus mon Loire gaulois que le Tibre latin 

Plus mon petit Liré que le Mont Palatin. 


Liré, his native village, is a mile or so south of Ancenis, 
where there is a statue of the poet. Translators are some- 
times black sheep and have been called traitors. Madame 
Turquet gives us a sound example of how this difficult 
art should be practised. 


A Complete New Course of French Commercial 
Correspondence (Nouveau Cours de Style Com- 
mercial) : an up-to-date Course in the Technique 
of French Commercial Correspondence 
By P. Dupays. Fourth Edition. (5s. Pitman.) 

M. Dupays’ book has now reached a fourth edition which 
shows that students who aim at becoming foreign corre- 
spondents have found it useful, and no doubt still keep it 
in their desks for reference. For the more a business man 
knows of the countries with which he trades, their social 
and political factors, the more likely is he to succeed. The 
text of this work is in French; unusual words that a 
student might not know are translated in footnotes. The 
exercises are numerous and practical ; in reading the letters 
one feels they might have been written by living business 
men. A list of commercial abbreviations and full vocabu- 
laries are added. 


Seven Short German Plays 
By EnitH S. Davies. (2s. Cassell.) 

Many teachers assert that the acting of easy plays is one 
of the best means of interesting the learners and increasing 
their vocabulary. Girls are more apt at acting than boys 
and these easy amusing examples have been written 
primarily for the Maidstone Girls’ Grammar School. 
A similar book for boys would need to be more full-blooded 
and less ladylike. 


Der Radio-Detektiv : eine abenteuerliche Geschichte 
By L. Roggeveen. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This story would interest a second, or better a third year 
form. If it was unfinished at the end of a term, the remainder 
might be set as a holiday task. It might also serve as 
material for free composition. 


La Belgique et son Peuple 
By J. D. BERBIERS. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 

Belgium is a small country, with a short history, but 
that is not the whole explanation of the neat and concise 
form of this reader. It is a skilful and attractive piece of 
work, very suitable for a School Certificate form which 


can spare a little time for reading practice which is at the 
same time a definite enlargement of the cultural background. 
There are a dozen sketches of important buildings, but no 
map. Still a good excuse to turn to the atlas in a language 
period may be welcome. 


A French Word Way : a Reader, based on the American 
and Canadian Word Count, with Copious and 
Novel Exercises for Improving Vocabulary 
By G. F. LovEsEy. (2s. 3d. University of London Press.) 

This is a valuable application of the results of recent 
research. There are thirty-five passages, adapted from 
first-class authors, and in some cases forming a short serial 
in three or four parts. The aim is to consolidate knowledge 
of the 1,500 nouns and verbs which fall within the first 

2,000 words of the word-count. Four distinct types of 

exercise are systematically applied to each passage. “ The 

author believes that its use will improve the reading ability 
of the brilliant pupil and improve that of the average pupil 
beyond all measure.” Some passages from Flaubert are 
ascribed to Maupassant. 


Apprenons le Mot Juste: a Year's 

for Middle Forms | 

Based on Classified Word and Phrase-Lists and Con- 

versation Lessons ; by C. STOREY. (Is. 9d. Pitman.) 

Thirty-six short passages for Dictation are printed at 

the end of the book, the main body being taken up with 
a corresponding set of lessons; consisting of word-list, 
idioms, and questions as a basis for conversation. The 
author suggests that dictations might be taken in any order, 
so as to prevent undue “‘ cramming,’ or that the books might 
be given out for the duration of the lesson only. Probably, 
however, no harm whatever would be done by leaving 
pupils free to use the books as they liked, especially if there 
was no competitive system of marking. This could be a 
very useful book, and the method could easily be developed 
by a resourceful teacher. 


Dictation Course 


Pelotofios, Libérateur de la Bolognie 
By H. A. CARTLEDGE. (2s. Arnold.) 

A third, and more riotous reader about the adventures of 
Peloton, amusingly illustrated by Jean Routier. There 
are plenty of topical quips—one chapter is headed “ L’Axe 
Peloto-Bolognien ’’—the name of the capital city is 
Andouille, and just the right amount of argot is introduced 
to cheer the jaded fifth-former. There are brief exercises 
for each chapter. 


L’Amulette 
By Orca HoLenkorF. (1s. Macmillan.) | 
A further tale of adventure by an authoress who breaks 
fresh ground. There is good modern dialogue and interesting 
description in a vocabulary of reasonable standard. Central 
schools could make very good use of this story in which a 
boy and girl make a discovery at Petra. 


Sans-Avoir 
By L. Liverant. Edited, with Exercises and Vocabu- 
lary, by M. A. LEBonnois and S. TURNBULL. Abridged 
Edition. (U.T.P. Graded French Readers.) (1s. 3d. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

This medieval story would suit second or third year pupils. 
At the end of each chapter are found half-a-dozen sentences 
from the text which exemplify an important rule. The 
exercises are composed to bring home to the pupil the 
difficult points of grammar. 
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A Primer of French Composition 
By Dr. R. L. G. Ritcuie. (1s. rod. Cambridge: 
At the University Press.) 

The new composition course from the pen of Professor 
Graeme Ritchie, and intended for School Certificate 
candidates, more than fulfils expectations. There is a 
concise and clear grammatical summary running to no 
more than fifty pages, an excellent word of advice on the 
writing of Free Composition, and seventy-five pieces of 
continuous English for translation into French. These 
have been graded in difficulty, divided into three sections 
and more than amply annotated. The subjunctive is 
introduced only in the last of these sections. From 
practical experience one would say that some of the passages 
are, perhaps, too long, but it certainly cannot be said that 
they lack interest or excitement. A long list of subjects 
for Free Composition is printed at the end of each section, 
and some of these should stir to creative effort even the 
dullest of pupils. Thank you, Prof. Ritchie, for this lively 
School Certificate Composition Course. 


J’Ecris le Français: Free Composition for Beginners 
By LILran A. BAKER. (1s. 3d. Methuen.) 

Training in the writing of free composition, says the 
author of this small manual, “ is beset with difficulties, 
unless the young pupil is trained to use the knowledge he 
has gained in reading and grammar lessons, and not to 
attempt to ‘ build without bricks °”. She is to be congratu- 
lated on the simplicity and directness of her aim. The 
earlier chapters, introducing in order the Perfect, Imperfect 
and Past Historic tenses, and leading the pupil by degrees 
to seize on the essential differences in usage are most 
ingenious. There is a chapter on letter-writing; and Klara 
Szanto deserves a word of praise for her five sets of illustra- 
tions included in the last chapter in the exercise on ‘‘ Stories 
from Pictures’’. The choice of idiom is good, but your 
reviewer is not too happy about the translations given on 
page forty-four of “‘ blouse ” and “ écharpe’’. It is a pity 
too, perhaps, that the author has found it necessary to 
warn the pupil not to “ compose sentences in English and 
then translate them into French”. The danger of her 
method, excellent though it is, lies in this direction. An 
excellent manual worth the serious attention of all teachers 
aiming at increased proficiency in the writing of free 
composition at the School Certificate stage. 


Romantic Spanish Readings for Intermediate Classes 
Edited with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, by 
AGNES M. Brapy and Dr. L. H. Turk. (The Century 
Modern Language Series.) (7s. 6d. net. New York 
and London: Appleton-Century Co.) 

The “ vocabulary count ” has invaded the sphere of 
classical literature. Amadis of Gaul and La Celestina, not 
to mention Don Quijote de la Mancha, have been denuded 
of verbal difficulties, and presented to students who wish 
to enjoy more mature material without overstraining their 
powers of comprehension. 

This book contains a fine introduction on the Romances 
of Chivalry, the Historical Novel, the Picaresque Novel, 
the Ballad, the Short Story and Don Juan. There are a 
few footnotes and nearly fifty pages of vocabulary contain- 
ing words like a, abajo, alegre, desde, diligente, diverso, 
familia. 

For English use, this beautifully produced book is too 
mixed in aim. The student able to find an appeal in the 
matter should not need the vocabulary and the student in 
need of an elementary vocabulary will appreciate neither 
the qualities of sixteenth-century romanticism nor the price 
of the book. 
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I. La Mariposa Blanca (Grade 1) 
By J. SEtGas y Carrasco. Adapted and Edited by 
A. ELfas. 

2. Cuentitos Fáciles (Grade l) 
Retold and Edited by A. M. Espinosa, Jr. 

3. La Casa Colonial (Grade III) 
By M. GÁLVEZ. Edited by G. RIVERA. 

4. Cuentos Orientales (Grade Ill) 
Contados en Español por A. G. PALENcIA. Edited by 
J. B. RAEL. 

5. El Periquillo Sarniento (Grade Ill) 
By J. J. FERNANDEZ DE LizarpD!. Selections by Maria 
LépEz de LowTHER. Part 2. (Oxford Rapid-Reading 
Spanish Texts.) (1s. 3d.each. New York and London : 
Oxford University Press.) 

These cheap books are cheap only in price. The quality 
of texts, notes and exercises is high. The texts in 
Grade I have a vocabulary content of 1,000 words and are 
suitable for elementary classes; the matter is interesting 
and complex verb usages excluded. The Grade III texts 
are in simple Spanish but include free use of verbal diff- 
culties. The matter of the texts should appeal to students 
of all types. The texts are moderate in price and may be 
used for rapid reading, comprehension testing, translation 
and summarizing. They are welcome additions to the 
armoury of the teacher of Spanish. One adverse comment. 
Why include “ obvious ” words in a Grade III vocabulary ? 


Le Fils du Grand-Ferré : Roman Historique 
By R. JEAN-BouLan. (2s. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Wilson gives us yet another reader from the works of 
Robert Jean-Boulan. Although students of 15 enjoy tales 
of adventure, yet these can be combined with an historical 
background. The present reader deals with the Hundred 
Years’ War and the revolt of the peasants called La 
Jacquerie. The text is followed by questions in French 
and extracts to be translated into French. 


Five Little French Plays 
By W. PERcIvaL. (1s. University of London Press.) 
Many teachers are great believers in the acting of plays 
for teaching the instinctive use of the language and avoidance 
of grammatical errors. These six short plays would instruct 
and amuse pupils of all ages, but the teacher would need to 
possess the art of discipline. l 


Peter verliert nicht den Kopf 
By J. FöLpes. Edited by R. T. CURRALL. 
Modern Language Series.) (2s. Harrap.) 
This story of travel in the Mediterranean is simplified 
from the Hungarian of the authoress of that masterpiece, 
La Rue du Chat pécheur. It would suit a third-year form. 


(Harrap’s 


German for Sixth-Form and Adult Beginners: an 
Introduction to German Language, Literature and 
Landscape 
By Dr. M. L. BARKER. (5s. 6d. Cambridge: Heffer.) 

Of first courses we have a surplus but it is seldom we 
come across a first book for senior students. This book is 
divided into two parts: the former includes practice in 
pronunciation, plenty of folk songs with music, grammar, 
idioms and vocabulary based on simple, but not babyish, 
texts, and many exercises to test the knowledge of the 
student. The second part is made up of a series of descrip- 
tions of the whole of Germany with excellent illustrations. 

The practical geographical accounts are followed by 

extracts of the literature cognate to the subject by well- 

known authors. The copious illustrations lighten and help 
the text. 
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The Acts of the Apostles 
(Revised version.) Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes for the Use of Schools, by the Rev. H. K. Luce. 
(2s. 6d. Black.) 

To his editions of the three synoptic gospels, already 
familiar to many of our readers, Mr. Luce now adds an 
edition of the Acts of the Apostles. Mr. Luce never forgets 
that he is writing for schoolboys, and he, therefore, does not 
overload the text with voluminous notes. More important 
still, he adheres to his avowed intention to avoid the old 
mistakes—lack of intellectual honesty, lack of touch with 
real life, and lack of interest. His is just the kind of treat- 
ment to appeal to the modern schoolboy. 


Words : a Brief Vocabulary of the New Testament. 
By Dr. C. A. ANDERSON ScoTT. (3s. net; paper, 2s. 
Student Christian Movement.) 

A useful little book for teachers, designed to remove 
misunderstandings of words and phrases in the New 
Testament whicb are due to ambiguity in the language 
itself or to change in the meanings of words since our 
Authorized translation was made, or to mistranslation in 
that version itself. The explanations are lively and concise, 
e.g. “ Babes: people who have begun to think, whether 
aged ten or sixty (Matthew xi. 25: 1 Corinthians iii. 1).” 


|. The Bible and Science 
By J. C. HARDWICK. 

2. The Battle of the Old Testament 
By R. B. HENDERSON. 

3. The Poetry of the Bible 
By Sir CYRIL Norwoop. 

4. The Messianic Hope : the Divine and Human Factors 
By the Rev. Dr. P. P. LEVERTOFF. 

5. The Bible and the Reformation 
By Dr. G. G. Coutton. (After Four Hundred Years, 
Nos. I, 3, 4, 5 and 6). (6d. net. each. Murby.) 

These little books deserve a wide circulation. They set 
out to tell the “ man in the street ’’ what modern scholarship 
has to say about the Bible, and do it, within their very 
limited space, exceedingly well. Perhaps the most attractive 
of the batch is Sir Cyril Norwood’s. The usual translations 
of the Bible completely obscure the fact that much of it is 
poetry, mainly because Hebrew poets did not use formal 
metres or rhymes. We hope that all who teach the Old 
Testament will pass the contents of this sixpennv-worth to 
their pupils. 

I. The Daily Service : Prayers and Hymns for Schools 
Prayers edited by Canon G. W. Briccs. Hymns 
edited by P. DEARMER, R. V. WILLIAMS, M. SHAW 
and Canon G. W. Briccs. Words Edition. (Cloth 
Boards, 1s. Limp Cloth, 9d. Oxford Universtiy Press ; 
London: Humphrey Milford.) 

2. The Daily Reading for School and Home : Passages 
from the Bible 
Compiled by Canon G. W. Briacs. 
Oxford University Press; London: 
Milford.) 

The graded series, Prayers and Hymns for use in Schools, 
Prayers and Hymns for Junior Schools, and Prayers and 
Hymns for Little Children, is already well known. The 
Daily Service is a selection suitable for all schools, based 
on this series. The Daily Reading is a collection, under 
subject headings and arranged for each day in the week, 
of the finest passages in the Bible and Apocrypha, and is 


(4s. 6d. net. 
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intended for use with The Daily Service. All teachers 
responsible for school worship should be familiar with these 
excellent little books. 


Old Testament Prophecy : a School Certificate Course 
By the Rev. W. H. OLDAKER. (Part 1, 2s. 6d. Part 2, 
2s. Hopkinson.) ý 
There is now no lack of Old Testament class-books which 
place the emphasis on the religious thought of the Hebrews 
rather than on the details of their history. When the 
present writer left school he knew a good deal about the 
kings of Israel and Judah, but Amos and Hosea were 
little more than names to him! Mr. Oldaker’s series has 
the right orientation and is a competent piece of work. 
It follows the selection set by the Oxford and Cambridge 
and Northern Universities Boards, and as the text of the 
passages chosen is included, each book is complete in 
itself for use in class. We think that the treatment is 
rather too full for a Fifth Form—Dr. Alington’s Why We 
Read the Old Testament covers the same ground in a more 
flexible and stimulating form ; and we should like still less 
history—but those are faults of the examination syllabus 
and not of Mr. Oldaker. Mr. Oldaker is Chaplain at Clifton 
College, and the books are the result of practical teaching 
to a Certificate form there. We recommend the series to 
teachers whose pupils are taking the subject in the School 
Certificate examination. 


Religious Instruction 
Book 3: dealing with the Religious Education of 
Pupils over Eleven Years of Age. By Dr. A. E. IKIN. 
(‘‘ Agreed Syllabus ” Series.) (3s. 6d. Nelson.) 

We have already commended the first two volumes of 
this series of handbooks designed for the use of teachers in 
connexion with the ‘‘ Agreed Syllabuses ” of Religious 
Instruction now being so widely adopted by local education 
authorities. This volume deals with the post-primary 
stage, and we think that teachers will find it no less valuable 
than its predecessors. Dr. Ikin was formerly Director of 
Education for Blackpool, and writes with wide sympathies 
and rich experience. His style is perhaps somewhat diffuse 
—judicious pruning might be valuable in a second edition ; 
but his attitude to the Bible is enlightened and up to date, 
and his notes contain much interesting information and 
practical wisdom. The introductory part of the book deals 
with Religious Instruction in the light of the psychology 
of the adolescent, and forms the basis for such a salutary 
warning as this—" great care must be taken to present the 
Religious Instruction in a way which later knowledge and 
experience may not contradict.’’ Neglect of this principle 
in the past has done untold harm to the cause of true 
religion. 


God’s Iron: a Life of the Prophet Jeremiah 
By G. A. BIRMINGHAM. (7s. 6d. Skeffington.) 

No prophet has been more grievously misunderstood 
than Jeremiah; none more fully repays study than he, 
with his timid sensitiveness, hardly-won courage and 
intimate experience of God. Canon Hannay’s name is a 
guarantee of vivacity and readableness ; his study of the 
prophet’s career is interesting and effective and one is 
grateful to him for including many of Jeremiah’s finest 
passages in a new and rhythmical translation, which brings 
out their dramatic power. How much we lose by forgetting 
that nearly all the prophets spoke in poetic form ! 
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Second Year College Chemistry 
By Prof. W. H. Cuapin. Fourth Edition, revised by 
Prof. W. H. CHAPIN and Prof. L. E. STEINER. (gs. 6d. 
net. New York: Wiley ; London: Chapman & Hall.) 
For its fourth edition, this text-book—very popular in 
America—has been extensively revised. The sections on 
solutions of electrolytes, X-rays and radioactivity, valency 
and electrochemistry have been rewritten, while many 
other changes have been made in order to ensure that the 
book should be fully in accordance with modern views and 
knowledge. As a supplementary text-book on general 
theoretical and physical chemistry, it will be found useful 
for scholarship candidates in schools. It does not contain 
general descriptive inorganic chemistry. 


Introductory Qualitative Analysis 
By Prof. W. C. VospurGcH. Revised Edition. 
net. New York: Macmillan.) 

This course of qualitative inorganic analysis lays emphasis 
on the theoretical principles involved, rather than on the 
teaching of an immediately practical craft. An interesting 
feature is that the directions for the student’s laboratcry 
work can be applied both to analysis on the ordinary scale 
and to semi-micro analysis. The book should find a place 
in every school science library, and might be used as a 
regular text-book by those students whose special tastes 
are for qualitative analysis. 


A Guide to Chemical Laboratory Practice for Beginners 
By Prof. H. Bassett. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Many teachers must have wished for such a book as 
Prof. Bassett has now provided. It contains lucid and 
sensible advice to beginners on how properly to conduct 
the fundamental chemical operations of precipitation, 
filtration, distillation, crystallization, &c., how to describe 
correctly what observations are made during experiments, 
and how to exercise due economy of material. We venture 
to express the opinion that many teachers of chemistry on 
reading the book will find that their own standards of work 
would not satisfy Prof. Bassett; and we recommend this 
slim but valuable laboratory companion to all who are 
engaged in teaching or learning the Hermetic Art. 


The Essentials of Volumetric Analysis 
By J. LAMBERT, in conjunction with A. HOLDERNESS 
and Dr. F. S. TAYLOR. (2s. 6d. Heinemann.) 

This is a very useful course of volumetric analysis, 
suitable for Higher Certificate candidates. The choice of 
experiments is good and the _ instructions—including 
methods of calculation of results—are clear and precise. 
The last chapter deals with adsorption indicators; this 
is a good feature, but in view of the rapidly increasing 
importance of such indicators more examples of their use 
might have been given. We judge that pupils will find 
the book easy and pleasant to work from. 


Catalogue of Lewis’s Medical and Scientific Lending 
Library 
Part I: Authors and Titles. New Edition, revised 
to the end of 1937. (16s. net. Lewis.) 

Messrs. Lewis’s well-known lending library of medical 
and scientific books is now within hailing distance of its 
centenary, and the new edition of the catalogue, embracing 
some 20,000 volumes, of which the vast majority are recent 
works, is an eloquent witness of the facilities it affords. 
The catalogue is well printed and arranged. The present 
reviewer feels, however, that its usefulness would be some- 
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what increased if, in the indexing of joint works, the name 
of each author was put in its alphabetical place, with a 
cross reference to the joint-author title where necessary. 


The World of Engineering 
By J. L. Dixon. (2s. 6d. Scientific Book Club.) 

A simple and interesting elementary book on the prin- 
ciples of engineering. Mr. Dixon deals with steam and 
internal combustion engines; bridge, water, and electrical 
engineering ; roadmaking ; sewage disposal; telephones, 
radio, and television. The book is well printed and bound ; 
and it is illustrated by eighty-six diagrams and four plates. 
A remarkable half-crown’s worth. 


Sunspots and Their Effects 
By H. T. Stetson. (2s. 6d. Scientific Book Club.) 

Sunspots and weather, sunspots and radio, sunspots and 
growth, sunspots and human behaviour, sunspots and 
business, and magnetism, and pigeons, &c. In a word, all 
about sunspots—or, rather, as much about them as can be 
told to laymen without using any mathematics and without 
boring them. Dr. Stetson, Research Associate at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, clearly has a flair 
for scientific popularization : his style is easy and almost 
journalistic, yet he manages to include a surprising number 
of facts and to unite them into a coherent picture. 


Garden Flowers 

By Hitpa M. Corey. Series 3 and 4. 

each set. The Lutterworth Press.) 

Each of these sets of finely coloured plates contains 

beautiful pictures of sixteen different flowers representing 
a considerable number of natural orders. They should be 
found useful both in the art-room and in the botanical 
laboratory where the details of structure shown will be 
found helpful. Pupils, however, should be warned that their 
own drawings of longitudinal sections must be enlarged 
more than those shown in these plates. 


Textbook of Zoology 
By Prof. G. E. POTTER. (21s. net. Kimpton.) 

In some respects, this weighty (over 3}? lbs.) American 
volume departs from the lines usual in text-books : chapters 
are introduced on such subjects as Animal Anomalies, 
Regeneration, Biological Effects of Radiation, Marine 
Zoology, Wild Life Conservation, Comparative Physiology, 
and several more of a general kind, all of which are 
interesting and thoroughly in place. The systematic 
portion of the book covers more ground than is attempted 
in our schools, and yet treats the subject in a manner too 
superficial for our university courses. The method adopted 
is that of first setting forth the distinctive features of a 
phylum, the classes, orders, &c. into which its members 
are grouped by zoologists, and then giving a detailed, 
illustrated account of the structure and life-history of the 
representative type selected. 


Adventures with Living Things : a General Biology 
By E. KROEBER and W. H. Wo rrr. (8s. 6d. net. 
Heath.) 

This book is intended as a text-book for American High 
Schools in which the authors teach. Its chief value to the 
English teacher is in the methods it employs. It avoids the 
mere imparting of information which is characteristic of 
many English text-books, and places the child in the position 
of a learner in the field of biology. It is divided into three 
parts. The first part consists of an elementary descriptive 
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account of the living things of this earth. The heading of 
the chapters, ‘‘ Getting acquainted with . . .” indicates 
the manner of approach. This section is well illustrated 
by photographs of living organisms. The second part is 
divided into units of study, each of which consists of 
several problems to be worked out by the children them- 
selves. Each section ends with exercises, problems for 
lass-room discussion, activities for the junior biologist, and 
a list of books. The subject-matter of Part II gives an 
understanding of how living things, including man, live 
and reproduce. Part III is arranged on the same general 
plan as Part II and deals with the generalizations of biology 
such as, The Unity of All Living Things, Balance of Life, 
Heredity, Evolution, The Future of Mankind. These 
‘principles are elaborated as a sequence to the earlier 
‘sections. 


Wild Animals in Britain 
By Frances Pitt. (The British Nature Library.) 
(8s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

With apology, and in deference to the popular misuse 
of the word ‘‘ animal ”, Miss Pitt adopts it in the title of 
this most informative and beautifully illustrated book on 
‘our native mammals. Her knowledge of these creatures 
is based not only on close observation of them in the wild, 
but also on her intimate acquaintance with many of them 
as more or less tamed pets. Among the illustrations is an 
admirable coloured one from a Dufaycolor photograph of 
a fox; and it is interesting to compare the chapter tail- 
pieces reproduced from Bewick’s History of Quadrupeds 
with the illustrations of to-day. 


Everyman’s Astronomy 
By Mary Proctor. (2s. 6d. Scientific Book Club.) 
This book contains an account of the astronomical facts 
which make a wide appeal to those who have no technical 
knowledge of the subject—stars and constellations, nebulae, 
the moon, meteorites, celestial photography, &c. Miss 
Proctor writes simply and engagingly; her material is 
thoroughly up to date and accurate; she has collected a 
store of excellent anecdotes and has included twenty-three 
photographs. Her book can be strongly recommended. 


An Introduction to Vertebrate Anatomy 
By H. M. MEsser. (16s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 
The first quarter, a hundred and two pages, of this book 
is concerned with general considerations and the taxonomy 
of the group, without entering into much detail. The 
remainder, after a good chapter on the early embryology, 
deals, chapter by chapter, with the several physiological 
systems, the cutaneous, skeletal, digestive, and so on, 
bringing out, both clearly and concisely, the homologies 
that exist between the component organs in the respective 
orders. This portion of the book ought to be extremely 
useful to candidates offering zoology in Higher Certificate 
examinations, and also to those taking the subject in 
university courses. The illustrations are numerous and 
excellent ; and there are many diagrams useful to examinees. 


The Living Body : a Text in Human Physiology 
By Prof. C. H. Brest and Prof. N. B. TAYLOR. 
net. Chapman & Hall.) 

This joint work of two Toronto professors is a remarkably 
lucid exposition of the working processes of the human 
body both in health and in many pathological conditions. 
Some slight knowledge of physics and chemistry is assumed 
in the reader, but no such assumption is made regarding 
either the gross or the minute structure of the various 
organs. Accordingly, the anatomy and histology of each 
of these are fully described and illustrated before their 
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respective functions are described. The standard of the 
book is too advanced for school purposes, but it is admirably 
suited for university and medical students, and for nurses 
who aim at being highly qualified. 


Intermediate Chemistry 
By Prof. T. M. Lowry and <A. C. CAVELL. 
Edition. (12s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The much regretted death of Prof. Lowry, only a few 
months after the publication in 1936 of this now well-known 
text-book, makes the appearance of the second edition a 
somewhat melancholy event. Some considerable additions, 
especially of experimental detail in the part devoted to 
organic chemistry, have enhanced its general usefulness 
for Higher School Certificate and scholarship work. It can 
be strongly recommended to all teachers who appreciate 
a scholarly treatment of the subject, which, without the 
introduction of too much historical detail, is nevertheless 
based on a keen sense of historical continuity. 


Second 


Volumetric Analysis : including the Analysis of Gases, 
with a Chapter on Simple Gravimetric Determina- 
tions 
By A. J. BERRY. 
Press.) 

The fact that five editions of this concise little book have 
been called for, since it first appeared in 1915, shows that 
there is a steady demand for a really clear exposition of the 
basic principles and working methods of volumetric 
analysis. This new edition has been thoroughly revised 
and brought up to date by the addition of a chapter dealing 
with adsorption indicators and other recent developments, 
and it now forms perhaps the best simple introduction to 
the subject available. 


(7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University 


A Course of Study in Chemical Principles 
By Prof. A. A. Noyes and Prof. M. S. SHERRILL. 
Second Edition, Rewritten. (21s. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

This is a new and revised edition of the two famous 
American chemists’ treatment of physical chemistry from 
the standpoint of classical kinetic and thermodynamic 
theory. The book is intended for fairly advanced university 
work and is too difficult for ordinary school purposes, 
although the wealth of problems included might well 
render it valuable to the shelf of the teacher who has a large 
scholarship class to stimulate 


|. Children of the Green Earth 
By E. G. BENTON. Book 4. (2s. Pitman.) 
2. Nature and the Rambler 
By W. R. CALVERT. (Discussion Books.) 
Nelson.) 

Both these books contain much information about the 
animals and plants which commonly come to our notice, 
or which exhibit remarkable modes of life in strange habitats; 
but they are written for widely different purposes, and in 
strongly contrasted styles. (1) is apparently intended as a 
reader for very juvenile pupils; and the author gives free 
rein to his vivid imagination in the stories that he tells of 
the various creatures. In the first two chapters (‘‘ The 
Record of the Rocks ” and ‘‘ When the World was Young ’’) 
his fancy gets the better of fact to an extent that risks 
putting inaccurate ideas, e.g. that the first living substance 
was a green scum, into the children’s heads. On the other 
hand, (2) is a straightforward and excellent guide to the 
fauna and flora of the countryside and seashore for the 
information of the non-scientific visitor anxious to know 
something of the things he comes across during his holiday. 
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Books Received 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 
Imagination and Reality in Colour : an Art Manual for Teachers 


By A. B. ALLEN. (4s. 6d. net. Warne.) 
Creative Scissor Cutting 
By C. DEALTRY. (3s. 6d. net. Warne.) 
BIOGRAPHY 


Sir Thomas Wyse, 1791-1862 : the Life and Career of an Educator 
and Diplomat 


By Dr. J. J. AucuMutTy. (15s. King.) 
Baden-Powell 
By R. H. KIERNAN. (3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
CLASSICS 


The Romans in Britain : a Selection of Latin Texts 


Edited, with a Commentary, by R. W. Moore. School . 


Edition. (4s. 
Memorabilia Latina 
By E. H. BLAKENEY. (6d. Blackie.) 


ECONOMICS 
London's Overgrowth and the Causes of Swollen Towns 
By Dr. S. V. PEARSON. (8s. 6d. net. C. W. Daniel Co.) 


EDUCATION 

School and Community : a Study of the Demographic and Economic 
Background of Education in the State of New York 
By J. B. BALLER. (Publications of the Regents’ 
Inquiry.) (21s. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

Indian Education in Ancient and Later Times : an Inquiry into its 
Origin, Development and Ideals 
By Dr. F. E. Keay. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford.) 

Some Aspects of Indian Education Past and Present : being Three 

Joseph Payne Lectures for 1935-6 delivered in the Institute (with 
Supplementary Memoranda) 
By Sir Puitip Hartoc. (Studies and Reports, No. 8.) 
(3s. 6d. net. Published for the Institute of Education 
by the Oxford University Press ; London : Humphrey 
Milford.) 

Education for Complete Living : the Challenge of To-day 
The Proceedings of the New Education Fellowship 
Conference held in Australia, August 1 to September 20, 
1937. Edited by K. S. CUNNINGHAM, assisted by W. C. 
RADFORD. (Australian Council for Educational Re- 
search.) (ros. net. Melbourne University Press in 
association with the Oxford University Press.) 


ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 
The Spell-Well Word Books 
By C. J. Ripout. Book 5. 
Systematic Vocabulary 
By R. HEPBURN. 
Is. Blackie.) 
First Fruits 
Edited by N. Morris. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press ; London: Humphrey Milford.) 
The Phonetics of English 
By Dr. Ipa C. WARD. 
Silas Marner 
By Grorce Error. With Exercises by J. C. DENT. 
(The Minster English Texts.) (1s. 9d. Blackie.) 
This English Language 
By Sir E. DENIsoN Ross. 
Longmans.) 
Stories of Detection 
By Modern Writers. 
Heritage of Literature Series.) 
i. Modern Verse for Little Children 
Chosen by M. WILLIAMS. 
2. The Hunting of the Snark and other Verses 
By Lewis CARROLL. 
3. Rip Van Winkle 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
How to Write a Book 
By C. Hunt. 


Methuen.) 


(5d. Blackie.) 


(Book 1, 8d. Book 2, rod. Book 3, 


(5s. net. Cambridge: Heffer.) 


School Edition. (5s. 


Edited by R. W. JEpson. (The 
(1s. 6d. Longmans.) 


(3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


Grammar at Work 
By Prof. J. H. G. Grattan, P. GuRREY and A. R. 
Moon. Part 1. (Is. 9d. Longmans.) 
The Flying Dutchman 
Retold by A. M. SMYTH. 
(Chameleon Books.) (1s. 6d. net each. London, New 
York and Toronto: Oxford University Press.) 
|. The Brownies and other Tales 
By Jutrana H. Ewinc. Edited by Doris A. Pocock. 
2. Junior Form-Room Plays 
By Dorotuy Scott and Diana Scott. Second Series. 
(The King’s Treasuries of Literature.) (1s.each. Dent.) 
Parade of Time, or Through the Centuries: an Anthology of 
Historical Stories 
Compiled by E. W. Martin. Cheap Edition. 
Rich & Cowan.) 
The Red Keep : a Story of Burgundy in the Year 1165 
By A. FRENCH. (5s. net. Harrap.) 
I. Jim Davis 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. 
2. Gulliver’s Travels 
By JONATHAN SwIFT. Edited by C. LLoyp. 
(Heritage of Literature Series.) (No. 1, Is. 6d. No. 2, 
2s. 3d. Longmans.) 
An Outline English Grammar 
By R. W. JEPSON. 
Longmans.) 
English Extracts and Exercises : for Practice in Comprehension 
By R. W. Jepson. (2s. Longmans.) 


GEOGRAPHY 
Exercises in Modern Geography 
By A. W. Coysun and D. M. Hunt. 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Tutorial Press.) 
Looking at the World : a Geography Course for Juniors 
By W. A. GREEN and E. G. GREEN. Book r: Families 
in Other Lands. Book 2: Our Neighbours and their 
Work for us. (Book 1, 1s. 8d. Book 2, Is. rod. 


(4s. net. 


In Three Stages. Stage 2. (2s. 


Book 10: The 
(1s. University 


Blackie.) 
The Enterprise Senior Geographies 
By D. SmitH. Book 1. (2s. 4d. Blackie.) 


Modern Britain : a School Certificate Geography 
By Dr. R. S. G. BROCKLEBANK. (4s. 6d. Johnston.) 
Industrial Britain : a Survey 


By Dr. A. WILMoRE. New Edition revised by L. R. 


LATHAM. (Harrap’s New Geographical Series.) (6s. 
Harrap.) 

Lands and Peoples 
Written and Illustrated by R. Busoni. 1. Australia. 


2. South Africa and the Congo. 3. The Negro Lands 
and East Africa. 4. Arabs and the World of Islam. 
5. Mexico and the Inca Lands. 6. The Far Far North. 
(1s. 6d. net each. Cassell.) 

A Map Book of Europe for School Certificate Forms 
By A. FERRIDAY. (1s. 9d. Macmillan.) 

Commercial Geography 


HISTORY 

The Modern Class-Book of English History 
By E. J. S. Lay. Senior Book 5: Victoria and 
Modern Times. (Paper 1s. 4d. Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

Growing in Citizenship 
By Prof. J. S. Younc and E. M. Barton. (McGraw- 
Hill Series in Social and Commercial Studies.) (ros. 6d. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

History of the London County Council, 1889-1939 
By Sir Gwitym G1BBoN and R. W. BELL. 
Macmillan.) 

The Councillor 
By A. N. C. SHELLEY. 
Nelson.) 


(21s. net. 
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Latin and the Spens Report 


The gist of the recommendations as to the early stages is that reading matter should be (1) made 
up; (2) soon replaced by simplified passages of Latin authors ; (3) illustrative of Roman life, 
with (4) a steadily increasing vocabulary ; that (5) the writing of Latin should be based on 
the matter read, and (6) continuous and less difficult than the Latin read. In Crvis RoMANus 
(J. M. Cobban and R. Colebourn) and its sequel Pax Er Imperium (J. M. Cobban), the 
authors have deliberately set out to fulfil the first four conditions, and MENToR (R. Colebourn) 
fulfils the last two, with work based on the Latin in the two books, and providing enough grammar 
and syntax for the first two years’ work. Both reading books are illustrated with photographs 
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of Roman buildings. 


Civis Romanus, a Reader for the First Two Years of Latin. 


Mentor, a Companion and Exercise book to Civis Romanus. 
Pax et Imperium, a Middle School Latin Reader. 


Crown 8vo, each 2s. 6d. 


School Certificate 
French Composition 


25S. 


School Certificate 


German Composition 
2s. 6d. 
by C. E. Srockron, Senior Modern Language 


Master, Bedford School, each containing 100 pas- 


sages, grammatical introduction and vocabulary. 


pecris le francais 


Free Composition for Beginners 
By Livian A. BAKER 
Is. 3d. 


Die Anekdoten von 
Wilhelm Schafer 


Edited by Karl Maurer, with notes and word lists. 
gs. 6d. 


General Science 


by J. C. Pratr, Headmaster, and the Science Staff 
of Chadderton Grammar School. 


A School Certificate Course, treating general science 
as a subject complete in itself rather than as a series 
of disconnected parts. 


Part I, 3s. 6d. Part II in preparation. 


General Science 
Test Papers 


Compiled by Harotp Goopsurn, Science Master, 
King’s School, Canterbury. 


A comprehensive set of tests designed to cover the 
papers of all the English and Welsh examining boards. 


Is. 3d. 
Mental Arithmetic Tests 


By A. S. Pratr and E. E. KITCHENER. 
IS. 


The Romans in Britain 


A Selection of Latin texts. 


Edited by R. W. Moore, Headmaster of Bristol 
Grammar School. 


Now available in a school edition. 
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The Rise of a Pagan State : Japan's Religious Background 
By A. M. Younc. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


MATHEMATICS 

The Flexible Arithmetics 
By E. P. KNowLes. (Books 1 and 2, 8d. each. Books 
3 and 4, tod. each. Chambers.) 

First Year Algebra 
By P. J. Smıru. (1s. 3d. With Answers, Is. 6d. 
Answers only, 8d. net. McDougall’s Educational Co.) 

Arithmetic for Every Day 
By J. McItwraitH and W. M. Symon. (is. 3d. 
Teachers’ Edition, 3s. net. McDougall’s Educational 
Co. 

Arih e in Action : a Practical Approach to Infant Number Work 
By E. BRIDEOAKE and I. D. Groves. (4s. 6d. net. 
University of London Press.) 


MISCELLANY 
His Majesty’s Mails : at Home and Overseas 
By G. A. CAMPBELL. (1s. 3d. Oxford University 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford.) 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


[5 a remarkable article contributed to the April 

number of The Hibbert Journal, Sir Richard 
Livingstone asks whether we are an educated nation, 
and replies with a sorrowful but 


U seillan decided negative. Moreover he holds 
neducated é 
Nation. that, even if we followed the example of 


Canada and most of the United States 
by raising the leaving age to 16, that example affords no 
reason to suppose that the taste and intelligence of the 
masses would rise above the present level, as indicated 
by the newspapers and films which they prefer, and the 
advertisements which they swallow. And the reason ? 
The school curriculum, if wisely conceived, must be 
restricted to those matters which can be comprehended 
without any experience of adult life. We can, of course, 
talk to boys and girls about citizenship and economics 
and politics and literary criticism, but they will only be 
able to repeat what they have been told. In Aristotle’s 
expressive phrase “they repeat without conviction ”, 
because they have no practical experience whereby to 
test the truth of their theories. The natural subjects for 
the young are those which require no experience of life— 
mathematics, languages, some aspects of geography, 
the sciences and music. Clearly also some aspects of 
history and literature are within the grasp even of 
children, though here we must be careful lest we merely 
plaster the retentive surfaces of their minds with 
material which, in Newman’s phrase, is notional and 
not real, and will presently drop away. 


Bu Sir Richard’s object is by no means to inflict upon 

us a fit of depression. On the contrary his criticism 
is constructive and hopeful. We are anxious to preserve 
our democracy, but its preservation 
depends in the last resort upon its 
quality. And, even allowing for its 
good sense and kindliness and its fair proportion of 
public spirit, it comes far short of the stature of an 
educated people. For an educated democracy we must 
look beyond the end of school life. There are, he points 
out, three great and entirely successful educational 


What is the 
Remedy ? 


achievements in the last seventy years—the Danish Folk 
High School, the Workers’ Educational Association and 
the Boy Scout movement. The essence of the first 
two of these is the study of humanistic subjects— 
literature, history, economics and politics—by (the 
italics are ours) those who have seen something of life. 
Yet no attention has been paid to the lesson which their 
success teaches. The creation of a real and far-reaching 
system of adult education is the great educational need 
of the day, for at present the vast majority “ vote and 
live by the flickering light—often an ignis fatuus— 
afforded by the cheap Press and the party politician ”’. 
We are awaiting the advent of a prophet of adult educa- 
tion who shall stir a society which is ready to move. 
It was an evil day for the youth of England, Sir Richard 
adds, when compulsory part-time education up to 18 
was abandoned in favour of raising the school age. 
It would have led on naturally to adult education. 


HE views above referred to are those of an academic 
person who is keenly interested in the whole 
oe problem of national education. Those 
triking : dae 
Confirmation, Views are strikingly confirmed by one 
who, after having achieved academic 
and military distinction, entered the political arena, and 
for four years was Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
of Education. In his recent speech at the Annual Meeting 
of the Bedfordshire Federation of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, Mr. Ramsbotham quoted Dr. Mans- 
bridge to the effect that the power and strength of 
England resided and would reside amongst the common 
people, and Mr. Ramsbotham added the significant 
warning that power without knowledge is very dangerous. 
In particular, foreign affairs were, before the Great War, 
a mystery to most people, but after millions had been 
killed or wounded the common people demanded a much 
larger say in the conduct of foreign affairs. It is almost 
impossible, said Mr. Ramsbotham, to run an ill-educated 
democracy. On the other hand it is an immense help 
to the Government of a democratic community to have 
behind it a large body of educated and well-informed 
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citizens. If only there were in every town and village 
serious students of international affairs, the task of the 
Government would be much easier. This is an age of 
propaganda, when arts and devices are so skilfully used 
as to enfeeble people’s judgment, unless the power of 
criticism is cultivated. Hence the enormous importance 
of adult education. 


N our March issue we asked that re-consideration 
should be given to the suspended clauses of the 
Education Act of 1921 which provide for the establish- 
ment of part-time Day Continuation 
Schools for adolescents. The Times, 
in its first leader of May 16th, calls 
attention to the detrimental effect upon the social 
health of the nation of the “ rapid and sometimes brutal 
transition ” which now takes place “ from the world of 
school to that of industry and commerce ”. Unfortu- 
nately, according to The Times, the gap is to be filled, 
not by Day Continuation Schools, but by the establish- 
ment of a new physical fitness movement, accompanied 
by the award of badges and certificates for properly 
graded proficiency tests. The British Medical Associa- 
tion, in their report on physical education issued in 1936, 
recognized that the real aim of physical education is 
“to aid the development of mental capacity and of 
character” . . . Balance of body, mind and soul 
should go together and reinforce each other, and the 
perfection of balance, bodily, mental and spiritual can be 
the only true aim of education.” A letter to The Times 
of January 9, 1937, over the signatures of the leaders of 
our chief voluntary organizations, included the following 
passage: ‘‘ Fitness for life requires more than good 
physical health alone; it involves equally the develop- 
ment of those mental and spiritual qualities without 
which true health cannot be attained. We are concerned 
for the whole boy and the whole girl, in whose hands the 
future of our country will lie. All our experience leads 
us to the unanimous conviction that greater physical 
health should be sought as part of a national effort to 
achieve the true health of body, mind and spirit, and 
convinces us that any attempt to isolate physical fitness 
as an end in itself would fall lamentably short of what 
is needed and of what is possible ”. By all means, let 
the gap in the health services be filled, but, in our view, 
the plan suggested falls “ lamentably short of what is 
needed and of what is possible ”’. 


“ A Gap to 
Fill.” 


JA AMT HTE recently issued by the Ling Physical 
Education Association remarks that “if the 
practice of appointing a fully trained teacher in physical 
education is to achieve its highest value, 


The Teacher Such teachers must identify themselves 
of Physial very closely with the education provided 
Education. y y R 


| by the school course as a whole”’; and 
that “ the value of the teacher of physical education will 
be increased if arrangements can be made which will allow 
such a teacher to take on the responsibilities of a form: 
such an arrangement will raise the prestige of the teacher 
and of the subject in the eyes both of the school and of 
the rest of the staff ”. The isolation of the teacher of 
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physical education from the general work of the school is 
a real danger. The teacher of physical education who 
has not had experience of form work and of the general 
working routine of the curriculum is unlikely to be 
called upon to fill any post of responsibility in a school, 
and is, therefore, forced into a position of inferiority 
which is equally damaging to the teacher and to the 
subject. It is important that, when either organizers or 
teachers of physical training are appointed, they should 
not be mere specialists in their own subject, but persons 
whose specific skill is based upon a liberal education— 
who understand the organization of a school and the 
part which physical education should play in the 
development of mental capacity and of character. 


TIDEEPLY as this nation is attached to the voluntary 

principle, a large measure of support has been 
accorded by public opinion to the introduction of a 
measure of compulsory service. We 
hope that we shall not be accused of 
asking for special consideration for a 
favoured section when we say that we hope to see a 
reasonable latitude allowed to those who have not yet 
completed their education. It was with some regret 
that we read of the refusal of the Government to accept 
an amendment making it obligatory to permit any person 
undergoing a term of apprenticeship or engaged in full- 
time education or otherwise studying for a professional 
examination or university degree to postpone his 
military training. This was refused on the ground that 
it would be better to leave discretionary power to the 
Minister and the Hardship Committee. The current 
issue of The A.M.A. takes up the same point. Referring 
to students in training, it says in a leading article: 
“ Some of these are nearing important examinations, 
and they would lose considerably more than the six 
months of service if they were compelled to join up 
without reference to this fact, because they would, on 
release, have to start the work all over again. There 
is a clause in the Bill now before Parliament under 
which postponement of service may be allowed, and it is 
earnestly to be desired that this clause will be liberally 
interpreted in such cases as we have indicated. Discussion 
is taking place at the universities and elsewhere on the 
best methods of meeting these problems. It seems to be 
agreed that those called up for training should not be 
put at a disadvantage in subsequent competitive 
examinations, and that any lowering of the standards 
of degrees should be avoided ”. We agree that full weight 
should be given to considerations of this nature. 


Conscription. 


R. SAURAT, the erudite chief of the Institut 
Français, has written for The Times a very 
opportune article on the proposed conference of English 
and French thinkers at the Abbaye de 
Pontigny in Burgundy next August. 
It is undoubted that few nations think 
along such different lines as the two western democracies. 
Misunderstandings are frequent, not only in the sphere 
of politics but also in literature, theology, philosophy 
and the art of war. The two nations do not speak the 
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same language. This conference of the best intellects of 
the two countries should achieve important results. 
Closer contact between our nations should, however, 
begin much earlier. It ought to be the rule, not the 
exception, for every English boy and girl to spend a year 
abroad after passing the School Certificate and before 
beginning his or her university or professional education. 
It is easy to arrange for a student to board in a family 
and attend the local lycée as an externe. He need not 
follow all the classes, but certainly those in French 
language and literature, in English, in history and 
geography. 
or classics would depend on his future career. It is 
better to choose a lycée outside Paris. Versailles, Tours, 
Orléans or Rennes suggest themselves at once. If this 
became more customary even fashionable folk might 
realize there were more interesting places than Le 
Touquet, Deauville and the Riviera. It is an unfortunate 
fact that the average Frenchman is no traveller; he 
usually owns some small property in the provinces where 
he spends August and September. Even before the 
slump of the franc it was estimated by tourist agencies 
that ten Englishmen crossed to France for every 
Frenchman who came to England ; now the proportion 
of English must be far higher. And yet on the closer 
co-operation of our two nations may well depend the 
future fate of Europe. : 


[? was fitting that the current issue of Character and 
Personality should open with an actount, by 
Dr. Charles Spearman, of the life and work of the late 
Willi William McDougall, for in no field have 
am ; : ; 
McDougall. McDougall’s numerous contributions 
to psychology been more fundamental 
than in that of character and personality. McDougall 
was the founder and protagonist of the school which 
insists upon the purposive or teleological aspect of 
all mental life. The most essential character of all life- 
processes, he held, was their goal-seeking nature. 
There is no doubt that McDougall, on the publication 
in 1908 of his Introduction to Social Psychology, met the 
needs and won the close attention of the cultivators 
of educational theory, and that his influence abides to 
this day, notwithstanding the competition of other 
brands of educational psychology. Sir Percy Nunn, in his 
well-known treatise on education, makes more references 
to McDougall than to any other authority, and writes of 
the work just mentioned as the fountain-head of most 
of the applications of the idea of instinct in education 
and sociology, and as a work that may justly be called a 
classic. If, as appears, McDougall was bitterly dis- 
appointed by the cold reception of his work by the 
psychological fraternity, he might have been consoled 
by the fact that students of educational and political 
science, who have keen noses for the sort of psychology 
which helps to explain human conduct and character, 
looked to him as one of their wisest guides. 


E have received from the offices of the British 
Council a batch of documents revealing the 
great and growing range of the work which that body 
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is setting itself to do. 


The British 
Council. 


As one of the documents says : 
‘“ The Council’s aim is not to make the 
foreigner ‘ think British ’ but to let him 
know what the British think’’. We 
can commend this aim unreservedly. British life 
and institutions and literature can safely be left to 
speak for themselves without needing any distortion or 
exaggeration of their message in transit ; but they are 
without effect unless they can find an audience. To 
find the audience and to bring it into fruitful contact 
with the message constitute the essence of the work 
which the Council undertakes. Some part of the audience 
is brought to this country through special visits, scholar- 
ships, bursaries and other means. Centres of British 
culture are established in Continental countries, chairs 
of English are set up in foreign universities, lecturers 
well qualified to expound certain aspects of British life 
and culture are sent out in an almost continuous series. 
These are only samples of the many channels through 
which the stream of enlightenment runs. 

We like the evident combination of vigour and good 
sense with which the Council is pursuing its salutary 
task, and we hope that the time is not far distant when 
there will exist in London a great central British 
Institute to serve as the focus and power-house of a 
world-wide range of activities. Those who wish to know 
more about the work should apply to the Council's offices 
at 2 Hanover Street, London, W.r. 


ONLY a simpleton would claim that the higher the 

cost of educating a pupil the better his or her 
education will be. Nevertheless, there are some revealing 
figures in the County Councils’ Associa- 
tion Gazette for May, analysing the 
cost per child of elementary education 
in the respective counties. West Sussex heads the list 
with £16 3s. 3d. and Holland (Lincs.) has the lowest 
figure, {10 Is. 8d. Both are rural counties where costs 
are likely to be comparatively high owing to the large 
numbers of small schools ; but the former spends gs. 6d. 
per head on books and equipment while Holland is 
content with 6s. gd. The provision of meals costs Is. rod. 
in West Sussex, physical training Is. and medical treat- 
ment and inspection 15s. 7d. as against 3d. 1d. and gs. 4d. 
respectively in Holland. Most significant is the fact 
that though both have low loan charges, West Sussex 
spends gs. gd. on capital expenditure out of revenue 
compared with Holland’s nil. West Sussex has com- 
pleted its reorganization and built some excellent new 
schools, and is spending twice as much as Holland on the 
physical needs of the child. It is, apparently, better to 
be a school child in West Sussex than in Holland (Lincs.) 


Education 
Costs. 


is [F will last for years ’’ was once the favourite tribute 

to a fine school building. Nowadays we are wiser 
and recognize that a school that is built to last cramps 
the style of the next generation and is 
too expensive to adapt or improve. 
Forty years is long enough for the life of 
a school. So there is general agreement with the Board’s 
policy outlined in Circular 1468 of encouraging lighter 


Lighter School 
Buildings. 
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and more flexible forms of school construction. By 
extending the loan period for light buildings from thirty 
to forty years the Board will encourage the freer use of 
construction in timber, steel and concrete, and will make 
it possible for a school to adapt itself like a living 
organism to the changing needs of teachers and taught. 
We look forward to further experiments in design as a 
result of this policy, and above all to its speedy adoption, 
to eliminate the curse of the schools that are still on the 
“ Black List ”. 


“THE chorus of loud applause with which the Spens 
Report was greeted has now subsided sufficiently 
for the critics to be heard. The English Association, 
for instance, have discussed in con- 
ference the recommendations in the 
report that English literature should 
e in future only an optional subject 
for school certificate examinations, and that the study 
of specified books in English literature should no longer 
be prescribed in the School Certificate examination— 
suggestions which have been approved by the Schools 
Examination Council and the universities. We have 
sympathy with those who are defending the humanities 
everywhere, but it is sheer nonsense to say, as one speaker 
did, that “ a subject included in the time-table in which 
an examination is not compulsory becomes a Cinderella ”. 
When the subject is taught with the breath of life it will 
not become a Cinderella, examination or no examination. 
We whole-heartedly agree with the statement in the 
Spens Report that “ prescribed books do more to injure 
the growth of a budding sentiment for literature than 
to encourage it ”’. 


English in 
the 
Examinations. 


[ESS than a year ago Liverpool was “in the news ” 

because the second of two general elections to the 
Town Council had been won handsomely on the slogan 
of “ No grants to voluntary schools ”. 
Even the threatened loss of grants 
could not coerce the dominant party. 
Yet the news now is that agreement has been reached 
in a characteristically British way. The local authority 
will build the required senior schools and the Roman 
Catholics will rent them ; teachers will be appointed by 
the local education authority, subject to a veto by the 
Church. The scheme will be an expensive one (fifteen 
new schools will cost £900,000), but it secures healthy 
and adequate premises for the children, control by the 
local authority and satisfaction for the religious scruples 
of the Church. Rarely can settlement have satisfied all 
parties so completely : Liverpool deserves our warm 


congratulations. 
[F our great public schools with their endowments 
deserve sympathy owing to their falling numbers, 
should we not also remember their feeders, the prepara- 
tory schools, working on a private 
adventure basis? These schools have 
become an important element in our 
educational system. The Incorporated Association of 
Preparatory Schools has 460 members. In consequence 


Agreement at 
Liverpool. 
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of the reduction in the birth-rate and also of the economic 
crisis of 1931, some schools have been closed or amal- 
gamated. This is admitted by the Chairman and 
Secretary of the Association in a letter to The Times. 
These redundant schools correspond to the extra 
schools established during the boom period. The 
Association takes a hopeful view of the future of 
preparatory schools, especially those able to take day 
boys. The policy of the Association is “‘ to encourage an 
increasingly high standard ’’—by means of inspection by 
the Board of Education, pension schemes, refresher 
courses both for head and assistants, and co-operation 
with public schools in questions of curricula. 


HE “spreading over ” of the summer holidays of 
schools in London is the subject of an inconclusive 
report from the Education Committee to the Council. 
Staggered From reports of . representative 
Holidays. secondary schools in different parts of 
London it appears that the attitude of 
headmasters and mistresses as to the absence of children 
owing to the parents’ holidays varies, though in most 
schools the practice is discouraged. In some schools, 
absences amount to a little more than 1 per cent of the 
school roll. In other schools absences may amount to 
I0 per cent, and in one school amounted to 30 per cent, 
the period for absences being from the middle of June 
to the end of July and at the end of September. London 
parents value the opportunity of seeing their children 
during holidays and, may we not add, of exercising an 
educational influence. Absences tend to create a 
“holiday ” atmosphere in a school. It is a difficult 
problem, of which the best solution can be only a 
compromise. 


PRESENTATION DAY of the University of London, 

at the Albert Hall, was an impressive ceremony, 
notwithstanding the absence of the Chancellor, the Earl 
of Athlone. Some 1,400 recipients of 
degrees and diplomas attended. The 
Report of the Principal (Mr. H. L. 
Eason) was, as he admitted, ‘‘ somewhat prosaic”, 
though there is something lyrical about the statistics. 
These include 10,254 admissions to the University and a 
total of 47,299 candidates for examinations in 1938. 
Of the 4,698 candidates for degrees, 2,973 were internal 
and 1,725 external. 4,285 obtained degrees or diplomas. 
The diplomas offered have increased in number and now 
cover a wide range, including public administration, 
nursing, physical education, dramatic art, geography, 
journalism and many more technical subjects. The 
Principal reported on the development of the Bloomsbury 
site. The houses in Russell Square are being demolished 
in preparation for the new Ceremonial Hall, the gift of 
the City of London and its Livery Companies ; and work 
is proceeding on the new building for the School of 
Oriental Languages. The site for the new Birkbeck 
College is prepared. Adjoining the College, on the west 
side of Torrington Square, the new Union for Students 
is to be erected. We await with interest the publication 
of the architect's designs for these buildings. 
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THE Vice-Chancellor, Sir Robert Pickard, who pre- 
sided in the absence of the Chancellor, made a 
spirited appeal for academic freedom, destroyed or 
retineri threatened in so many universities 
Addres. to-day. Many attempts have been 
made to define an educated man. The 
Vice-Chancellor’s contribution deserves to be added to 
the rosary. We must demand, he said, “a constant 
desire for truth, a hunger for knowledge, a balanced 
judgment, and a proper consideration for the views of 
those who might not agree with them ”. Words, he said, 
are not necessarily knowledge; and the true scientific 
mind must be regardless of material reward. He 
appealed to the new graduates to face life in that spirit. 
Sir Robert Pickard is the first research chemist to hold 
the office of Vice-Chancellor since Sir Henry Roscoe, 
who was in office when the University was reconstituted 
in 1900. His address redounds to his own credit and 
to the credit of science. 


|? may be news to some of our readers that university 

teachers in the United States of America find it 
necessary to set up a definite defence of academic free- 
dom, a defence which is conducted by 
the National Academic Freedom Com- 
mittee of the American Federation of 
Teachers. The battle for freedom to pursue the paths of 
truth wherever they may lead had been completely won 
in German universities, but of course such freedom has 
now been destroyed. In Britain academic freedom was 
won by the practical abolition of university tests, and it 
still flourishes. In America a similar struggle took place, 
in the nineteenth century with regard to the acceptance 
or the rejection of some of the propositions of modern 
science. But in the twentieth century an entirely new 
kind of academic danger arose, through the control of 
the higher institutions of learning having passed from the 
ecclesiastical to the secular authority. Interference with 
academic freedom now comes from political and bureau- 
cratic influences, and from wealthy donors.* The latest 
instance, which is now being fought by the Academic 
Freedom Committee, is at the Montana State University, 
where they allege that the dismissal of a certain pro- 
fessor is due to his opposition to the election of the new 
President, his opposition to certain forms of library 
censorship, and his initiative in bringing about the 
formation of a local branch of the American Federation 
of Teachers. They declare that the basic cause of the 
dismissal is ‘‘ the undue influence exercised by certain 
corporations and political interests ’’ over the affairs of 
the University. We believe that teachers in this country, 
without wishing in any way to interfere in other people’s 


* According to a report in The Washington Daily Merry-Go- 
Round for April 13, President John A. Sherman, of Tampa 
University was approached by the German Consul General at 
New Orleans with an offer to endow a chair for the teaching of 
‘German, on condition that a new German professor selected by 
the Nazi Government replace the present one, and that text-books 
supplied by the Hitler Government supplant those now in use. 
When President Sherman indignantly refused to do this, the 
Consul-General was quoted as replying: ‘‘ Well, maybe your 
school won't, but there are plenty of others that have. In fact, 
Mr. President, you would be amazed if you knew how many 
American schools we are helping in this way.” 
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affairs, will wish success to their American brethren in 
their defence of what should be regarded as an ele- 
mentary right of teachers the world over. 


[* was a happy inspiration on the part of a speaker at 

the recent Annual Meeting of the C.P.R.W. (as the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural Wales is collo- 
quially called) to refer to the supporters 


ae of that admirable body; and its sister 
Countryside peared 
Savers. organization in England, as “a Band 


of Hope’’. Where, it may well be 
asked, would England and Wales be to-day but for the 
patriotic and persistent efforts of these twin organizations 
and of the National Trust for the Preservation of Places 
of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty? The former 
strive to rescue, and the last-named to ensure, the future 
of things which are at once the glory of Britain and the 
pride of its every inhabitant—be he Englishman, 
Welshman or merely “a stranger within the gates”. 
To all such the incomparable castles, mansions, head- 
lands, moorlands, cliffs, downs, glens, lake-sides, river- 
banks and other beauty spots (many of which their 
owners have generously made over to, or placed under 
the protection of, the last-named body) are ever an 
unfailing joy and an enduring source of satisfaction, and 
even solace. But the vandals are on the warpath: 
the enemy is, even now, at the gates, and it behoves all 
who would resist the invaders who daily disfigure our 
beautiful countryside with their hideous contraptions, 
and yet more sinister designs, to rally and mobilize in 
defence of our precious inheritance. And there is no 
better way of doing that than for schools to follow the 
example of the fifty-six secondary and other schools in 
Wales which have affiliated themselves (and paid their 
half-guinea subscription) to the C.P.R.W. and are thereby 
seeing to it that ‘‘ The Cult of the Beautiful ” forms 
part, however small, of the training of the citizens of 
the future who are educated within their walls.* 


"THE Report on Education in Scotland for 1938 deals 

only in very general terms with the preparations 
made by local authorities to meet the raising of the school 
leaving age in 1939 so far as these pre- 
parations concern curricula. It is, in 
fact, to be inferred that a considerable 
amount of experimentation must take 
place before the authorities can finally determine how best 
to make use of the extra year. The Department express 
themselves as satisfied that the efforts of the authorities 
to implement their obligations have been unremitting, 
as is to be witnessed in a particular degree in reference 
to school buildings. The total number of new under- 
takings submitted to the Department in the year under 
review constituted a record, no fewer than 365 schemes 
finding their way to the offices in Queen Street, Edinburgh, 


Scotland and 
the Additional 
Year at School. 


‘for approval. Of the 365, thirty-two were plans for new 


schools, 248 schemes for extensive alterations and 
improvement of existing fabrics, thirty-five proposals 
for acquiring sites, forty-four additions in the form of 


* The address of both the C.P.R.E. and C.P.R.W. is 4 Hobart 
Place, S.W. 1, where publications descriptive of the work of these 
bodies may be obtained. 
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teachers’ houses, clinics, libraries, holiday homes, &c., 
and five for nursery schools. The total estimated cost 
of these works is £2,621,831 and, reviewing the situation 
as a whole, one can say that, although the road to be 
travelled is still long, Scotland is making a determined 
effort to ensure that her children will grow up in school 
surroundings conducive to health and happiness. The 
greatest problems, as will be readily realized, lie not in 
the country districts but in the large towns, where new 
housing areas demand immediate attention and,- owing 
to the shortage of labour, some authorities are exploring 
the possibilities of timber construction, an innovation in 
Scotland that will be watched with great interest. 


HE total number of teachers in Scottish schools at 
the close of 1938 was 29,061. Of these 8,587 were 

male and 20,474 women teachers. The figures are of 
significance in days when there is a 


raig widespread demand for more males in 
Schools. the profession. In the past ten years 

the total figure has risen from 27,251 

to 29,061. Within that period women teachers have 


increased from 20,365 to 20,474. But the male teachers 
—and this is important—have, within the same period 
gone up from 6,886 to 8,587. All male teachers, save 
those engaged on such specialist tasks as physical 
education, educational handwork, music and the like, 
must in Scotland be university graduates and, although 
university graduation is not yet essential for women 
teachers, it is clear that the proportion of women 
graduates in the profession is steadily rising. In 1929 
the total number of graduates (men and women) in 
Scottish schools was 7,969 (or 29'2 per cent of the total) : 
in 1938 the total number had reached 12,431 (42°7 per 
cent of the total). Economic conditions and the fear 
of unemployment have caused a large number of the 
women teachers to go direct to the training colleges in 
the past ten years, but, with the cessation of overcrowding 
in the profession, it is confidently to be expected that 
the numbers of women proceeding to graduation will 
markedly increase. In connexion with entrance quali- 
fications, cost of training and remuneration the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland has issued to all schools a 
clear and succinct pamphlet which ought to prove of the 
greatest value to parents no less than to the aspirants 
themselves. 


| i days when the international situation is so full of 

possibilities of catastrophe, it is refreshing to note 
that, on May 18th, there went out on the radio the 
Eighteenth Annual Broadcast Message 
of the Children of Wales to the 
Children of the World. The con- 
ception of the idea for the sending of this message 
was a flash of genius, and it is only just to record that 
the originator was the Rev. Gwilym Davis who, a 
worthy successor of Henry Richard—the great ‘‘ Apostle 
of Peace ’’—has devoted so much of his life to the 
support of the League of Nations in Wales. One 
sentence in this message is of particular significance : 
“ We rejoice to think that, above the tumult, on this one 


“ Goodwill 
Day ” in Wales. 
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day of the year, we can greet each other as members of 
one great family, the family of the nations of the future ”’. 
What a magnificent challenge to pessimism! If 
only youth and childhood throughout the world could 
hear this message with ears unassailed by strange 
doctrines of force, with thoughts undistorted by truth 
twisted in strange history books: youth meeting youth 
in friendliness and confidence without the recollection 
of old hatreds, old discontents : youth bent, in our 
schools, on the search for Truth and Beauty. 


Ce reports a steady fall in the 

average attendance at its elementary schools, with 
a consequent loss of £1,000 a year in 
grants. This is not unusual in rural 
areas in Wales and England. But 
Swansea, a borough with considerable 
diversity in industrial resources, reports that since 1935 
its average attendance has fallen by nearly 3,000 with 
a loss in grant of £5,000. Throughout South Wales this 
is the burden of the tale. Emigration of unemployed 
to developing industrial areas in England is the main 
cause. The curtailment of the educational service in 
general and of the employment of teachers in particular 
are matters of serious local concern. In Cardiff there is a 
tendency for average attendance to fall, but, for 
the first time for years, there are more vacancies for 
“leavers ” than there are leavers to take them, and the 
“live register” and the claims for unemployment 
insurance have fallen substantially. There is more 
unemployment amongst girls than boys, which seems 
to indicate, in view of the surplus of jobs, that girls are 
more difficult to please than boys. The official migration 
scheme continues to develop and an increasing number 
of boys and girls are placed in a wide diversity of posts 
over a considerable field—from carton-making in Dorset 
to sea-training at Gravesend. 


Fe 
“Leavers ” : 
More Jobs—in 
Wales 


[HERE has been some discussion recently over the 

question of the money awards which are offered by 
the Ulster Ministry of Education on the results of the 
secondary school certificate examina- 
tions. Criticism is directed not only 
against the absence of a means test, but 
also against the principle of basing 
awards on examinations which are primarily intended 
for the average pupil. On the other hand, it has been 
pointed out that, in actual practice, the great majority 
of the candidates who secure exhibitions and prizes are 
thereby enabled to obtain further educational advantages 
which they could not otherwise afford ; as for the second 
objection, it is denied that the standard of the papers in 
the examinations 1s influenced to any extent by the fact 
that the results are used to ascertain the most meritorious 
students. The defenders of the system claim that it 
should not lead to over-pressure, and, if a lengthy list of 
subjects is chosen, it is the indication of a desire to avoid 
specialization and not in response to official require- 
ments. There is also the danger in these days of education 
in the mass that too little attention may be paid to the 
needs of the brilliant pupil. 
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EDUCATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS IN CASE OF WAR 


| ad the strange new world in which we find ourselves, 

nothing, perhaps, is more strange than the need 
to consider the means we should adopt to maintain an 
educational system in wartime. A cynic might say 
that, where we are facing a situation in which, whatever 
else happens, western civilization, as we know and 
treasure it, will be destroyed, the last thing worth 
bothering about is education, since in the aftermath 
there are likely to be no buildings left to house it, no 
money left to pay for it, and nobody left to enjoy it. 
The answer to this is that, just because civilization is 
thus threatened, we must develop every possible method 
by which it may be kept alive during the struggle, in 
order that something may emerge from the ruins on 
which we may build the future; and that, just because 
the young generation of military age is likely again to 
be the main victim in the fight, we must preserve the 
yet younger generation as our only hope of ultimate 
salvation. Educationists, therefore, must now bend 
their minds to the problem how best to prepare an emer- 
gency educational system which must, in practice, suffer 
grave injury during hostilities and may well, in theory, 
suffer even more from political, economic, philosophical 
and ideological attack. Only in true preparedness can 
we hope to find a way by which education may prevail 
against the outrageous fortune which appears otherwise 
to await it. 

For purposes of dispersing the civil population from 
the crowded urban areas to the less nucleated rural 
regions, all England, like Gaul before it, is divided into 
three parts—evacuable areas, reception areas and 
neutral areas. So far, no plans have matured for the 
evacuation of the general civil population ; but already 
a scheme is well advanced for the evacuation of what 
are known as priority classes—that is to say, school 
children, children under school age with their mothers 
or other responsible persons, expectant mothers, and 
blind and crippled people—from the evacuable to the 
reception areas. It may, in fact, be said that the 
authorities concerned have completed their plans for 
the evacuation and reception of school children. At 
the evacuation end, the numbers going are known and 
recorded, the teachers are acquainted with their duties 
in the movements foreshadowed, the other helpers are 
listed, the officers are seconded, the stations are allocated, 
the trains are earmarked, the routes to stations are 
worked out, and the tickets are ready for issue. At the 
reception end, the survey of billets is complete, and the 
receiving authorities are aware of the numbers to be 
dealt with and the transport arrangements by which 
they will arrive. All these plans have matured on the 
basis of suggestions made in various Circulars issued by 
the Central Government and are summarized in the 
latest Memorandum of the Ministry of Health (Memo. 


Ev. 4) issued with Circular 1800 of that Ministry on 
May I, 1939. 

In this Memorandum the Ministry says, in a curiously 
negative statement (page 12) that “ Householders will 
be much assisted by any arrangements which can be 
made for the care and supervision of children during 
part of the day. The most important single service 
from this point of view will be the making of arrange- 
ments for carrying on the education of the children. 
Such arrangements represent an essential part of the 
plan and are being dealt with separately in a memoran- 
dum which will be issued by the Board of Education 
to Local Education Authorities. For the purpose of the 
present memorandum it may be assumed that the children 
who are brought into the district through the Government 
Evacuation Scheme will go to school in much the same 
way as the children of the district ’’. Local education 
authorities will anxiously await guidance from the Board 
on a matter in which they have hitherto been silent, 
their instructions so far having been confined to Air 
Raid Precautions in Schools (Circulars 1461, January 3, 
1938, and 1467, April 27, 1939) and to Teachers and 
National Service (Circular 1466, February 21, 1938). 

“ While the importance of carrying on the work of the 
schools as far as possible during a national emergency, 
both on educational and social grounds and in order to 
minimize the unsettling effect on the public mind of the 
dislocation of normal services, will not be disputed,” 
says the latest of these Circulars, “‘ the primary con- 
sideration must be the safety of the children. The 
Government scheme of evacuation which is now in 
preparation aims at the orderly removal, with the con- 
sent of their parents, of as many as possible of the school 
children from the more congested and vulnerable areas 
to areas where they can be housed in relative safety and 
where arrangements can be made for the continuance of 
their education. In the areas so evacuated it is con- 
templated that schools will be closed for the whole period 
during which the emergency may continue, 1.e. the 
period during which the children remain evacuated. 
In other areas local education authorities will need to 
consider the conditions likely to prevail at such a time 
and to decide the nature of the measures which should be 
taken beforehand for the protection of the children in 
the event of a raid occurring whilst they are in school.” 
It is evident, therefore, that some vigorous thinking and 
planning ought at once to be initiated concerning the 
actual maintenance of our educational system in time 
of war. 

In the first place, it is clear that the authorities of 
neutral areas, having closed their schools for the first 
few days of shock on the outbreak of hostilities, must 
open them again under plans that will offer some 
prospect of protection to the children in the event of 
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aerial attack while they are actually in school, though 
no doubt some areas now called neutral will be afterwards 
found to be so vulnerable as to require their evacuation 
in the course of the war. Secondly, the evacuable areas 
will be practically denuded of school children, for those 
few who may voluntarily remain at first will doubtless 
be evacuated later on. Thus the real problem of main- 
taining an effective educational system will be trans- 
ferred to the reception areas, where the authorities will 
have to cope with the difficulty of educating their own 
children and those received from evacuable areas. 
The preparations for such a scheme of education, it seems 
to us, should be dealt with under five heads: namely, 
(1) contact between the areas concerned; (2) school 
accommodation ; (3) curriculum; (4) maintenance of 
special and social services ; and (5) administration. 

(x) The first and primary need is for an evacuating 
authority to know the area to which it is to be evacuated, 
for, though a series of marriages has been arranged, the 
brides and bridegrooms are as yet unaware of each 
other’s identity. Pressure should, therefore, be brought 
without delay upon the Central Authorities to take this 
next step, if administrative chaos is to be avoided in an 
emergency. 

(2) On the question of school accommodation, though 
a reception authority may work out beforehand some 
general allocation of school buildings on a purely 
mathematical basis, to do this effectively 1t must have 
some general conception of the numbers in the age 
groups, and how they are divided among infant, junior, 
senior and secondary children. As to methods of 
utilizing school buildings, a double shift system is 
` generally envisaged. It is hoped that complete unions 
of secondary schools, school for school, may be arranged. 
This will clearly not be possible with elementary schools, 
but arrangements will have to be made for the available 
school buildings to be so allocated as to give a reasonable 
period of use to each community—host and guest. 

(3) This consideration immediately raises that of the 
curriculum. Manifestly, if school buildings are to be 
used successively by two different sets of children each 
utilizing them to capacity, the normal hours of school 
will be considerably curtailed, and if, regrettably, the 
restrictions of accommodation involve some reversion 
to mass methods of teaching, compensation may be 
sought by the exercise of ingenuity on the part of teachers 
in working out schemes of extra-mural activities of all 
kinds. This might well prove a blessing in disguise, 
particularly for the urban children who will thus reap 
an added benefit from their enforced sojourn in the 
country. With the question of curriculum goes that of 
the provision of books, materials and apparatus. Ways 
will have to be found of moving stock in bulk after the 
first movements of the children themselves, but mean- 
while it should be possible to devise plans for laying up 
in advance stocks of consumable materials in the schools 
of the receiving authorities. No doubt, too, wireless will 
play a larger part than is usual in teaching method. 
Immediate steps should, therefore, be taken, if necessary 
at Government expense, to equip all rural schools for 
this purpose in good time. 
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(4) Nor must the importance of maintaining the 
special and social services, under such a plan, be over- 
looked, for such services will necessarily be an even more 
vital need in wartime than in normal circumstances. 
Apart from the importance of housing special schools 
as residential communities, the problem of the care of 
normal children remains. It is expected that all 
medical and nursing services will be organized on a 
national basis, but, clearly, in such a period of national 
emergency, these services will have an unprecedently 
heavy burden placed upon them. It is, therefore, 
important that all those who will be responsible for the 
care of children should be trained in the elements of 
first-aid: they will thus help to diminish the calls on 
doctors and nurses, and free them to tackle the larger 
medical problems that are bound to arise. 

(5) Finally, there is the important question of adminis- 
tration. It is vital that the officers of the receiving 
authority should be, as soon as possible, in the closest 
touch with those of the evacuating authority. It will 
presumably be the business of the chief education 
officer of the evacuating authority to keep alive in time 
of war the spirit of community among the various units 
of the educational system for which he is responsible at 
home, and to keep contact with it. But, besides this, it 
will be necessary to allocate officers of the evacuating 
authorities to the education offices of the reception 
authorities, not only because the administrative work 
of the receiving authority will be [very] considerably 
increased, and not only because it would be impossible 
for that authority to administer the educational needs 
of large numbers of children of whom it knows nothing 
without the aid of those who do, but also because it is 
important that the identity of the administrative 
system of the evacuating authority should not be lost 
by complete absorption in that of the receiving authority; 
since, however complete the upheaval and devastation 
may be, a day will at length dawn when authorities 
will be called upon to rehabilitate the dispersed 
systems in their original homes and in their pristine 
homogeneity. 

The plans outlined here belong to a long-range scheme. 
If time is allowed for the development of such a long- 
range scheme, it would be criminal on the part of the 
authorities concerned not to insist that every avenue of 
co-operation and united action should be explored 
beforehand. In this respect, as we have indicated, much 
remains to be done. It would be tragic if, where so many 
precautions had been taken to protect the children 
physically, their mental and spiritual welfare suffered 
through lack of foresight. No time should, therefore, 
be lost in insisting upon the planning of the conditions 
in which the continuance of a real educational system 
will be possible. Then, at the best, if the necessity for 
implementing the scheme mercifully never arises, con- 
siderable profit will have accrued through the greater 
mutual knowledge and understanding of the working of the 
various local systems of education that will ensue. And, 
at the worst, if the dark day dawns, we shall have done 
something to minimize its horrors and to keep alive the 
hope of a better world. 
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MATHEMATICS AND INTELLIGENT CITIZENSHIP 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP—VI 


By E. T. BELL, Professor of Mathematics, California Institute of Technology 


BEFORE indicating a few of the ways in which 

mathematics may contribute to the general 
education of future citizens, I should like to express 
my appreciation of the opportunity to do so. Prospec- 
tive readers need scarcely be warned that what may be 
sense in the U.S.A. may be nonsense in Great Britain. 
I trust that the rule also works the other way ; for what 
I regard as the most important contribution that mathe- 
matics can make to the education of anybody has been 
condemned as visionary nonsense by some of the most 
highly respected educators (as they are called here) in 
the U.S.A. This will come last. 

The first possible contribution of mathematics to 
education for citizenship is on the sordid side. Mammon 
may indeed be the false god he is said to be; neverthe- 
less, in one way or another, we all worship him, and he 
sees to it that we do. A mere matter of money is seldom 
mentioned between gentlemen—who have plenty. The 
under-nourished clerk at the chemist’s may not say 
much about money, but it is frequently in his night- 
mares. The greatest service mathematics can do him 


and the all but desperate millions like him is to teach 
them the orthodox ritual of mammon-worship: take: 


care of the pounds and the shillings and let the pence 
take care of themselves. In the United States, this 
ritual is taught as the Mathematical Theory of Invest- 
ment. It contains very little mathematical theory. 


Most of it is the detailed numerical solution of real 


problems in the prudent handling of money. 

Incompetence in the handling of such money as men 
may honestly earn breeds as much human misery as 
disease. 
persuasive salesman’s eight, on the purchase of a car 
on the instalment plan, has been known to induce head- 
aches of great severity. Appeal to the contract, or to a 
court of law, brings no relief. The contract is perfectly 
legal. The only lies in it are its tricky arithmetic, espe- 
cially designed by masters of all the tricks to deceive 
miseducated people who cannot understand an 
amortization table. 


Of course, English business may be so inhumanly 


pure as to disdain such tricks. Even so, familiarity to 
the point of contempt with the daily applications of 


simple and compound interest, annuities, and amortiza- 
tion might do much toward preventing hapless people 


from incurring obligations they cannot discharge. It 
might also encourage self-respecting citizens to provide 
at least a part of their own old-age pensions. 
Understanding the mathematics of money, the future 
citizen will react more intelligently to such money- 
devouring schemes as “social security ’’ and rearma- 
ment. Like Kipling’s toad beneath the harrow, he will 
know exactly where each spike goes, and he will turn 
a critical ear to the butterfly on the fence preaching 
contentment at him. In that realistic millennium some 


Paying an actual 17 per cent instead of the 


of us hope for, all toads will be so toughly mammonized 
that no harrow will venture near them for fear of breaking 
its teeth. 

Lest any of this seem too visionary for English educa- 
tors, I recall that a very hard-headed Englishman, 
Samuel Butler, offered substantially the same suggestion 
a generation ago. So far as I know, the suggestion was 
ignored, possibly on account of the practical difficulty 
indicated next. This applies to most attempts to leaven 
the traditional stupidity of some teaching of mathematics 
with a lump of common sense. 

Being a teacher myself, I realize the threat of that 
ghastly conservatism which steals up the teacher’s back- 
bone and slowly ossifies his brain. In the matter of 
annuities and the like, this paralysing conservatism first 
manifests itself in a soothing self-righteousness. Because 
the majority of boys and girls must leave school to earn 
their livings before they are mentally mature enough to 
understand the summation of a convergent geometric 
progression, it is immoral, or at least not cricket, to 
teach them to use the annuity formulas and tables 
derived by infinite series. 

Now, it is absurd to expect even professional mathe- 
maticians to produce proofs for all the theorems they 
use in their own researches. I have heard of only one 
mathematician (the late Edmund Landau) who never 
used any theorem due to another without first checking 
the proof in detail or devising one of his own. Why 
should children be held to a standard which purists 
themselves violate openly and unashamedly? An 
electrical engineer who hesitated to use a table of Bessel 
functions, because he had not mastered Prof. G. N. 
Watson’s treatise, might indeed design a serviceable 
buzzer, but he would not get very far in modern com- 
munications. The insistence of some teachers that their 
victims understand the theory before attempting the 
practice is begotten in puritanism and born in pedantry. 

This brings us to a second mathematical desideratum 
for intelligent citizenship in modern society. No boy 
or girl—especially boy—should be considered educated 
until he can read mathematical formulas as easily as he 
reads a newspaper. It is a trite observation that modern 
civilization is technological and scientific. In fact 
it is so badly worn that few believe it has any value. 
But it has, even for the future citizens who are to 
become professors of philosophy or economics. An 
educated ignoramus who is baffled by km, m,/d? is no 
fit person to lecture to university students or popular 
audiences on the philosophical significance of relativity, 
or on the connexion, if any, between freewill and the 
uncertainty principle, or taxation. Yet many of them 
do, at least in the United States and possibly elsewhere. 

Popular interest in science is widespread and genuine, 
also a little pathetic. Millions of intelligent human 


(Continued on page 370) 
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beings are debarred from any decent comprehension of 
what science is about, because they cannot understand 
the language of the simplest formulas. If they are to 
begin understanding what science means for society, 
they must be taught to read mathematical formulas. 
Only an educational Don Quixote would expect the 
average reader to derive many of the formulas he could 
read. But any boy or girl of normal intelligence can 
be taught to read rather complicated mathematical 
symbolism with sufficient understanding to follow 
intelligently what is being said. 

A third desideratum was pointed out years ago by 
Mr. H. G. Wells, and is now provided for in the United 
States. This is the ability to read graphs. Since the 
bottom dropped out of the stock market in 1929, hun- 
dreds of thousands to whom a financial chart was a 
mystery ten years ago have learned to take in graphical 
data at a glance. But it was a costly education. 

The fourth and fifth desiderata are closely related to 
the third. What may be called loose mathematics is 
more valuable to the average citizen than the rigid 
formalism of such things as the L.C.M. and continued 
fractions in algebra, which only specialists will ever use, 
for example, in modern higher algebra. Again, without 
demanding complete mastery of theory before use, the 
daily occurrences of functionality should be so clearly 
presented that any one with normal intelligence will 
recognize cause and effect when he sees them in operation. 
It may be recalled, in this connexion, that the “ values ” 
of a function in modern analysis are not necessarily 
real or complex numbers. The other obvious thing to 
impart in loose mathematics is a feeling for the rudiments 
of statistical method, the ability to think in terms of 
averages, modes, means, correlations, &c., and some 
knowledge of what that dubious word “ trend ” signifies. 

None of these suggestions would help a boy to win 
a scholarship to the university, and that, perhaps, is 
their most valuable characteristic. I do not know to 
what extent the universities of Great Britain sit on 
secondary education and squeeze the breath out of it, 
byt in the United States they are being persuaded 
—none too gently—to get off and give the schools a 
chance. The kind of mathematical preparation demanded 
for future success in a university or higher technical 
school is of but little benefit to all but a fraction of one 
per cent of the population ; and attempting to drive the 
whole flock through one narrow gate is just plain silly. 
Granting that future specialists and technicians will 
need a thorough preparation in mathematics, we may 
leave the details of that preparation to those who must 
give it. However, a good knowledge of the calculus 
by the age of 18 is desirable and attainable. 

No doubt all of the foregoing will strike many as 
grossly materialistic. It takes no account of what are 
called, in a rather vile phrase, the cultural values of 
mathematics. Any competent teacher will know how 
to draw on these, provided he has the time. A passing 
allusion to the puzzle-instinct (which most of us have, 
although we might not acknowledge it in the presence 
of our betters), the beauties of number and form for 
those who can be shown them, and the fascinating history 
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of mathematics from Babylon and Memphis to Cambridge 
and Göttingen, should suffice to suggest what might 
be done. It is a fact that mathematical amateurs may 
be found in all walks of life, from medicine and law to 
farming and burglary (two of my mathematical corre- 
spondents are doing long stretches in penitentiaries, and 
possibly several more should be). The lives of these 
men have been made more interesting to themselves by 
their mathematical avocations. 

The concluding suggestion might be called cultural, 
although this would do it a grave injustice if, as too often, 
culture connotes a mysterious something-or-other on 
which the aesthetes have a copyright. The aesthetes are 
the first who might profit by a little mathematical rigour 
and are probably the last who will. 

Casting about for suitable illustrations for this most 
important contribution of all that mathematics offers 
general education, I fished up two perfect specimens from 
this morning’s (January 17) Los Angeles Times. The 
first is an Associated Press report of a speech delivered 
at St. Louis by ‘‘ Maj.-Gen. Frank M. Andrews, chief of 
general headquarters air force, which is the Army 
combat air force in continental United States’’. The 
General said: ‘‘ The so-called super-bombers of to-day 
are actually nothing but small prototypes of the air- 
planes of the near future. I believe that any of our large 
airplane companies would be glad to contract to build 
a bomber capable of a tactical range of 10,000 miles. 
If American airplane manufacturers can build such a 
bomber, it can be done in other countries. What is 
more, it will be done. In fact, we do not know that it is 
not already being done’’. Bravo, General! Your facts, 
if any, may be sound, but your reasoning is rotten. 
Too many unchecked hypotheses. 

The second specimen, also of the genus propaganda, 
charms by the very nakedness of its unabashed indecency. 
The General’s performance was an exhibition of strip- 
tease reasoning; the next leaves nothing to the 
imagination. It is a local news item. l 

‘““ Count Vonsiatsky said that he has well-established 
propaganda groups in Los Angeles and every other key 
city in the United States and that his oriental net is in 
charge of He is also quoted as saying: ‘‘ Since 
our party was founded in 1933 we have been constantly 
building a world-wide corps of agitators and propa- 
gandists. These are ready, at a moment's notice, to 
move into Russia and to preach our doctrine of 
freedom... ”’ 

Of course the Count may have been “kidding himself”’, 
as we say, and probably he was, as “ the proper U.S. 
authorities have given him a clean bill of health ”. But 
that is not the point. If it is not the Count, or the 
General, polluting the minds of gullible innocents with 
propaganda, it will be somebody else. The propa- 
gandized accounts of the Munich Conference, for 
example, which have been swallowed whole by vast 
masses of the people in the U.S., would astonish an 
Englishman by their sheer bulk. 

What can teachers of mathematics do about this 
deliberate perversion of intelligence? I believe they 
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have failed in their job, until their pupils automatically 
dissect every specimen of reasoning and every statement 
of alleged fact flung at them. A young man who has 
thoroughly understood the nature of elementary mathe- 
matics would dispose of the General with two words 
and of the Count with one. In American—which differs 
somewhat from English—these would be ‘‘ Oh, yeah ? ” 
for the General, and “‘ Nerts”’ for the Count. Having 
routed his would-be benefactors, this ideal young citizen 
would then exert the best of his own intelligence to get 
at the facts. 

Elementary mathematics is the simplest place for 
future citizens to acquire a healthy scepticism toward 
all arguments designed to prove anything whatever. 
Some of the assumptions are in plain view, and their 
implications are easily followed. Proof without hypo- 
theses is non-existent, and no proof can furnish any 
irreducible fact which was not assumed at the beginning. 
If the hypothesis of a scientific theory or of a political 
platform does not accord with observable fact, the super- 
structure of proof, or argument, for any practical purpose, 
is so much dangerous rubbish. The basic assumptions 
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of most propaganda are at best distortions of fact. 
In either elementary geometry or algebra, at the end 
of about six months’ or a year’s familiarity with the 
subject, numerous exercises in critical, sceptical analysis 
are feasible. Those with a taste for geometry, for 
instance, might be encouraged, after learning the game, 
to take one of the good editions of Euclid I-IV, popular 
forty years ago and, with a little help from the teacher, 
demolish every single one of the alleged proofs. Having 
done that, they might spend a week going through their 
own text-book with the purpose of smashing its reasoning 
to bits. It should not be difficult. From these, more 
practical exercises in isolating the concealed assumptions 
in political speeches, say some of the greater efforts of 
a revered president or of a respected prime minister, 
should prove instructive. The course might conclude 
with a cold-blooded analysis of some warmly human 
political or economic doctrine. If, at the end of the 
treatment, the future citizens were still inclined to be 
respectfully credulous in the presence of crackpots, they 
might safely be left to whoever wanted them, and good 
riddance. Such followers can only wreck a leader. 


THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS FOR GENERAL EDUCATION 


TEACHING FOR CITIZENSHIP.—VI 


By C. T. DALTRY, B.Sc., Senior Mathematical Master, the Roan School, Greenwich ; Chairman, London Branch of The 
Mathematical Association 


\ Ñ J HAT contribution can the teaching of mathematics 

in schools make to the general education of 
future citizens? To-day it is not easy to give a con- 
vincing reply to this question. We can scarcely give the 
confident and simple answer, in terms of mental dis- 
cipline, that might have been accepted a generation 
ago. Nor can we ignore three significant facts: the 
success of Mathematics for the Mullton—a book de- 
liberately intended for those who have failed to profit 
by school mathematics: the impending change in the 
position of mathematics as a compulsory subject in the 
school certificate examination: the serious and dis- 
turbing criticisms of the mathematical curriculum and 
of mathematical teaching in the Spens Report. Any one 
who writes on the teaching of school mathematics must 
do so with these facts in mind. 

Yet I am certain that a convincing reply can be given, 
both by general philosophic discussion, such as that in 
Nunn’s The Teaching of Algebra including Trigonometry 
(Longmans), and perhaps through everyday teaching 
practice. In this article I am concerned with the second, 
and simpler course. I hope to convince the reader that 
a teacher of mathematics can make a substantial contri- 
bution to general education if he chooses his material 
properly, and presents it in an interesting and active 
manner. Anything more ambitious than this I dare not 
attempt, although I am sure that a course of mathe- 
matical education could be devised which would be 
worthy of the intrinsic value of mathematics itself. 
Unfortunately this would require many changes: an 
extension of the range and nature of university studies 


in mathematics, a combination of theoretical and applied 
mathematics, and above all a series of schoolbooks 
which would show the use of mathematics in human 
thought and activity. 

But what ts mathematics? the reader will ask. I should 
prefer not to attempt any definition, but to mention 
some of the studies usually regarded as mathematical. 
First there are arithmetic, algebra and geometry: 
familiar enough, probably, to the reader. Next come 
the extensions, the combinations of these. Trigonometry, 
for example, combines all three: calculus is an extension 
of algebra. Beyond these are a host of specialized 
studies—the theory of numbers, of equations, of surfaces 
and a thousand others. Then there are the applications 
in all branches of science from astronomy to zoology. 
The first point I wish to make deals with the enormous 
range of mathematical studies. It seems to me most 
important that we should reveal something of this range 
in our school teaching. This implies that we should 
cut out non-essential material from elementary mathe- 
matical studies (such as arithmetic), in favour of some 
material from more advanced studies (such as trigono- 
metry and calculus). Then we should try to select 
material that will show the applications of mathematics : 
even if we ourselves have no direct knowledge of astro- 
nomy or navigation, we can at least glean simple 
exercises from text-books on these subjects, and indicate 
that such a problem as the prediction of an eclipse or 
the planning of a transatlantic flight requires knowledge 
worth studying. In selecting material we must think 
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primarily of the applications of mathematics, and less of 
the training or discipline which mathematics is supposed 
to yield, when studied in the abstract. Any branch of 
mathematics—for example, geometry—deals with the 
relations of certain abstract concepts with the external 
world and with connexions between these concepts them- 
selves. This can, and should, be made plain to our pupils. 
To do this seems possible even with the restrictions of 
public examinations and conventional text-books, and 
I give a few illustrations of how this may be done in the 
class-room. Arithmetic is a natural beginning. One's 
first aim must be to make sure that pupils can reckon 
accurately with numbers and units within the require- 
ments of everyday life. But we must be reasonable. 
Accuracy in adding money is essential: ability to 
multiply £34 18s. 7#d. by 29 is completely unimportant. 
It is far better to practise such small multiplications as 
occur in everyday shopping. Similarly with other 
processes and systems of units. For example, converting 
miles to feet or tons to ounces is merely futile: an 
elaborate memorization of the metric system is unneces- 
sary ; and exercises on simple interest are easily over- 
‘done. In teaching arithmetic we must guard against 
including unnecessary cultivation of skill : the amount of 
computational arithmetic needed is less than that 
commonly taught. But there is much applied arithmetic 
that should be included: for example, that needed in 
local and public finance, and that used in statistics. 
‘There is an excellent course of work in “ Arithmetic of 
Citizenship ” to be found in a volume on Education for 
Citizenship in Secondary Schools, published by the 
Oxford University Press. If this course is too ambitious, 
it is still possible to teach genuine arithmetic by choosing 
suitable material. The daily newspaper is an unfailing 
source. If I wish to introduce a class to percentages I do 
so by recalling advertisements: ‘‘ Discount sale, 20 per 
cent reduction ”, “5s. in the £ off all prices”, and 
statements such as “ rail fares increased by 5 per cent ”', 
or “‘unemployment reduced by 12 per cent’’. When 
discussing shares and stocks one may begin by analysing an 
advertisement of a company prospectus, and later exercises 
can be taken from current prices of the shares offered. 
To indicate aims and methods with middle-school 
boys it is convenient to discuss separately the teaching 
of algebra, geometry and other subjects. In practice 
I make every effort to link together all aspects of ele- 
mentary mathematics ; but it is impossible completely 
to unify the teaching of mathematics at present, if only 
because there are no adequate books. I believe that 
algebra and geometry should be taught as early as 
possible, namely at 114+ ; that trigonometry should be 
introduced a year later, and mechanics, solid geometry 
and calculus should receive some attention in later years. 
In teaching algebra the emphasis should be on formulae 
and simple problems: one should also aim at confidence 
in handling symbols by showing that they follow the 
same processes as those used in arithmetic. Here is an 
illustration showing how algebra can arise in science, 
and how algebra links up with other branches of mathe- 
matics. There are two scales for measuring temperature: 
to convert from °F. to °C. we can construct a formula, 
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namely C= 2 (F — 32). To obtain this formula we require 
only a knowledge of simple proportion: but to write 
the formula we must use special symbols—brackets. 
The formula may be used for conversion both ways, 
giving excellent applications of arithmetic and of solving 
simple equations. Next it may be illustrated graphically 
by a. straight line. Finally it may be transformed to 
give a formula for F in terms of C. In my experience an 
illustration such as this convinces pupils of the purpose 
and value of algebra ; and, once this has been achieved, 
they are willing to master the technical difficulties 
occurring in substitution in a formula, removal of 
brackets and so on. I believe the technical difficulties 
of algebra are simpler and fewer than text-books 
suggest : by careful grading of essential difficulties I find 
that algebra becomes easy and attractive. Once some 
progress has been made it is easy to show the real 
significance of the subject. Suppose, for example, I 
wish to teach the topic of series in algebra. I begin by 
remarking on curious properties of numbers: such as the 
property that the sum of the first 2, 3, 4 consecutive odd 
numbers is 2%, 37, 4? and I indicate other interesting 
sequences of numbers such as the hexagonal or stellate 
numbers illustrated in Mathematics for the Million. I 

refer to the occurrence of such sequences in physics ; 
in Bode’s Law, Balmer’s Law, in the successive heights 
of a bouncing ball, and suggest that sequences are worth 

study both for their own sake and for their applications. 

We may then consider the problem of discovering a 

formula for the general term of a sequence, and its sum. 

Special series such as the arithmetic, the geometric, the 

series of powers of integers may next be considered in 

detail. I am convinced that by work of this kind boys 

gain some idea of the real significance of algebra. 

Other topics in algebra may best be discussed in 
connexion with geometry or mechanics. Factors, for 
example, should be taught as convenient devices for 
simplifying calculations. The quadratic equation may 
be introduced by the path of a cricket ball, or of a stone 
kicked over a cliff. Fractions will occur in simplifying 
formulae, or in problems on swimming with or against 
a stream. Technical skill in these things can easily be 
acquired if the class is encouraged to master each diffi- 
culty step by step. This requires a more active procedure 
in the class-room than is sometimes adopted. It is 
conveniently described here. 

Suppose I wish to give practice in such a piece of skill 
as factorizing in algebra. I indicate the purpose of 
factorizing by showing how it saves calculation—e.g. in 
finding the perimeter of ʻa room. We discover that 
21 + 2b may better be written as 2 (1 + b). We proceed 
to elaborate this: and members of the class write down 
exercises in their books, step by step, as we proceed. 
We modify the symbols, e.g. we successively consider 
2a + 2b, 2a + 6, 4 + 6x, 7a + 7b, xa + xb, 3ay + 3yb, 
5x? + 5xy, 4a*b + 8ab?, and so on. As each exercise 
is written on the blackboard the class attempts the 
solution. In this way an astonishing amount of work 
can be done, and at each stage the class makes a slight 
advance. Near the end of the lesson the class may work 
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from a text-book ; but for most of the time teacher and 
class work together. I find this procedure altogether 
better than that in which the teacher expounds at the 
blackboard a few exercises, to the accompaniment of 
question and answer. Within the first few minutes all 
members of the class should be busily occupied with the 
solution of the first exercise. If a question has to be 
asked, then the answer may usually be written down 
by each pupil in his book. 

No course of algebra is complete without at least a 
few lessons on calculus. A boy who can find the gradient 
of ax? + bx? has acquired an insight into new ideas 
and methods which can be applied to many interesting 
problems. I think that this work should be combined 
with an introduction to curves through analytical 
geometry. By illustrations from loci, the purpose of 
this subject can be shown and we can obtain a glimpse 
of some fascinating geometry No great technical 
knowledge is essential. Indeed, one of the attractions of 
mathematics at this stage is the wealth of material that 
can be used without great attention to manipulative skill. 

It is necessary to say something about geometry and 
trigonometry. In teaching geometry it is desirable to 
guard against meaningless logical niceties at an early age. 

More time should be given to constructing models, 
to plotting loci and envelopes, to riders and constructions, 
than to the memorizing of definitions and theorems. The 
chief value of a course of geometry is, I suppose, the 
development of reasoning power through the solution of 
problems. Therefore I believe that simple riders should 
be introduced very early: and that algebra should be 
used freely. As for proofs of theorems I believe in 
showing several proofs, and learning that which seems 
most convincing. Exercises on similarity should precede 
congruence, and trigonometry should be introduced as 
soon as a class can understand the use of one ratio. 

Trigonometry is a branch of mathematics that deserves 
more attention. It appeals to all pupils, it requires little 
technical skill (assuming that one ratio is considered at 
a time) and can be used in genuine problems of all kinds. 
The possibilities of trigonometry are unrealized because 
the development of the subject tends to follow formal 
lines, instead of leading to its use in navigation and 
astronomy. Here again, Mathematics for the Million* 
suggests exercises: more will be found in Nunn’s 
Teaching of Algebra, including Trigonometry.f 

I may perhaps make some suggestions about the way 
in which we should present mathematics to our pupils. 
Any fresh topic should be introduced by some genuine 
application or problem—by something in which any 
intelligent person would be interested. The develop- 
ment of a piece of work should not be by lecturing and 
logical reasoning from definitions but by trial-and-error, 
by research. Let me illustrate by considering the 
Theorem of Pythagoras: a topic that will arise with 
boys of Ir or 12. I begin with the 3, 4, 5 triangle used 
in constructing a right-angle: I mention the antiquity 
of this device, and give a few other sets of triads that 
might be used. We next consider the relation between 
numbers of such a triad. It may be necessary, after 


* 12s. 6d. Allen & Unwin. t 9s. Longmans. 
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trying various relations, to point out that 3? + 4? = 5%, 
and that this relation holds for other triads. We have 
now to prove this; and various proofs (the dissection 
of two squares, the proof by similar triangles, the proof 
attributed to Leonardo da Vinci) may be shown. The 
use of the theorem gives rise to an important type of 
algebraic factor : it also leads to the calculation of square 
roots. Finally the form of Pythagoras’ Theorem suggests 
that there may be general formulae for x, y, z if 
x? + y? = z*; and that there may be a further theorem 
connecting x", y", z. Here we have an introduction 
to Fermat’s celebrated theorem, with the opportunity 
of a digression into the theory of numbers. 

The mention of these names is a reminder of the history 
of mathematics. I introduce references to this whenever 
it occurs naturally: as when a theorem is named 
—Apollonius’ Theorem on the medians, Archimedes’ 
Theorem on a zone of a sphere, Lami’s Theorem in 
mechanics, and so on. Another opportunity occurs when 
technical terms, or symbols—e.g. focus, sine, m,—are in- 
troduced. It is desirable to emphasize that mathematics 
is a living thing; an activity that has been created 
by people of every race and at every stage in history. 

The foregoing remarks have not, perhaps, considered 
class-room work in general. I have ignored such points 
as the time to be given to mathematics, the time spent 
on various topics and so on. I know only that I have 
never enough time for teaching all the mathematics I 
should like to teach. As to homework, I firmly believe 
in setting, say, thirty minutes’ or forty-five minutes’ 
work, rather than expecting the same number of exercises 
from all. I believe that boys should have ready access to 
answers and solutions; that they should be encouraged 
to interest themselves in the business of learning mathe- 
matics, to realize when they have mastered a particular 
difficulty. I believe that boys should be expected to 
succeed at mathematics, and that they should regard it 
as an interesting and useful study. Viewed in this way 
the difficulties of teaching mathematics disappear. 

But they would disappear more rapidly if certain 
reforms were made. A university training in mathe- 
matics is an inadequate introduction to the kind of work 
most suitable for children; nor are present school 
certificate syllabuses and examinations encouraging. 
Finally, it is desirable that the teaching of mathematics 
be taken more seriously. I should like to see a number of 
experimental schools organized to conduct large scale 
experiments, not in psychological research, but in 
collecting the most suitable and interesting teaching 
material and demonstrating its application. Here is an 
instance of what I mean. The teaching of descriptive 
geometry—long a commonplace in German schools— 
has been suggested as a valuable addition to the English 
curriculum. But few teachers in this country know 
anything of this work, and to learn it, teach it, and 
convince the rest that such work is worth doing will take 
many years. The same is true of astronomy or of the 
correlation of mathematics and science. If the teaching 
of mathematics is to contribute full value to the education 
of future citizens it must be regarded as an art in itself, 
and be studied as such. 
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“WE WENT TO DYCE” 


By “MARTHA MOSS” 


4 THERE is surely nothing,” murmured the young 


English master, “ more fulsomely conventional: 


than the mind of a schoolboy.” 

He had good reason for the comment, for he had been 
reading a batch of essays. Deep in the flattering softness 
of his armchair, his pipe well alight and sticking out at 
an angle from firmly clenched teeth, he twiddled his 
blue pencil and then tapped with it on the bunch of 
papers sprawled over his knees. Still a youngster, and 
unmarried, he had not yet reached the stage when cor- 
rection of any kind becomes a tedious bit of routine ; 
he liked his boys, he knew them all personally, and could, 
in his mind, reconstruct their home life from their ways 
and their conversation. Enthusiastic and humorous, he 
still enjoyed the day’s work, and had a deadly horror 
of becoming a mere crammer and salary-lifting machine. 
He was not yet discontented. His salary was adequate, 
and he knew it. But by far the most remarkable thing 
about him was his ability to correct essays with the 
freshness of a willing mind. 

It was amazing, however, to find in these essays such 
an amount of artificial twaddle. The subject, an easy 
one, had been specially chosen to bring out of each 
individual boy some truly personal result of observation ; 
just after the May holiday, he had asked them to write 
about a spring day. And with the fatal traditionalism 
of boyhood, they had—those little rascals from the 
north-east of Scotland—said to themselves : 

“A spring day! Oh, he means the sun shinin’, the 
birds singin’, the flowers peepin’, the buds burstin’, the 

. . och, ye ken fit he means! ” 

And they had sat down and covered their papers with 
laboured scrawlings to describe some soft, mild, mushy 
and probably English spring, regurgitated, more or less, 
from reading-books and other trash. Little North- 
Easters, whose spring was as he knew it—storms of wind 
and rain, days of brilliant sunshine among the broom- 
blossom, scurrying clouds and teuchat storms of snow 
and sleet, and the slow, unimaginably slow pushing of 
green shoot through cold earth. . . 

Well, here was another. This was Williamson, the 
trawl skipper’s son from Torry, a monstrous lad whose 
bodily growth was leaving, he feared, his wits far behind. 
Still, had not Williamson seen a trawler butting her way 
over the bar in a mad spring wind ? He could tell, too, 
of the spring work at the fishing, and he had seen—had 
he not ?—the grey winter sea turning to blue, and the 
old salts of Torry warming their shanks anew on the 
bench facing the south. 

But no! “ In spring,” wrote Williamson, ‘‘ the sun 
begins to shine, the birds begin to sing, and the 
flowers ” Oh, trash! 

MacKinlay. What would MacKinlay have to say ? 
His father was rich, and MacKinlay’s home had a 
beautiful garden where the rooks built in the elms, and 
the flowering currant hung like a rich banner, and prim- 
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roses grew, and lilies of every delicate shape and hue—— 

“ I like spring,’’ wrote MacKinlay, “ because then I 
can sail my boats on the pond. 1 have two or three 
model yachts, and a model steamer, and my newest 
boat is a battleship. I—— I I I—” Ego- 
tistical little brute, with his boastful catalogue of 
possessions! Next, please ! 

Ah, here was Thomson! Bantam Thomson, they 
called him, because he was small and pugnacious. He 
lived in a semi-slum off George Street, and his jackets 
were always torn, his trousers patched, his hair was 
sometimes like a wild ass’s mane, and at other times it 


was entirely removed save for a pitiful black stubble. 


What did spring mean to Bantam Thomson ? The first 
glorious caper over the green links down to the sea ? 
Or the hunt for tadpoles in the mossy pools of Scotstown 
Moor ? 

“In spring,” wrote the Bantam, “ the sun begins to 
shine, the flowers grows, the birds sing ” Enough! 

Davidson. Lives down the coast, in a village perched 
high on the rocks, overlooking the sea. The cliffs 
blossom pink with sea-daisies ; the salmon fishers are 
busy at the nets, and there is a rich smell of tar and 
wood-smoke ; the cormorants are nesting on the red 
rock, the ploughman labours in the field above, lucky 
if the rain doesn’t blow stingingly in his face; the 
skellaching gulls follow the plough—— 

But Davidson’s essay does not mention the sea, the 
rocks, the fishers, the gulls, or the cormorants. No, nor 
the sea-daisies. He is dithering about ice melting and 
streams flowing, and the farmer having a busy time. 

Ah, here’s Willie Gibb, the gamekeeper’s son. He, of 
all, has the best opportunities. His home is in the Howe 
of Alford, whose grand spring has been sung by Charles 
Murray in the kindly Buchan vernacular. Let’s see. 
How does it go? 


“ There’s burstin’ buds on the larick now, 
A’ the birds are paired an’ biggin’ ; 
Saft, soughin’ win’s dry the dubby howe, 
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An’ the eildit puir are thiggin’. 


But what’s this? “ Spring,” says Willie Gibb, ‘‘is a 
natural phenomenon which can be explained by the 
revolution of the earth around the sun.” Follows a 
tedious, cold lump of science-room theory, tidily set 
down in a handwriting almost geometrically precise. 
Ay, Willie Gibb. He remembered now. A clever lad 
whom his mean, narrow-minded father had sent to school 
so that in a few years’ time Willie might work in a white 
collar, black coat and “ strippit breeks ” in the office 
of a town bank. For that purpose he refused to allow 
this frail boy to play games : 

“ Na, na, we're for nane o’ that. Waste o’ time!” 

For that purpose Willie Gibb stayed indoors day and 
night, poring over mathematics and Latin, his pale eyes 


(Continued on page 880) 
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blind to the flowering of the Howe, his ears closed to the 
shouting of the merle in the berry-bushes. A pity. A 
great pity. 

Simperton. A minister’s son. The crack scholar and 
prize essayist. Oh, ay, he would begin with a quotation, 
a sentimental one that Simperton père had found for 
him, and he wrote bookishly, correctly, with occasional 
flowery phrases and a most complete lack of vital interest. 
Figures of speech, too, and inversion, and exclamation 
marks, and ‘‘ how aptly does the poet say ” and “ the 
beauties of nature ” and—ouch !—even “‘ zephyrs ” and 
‘“ gambolling lambs”. 

And so on, and so on. The young master began to 
droop in his chair. Always looking for the gleam of 
personality, he was finding words, words, words. 

Here was a good one, though. Here was a fellow who 
bad something new to say, about the way that the 
spring wind, driving in from the sea, makes little whirling 
pillars of dust that travel across a field ; about how young 
rabbits come lolloping out of the whin bushes, silly and 
inquisitive, so that you can nearly catch them with your 
hands; and how whin blossom smells rich and makes 
you feel slightly sick ; and how the larch cones are pink, 
like flowers, and it’s funny to see the ducks sticking tail 
upmost when they're nibbling the young weeds in a 
pond. It’s funny, too, how quickly the clouds pile up 
over Bennachie, and how the apple blossom is dang doon 
(delightful !) by the flying hail, and the farmer goes on 
with his work, harrowing or liming, while the storm howls 
around him. Then it is calm again, and the sun shines, 
but there are little heaps of white at the dyke sides 
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Oh, a great fellow! Full of grammatical mistakes, to 
be sure, a vile scrawl into the bargain, but here’s the 
best essay. Here’s a lad who has what the others have 
not—a pair of eyes. Now, whoishe? What? Garrow? 
Alan Garrow, the wee, mouse-haired, pasty-faced laddie 
whose father is a baker near the quays? One might 
almost think sometimes that his dad had fashioned him 
from a lump of floury dough, so pale he is. Here is a 
mystery. 

* x x 

At the English hour, he called Garrow to his feet and 
asked him where he got the material for his essay. The 
boy, scared and yet shyly triumphant, explained in a 
few words : 

‘“ Ma father took me out on his half-day. We went 
in a bus into the country.” 

“ Where did you go in particular ? ” 

“ We went to Dyce.” 

Dyce! Five miles out of town. For a single after- 
noon, and yet this little town mouse had seen more than 
others had seen in a lifetime! The master chuckled 
gleefully as Alan Garrow, trembling and excited, 
gathered his books and moved to top place. 


x * * 


“I don’t agree with you,” grumbled a colleague. 
‘ After all, correct expression is the main thing.” 

“ No, by Jove!” shouted the young master. ‘' What 
matters is truth.” 

And under his breath he couldn’t help repeating : 

“ We went to Dyce. We went to Dyce.” 


REQUIESCAT 


Oscar Wilde 
(By permission of his Literary Executor) 


Tread lightly, she is near 
Under the snow ; 

Speak gently, she can hear 
The daisies grow. 


All her bright golden hair 
Tarnished with rust, 

She that was young and fair 
Fallen to dust. 


Lily-like, white as snow, 
She hardly knew 

She was a woman, so 
Sweetly she grew. 


Coffin-board, heavy stone 
Lie on her breast, 

I vex my heart alone, 
She is at rest. 


Peace, peace, she cannot hear 
Lyre or sonnet, 

All my life’s buried here, 
Heap earth upon it. 


Translation by Harold W. Atkinson 


Tritt sachte, schnee-umhiillt 
Liegt sie uns nah ; 

Sprich sanft, der Blumen Hauch 
Vernimmt sie da. 


All ihr schön golden Haar 
Tribe, verglüht ; 

Sie die so lieblich war 
Staub und verbliht. 


Lilienweiss, rein, und klar, 
Wusste sie nicht 

Dass sie erwachsen war, 
Wachsend so schlicht. 


Sargesbrett, schwerer Stein 
Lasten auf ihr, 

Ich qual’ mein Herz allein, 
Sie ruhet hier. 


Still! Still! Sie hört nicht mehr 
Töne Gesanges, 

All mein Sein liegt mit ihr, 
Erde, umfang es. 
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PENDULUMS SWING 
A POINT OF VIEW 
By F. H. SPENCER, LL.B., D.Sc., late Chief Inspector to L.C.C. 


[5 his famous Political Economy John Stuart Mill 

wrote a chapter on “ The Stationary State”. It 
was his version of economic conditions in the State, 
where change was neither required nor desired. Had he 
published the classic, which fed selected minds for two 
generations, not in 1848 but in 1938, it is doubtful 
whether he could have written such a chapter. It is, 
indeed, doubtful whether the conception of such a State 
is any longer possible. At any rate, it is not yet our 
experience that even the quietest eastern State can resist 
change. Our turbulent, eternally fermenting western 
societies certainly cannot. 

So it is with education. In that sphere, change is 
forever envisaged. Ideas, well or ill conceived, are 
brought before us in the never-ending series, and their 
claims are advocated with fervour by devoted, if not 
always clear-sighted, prophets of both sexes and all 
nations. In no sphere of life are ideas more numerous 
and their begetters more confident and sincere. Not 
an inconsiderable number of people, nor people of 
negligible moral and intellectual stature, have devoted 
their lives to the propagation of prescriptions for educa- 
tional salvation. 

It is obvious that, however desirous of peace, no self- 
respecting teacher can attain it. He must listen. We 
are tempted to say that, even if he does not listen, he 
will be compelled to hear. If he sees a prima facie case 
for action, he is bound to act, to experiment, to try 
things out. Otherwise, if not dead, he would be 
moribund. 

The present plea, however, is for a sane scepticism: 
the attitude of mind which Bacon recommended, when 
he told us to read, not to believe, nor take for granted, 
but to weigh and consider. Looking back over the history 
of popular education since its beginnings, even in this 
country alone, the teacher is bound to note that great 
and beneficial changes have taken place. Our whole 
population has been made literate ; and the education 
hitherto known as elementary has been broadened in 
its scope and made more generous in its intention. 
Similarly, the whole character of secondary and “ public 
school ” education has changed; and who will doubt 
that it has changed enormously for the better ? No boy 
in an elementary school is now caned because he makes 
a slip in the solemn process of computation, on the basis 
that seven from five you can’t: borrow ten. No 
Churchill is now condemned to write Latin verse that 
he detests, whilst the pleasing, indeed sparkling, draughts 
of English prose and verse are denied to him. And this 
has happened because reformers have been vocal and 
persistent. 

All the same, we must remember that pendulums 
swing; that fashions change, and then change back, 
though never quite to their original shape. Let us there- 
fore welcome ideas, and examine them in a dry light ; 
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but let us make sure that we are not merely clinging to 
a pendulum which will swing far past its nadir, and then 
swing back. 

One present fashion is to glorify practical work, to 
deprecate oral teaching, to praise the educative value of 
“activity and experience ”, to belittle the literary side 
of education, at any rate for the great mass of pupils, 
to allow pupils to forsake the discipline of language, but 
to forbid them to abandon the disciplines of science and 
mathematics. In other words, we are advised to swing, 
it is feared, from one extreme to another equally or 
perhaps more impermanent. Because, a generation ago, 
manual work was rare if not non-existent in the grammar 
schools, every one is to be compelled to hew wood and 
to hammer metal. This, to a degree, may be right. It 
may be that a literary genius or a mathematical prodigy 
will be all the better for exercise with the handsaw, 
the file and the fitter’s hammer. Pupils, it is said, love 
practical work, and the proof is the devotion to the work 
which can be seen by the friendly visitor when he enters 
the workshop. In one aspect, this is true. But there is 
another aspect. How much is their devotion due to the 
disinclination of the human mind for the hard labour of 
thinking ? The whole man, as Jacks would put it, must 
be educated. Very well; let us see that the art of 
thought is pursued at least as thoroughly as the training 
of motor activities, and the easier type of thought 
which accompanies that training. Do not we all know 
the adult, who, when he retires from business, is sick 
to death of himself ? His working life has been occupied 
by the relatively easy and elementary problems of busi- 
ness, or by the routine of ordinary professions where 
things occur daily according to pattern. He has for- 
gotten the art, the laborious and difficult art, of thought 
and finds refuge in the practical work of golf and bridge. 
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Much of the devotion of young people to manual work, 
under the interesting but almost entirely artificial 
conditions of the school, is derived from the intellectual 
laziness which, as it is the commonest failing of mankind, 
we all share. 

The teaching profession, which, in intellectual quality, 
is probably higher than any other save perhaps the 
administrative ranks of the civil service, and a small 
section of the legal profession, and, possibly, also the 
cream of the other professions, is still insufficiently 
critical. It knows well enough that, though many 
children have special aptitudes and tastes, almost all 
children of average intelligence or below it can learn 
enough of a language to make its study worth while, 
and that few, except the lowest reaches of their pupils, 
cannot understand enough mathematics and enough 
science to make those studies in their more elementary 
forms well worth while. And, whilst these things are 
taught as substantive studies, they can be taught, also, 
in a way which practises the mind in thought. An art 
of thinking which can be carried over into the rest of 
life can deliberately be developed. Thus, in allotting 
time to manual activities, we should keep them in their 
proper place, and resist the more extravagant claims 
made for them. For a man or woman who develops 
intellect along some line of strenuously pursued thought, 
to be a carpenter or a cook is admirable. But no one 
becomes a statesman or a good citizen or a good com- 
panion merely by being a good carpenter or a good cook. 
Intellectual qualities are produced by the deliberate 
cultivation of the mind, and by the deliberate policy 
of transferring the powers of thought so exercised to 
everyday affairs. Let us, then, never be obscurantist ; 
but let us hold to a faith, and examine its alleged weak- 
nesses with a pleasant scepticism. 


VISIBLE HISTORY 


By LESLIE BERKELEY, Assistant Master, Sloane School, Chelsea 


È a recent number of The Nineteenth Century Dr. F. S. 

Marvin discussed the supreme difficulties in teaching 
history and expressed the opinion that “‘ for the young 
the best we can do is to arouse an interest, give some 
fertile roots, and above all avoid the fatal result of 
making them hate or neglect it later on.” Few experi- 
enced teachers will dispute this judgment, for they 
realize only too well that the majority of their ex-pupils 
soon shake the dust of history from their feet. Yet, it 
needs to be remembered that great changes in the 
technique of history teaching have been made in recent 
years, and that some, at least, of these changes have 
proved their value. 

Not the least significant change has been the increasing 
emphasis laid on what has been called “ Visible History.” 
It is almost an effort to recall the days when text-books 
were devoid of pictures, when historic sites were neglected 
and when class-rooms were without illustrative material. 
The history teacher has long learnt to give some of his 
most effective lessons in the parish church, in the 


nearest castle and in the highways and byways of the 
neighbourhood. In doing so he is only following in 
the wake of the historian: let the reader turn to his 
copy of Dr. Eileen Power's Mediaeval People : included 
in the essay on Thomas Paycocke of Coggeshall he will 
find a masterly statement of the case for the study of 
“ Visible History,” proving very plainly that “it is the 
greatest error to suppose that history must needs be 
something written down; for it may just as well be 
something built up, and churches, houses, bridges or 
amphitheatres can tell their story as plainly as print 
for those who have eyes to read.”* There is, therefore, 
nothing revolutionary in believing that the study of 
ancient buildings has a considerable part to play in 
history teaching. 

English history teachers are very lucky in the multi- 
tude and variety of old buildings which await the atten- 
tion of their pupils and invite more than a passing 
mention in any history course. They are also indebted 

* Pp. 150, 151, in the Pelican edition (6d.). 
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to the work of a whole host of helpers. Modern transport 
and holidays with pay have made it possible for an 
increasing number of school pupils to visit historic 
sites and buildings which the National Trust, His 
Majesty’s Office of Works and the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings have saved and, in 
many cases, opened to the public ; the museum, the press, 
the cinema and, latterly, the advertiser have all con- 
spired to assist the teacher of Visible History. Nor is 
it likely that any particular bias in the history course 
‘will render references to contemporary buildings unneces- 
sary or ineffective. The Roman villa at Dorchester, the 
castle at Warwick, the almshouses at Odiham, the 
school house dining-room, with its statue of Edward VI, 
at Sherborne: the like of these have their part to play 
in a live history course, whether the particular emphasis 
be social, political or local. Even the teacher preparing 
pupils for, let us say, the Stuart period in the General 
Schools Examination may well follow the Oxford 
History of England, and, with the aid of photographs 
or models, drive home the point that the rise of the 
standing army is made plain in Wren’s building of 
Chelsea Hospital, that the naval war of William III has 
its monument in Greenwich Hospital, and in his con- 
sideration of Marlborough’s career he will find time for 
the lines: 
"Tis very fine, 

But where d’ye sleep or where d’ye dine ? 

I see from all you have been telling 

That ‘tis a house, but not a dwelling. 


Such instances can be multiplied by any teacher and 
there is little need to labour the point. 


If these assumptions can be accepted, it may be of 
some value to consider how our rich heritage may best 
be utilized by the history teacher. It is obviously 
desirable to create in our schools a tradition of interest 
in ancient buildings: such a tradition will be securely 
based on the school history course: it will bear the 
stamp of the particular teacher’s personality ; and its 
permanence can be secured only by the constant 
co-operation of a keen minority of the pupils. The 
importance of minorities needs little emphasis in the 
twentieth century ; and, in any case, the majority are 
incapable of a sustained interest in Visible History : 
they will react generously enough to some catch-phrase 
such as “ Death to the Death-Watch Beetle ” or to the 
force of the words “ Will you replace this stone? ”’ 
Yet it is unlikely that they will respond to the appeal 
of ‘‘ the dim grey pile of building in the vale below ” 
and they will probably agree with the diarist Kilvert 
that “ if there is one thing more hateful than another it 
is being told what to admire and having objects pointed 
out to one with a stick.” 

How is this constant co-operation of some of the 
pupils to be secured ? First, perhaps, by a belief in the 
value of the text-book ; its brief paragraph on castles, 
its photographs of houses and its highly concentrated 
information about the historical importance of the 
village church will be used as bases of discussion rather 
than “learning homework”. Its pictures, which 
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illustrate the normal history course, will be linked with 
the pupils’ holiday visits and the models which some of 
them will make at home; for, as a holiday activity, 
model-making arouses the interest of the parents and 
breaks down the widespread idea that history is some- 
thing of the teacher, for the teacher, in the term. 

Then there is all that goes by the name of “ Illustrative 
Material” : here classification undoubtedly has its 
place, but there is little virtue in mere accumulation. 
The chief characteristic of the collection of illustrations 
will be its mobility. The history teacher will do well 
to encourage pupils and friends of the school to give 
him suitable photographs, cuttings, &c. ; but he will be 
ready to give away particular illustrations as a means 
of encouraging a keen pupil, or a promising student 
teacher, to start a collection for his own use. 

But of all methods an actual visit to an old building 
or historic neighbourhood will be found to be the most 
effective: and such a visit is not to be undertaken 
lightly: problems concerned with time, place and 
speaker call for careful consideration. When should 
such a visit take place ? Compulsorily in school hours 
or voluntarily in out-of-school hours? If the visit 
takes place in classroom hours the pupils will constitute 
a coherent group and will have been adequately 
prepared for the visit: too much preparation will kill 
the element of surprise and prevent individual discovery. 
On the other hand, the voluntary visit, if it has its 
drawbacks, possesses its own peculiar advantages. 


(1) The pupils will have made an individual decision 
to attend, probably after discussion with their 
parents. 

(2) The guide will be assured of a very keen audience. 


(3) The smaller size of the audience will render 
possible an attention to those illuminating 
details which can scarcely be attempted with a 
larger group. 


It is not possible—still less desirable—to lay down any 
general rule on such a point: in favourable circum- 
stances a whole class may be sent in school hours on a 
series of visits to the parish church or museum: a 
procedure well calculated to foster local patriotism 
among the pupils and possibly among their parents. 

The question as to what type of building or site should 
be visited will be decided by a variety of circumstances 
such as the age of the pupils, the knowledge of the 
teacher, the nature of the term’s work and the type of 
locality. Very often the parish church will be found 
to be the best “ History Room ” in the neighbourhood : 
a room open always and open free. If the local churches 
be visited in turn, it will be found that page after page 
of the pupil’s text-book will become more intelligible 
as brass is compared with brass, plan with plan, style 
with style, monument with monument and costume 
with costume. Or, perhaps, the visit will be to a place 
rather than to a particular building: then the purpose 
of the visit may be to show how some of the main move- 
ments of history are still visible in a variety of ways 
that often escape notice. 

Under whose guidance should the visit take place ? 
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Present pupil, past pupil, official guide and history 
teacher each needs to be considered. If a pupil with a 
special interest in heraldry, armour or architecture acts 
as guide, his talk may serve not only as a heartening 
demonstration of the vitality of the school’s historical 
studies, but also as a spur to the ambitions of his 
audience. If the same pupil can continue the good 
work after he has left school, it may dawn on some of 
the present-day pupils that the preservation of historical 
interests as a life-long hobby is, at least, a possibility. 
The official guide deserves fuller consideration than 
space allows. His friendly co-operation is indispensable 
to the success of any visit but, should he actually be 
the guide to the school party? Some official guides 
possess a vast knowledge which they cannot communicate 
to children : others possess the gift of teaching but lack 
a background of sound historical study: and a happily 
increasing number delight to put their great knowledge, 
their fondness for children and their fund of anecdote 
at the disposal of neighbouring schools. There remains 
the history teacher. He knows the pupils: he has a 
unique knowledge of the state of historical studies in 
the school, even if he has mislaid the neatly typed 
syllabus: he alone can make an educational course of 
what might otherwise be just a number of pleasant 
Saturday afternoons: and he alone will be responsive 
to the up-to-date criticism and mild approbation of the 
visiting student from the training college. 

The guide, whoever he may be, will do well to learn a 
little from the advertiser, though he need not always 
attempt to be “ brief, bright and brotherly.” As he 
unfolds the story of a building he will do his best to 
“arrest attention, make receptive, stimulate desire 
and prompt to action.” He may arrest his pupils’ 
attention and make their minds receptive by an infinite 
variety of means, such as inviting comment on an extract 
from the churchwardens’ accounts or the names of 
neighbouring streets. His talk, firmly based on the 
school history course and constantly linking up with 
past lessons, will stimulate the pupils’ desire to make 
individual discoveries in the holidays and will prompt 
to action—the simple, but very necessary, action of 
contributing their halfpennies to the fabric fund of 
many an ancient building. 

The success or failure of these methods may be judged 
by the extent to which the pupils visit old buildings in 
the holidays. And it is here that The History Shop 
may prove invaluable. At the end of this paper is 
appended a list of pamphlets which can be kept available 
for purchase before the summer holidays. Whether the 
place be a humble country town or far-famed cathedral 
city, it will be the more intelligible if the pupil is a 
customer of the history shop: brilliant as are some 
local guide-books, they are nearly always written for 
those of riper years and have the great disadvantage 
that they provide ready made answers to problems 
which the pupil had far better pose and attempt. to 
answer for himself. And it is in the holidays, especially, 
that the pupils’ urge for collecting may be satisfied by 
encouraging them to purchase for the school collection 
such things as aerial views and photographs of porches, 
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gateways, rebusses, misericords, coats of arms and other 
details. 

There will be times in the school year when the 
history teacher will doubt the value of his efforts ; 
but such doubts are likely to disappear in the summer 
holidays: for then, as he visits Roman villa or ruined 
monastery, he will see other teachers’ pupils reading 
their history “ from the ground up” and demonstrating 
their belief that “ it is proper to give time to the enjoy- 
ment and preservation of old buildings . . . which 


bring across the passage of time virtues that they give’ 


freely and yet still hold to give again ’’* 


FOR THE HISTORY SHOP 


HUMPHREY FENN. When was it Built? (S.P.C.K. 2d.) 
Hope Urwin. What to Look for in an Old Church. (S.P.C.K. 


3d.) 
SIDNEY HEATH. The Parts of a Cottage. (George Philip. 7d.) 
The Parts of a Manor House. (George Philip. 


SIDNEY HEATH. 

SIDNEY HEATH. The Parts of a Castle. (George Philip. 8d.) 

SIDNEY HEATH. The Parts of an Old Town. (George Philip. 9d.) 

SIDNEY HEATH. The Parts of a Church. (George Philip. 9d.) 

G. H. REED. A Book of Architecture. (Black. Is.) 

G. H. REED. A Second Book of Architecture. (Black. Is.) 

CHRISTOPHER WOODFORDE. Stained and Painted Glass in 
England, (S.P.C.K. 6d. 

H. B. WALTERS. Church Bells. (S.P.C.K. 6d.) 

Hore Urwin. Woodwork in Old English Churches. (S.P.C.K. 


KATHARINE ESpDAILE. Monuments in English Churches. 


(S.P.C.K. 6d.) 


* From the Ground Up. By A. R. Powys. (Dent. 


1937.) 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


By A. de SELINCOURT, M.A., Bryanston School, Dorset 


HEN I read articles about religious education, 
depression is apt to descend upon me. Never- 
theless I continue to read them whenever they come my 
way; I cannot break the habit. I read the three 
articles in the April issue of this magazine; they were 
interesting—articles about religious education always 
are interesting (like sermons), but the interest 1s often 
indirect, contrary to the writer’s intention. 

It seems to me that almost every one who writes on 
this theme, the moment he comes to the central point, 
hedges. Now that is quite natural; for the central 
truth about religion cannot be expressed in words except 
by a man who is driven to utterance by the poignancy 
of his own experience. Such men are extremely rare. 
So the fact that most of us hedge when we write about 
religion, or about religious education which is much the 
same thing, is pardonable. But not to admit that we 
do so is less pardonable. 

The President of St. John’s said in his article that the 
schoolmaster must himself be what he wants his pupils 
to become. That is true. But what does he want them 
to become ? He says in one place that “ the bulk of the 
nation remains religious and turns to God and prayer 
in its need ” ; and that “ the greater part of the nation, 
the greater part of those who really count, do believe in 
God and the reality of a divine purpose, and they do 
still believe that ‘more things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of’ ’’; yet his article is written 
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to urge the need for religious education in “‘ the drift of 
this disillusioned world ”. It seems to me, however, that, 
if the greater part of the nation believes in the reality 
of divine providence and in the efficacy of prayer, and 
the bulk of it is “ religious ” already, the need is not 
acute. Which statement are we to take as representing 
the President’s meaning: our disillusionment, or our 
deep religious sense? The difference is considerable. 
And what does the President mean by the phrase I have 
put into italics? Who are the “ people who really 
count ” ? are they synonymous (as the grammar of 
the sentence implies) with “the greater part ” of the 
nation ? And, if so, why make the addition? I must 
confess that these difficulties prejudice me against the 
remainder of the President’s article, in spite of the fact 
that he makes two statements in it which are true: 
(1) that Christianity is a religion for adults, and (2) that 
without sincerity a teacher is useless. 

Miss Clark, in her article Religious Teaching in Secondary 
Schools, seems to me to be very sound in all her 
preliminary remarks. But then she comes, necessarily, 
to a central question—dogma. Questions about the 
Trinity, she tells us, about the divinity of Christ, the 
function of the Holy Spirit, the value of prayer, and 
“other fundamental points” may be raised by the 
children themselves during a scripture lesson. Certainly 
they may, and frequently are. What, then, are we to 
do about it ? These questions, says Miss Clark, ‘‘ must 
be answered as adequately as possible ”. 

That, again, is the kind of thing which makes me feel 
depressed. I cannot help imagining myself, as a humble 
schoolmaster, explaining the function of the Holy Spirit, 
as adequately as possible, to a class of boys—or to any 
one else, for that matter. 

Moreover, Miss Clark goes on to say that doctrine, 
when it is taught — however adequately — should 
represent “the basic beliefs that are most generally 
accepted ”. This has, to my ear, a somewhat chilly 
sound. Not what J believe—not what you believe: 
beware ofthat ! Only what is“ most generally accepted”. 
I wonder what is. If I knew, I’m afraid I should reject 
it, because it sounds so thin. I don’t care overmuch 
myself for beliefs. I prefer people who believe. 

Mr. Measures, writing on Religious Teaching in 
Elementary Schools, wisely says with regard to prayers 
and responses that “‘ it is not necessary or even desirable 
to expect of all children complete understanding or 
comprehension ”. I am grateful for that. For it would 
indeed be rash to expect every child of six years old to 
understand “‘ completely ” the conception of God. 

And that brings me to the little that I have to say— 
and in that little I shall certainly hedge just as much 
as the writers I have criticized. But I shall hedge from 
the clear consciousness of my own ignorance. Mr. 
Measures gives me my cue. “ We must not expect 
complete understanding ”. I agree with that; I never 
expect it, because I have not got it myself. 

Prof. MacMurray in his Clue to History points out that 
Jesus in his recorded sayings seldom used the imperative 
mood. He used the indicative instead. I was struck 
by this because I do not think I had noticed it before, 
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and it is obviously true. Jesus does not, for instance, 
say that it is a man’s duty to give, because he knew that 
a gift given from a sense of duty is not a gift at all but 
an insult. He makes a statement instead: “ It is more 
blessed to give than to receive’’. He does not say, 
“ Don’t organize your social life in such a way that war 
is ultimately inevitable ” ; he says, ‘‘ Those who take 
the sword shall perish by the sword ”. And so on. 

Now I find this interesting, because most of us in our 
approach to what we call religion lay too much stress 
upon the word “ ought ”, with the result that there is 
an apparent cleavage between ordinary life and what 
passes for religion amongst most of the younger genera- 
tion to-day. Boys and girls at school are apt to feel that 
the teaching of religion does not effectively touch them, 
or come home to their business and bosoms. And it is 
true, as Keats said, that nothing is really known or 
understood until it has been ‘‘ proved upon our pulses ”. 
If some one tells a boy that he cannot live satisfactorily 
without good health, he will understand ; if he tells him 
he cannot live satisfactorily without submission to the 
will of God, he will probably not understand. The 
words may sound like sense, but they will not be Ars 
words ; they will not come home to him. Hence, if he 
has any confidence in the man who is teaching him, he 
will tend to think that religion is a mysterious something 
which he ought to understand, but which is apparently 
remote from his actual need and experience. 

Now I should myself try to get over the difficulty in 
this way: I should point out in the first place that 
phrases like “ submission to the will of God ” did and do 
mean something quite definite to certain people other 
than himself, that they were deliberate efforts to express 
something personally and deeply felt, and that, when a 
man tries to express his deeper feelings, he cannot do it 
except in a certain sort of language. One does not express 
feelings (experiences) in the same find of language as 
that in which one expresses facts. ‘‘ The sun will rise 
tomorrow ” is the expression of a fact, and immediately 
intelligible to everybody ; but, if you want to express a 
feeling you may happen to have about the sun, you can 
do it only by talking about something else, by linking 
to it another idea. For instance, the psalmist says that 
he is like a bridegroom coming forth from his chamber. 
And that statement is not immediately intelligible to 
everybody ; indeed there are plenty of people, of all 
ages, to whom it is nonsense. And the same principle 
holds good when a man tries to express what he feels to 
be true about such difficult and obscure questions as 
the ultimate destiny of humanity and man’s relationship 
with God. He cannot use “ scientific ” language because 
such things do not come within the scope of demonstrable 
fact. He uses “ poetic ” language. It is all he can do. 
He uses the evocative, fluid speech of poetry ; the kind 
of speech which gathers together the strands of scattered 
and fragmentary experience, and combines them in a 
picture or an image. 

I myself am never surprised when I hear a boy say 
that he does not understand what people mean when 
they talk about God, or that religion seems remote from 
the actuality of ordinary life. He does not, for that 
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matter, understand Hamlet either, except perhaps as an 
exciting melodrama. Indeed, how should he ? 

Nevertheless I would point out to him that though he 
does not understand now, he has time before him in which 
to learn. He must have the honesty and humility to 
submit himself to experience in order to grow. For it 
is always of the first importance to know what one really 
does believe, to be honest and clear about one’s own 
secret feelings, and not crush the natural springs of 
delight and reverence in order to conform to a pattern, 
as many do. It is important too that we should admit 
our own ignorance, and be humble before the experience 
of others. 

To say that a boy, or a man, “ ought ” to believe in 
this or that religious doctrine is not true; what is true 
is that we can all measure our growth by our under- 
standing—our real understanding—of the magical words 
by which great men have expressed their most impas- 
sioned experience. When Jesus says that the pure in 
heart shall see God, only himself knows the fulness of 
what he meant, and we for our part approach to an 
understanding of it according to the quality of our 
experience ; the richer we are as human beings, the more 
strands of our knowledge we find gathered up in those 
words and in many others like them. For that is what 
happens as one grows in knowledge: one connects 
things more, and comes to see a link between bits of 
experience which before seemed separate and remote. 

I should advise a boy therefore to accustom himself 
to listen with humility to what I have called this poetic 
language—this language by which the finest spirits are 
driven to express the vision of the truth which they have 
proved upon their pulses. To turn impatiently away from 
it because at the moment it is not comprehensible is just 
silly. And the way to accustom himself to it is not to 
let his own mind and heart go dead and dull, never to be 
contemptuous of the sincere feelings of another or to 
suppose that what he does not understand is nonsense. 
And all that, of course, applies to the teacher as much 
as to the boy. 

Knowledge of religion, like all knowledge, must proceed 
from the known to the unknown. It is no good to begin 
with the unknown and to call it truth; if you do, it 
will not even be mystery, but only mystification. What 
religion is I have not attempted to define ; I have only 
tried to indicate what seems to me to be one of the 
necessary ways of approach to it. Perhaps I should not 
say ‘‘ approach ” ; for we all have our religion anyway— 
a religion being, as Carlyle said, what a man does 
practically believe—but rather one of the many ways in 
which we can deepen our understanding of it, and of life. 

Understanding of religion, and understanding of life: 
it is the same thing. And that is why it is so unlikely 
that many of our explanations of the function of the 
Holy Ghost will be “ adequate ”. It is natural to a man 
to worship, if he is neither blind nor dead. We are not 
commanded, from childhood onwards, to love God ; but 
even as children we find it necessary to love our parents 
and our friends. That is the beginning. If we lose that, 
we shall never have the remotest conception of what it 
means to love God. Even religion begins at home, and 
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because it begins at home is the most natural thing in 
the world. And where does it end? That depends on 
us. No ready-made creed will do unless we can make it 
our own, and “feel it on our pulses ”. The boys in a 
school are making their creed every moment that they 
live—their real creed, the creed on which their actual 
personal lives are based—whether we like it or not. 
In what words will they express it when they are mature? 
Or what depth of meaning will they be able to attach to 
the words of great men in other ages, like the words of 
Dante when, at the climax of a famous passage in his 
Paradise, he puts into the mouth of the nun Piccarda 
the line: 


‘“ In la sua volontade è nostra pace ”’ 


or to the grand answer in the Scottish catechism to the 
question as to what is the true end of man: “ To glorify 
God and to enjoy Him for ever ” ? 


CORRESPONDENCE 


REFUGEE TEACHERS AND DOMESTIC WORK 


S1r,—In the hope that some of your readers may be in 
need of domestic help in their homes and willing to 
employ refugee teachers will you allow me a few lines on 
the subject ? 

We all know that, owing to unemployment in this 
country, permission for refugees to take posts as 
teachers is very rare, but there is a great shortage of 
domestic workers. Some of the younger women in 
Germany and Austria, trained in child care and with 
some experience in domestic work, could be very usefully 
employed as domestic helps in this country by families 
with children. 

They are eager to come, for there is no future for them 
as teachers anywhere. The international office of the 
New Education Fellowship receives a certain number of 
applications from these teachers, but has no means of 
getting into touch with families willing to employ them. 

The following points should be noted : 

1. A domestic help must be paid a minimum wage of 
15s. per week, resident. 

2. It is not possible to get any of these women into this 
country until they are offered posts. The prospective 
employer must be prepared to wait for about the eight 
weeks necessary for Home Office formalities. (The 
N.E.F. is willing to assist with these.) 

3. Employers are not obliged to keep an employee who 
is not satisfactory. 

If any readers have such posts to offer will they get into 
touch with the writer. Each post offered saves an 
educational colleague from destitution. 


CLARE SOPER. 


International Headquarters, N.E.F., 
29 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 


“WHERE THE RAINBOW BEGINS ” 


S1r,—We read with interest in last month’s number 
Mr. Mallinson’s article ‘‘ Where the Rainbow Begins’ 
and we feel that it must have given inspiration and 
encouragement to many teachers of French. 

There are, however, two points on which we differ 
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from Mr. Mallinson and both are connected more with 
the provision of books than with the method of using 
their subject-matter in class. 

He speaks of the average school-reader as being “‘ dull, 
outmoded and priggish, reminiscent of Victorian 
drawing-rooms, aspidistras and antimacassars’’. A year 
or two ago his description would have been just, but 
to-day some of that “ enlightenment and enthusiasm ” 
which Mr. Mallinson seeks to instil into modern language 
teaching has already permeated the publishers’ ranks. 
One of the aims in the present-day production of text- 
books is to keep them as far as possible from looking 
““schooly ”. The Heritage of Literature series, the 
Scholars’ Library, the New Clarendon Shakespeare, are 
a few recent series which are particularly modern and 
attractive in appearance. No one can say that the 
French Junior Readers, telling us of Emile and his 
friends, of the adventures of Slim Kerrigan or Ted Bopp, 
or of the many thrilling stories such as one finds in the 
word-frequency series, are without a certain brightness. 
Full-length classics, too, if at present tending to look 
old and dull, may soon find themselves rejuvenated and 
in new clothes. 

The second point of variance with Mr. Mallinson arises 
from his question “ Why are so few plays presented and 
acted in the French course ? ” There are surely a number 
of schools which give performances of at least one French 
play each year and acting in class is common. Mr. 
Strachan Turnbull, of Itchen Secondary School, South- 
ampton, has for some time been advocating expression 
of this kind at teachers’ courses and has himself written 
a series of dramatic sketches, On Frappe les Trois Coups ! 
which has proved very popular in schools. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHER. 


S1r,—As a member of a publishing house with an exten- 


sive Modern Language list, I have read Mr. Mallinson’s . 


article “ Where the Rainbow Begins ” in last month's 
Journal with great interest. With his ideas on teaching 
so admirably expressed it would be invidious for me to 
disagree, nor perhaps should I criticize his implied 
strictures on Modern Language teachers throughout the 
country, whom he stigmatizes as being attached to 
out-of-date Grammars and demoded texts, were it not 
that for many years as a publishers’ educational 
representative I have visited every type of school 
teaching French in the British Isles. 

Confidently, I say that language teaching was never 
at such a high pitch. True, there may be violent 
disagreements on method. A cursory glance at “‘ Modern 
Languages ” will confirm this, but surely, sir, this is a 
sign of vigour? I am convinced that in all the larger 
schools Mr. Mallinson’s main desiderata have been the 
rule for many years. The Briton abroad is no longer a 
standing joke with his stuttering French or German. 
School journeys and correspondence with foreign schools 
have long removed this reproach. Mr. Mallinson may 
consider me unduly optimistic, but I think I have had 
more opportunity for viewing Modern Language teaching 
—admittedly from a different angle—than he has. 

Now, to the particular. Mr. Mallinson says, “ Why 
has Poil de Carotte never been used as a middle school 
reader? ” I donot want to avail myself here of publicity 
for my own firm, but we published a collection of plays 
including Poil de Carotte some years ago, and several 
thousand copies have been sold. Mr. Mallinson proceeds 
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to quote Mr. Stephen Potter to the effect that modern 
texts are being neglected. Let him refer to the various 
examination syllabuses, and he will find that this is not 
entirely true; and, furthermore, if it were, surely he would 
not deny the value of the standard texts he mentions ? 
So long as the “ set book” system endures, examiners are 
bound to exact a number of the classics which, if properly 
taught, make such a life impression. 

Mr. Mallinson says, “ Why are so few plays presented 
in the French course? ” In dealing with correspondence 
from many sources, and in examining the sales of our 
collections of French and German plays, I am convinced 
that they are acted and not merely read in class. 

Finally, he asserts, “ The average school reader is dull, 
outmoded and priggish ”. Here again I will forbear to 
shout my own wares, but let Mr. Mallinson examine the 
newer readers and courses advertised in this Journal, and 
he will be forced to admit his resemblance to Don Juan 
Aux Enfers who “ ne daignait rien voir’’. The average 
Modern Language teacher of to-day not only teaches 
with inspiration, but also by frequent journeys abroad 
keeps his mental vigour alert and his enthusiasm unreined. 


R. OLAF ANDERSON, 
B.A. (Cantab.) Modern 
Languages Tripos. 


Educational Department, 
George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., 
182 High Holborn, W.C. 1. 


EMPIRE DAY AND THE LEAGUE 


Sır—The Education Committee of The League of 
Nations Union has issued a special leaflet for the use of 
teachers in addressing audiences of pupils and others on 
Empire Day, 1939. I approve cordially the intention of 
the Committee and agree that in the political evolution 
of the British Commonwealth and Empire much can be 
detected that is of high significance to all who have 
hopes for the ultimate emergence of a world-order 
resting on satisfied freedom. Yet I feel that better 
use might have been made by the Committee of its 
opportunity. Much is said, and said very well, about 
our duty to the still unemancipated portions of the 
Empire. What is to be thought of a leaflet which, under 
the general heading: “The British Empire and the 
World ’’, includes a paragraph on ‘‘ Our Own Experience”’ 
but makes no mention of the Statute of Westminster 
of 1931? It quotes indeed the “ Balfour Formula ” of 
1926, which has no legal authority of any kind, but 
ignores altogether the epoch-making Act which gave 
constitutional effect to the spirit of that formula. And 
yet this enactment creates in the British Commonwealth 
precisely that situation of mutual understanding and 
free co-operation between independent sovereign states 
which is the declared goal of advocates of the League. 


I hope the Committee will do better next time. 
Before Empire Day comes round again it may also do 
well to reconsider this sentence which follows its reference 
to the achievement of the United States Constitution in 
1787: “Similar forms of inter-state government have 
been equally successful among the Germans, French and 
Italians of Switzerland, the English and French of 
Canada, the Dutch and English of the Union of South 
Africa’’. A year’s work would be hardly too much to 
spend in clearing up the misleading analogies and 
correcting the false implications that are packed into 
that one sentence. 

CRITIC. 
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PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS 


THE REv. H. J. CARPENTER, Fellow of Keble College, 
Oxford, has been elected Warden of the College in 
succession to the Rev. B. J. Kidd. Mr. Carpenter 
graduated with first-class honours at the University of 
London. He then went to Queen’s College, Oxford, 
where he was placed in the first class in Classical 
Moderations in 1923, and in Lit. Hum. two years later. 
In 1926 he obtained a first class in Theology, and in the 
following year was appointed Tutor of Keble College, 
becoming a Fellow in 1930. 


CAMBRIDGE University has appointed its first woman- 
professor in the person of Dr. Dorothy Garrod, who 
succeeds Dr. E. H. Minns as Disney Professor of Archae- 
ology. Her distinction in her subject, both in theory 
and practice, is widely recognized. She has undertaken 
excavations at many centres in Europe and Palestine. 
Her appointment should expedite the day when women 
at Cambridge will be admitted to membership of the 
University. Dr. Garrod will feel her position at Cambridge 
more acutely, for she was educated in part at Oxford, 
where sex restrictions have been removed. Her appoint- 
ment as Disney Professor is of outstanding interest, but 
possibly not so spectacular as the achievement of Miss 
Philippa Fawcett, who was placed above the senior 
wrangler in the Mathematical Tripos a good many years 
ago. Dr. Garrod is the daughter of the late Sir Archibald 
Garrod, who was Regius Professor of Medicine at 
Oxford. 


The following appointments are announced : 


Mr. P. MUIR as Director of Education for Stockton- 
on-Tees, in succession to Mr. J. S. Purdy, whose tragic 
death recently occurred. 


Miss E. V. A. TURNER as Headmistress of the Surbiton 
High School. 


Miss D. Brown, at present Senior English Mistress 
at the Streatham Hill High School, to the post of 
Headmistress of the Accrington High School for Girls. 


Mr. J. L. SMEALL, at present Head of the English 
Department at Epsom College, Surrey, to the Head- 
mastership of Chesterfield Grammar School, in succession 
to Mr. C. E. Kemp, who is leaving to become Headmaster 
of Reading School. 


Mr. M. V. C. JEFFREYS, at present Lecturer in Educa- 
tion at the Institute of Education, University of London, 
to be Professor of Education in the Durham Colleges. 


Mr. BASIL FLETCHER, at present Professor of Educa- 
tion in Dalhousie University, Nova Scotia, to be Professor 
of Education at University College, Southampton, in 
succession to Prof. A. A. Cock who is leaving to become 
Principal of St. John’s College, York. 


We regret to announce the following deaths : 


ProF. S. L. LONeEy, Chairman of Convocation of 
the University of London, and from 1888 to 1920 
Professor of Mathematics at the Royal Holloway 
College. Prof. Loney played a prominent part in 
the life of the University of London as Senator and 
Trustee and as Governor of the Royal Holloway College. 
He also took a leading part in local government and 


other public work, as member of the Surrey County 
Education Committee, as Mayor of Richmond and as a 
J.P. He wrote several text-books on mathematics. 


MR. MorGAN JONES, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Education in the two Labour Governments. 
He was educated at Pengam County School and at 
Reading University College. He began teaching in 1907. 
In the war he was a conscientious objector and was not 
only deprived of his post as a teacher but also refused 
reinstatement. In Parliament he worked very hard to 
secure the passing of the ill-fated Bill for raising the 
school-leaving age, and his general services to education 
were very great. He was taken ill while serving on the 
Royal Commission sent to the West Indies to study 
labour conditions, and was obliged to return. He was 
only 54 years of age. 


SIR ROBERT Boram, M.D., F.R.C.P., Vice-Chancellor 
of Durham University, 1936-37, and a leading personality 
in the medical profession. In addition to many other 
duties, Sir Robert served as Chairman of the Depart- 
mental Committee for the training of midwives; as a 
member of the Consultative Council of the Ministry of 
Health, of the Voluntary Hospitals Commission, and of 
the governing body of the Post-graduate School of 
Medicine at Shepherd’s Bush. He was made an O.B.E. 
in 1919 and K.B. in 1928. 


MR. S. R. K. GURNER, Master of Whitgift School, Croy- 
don. Mr. Gurner was not only a teacher of high distinction, 
but also a writer of considerable reputation. His war 
experiences led to the publication of Pass Guard at Y pres. 
He also wrote The Day Boy, For Sons of Gentlemen, C 3, 
Reconstruction, I Chose Teaching and We Crucify. The 
last two are reviewed in this issue of The Journal. 


THE REv. Dr. J. W. OMAN, at one time Professor of 
Systematic Theology and Apologetics, and later Principal 
of Westminster College, Cambridge. Dr. Oman was 
also the writer of the well-known work Vision and 
Authority. 


Mr. A. O. PRICKARD, for many years a Fellow, and 
finally an honorary Fellow, of New College, Oxford, at 
the age of 96. Mr. Prickard edited the text of the treatise 
‘““ On the Sublime ” for the Oxford University Press, and 
translated it for the Oxford Translation Series, to which 
he also contributed a translation of some of the most 
interesting of Plutarch’s essays. He also wrote a little 
volume on New College, and contributed a chapter to 
the Winchester memorial volume of 1893. 


Mr. H. J. GeorGE, Fellow, Tutor in Chemistry and 
Senior Bursar of Jesus College, Oxford, and University 
Lecturer in Chemistry. He was an active University 
representative on the Oxford City Council. 


Canon H. L. GoupGE, Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Oxford, at the age of 72. 


Mr. Puirtip WILLIAMS, for over thirty years a master 
at Eton, at the age of 86. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


We divide the prize for the May Competition between 
“ R. D.C.” and “ E.M.C.,” each of whom will, therefore, 
be ineligible for another prize during the next six months. 


The prizewinner for April, ‘‘Cadwal,’’ had not sent 
name and address at the time of going to press. 


We classify the thirty-four versions received as follows : 


Class | (a) E. M. C. and R. D. C., Burywood, Mit dem 
-rechten Ellbogen, Smaragd, Als Ob, Ex Or, Cadwal, Katty 
Ann, Acre, Casual. 


Ciass | (b) (alphabetically) Ardconaig, Argentea, Black- 
wing, Brive, Bubenberg, Cairnmount, Chateau d'If, Fidelis, 
Hesperus, H. S. W., M. A. W., Memus, Mesh, Raphael, 
Silsden, Superannuated, Trina. 


Class Il._—Eleanor, Sloe, F. J. J., Lee Anderson, M. B. P., 
Onyx. 


PASSAGE FROM ‘‘MIT DEM LINKEN ELLBOGEN ”’ 
By DETLEV VON LILIENCRON 


Scheerborth sah wie immer elegant aus; war gut in 
Kleidung, Handschuh und Schuhwerk. Im linken Auge sass 
das Einglas, mir neu, weil er, wie auch Dir aus unsrer 
Heidelberger Zeit erinnerlich sein wird, früher einen 
Klemmer trug. Sein Schnurrbart ist noch langer geworden 
und so ‘“ seidenweich ’’, wie ihn in allen Romanen die 
Leutnants ihr eigen nennen. Und doch merkte man dem 
ganzen Kerl die ersten Spuren des Verkommens deutlich an. 
Als du ihm damals, Du Gutmiitiger, seine ungeheuern 
Schulden auf der Universitat bezahltest, dachten wir, es 
wiirde nun besser mit ihm. Was er eigentlich geworden 
und gewesen, blieb mir auch bei unserm Zusammentreffen 
ein Rätsel. Er faselte dummes Zeug. Augenscheinlich 
wollte er mit mir zu Tisch nach Hause. Aber ich wollte 
ihn nicht meiner Frau vorstellen. Ich telephonierte, dass 
ich nicht zum Essen kame, und gab ihm bei Pfordte ein 
Diner, das mich, bedenke ich den Zweck, ein Siindengeld 
kostete. . . . Bei der Chartreuse pumpte er mich, plötzlich 
eine klagliche Miene und eine Jammergestalt annehmend, 
ganz gemiitlich um 1200 Mark an. Um ihn loszuwerden, 
gab ich ihm eine Anweisung darauf. Er schien sehr 
vergniigt darüber zu sein. Wir trennten uns. Ich hoffte auf 
Nimmerwiedersehen. Aber schon am nächsten Abend, als 
wir im Stadttheater uns den “ Prinz von Homburg ” 
ansahen, bemerkte ich ihn in einer Loge uns gegenüber. 
Und der freche Patron hatte die Stirn, uns in unserer Loge 
aufzusuchen und sich meiner Frau vorstellen zu lassen. 


TRANSLATED BY “R. D. C.” 


Scheerborth was as immaculately arrayed as ever, 
faultless in dress, gloves and footwear. In his left eye was 
stuck a monocle, which was new to me, because, as you 
yourself will recall from our Heidelberg days, he used to 
wear pince-nez. His moustache has grown even longer and 
is as “ silky-soft’’’ as that of the inevitable lieutenant in 
fiction. And yet his whole person revealed unmistakably 
the first signs of degeneration. That time when, out of 
your kindness of heart, you paid off his monstrous debts 
up at the University, we thought he’d turn over a new leaf. 
Even during our encounter I got no inkling of what he 
actually was or had been doing. He talked a lot of drivel 
and patently wanted me to take him home to a meal. But 
I had no intention of introducing him to my wife. I 
telephoned I shouldn’t be coming home to dine and stood 
him a dinner at Pfordte’s which, seeing its purpose, cost 
me a packet. Over the Chartreuse he suddenly took on a 
doleful air and, looking the picture of misery, coolly tried 
to sting me for 1,200 marks. To get rid of him, I made 
him out a cheque for that amount. He seemed very 


gratified, and we parted, with hopes, on my side, of never 
meeting him again. But the very next evening, as we 
were watching the Prinz von Homburg performance at the 
Municipal Theatre, I noticed him in a box opposite us, and 
the impudent scallywag had the nerve to come over to our 
box and get an introduction to my wife. 


TRANSLATED BY “E. M. C.” 

Scheerborth was looking as smart as ever and was well 
dressed, gloved and shod. The monocle that nestled in his 
left eye-socket was new to me because, as you too will 
remember, in our days in Heidelberg he always sported 
pince-nez. His moustache has grown still longer and is as 
silken soft as those of the traditional lieutenant of fiction. 
And yet about the whole man the first traces of degeneration 
were plainly perceptible. That time at the University 
when you, you philanthropist, paid his colossal debts, we 
thought that afterwards things would surely go better with 
him. What he actually became and has been remained a 
mystery to me even on the renewal of our acquaintance. 
He babbled worthless nonsense. He obviously wanted to 
go home to dinner with me. But I did not wish to introduce 
him to my wife. I rang up to say I should not be home 
for a meal and took him to Pfordte’s for a dinner which 
cost me a pretty penny in view of the object on which it 
was expended. Over the Chartreuse, suddenly assuming a 
long face and a pitiable bearing, he touched me to the tune 
of 1,200 marks without turning a hair. I gave him a 
cheque for the amount in order to get rid of him. He 
seemed to be very satisfied with it. We parted, I hoping 
never to see him again. But the very next evening when 
we were at the Municipal Theatre watching a performance 
of the ‘“‘ Prinz von Homburg,” I noticed him in one of 
the opposite boxes and the cheeky blighter had the 
front to visit us in our box and procure an introduction 
to my wife. 


The task we set was really too easy for most of our 
competitors. After laboriously sorting out the dozen 
best renderings we found that nearly all the rest were 
roughly on a level—and a very high one. The Prize 
Editor frankly shirked the toil which would have been 
needed to put them in anything like a fair order of merit ; 
so they appear alphabetically as Class I (b). The entries 
in Class II are very fair attempts, but contain more 
errors. Practically every one succeeded in getting the 
easy, colloquial touch that was needed, and many 
versions were a pleasure to read. 

Only one sentence presented grammatical difficulty : 
so ‘‘ seidenweich,” wie ihn in allen Romanen die Leutnants 
thr eigen nennen. The construction is strange to English 
usage, but the meaning is quite simple: as “ silky ” as 
the one(s) lieutenants call their own, 1.e. call-their-own in 
the sense of own or possess. The majority of competitors 
in Class I (b) or II said boast theirs to be, claim as a quality 
of their own moustaches, style their own, consider theirs to 
be, arrogate to themselves, or something similar. As 
“ Ex Or” noted, this would have required thren eigenen 
or den ithrigen. An entirely literal rendering of the 
sentence was awkward and ambiguous. A good free 
translation, by ‘‘ Smaragd ’’ and “ Katty Ann,” was as 
the species peculiar to lieutenants in novels. “ Burywood ”’ 
is commended for those always affected by lieutenants ; 
“ Als Ob” had almost the same phrase. “Mit dem 
rechten Ellbogen,” “Ex Or” and “ Cadwal”’ got 
the idea all right, but were not so successful in 
expressing it. 
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“ Burywood’s ” excellent entry had one or two little 
pefects—among them introduce himself to my wife instead 
of get himself introduced—which caused it finally to yield 
the first place to the versions by “ R. D. C.” and 
“ E. M. C.” which are bracketed as winners. ‘‘ Mit dem 
rechten Ellbogen’’ (we shall really have to limit the 
length of pseudonyms) is another good German scholar, 
but his English phrasing was not quite so neat. 


Our quarrel with ‘‘ Smaragd ’”’ was over he got 1,200 
marks out of me quite stmply—a strange rendering of 
gemütlich, surely. Admittedly the word was not an easy 
one to deal with: we did not care for wanted quite 
frankly to touch me (" Als Ob ”), as between pals, if you 
please (‘‘ Ex Or”) or even asked me, just in a friendly 
way (““ Burywood’’). Cheerfully would have been our 
own choice. The only competitor who used this word 
was ‘‘ Blackwing,” who also dealt efficiently with the 
so seidenweich sentence, but unfortunately said (among 
other things) let himself be introduced to my wife. 


“ Als Ob ” was uneven. After some first-rate touches 
like he would turn over a new leaf (es würde nun besser mit 
thm) and a woe-begone expression and an attitude of 
despondency, he scamped the last sentence but one with 
in the theatre, at the ‘‘ Prinz von Homburg.” “ Katty 
Ann ” seems to be dogged by a malignant fate. Again 
she produced a rendering of real distinction—and went 
right off the track in just one place, translating mich ein 
Stindengeld kostete by was cheap at the price. Stindengeld, 
literally 1ll-gotten money, here simply means a shocking 
sum, or as ‘‘ Bubenberg ” said, a deuce of a sum. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best transla- 
tion of the following passage from a Latin author : 


Cum instituerunt omnia contra naturae consuctudinem 
velle, novissime in totum ab illa desuescunt. Isti vero mihi 
defunctorum loco sunt. Quantulum enim a funere absunt 
et quidem acerbo, qui ad faces et cereos vivunt ? Hanc 
vitam agere eodem tempore multos meminimus, inter quos 
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Butam praetorium quemdam, cui post patrimonium ingens 
consumptum Tiberius paupertatem confitenti, “' sero ”’ 
inquit “‘experrectus es.” Recitabat Montanus carmen, 
tolerabilis poeta et amicitia Tiberi notus et frigore. Ortus et 
occasus libentissime inserebat. Itaque cum indignaretur 
quidam illum toto die recitasse et negaret accedendum ad 
ejus recitationes, Natta ait: “ nunquam possum liberalius 
agere ; paratus sum illum audire ab ortu ad occasum ”’ 
Cum hos versus recitasset 


Incipit ardentes Phoebus producere flammas, 

Spargere se rubicunda dies, jam tristis hirundo 

Argutis reditura cibos immittere nidis 

Incipit et molli partitos ore ministrat, 
Varus, eques Romanus, cenarum bonarum adsectator, quas 
improbitate linguae mercebatur, exclamavit: “incipit 
Buta dormire ’’. Deinde cum subinde recitasset 

Jam sua pastores stabulis armenta locarunt, 

Jam dare sopitis nox pigra silentia terris 

Incipit, 
idem Varus inquit: ‘‘ Quid dicis? jam nox est? ibo et 
Butam salutabo’’. Nihil erat notius hac ejus vita in 
contrarium circumacta; quam, ut dixi, multi eodem tempore 
egerunt. Causa autem est ita vivendi quibusdam, non quia 
aliquid existiment noctem ipsam habere jucundius, sed quia 
nihil juvat solitum, et gravis malae conscientiae lux est, 
et omnia concupiscenti aut contemnenti, prout magno aut 
parvo empta sunt, fastidio est lumen gratuitum. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 418, must reach 
the office by the first post on July 1, 1939, addressed 
‘“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 


EMPIRE AND FOREIGN NEWS 


CANADA 


As has been previously reported in this Journal, surprising 
and satisfactory progress is being made 
with educational developments among 
the North American Indians. Short 
courses in agriculture and home economics are getting a 
popular response, according to the Indian Affairs Depart- 
ment in Ottawa. Attendance at the courses held recently 
in the Six Nation Reserve near Brantford, Ontario, was 
tripled compared with previous years, and apart from those 
taking the regular classes a large number of Indians attended 
lectures on subjects of particular interest to themselves. 
These courses are arranged to provide practical education 
in the way of farming and home-making that should be 
valuable to the young Indians. 


Indians at 
School. 


Although the courses are arranged primarily for the 
young people, the older Indians are also 
invited to attend. The course in agri- 
culture covers a study of the various 
breeds of livestock, including principles of breeding and 
practical work in judging cattle, horses and other animals. 
Elementary instruction is given which includes information 
on the substitution of cheaper for more expensive foods in 


Farming 
Instruction. 


balancing rations. In poultry raising the Indians are taught 
selection of breeding stock, feeding, housing, killing and 
preparing for market, as well as prevention of common 
diseases. Other lectures cover field crops, vegetables and 
small fruits, weeds, soils and fertilizers. 


The home economics course for the young women covers 
foods and their preparation, emphasizing 
the importance of the proper foods to 
provide normal development and main- 
tenance of health. Under instruction the students are 
shown how to use and alter patterns, cut, fit and make 
garments. Other items of household duties include care of 
laundry and clothing. At the request of the young Indians 
the first of these short courses in agriculture and home 
economics was held in the spring of 1936 on the Six Nation 
Reserve, where they were enthusiastically received. The 
response of the Indians and the benefits resulting from the 
initial short courses soon led the department to extend the 
movement and make these classes available to the Indians 
of the Tyendinaga Reserve, near Deseronto, the Caradoc 
Reserve, near London, the Sarnia Reserve, and the 
Manitowaning Reserve on Manitoulin Island. 


Domestic 
Interests. 
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SCHOOL CAMPS 
By J. C. C. SHIPHAM, King Alfred School 


Many local education authorities in this country now 
conduct summer camps, summer schools 

E vi i or camp schools for certain groups of 

` children attending the schools under their 
jurisdiction, but there is great diversity of method. The 
latest figures available at the end of last year were those 
for 1936 : thirty-five local education authorities in England 
and Wales sent children to camp schools during term-time, 
and forty sent parties to camps in the summer holidays. 

Of all these experiments, the most remarkable are those 

7 which the chief medical officer of the 
cane of Board of Education called “ schools of 

' nurture”. These are residential ele- 
mentary schools, conducted from April to November in 
permanent premises recognized and approved by the Board, 
usually consisting of dormitories, baths, dining hall,kitchens, 
staff accommodation and playroom. Class-rooms are the 
exception, as the curriculum is designed for outdoor work, 
and in bad weather lessons are taken in the dining hall or 
playroom. Educators are realizing more and more that 
there must be added to the academic, physical and manual 
training provided by the schools something that will arouse 
in children the sense of their responsibilities and a willing- 
ness to serve. In a number of schools voluntary organiza- 
tions have been started to provide this type of training, 
the jobs performed for the school-community varying from 
pathmaking and planting trees to building games pavilions. 
This activity is supplemented by instructional courses in 
first-aid, life-saving, running a scout troop, organizing 
physical training classes, &c. In the holidays the pupils 
are encouraged to spend a week or ten days at a holiday 
work camp, in such places as tHe distressed areas, living as 
paying guests in the homes of the unemployed and working 
with them on their allotments. 

The Maarten-Maartens Huis at Doorn organizes many 

international gatherings of young people, 

Cae but in addition it performs another 

ry House. function of great value. It has become 
a real Schullandheim where classes from Dutch secondary 
schools and groups of university or training-college students 
spend a week or more working under their own professors. 
The aims of the visit in each case are concentrated and 
serious work, simple life in pleasant surroundings, walks 
and games in the open-air and intimate evenings of music 
and drama. In this environment the solidarity of the group 
and the value of co-operation are emphasized and a better 
understanding is promoted between teachers and taught. 
Only two schools at present have their own country house, 
so that the Maarten-Maartens Huis, situated as it is in the 
centre of the country, is used more and more by the others. 

In Poland many town schools are creating Schulland- 

heime and the emphasis is placed on 
Pr E their use as a remedy for the unfavour- 
y * able conditions of the large towns. 
Each class in turn spends one or two weeks there several 
times a year. The normal teaching is not interrupted 
and, on the contrary, such subjects as geography, natural 
science and physical culture receive a new impetus from 
the surroundings particularly adapted to them, while social 
education is advanced by the closer relationships of the 
children themselves and the children and their teachers. 
In order to lessen the cost of upkeep—a necessary condition 
if their use is to be extended—market gardening and the 
care of domestic animals play a large part in the curri- 
culum. The houses form an association afhliated to the 
Educational Centre of the Pedagogical Museum in Warsaw 
and pool their experiences and propagate their methods by 
the issue of a review. 

In France the General Association of Holiday Camps was 
founded eighteen years ago at the request of the Minister 
of Health and the Under-Secretary of State for Sports, and 
has obtained prizes at international exhibitions and from 
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the Académie Française. It has 4,000 members and sixteen 

centres, and many organizations entrust 

France—Holiday children to its care. it is undenomina- 

m ; = i 

tional and non-political, and its moral, 

physical and practical programme and methods are based 

on scouting. The teaching staffs consist of teachers, stu- 

dents and nurses, and the domestic staffs of school em- 

ployees. The camps are composed of huts erected in the 

middle of large playing fields surrounded by smaller 
buildings and tents for the stronger and older children. 


After the Armistice of 1918, the Red Crossof Youthof Yugo- 
slavia planned summer camps with the 
objects of saving the health of children 
threatened with tuberculosis, of training 
them in healthy ways of life, and of giving them opportunities 
for combining in carrying out civic tasks. The first holiday- 
sanatorium, founded in 1923 from the inspiration and finan- 
cial legacy of Dr. Morton, was moved in the next year to 
a forest near Belgrade, and enlarged to take eighty-seven 
children. Schools were encouraged to raise funds to open 
as many holiday camps as possible, with the object of 
extending the field of physical and moral education. In 
1936 the first great extension occurred, and more than 
300 children recovered their health by sea and mountain. 
By 1936 there were forty-one holiday homes, and Belgrade 
alone has sent over 1,000 children to its ten centres. The 
Kochoutniak Forest centre is near enough to the capital 
for children to go out to it daily, and spend all their time 
in the open-air, with a very large pavilion, which is the 
refectory, as arain-shelter. There are two swimming-pools, 
and instructors of the sokols produce a grand athletic 
demonstration for the children to show their parents what 
they can do by the end of the season. Most of the holiday 
homes are in school-buildings, some in private houses which 
can be rented, and some in huts. For sanatoria special 
permanent buildings are being erected, and each country 
is to have one in mountains or by the sea by the time King 
Peter reaches his majority. There is no discrimination on 
social grounds as to which children use these homes : above 
the age of 12 boys and girls have separate buildings: there 
is a teacher for every thirty pupils, and every home has a 
doctor and a nurse. 


The head of the Department of Education in Nationalist 
Spain has issued a communiqué stating 
that co-education in elementary schools 
is a mistake from the point of view of 
education and is a serious mora] danger, and thus incom- 
patible with the aims of the new Spain. Last year the 
organizers of summer camps for children were warned that, 
although the State appreciated their efforts in organizing 
the camps, which the State was unable to undertake at the 
moment, any camps organized must be for one sex only, 
as otherwise there might be a “ risk of undermining the good 
results obtained by the new system of education’’. All 
organizers of such camps must carry on the good work of 
moral education characteristic of the schools in the new 
Spain. The Ministry of Education instructed all the 
inspectors and officials under the authority of the Ministry 
to refuse collaboration in any such camps. 

Among international camps, that held in 1937 in con- 
nexion with the international peace day 
was notable ; it was held at Bierville in 
the Ile-de-France, a wonderful site with 
a chateau, inn, youth hostel and outdoor 
theatre. At a very moderate charge literally thousands of 
young people assembled and learnt through friendly co- 
operation to work for the promotion of world peace. It is 
to be hoped that similar lessons were learnt by those English 

and German boys who spent three weeks 

—at Bensberg Jast summer in the Rhineland and in 
and Eastvourne: Sussex. The tour, arranged by the 
National Council of Education of Canada, consisted of 
hiking and boating in the neighbourhood of Bensberg, the 
new German public school near Cologne, and then a camp 


Yugoslavia. 


Spain. 


International 
Camps—at 
Bierville 
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near Eastbourne, along with a party of Canadian boys 
already installed there. 


The German boys in particular must have learnt some- 
hour Servic thing from the Anglo-German camps 
in because the ideal of the voluntary 
Germany. Schullandheim has largely disappeared 
from the educational scheme of its 
country of origin and is replaced there by the com- 
pulsory Arbettsdienst—as much a duty to the state while 
Nazi Germany is at peace as bearing arms will be in 
time of war. ‘‘ The methods of education ensue from this 
task ”, says the German writer, Decker. ‘‘ They are new 
because the task is new. Germany is the first state in the 
world to have undertaken the attempt to train a whole 
nation toward a new evaluation and a new conception of 
labour. Such training cannot be accomplished in theory, 
but only through the medium of actual labour. That is 
why labour is the strongest factor in the training to be 
found in our Labour Service.” 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
By Professor H. R. LOW, University of Manitoba 


URING the last week of February, the national con- 
ference of the Progressive Education Association 
was held in Detroit, Michigan. The opening speeches, on 
the first day of the conference, were centred on the topic 
“ Education and the International World,” and gave the 
keynote to the theme of the whole week’s discussions. 
The discussions came to their climax at the end of the 
conference with an address from Erika Mann, authoress 
and lecturer, daughter of Thomas Mann. Her title, “ Chil- 
dren in Goosestep,’’ is self-explanatory of the nature of her 
speech. It was delivered in simple, well-spoken, effective 
English, with a restraint born of sincerity and deep grief. 
With telling phrases she pictured the child, the family and 
society in Germany to-day. “The object of all education, 
whether of the child, of the family, or of any other group, 
is to make every one fit and able to serve at the front.” 
‘“ The Germany of Goethe and Nietzsche is now the Germany 
of Hitler, an uneducated man whose ungrammatical 
German speeches have to be memorized by all children.” 
The speech received a tremendous ovation from an audience 
of between 2,000 and 3,000 people. This was a further 
demonstration of the enthusiasm and sympathy with which 
all the talks throughout the week on this theme of the 
dangers of Fascism and Nazism to education and demo- 
cracy were received. I certainly gathered the impression 
that among those thousands who attended this conference 
there was no thought of “ isolationism”. ‘‘ The danger of 
Hitler and Mussolini to Europe is a danger to America.”’ 
Their very insistence on the basic concepts of democracy 
was an emphasis on this viewpoint. 


At the smaller discussion meetings the problems within 
the home territories were brought to light. At the closing 
business session a resolution was unanimously adopted 
demanding equality in education in all sections of the 
country, regardless of their prosperity and resources, and 
calling for additional legislation and taxation to provide 
adequate facilities in depressed sections, with aid from the 
Federal Government if necessary. 

At the still smaller consultation conferences, limited 
in number of members, it was possible to discuss in a 
more intimate manner just what Progressive Education 
means. 

Reorganization of the curriculum should be based on 

the previously ascertained needs and 

The Curriculum. interests of children and youth. Ex- 

cessively bookish curricula have been 
definitely damaging to mental health. Their cost in 
“ retardation ’’, dislike for school, and delinquency is 
difficult to measure. The child guidance clinics, in all 
countries, have shown that the majority of problem cases 
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are traceable to the ‘‘ academic ” school subject. The 
‘‘three Rs” which for so long have constituted the main 
task of schools must assume their proper place in the 
picture—a minor place, though a useful one, as tools 
auxiliary to some parts of the process of education, but not 
to be exalted at the expense of the real tasks of learning 
how to make, how to do, how to live. The curriculum must 
bring to pupils the creative arts, health and recreation, and 
the practical arts. Curriculum makers should be guided 
by those who have been exploring the creative values in 
music, painting, sculpture, drama and have found them 
especially important for the fundamentals ofliving. Flexible 
programmes, based on the possibilities of children and youth 
and their needs in the society of to-day and to-morrow, 
should be the aim. The principle of individual differences 
and the maximum development of the individual’s powers 
should be fundamental to any curriculum. Prescription of 
pages to be read and a certain amount of subject-matter 
to be covered by all children in a stated course of time 
violates this principle. At all levels of learning the 
basis should be participating experience rather than 
‘ hearing of lessons ” from text-books and pieces of subject- 
matter. 

Education is greatly concerned with the architectural 
aspect of the school. In too many places 
this is definitely harmful to the develop- 
ment of the child. The surroundings in 
which education is carried on are not conducive to 
cheerfulness, freedom from strain, and other desirable 
elements in mental health. Class-rooms still tend to be 
formal, drab places, with desks fixed and uncomfortable 
and with an order of setting that promotes in the 
teacher’s mind the idea of “ keeping children in their 
seats.” This is a perversion of the normal living and 
functioning of children and youth. 

More important than the physical climate of the school 
is the emotional climate. This is the climate that is made 
in the school and class-room by the personality of the 
teacher and by the nature of the teacher-child relationships. 
School children tend to take on the behaviour patterns of 
the teacher, for good or ill—reflecting the happiness and 
emotional stability of one teacher and becoming emotionally 
unstable as the result of daily contact with another. The 
teacher who is a wholesome, well-adjusted human being 
seems to have great influence in producing the kind of 
atmosphere in which other human beings thrive. It 
is possible to believe that the changes resulting from 
the relations of teacher and children are significantly 
enduring. 

The ‘‘ emotional ” climate of the school is so important 

to the mental health of the child that 
Teacher-Training. we must give attention to this in the 

selection and preparation of teachers. 
It is imperative that we have teachers who are acquainted 
with the underlying principles of human behaviour as 
developed out of modern sciences, have the best possible 
cultural background and are conspicuously successful in 
their own human relationships. The expansion of the 
curriculum will demand resourceful, creative teachers. 
At the present time we do not give sufficient attention 
to those requirements in the selection and preparation 
of teachers. To accomplish what is needed will require 
a transformation in most normal schools, teachers’ 
colleges, and college and university departments or schools 
of education. 

In those places of teacher-training the programme should 
be so determined that the teacher’s cultural resources are 
enriched ; that he has an opportunity to obtain a better 
understanding of human behaviour through first-hand 
contact with real cases of real children ; that the prospec- 
tive teacher is encouraged to work with other human 
beings in an educational situation where the emphasis is 
upon human relationships rather than traditional class- 
room procedure. Selection of candidates for training should 
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be based more heavily on qualities of personality and other 
non-intellectual traits. The preparation of teachers should 
resemble much more closely than it now does the pro- 
fessional training of social workers in its stress on human 
relationships, and there should be a closer connexion with 
workers in mental hygiene and social work. 

The fact that the child has developed and acquired certain 
patterns of behaviour before he comes 
to school is of significance to the school. 
Those patterns, moreover, operate power- 
fully throughout the years that the child is in school. 
The wholesome development of the child demands that 
the school should know something of the home and 
that the home should know something of the school. 
Schools are at fault in not taking advantage of the fact 
that many parents, to-day, have been introduced to 
mental hygiene through parent education groups. Some 
of these parents have a sounder knowledge of what con- 
stitutes good education in terms of mental health than 
teachers and school administrators in many communities. 
Parents must participate definitely in the task of educating 
children and youth, not merely take part in social 
activities. 

The school should give more definite support to the 
nursery school, not only as a needed part of general educa- 
tional provision, but also as a kind of education that has 
important lessons for the school years that follow. There 
should be introduced into the high school suitable training 
in family life that will necessarily include the elements of 
mental hygiene. More extensive use should be made of the 
school social worker with her invaluable understanding and 
point of view on the relation between home and school. The 
fundamental conception of education as affecting the whole 
growth and development of human beings does not permit 
parents and family to be left out. 

This area of school participation must extend beyond the 
school and family to the wider field of the community. 
The threatening amount of mental disability, juvenile 
delinquency and crime must determine the school to direct 
its efforts along the lines of prevention or re-education. 
There should be a co-ordination of the educational efforts 
of youth organizations, summer play schools, camps, social 
agencies, recreation and group work, radio, and motion 
pictures, and the schools. In this way will adults accept 
the school as their own and youngsters have a corresponding 
realization of their part in the life and work of the 
community. 

Of particular importance and significance for Pro- 

gressive Education are the results of the 


Home and 


Examination. Evaluation Committee which has been 
set up by the Association in its Eight 
Year Study programme. By agreement with 280 


American colleges and universities, thirty secondary 
schools preparing students for colleges have been freed 
from the usual college entrance requirements and from 
entrance examinations. This opportunity has been 
provided in order that these schools may develop without 
hindrance or restraint a more effective programme of 
secondary education. It was recognized that along with 
this new approach to learning there must go a new pro- 
gramme of appraisal. Tests and examinations built upon a 
basis of traditional subject-matter were neither suitable 
nor desirable. As a consequence an Evaluation Staff was 
formed whose purpose was to obtain from the schools in 
the Eight Year Study definite clear-cut statements of their 
objectives in terms of student behaviour, and to develop 
new instruments of evaluation appropriate to the measure- 
ment of these objectives. This work, it was realized, to be 
effective, had to be done with the co-operation of the 
teachers. To make it possible for teachers to give un- 
interrupted study and examination to new curriculum 
materials and new instruments and programmes of evalua- 
tion, workshops have been established throughout the 
country to which teachers come for a period of six weeks 
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during the summer vacations. The features of the workshop 
are that the teachers come with definite projects, arising 
in most cases out of school problems, upon which they wish 
to work; and the members of the staff of the workshop, 
instead of giving formal lectures and courses, assist the 
teachers with their projects. So successful has this idea of a 
workshop been that the Evaluation Committee suggests 
that it should be incorporated in the work of colleges and 
universities. 


As stated earlier, the ultimate success of the Eight Year 
Study of the Progressive Education Association is very 
closely connected with the effectiveness of its programme of 
evaluation. To date the Association can point with credit to 
the way in which its study has stimulated and challenged 
administrators and teachers in the thirty schools and outside 
of them. 


BELGIUM 


Under the distinguished patronage of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction and the chief public 


Soe ey eae authorities of the kingdom, the Belgian 
Belgium. Committee of the International Con- 


gresses of Art Education have success- 
fully organized a “ Week of Art in Belgium ” upon three 
successive occasions since 1936. More than 350 parti- 
cipants, coming from eighteen different countries, as far- 
spread as Australia, United States, Morocco, Yugoslavia, 
have been enabled to admire the chief towns of Belgium 
famous as art centres. Several countries, as well as art or 
educational associations, have been officially represented 
by delegates expressly charged to take part in the pro- 
ceedings, or to study their organization. A fourth “ Week 
of Art,” as scrupulously arranged as those preceding, will 
take place from July 29 to August 6 this year. Members, 
united in small groups, and guided throughout by graduates 
in art and archaeology, or by keepers of public galleries 
demonstrating in several languages, will be enabled to take 
note of the marvellous course of art development in Belgium. 
Without fatigue, thanks to adequate provision for rest, 
they will be able to visit both profitably and also under 
extremely favourable conditions the most remarkable 
monuments and museums of Brussels, Antwerp, Liége and 
its great international exhibition, Ghent, Bruges, Tournai 
and, in passing, Malines, Lierre, Audenarde, Hal—with 
final sojourn at Knokke on the Belgian coast. Short 
recapitulatory conferences will be held, illustrated by 
lantern slides ; hospitable receptions will be held and a full 
syllabus of the “ week ” issued. The Belgian committee 
will do their utmost to contribute to the well-being of their 
guests and develop intellectual and artistic friendly inter- 
course internationally, and they appeal for the participation 
and support of all those who are interested in their efforts. 
For all information addressed to the Belgian Committee, 
application should be made to Prof. Paul Montfort, 
310 Avenue de Tervueren, Woluwé (Brussels). 


AUSTRALIA 


Mr. J. R. Darling, Headmaster of Geelong Grammar 
School, one of Australia’s well-known 


aeiia public schools, has formulated a plan 
Education whereby an annual payment of £76 by a 
Insurance parent, from the birth of his son until the 


latter’s 18th birthday, will provide for 
the boy’s education at the school, as a boarder, from the 
ages of 7 to 18. For a day-boy the payment will be £18 
a year. The parent will thus pay only for seven years before 
the boy’s education begins. Fees for boarders are ordinarily 
£165 a year. The Darling plan provides that for a further 
investment of {5 a year, a parent will be assured against 
his death in the intervening years, in so far as the 
continuance of payments for his son’s education are con- 
cerned. 
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FILMS AND PICTURES 


HE Scottish Central Film Library, which was officially 
opened in Glasgow on May 12 by Sir Hector Hethering- 
ton, Principal of Glasgow University, is the first of its kind 
in Great Britain. Its establishment was largely made 
possible by a grant of £5,000 from the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trustees and it will serve as a source of supply of 
films for schools in remote and smaller education areas, 
where it would be uneconomic to set up local libraries, and 
also of specialized films, which no local authority would be 
justified in buying because of their relatively infrequent use. 
After the official opening of the Library a conference of 
directors and conveners of Scottish Education Committees 
was held to discuss the present position of teaching with the 
aid of films. 

Mr. J. B. Frizell, City Education Officer, Edinburgh, 
who presided, remarked that there was no longer any 
debate about the value of films in education. There were 
now 430 cinema projectors in Scottish schools and thirty 
out of the thirty-five education areas were making use of 
films in schools. 

The Scottish Educational Film Association, which had 
now 5,000 teacher members, was busily engaged in 
drawing up a report on the production of educational 
films that would serve as a guide to both commercial and 
amateur producers in regard to the general principles which 
should underlie films for use in schools. They had also 
prepared a list of some 1,000 themes for films desired by 
Scottish teachers. 

An account of experiments in Glasgow, London and 
U.S.A. to discover the effect of film teaching on the minds 
of the pupils was given by Mr. Alexander Mackay, Head- 
master of Rockvilla School, Glasgow. 

The general conclusion from the experiments contradicted 
the view that the school film inhibited thought, he said. 
When classes taught with the aid of the cinema were tested 
against control classes, who had been taught the same things 
without the cinema, it was found that the intelligent pupils 
still continued to score higher marks, and it was still more 
notable that the relative gain of the lower intelligence 
groups was higher than that of the higher intelligence 
groups. 

Mr. R. M. Allardyce, Director of Education, Glasgow, 
and Mr. John Morrison, Director of Education in Aberdeen- 
shire, dealt with technical problems facing teachers who 
wanted to use the cinema in city and county schools 
respectively. Whether they were to have mass or class- 
room showing would govern their choice of a size of pro- 
jector, said Mr. Allardyce. If a cinema room was to be 
provided in a school he preferred a long room where the 
projector could be moved to varying distances from the 
screen. He thought it was a mistake to have too large a 
screen because there was then a temptation to make the 
picture too big, with a consequent loss of illumination. 
Room darkening was a problem, because ventilation had 
to be maintained. Sometimes blinds for a room cost as 
much as {25 and sometimes as little as £5. 

Mr. Morrison said that one of the main problems facing 
the county authority was supply, a problem which was being 
dealt with by the institution of the Central Library. 
Teachers should be closely associated with the questions of 
supply and distribution of films, he thought. In Aberdeen- 
shire they had a committee of teachers, who arranged the 
requests for films for different schools so that each one got 
full benefit. Concerning the technical difficulties of room 
darkening he said he was amazed at the ingenuity of 
headmasters of country schools, who were faced with having 
to cover Gothic windows, skylights and other such oddities. 

The Scottish Central Film Library at present contains 
200 films, but in three months time it is hoped that that 
figure will have been almost doubled. 


Royal Academy.—This year’s exhibition remains true 
to tradition and avoids eccentricity. There is evidence 
of an uninterrupted standard of sincere accomplishment. 
‘To keep the main body of art alive, through regular 
intercourse with the perceptions and feelings of ordinary 
people, who must be familar with normal forms before 
they can appreciate the strange fruits of experiment— 
is one great duty of such an organization as the Royal 
Academy.” 


Portraits are worthy of study, and those of members 
of the Royal Family are effective and good likenesses. 


Subjects. In “ Why War? ”, Charles Spencelayh, a 
member of the Royal Society of Miniature Painters, has 
achieved a magnificent work of sentimental appeal. 
“ Monday ”, by James Carr, that is to say, Washing Day, 
and “ Trial and Error”, a still-life group by Meredith 
Frampton, are outstanding in originality. Dame Laura 
Knight's “ Harvest ” is a new departure for that artist. 
“ Dressing for the Ballet ”, “ Tell Your Fortune Lady”, 
“ Gipsy Splendour ” and “ Gipsy Family ” form other 
interesting work from this artist. 


The Royal Drawing Society.—Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
President of the Royal Academy, speaking at the opening 
ceremony of the Jubilee Exhibition of the Royal Drawing 
Society on April 21, said that the work of the Society was 
of value in general education and in helping children to see 
and to memorize. The work done by the children is varied, 
and the key-note is freedom of expression through various 
media. This year the prize for girls is awarded to D. Cayzer, 
aged 15, for water-colour drawings of scenes at Perth Races. 
These are excellent in instantaneous expression, being culled 
from memory on return from a visit to the races. R. T. 
Back, aged 16, wins the prize for boys for water-colour 
drawings of ships. 

Up to the age of 14, children compete only with children of 
their own age ; over 14 they go into a general mixed class of 
ages up to 19 years, where they start again to find their 
feet in more competitive fields. The juniors are the class 
between infants and those of 14 years of age, and are the 
first group sent up for examination ; the schools find this 
very useful, as small children love the importance of an 
examination on one set subject. They receive a certificate 
of merit expressing their individual characteristics. Work 
is sent in from all the Dominions. 


School Pictures——The London County Council have 
issued a leaflet for the consideration of teachers on the 
selection and hanging of school pictures. The leaflet offers 
many valuable suggestions. It stresses the artistic value of 
pictures in developing a child’s appreciation, but, at the 
same time, it urges the desirability of selecting a picture not 
only on the appeal which it makes, but also in relation to its 
effect on its proposed environment. It urges the avoidance 
of overcrowding, the necessity for correct alignment, and 
the advantage of changing, from time to time, the position 
of pictures within the school. 


Educational Wall Cards.—The Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, Limited, have prepared two educational 
wall cards dealing with brush making and the manufacture 
of woollen cloths in the Society’s mills and illustrating pro- 
cesses of manufacture from the raw material to the finished 
article. They will be supplied free of charge and post free to 
schools in England and Wales on receipt of an applica- 
tion to the Co-operative Wholesale Society, Limited, 
Publicity Department, 1 Balloon Street, Manchester. 
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BELL’S NEW BOOKS | 


ENGLISH FOR SCHOOLS 


A Planned Course in Comprehension and Expression. By F. |. VENABLES, B.A., Senior 
English Master, Minchenden Secondary School, Southgate, and D.C. WHIMSTER, M.A., Harrow 
School. Boox I, ready immediately. About 2s. 6d. Book II in the press. 


A fresh and carefully-planned course, the aim of which is to co-ordinate the work done in 
English throughout a boy or girl’s time at school, from the age of 11 up to the School 
Certificate year. The first book contains thirty passages of about five pages each, from prose, 
poetry and drama. The books from which they are taken are all suitable in their entirety for 
class or private reading. Each extract is followed by varied questions on its comprehension, 
and by discussions and questions on grammar, leading to composition. All the exercises 
are based directly on the extracts and focus attention on them, and yet are carefully graded 
and planned so as to provide definite courses in grammar, composition and appreciation. 
An appendix of conclusions drawn from the discussions binds together and summarises the 
work that has been done. 


ENGLISH PASSAGES 
for Interpretation and Appreciation 


By M. BROCKIE, M.A., and 
M. R. RICHMOND, M.A. ıs. 3d. 


Fifty prose and verse passages quite varied in 
date and content, followed by questions on 
interpretation or appreciation. The book is 
suitable for use in the two years before the 
School Certificate or similar examinations. 


HISTORY QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 
By H. MOYSE-BARTLETT, M.A. is. 
A little book which should be found of value 


not only in class teaching but also for revision 
by the pupil. It affords a ready means of 
testing knowledge of all the work covered, 
every pupil being made to think about every 
question. The Answers are detachable. The 
period covered is 1660 onwards. 


INTRODUCTION To HISTORY 
By A. H. HANSON, B.A. About 3s. 


This should make an excellent book for boys 
and girls of 11-13 who are just about to begin 
their serious study of history. The author has 
selected those episodes of history that he con- 
siders to be of greatest significance to pupils at 
that age. It is attractively illustrated and in- 
teresting exercises are appended to each chapter. 


THE HISTORY AT 
OUR DOORS 
By B. |. MAGRAW. Jilustrated. 2s. 


This book can be used as a simple, self-con- 
tained course in Civics and Social History, but 
it should also be useful as a supplement to 
ordinary history text-books. One of its chief 
aims is to make pupils of 11-14 realize that 
history is the living story of yesterday, to-day 
and to-morrow. 


MODERN EUROPE, 1789-1939 
By A. E. ECCLESTONE, M.A. About 3s. 6d. 


A concise, yet fresh and attractively written book, primarily intended for the use of School 
Certificate candidates. It has been designed as a one-year course in European history and 
the author has aimed rather at brevity and simplicity of treatment than at comprehensiveness. 
Above all an attempt has been made to render the diplomatic history of the nineteenth 
century more intelligible by relating it to the economic changes which underlay and 
determined political movements and events. For convenience in revision short summaries 
of the chapters have been included ; the text is illustrated by a number of sketch-maps. 
G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 
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MEETINGS OF EDUCATIONAL BODIES 


BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL Conference on the wider aspects of 
Nutrition was held at B.M.A. House, London, by 
the British Medical Association on April 27, 28, 29. The 
Conference was attended by representatives of seven 
Government Departments, six overseas governments, eighty 
public and scientific organizations, and some thirty indus- 
trial firms. In all, more than 400 delegates attended, repre- 
sentative of medicine, science, agriculture, industry and 
education. 

The programme was planned to follow a logical course, 
beginning with a discussion of the food requirements of the 
individual and the nation ; passing on to consider production 
problems at home and overseas; and ending with two 
exceptionally interesting sessions devoted to ways and 
means of stimulating consumption. The first was confined 
mainly to the question of family allowances and was presided 
over by Lord Snell. Mr. L. S. Amery presented the case for 
family allowances as a contribution to effective nutrition, 
_ laying particular stress on the point that the worker with a 

large family and a low wage may have a bigger weekly 
income when unemployed than when at work. Mr. L. J. 
Cadbury described the results of an inquiry undertaken by 
his own firm which showed that, even at a wage level of 
£3 a week, more than half of the extra money provided by 
his firm in the form of family allowances was spent on food. 
Mr. G. Gibson, speaking as a member of the Trades Union 
Congress, urged instead extension of social services and the 
institution of cash payments to parents in the first year or 
two after the birth of children. In conclusion, Dr. Stella 
Churchill outlined the case for the more extensive provision 
of milk and meals for mothers and children both of school 
age and younger. 

The chair was taken in the education section by Sir Cyril 
Norwood. Mr. W. O. Lester Smith, Director of Education 
at Manchester, underlined the continued interest of the 
teacher in nutritional problems and suggested that the 
closest possible contact between school medical officers and 
education services offered the most sensible method of 
ensuring that the claims of nutrition were always kept in 
the educational forefront. The view that nutritional 
teaching must be simplified in the first instance by the 
expert if it is to be made effective was strongly urged by 
Prof. V. H. Mottram, of London University. We should, 
he thought, talk less about vitamins and minerals, and more 
about the value of protective foods, which is something 
readily understood. Finally, Mrs. Henry Haldane, Vice- 
Chairman of the National Federation of Women’s Institutes, 
described the work which was being done by that organiza- 
tion and made the further point that nutritional teaching 
to be successful should begin from existing habits. 

A resolution was adopted, unopposed, calling upon the 
Government to devise a national food policy in which the 
requirements of health, agriculture, and industry would be 
considered in mutual relation, and due importance attached 
to education in nutritional matters. 


NEW IDEALS 


T the twenty-fourth Annual Conference of New 
Ideals in Education recently held at Stratford-on 
Avon, the basic subject was ‘‘ The Spiritual Foundations 
of Democracy ’’, under the title of ‘‘ God or the State ”. 
Mr. T. F. Coade, Headmaster of Bryanston, said that the 
conflict now coming to a climax is a spiritual conflict 
between sheer will and goodwill. The State was made for 
man, not man for the State. It is the linking of thought to 
action that has given Nazism its great strength. It is the 
key to the Art of Living. Education must enable children 
to find this key and lead them to the right door. Because 
of our failure to make our actions correspond with our ideals 


much education is unreal and has only examination value. 
The new schools are trying to make education a living 
experience. 

Speaking on “ Education for To-day and To-morrow ”’ 
Mr. Castle, Headmaster of Leighton Park School, gave as 
causes for the failure of democracies, that teachers have 
believed these to have attained full stature. We have 
mistakenly taught the children that freedom is theirs to 
enjoy, instead of training them to exercise it wisely. 
Individualism is meaningless apart from the community. 
Citizenship cannot be taught like physics, the training for it 
must be through practical experience. 

Mr. D. Shillan, of the Institute of Education, in common 
with other speakers, urged the teaching of citizenship 
through the exercise of craftsman’s skill and civic re- 
sponsibility. Success should be estimated by achievement 
rather than by examination. 

Mr. McHaffie, of Bow Central School, gave an account of 
his experiment in self-government and training for leader- 
ship. 

Mr. G. J. Cons, of Goldsmiths’ College, University of 
London, described another experiment which brings 
working men of every trade into the school to be questioned 
by the boys. 

Dr. Maxwell Garnett emphasized the point that freedom 
means freedom to serve. The ideal is a world common- 
wealth, to be brought into being by teachers and students 
building up world loyalty, and by nations making it their 
concern to contribute to the welfare of mankind. 

Mr. J. H. Badley, late of Bedales, in summing-up said 
that, dark as the outlook may be, there is no need for despair 
as long as such work is being done, in schools of every 
type, as they had heard of at the Conference. The young are 
being taught to face conditions with sound judgment, with 
purposive thinking, and with faith to mould the world into 
something better than it is. 


THE ELECTRICAL ASSOCIATION FOR WOMEN 


HE Council Meeting on May 3 was held at the Con- 
ference Headquarters, the South Wales Institute of 
Engineers, when it was announced that the Croydon and 
District Branch had won the Catherine, Countess of 
Westmorland Tray awarded to the Branch which had 
created the greatest local interest and had prepared the 
most comprehensive programme in connexion with the 
campaign to promote wider interest in nutrition, good 
cooking and physical fitness. 

This was followed by an evening reception in the Park 
Hotel by the Cardiff Branch, when the guests were received 
by Lady (Herbert) Lewis, O.B.E., the Branch President, 
Mrs. A. C. MacWhirter, Chairman, and Mrs. A. Lindsay, 
Hon. Secretary. Welsh emblems, Welsh music provided by 
a choir in national costume, all contributed to the geniality 
of the function. 

“ Electricity and Physical Fitness ” was the theme of the 
opening session held the next day in the Reardon Smith 
Lecture Theatre of the National Museum of Wales. A 
warm welcome to the City of Cardiff was extended by the 
Lord Mayor, Alderman W. G. Howell, J.P., who was 
accompanied by the Lady Mayoress. The Association’s 
President, the Dowager Lady Swaythling, presided and 
gave a humorous and practical address on “ Good Cooking 
and its Contributions to Physical Fitness ”. Dr. A. P. M. 
Fleming, C.B.E., President of the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers, spoke of considerations often neglected 
by lay folk, ‘‘ What it has involved to produce the Electrical 
Amenities we enjoy ”, while Miss Sali Lobel, Principal of 
the Everywoman’s Health Movement, gave an address and 
demonstration on a subject of universal interest, “ The Art 
of Living Through the Medium of Correct Exercises ’’. 
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CONFERENCES, COURSES AND TOURS 


School Libraries in Lancashire. — An important 
meeting of interest to teacher-librarians in Secondary and 
Central Schools has been arranged as part of the Annual 
Conference of the Library Association in Liverpool. The 
Director of Education for Manchester (Mr. W. O. Lester 
Smith) will take the chair, and Mr. E. Salter Davies, 
formerly Director of Education for Kent, will speak on 
School Libraries. The meeting will be held in the Central 
Library, Liverpool, on Tuesday, June 13, at 5.30 p.m. A 
provisional committee will be chosen to form a Regional 
Group of the School Libraries Section of the Library 
Association. The Chairman of the Section is Dr. T. K. 
Derry, Headmaster of Mill Hill School, and the Hon. 
Secretary is Mr. C. H. C. Osborne, Cornwallis House, 
Cranbrook School, Kent. 


Bingley Vacation Course.—The West Riding Education 
Committee will hold their twenty-sixth vacation course 
for teachers at Bingley Training College from July 26 to 
August 8. The programme includes a course of lectures by 
Prof. Brian Stanley on the general principles of education 
and their bearing on recent developments in teaching 
practice ; nine lectures by Dr. R. W. Rich, Principal of 
Leeds City Training College, on “ The Junior School ”, and 
lectures on “‘ Infant and Nursery Schools ’’, “ English and 
Drama ”, “ Biology ”, “ The Teaching of Art”, “ Geo- 
graphy ”, " Handwork for Junior Schools ”, ‘‘ Dancing ”, 
“ Organized Games ”, “ Music ” and “ Speech Training and 
Choral Speaking ”. Applications for admission to the 
course should be made to the Education Officer, County 
Hall, Wakefield, Yorks., preferably not later than June. 


Vacation Courses in French.—These courses organ- 
ized by the British Institute of the University of Paris, 
comprise three sections—practical work; lectures on the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ; lectures 
on the social and political aspects of contemporary France. 
The courses will be held from July 3 to 29 and from July 31 
to August 26. For information regarding fees, accommoda- 
tion, &c., intending students should write to the Secretariat 
of the Institute, 6 rue de la Sorbonne, Paris, Ve, or to the 
office of the Institute in London, 1 Old Burlington Street, 
W.. 


Course in Music for Teachers.—The Royal Academy 
of Music announces a vacation course of lectures from 
September 5 to 8 on “ Pianoforte ”,“ Keyboard Harmony ”’, 
“ Class Singing ”, “School Music ”, “ Musical History, 
Form and Analysis ” and “ Elocution ”. Applications to 
attend the course should be made to the Secretary of the 
Royal Academy of Music, Marylebone Road, N.W. 1. 


Physical Education for Men.—The holiday course for 
teachers of physical education at the Svend Holtze College 
of Physical Education, Fredensborg, Denmark, will be held 
from August 5 to 25 (or 18). The course offers an oppor- 
tunity to discuss new developments in Physical Education 
and to enjoy expert instruction (in the English language) 
in Gymnastic, Games, Swimming and Life-Saving, Dancing 
and Athletics. Application should be made as early as 
possible to Mr. B. Harris, Bedford Modern School, Bedford, 
who will conduct the party from London to Fredensborg. 
Members of the course may compete for any awards of the 
Royal Life-Saving Society. 


Life-Saving and First-Aid.—The Fifth International 
Congress for Life-Saving and First-Aid to the Injured will 
be held at Zürich/St. Moritz from July 23 to 28 next. 
The Chairman of the British Committee is Mr. Thomas E. A. 
Stowell, M.D., F.R.C.S. and the Secretary, Mr. G. L. Perry, 


Industrial Welfare Society, 14 Hobart Place, Westminster, 
S.W. 1, from whom full particulars may be obtained. 


Peace and Democracy.—The Education Committee of 
the League of Nations Union invites all who are engaged 
in the administration or practice of Education to attend an 
educational Conference in Geneva and the mountains from 
August 13 to 23. From August 13 to 18 the Conference 
will attend the lectures and discussions of the Geneva 
Institute of International Relations. The programme will 
provide an authoritative survey of the actual state of world 
affairs, analyse the political, economic and social aspirations 
of the Powers, and examine various theories of international 
organization. During the visit to Geneva there will be 
opportunities to study the work of the League of Nations, 
the International Labour Organization, the Bureau Inter- 
national d’Education and the International School of 
Geneva at the Collége de la Grande Boissiére where the 
Conference will be housed. The second part of the Con- 
ference, August 19 to 23, will be held at a mountain chalet 
in the Alpes Vaudoises. This will be a holiday conference, 
but from two to three hours each day will be set aside for 
lectures and discussions which will include a practical 
exchange of views on the contribution that may be made 
through the teaching of History, Geography and other 
school subjects, as well as by means of the organized 
activities of pupils in school societies such as the Junior 
Branches of the League of Nations Union. Further 
particulars of the programme, both for Geneva and for the 
mountains, is available from the Secretary, League of 
Nations Union Education Committee, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, S.W. 1, to whom provisional applications for 
admission to the Conference may be sent immediately. 


Teachers and Democracy.—A European Conference to 
discuss the general theme of ‘‘ Teachers and the Realization 
of the Democratic Ideal ” has been arranged by the New 
Education Fellowship to take place in Paris from August 3 
to 10. The Conference is intended primarily for members 
of the N.E.F., and for others who are in close contact with 
the movement. The opening and closing sessions will be 
the only full meetings of the conference as a whole. The 
rest of the time will be devoted to work in small groups, 
each in charge of a leader. Many leading educationists 
have promised to speak. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the International Secretary, New Education Fellowship, 
29 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


Political Education.—In order to make a thorough 
survey of the part which their organization can play in 
furthering the adult education movement, the Conservative 
Central Education Committee is holding a week-end con- 
ference at the Bonar Law College, Ashridge, from July 7 
to 10, 1939. Besides four important lectures, the Conference 
will be divided into seven groups which will investigate 
aspects of the Committee’s work. The group chairman will 
report to the full Conference, and there will be general 
discussion of the conclusions arrived at. Miss K. Curlett, 
Palace Chambers, S.W. 1, is the Secretary of the Conserva- 
tivegCentral Education Committee, from whom all details 
may be obtained. 


Recreative Physical Activities—A half-day training 
course, suitable for boys’ and men’s keep-fit classes, clubs, 
brigades, scout troops and other voluntary groups, has been 
arranged by the Central Council of Recreative Physical 
Training. The course will be held at Buckingham Gate 
L.C.C. School, Wilfred Street, S.W. 1, on Saturday, June 17, 
from 2.45 to 5.45 p.m. Application forms are obtainable 
from the Organizing Secretary, Central Council of Recreative 
Physical Training, Abbey House, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
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Books suitable for the 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
GENERAL SCHOOL EXAMINATION anp THE HIGHER SCHOOL EXAMINATION 


EDITIONS OF SET BOOKS 


General School Examination 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1940 and 1941 


SHAKESPEARE—AS YOU LIKE IT. 
WARWICK EDITION. Edited by J. C. SsatH, M.A., B.A. With 
Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 
SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. With 
Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 10d. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
WARWICK EDITION. Edited by I.. WITRERS, M.A. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Appendices, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 

SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. With 
Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 10d. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—RICHARD I. 


WARWICK EDITION. Edited by C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
With Introduction, Notes, Cutline of Shakespeare’s Prosody, 
Glossary, &e. 2s. 6d. 

SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. With 
Introduction, Glossary and Questions. 10d. 

PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


DICKENS—A CHRISTMAS CAROL. Edited by J. C. 
DENT, M.A., Headmaster, Westminster City School. With Excrcises. 
Is. 6d. Specially prepared for pupils taking the School Certificate 
and similar examinations. 
The book is provided with two sets of exercises—one on the text in 
gencral, and the other designed to help more detailed study of 
selected passages. 


JANE AUSTEN—PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 2s. net. 
LATIN 1940 


CICERO—DE AMICITIA. Edited by the Rev. F. Conway, 
M.A. With Introduction, Notes, Exercises for Retranslation, and 
a eA Illustrated. 2s. Plain Text, edited by J. S. REID, 
Litt.D. 1 


CORNELIUS NEPOS—SELECT BIOGRAPHIES. Edited 
by J. E. MELRUISH, M.A. Introduction, Notes, Exercises and 
Vocabularies. 2s. Contains Lives of Miltiades, Themistocles, 
Aristides, Pausanius and en 


Higher School Examination, 1940 


Under Section II. 


SHAKESPEARE ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. Edited 

y A. E. MORGAN, M.A., and W. SHERARD VINES, IA With 

SAE e Notes, Essay on Metre, Glossary, &c. . 6d. The 
Warwick Shakespeare. 


— HENRY IV, PARTI. Edited by F. W. Moorman, 
B.A., Ph.D. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. The 
Warwick Shakespeare. 


CHAUCER—THE NONNE PREST HIS TALE. Edited by 
R. F. PATTERSON, M.A., D.Litt. With Introduction, Notes and 
Glossary. ls. 6d. 

Under Section III. 

SPENSER—THE FAERY QUEENE, Book I. Edited by 
W. KEITH LEASK, M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 


SHAKESPEARE—KING LEAR. Edited by D. Nicnor 
SMITH, D.Litt., M.A. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, 
Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. The Warwick Shakespeare. 


MARLOW—EDWARD II. Edited by J. W. HoLme, M.A., 
and T. S. STERLING, M.A. With Introduction and Notes. ls. 9d. 


SYMONS—A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY ANTHOLOGY. With 


Introduction and Notes by ARTHUR SYMONS. 2s. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


VIRGIL—GEORGICS, I. Edited by S. E. WINBOLT, 
M.A. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices and Vocabulary. 
Illustrated. 2s 

— GEORGICS, IV. Edited by S. E. WınBoLrt, M.A. 
With Introduction, Notes, Appendices and Vocabulary. Illustsated. 2s. 

—— AENEID, VI. Edited by H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 
With Introduction, Notes, Appendices and Vocabulary. lilustrated. 2s. 


HORACE—ODES, II. Edited by STEPHEN Gwynn. 
With Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary. Illustrated. 2s. 


COLERIDGE— POEMS. 


ENGLISH 


POPE—THE RAPE OF THE LOCK. Edited by 
FREDERICK RYLAND, M.A. With Introduction and Notes. Is. 6d. 


—— THE RAPE OF THE LOCK. With brief Notes. 


Paper cover, 3d.; clotb cover, 6d. 
LAMB— ESSAYS OF ELIA, Series I. With Introduction 
With Introduction by ALICE 
MEYNELL. 1s. 6d. net. 


by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Notes. Is. 6d. net. 
Contains The Ancient Mariner, Christabel and Kubla Khan. 
BYRON—POEMS. With Introduction by ARTHUR 


Symons. 1s. 6d. net. 
Contains The Vision of Judgment. 


SHELLEY—POEMS OF SHELLEY. Selected and 
Arranged with an Introduction by ARTHUR SYMONS. 2s. net. 
Contains Prometheus Unbound. 

Edited by 


JANE AUSTEN—NORTHANGER ABBEY. 
R. F. PATTERSON, M.A., D.Litt. With Introduction and Notes. 


ls. 6d. 
SCOTT—OLD MORTALITY. Edited by W. KEITH 


LEASK, M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 


(Annotated Editions) 


HORACE—ODES, IV. Edited by STEPHEN Gwynn. With 
Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary. Illustrated. 2s. 

EURIPIDES—MEDEA. Edited by Harotp WILLIAMSON, 
M.A. With Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary. 2s. 6d. 

— MEDEA. Edited by P. B. HatcomsBE, M.A. With 
the Lyrical Parts done into English. With Introduction, Notes and 
Vocabulary. Ils. 6d. 

PLATO—CRITO. Edited by A. S. Owen, M.A. With 
Introduction and Notes. IDustrated. 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH 


RACINE—ANDROMAQUE. Edited by E. J. A. Groves. 


With Notes. Is. 

MOLIERE—LE MISANTHROPE. Edited by Prof. 
N. J. ABERCROMBIE, M.A., D.Phil.(Oxon.), Director of Modern 
Languages, University College, Exeter. With Introduction and 
Notes. Is. 

—— LES FEMMES SAVANTES. [Edited by G. H. 


CLARKE, M.A. With Introduction and Notes. Is. 


HUGO—HERNANI. Edited by F. W. Oncers, M.A. 
With Introduction and Notes. Is. 


SAND—LA MARE AU DIABLE. Edited by Mrs. M. 
PEASE. With Notes and Vocabulary. Is. 6d. 


CHATEAUBRIAND—LES AVENTURES DU DERNIER 
ABENCERAGE. Edited by ALBERT M. NOBLET, B. ès I. With Notes, 
Questionnaire and Vocabulary. Is. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application 
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SHAKESPEARE—THE TEMPEST. 


WARWICK EDITION. Edited by F.S. Boas, M.A. With Introduction, 
Notes, Appendices, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 

SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. With 
Introduction, Glossary and Questions. 10d. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 

SHERIDAN—THE RIVALS and THE SCHOOL FOR 
SCANDAL. Both Plays slightly abridged. Is. 

— THE CRITIC. Edited by Ricuarp F. PATTERSON, 
M.A., D.Litt. Introduction and Notes. Is. 


SHAKESPEARE—KING HENRY IV, Part I. 


WARWICK Epition. Edited by F. W. MOORMAN, B.A., Ph.D. With 
Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


MILTON—COMUS. Edited by the Rev. E. A. PHILLIPS, 
B.A. With Introduction, Notes and Glossary. Is. 6d. 
SWIFT—-GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 


Illustrated. 2s. net. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


CZSAR—GALLIC WAR, VII. Edited by JoHN RANKINE 
Brown, M.A., Professor of Latin, Victoria College 
Wellington, N.Z. With Introduction, Notes and 
Vocabulary. Illustrated. 2s. 


HORACE—ODES, I. Edited by STEPHEN GWYNN. 
With Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary. Illustrated 
2s. 


VIRGIL—AENEID, I. Edited by H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 


With Introduction, Notes, 
Vocabulary. Illustrated. 2s. 


Appendices, and 


—— AENEID, I. Edited by the Rev. A. J. CHURCH, M.A. 
With Introduction, Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary. 
2s. 


EURIPIDES—ALCESTIS. Edited by A. J. Tate, M.A. 
With Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary. Illus- 
trated. 2s. 6d. 


PLATO—CRITO. Edited by A. S. Owen, M.A. With 


Introduction and Notes. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


Higher School Certificate 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


SHAKESPEARE—CORIOLANUS. 


WARWICK EDITION. Edited by Sir EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, K.B.F., 
C.B., M.A., D.Litt. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Essay 
on Metre, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d 


SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. With 
Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 10d. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE —HAMLET. 


WARWICK EpiT10on. Edited by Sir EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, K.B.E., 
C.B., M.A., D.Litt. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Essay 
on Metre, Glossary, &e. 2s. 6d. 


SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. With 
Introduction, Questions, and Glossary. 10d 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—TWELFTH NIGHT. 


WARWICK EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. With 
Introduction, Notes, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 


SELF-STUDY EpITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. With 
Introduction, Glossary and Questions. 10d. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 
MILTON—PARADISE LOST, Book III. Edited by 
F. Gorse, M.A. With Introduction and Notes. ıs. 


—— PARADISE LOST, Book IV. Edited by F. Gorse, 
M.A. With Introduction and Notes. Is. 

BROWNE—RELIGIO MEDICI AND HYDRIOTAPHIA 
(Urn. Burial). Introduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
Notes by Tuomas BAYNE. Is. 6d. net. 

TROLLOPE—BARCHESTER TOWERS. 


2s. net. 


Illustrated. 


LATIN 


PLAUTUS—CAPTIVI. Edited by Rev. J. HENson, M.A. 


With Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary. 


Illustrated. 2s. 


FRENCH 


MOLIERE—L’AVARE. Edited by G. H. CLARKE, M.A. 
With Introduction, Notes and PPPE ee s 
Grammar. Is. 


BEAUMARCHAIS—LE BARBIER DE SÉVILLE. Edited 
by W. G. Hartoc, M.A., Litt.D., F.R.S.L. With 
Introduction and Notes. Is. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Geneva Summer School.—This School, organized by 
the Education Committee of the League of Nations Union, 
provides a course of lectures and discussions on the history 
of the past twenty years and an opportunity to study, from 
the point of view of other nations and of the world as a 
whole, the grave problems that confront our country to-day. 
Division A is open to boys and girls of post Certificate 
standing. Division B is open to all boys and girls over 
I4 years of age who are still at school. Parties leave 
London on August I, returning on August 12. Ample oppor- 
tunity is provided for enjoying the amenities which Geneva 
offers. Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Union’s Offices at 15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W. 1. 


International Summer School.—An international 
summer school, open to young people of all nationalities 
who wish to know more about the religious, social and 
cultural conditions in the world to-day, and want to live 
for a short time with their fellows from other countries, 
will be held from June 5 to September 3 at Organsgarden, 
the International Youth College, established in 1937 at 
St. George’s Court, Viggbyholm, Sweden. The programme 
of study includes language groups for beginners and 
advanced students conducted in French, English, Swedish, 
German and Russian; lectures and discussions on, and 
study groups in, The Present Situation in Different Countries 
and their History and Culture, The History of Culture from 
the Earliest Times, Problems of Our Time, The Individual 
and Society, Christianity in Different Countries, Economic 
Geography, Appreciation of Music, Sweden Past and Present, 
Folk Dancing, National Songs, &c. It also includes practical 
work such as weaving, gardening, domestic work, &c. 


Recreation includes swimming, rowing, tennis and organized 


walks, golf and riding (extra fee). The communal life is 
as important as the scheme of studies and recreation. Staff 
and students live and eat together. Everybody takes part 
in the domestic work. Two lectures a day are compulsory, 
all others voluntary, and the course is so planned that each 
month’s scheme is complete in itself so that students can 
come for one, two or three months. Journeys will be made 
to Sigtuna, Upsala, Lapland (to see the midnight sun) 
and to nearby countries, and these are planned at the lowest 
possible cost. St. George’s Court stands on a hill overlooking 
the Baltic Sea. Surrounding the centre there are meadows, 
and forests of pines, firs and birches. Stockholm is reached 
by a frequent train service in just over half an hour. 
Intending students should write to the College for full 


particulars. 


Folk Dance Summer School.—The English Folk Dance 
and Song Society’s Summer School, to be held at Stratford- 
on-Avon from August 12 to 16, combines the attractions 
of a summer holiday with healthy exercise and the com- 
panionship of men and women brought together by a 
common interest in dancing and music. Each week’s 
course is complete in itself, but the classes are varied for 
those who wish to attend for both weeks. Sessions for 
accompanists, part-singing and other musical activities will 
be included at the School. The mornings are occupied by 
Morris, Sword and Country dance classes, with an interval 
for a general session when every one meets together for 
talks, singing and general dancing. The afternoons are left 
free, while the dancers reassemble after tea and in the 
evenings for classes and social dancing. A Country Dance 
Party and a Demonstration are held during each week. 
Special Morris and Sword Dance practices for men only 
will be held if there is sufficient demand, and for those who 
cannot take a full week’s holiday, arraggements can be 
made for part-time fees. Day and evening classes can be 
attended singly if the course is not over full. The programme 


will also include a Teachers’ Course, intended for those who 
are teaching folk-dancing either as specialists or as part of 
their ordinary work. Application for detailed time-table 
and entry form should be made early to: The Secretary, 
English Folk Dance and Song Society, Cecil Sharp House, 
2 Regent’s Park Road, N.W. 1. 


Kent Summer School.—The Kent Summer School for 
Teachers will hold its twenty-first session at St. Lawrence 
College, Ramsgate, from August 18 to September 1, 1939. 
The aim of the School is to provide a stimulus to teachers, 
whether they are teaching in Infant, Junior or Central 
Schools. The Central School Course is designed to aid 
teachers who wish to specialize in particular subjects and 
will also cover some of the problems which will be met with 
on the raising of the school-leaving age. Greater emphasis 
is being placed on the Course on The Teaching of Religion 
‘and it is hoped that there will be a particularly strong 
group of students to take this subject. The opening address 
will be given on Friday, August 18, by Field-Marshal The 
Rt. Hon. Lord Birdwood, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O., &c. Courses have been arranged for teachers in 
all types of school. The subjects to be dealt with are 
English, History, Geography, Speech Training, Science, 
Biology, Religion, Art, Bookbinding, Woodwork, Metal- 
work, Needlework and Physical Education. All of these 
Courses are framed having regard to both content and 
teaching technique. There will also be special lectures to 
the whole School. Residence for about 200 students and 
staff is provided at St. Lawrence College. There are playing 
fields, tennis courts (both hard and grass), warm swimming 
pool, common rooms, games rooms, reading rooms and 
libraries for the use of students. The Summer School offers 
a strong social side so that teachers who attend may have 
a full opportunity of restoration as well as reinvigoration. 
A committee of students arranges social functions, tennis 
tournaments, dances, concerts and other entertainments 
and excursions to places of interest in East Kent. By the 
courtesy of the Mayor and Corporation of Ramsgate, 
students are allowed free use of the amenities controlled 
by the Corporation. The Director of Education, Springfield, 
Maidstone, will gladly answer inquiries about the School, 
and supply, free of charge, a prospectus giving full informa- 
tion about courses, staff, fees, &c. 


Summer School in Biology.—The Educational Advisory 
Board of the British Social Hygiene Council have now 
completed their arrangements for the Summer School to be 
held from July 28 to August 4 at Keble College, Oxford. 
The object of the School will be to give a fresh orientation 
to the teaching of biology, to render it of greater educational 
value, and a better preparation for life, by bringing it more 
into touch with individual needs and the social problems 
of to-day. The chief task of the School will be to survey 
the possibilities for the introduction of more human biology 
into the school curriculum. The programme is arranged 
in three courses: ‘‘ Social Biology ”, ‘‘ Principles of Sex 
Education ’’ and ‘“ Special Lectures ’’. Lecturers include 
several members of Oxford University and prominent 
workers in biological research. Full particulars can be 
obtained from Mr. T. H. Hawkins, Education Officer, British 
Social Hygiene Council, Tavistock House South, Tavistock 
Square, W.C. I. 


Animal Biology.—A summer school in animal biology 
directed by Prof. L. E.S. Eastham, will be held in Brighton 
from August 5 to 17. It is intended as an introduction 
to biology and as a refresher course for teachers of the 
subject. The programme includes laboratory and field 
work. A prospectus may be had from Mr. F. H. Toyne, 
Education Officer, 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 
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SOME NEW AND 


A First-Rate Comprehensive Grammar 
An English Grammar of 
Function 


By E. E. ALLEN, B.A., Senior English Master, and A. T. MASON: 

.A., Assistant Master, Tollington School. Complete with 
Index, 372 pages, 4s. 6d.; or in two Parts, each with Index : 
Book |, 188 pages, 2s. 6d. ; Book Il, 192 pages, 2s. 6d. 

The pupil who works through this course—and it is adequate 
for a First Certificate examination, and for the Higher Certificates 
of those Universities which set a general English Language paper 
—will be equipped to write his own language with clarity and 
to study others with intelligence. There are many revision 
exercises. The terminology is with few exceptions that recom- 
mended by the Joint Committee on Grammatical Terminology. 


More English Diaries 


Edited by ELIZABETH D'OYLEY. 256 pages. 2s. 9d- 
“Like its predecessor, it is a fascinating anthology.’’—The 
Journal of Education. 
“The sort of book which can be enjoyed anywhere and 
everywhere.’’—Teachers’ World. 


x Miss d’Oyley’s original Anthology, English Diaries, is 


prescribed for Cambridge School Certificate, 1940 


Modern Prose 
Edited by ELIZABETH D’OYLEY. 256 pages. 


w Set for Oxford School Certificate, 1940. 


‘* The authors represented are something over three score, and 
about two-thirds of them are living. Generally, the pieces chosen 
are good ones and from good books. A diversified, stimulating 
collection.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


2s. 9d. 


Le Mystére des Mousquetaires 


By JULIA TITTERTON, M.A., Officier d’Académie. With illus- 
trations, questions and vocabulary. Is. 9d. 

Miss Titterton’s latest production is an exciting adventure 
story for boys and girls, with a good ingredient of grammar and 
idiom profitable to second and third year classes, for whom the 
vocabulary has been specially compiled. — 


A French Grammar 


By CHRISTOPHER VARLEY, M.A., Head of the Modern Languages 
Dept., The Academy, Glasgow. 176 pages. s. 

Here is lucidly set out all the grammar a student is likely to want 
from his second to his fifth year in the language, with a wealth 
of exercises. A preliminary section, without exercises, revises 
the work that will have been learnt in the first year. 


En Avant! 
A French Course for Schools 

By M. A. LEBONNOIS, King Edward’s School, Camp Hill, Bir- 
mingham. Book l, 200 pages, 2s. 6d. (Phonetic Introduction, 
Is. 2d.) Book ll, 256 pages. 3s. 

In this attractive new course, grammar is limited to essentials ; 
games, sangs, plays, and lively pictures by Jean Routier are special 
features. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


New Books, forming a Progressive Course 


A Practical Guide to History 


By J. V. HARWOOD, M.A., Hymer’s College, Hull. 

In view of the success of the original four British History note- 
books with their sketch maps, charts and questions, three more 
advanced progressive books are being added : 

V. The Tudors and Stuarts. (for Middle School—age about 13). 
Vi. The Eighteenth Century (for Lower V—about 14). 
VII. The Nineteenth Century and After (for School Certificate 
—about 15). 
The original books, all for age about 12: 
l. Ancient Times. II. To 1485. Ill. 1485-1714. IV. 1714-1938. 
All the books cost Is. 6d. each ; Crown Quarto, manila. 


An Introductory History of 


Europe in the Middle Age 


By G. B. SMITH, M.A., sometime Headmaster of Sedbergh School, 
With maps. 4s. 6d. 
Distinguished by plain opinions on the Medieval Church, adequate 
r nition of the importance of the Eastern Roman Empire, and 
a willingness to credit pupils beginning Modern European History 
with some critical faculty. 


A Sketch-Map Geography for 
School Certificate 


By J. HUBERT WALKER, Geography Master at Caterham School. 
Crown 4to. 152 pages. 4s. 

A full revision course in World Geography on modern lines, 
stressing regional divisions and the geological background, and 
in particular teaching the systematic use of sketch-maps. 


Living and Learning 


By Prof. A. D. PEACOCK, D.Sc., and Prof. R. C. GARRY, D.Sc., 
.B., of University College, Dundee. 224 pages, fully illustrated. 
Ready in July. : 2s. 6d. 

Based on the authors’ widely a Leer rr wireless talks, this 
introduction to Biology for pupils of 12 to 14 abounds in interesting 
features, notably the full account of the life and health of man. 


Elementary Mechanics 


By A. W. SIDDONS, M.A., K. S. SNELL, M.A. and N. R. C. 
DOCKERAY, M.A., of Harrow School. 344 pages, with 278 
diagrams, answers and index, 6s. 6d. in parts: l. Statics, 
ll. Dynamics, Each 3s. 3d. 

“This book admirably fulfils the Mathematical Association’s 
recommendations. It contains a large number of graded examples, 
the reading matter is clearly expressed, and it can be recommended 
for both School and Higher Certificate forms.’’—School Science 


Review. 


Latin Prose Composition 


By R. D. WORMALD, M.A. 384 pages. 5s. 
This is a complete course in Composition up to School Certificate 

standard, ee many results of the latest research. it aims 

at giving a logical and progressive understanding of Latin usage. 
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TOPICS AND EVENTS 


The Lingiad.— Per Henry Ling, the centenary of whose 
death is to be commemorated in Stockholm at the Lingiad 
from July 20 to August 4, was a real pioneer in physical 
education. A man of personality and intellectual power, he 
was at once a poet and gymnast who established gymnastics 
as an art and a science on principles which have become 
the basis of physical training as practised in nearly every 
country in the world. Delegates and teams from a number 
of these countries will be present at the Lingiad—from the 
British Isles, France, Germany, Iceland, Finland, Switzer- 
land, Hungary, Greece, Poland, Belgium, Holland, Estonia, 
Rumania, Chile, Palestine, India and South Africa. It will 
be a unique opportunity for observing the different develop- 
ments of physical education on Ling’s principles in the 
various countries and of comparing them with the gymnastics 
taught in Sweden, whence they originated. 

The Swedes are providing mass teams of men and women 
gymnasts, 500 in each, and a number of special teams to 
demonstrate educational, military and voluntary gym- 
nastics. The leaders, Captain von Carlén-Wendels and 
Gymnastic-Director Marrit Hallström, are those who led the 
Swedes to victory in the Olympic Games in Berlin in 1936. 

From Great Britain two teams to demonstrate educational 
gymnastics will be sent. The men’s team, drawn from the 
Carnegie and Loughborough Colleges, will be directed by 
Mr. Ernest Major and Mr. G. V. Sibley, while the women’s 
team, supplied by the Ling Physical Education Association, 
will be drawn from the Anstey, Bedford, Bergman Oster- 
berg, Chelsea and Dunfermline physical training colleges, 
and directed by Miss C. M. Read, President of the Associa- 
tion. Teams from five voluntary organizations are to 
demonstrate recreative gymnastics and a special team will 
go from Wales with Mr. Jack Peterson as leader. 


Lord Aberdare and Miss Phyllis Spafford (Secretary of 
the Ling Physical Education Association) will represent the 
National Fitness Council and the Board of Education are 
sending three delegates, Miss N. Palmer, Captain S. J. 
Parker, O.B.E., and Mr. Lean. 

Sweden is anticipating the Festival with great enthusiasm. 
Gymnastics are regarded there as an integral part, not only 
of education, but also of the national life. The system 
originated by Ling has developed into a world-wide move- 
ment and the practical form into which his early visions have 
shaped and the results of his ideas will be his memorial at 
the Stockholm Festival. 


Service of Dedication to the Vocation of Educa- 
tion.—On Saturday, May 20, a special service for teachers 
and others connected with the progress of education in West 
Sussex, was held in Chichester Cathedral. It was intended 
as a Service of Dedication to the vocation of education for 
teachers in educational institutions of all kinds in West 
Sussex, for managers and governors of schools, for members 
of the Education Committee, and for clergy and ministers 
of religion in the county. The service in the Cathedral was 
probably unique in the history of education in this country, 
and was the culmination of important developments in 
religious education which have been taking place in West 
Sussex over the last eight years, during which time the 
Joint Committee representing the teachers, the local 
education authority, the Diocesan Education Committee 
and the Free Churches, has been supervising the work of 
religious education in public elementary schools in West 
Sussex, with a view to co-ordinating that work in council 
and non-provided schools. One of the main results has 

(Continued on page 410) 


PROGRESSIVE GEOMETRY: FIRST STAGE 


by H. W. BRISTER, B.Sc., and W. G. E. DUKE, B.Sc., 
Boys’ County School, Harrow 


The recently-published Report on the Teaching of 
Geometry says : 


Since we live in a three-dimensional world and most 
of our experience is three-dimensional . . . it seems 
obvious that the more completely the introductory 
work can be three-dimensionai, the richer, the more 
interesting and the more valuable it should prove. 


The authors have made the new approach with the 
balance and skill that only experience can give. To quote 
Sir Percy Nunn’s Foreword : 


** They have grasped clearly the idealZof the new 
methods, and have worked them out with admirable 
insight and thoroughness.” 


PRICE 3s. 


** This most interesting book . . . we strongly recom- 
mend teachers to inspect for themselves a volume which 
appears likely to have a beneficent influence on the 
teaching of the subject.’’—The A.M.A., November, 1938. 


** Adistinctly unusual and original geometry course . . . 
it is worked out with great care and interest. The 
diagrams are exceptionally good.’’—The Journal of 
Education, February, 1939. 


“ This book should prove valuable.’’—Higher Education 
Journal, February, 1939. 


‘* This enterprising course of non-deductive geometry 

. . will certainly interest and stimulate the pupils, 
giving them that general sense of mental freedom which 
the subject so often fails to develop.’’—The Mathematical 
Gazette. 


Headmasters and heads of Mathematic Departments are invited to write to the publishers for a specimen copy. 


== 98 GT. RUSSELL ST. OLIVER AND BOYD onnon, w.c== 
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“ BEDFORD ” 


WHITE AND COLOURED CHALKS 


For general use, ‘‘ Bedford °” and ‘* Britannia ° White and Coloured Chalks can be 
adopted with certainty of satisfaction. They are of good texture, free from grit, non- 


injurious, and have a high visibility. 


“ FORSITE ” CHALKS 


“ Forsite ° is the new chalk that saves the eyes. ‘‘ Forsite’’ 
gives a yellow mark that is actually more visible than white 
in a poor light, and is more restful to the eye in a glaring light. 
At the special request of many teachers, ‘‘ Forsite ° Chalk 
is now ENAMELLED, and therefore clean to handie. 


LETTERING CHALK 


Lettering Chalk is an entirely new production, and is an oblong- 
shaped chalk for producing lettering on the black-board. Either 
thick or thin strokes can be made without taking the chalk 
off the blackboard or using extra pressure. 


COSMIC PRODUCTIONS 


offer certainty of satisfaction! 


“FREART” CRAYONS 


if you use ordinary crayons you should try ‘’ Freart ° Crayons 
—they are the last word in crayon manufacture. ‘' Freart ” 
Crayons are made in a large size and are easy to handie ; they 
won't smudge or smear, and the colours blend beautifully. 
Ideal for map drawing. 


I 


netbali, physical exercises, &c. 


“FINART ” CRAYONS 


‘* Finart ° Crayons are identical to ‘‘ Freart’’ except in size. 
They possess all che qualities of the former, but are made to suit 
those who desire a smaller size crayon. Obtainable in che same 
wide colour range. 


PLAYGROUND MARKING CHALK 


Playground Marking Chalk will be found ideal for marking out the playground for cricket, 
With one stroke, and at even pressure, it produces a 


line two inches wide, which can be easily seen and lasts a reasonable time. 


Advertisement of THE COSMIC CRAYON CO. LTD., Candlewick House, 116/126 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 


STUDENT'S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


390 Pages. 5ist Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


THE ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Sa mieidge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.O. 4 


THE STUDENT'S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Nineteenth Edition. 420 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated, and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.O. 4 
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been the adoption of syllabuses for thesé two types of 
schools which have fitted in with each other, so that the 
main material for teaching has been similar in the two types 
of schools, whilst there has been provision for specific Church 
religious teaching in Church non-provided schools. The 
Church Schools are regularly inspected by the Diocesan 
inspectors, whilst the council schools are also regularly 
visited by visitors representing the Church and the Free 
Churches. In the last year two important conferences on 
Religious Education have been held. The first was held 
at Bishop Otter College, Chichester, on November 3-6, 1938, 
when large numbers of teachers from West Sussex attended, 
and the next was a smaller conference held at ‘‘ Elfinsward ” 
early in this year. At both these conferences there were 
lectures and study circles under the guidance of eminent 
theologians, who were thoroughly experienced in the pro- 
blems of religious education in schools. The result has 
been the setting up of a small sub-committee to consider 
how best teachers can be assisted in this matter, and there 
are projects afoot for the circulation of a terminal circular 
to deal with special problems, and for a Board of Advisors, 
to whom individual teachers can write about their problems. 


National Baby Week.—National Baby Week will this 
year be from July 1-7. The Council is offering the ‘‘ William 
Hardy ” Silver Challenge Shield for competition among 
senior girls in public elementary schools studying infant 
care. The “Gwen Giffen ’’ Rose Bow! will be awarded to 
the school winning second place. Six questions will be set 
on infant care, of which four must be answered. Schools 
which wish to enter for this competition should notify the 
Secretary of the Council, 117 Piccadilly, London, W. 1, if 
possible on or before June 7, stating the number of question 
papers required. 

Craftwork in Sheffield —We have received The Craft- 
work Circular, the periodical issued every term by the 
Handicraft Teachers of Sheffeld. 

The Easter number, besides dealing with technical 
problems of special interest to handicraft teachers, reprints 
from the Journal of Education Dr. West’s article on the 
* Psychology of the Teacher”. The editor commends 
Dr. West’s proposal for regular refresher courses in training, 
which is stated to be peculiarly appropriate to Handicraft 
Teachers, who, by reason of the lack of Training College 
courses in their subject, have to complete their teaching 
qualifications by such courses spread over a number of 
years. 

Gymnasia in Schools.—A revised edition of the Board 
of Education’s pamphlet on the planning, construction and 
equipment of gymnasia in schools and educational institu- 
tions of all types has now been issued. Intended as a 
guide to education authorities and governing bodies, it will 
be of interest to all who are concerned with the provision 
of facilities for gymnastic training. (H.M. Stationery 
Office, Is. net.) 

University Scholarships—The Manchester Education 
Committee offers a limited number of scholarships and 
exhibitions tenable in any one of the three years’ full-time 
day courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Technical 
Science (B.Sc.Tech.) at the Municipal College of Technology 
(Faculty of Technology in the University of Manchester). 
Candidates should consult the booklet entitled Qualifica- 
tions for entry upon a Degree Course which may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary, Joint Matriculation Board, 
315 Oxford Road, Manchester, 13. Forms of application 
and all information may be obtained by written application 
to the Registrar, College of Technology, Manchester, 1. 
Completed forms of application must be received on or 
before June 20, 1939. 

‘‘Our Ark.’’—The first hostel in connexion with the 
World Association of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts was 
opened on May 2 at 11 Palace Street, Westminster, by the 
Lady Mayoress (Lady Bowater). It has accommodation 

(Continued on page 412) 
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CHEMICAL CALCULATIONS: 
Their Theory and Practice 


By A. KING, M.Sc., A.R.CS., D.I.C., and J. S. ANDERSON, 
Ph.D., A.R.C.S., D.I.C. 

The Second Edition with corrections and additions will be pub- 
lished at the end of June, at the price of as. 6d. net, instead of 4s. 6d., 
which was the price of the First Edition. The present book sets out 
to discuss adequately, if briefly, the elementary laws and theories of 
chemistry, making application at every stage to calculations. It in 
no way seeks to replace the general text-books, but rather to supple- 
ment them by collecting together the theoretical matter they contain, 
and presenting it in close proximity to the calculations. It is 
generally intended for first year students in the universities and for 
the higher classes in schools. 

“ Chemical Calculations follows the lines of Coward and Perkins, 
but the exercises are simpler.” — Higher Education Journal, reviewing 
the First Edition. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF GENERAL SCIENCE 


By H. S. SHELTON. gs. 6d. net. 

** Advocates of General Science are urged to read this volume. . . . 

“ Could time be better utilized by departing from conventional 
division into subjects ? If so, what should general science include ? 
Is it to be a collection of snippets, or a connected course ? Mr. 
Shelton discusses these questions at length and puts forward a 
scheme of his own for welding together the different subjects into 
a comprehensive whole for teaching purposes. He plans a four- 
year course, arranging the material into eighteen topics to cover 
chemistry, physics, and biology, as well as some astronomy and 
geology, and making suggestions for correlation with mathematics 
and also geography. 

“ Mr. Shelton’s suggestions deserve the careful consideration of all 
concerned with the teaching of science in secondary schools.” 
—From a review in A.M.A. 


GEOLOGY OF LONDON AND 
SOUTH-EAST ENGLAND 


By G. M. DAVIES, M.Sc., F.G.S., Reader in Geology, Birkbeck 
College, University of London. 7s. 6d. net. 

By easy steps the reader is led back, through human Prehistory 
and the geologically Recent deposits, to the beds that form the 
familiar hills and vales of South-East England from Hampshire to 
Norfolk, and so to the concealed older rocks. The origin of scenery, 
water supply, the Kent coalfield and the growth of population are 
all dealt with in their geological aspect ; the latest facts are given, 
and a handy list of references to the more important papers on each 
formation completes the volume. There are 63 Text figures, 2 
Geological maps and 5 half-tone illustrations. 


AFTER 400 YEARS 


A series of SIXPENNY books about the Bible in the 
light of modern scholarship 

“ These little books deserve a wide circulation. They set out to 
tell the ‘ man in the street’ what modern scholarship has to say 
about the Bible, and do it, within their very limited space, exceedingly 
well. Perhaps the most attractive of the batch is Sir 
Norwood’s “ The Poetry of the Bible.” We hope that all who 
teach the Old Testament will pass the contents of this sixpenny- 
worth to their pupils.’ — The Journal of Education. 

“ The striking manner in which post-war archacological investi- 
gation in the Near and Middle East has contributed to 
Biblical studies is concisely reviewed by Prof. 8. H. Hooke in 
“Archaeology and the Old Testament,” one of an excellent 
little series entitled ‘ After 400 Years,’ which deals with various 
aspects of the Bible in the light of modern scholarship.’’—Nature. 


Send for Prospectus of the twelve books in this series. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO. 


I Fieet Lane, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 4 
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THE WANDERING MINSTRELS. Margaret W. Tarrant. 
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MEDICI PICTURES for SCHOOLS 


The delightful Margaret Tarrant picture illustrated 
above is a new addition to the extensive series of 
Medici Pictures for Children which have proved 
such a popular and inexpensive means of decorat- 
ing classroom or playroom. 

Serie tant he 


suggestions and advice with- 
plete and 


=e common bere’: 


GPlsevesecacvesssssssssse 


To THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD. 
7£ GRAFTON STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 1 


Pisasse sand me the following :— 


1. IDestrated List including New Pictures for Children. 3. Particulars of Medici 
Scheme of Smal] Pictures for Bchools. 3. Illustrated List of Medial Nature Post- 
cards in Colour. 4. Details of Educational Discounts. 


NAME ase ee 
ADDRESS... 


APPRENTICESHIP 


The Regular Army requires about 500 boys for 
training as Blacksmiths, Carpenters and Joiners, 
Coppersmiths, Electricians, Fitters and Turners. 


Candidates, who must be between the ages of 
14 and 16 years 6 months, according to trade 
selected, on September 1, 1939, will be required 
to pass an educational examination to be held on 
July 4, 1939. Application to sit at the examination 
must be lodged with an Army Recruiting Officer 
not later than June 23, 1939. 


In addition to technical training, each appren- 
tice is housed, fed and clothed free of cost. 


During the apprenticeship he receives pay 
varying from 11d. to 1s. 7d. a day for each day 
of the year, including holidays. During the 
recognized holiday period he receives a sub- 
sistence allowance in addition to pay and travel 
to and from his home, free of charge. 

Full particulars of age limits for the various 
trades can be obtained from any Army Recruiting 
Office or direct from the War Office (A.G.10), 
5 Great Scotland Yard, S.W. 1. 
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TRAPS IN FRENCH 
FOR THE UNWARY 


Compiled by 


DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE 


Small 8vo. Stiff Covers 1/3 


This is not a book of reference. It is 
a collection of words and phrases which an 
English pupil will almost invariably spell or 
translate incorrectly if he is not warned 
about them in advance. A knowledge of 
these phrases will often make the difference 
between success and failure in an examination. 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON Ltd. 


44 MUSEUM STREET, W.C. I 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 


The College comprises the following Faculties and Special Schools : 

FACULTY OF ARTS (including Economics). 

FACULTY OF LAWS. 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 

FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES (Medical, Dental, Pharma- 
ceutical). 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 

RAMSAY MEMORIAL LABORATORY OF CHEMICAL ENGIN- 
EERING. 

SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

BARTLETT SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

DEPARTMENT OF TOWN PLANNING. 

DIVISION OF DECORATION. 

SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 

COURSES FOR HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE ‘APPOINTMENTS. 

POST GRADUATE and RESEARCH WORK is provided for in 
all Departments. 

EVENING SCHOOLS OF HISTORY AND PHONETICS are 
specially arranged to meet the needs of Adult Students. 

PUBLIC LECTURES. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, and PRIZES ARE AWARDED, 
their yearly value exceeding £4,000. 

RESIDENTIAL HALLS : UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HALL, EALING 
(for Men); COLLEGE HALL, LONDON, MALET STREET 
(for Women). 


THE ATHLETIC GROUND OF TWENTY-THREE ACRES 
IS AT PERIVALE. 


All inquiries to be addressed to: 
E. L. TANNER, Secretary, 
University College, Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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for twenty-two residents, and will meet the needs of girls 
belonging to the movement in other countries who wish to 
come to London. The charges are very moderate, ranging 
from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. a night for bed, breakfast and bath, 
or 30s. for a full week. 


Part Ill Authorities and the Spens Report.—Sir 
Percy Watkins, formerly Welsh Secretary at the Board of 
Education, contributes an article on the Spens Report to 
the March number of the Common Room. He discusses the 
report in relation to Part III Authorities, suggesting that 
if the education of all children over 11 is to pass out of the 
hands of these “ autonomous areas,” through the passage 
of the age-group 11 to 16 to the county education 
authorities, then the validity of the claim of these minor 
authorities to continued recognition under the Education 
Acts will be appreciably weakened. 


Malvern Girls’ College Scholarships.—(External 
Candidatesonly.) Founders’ Scholarships : Rachel Bunbury 
(Haberdasher Aske’s Girls’ School, Acton), £100; Pat 
Boyd (Bangor Collegiate School, County Down), £80. 
Major Scholarships (in alphabetical order): Ann Barnes 
(Stratford House School, Bickley); Mary Rosen (Queen 
Elizabeth’s Grammar School for Girls, Mansfield) ; 
Petronella Shields (The Grove School, Wem); Joyce 
Weldhen (Aberdeen High School for Girls). Minor Scholar- 
Ships (in alphabetical order): Valerie Harrison (Lady 
Eleanor Holles School, Hampton); Kathleen Herbert 
(Brentwood Junior School, Southport); Margaret Jesson 
(Burcot Grange, Four Oaks); Joan Platt (Sheffield High 
School for Girls, G.P.D.S.T.). 


Faraday House Scholarships——As a result of the 
entrance Scholarship Examinations held at Faraday House 
Electrical Engineering College on March 28, 29 and 30, 
the following awards have been made: George Stephen 
Brosan (Kilburn Grammar School), the “ Faraday ”’ 
Scholarship of eighty guineas a year tenable for two years 
in college and one year in one of the works affiliated with 
the College. Frederick William Francis Lewis (Kilburn 
Grammar School), the Maxwell Scholarship of sixty guineas 
a year, tenable for two years in College, and one year in 
works. Kenneth Hardy Ullyatt (Chesterfield Grammar 
School), an Exhibition of sixty guineas a year, tenable for 
one year in College and one year in works. John Alexander 
Cook (Sherborne School), an entrance prize of twenty guineas. 


Youth Hostels.—Youth Hostels Associations now 
exist in more than twenty-five countries to provide accom- 
modation for walkers, cyclists and canoeists on tour. Each 
Association publishes a handbook, and, in addition, there 
is published the International Youth Hostel Guide, which 
supplements the handbooks of the various Associations. 
The Guide for 1939 is now available, price 1s. An outline is 
given of the Youth Hostel facilities in each country, with 
particulars of the handbooks where full information will be 
found. Details are included of train, steamer or bus services 
in each country, and of the steamer or other services 
between England and Scotland, Ireland, the Continent and 
America, with fares and charges for berths, &c. Under each 
country are given outlines of tours in the popular districts ; 
the names of the hostels which might be used, references 
to the maps and guide-books for the tour, with a great deal 
of other useful information. 


Report of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace.—The Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, Division of Intercourse and Education, has 
published its report for 1938 by Dr. Murray Butler, the 
Director. The division is administered at 405 West 117th 
Street, New York. “ All proposals ’’ for carrying out the 
purposes of the foundation “are carefully studied and 
receive sympathetic attention ’’. The social and educational 
work described in the report is world-wide in scope. Total 
disbursements for the year ended June 30, 1938, were 
$391,624. 
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Summer Pchools and Vacation — 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE CENTRAL COUNCIL OF 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT RECREATIVE PHYSICAL TRAINING 


BINGLEY VACATION COURSE [TRAINING CAMPS 
July 26—August 8, 1939 for 


Men Leaders of 


| 


A residential vacation course for men and women teachers in secondary and 


elementary schools will be held between the above dates at the Training College, P hysical Recreation 
Bingley, Yorkshire, and will include the following subjects : 
THE APPROXIMATION OF THEORY AND PRACTICE IN TEACHING. Prof. BRIAN AUGUST, 1939 
STANLEY, M.A. 


THE JUNIOR SCHOOL. R. W. Ricu, Esq., M.A., Ph.D. North, Midland and Southern Centres 


NURSERY AND INFANTS’ SCHOOLS. Miss M. C. GLASGOW. 
ENGLISH AND DRAMATIC WORK. P. Gurrey, Esq., Ph.D. For leaflet end information opply : 
BIOLOGY. Prof. R. DOUGLAS LAURIE, M.A. 

ART. Miss EVELYN GIBBS, A.R.E., A.R.C.A., and Miss J. LAUDER, A.R.C.A. Organizing Secretary, C.C.R.P.T., 
GEOGRAPHY. Erus W. HEATON, Esq., B.Sc. 115 Abbey House, Victoria Street, 


HANDWORK. Miss M. M. Comer, N.F.U., and Miss H. M. W. Dawson, Teacher's Diploma London, S.W. | 
SPEECH TRAINING. Miss IRENE SADLER, I,.R.A.M. (Eloc.). 


Manchester Municipal School of Art. 
DANCING AND ORGANIZED GAMES. Miss A. THORPE, Diploma Bergman. Osterbers College, 
and Mrs. HARPER (Miss E. Troughton), Diploma Bedford "Physical Training College. 
MUSIC. E. PRIESTLEY, Esq., I,.R.A.M., B.Sc. Ty pewiting, -a 
Arrangements have also been made for a number of special lectures.. 

Teachers will be accommodated in the halls of residence, and each provided yn a YPEWRITING. Testimonials, 
bed-sitting room. Fee, including board, residence and tuition, £5 12s. 6d. Exam. Papers. Reports, 6 copies (one), 6d. 
A handbook containing full particulars and syllabuses will be sent free on application | 15, 18-; 30, 1s. 56, 25. MSS. Syllabuses, 


to the Education Officer, County Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. 1541000 oes Honours Ceti = —honioce 
p 
UNIVERSITÉ DE DIJON KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
KENT SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS—Twenty-first Year 
Cours spéciaux de français pour Étudiants St. Lawrence Coliege, Ramsgate, August 18 to September |, 1939 
tran dant l'année scola i se, gate, Augu p , 
ana e SRDE SCORE E PESGANT. 1 Principal: Dr. E. ALEC WOOLF 
Cours erd THE MODERN (CENTRAL) SCHOOL, ITS AIMS, ORGANISATION AND CURRICULUM 
tique rair ana a a e paon” including special courses in English, History, Geography, Speech Training, General Science (with special 
francais méthodiquement conçus et organisés. reference to Elementary Biology), Biology and Religious Teaching. 
Diplômes. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN: FOR TEACHERS OF SENIOR CHILDREN. 
ORGANISATION AND METHOD IN INFANT AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS, INCLUDING 
Excursions. Réunions. Sports. HANDWORK AND SPEECH TRAINING. 
Exposition Universelle. Facilités de voyage et | ARTS AND CRAFTS, including Courses in THE TEACHING OF ART, WOODWORK, 
de séjour. METALWORK, NEEDLEWORK, BOOKBINDING. 
Pour renseignements, s'adresser au Secrétariat du Excursions to places of interest. Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, Folk Dancing 
Comité, 86 rue Chabot-Charny, Dijon, France. RESIDENCE FOR STUDENTS PROVIDED IN THE COLLEGE 


Prospectus may be obtained from THE DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION (J), Springfield, Maidstone 


SUMMER COURSES OF DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE, 
ART OF ACTING AND PLAY PRODUCTION 


Three scssions—each complete in itself: Little Theatre, Bath, 

uly 28 to August 11; August 25 to September 8. Drama Cruise to 

editerranean, August 12 to 22. Unrivalled opportunities for acting 
and study under well-known professional producers. Model programmes 
and plays for Schools, Colleges and Community Groups rehearsed. A 
Parts Guaranteed. Public Performances. Costume, Scenery, Lighting, 
Mime and Make-up Demonstrations. Talks by famous dramatists. 
Course Fee per Bath session, Three Guineas. Residential accommodation 
provided at moderate terms. Approximate Fare for Cruise, Thirteen 


TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 
One of these COUPONS must be enclosed with each 


Competition, or Editorial Inqutry, sent in 
JUNE 1, 1939. VoL. 71. No. 839 


Leseoeeoeoeogeeees 
00000 OCOCOCOCHOOCORE* 


Guineas. 
QUALIFIED WOMEN WANTING Performances of Modern and Impressionist Plays suitable for 
Schools and Community Groups, Everyman Theatre, Ham d, 
POSTS ovy ERSEAS Sunday afternoons, June 11 and 18, at 2.30. Admission ree to 
Educationists. 
As Teachers, Hospital Nurses, Governesses, &c. Beautiful Play and Pageant Costumes, all periods and sizes, 
available on loan at special rates to members of educational organizations. 
should ask the Society for the Overseas Dramatic Library. Plays lent. Annual subscription Five 
Settlement of British Women (Inc.) Free Advisory Bureau. 
f NFORM School Service. Schools visited and advised re play production and . 
oe ap v ) pi I 9 ATION AND HELP. Nofee charged staging. Rehearsals undertaken. Fees nominal. 
Apply to TuE SECRETARY (8.0.8.B.W.), For full particulars apply Hon. Sec., Little Theatre, Citizen House, 


Telephone : Craven Hovusg, 16 Northumberland Avenue, l 
Whitehall 4036. ~ : LONDON, W.C. | Bath, enclosing stamped envelope. 7 
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EDUCATIONAL REMINISCENCES 


By T. RAYMONT, M.A. 


AMONG the many books that bear upon the general 

subject of education, those which place on record 
the recollections of persons who have seen much and 
varied service have a value and interest of their own. 
Indeed, one has only to turn over the pages of a standard 
history of education in order to see how the narrative 
is often enlivened and illuminated by the writer’s use of 
such sources, in addition to treatises and pamphlets 
and blue-books. Two personal narratives are here under 
review, but to a certain extent they illustrate three 
periods of educational development. For Miss Oakeley 
—entirely worthy daughter of a distinguished father— 
devotes a section of her book? to his recollections, written 
about 1900, of his experience as H.M.I., beginning in 
the year 1864. All that Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry 
Evelyn) Oakeley had to say about his work in the North 
of England is of a kind which throws more light upon the 
situation than can be obtained from official sources. 
Later on, he became an inspector of training colleges, 
and any one who remembers him in that capacity (as 
the reviewer happens to do) must think of him as a man 
of genial though retiring disposition and of great intel- 
lectual power, and as one who used to high purpose the 
influence which the inspectors of those days necessarily 
wielded. What Miss Oakeley says about him out of 
filial piety is fully confirmed by those who remember 
him just as an inspector. 


Naturally Miss Oakeley represents the next genera- 
tion. What she tells us about her early life at Durham, 
and her career as an Oxford student, is full of educational 
as well as human interest. Having achieved a “‘ first in 
Greats ”, she pursued a remarkably varied career of 
academic service in Montreal, Manchester and London, 
and the story of her life as an administrator, a university 
teacher, and a social worker often throws a vivid light 
upon developments during the first third of the present 
century, and especially upon the education of women, 
the teaching of philosophy, and social work during the 
war period. It has been remarked that people who have 
done considerable things in education may be classified 
as thinkers and doers. Enough has been said to show 
that Miss Oakeley has never wearied in well-doing, but 
the quantity and quality of her published work have 
made her well known also as a thinker, especially perhaps 
in those areas of thought where history and philosophy 
meet. Here we have room only for a brief reference to 
her mature reflection on one controversial issue. As 
she reads modern history, the death of the Emperor 
Frederick, the subsequent dominance of Bismarck, and 
the temperament of William II, more than any other 
factors, made the relations of Germany to the world 
what they were in 1914. Again, the personalities of the 
men responsible for the Versailles Treaty mainly deter- 
mined its character—and so on. If it be objected that 


1My Adventures in Education. By Dr. Hipa M. OAKELEy. 


(7s. 6d. net. Williams & Norgate.) 


these individuals were dependent on “ underlying 
forces’’, the reply is that they had a main share in creating 
those forces. Thus does the writer of these reminiscences 
provide her readers with food for thought. 

Mr. Gurner is still a comparatively young man.* He 
published his book I Chose Teaching? two years ago, 
and it now appears in a new form. At the time of publi- 
cation he had seen about seventeen years of service as a 
headmaster, and looked forward to a like period of service 
before retirement. It is unusual to write one’s recol- 
lections and impressions in mid-career, but then 
Mr. Gurner is an unusual person. He came through the 
war with distinction, he has had experience in six schools 
of very different types, he enjoys writing, and he writes 
so that no one who is interested in education can help 
being interested in his book. He gives the impression 
of being eminently a man of action, who, however, has 
thought hard as well as worked hard. Whether he is 
discussing the Montessori method, or the Dalton Plan, 
or State supervision, or examinations, or religious 
teaching, or the seamy side of adolescence, his theory, 
if that is the right word, always arises immediately out 
of his experience as “a working schoolmaster ”. But 
Mr. Gurner’s main contribution to current educational 
thought is his comparative estimate of ‘‘ public ” and. 
“ secondary ”’ schools, or, to put the point more pre- 
cisely, the great boarding schools and the great day 
schools. It is on this subject that his own upbringing, 
his special experience, his clear thinking, and his tem- 
peramental directness, enable him to compel the atten- 
tion of any fair-minded reader. It is well, we think, that 
he has not delayed writing all his reminiscences until the 
time comes when, as he cheerfully remarks, he will have 
earned his pension. 


2 | Chose Teaching. By R. GuRNER. 
(4s. 6d. net. Dent.) 


* This review was written before Mr. Gurner’s tragic death 
was reported. 


SCIENCE AND OURSELVES 


By E. J. HOLMYARD, M.A., D.Litt. 


5 [HERE are some people”, writes Prof. F. M. 

Cornford,! “who think that truth is the same 
thing as usefulness, and that the study of nature really 
aims at the control of natural forces as a means to a 
further end. Some, again, would define that end as the 
increase of wealth and material comfort, and increase of 
power, which may itself be used to destroy, not only the 
comfort, but the lives, of our competitors in the scramble 
for wealth.” The indictment cannot be disputed ; its 


1 Background to Modern Science : Ten Lectures at Cambridge 
arranged by the History of Science Committee, 1936. By 
F. M. CORNFORD, Sir W. DAMPIER, Lord RUTHERFORD, W. L. 
Braao, F. W. ASTON, Sir A. S. EDDINGTON, J. A. RYLE, G. H. F. 
NuTTALL, R. C. Punnetr, J. B. S. HALDANE. Edited by 
J. NEEDHAM and W. PAGEL. (Cambridge Library of Modern 
Science.) (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 


(The Aldine Library.) 
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accuracy can only be deplored. As long as human 
nature remains what it is, science confers dangerous 
powers upon the world, and the emphasis laid by some 
scientists upon the practical applications of scientific 
knowledge is perhaps too great. There is, indeed, 
another view of science, namely as an inquiry “ after the 
essential nature of visible and tangible things ” in “ the 
pursuit of peaceful wisdom and of a happiness inde- 
pendent of wealth and even of material comfort.” 
In these times of rapid change, sanity demands emphasis 
on this conception of science no less than on its utili- 
tarian value. As is observed in an American report on 
the place of science in general education,* the whole 
structure of society is undergoing fundamental trans- 
formations. ‘‘Some people regret these changes and 
would prefer to be living in a less rapidly changing world 
. . . but the choice is not open to them. They must 
adapt themselves to changing conditions whether they 
will or no. The only choice that is open to them is 
between being carried along by events, regretful for the 
past, and deliberately moving with events and learning 
to direct them intelligently, with confidence that the 
future may be made better than the past.” Confidence 
is more likely to result from the contemplation of 
science as the pursuit of peaceful wisdom than from 
reflection upon the misapplications of science in the 
humming arsenals of the Old and New Worlds. 

The American report deals in considerable detail with 
the ways in which science teaching may be applied to 
the crucial problems of the social medium. It is not 
merely in technological advances that the progress of 
science affects the culture of civilization. Man’s very 
ways of thinking, and “‘ his outlook on life—particularly 
in relation to his conception of the universe and his 
place in it—continue to be deeply affected ” by scientific 
developments. The mystery and vastness of the uni- 
verse were vividly pictured some years ago by Sir 
James Jeans, who made us feel the utter insignificance 
of our physical size in comparison with the immensity 
of space. The other side of the picture has now been 
drawn by W. O. Kermack and P. Eggleton, who, in a 
fascinating book,* show that the structure of the 
microcosm has complexities no less remarkable than 
those of the macrocosm. They write for everyman, and 
though their subject-matter might be baldly described 
as biochemistry, they have successfully avoided the 
dry-as-dust treatment of technicalities. Every one who 
reads the book will gain a profound respect for the mar- 
vellous mechanism of his body, and will realize that he is 
not merely in the universe, but homogeneous with it. 
He will also find it difficult to resist the authors’ con- 
clusion that “ the problem of synthesizing a man is just 
as soluble as the problem of synthesizing a molecule of 
alcohol . . . it would seem, however, that we could not 
in any circumstances synthesize a particular man—all 

2 Science in General Education : Suggestions for Science Teachers 
in Secondary Schools and in the Lower Division of Colleges— 
Report of the Committee on the Function of Science in 
General Education. (Progressive Education Association Publi- 
cations, Commission on Secondary School Curriculum.) (12s. 6d. 
net. New York and London: Appleton-Century Co.) 


3 The Stuff We're Made of. By Dr. W. O. KERMACK and 
Dr. P. EGGLETON. (7s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 
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we could hope to do would be to synthesize men en 
masse,” and ‘“‘ our synthetic men will not be robots but 
individuals whose behaviour will be no more predictable 
than our own.” Let us hope that before this synthesis 
is achieved the “‘ pursuit of peaceful wisdom ” will have 
triumphed. 

Meanwhile, the chemists have already scored many 
victories in their struggle to elucidate the riddle of life. 
Vitamins have been synthesized; the constitution of 
the male and female hormones has been established ; 
the architecture of chlorophyll is known; and the 
poisoning effect of hydrogen cyanide (prussic acid) has 
been explained. Hand-in-hand with such discoveries 
go the discoveries of products and processes which 
lighten men’s burdens by multiplying the effectiveness 
of human labour. Chemical industry “‘ is freeing human 
energies from drudgery and liberating human talents 
for leisure beyond the dreams of our forefathers.’’‘ 
Epidemics are now controllable; the average span of 
life has increased by some ten years since 1900 ; ample 
food supplies are assured to the world; and through 
synthetic methods the possession of what were formerly 
essential raw materials is ceasing to be of sufficient 
importance to cause international strife. 

These and similar scientific boons have not sprung 
suddenly into being. Science, like any of the organisms 
it studies, has been gradually evolved, each stage in its 
development being the natural outcome of earlier ones. 
If, therefore, modern science is to be properly appraised, 
something must be known of its previous history, for 
such knowledge shows how progress has been achieved 
and points the lines of the future. There are many books 
dealing with the history of science, but for the general 
reader most of them are too specialized. A notable 
exception is Prof. Wolf’s survey, the second volume of 
which has now been published. This volume deals 
with the eighteenth century—an age which in England 
produced not only Samuel Johnson and Thomas Gray 
but also Joseph Priestley and Henry Cavendish, and 
over the Continent as a whole is most adequately 
designated as the Age of Humanism. ‘It was the 
century in which the knowledge acquired was made 
known to far wider circles than had ever been the case 
previously, and was applied, moreover, in every possible 
direction in order to improve the conditions of human 
life.” Prof. Wolf's narrative does full justice to his 
theme, and since he includes a summary account of 
what the eighteenth century inherited in the way of 
scientific knowledge from the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, his present book is self-contained and may be 
recommended as an excellent starting-point for those 
who wish to learn something of the immediate origins 
of science. A more detailed account of the work of one 
of the chief eighteenth-century scientists, P. J. Macquer, 
has been written by Dr. L. J. M. Coleby® and edited by 
Prof. Wolf. 


4 Man in a Chemical World : the Service of Chemical Industry: 
By A.C. Morrison. Special edition. (2s.6d. Scientific Book Club.) 

sA History of Science, Technology, and Philosophy in the 
Eighteenth Century. By Prof. A. WoLF. (25s. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

€ The Chemical Studies of P. J. Macquer. By Dr. L. J. M. 
CoLEeBY. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
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To see the eighteenth or any other century in true 
perspective, it must be viewed against a boldly-drawn 
back-cloth of “lifes journey through time.” An 
inspiring little book under this title comes from the pen 
of Mr. A. S. Gillespie’ who, in some two or three hundred 


7 Life’s Journey through Time : an Approach to some Problems 
of Human Biology. By A. S. GILLESPIE. (5s. net. Oxford: 
Pen-in-Hand Publishing Co.) 
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pages, carries the story of life from the “ protoplasmal 
primordial atomic globule ” to the origin of civilization 
and thence to the applications of biology in some of the 
problems of modern civilized society. He has much that 
is wise and thoughtful to say, and in spite of misgivings 
which every one must share, he believes that if the 
present generation will learn the lessons biology teaches 
about the past, then the future is bright with hope. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES 


Art and Handicraft 


Modern Cabinet Work, Furniture and Fitments : an 
Account of the Theory and Practice in the Produc- 
tion of all kinds of Cabinet Work and Furniture, 
with Chapters on the Growth and Progress of 
Design and Construction, illustrated by over 1,000 
Practical Workshop Drawings, Photographs and 
Original Designs 
By P. A. WELLS and J. HOOPER. 

Revised. (25s. net. Batsford.) 

This is a fine book—sound and solid throughout—which 
should be in the library of every craftsman and teacher 
alike. It has been established through previous editions, 
and has endeared itself to all those who are concerned with 
trying to see that good craftsmanship shall survive in an 
age of mass production and the machine. 

Since the first edition of the book, much has happened 
concerning the design of furniture. This, however, has 
been fully recognized, and, in this edition, the photographs 
of examples of modern cabinet-work are representative and 
have been selected with obvious care. They reflect the 
good taste and judgment of the authors. 

The whole of the book is profusely illustrated. The 
sketches are of a particularly high standard, and the working 
drawings are models of perfection. It is a real joy to turn 
over page after page of such fine work. 

There is no phase of cabinet work that is not covered in 
the book. There are chapters on panelling, fitments and 
chairmaking, as well as on special furniture for shops, 
offices, museums, &c. 

Even so, the foundations of the craft are not neglected. 
The earlier chapters deal with the common operations, 
workshop-practice and tools. This is followed by an 
excellent series of plates, which give in detail all the joints 
which will be met with in constructional cabinet work. 
This is particularly valuable in view of the fact that actual 
examples are given of their application to specific pieces 
of furniture. Since most of these drawings are represented 
pictorially as well as geometrically, they are very readily 
comprehended. 

The problems and examples associated with framed-up 
work of all kinds, and with carcase-work involving curved 
and shaped fronts both in the solid and veneered work, 
are dealt with in illuminating chapters. Other chapters 
deal with veneers and veneering, marquetry and inlaying, 
and there is an excellent one on constructional brasswork 
movements and fittings. 

The possibilities and use of modern materials now avail- 
able in the form of plywood, lamin, block or batten board 
are included in this edition. 

There are other chapters concerned with geometrical 
setting out, historic styles of furniture and cabinet woods. 


Fifth Edition, 


It is impossible to indicate the scope of a work of this 
calibre without dealing with it in some detail. The outline 
given hardly does justice to the work, but its intention is to 
indicate its comprehensiveness to those who may not yet 
be familiar with it and wish to assess its usefulness from 
their own point of view. It is thoroughly indexed, and this 
in itself makes it invaluable as a reference book. 

The fact that a standard work of this character has gone 
into a fifth edition should give the authors the satisfaction 
they so well deserve. 


More Simple Embroidery 
By MARGUERITE RANDELL. (The Practical Workroom 
Series.) (1s. 6d. Cassell.) 

It is well to remember that “ design ” in embroidery is 
as important as the technique of stitchery. This should 
be evenly balanced in an educational handbook. In this 
book—More Simple Embroidery—the value of the stitch- 
diagrams as technique, far outweighs the value of the 
illustrations as examples of good design. Although this 
book is one of a “ Practical Workroom Series,” it includes 
among the illustrations some of design which are less 
inspiring than they might be. 

l. Embroidery Design and Stitches 
2. Appliqué Design and Method 
By KATHLEEN MANN. (3s. 6d. net. each. Black.) 

(1). For a long time there has been the need for an inex- 
pensive book on Embroidery Design. In this book— 
Emboidery Design and Stitches—by Miss Kathleen Mann, will 
be found a wealth of lively little sketches and practical 
diagrams of stitchery which will be of the greatest value to 
schools trying to liven up an old-fashioned embroidery 
curriculum. (2). Miss Kathleen Mann will I am sure, in 
her book Appliqué Design and Method help the many 
harassed teachers of embroidery to plan work with a more 
lively design interest, while maintaining simple technique. 
This book corrects the prevalent idea that appliqué is of 
necessity a hard and clumsy method of embroidery. 


Made in England 
Written and Illustrated by DoroTHy HARTLEY. 
net. Methuen.) 

This is a delightful book. It covers all the country crafts 
of which the townsman is so abysmally ignorant—some of 
which—alas !—are in danger of extinction. Miss Hartley 
loves the country, and has first-hand knowledge both of the 
jobs and of the workers described in her book. The illustra- 
tions are admirable, most of them from photographs taken 
on the spot. The book is cheap enough at 15s., but, if it 
were possible to produce a cheaper edition with the illustra- 
tions, it would be more likely to achieve the wide publicity 
which it so thoroughly deserves. 


(15s. 
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Classics 


|. The Antigone of Sophocles: The Greek Text as 
: arranged for Performance at Cambridge, March, 
1939. With an English Verse 
Translation by R. C. TREVELYAN. (3s.net. Cambridge: 
Bowes & Bowes.) 
2. The Antigone of Sophocles : a Translation in Verse 
By L. J. Morison. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

We welcome the publication of this acting edition of one 
of the most famous tragedies in Greek story. The English 
verse-rendering faces the Greek original. It reads smoothly 
enough, and does not depart too conspicuously from the 
text. There are no comments, but a brief introductory 
note has been given. Mr. Trevelyan’s translation is the 
work of a fine scholar. Mr. Morison is content to give us 
his rendering without accompaniment of text, in this 
respect following the method he chose for his recent version 
of the Prometheus which has already won the approval of 
scholars. His version should be studied alongside that of 
Mr. Trevelyan ; but it will be hard to say which translation 
is the better, for both are attractive. A single specimen 
may perhaps serve for comparison (the passage is taken 
from Creon’s speech, 295-301). Mr. Trevelyan renders thus : 


“ For ne’er has there grown current among men 
A greater curse than money. That it is 
Lays cities waste ; this drives men from their homes; 
This misguides and perverts even honest minds 
Until they turn themselves to works of shame. 
This has taught men to practise every villainy 
And grow familiar with all godless deeds.” 


Here is Mr. Morison’s version : 


“ For unto mankind has no use arisen 
So mischievous as money ; this destroys 
Cities in ruin, drives men from their homes, 
Unlearns the wise, perverts even noble minds 
To evil acts, shows knavery to men 
And teaches impious thoughts of everything.” 


The great (and deservedly famous) Love-chorus would, of 
course, afford a better standard of comparison, but it is 
too long to quote. 


Latin Preparation Papers for the School Certificate 
By E. C. Jones. (1s. 3d. Harrap.) 

Despite the fact that there are far too many of these 
“little books’’ on the market, we cannot refrain from a 
word of commendation for these preparation papers, of 
which there are thirty-six, together with an appendix of 
additional Unseens. The book has been most carefully 
put together, and it will prove very helpful in preparatory 
and in other schools. We hope it will be widely used. 


Sophocles and Areté 
By J. A. Moore. (The Harvard Phi Beta Kappa 
Prize Essays.) (6s. net. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press ; London: Oxford University Press.) 
This essay is mainly about Sophocles, but Euripides 
comes in for a good deal of attention. In introducing the 
latter poet, Mr. Moore points out that he deals with only 
one side of him—that represented by such plays as the 
Medea and the Hippolytus. That the peculiar quality of 
the Attic genius found its perfect embodiment in Sophocles 
—notably in what is perhaps his most consummate work, 
the Antigone—will not generally be denied ; yet it might be 
said that many people prefer Euripides—probably because 


he is less of the pure artist, and more of the pamphleteer, 
than his famous contemporary. Mr. Moore rightly speaks of 
the ‘ quietness °” of Sophocles; and indeed this is an 
essential part of his aper7, his ‘‘ excellence ”. Readers of 
this little essay by Mr. Moore will find much to attract 
them, despite its somewhat discursive character. After its 
perusal, the student would do well to turn to Bishop 
Thirlwall’s unrivalled essay on the Irony of the Poet; this 
to be followed by a careful study of Jaeger’s Paideia, an 
English version of which has just been issued. We have 
only one complaint to make of Mr. Moore’s little book; it 
has been extravagantly priced by the publishers: 6s. for 
only seventy-eight pages ! 


The Romans in Britain : a Selection of Latin Texts 
Edited, with a Commentary, by R. W. Moore. School 
Edition. (4s. Methuen.) 

Here is richness: the literary and inscriptional sources 
for the story of Roman Britain, with explanatory notes 
which, among many other things, survey the archeological 
findings necessary to complete the picture. The authors 
range from Caesar and Tacitus to Gildas and Bede, the 
inscriptions supply the background of human life—how 
Austalis wandered off every day for a fortnight, how 
Silvianus cursed when he lost his ring, how Aurelius Marcus 
lost a blameless wife at thirty-three. The new school 
edition of Mr. Moore’s book, with its excellent introduction 
and bibliography, should appeal beyond the walls of the 
classical sixth to all who want to know something about 
Roman Britain at first hand. 


Memorabilia Latina 
By E. H. BLAKENEY. (6d. Blackie.) 

A desultory but stimulating S.C. revision book, obviously 
by an old hand. “ Cum frequentative ” is missing and 
“ time cases ” hardly touched, but the fifty-odd paragraphs 
of hints and idioms should be invaluable to the anxious 
fifth former. i 


Easy Selections from Vergil’s Aeneid 
By Arıce M. Crorr (1s. 3d. Harrap.) 

A pre-certificate reader containing some 450 lines from 
representative passages, with a useful English analysis of 
the story. The notes seem somewhat scanty, but the 
treatment of the hexameter is admirable. A minimum of 
rules is given, and the beginner is left to read aloud from a 
text with long vowels marked long. 


Roman Aeneas: Selections from Virgil’s Aeneid 
(l-VI) with a connecting Narrative in English 
By P. J. LosesBY. (3s. Cambridge University Press.) 
The first six books of the Aeneid run to nearly 5,000 
lines ; Mr. Loseby has managed to reduce these to less than 
2,000, yet the story is, for all intents and purposes, complete. 
He has divided his text into thirteen sections (to each of 
which a vocabulary has been attached), while connecting 
passages—in English—link the story together in a pleasant 
fashion. The notes are brief and business-like : they seem 
to be sufficient, and they are in no way overloaded with 
grammatical discussions. The introduction is commendably 
short, but gives the necessary information for a fair under- 
standing of the story, as a whole. A map of the wanderings 
of Aeneas has been added. Altogether the book is likely 
to serve a very useful purpose; it is designed for young 
students who have but little time for the study of Latin. 
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Education 


Educational Year Book of the International Institute of The New Post-Primary School: a Non-Selective 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938 
Edited by Prof. I. L. KANDEL. ($3.70 New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University.) 

The Educational Year Book published by the Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers Colleges, Columbia, has for 
the last few years concentrated each issue on one particular 
aspect of the educational field. The volume under review, 
which deals with rural education and rural society, is 
particularly timely for English readers. A whole series of 
influences, by no means all of them interrelated, are com- 
pelling English statesmen, administrators and also educa- 
tionists, and to an increasing extent the general public, to 
pay greater attention to the countryside, its problems and 
needs. In many places it is literally disappearing beneath 
a chaotic welter of bricks and asphalt; in other places its 
inhabitants are disappearing, or an alien population—week- 
enders, pensioners and the like—are taking the place of the 
working countryman. The number of farm workers drops 
incessantly, the acreage under cultivation—in spite of 
subsidies—falls every year, and the standard of cultivation 
in many regions is also falling. 

For the educationist, the rural schools have always been 
a difficult problem. Standards of accommodation and 
staffing have generally been lower in the villages than in the 
towns, and problems of organization and transport have 
been greater. Moreover, as Dr. Kandel says in his general 
introduction to the present volume, ‘“‘ few countries to-day 
provide an adequate preparation for teachers in rural 
schools; there are many countries in which all teachers 
are prepared in urban environments ”’. 

To English educationists this volume will be of absorb- 
ing interest, and it may perhaps comfort them somewhat to 
realise that their problems, serious as they may seem, are less 
difficult of solution than those of other countries—such as 
Norway, the United States and the Dominions—where mere 
distance presents almost insuperable obstacles to the super- 
session of the one- or two-teacher all-grade school. It is 
impossible in a brief review to refer in detail to the fourteen 
chapters in which the conditions prevailing in various 
countries, and the methods by which rural education is 
organized, financed and fostered, are described. Each 
chapter is prefaced by a general description of rural society 
in the country under review, of the distribution of population 
and agricultural tendencies and organization, all of which 
forms a necessary background to the ensuing account of 
rural education. The standard of exposition is in general 
high, and it is of absorbing interest to note how throughout 
the world the same general problems are encountered, and 
the same tendency toward the reorganization—or “ con- 
solidation ’’, to use the American phrase—of schools is at 
work. Finally, it is to be observed that most of the 
totalitarian states are absent. Although Germany is 
represented, Russia, Italy, Japan, Spain, Portugal, Greece 
are not to be found. The article on the “ Democratic 
Republic ” of Czechoslovakia must be read as an obituary 
notice. It is to be hoped that the chapters on other 
small countries, especially Denmark, which have great 
achievements in the sphere of rural education to their 
credit, will not soon have to be read in the same mournful 
light. 


Central School ; its Distinctive Position in the 
Education System ; and some Suggestions for its 
Successful Development 
By W. W. Wi tiaMs. (3s. 6d. Grant Educational Co.) 
This is one of the few books so far written on the problem 
of post-primary schools not coming under the regulations 
for secondary schools—a peculiarly unsettled problem at 
present, owing to the existing uncertainties as regards the 
leaving age. The author gives good reasons for preferring 
the term non-selective central school to the term senior 
school, the latter term being commonly applied to schools 
attended by children who have not gained admission to 
selective central schools. He makes no secret of his distinct 
preference for the schools which he here takes as his theme. 
Every page of the book bears witness to the author’s ripe 
experience and his extensive acquaintance with schools of 
different types. He wastes few words, dividing his book 
into forty short chapters, therefore providing himself 
with the opportunity of making his book almost encyclo- 
paedic in its range. That being so, it is not to be expected 
that the reader will agree with him at all points. Many 
teachers will be surprised, for example, at the statement 
that the junior school teacher generally stands before his 
class and instructs them in the traditional way. Again, 
some teachers in senior (or non-selective central) schools 
would not go the whole way with him in his total exclusion 
in all circumstances of the vocational element, and in his 
faith in mental tests. But this is only to say that we are 
as yet in the experimental stage in all these things. The 
author is on sound lines when he declares in favour of 
bringing the central school into practical relation with the 
life of the present day, and of avoiding the mistake of 
making it a poor copy of the secondary school. This is his 
fundamental thesis, and the best parts of his book are those 
in which he consistently applies this thesis. 


St. Paul’s School 
By C. Picciotro. 
Blackie.) 

A small history of a great school, one of London’s own 
public schools, fortunate in its founder, John Colet, its tradi- 
tions, its record for scholarship, its distinguished list of 
alumni. Mr. Picciotto’s contribution, written in a spirit of 
filial piety, will serve the useful purpose of bringing up to 
date Sir Michael McDonnell’s History of St. Paul's School, 
published in 1909. Schoolmasters aspiring to headmaster- 
ships may be advised to read what he has written about 
Frederick William Walker, the famous High Master of 
St. Paul’s from 1877 to 1905. St. Paul’s makes no apology 
for being a day school. In his valedictory address, Walker 
said: “ We strive, not without success, to make our boys 
intellectually strong, industrious, loyal, and as far as man 
can do, morally upright. The rest we are forced to leave, 
and I do not regret it, to fathers and mothers and the 
influences of the home.” 


(English Public Schools.) (5s. net. 


Other Men’s Lives : a Study of Primitive Peoples 
By Sir GEorGE DunBAR. (2s. 6d. The Scientific 
Book Club.) 

A very well written, well illustrated and highly interesting 
account of the daily life, customs and social organization of 
primitive men and women in North America and on the 
Tibetan. border. 
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The Oxford English Readers for Africa: based on the 
‘*Oxford English Course ’’ by Lawrence Faucett 
By ISABELLE FREMONT. (Book 1, od. Teacher’s 
edition, 2s. net. Book 2, 1s. 3d. Teacher’s Edition, 
2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 


Books One and Two of the Oxford English Readers for 
Africa cover the first and second year respectively of a 
six years’ English course designed specifically for use with 
African children. Many features of Dr. Faucett’s course 
have been incorporated, but the author’s first-hand 
experience as a teacher in Africa has enabled her to intro- 
duce valuable modifications. The subject-matter has been 
closely adapted to African children’s interests and environ- 
ment and topics unsuited for use in Africa have been 
carefully avoided. 

The Teacher’s books contain, along with the text of the 
pupil’s book, clear, simple and stimulating teaching notes 
which will be of very great help to both European and native 
teachers. 

A good balance has been secured among the various 
activities of the modified Direct Method approach to 
language learning with a view to producing a thorough 
grounding in understanding simple everyday English, both 
spoken and written, and in speaking and writing it correctly. 
Far-training and pronunciation exercises are given con- 
siderable prominence. Guidance is given for teaching 
sounds and points of language presenting special problems 
to Africans. The lessons are graded in difficulty. 

Most of the materials in Book One are suitable for being 
worked over orally before reading is attempted and the 
importance of varied oral work is kept well in view through- 
out both books. 

New vocabulary is introduced on sound lines, and due 
attention is given to the value of pointing, gesture and 
movement in the teaching of language referring to common 
objects and actions. The language is concrete, simple and 
straightforward, and with a few minor exceptions is the 
natural English of everyday life. Elementary work in 
number is a valuable feature of the course. 

Formal grammar has, rightly, been avoided. The simple 
constructions of English afe introduced systematically in 
simple contexts and their assimilation ensured by plenty 
of exercises. The importance of repetition and of constantly 
bringing back into use linguistic material introduced in 
earlier lessons has been attended to. There are abundant 
pictures, generally simple, clear and suited to language 
teaching purposes. 

The very practical hints on language teaching technique 
given in the Teacher’s Books and suggestions for language 
games, drawing and other activities for use in association 
with language work are worthy of note. 

These books should render a very real service to good 
English teaching in Africa, while as a sound contribution to 
applied linguistics they are well worthy of study by those 
who are interested in the teaching of English in other parts 
of the world. 


How to Write a Book 
By C. Hunt. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The author believes that anybody with a real desire to 
write, plus an “ average vocabulary and enthusiasm, can 
be taught to write saleable short stories—and, incidentally, 
other forms of fiction ”. Why the other forms of fiction 


should be merely incidental is not clear. However, Mr. 
Hunt has observed that the knowledge of the technique 
of book writing is less common than literary ability, and 
hopes that he may be able to point out “ many a difficulty 
to others and perhaps suggest a solution ’’. Hence this book. 

In the technique of book writing, the author includes 
such matters as the preparation of the manuscript, the 
securing of illustrations and the contract with the publisher. 
In fact this volume is more concerned with problems that 
arise after the author has written the book than with those 
of the writing itself. 


Tom Brown of Facetious Memory : Grub Street in the 
Age of Dryden 
By B. Boyce. (Harvard Studies in English, Vol. 21.) 
(10s. 6d. net. Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University 
Press ; London: Oxford University Press.) 

This is a good example of the many contributions to 
English literary history we owe to American scholars. 
Tom Brown (1663-1704) lived in “an England that was 
hard, coarse, skeptical and serious’’. He was educated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, as a servitor; composed the 
famous quip on the Dean, “ I do not love thee, Dr. Fell... ”; 
wrote copiously in a humorous satirical vein; and was 
buried in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. To his credit, 
Laurence Sterne borrowed from him, Goldsmith read him, 
and Charles Lamb inevitably “liked” him. Addison 
contributed the ascription ‘‘ of facetious memory ”. His 
biographer makes no high claims. Facetious Tom Brown 
helped, ‘‘ not without dust and heat, to establish the 
profession of letters’’. The book reflects a peculiar and 
uninspiring period in English history. 


The Phonetics of English 
By Dr. Iba C. Ward. (5s. net. Cambridge: Heffer.) 
This book will be found very useful by all teachers who 
wish to improve the speech of their pupils and do not know 
how to begin. Most will to-day agree that to rely solely 
on imitation is not enough, and that a knowledge of the 
mechanism of sound production enabling the necessary 
directions to be given to the pupil is the minimum require- 
ment for the teacher. The author rightly insists, however, 
that the first essential is that the teacher’s ear should be 
trained to recognize fine distinctions in speech sounds, and 
also that phonetics is for the teacher to know and to apply 
in the teaching of pronunciation, and not to be passed on 
to the pupil. The book is well illustrated both by diagrams 
and phonetic transcriptions. It seems just the book for 
training colleges. 


The Quintessence of Bernard Shaw 
By H. C. DuFrFin. Revised Edition. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

The first edition of Mr. Duffin’s book appeared in 1920. 
In the revised edition, there are important additions: 
two whole chapters and two chapter-sections. Moreover, the 
1920 book has been revised in the light of Mr. Shaw’s own 
criticisms. The two new chapters deal with the plays which 
have appeared in the last eighteen years ; the first is entitled 
“ The Later Shaw: Creative Evolution ”, and the second: 
“ Antepenultimate Shaw: Politics and Religion ”. 

Writing of The Quintessence of Ibsentsm ”, Mr. Shaw said : 
‘‘ The purpose of this book is to distil the quintessence of 

(Continued on page 428) 
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THE ACTIVE ENGLISH COURSE 
By GORDON S. HUMPHREYS, M.A., and JOHN C. ROBERTS, B.A. 


This series comprises four books for pupils of 12-15 years, and prepares, in the 
last volume, pupils for School Certificate Examination. In the first three years, 
twenty lessons are given in each term, ten in composition, alternating with ten 
in grammar. The related aspect of these two sides of English is constantly borne 
in mind, and the points of grammar, besides forming a connected series, are related, 
wherever possible, to some point of value in composition. 
Book I Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. Book II Cloth Boards, 2s. 9d. 
Books Ill and IV In active preparation 


KARIN GEHT IN DIE SCHULE 
By AGNES STANSFIELD. 


This book is intended for rapid reading and 
should be enjoyed by schoolgirls of any age. Al- 
though the vocabulary and style are simple and 
colloquial, the material is especially suitable for 
girls who begin German late. eferences to 
German history, art and literature are intended to 
lead to supplementary lessons on the cultural 
background of German life. Limp Cloth, Is. 9d. 


SCENES FROM GERMAN LIFE 
By OTTO G. LEWALD. 


Scenes from German Life consists of a number of 
dialogues. The book could be used at the end of 
the Second and Third Year in Secondary Schools, 
and in the Second Year in Evening Institutes. 2s. 


TEST PAPERS IN SCHOOL 
CERTIFICATE GERMAN 


By SYDNEY W. WELLS, B.A., Modern 
Language Master, Minchenden School, N. 14. 

This work covers the whole field of grammar, 
and provides a complete revision course for the 
School Certificate Examinations. 


Limp Cloth, Is. 6d. 


FRENCH WITHOUT TRANSLATION 
By R. SPENCER BRIGGS, M.A., Headmaster, 
Prescot Grammar School. 

This book of extracts from French authors is 
intended as an introduction to the reading of 
French, rather than mere translation. it will be 
found useful to those preparing for the ‘* Compre- 
hension Tests ” of the School Certificate Examina- 
tions. Limp Cloth, Is. 6d. 


THE ESSENTIAL FRENCH 
GRAMMAR COURSE 

By GEOFFREY BRERETON, B.A. (Oxon.), 
D. és L. (Université de Paris), Modern Language 
Master at Bryanston School. 

This book is designed primarily as a practical 
School Grammar Course for the two years leading 
up to Matriculation or School Certificate. 2s. 9d. 


LET US START FRENCH 
By H. E. MOORE, B.A., Senior French Master 
at Isleworth County School. 

A first-year book in which there is a fresh treat- 
ment of first principles set out with maximum 
visual clearness. The vocabulary is based on the 
prime importance of interest : to encourage be- 
ginners, it draws largely on words substantially 
Anglo-French. 3s. 


THE ACTIVE FRENCH READERS 
By G. M. BENNETT, B.A., Senior French Master at the Bec School, London, S.W., 
and E. PEYRE, L. és L., Professeur de Lettres au Collége de Soissons. 


Book |, Limp Cloth, Is. 6d. ; Cloth Boards, Is. 9d. 

Book II, Limp Cloth, Is. 9d. ; Cloth Boards, 2s. 

Book Ill, Limp Cloth, Is. 9d. ; Cloth Boards, 2s. 
These Readers are intended to provide thoroughly interesting and up-to-date 
reading matter, introducing a modern and everyday vocabulary, for pupils in the 
second and subsequent years of a four or five years’ course. 
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Ibsen’s message to his age.” Mr. Duffin attempts to set 
forth and elucidate Shaw’s criticism of modern life, a 
criticism the great value of which he believes to be still 
imperfectly appreciated. His method is to collect and 
collate Shaw’s views on many different subjects, but no 
distillation follows, and although Mr. Duffin’s purpose may 
be similar to Mr. Shaw’s, his title is not justified. The reader 
is led to expect the performance of a most difficult feat, 
and is disappointed. That the distillation of The Quintessence 
of Bernard Shaw would be indeed difficult is plain from a 
cursory reading of the short section on ‘‘ Education ” (new 
in this edition), in which we are told that all children are 
to learn certain things but none are to be compelled to go 
to school. 

Although Mr. Duffin has not succeeded in doing, and 
indeed has not even attempted to do, what his title 
promises, he has given us a most useful outline of Shaw’s 
opinions. 


Round the Year Stories 
By MARIBEL EDWIN. 
Nelson.) 

This delectable second volume suggests to young amateurs 
of natural-history, observations possible during June, July 
and August, though the struggle described between a 
hedgehog and a hungry viper, that had just sloughed his 
skin, from which both escaped without mortal injury, 
must be a rare sight. It is to be hoped that the damage 
ascribed to Mischief, the grey squirrel, is exaggerated, but 
his reputation is, at the best, a bad one. The four full-page 
coloured illustrations are particularly attractive, and so 
are many of the black and white ones. 


(The Summer Book.) (1s. 4d. 


This English Language 
By Sir E. Denison Ross. 
Longmans.) 

This is a most original book. It is, as the author says, an 
experiment in language teaching, and deals with an essential 
element in such teaching, which has been largely neglected. 
This element consists of ‘‘ that national store of quotation 
and allusion which every educated individual requires in 
his own language, and from which he draws in order to lend 
colour and to give emphasis to the spoken and written 
word ’’. The book is divided into three parts. Part I 
consists of literary quotations from the Bible, Prayer Book, 
hymns, poetry, prose, humorous verse and nursery rhymes. 
Part II contains stock phrases, and Part III deals with 
history, fictitious characters, localities, national festivals 
and seasons, national sports, national dishes and famous 
advertisements. The author remarks truly enough that it 
would be surprising if any other Englishman were to approve 
his selection. It is easy to play the game of asking why this 
is included and that omitted. Only one omission will be 
mentioned, that of ‘‘ Evil communications corrupt good 
manners ” from the list of Biblical quotations. The book 
contains a wealth of quotations and allusions which should 
be most useful to teachers and writers of English, and, 
indeed, to any one who is interested in the English language. 
In particular, it is the author’s hope that by revealing an 
aspect of the English language which usually remains 
hidden from foreigners, it may contribute to the better 
understanding of the English people. 


School Edition. (5s. 


Stories of Detection 
By Modern Writers. Edited by R. W. Jepson. . (The 
Heritage of Literature Series.) (1s. 6d. Longmans.) 
This is something new—an anthology of detective stories 
compiled by a headmaster for schoolboys. It contains 
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half-a-dozen stories and one admirable parody. We meet 
again Sherlock Holmes, Father Brown, Dr. Thorndyke, 
Superintendent Wilson and Peter Wimsey—as conceived 
by Miss Dorothy Sayers and as caricatured by Mr. Bentley. 
There are others, but they must wait for a second volume. 
Boys—and others—will read detective stories, so why not 
give them a selection of the best ? To appreciate quality 
in a thriller may be the first stage toward a taste for good 
literature. 


Three Plays: Suomi; The Brontés of Haworth ; 
Fanny Burney 
By ELIZABETH GOUDGE. (7s. 6d. net. Duckworth.) 

These three plays are to be welcomed as a distinct 
contribution to modern dramatic literature. Suomi deals 
with Finland’s passionate longing for freedom and national 
independence. It follows the history of Finland from 1899 
to 1918, introducing in two of its characters re-incarnations 
of two of the heroes of the Kaleva, the Finnish national 
epic. The tragic theme is handled with sympathy and with 
artistic skill. The Brontés of Haworth represents six scenes 
in the parlour of Haworth Parsonage between 1838 and 
1854. It isa play of deep human interest, giving the reader 
an insight into the characters of Emily and Charlotte 
Bronté, an understanding of Emily’s mysticism and 
Charlotte’s fiery passion. Fanny Burney is written in a 
lighter vein. It gives us eight delightful glimpses of Fanny 
between her sixteenth year (1768) and her death in 1840. 
Among the characters introduced are Dr. Johnson, Boswell, 
and Thackeray. 


Last of the English and Other New Poems 
By Lorp GoRELL. (6s. net. Murray.) 

Lord Gorell’s new volume falls into two parts. The first 
contains fifty poems, many of which are inspired by events 
of the last two years. Depth of feeling, combined with a 
fine restraint, characterizes Lord Gorell’s poems. Part II 
consists of three short dramatic pieces which, under the 
title Last of the English, peep into the minds and souls of 
Harold (1066), Sir Thomas More (1530), and Mrs. Brown 
of Bermondsey (1937). 


The Voice of Poetry : an Anthology of Recorded Verse 
By EpvitH Evans. Vol. 1. (Six 10-inch records, 18s. 
Columbia Graphophone Co.) 

Miss Edith Evans has recorded readings of thirty English 
poems, ranging from Shakespeare’s time to this century. 
No attempt has been made to include any “ modern ” 
poetry, an omission which perhaps accounts for the fact 
that, with the exception of such light verse as “ Father 
William ’’, Hardy’s ‘‘ Weathers ” and de la Mare’s “ Nicholas 
Nye ’’, the first three records, representing the chronologi- 
cally earlier period, are more successful than the later ones. 
In spite of the rather disappointing material of these later 
records there is no falling-off in the quality of the achieve- 
ment. The reading is always sensitive, penetrating to the 
very core of the poet’s thought. We are so accustomed to 
hearing the meaning of poetry obscured by over-emotional 
rendering, that the subtlety of understanding which inspires 
Miss Evans's easy range of pitch, speed and intensity sends 
one back and back again to these poems to enjoy them 
with a heightened perspicacity. Although one must marvel 
at Miss Evans’s skill as a performer, and in particular at the 
satisfying precision of her diction and her effortless ability 
to drop stage technique and reach a closer, more intimate 
audience, the effect of her reading is to concentrate the 
listener’s interest on the poems rather than on herself. This 
is the rarest and best kind of reading. 

(Continued on page 431) 
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THE WORLD 
& 
ITS PEOPLES 


SIXTH EDITION 
Price 2s., bound cloth boards 


A simple Economic and Human Geog- 
raphy for pupils aged 11 to 14 years. The 
first part of the book deals with the 
Natural Regions of the World and the 
activities of their peoples. Later chapters 
discuss the conditions of life in the 
British Isles,asatypical industrial country. 


Re-set In larger type, with numerous illustrations 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LIMITED 
30 Museum St., London, W.C.I, and Edinburgh 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LEICESTER 


The College offers courses for the 
External Degrees of London University 
in Arts, Science, Commerce, and Law. 
Some of these courses are suitable 
for students who wish to take the first 
Examination in Agriculture, Dental 
Surgery, Medicine, and Veterinary 
Science. 


Inclusive Tuition Fee, {25 per annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the 
Training of Teachers approved by the 
Board of Education and with the usual 
Grants. 

Fee payable by Student, £12. 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
EDUCATION 
HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 
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by C. C. CARTER and H. C. BRENTNALL 
‘Half the teaching of this Series lies 
in the illustrations’ 
A world course in two books for pupils 11-13 
BOOK ONE _ 2s. od. 
BOOK TWO 3s. 
BOOK THREE Ready September 
Books I and II cover the whole world in outline and 
the British Isles in some detail 


Book III will be arranged by topics and will cover the 
great natural and manufactured products of the world, 
transport, population, etc. 


Over 250 illustrations and diagrams in 
each book 


THE BRITISH ISLES 


116 pages. 155 pictures. 
Contains the last section from Book II. 


“« We recommend all teachers of Geography in Senior 
Schools to see this book.” —Education. 


Write for detailed prospectus 


Oxforc 


Is. gd. 


University College 
SOUTHAMPTON 


Three Halls of Residence, organized on 
collegiate lines, accommodating 335 students. 


Extensive grounds and playing fields. 
Rowing. 

The College is organized in Faculties of 
Arts, Pure Science, Engineering, Education, 
Economics and Commerce, and in Depart- 
ments of Law, Music and Navigation. 
Special facilities for Research are provided 
in each Faculty. 


The Degrees awarded to students of the 
College are those of the University of London. 


Inclusive fee for tuition and residence, 
£95-L 110. 
Numerous Scholarships from £40-£100 
per annum are awarded annually. 


A Calendar of the College may be obtained free 
on application to the Registrar. 
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CLASSBOOKS IN 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


A FRENCH MANUAL FOR SCHOOLS 
By F. P. Dosson, M.A., L. és L. 28. 6d. Key, 3s. 


Comprises 24 lessons based on French extracts in 
verse and prose, and contains English passages for 
translation, together with the necessary amount of 
grammar, questions and exercises. 


PRECIS DE GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE 
By M. A. Lesonnass, B. és L. 1s. 6d. 


A concise book containing all the grammar necessary 
for the School Certificate Examination. Rules are 
illustrated by examples chosen from ordinary colloquial 
sentences which will be found useful for composition 
and essay writing. 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH MANUAL 
FOR SCHOOLS 


By F. P. Dosson, M.A., L. és L., and H. DUTATE, 

L. ès L. 38. 

Provides a valuable preparatory course to French 

Manual for Schools. Extracts from the works of French 
authors form the subject matter of each lesson. 


FRENCH VERSE COMPREHENSION 


By W. W. Brown, B.A., and Jonn MADDISON, 
B.A., B. ès L. I8. 


A selection from modern French verse with accom- 
panying “‘ comprehension ”’ tests of the type now set 
at School Certificate. 
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U.T.P. GRADED FRENCH READERS 
Edited by M. A. Lesonnois, B. és L., and STRACHAN TURNBULL, B.A. 


A series of attractive, well-illustrated class-books appropriately graded for use from the first year to the School 


Certificate examination. Brief notes and a vocabulary are included in each book. Already published: 


Grade I (for first year). 
Strachan Turnbull. 


Grade II (for second year). 


Titou et sa bicyclette. 


By M. A. Lebonnois. 18s. Les Amis de Jacquot. By 


itou Détective. By M. A. Lebonnois. (Ready shortly.) 


Le Proscrit. By L. Liverani. 18s. 3d. Valentin. By Pierre du Chateau. 18. 3d. 


Sans Avoir. By L. Liverani. 18. 3d. 


Grade III (for third year). 


Le Jardin qui chante. By Charles de Vitis. 18. 6d. Papiole. By Marguerite 


Froment. 18.6d. Echec au roi. By Marguerite Froment. 18. 6d. 


Grade IV (for fourth and 
fifth years). 


LA NARRATION FRANCAISE 
By M. A. Lesonnors, B. és L. 1s. gd. 


A practical guide to free composition in French in 
which a definite plan of work is fully explained and 
illustrated by numcrous examples. 


A MODERN GERMAN COURSE 


By ALEXANDER Babes, B.A. 5s. Key, 38. 


A complete course written on modern lines; the 
outcome of many years’ practical teaching expericnce. 
A special feature is the extensive use made of phonetics, 
both in the text and in the vocabulary. 


WIE SCHREIBT MAN DEUTSCH ? 
By C. McAxrrıne Prouproor, M.A. 2s. 


A practical and interesting method of training in 
German free composition up to the standard required 
in the School Certificate examinations. 


Paquerette. By Etienne Jolicler. 18. 9d. Sceurette. By Jean Rosmer. 18. gd. 


FRENCH REVISION AND DRILL 
By H. V. Jervis, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


In this book the author has collected together 
examples of difficult points of grammar and con- 
struction which he has found give most trouble to the 
average pupil. 


GERMAN REVISION AND DRILL 
1s. gd. 


For thorough training in grammatical accuracy and 
for rapid revision of any particular difficulty this book 
will be found invaluable. 


By A. Lrvincsrone, M.A. 


A MANUAL OF MODERN SPANISH 


By L. C. Harmer, B.A., and F. J. Norton, M.A. 
tos. 6d. 


This work of over 600 pages covers the whole 
ground of Spanish grammar and syntax. It provides an 
accurate and complete statement of present-day usage. 


Descriptive Prospectuses post free on request ske 
*« The Publishers will be pleased to consider applications for specimen copies 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS LD. 


CLIFTON HOUSE, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 
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Geography 


Local Studies : Schemes of Work prepared under the 
Auspices of the Geographical Association’s Standing 
Committee for Geography in Secondary Schools 
(1s. 8d., post free. Manchester. The Geographical 
Association). 

Recently, it has been recognized that the resurgent 
national spirit of the German people owes much to the 
study of local geography ; and, at the present time, German 
schools lead the world in the technique of local studies and 
in their application to education in citizenship. In this 
country it is often assumed that all-important examination 
work would suffer if much time were to be given to the 
study of local geography. It is fortunate, therefore, that 
the Secondary Schools Committee of the Geographical 
Association has been able to publish an account of the 
methods of local study in characteristic districts and in 
various types of schools, and their brochure deserves the 
serious consideration of all who are responsible for the 
planning of the curriculum in British schools. Local studies 
form the basis of the whole fabric of geographical know- 
ledge, and there are sound educational reasons for using 
the neighbourhood of every school as an open-air geographical 
laboratory. There is a good deal of evidence that the early 
introduction of practical work in the manner described in 
this book actually leads to a saving of time when the pupils 
enter forms which prepare for examinations. 

It is obvious that, in the discussions on which this book 
is based, opinions were divided as to whether local geography 
should be tested in the examinations for general and higher 
School Certificates. Various suggestions are given as to the 
method of testing a candidate’s knowledge of local geography 
at the higher School Certificate stage, but, apparently, no 
decision has been reached on the problem of the place of 
local studies at the School Certificate stage. 

This book shows quite clearly that every school area con- 
tains examples of physical, economic, and social facts and 
processes which can provide material for first-hand observa- 
tion. Among the examples of local work, those of Guildford 
and Norfolk show what may be attempted in rural areas ; 
those of Bradford and North Staffordshire describe how 
school work may be related to local industries, while that 
of Bishop Auckland shows how girls, working in pairs, are 
able to undertake a social survey of a coalfield-town in a 
depressed area. 

A chapter by Dr. Stamp and Dr. Willatts describes how 
the method of land utilization survey may be used in the 
study of local geography ; and there are an appendix and 
an extremely full bibliography of local studies for the 
guidance of teachers who have not yet introduced local 
geography into their courses. 


The World of Man 
Book 2: Man and the Earth. By C. C. CARTER and 
E. C. MARCHANT. (38. Christophers.) 


This is a general introduction to world geography suitable 
for use in middle forms. Although it contains a clear 
Statement of what a child of thirteen can understand of 
longitude, latitude, time, seasons and climate, the greater 
part of the book consists of a clear and interesting account 
of the natural background of human activity. By carefully 
eliminating unessential detail the authors have been able 
to introduce some of the major human problems and the 
reader learns not only how equatorial regions have been 
made habitable but also how difficult it is to bridge the 


cultural differences of the white and coloured peoples. 
Although this book carries the pupils’ studies forward 
toward the School Certificate stage, it also prepares their 
minds for a more serious consideration of geography as a 
social science. Throughout there is a strong personal touch 
which makes the subject real. 


Philips’ Standard School Atlas of Comparative Geo- 
graphy 
Designed and Compiled by G. Puitip. Second Edition, 
edited by G. GooDALL. (1s. 8d. Philip.) 

This remarkably cheap atlas contains an index giving 
the actual pronunciation of foreign place-names ; and the 
local names of many towns are given in addition to the 
Anglicized version. The ‘‘ Munich ” Czechoslovak boundaries 
are shown and the new towns of the U.S.S.R. are located. 


Philips’ Fundamental School Atlas 
Edited by G. Puitip and G. GooDALL. (3s. Philip.) 

This atlas contains climate-graphs of the continents and 
of the British Isles, a gazetteer of place names, commodity 
distribution, world and continental maps, which show 
climatic, economic, physical and political features. There 
are, also, a large number of excellent regional maps of the 
British Isles, but the section of the Northumberland and 
Durham coalfield on page twenty-five is incorrect. 


The Oxford Sketch-Map Atlas of World Geography 
By J. H. STEMBRIDGE. (2s. 3d. Oxford University 
Press.) 

This atlas incorporates many of the excellent sketch maps 
previously issued in the Oxford Geographical Note-Books 
in a form which is suitable for individual use in preparation 
for examinations of School Certificate standard. 


England and Wales 
By B. G. HARDINGHAM. 
3a.) (2s. Nelson.) 
This elementary book is in every way suitable for junior 
school classes. It is illustrated by clear line drawings, 
picture maps and photographs, Appropriate revision 
questions are given for each chapter. 


(Foundations of Geography 


Siberian Man and Mammoth 
By E. W. PFIZENMAYER. Translated from the German 
by MURIEL D. SIMpson. (12s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


This is a well-illustrated account of two successful attempts 
to salvage mammoth remains in northern Siberia written 
by the sole surviving member of both expeditions. In addition 
to an interesting description of the scientific work which 
was accomplished, there are many details of the social 
conditions and beliefs of the Tungus and Yakut peoples, 
with excellent drawings of the snares and traps used by 
these primitive folk in hunting. This is a book for the 
teachers’ reference library. 


Columbus Regional Geographies 
By L. Brooks and R. Fincn. Senior Series, Book 2, 
Part 2: Asia. (Limp Cloth, 2s. Boards, 2s. 2d. 
University of London: Press.) 

This is the second of four books intended to provide a 
course in geography in senior schools. It contains an excel- 
lent series of pictures and the text and revision questions 
are generally suitable for use in classes of 12-year old 
children. 
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Miscellany 


Abbots Bromley 
By Marcia A. Rice. (6s. Shrewsbury: Wilding.) 

Abbots Bromley is a village in the pleasantest part of 
Staffordshire. Mary Queen of Scots spent a few hours there 
on her way to Fotheringhay. Cary, translator of Dante, 
and Lamb’s friend, was its vicar. Its Horn Dance was 
collected by Cecil Sharp. The Woodard Schools made a 
plantation there in the nineteenth century. Otherwise its 
history has little more to show that that of many other 
English villages. 

Yet every village, like every man, contains the material 
for at least one book. That of Abbots Bromley has been 
written by the former Headmistress of the Woodard 
School. These chronicles are mainly small beer; Mary 
and Cary amount to little after all. The great charm of the 
book is its detailed picture of the common life, a thousand 
years of astonishing tranquillity. The picture is too happy 
to be wholly convincing. There are facts enough in the 
book to suggest that the villagers of Abbots Bromley have 
had their normal share of hardship, poverty, social injustice ; 
Miss Rice treats all this too agreeably. 

Miss Rice would have been wiser to have left more to 
the imagination of her readers. She takes too many flights 
of fancy ; too many sentences begin “ We may picture. ...”’ 
The embroidery however, has too gentle a pattern to offend. 
She is at her best when presenting facts as facts and she 
has accumulated a fascinating mass of detail. Her use of 
local sources (church registers, tithe records and so on) is 
an example to the amateur historian anywhere. Particu- 
larly rich and readable are the chapters on the more recent 
past. For these she has turned to excellent account the 
memories of old people of the village ; her own portrait at 
the end of the book suggests the reason why this knowledge 
has been so freely put at her disposal. 


The Boat Race 
By G. C. DRINKWATER. (6s. net. Blackie.) 

Few sporting events have such a hold on the public 
imagination as the Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race and 
this widespread interest should ensure this book a ready 
welcome. It gives a history of the Boat Race in a vivid and 
readable form from 1829 to the present day and Mr. Drink- 
water, who writes with the authority of an old rowing Blue, 
makes many illuminating comments on the developments of 
rowing style. A full record of the crews and result of each 
race is given in the appendices together with an alphabetical 
list of all Blues. It might have been of additional interest 
if the author had given the numbers of Blues supplied by 
the various Schools and Colleges. 


Make Yourself a Gardener 
By R. SuDELL, F.1.L.A., F.R.H.S. 
Universities Press.) 

Two pursuits have undoubtedly added to the happiness 
of English people in the last thirty years, namely walking 
or, to use an Americanism, hiking, and gardening. Both 
take us out in the open air, both can be enjoyed on a moderate 
income and in comparative independence of others ; though 
the pleasures of each are enhanced by being shared with 
others. Of the two gardening has the more universal 
appeal. To the novice attracted to its delights, this little 
book is an excellent companion. The information is accurate 
and comprehensive and always given with such a tinge of 
enthusiasm as to render it sympathetic with the aspirations 


(2s. net. English 


of the humblest gardener. The directions are clear and 
simple even when based on science ; and no detail of impor- 
tance seems to be omitted. There are excellent lists of 
bulbs, plants, shrubs and trees suitable for small and 
medium-sized gardens. Although the bad effects of mistaken 
methods of cultivation are pointed out, often by means of 
diagrams, encouragement is given on every page to those 
beginners, who realizing their ignorance, are ready to seek 
guidance and to aim at excellence even in a garden of 
limited size. To add to its other good points, the book is 
eminently readable and possesses an adequate index. 
The book has no special claim to be used in schools but it 
would make an excellent gift for any young person whose 
interests lie in gardening and who has the chance to dig a 
bit of soil. 


Difficulties : an Attempt to help Young Men 
By Sır SEYMOUR Hicks. Sixth Impression. 
net. Duckworth.) 

Sixteen years ago Mr. Seymour Hicks published the first 
edition of the book in which he set out to give help to young 
men. This, the sixth edition, is a popular one, and Sir 
Seymour Hicks hopes that it will find its way into the homes 
of boys in all stations of life. There are, among others, 
chapters on friends, religion, war, occupation, gambling, 
sport, drink, marriage. The book will be of use to many 
who have at heart the welfare of young people. Its appeal 
may be less successful with young men themselves. The 
style is burdened by devices and sentiment of a kind with 
which young people tend to be impatient. There is no doubt 
about the wisdom of the saws ; the instances are given in a 
way that is out of fashion. 


(3s. 6d. 


Boys in Trouble : a Study of Adolescent Crime and its 
Treatment 
By L. Le MESURIER. 
Murray.) 

This is a new edition of the book which Mrs. Le Mesurier 
wrote in 1930. Mr. Alec Paterson adds an afterword to his 
foreword and Mrs. Le Mesurier has written a preface to the 
second edition and has added a chapter about changes since 
the book was written and about the proposals contained 
in the Criminal Justice Bill. The book remains a standard 
work on delinquency and ought to be on the shelves of 
every one who has the care of boys at heart. A test of the 
quality of the book is that Mrs. Le Mesurier is able to say 
that the present Criminal Justice Bill contains nearly all 
the reform which she suggested nine years ago. Even if 
every suggestion she makes were put into practice, the 
sympathy and sense with which the problems of young 
people are discussed are such that the book will remain 
authoritative. 


Second Edition. (3s. 6d. net. 


Know This of Race 
By Cepric DovER. (2s. 6d. net. Secker & Warburg.) 

This learned, bright and amusing ‘* Primer for the Age 
of Want ” has grown out of a lecture delivered at Cambridge 
under the auspices of the History of Science Committee. 
It is intended for ordinary people, but scientists will enjoy 
reading it. In the main, it is an attack buttressed by 
biological, economic, anthropological and historical data on 
one of the most dangerous superstitions of to-day. 
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French Idioms and Figurative Phrases, with many 
Quotations 
By J. O. KETTRIDGE. (5s. net. Routledge.) 

The study of French Idioms is a fascinating one and the 
collections of Marchand and of Payen-Payne have gone 
into several editions. But that another work should be 
published on this subject is welcome, if it only teaches our 
journalists and novelists to avoid the error of writing 
bon viveur when they mean bon vivant, which is not the 
same as bon enfant, as Mr. Kettridge seems to imply. 
Mr. Kettridge, whose books on commercial French are well 
known, has added to his translations of the idioms a large 
number of quotations from Shakespeare; some of these 
are very apt but others have been added rather to show 
the beauties of a master mind than to help as translations. 
He might have drawn on other English authors to show 
how the minds of both nations have thought alike. Other 
expressions he gives are hardly idioms at all and need no 
help in translation, such as: La bofte de Pandore, c’est un 
braque and fatre chorus. Diana of the chase is hardly a 
happy rendering of Diane chasseresse. 

But these are minor points. Mr. Kettridge is to be 
congratulated on having produced a useful book that must 
have cost him many a hard day’s work. Ina second edition 
he might think it useful to add quotations from French 
authors, especially from La Fontaine and Moliére and to 
give an index of English idioms, as the English scholar 
needs more help in translating English idioms into French 
than French into English. 


Harrap’s French and English Dictionary 
Edited by J. E. Mansion. Part 2: English-French. 
(63s. net. Harrap.) 

This is the concluding volume of the first comprehensive 
French Dictionary to be produced in England during the 
present century. Its appearance represents the completion 
of a task which took twenty years and cost over £60,000. 

The vocabulary of the English language is so extensive 
that this section of the dictionary contains 88,000 entries 
as against 58,000 in the French-English part. As a result, 
the book is massive—there are nearly 1,500 pages—and 
even then the type is somewhat small, though very clear. 
The system of indentation used, together with the varied 
lettering, makes it easy to select the entry required. 

Mr. Mansion set himself an ambitious task: to provide 
a modern dictionary which would not only be useful to the 
student of literature, but also enable the reader of a news- 
paper to understand and translate “ everything from the 
leaders to the advertisements.” Thus, the whole of our 
daily life and activities came within his purview. Even 
slang and colloquialisms have been carefully dealt with, and 
the very necessary warnings included. The pronunciation 
of every word is given, a somewhat improved version of the 
notation of the International Phonetic Association being 
used. 

Within the limits of a short review, it is impossible to 
give an adequate idea of the scope and usefulness of this 
monumental work. It must suffice to say that this reviewer 
tried in vain to find words and phrases which had been 
omitted. For a short while it looked as though “ blue 
print ” had somehow been overlooked—though blue nose, 
blue john, blue rot, blue laws, feeling blue and talking blue 
had not. But under “‘ print,” one found not only blue 
print ” but “ brown print,” “ black print” and “silver 
print ” as well. Further study leads one to admit the 


publisher’s claim that “ no other dictionary deals so fully 
with commercial, radio, motoring, engineering, naval and 
military, and other technical terms.” 

Mr. Mansion and his collaborators, as well as the publishers, 
deserve the thanks and congratulations of every one who is 
concerned with the study or teaching of the French language. 
Their work will be a permanent source of help and inspira- 
tion. 


Pitfalls in French: 
Certificate 
By E. R. C. Donati. (6d. Bell.) 

A slim pocket-book designed to convey the “ irreducible 
minimum of grammar and syntax whose application is 
tested in every Certificate Composition paper. This 
minimum covers about 95 per cent of the stock of howlers 
which cause so many failures’. This booklet may find a 
warm welcome among the large number who suffer from 
examinations; but in its purely examinational approach, 
and in its solicitude for the “lame duck who is so often 
bewildered by the detailed treatment found in larger books 
of reference and is ata loss... ” this stands as a monument 
to the weary hours sacrificed to wrong conceptions of 
language-learning in schools. 


Die verschwundene Miniatur oder auch Die Abenteuer 
eines empfindsamen Fleischermeisters. 
By E. KASTNER. Abridged and Edited, with Exercises 
and Vocabulary, by O. P. ScHINNERER. (Heath’s 
Modern Language Series.) (2s. 6d. Heath.) 

This story by Erich Kastner has been produced to show 
American students that all German literature is not gloomy 
and depressing. Before the Great War German humour 
was renowned, but dictators are usually humourless. The 
text has been simplified and at the beginning of each chapter 
is given a set of idioms to be found in it. Questions on the 
text and a complete vocabulary are added. 


Teach Yourself Spanish 
By N. S. WILson. 
Press.) 

“ The purpose of this book is to enable the student to 
learn Spanish, and that without any help other than that 
which this book provides. It is not a formal grammar...”’. 
An unusual quality of the book is its readable, almost chatty, 
style—less racy than “ Brighter Spanish”, but quite 
removed from the heaviness or excessive dryness of a purely 
academic course. Yet it covers the groundwork of grammar 
and idiom, and is well worth studying by those interested 
in the problem of simple yet accurate presentation of 
language, as well as by less critical students. In the second 
part of the book all exercises are repeated in the opposite 
language, so that there is a key with which the teacherless 
learner can feel safe. Some of the best material in the book 
is included under the notes on the Spanish passages for 
translation. These are well-written accounts of a trip to 
Spain; modern, but with no attempt to reflect recent 
conditions. The vocabulary is Spanish-English only. 
A course written with such cheerful disregard of anything 
so pedantic as linguistic teaching principles may naturally 
give offence to some readers. The hints on pronunciation, 
for example, do not escape the looseness which discredits 
so much Spanish teaching, and there may be objections to 
the “literal ” versions given of five of the Spanish pieces ; 
but these are not enough to spoil the book, which well 
achieves its aim. 
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Bed-Time Songs 
Music by J. Lyon. Group 2. (1s. net. Paxton.) 

These are written on a somewhat novel pattern, all four 
being connected together by short musical interludes, and 
making as it were a little cantata. They are too difficult 
for infants, but children of standards 3 or 4 would be sure 
to enjoy them. The pianoforte accompaniments require 
a competent pianist. 


Fairy Gold: a Play for Children and Grown-ups who 
have not grown up 
By A. L. CoBurn. 
(Music, 7s. 6d. net. 
Paxton.) 


This is an operetta which is suitable equally well for 
outdoor or indoor performance and is evidently written 
for girls of secondary school age—indeed it is dedicated 
to the Liverpool College for Girls. It might be described 
as a morality play with music; and, although the villain 
is a witch, she does behave very nicely in the end. The 
music is pleasingly descriptive, but many of the numbers 
would sound better if played in duet form, or, better still, 
arranged for two pianos. The work contains a number of 
ballets and for that reason alone is likely to be popular. 
Very thoughtfully the author has inserted illustrations of 
the principal characters dressed to the part. 


With Music by G. BANTOCK. 
Acting Libretto, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Making of Musical Instruments 
By T. C.: Younec. (8s. 6d. net. 
Press.) 


The author of this book—another schoolmaster, like 
Mr. Newton—has done a really thrilling thing : instead of 
giving us merely the bald account of musical instrument 
making, he takes us into the foundries, the mills, the 
factories and the shops, where the various parts are con- 
structed ; and there, with plenty of illustration to guide us, 
shows very clearly how the various parts are assembled. 
Pride of place is given, quite rightly, to the pianoforte 
(forty-seven pages), and organ (seventy pages) ; but almost 
every instrument in the “‘ legitimate ” orchestra is shown to 
us in the making: no wonder that these well-made instru- 
ments are expensive to buy. To read this book is really 
rather like reading an exciting travelogue without having 
any maps to worry about. It should find a place in all 
Senior and Secondary School libraries, of course. 


Oxford University 


Sight-Singing for Infants 
(Nelson’s Music Practice.) 
Pupils’ Book, 7d. Nelson.) 

As there is no necessity to defend the teaching of English 
reading to infants, it would seem not unreasonable to expect 
them to attempt the reading of music. This book has 
evidently been written to serve as an introduction to the 
admirable Music Practice series which is published by the 
same firm. Itis now generally agreed that, given systematic, 
regular, and, if possible, daily practice, even young children 
can make a useful beginning, provided that the course is 
carefully graded, and that the exercises are based on simple 
scalewise progressions. The exercises suggested throughout 
this book follow this plan. If only all our infant schools 
based their early steps in sight reading on this infallible 
plan, how much more easily would work of a similar 
character be carried on in our junior schools ! 


(Teachers’ Book, 1s. 6d. 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
COLUMBIA RECORDS 


TCHAIKOVSKY. “The Swan Lake” Ballet Music. The 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Antal 
Dorati. DX869-87. Four records in Album, 18s. 

“ The Swan Lake,” after an initial failure, has for long 
held its place in the repertoire as a classic of the ballet, while 
the music contains some of the composer’s most charming 
melodies and most fascinating orchestration. This is a 
delightful set of records, which should find a place in every 
gramophonist’s library. 


Mozart. Symphony in C major, No. 36 (“ Linz ’’), K425. 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Sir Thomas Beecham. LX797-9. 6s. each. LXS8o0o. 
38. 

SCHUBERT. Symphony No. 5 in B flat. The London 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham. LX785-7. 6s. each. LXS788. 3s. 

The best of a good batch of recent Columbia recordings. 
Both symphonies have been unduly neglected till recently. 
The “ Linz ” dates from the same period as the six quartets 
dedicated to Haydn and displays the latter’s influence 
very strongly. But it is true Mozart, from the exhilarating 
first movement, through the hinted sadness of the Adagio, 
to the delicate phrasing of the Minuet and Finale. The 
Schubert symphony, on the other hand, betrays a not 
altogether successful effort to confine his irrepressible 
melodic discursiveness within the Mozartian framework ; 
it has all the charm of youth passing into assurance. The 
two symphonies together furnish a splendid illustrative 
example of stages in the transmission and modification of 
nineteenth century symphonic tradition. In both, Beecham 
and the orchestra are at the top of their form and the 
recording is excellent. 


Liszt. Piano Concerto No. 1 in E flat major. Emil Sauer 
and the Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire, conducted by Felix Weingartner. LX78q9-91. 
6s. each. 

BEETHOVEN. Fidelio, Overture. The London Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Felix Weingartner. LX784. 6s. 

Much notice has been roused by these discs of that great 
pianist, Emil Sauer, now one of the last surviving pupils 
of Liszt. It is, perhaps, natural that he should choose one 
of the latter’s works for recording, and he plays it witha 
technique and distinction that will be of great interest to 
piano-lovers. Nevertheless one cannot help feeling that 
more bravura is needed for this music. Strenuous attempts 
have been evident in various quarters recently to “ put 
over ” Liszt as a composer of first rank. For himself, 
however, the reviewer must admit that he finds the con- 
scientious and commonplace romanticism of this Concerto 
unattractive. The recording is impeccable although the 
orchestra does not seem to give either soloist or conductor 
all the support they deserve. The performance of the 

Fidelio Overture is “ echt ’’ Weingartner, and that means 

“echt ’’ Beethoven. The recording does not seem quite 

to reach Columbia’s usual brilliant level. 


JOHANN Strauss (arr. TausiGc). Piano Solo “‘ Man lives 
but once.” Ania Dorfmann. DB1846. 3s. 
If you like your Strauss made difficult for the piano, 
you willlike this. Ania Dorfmann, who renders it brilliantly, 
evidently does. The reviewer does not. 
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Religious Knowledge 


We Crucify ! 
By R. GuRNER.* (5s. net. Dent.) 


This book is the record of a remarkably interesting experi- 
ment in religious education. Mr. Gurner is Headmaster of 
the Whitgift School, Croydon, and it has been his custom, 
for some years, to teach the Gospel story, in the form 
immediately above the School Certificate, by a method of 
dramatic representation. At the beginning of the school 
year the form constitutes itself as the Sanhedrin, with the 
Headmaster as President, and a boy as Secretary. Some 
of the other boys are elected as officials of various kinds— 
Comptroller of Treasury, Director of Sermons, Director of 
Public Safety, &c.—and the rest are ordinary members of 
Sanhedrin. At the end of the year the drama closes with 
the presentation of a report, thirty-three years after, of the 
finding of an open tomb. Between these two dates the 


* This Review was in print before the tragic death of Mr. Gurner 
was announced. 


business of the Sanhedrin, in so far as it deals with the 
story of the Founder of Christianity, is recorded as it may 
well have been recorded at the time. Every scene is acted, 
and the sequence of events is portrayed by a series of reports 
made by various members, and by interviews with repre- 
sentative, though always imaginary, characters. The book 
consists of the minutes of the meetings, together with the 
President’s private comments upon them. 

The result is a highly vivid and original narrative, which 
will, we hope, be in the Divinity section of every school 
library, and may inspire many teachers to similar experi- 
ments. The inevitable familiarity of the story and the 
conventional ideas with which it is surrounded are formid- 
able obstacles to reality in Gospel teaching. Keen teachers 
will have their own methods of overcoming these obstacles— 
Mr. Gurner’s method deserves their careful consideration. 
We may add that any adult who reads this book will find 
his attention held and his understanding of the Gospel 
story stimulated and freshened. 


Books Received 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 
Light Woodwork and Toy Making : for Juniors aged 9 to I! years 
By Capt. R. Goopwins. (Teacher’s Books, 2s. 6d. 
Pupil’s Book, 1s. Oxford: Pen-in-Hand Publishing 


Co.) 

Hand-Weaving To-Day : Traditions and Changes 
By ETHEL MAIRET. (5s. net. Faber & Faber.) 

The Integrated School Art Program 
By L. L. Winstow. (McGraw-Hill Series in Educa- 
tion.) (21s. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

Sculpture of To-Day 
Commentary by S. Casson. (Paper, 7s. 6d. Cloth, 
tos. 6d. London: The Studio Ltd. New York: 
Studio Publications Inc.) 

Ethics in Modern Art: Conway Memorial Lecture, delivered at 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C. I, on April 19, 1939 
By MARJORIE Bowen. (Cloth, 2s. net. Paper, 1s. net. 
Watts.) 

Needlework in Education 
By THEODORA GRAHAM. (7s. 6d. Longmans.) 


BIOGRAPHY 
Great Engineers 


By Prof. C. Matscnoss. Translated by Dr. H. S. 


HATFIELD. (12s. 6d. net. Bell.) 
Marlborough 
By M. AsHLEy. (Great Lives.) (2s. net. Duckworth.) 
CLASSICS 
Homer 
By W. H. D. Rouse. (Discussion Books.) (2s. net. 
Nelson.) 


Teach Yourself about the Greeks 
By J. C. STOBART. Abridged from the Text of “ The 
Glory that was Greece” and prepared by ELsIE E. 
Herron. (EUP Books.) (2s. net. English Universities 


Press.) 
Ancient Greece : a Study 
By S. Casson. New Edition. (5s. net. Oxford: 


Clarendon Press.) 

Easy Selections from Vergil’s Aeneid 
By Avice M. CrortT. (1s. 3d. Harrap.) 

The Main-Line Latin Course 
By A. R. ANDREWS. 
Rivingtons.) 

Rogues’ Gallery : a Latin Prose Reader for Middle Forms 
Compiled by R. D. WormaLD and G. M. Lyne. 
Cambridge University Press.) 


(Part 1, 2s. 6d. Part 2, 35. 


(38. 


Latin Prose Composition : for Schools and Colleges 
By P. RoBERTSON. (4s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
ECONOMICS 


The Family Meets the Depression : a Study of a Group of Highly 
Selected Families 


By Prof. W. L. Morcan. (gs. net. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press; London: Oxford 
University Press.) 

EDUCATION 


A History of Bedford College for Women, 1849-1937 
By Dr. MARGARET J. TUKE. (10s. 6d. net. London, 
New York and Toronto: Oxford University Press.) 

Schools in Small Communities 
(Seventeenth Yearbook.) ($2.00. Washington, D.C. : 
American Association of School Administrators.) 

St. Paul’s School 
By CYRIL PICCIOTTO. (5s. 
net. Blackie.) 

An Introduction to the History of Education in Modern Egypt 
By J. HEYWorTH-DUNNE. (25s. Luzac.) 

A Manual on the Evaluation of Student Reactions in Secondary 
Schools 
By R. C. Bryan and O. YNTEMA. (Kalamazoo, Mich. : 
Western State Teachers’ College.) 

Adult Education in Homemaking 
By L. BELLE PoLLARD. (12s. 6d. net. 
Wiley ; London: Chapman & Hall.) 

The School and Examination System of Finland, with some Investi- 
gations into the Secondary School 
By the Finland Examinations Inquiry. 
Helsinki : 
quiry.) 

_ ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 

The Active English Course : a Four-Year Course in English Grammar 

and Composition 


(English Public Schools.) 


New York: 


(Mk. 50. 
International Institute Examinations In- 


By G. S. Humpureys and J. C. RoBerts. Book 2. 
(2s. 9d. University of London Press.) 

The Quintessence of Bernard Shaw 
By H. C. Durrin. Revised Edition. (7s. 6d. net. 


Allen & Unwin.) 

Brave Young Singers : an Anthology of Child Verse compiled from 
the Work of Pupils of the Correspondence Classes of Western 
Australia 

Edited by J. A. Mites. (Paper, 2s. 6d. Boards, 4s. 
Melbourne University Press, in association with the 
Oxford University Press.) 
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The Secret Island 
By E. BLYTON. (2s. Oxford: Blackwell.) 
The School for Scandal and The Critic 
By R. B. SHERIDAN. Edited by C. H. Lockirtrt. 
(Heritage of Literature Series.) (2s. 3d. Longmans.) 
Tom cae of Facetious Memory: Grub Street in the Age of 
ryden 
By B. Boyce. (Harvard Studies in English, Vol. 21.) 
(10s. 6d. net. Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University 
Press ; London: Oxford University Press.) 
Death at Half-Term 
By JOSEPHINE BELL. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
Mind the Stop: a Brief Guide to Punctuation, with a Note on 
Proof-Correction 
By G. V. CAREY. (38. 6d. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 
Objective English 
By W. REYNOLDS. Books 3 and 4. (9d. each. Black.) 
The Mind’s Eye: a Visual Approach to Composition 
By G. CHERRY. (28. 3d. Black.) 


Chinese Fairy Tales 
By CHIEN GOCHUEN. (7s. 6d. Country Life.) 
1. Sunbeams. 2. Blue 


Radiant Reading 
Edited by T. C. CoLLocorTrt. 
(No. 1, 1s. 9d. No. 2, 


Skies. 3. The Shining Hour. 
2s. No. 3, 2s. 3d. Chambers.) 
The Book of Myths 
By Amy Cruse. (Harrap’s Modern Readers.) New 
Edition. (2s. 6d. London: Harrap; Toronto: 
Clark, Irwin & Co.) 
|. The Hopeful Journey 
By MapcE S. SMITH. 
Captain of Kimbourne 
By J. SWEET. 
(Stories for Every Day.) (1s. each. Oxford University 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford.) 
A Year’s Work in Précis 
By A. F. Scott. (2s. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Cambridge University Press.) 


Commercial Geography 
By H. ALNwick. (Harrap’s New Geographical Series.) 
(4s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Columbus Regional Geographies 
By L. Brooks and R. Fincu. Senior Series, Book 2. 
Part 2: Asia. (Limp Cloth, 2s. Boards, 2s. 2d. 
University of London Press.) 

North America and Asia 
By V. C. Spary and W. A. PERKINS. (The Conquest 
Geographies.) (Limp Cloth, 2s. 9d. Cloth Boards, 
3s. McDougall’s Educational Co.) 

Karavan : Travels in Eastern Turkestan 
By N. AMBOLT. Translated from the Swedish by JOAN 
Burman. (15s. net. Blackie.) 

A Pictorial Survey of England and Wales 
By C. F. W. R. Gutticx. Section 1: 
Region. (2s. Philip.) 

ag and New Zealand : some Observations of Current 
rends 
By Prof. E. DE S. BRUNNER. (New York, San Francisco 
and Honolulu: American Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations.) 

South American Excursion 
By E. Younc. (18s. net. Arnold.) 

And so was England Born 


The Oxford 


By R. W. Finn and A. J. W. HiL. (6s. net. Heine- 
mann.) 

The Land of Egypt 
By R. FEDDEN. (12s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

The World of Man 
By C. C. CARTER and E. C. MARcHANT. Book 2: 
Man and the Earth. (3s. Christophers.) 

Petra: the Rock City of Edom 
By Dr. M. A. Murray. (ros. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


The British Homeland 
By L. Brooks and R. Fincw. (Golden Hind Geo- 
graphies, Second Series, Book 1.) (Limp Cloth, 2s. od. 
Boards, 3s. University of London Press.) 
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HISTORY 
1. The Changing World, 1066—1689 
2. The Modern World, 1689-Present Day 
By Dr. E. Davies. (The Heritage of History.) (No.1, 
2s. 6d. No. 2, 2s. 9d. McDougall’s Educational Co.) 
A Concise History of the Indian People 
By H. G. RAWLINSON. (4s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford.) 


The Story of Britain 
By H. A. CLEMENT. Vol. 1: From the Earliest Times 
to 1485. (3s. Harrap.) 

The Golden Middle Age 
By R. LLoyp. (Iros. 6d. net. Longmans.) 


New Tyrannies for Old 
By Lorp SNELL, WICKHAM STEED, Major-General 
A. C. TEMPERLEY, GENEVIÈVE Tasoulis, R. H. S. 
CROSSMAN, the Rt. Hon. H. Morrison. (5s. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Makers of the Commonwealth 
By C. S. S. HiıcHa{ and M. M. B. HicgHam. (Discover- 
ing History, Book 4.) (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Motion Pictures as an Aid in Teaching American History 
By Dr. H. A. WISE. (14s. net. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press. London: Humphrey Milford ; 
Oxford University Press.) 

Units In World History : Developments of Modern Europe 
By J. T. GREENAN and J. M. GaTHANy. Revised 
Edition. (12s. 6d. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

The English : from Pirates to Prophets 
By E. Privat. Translated by E. CRANKSHAW. (5s. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 


MATHEMATICS 

The Rightway Arithmetics 
By W. Crarxk and F. GrirFitus. (Pupil’s Book 1. 
Complete, Paper, 1s. 1d. ; Limp Cloth, 1s. 3d. Parts1 
and 2, Paper, 8d. each; Limp Cloth, rod. each. 
Pupil’s Book 2. Paper, 1s. 1d.; Limp Cloth, rs. 3d. 
Pupil’s Books 3 and 4. Paper, 1s. 2d. each; Limp 
Cloth, 1s. 4d. each. Teacher’s Books 1 and 2, with 
Foreword, Notes and Answers, 2s. 6d. each. University 
of London Press.) 

The Nature of Mathematical Thinking 
By Dr. F. W. MITCHELL. (Educational Research 
Series, No. 53.) (7s. Melbourne University Press in 
association with the Oxford University Press.) 

Brown’s Progressive Arithmetic : for Primary Schools 
By AGNES CANHAM and NoRa GASCOIGNE. Book 4B 
(Simplified). (Scholars’ Book, 1s. 5d. Answer Book, 
1s. 6d. Brown.) 

Elementary Geometrical Exercises for Senior Schools 
Book 2. (6d. Pitman.) 


MISCELLANY 

Made in England 

Written and Illustrated by DoroTHy HARTLEY. 

net. Methuen.) 
Lawn Tennis at School and After 

N. H. PATTERSON. (2s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

A Guide to the Law of Libel and Slander 

By E. Woot. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


Know This of Race 
By CEDRIC DovER. (2s. 6d. net. Secker & Warburg.) 
(2s. 6d. net. Black.) 


(15S. 


The Territorial Army To-day 
By Col. J. K. DUNLOP. 
The Railway 
By Prof. E. B. ScH1ELDRop. (Conquest of Space and 
Time.) (5s. net. Hutchinson.) 
Speech Training for Children 
By H. St. J. RUMSEY. 
The Gentle Art of Walking 
By G. Murray. (8s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Español Práctico Comercial 
By A. R. THompson and Prof. R. ARAN. (6s. 
mans.) 


(3s. 6d. net. Muller.) 
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GERMAN FOR SIXTH-FORM AND 


ADULT BEGINNERS. An Introduction to 
German Language, Literature and Landscape. By 
M. L. Barker, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in German, 
University of Edinburgh. Illustrated by Lore 
Holtz. 5s. 6d. 


“ For a very long time there has been a demand for a German 
course suitable in matter and presentation for adult students, 
and this book certainly seems to be what is needed. Its aim is 
pony cultural, for it gives good and accurate ideas on German 
ife and civilization, while teaching the language. It is 
charmingly illustrated.’’"—A.M.A. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS to 
tliustrate the above book are available 


BASIC GERMAN READER FOR 
BEGINNERS. With Questions, Selected Idioms 
and Complete Vocabulary. By M. L. Barker, 
M.A., Ph.D. Second impression. Numerous illustra- 
tions. 2s. 6d. 


MODERN GERMAN TEXTS FOR RAPID | 


READING. Abridged and adapted as Rapid- 
readers, with Questions, Selected Idioms and 
Vocabulary, by M. L. Barker, M.A., Ph.D., and 
Fritz Wolcken, Ph.D. 1s. each. 


No. 1. DAS GEHEIMNIS DES JANNSHOFS. 
Von Franz Bauer. (Second Impression.) 


No. 2. KLICK AUS DEM SPIELZEUGLADEN. 
Von Friedrich Schnack. 


No. 3. NEUE JUGEND. Eight Short Stories. 


“ Dr. Barker and her collaborator are to be congratulated on 
their choice of material, which, we are sure, will find favour in 
the eyes of teachers of German.”"—Scotttsh Educational Journal. 


BASIC GERMAN FOR SCIENCE 


STUDENTS. With vocabulary and English 
Translations of the German Passages. By M. L. 
Barker, M.A., Ph.D. Third Edition. 6s. net. 


FIRST GERMAN COURSE. By C. E. 
Stockton, M.A., Senior Modern Languages Master, 
Bedford School. 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN VERSE FOR SCHOOLS. 
Compiled by C. E. Stockton, M.A. Is. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LIMITED 
and of all 


HEPEER 
(TYT 


HEFFER’S PUBLICATIONS 


FRENCH INTONATION EXERCISES. 
By H. Klinghardt and M. de Fourmestraux. 
Translated and adapted for English Readers by 
M. L. Barker, M.A., Ph.D. Intonation of Two 
Dialogues analysed by E. M. Stéphan. Second 
Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS to illustrate the above : 
Five double-sided 10-inch Records, Spoken by E. M. 
STÉPHAN. (By arrangement with the Linguaphone 
Institute.) Complete in Album (with pamphlet). 
30s. net. l 


A GRAMMAR OF SPOKEN ENGLISH. 
On a strictly Phonetic basis. By H. E. Palmer, 
D.Litt. Second Edition. Revised by the Author 
with the assistance of F. G. Blandford, M.A. 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE PHONETICS OF ENGLISH. By Ida 
C. Ward, D.Lit. Third revised and enlarged edition. 
Illustrated. 5s. net. 


“ This book gives the Training Colleges something they have 
badly needed, and many practising teachers will be glad to 
have it.”—Education. 


A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH INTONA- 


TION. By Lilias E. Armstrong, B.A., and Ida 
F Ward, D.Lit. Second Edition. Second Impression. 
8. net. 


THREE GRAMOPHONE RECORDS to illustrate the 
above. Price 8s. each or 24s. the set. 


MUSIC WORK IN THE SCHOOL. 
A Handbook for Class Teachers. By Helen V. S. 
Roberts, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Foreword by 
Ernest Read, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.O. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE WOOD. An Outline of Christianity. By a 
Member of C.S.M.V. Foreword by Bishop 
Neville Talbot, D.D. Second Edition, revised. 
Illustrative tail-pieces. Boards, 3s. 6d. net; Cloth, 
4s. 6d. net. 


In Preparation 


PAGEANT OF ENGLAND’S MUSIC. 
By Percy M. Young, M.A., Mus.D., Musical 
Adviser to the Stoke-on-Trent Education Committee. 
16 Illustrations. Probably 6s. net. 


At a time when English music flourishes as it has not flourished 
for three hundred years, a book of this nature is welcome. The 
author’s aim is to make more familiar the loveliest scenes of 
England’s cultural landscape. The relationship between music 
and the sister arts is discussed in a fascinating manner and vivid 
pictures of English life serve to show how all art is in some 7 
Measure an interpretation of life. This book, written in non- 
technical language, should appeal to all who are interested in 
and responsible for our musical renaissance. | 
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A Grouped-Frequency French Word List: based on the French 
‘Word Book of Vander Beke 
By M. WEstT and Prof. O. F. Bonn. 
I.: University of Chicago Press ; 
bridge University Press.) 

French Idioms and Figurative Phrases, with many Quotations 
By J. O. KETTRIDGE. (5s. net. Routledge.) 

Fourth Year French 
By J. WALMSLEY. 


(5s. net. Chicago, 
London: Cam- 


(2s. gd. Longmans.) 


MUSIC 
Sulte of Eighteenth Century Tunes 
Arranged and Edited for Junior String Orchestra, with 
Optional Piano, by Epīru ROWLAND. (Score, 2s. 
String Parts, 4d. each. Piano, 1s. Oxford University 


Press.) 
PHILOSOPHY 
The Values of Life : Essays on the Circles and Centres of Duty 
By E. BARKER. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


PSYCHOLOGY : 
The Group Mind : a Sketch of the Principles of Collective Psycho- 
logy, with some Attempt to apply them to the Interpretation of 
National Life and Character 


By Prof. W. McDouGaLL. Cheap Edition. (7s. 6d. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Mentai Tests : their History, Principles and Applications 
By Prof. F. N. FREEMAN. Revised Edition. (ros. 6d. 
net. Harrap.) 

Moral Problems of Mental Defect : a Thesis offered in part Fulfil- 
ment of the Requirements for a Doctorate in the Theological 


Faculty, Heythorp College, Oxon. 
By Prof. J. S. CamMack. (The Bellarmine Series, 2.) 
(7s. 6d. Oates & Washbourne.) 
How You Grow Up: an Introduction to Psychology for Young 
People and their Parents 
By V. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Experimental Psychology 
By R. S. WoopwortTH. (18s. net. Methuen.) 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
ve p areay to Triumph : the World Church in the World 
risis 
By B. MaTHEws. (2s. Edinburgh House Press.) 

The Daily Service : Prayers and Hymns for Schools 
Words Edition. Prayers edited by Canon G. W. 
Briccs. Hymns edited by P. DEARMER, R. V. 
WILLIAMS, M. SHAW and Canon G. W. Briacs. (Cloth 
Boards, 1s. Limp Cloth, 9d. Oxford University Press ; 
London: Humphrey Milford.) 

i. Christ 
By the Very Rev. Dr. W. R. MATTHEWS. 

2. Mohammed 
By Prof. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

(What Did They Teach ?) (5s. net each. Blackie.) 

The Price of Leadership 
By J. M. Murry. 
Press.) 

Escape or Freedom ? Six Addresses on Prayer given at the Triennial 
Mission to Cambridge University, 1939 
By E. ABBOTT. (2s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 

From School to College : a Study of the Transition Experience 
Conducted by L. B. HALE, in co-operation with D. W. 
BAILEY, G.H. MENKE, D. De K. RuGu, G. E. SCHLESSER. 
Edited by H. HARTSHORNE. (Yale Studies in Religious 
Education.) (16s. net. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford ; 
Oxford University Press.) 

Catechism Stories: a Teachers’ Aid-book to accompany the 
Abbreviated Catechism 
By Rev. F. H. DRINKWATER. The Creed. 
(2s. 6d. Oates & Washbourne.) 


SCIENCE 
Other Men’s Lives : a Study of Primitive Peoples 
By Sir GEORGE DUNBAR. (2s. 6d. The Scientific Book 
Club.) 
The Drama of Weather 
By Sir NAPIER SHAW. Second Edition. 
Cambridge University Press.) 


(2s. 6d. net. Howe.) 


(5s. Student Christian Movement 
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(ros. 6d. net. 
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Man the Slave and Master 
By M. GRAUBARD. (Ios. 6d. net. Dent.) 
An Introduction to Modern Genetics 
By Dr. C. H. WADDINGTON. (18s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Geology of London and South-East England 
By G. M. DaviEs. (7s. 6d. net. 
Easy Lessons in Nature Study 
By D. WiLtiaMs and W. CAMPBELL. (Book r. Limp 
Cloth, 1s. 4d.; Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d. Book 2: Limp 


Murby.) 


Cloth, 1s. 6d.; Cloth Boards, 1s. 9d. Humphrey 
Milford: Oxford University Press.) 

Animals as Friends, and How to Keep Them 
By MARGARET SHAW and J. FISHER. (6s. net. Dent.) 


Transfer of Training in Chemistry 
By Evetyn L. MupceE. (The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Education, No. 26.) ($1.25. Baltimore : 
Johns Hopkins Press.) 

Introduction to Floral Mechanism 
By Dr. S. G. Jones. (10s. net. Blackie.) 

The Fundamentals of Chemical Thermodynamics 
By Dr. J. A. V. BUTLER. Part1: Elementary Theory 
and Electrochemistry. (7s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

A Hundred Years of Medicine 
By W. E. B. Lvioyp. 
Scientific Book Club.) 


OFFICIAL AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
University of Leeds 
(a) List of Publications and Abstracts of Theses by 
Members of the University during Session 1937-38. 
(b) Thirty-Fourth Report, 1937-38. 
Board of Education 
Vacation Courses in England and Wales and Scotland, 


2nd Impression. (2s. 6d. 


1939. (6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 
The pa Case : Big Business, Higher Education and Organized 
Labour 


Report of an Investigation made by the National 
Academic Freedom Committee of the American 
Federation of Teachers into the Causes of the recent 
Dismissal of Prof. Philip O. Keeney, Librarian, from 
Montana State University, and the Role played by 
certain Business and Political Interests in the Affairs 
oí the University. (Chicago, Ill. : American Federation 
of Teachers.) 

The international Youth Hostel Guide, 1939 
Compiled by D. G. Morr. (1s. David Macdonald Ltd., 
74 Hanover Street, Edinburgh, 2.) 

The Ling Physical Education Association 
Fortieth Annual Report, 1938. 

London County Council 
(a) The London Education Service: being che Tenth 
Edition of The Organization of Education in London. 
(1s. 

(b) Fundamental Statistics, 1937-38. (6d. King.) 
Sight for To-morrow: Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc., 1938 

Franco in Barcelona 
(3d. United Editorial Ltd.) 
The Public and Preparatory Schools Year Book, 1939 
Edited by C. H. DEANE, A. P. W. DEANE and L. W. 
TAYLOR. (ros. 6d. net. Deane, The Year Book Press.) 
City of Birmingham 
Official Handbook, 1939. Compiled and Edited by 
L. W. FAULKNER. (Birmingham : Information Bureau) 
Civil Service Commission 
Pamphlet containing Papers in English set in certain 
Civil Service Examinations. Fifth Series. (1s. 3d. net. 
H.M.S.O.) 
Holland, Nazi Germany and Great Britain 
By P. Desock. (“ Friends of Europe ” Publications.) 
(3d. Friends of Europe.) 
Board of Education 
(a) Circular 1467: Air Raid Precautions in Schools. 
(b) List 172: Training Colleges in England and Wales 
recognized by the Board. (2s. net each. H.M.S.O.) 
Conference of Educational Associations held at University College, 


London 
Twenty-Seventh Annual Report, 1939. (4s. 6d.) 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


\ Ñ THEN Circular 1464 was issued toward the end of 
last year, many misgivings were expressed as to 

the effect it would have on secondary schools. The 
The Joint Joint Committee of the Four Secondary 

Four and Associations has recently conducted an 
Circular 1464, ÌnQuIry the results of which show that 

| such misgivings were fully justified. 
Out of 408 replies received, 310 reported restrictive 
effects, and examination of the returns showed that both 
the schools where definite restrictions are taking place, 
and those in which such restrictions are probable, are 
widely distributed. Many schools where much needed 
development and expansion is arrested are in areas which 
will act as receiving areas in the event of a national 
emergency. These schools would be expected to act as 
foci round which the continued education of the evacuated 
secondary school pupils could be organized. It is, there- 
fore, regrettable that they should be prevented from 
securing premises adequate for their own present needs. 
In view of the pressure put upon schools in Circular 
1445 to develop opportunities for increased physical 
training, the Joint Committee deplores the fact that 
thirty-two schools reporting definite restrictions and 
thirty-eight reporting probable restrictions state that 
these will prevent the building or the enlargement of 


necessary gymnasia. 


(OME typical cases are mentioned as examples of 
what is going on. In one school whose premises 
have twice been condemned at full inspections plans for 
a new building have been stopped. 

Some Examples. The premises at another school were 
condemned fifteen years ago. Since 

then the numbers have largely increased, and hut class- 
tooms have been added. New buildings were under 
consideration last year, but it is now doubtful whether 
plans will be approved. In a third case, the site of the 
school is undermined and the building has been damaged 
by subsidence, but the plans for a new school have been 
returned to the local education authority by the Board 


for reconsideration in the light of the circular. These 
examples are taken from sixty-seven cases in which the 
proposed extensions have arisen out of condemnations 
and recommendations made at general inspections of the 
school. We have said enough to make it clear that the 
Joint Four have performed a very valuable service in 
calling attention to the effects of the Circular. It would, 
no doubt, be unreasonable to look for great expansion 
at such a time as the present. But ordinary progress 
ought to continue, and we trust that the Board of 
Education will be persuaded to reverse a policy which is 
having such far-reaching and disastrous effects. 


HE Education Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress has now examined the Spens Report, 

and the T.U.C. have issued a statement in which its 
suggestions are analysed and criticized. 


oe pia The document is rather long, but among 
ea other things it welcomes the proposals 


that there should be universal provision 
for secondary education, equality of status between all 
secondary schools, a closer relationship between the 
curriculum and the everyday life of the child; that fees 
should be abolished and that in the meantime the 100 per 
cent special place system should be adopted ; and that 


compulsory inspection of all private schools should be 


introduced without further delay. Criticism, however, is 
not lacking. The recommendation that there should be 
three types of secondary school in preference to a system 
of multilateral schools is regretted. Failure to recom- 
mend an adequate system of maintenance allowances 
is condemned, as is the proposed totally inadequate 
provision of grammar school places for only 15 per cent 
of elementary school children. Any move in the direction 
of specialized vocational training should be made with 
great caution and without prejudice to the general 
education of the child. It is urged that the Board should 
not, on the ground of expense, set aside the fundamental 
administrative proposals of the Report, without which 
universal and equal secondary education cannot be 
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secured. There is no doubt that some of these criticisms 
will be widely endorsed. 


“THE report of the Board of Education, just issued 
under the title Education in 1938, for the most part 
quite naturally follows familiar lines, especially in the 
Th „ matter of statistical records. One ofthe 

e Board's : ; ; 
Report. most interesting sections of the report 
is that which sets forth, in a few 
clearly written paragraphs, the history and present 
position as regards the School Certificate examination. 
The new conditions recommended by the Secondary 
Schools Examinations Council, and approved by the 
Board, for the award of the First School Certificate, are 
stated. One point emphasized in this year’s report is 
the growing demand for technical education. The num- 
ber of students attending courses for further education 
has increased substantially during the year under review, 
but the proportion released from their occupation during 
the day in order to attend classes is still a very small 
proportion of those who attend in their own time in the 
evening. The reference to the Spens Report is appre- 
ciative but only formal. It will be dealt with in the next 

annual report. 


NoT long ago, at a public inquiry into the licensing 

laws, a witness made a remarkable statement. 
What you have to remember, he said, is that in these 
days the English barmaid is a lady. 
What he meant was that the business 
of a modern public-house is as respect- 
ably conducted as the business of a draper’s shop, and 
he was right. So much for quiet unheeded reform. But 
now comes a portent, the end of which no man can 
foretell. To give it its brief and pithy name, it is 
Poetry in Pubs—the benign work of a body known as 
the Committee for Verse and Prose Recitation. The 
efforts of the Committee, since its inception in June, 
1937, to share with the tavern public some of the best in 
poetry and drama, have been crowned with success. 
There has been no need to play down to the tavern 
audience, which enjoys poetry that is universal in its 
appeal, and drama which (to quote a recent article in 
The Times) is neither the crude stuff of the barnstormer 
nor the vapid stuff of the West End theatre. The 
movement started with a performance of Twelfth Night in 
a tavern at Downham, S.E., and since then its promoters 
have never looked back. In all but a few instances 
the landlord has been the movement’s best friend. 


“ Poetry in 
Pubs.” 


But to what causes are to be attributed the change in 

the habits and outlook of the people exemplified by 
the success of Committee for Verse and Prose Recitation 
and “Poetry in Pubs.’’? We venture 
to say that no such movement would 
have been possible but for the founda- 
tions laid in the schools, where reading aloud and dramatic 
representation have for some years been better cultivated 
than ever before. More and more do the best teachers 
of literature, when they are not hampered by the 
requirements of examinations, convey to their pupils 


And its General 
Significance. 
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what the Spens Report calls that “‘ inward glow which 
warms all those who come into contact with it ”. These 
very words were quoted by a speaker at the English 
Association’s conference referred to in our last number. 
And they were quoted only to be denounced as “‘ a mist 
of words ” where “ exact guidance ” was expected. It 
is a relief to be assured by the editor of English that the 
speaker in question had no claim to speak for the English 
Association. We cannot imagine the Association, at 
this time of day, standing for the proposition that a 
love of great literature can ever be cultivated by means 
of written examinations on set books. And if the 
teaching of literature does not result in a love of literature 
it is naught. We wish, by the way, that the English 
Association,. well known for its distinguished work in 
literary history and criticism, would seriously take up 
the educational aspect of the subject. In this respect 
its organ, English, does not show up favourably in com- 
parison with History, the organ of the Historical 
Association. 


WE referred in our last issue, with approval, to the 

recommendations of the Spens Report that 
English literature shall be only an optional subject in the 
School Certificate Examination, and 
that the study of set books should no 
longer be prescribed by the examiners. 
A prominent member of the English Association, writing 
in The Times Educational Supplement, says that these 
recommendations mean that teachers of English are now 
asked “‘ to divorce the teaching of the English language 
from the teaching of literature ’’ and “ to make précis 
writing, analysis, and pedantic, spurious and arbitrary 
English grammar a substitute for live authors and real 
books”. He adds that “‘ the aim of this retrograde policy 
seems to be to make English a merely utilitarian instead 
of a cultural subject’. The final paragraph of his letter 
contains the amazing statement that “The Spens 
Report has dissuaded even those who do read from 
reading anything thoroughly ’’. This is not a criticism: 
it is a travesty of the recommendations in the Spens 
Report. Every competent teacher of English, whether 
he has read Croce’s Aesthetic or not, knows that impres- 
sion and expression must go together. The writers of the 
Spens Report believe that aesthetic appreciation cannot 
be effectively tested by examination, and that teachers 


English Literature 
and Examinations. 


of English have sufficient mastery of their subject to be 


trusted to choose books for both intensive and extensive 
reading by their pupils. To argue that the abolition of 
books prescribed by external examiners means the end 
of literary training in schools is an unwarrantable 
aspersion upon the intelligence and competence of 
teachers of English. 


“THE May issue of the Universities Review, the organ 

of the Association of University Teachers, reprints 
the presidential address of Prof. L. F. Bates, of Notting- 
ham University College. According 
to the University Grants Committee, 
there were 3,168 full-time university 
teachers in England and Wales in 1936-37, of whom 729 


University 
Teachers. 
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were professors. If Oxford and Cambridge and the 
medical schools are excluded, the number is reduced to 
2,723, of whom 530 are professors. The membership of 
the Association in 1937-38 was 1,836, say 70 per cent of 
those “ who can reasonably be expected to take an 
active interest ” in the work of the Association, exclusive 
of the two oldest universities. Oxford and Cambridge 
tend to hold aloof, especially Oxford. These Univer- 
sities “ enjoy a greater degree of self-government, better 
research facilities and financial rewards”. Blessed, 
should they not bless the efforts of those working for 
better conditions in the younger universities? The 
apathy of Reading and Sheffield is inexplicable. The 
President concluded his address by expressing his 
belief in the “ great and important future” of the 
Association. 


"THE President’s address was almost exclusively a 
recruiting appeal and the opportunity was missed 
for a discussion of questions of university education, apart 
from the economic status of universit 
psd . ê  teachersand theconditions of their ae 
` The Universities Review itself gives no 
clue to these problems, save in the terms of reference of 
numerous sub-committees. There are articles on 
Graduate Studies in the United States, on Istanbul 
University, on Deccan College Institute. Who is doing 
constructive thinking in university education? Even 
when a specific question arises, such as conscription in 
relation to university students, the Government appears 
to act without expert advice. One subject makes a 
special appeal to this Journal. We wish to see the 
class-rooms of our universities and university colleges 
better filled with eager students. The number of pupils 
in some of the provincial universities and colleges is 
lamentably small. This is a task that both central and 
local education authorities should tackle. 


‘THE problem of unemployment is a standing challenge 
to our civilization, and one aspect of it is as dis- 
creditable to certain employers as it is to the State that 
Blind Alley tolerates it. This evil—blind-alley 
Employment. employment—is once more emphasized 
in the Annual Report of the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board. The major cause of persistent 
unemployment among young men is seen to be their 
lack of skill or training due to their having entered a 
“ blind alley ” at 14 to 15 and then, when they should be 
ready to flower into useful and productive work, being 
turned adrift at 18. Every social worker is familiar with 
the facts of this scandal and knows that employers 
without any social responsibility discharge their youths 
untrained at 18 so as not to have to pay them adult 
wages. Until we are prepared to forbid blind alley 
employment and are ready to substitute part-time or 
full-time technical training we shall still continue to 
waste thousands of young lives. Educationists have too 
long been silent about this evil and it is time they 
bestirred themselves and called for its permanent 
abolition. 
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NE effect of the disturbed international situation has 
been to reduce sharply the openings for employ- 

ment in the City of London. The annual report of the 
Headmasters’ Employment Committee 


palsies emphasizes that last year was the worst 
Secondary : f adi e 
Schoolboys: ` SRCE: -1933 208 -IMAME Poses SOE 


secondary schoolboys, of whom no less 
than 1,100 were on its registers at the end of last 
September. Technical careers attract a larger propor- 
tion of boys (now ro per cent of the openings) and 
inquiry shows that boys placed in the engineering 
industry seven to nine years ago are doing well and are 
earning good salaries. The moral of this report is that 
the whole of the United Kingdom ought to be covered by 
similar committees. There are still large areas, parti- 
cularly in the Midlands and the North, which would 
benefit by copying this excellent scheme of co-operation 
between schoolmasters and the Employment Committees 
of the Ministry of Labour and of the Education 
Authorities. 


LTHOUGH the British Association was in its earliest 
days the subject of some of Charles Dickens’ less 
successful jokes, it has a splendid record in popularizing 
science among the people. When it 
established last year a division to study 
the Social and International Relations 
of Science, the purpose was to study the impact of 
science on society and to encourage the application of 
science to promote the well-being of mankind. It is 
questionable whether these admirable purposes will be 
gained by the mere duplication of the addresses that 
have been arranged recently on such subjects as nutrition, 
or the dietetic value of milk. True progress in this vital 
matter of the impact of science on society can best come 
after actual research into specific problems. One such 
problem that the new Division might well undertake 
is a scientific analysis of the effectiveness and utility 
of the curriculum in our main types of schools, 
elementary, central, junior technical and secondary. 


The British 
Association. 


JE PUCATIONAL research in England and Wales is 

still in its infancy. Although a few progressive 
local authorities, certain university training depart- 
ments, teachers’ associations and educa- 
tional organizations are conducting a 
good deal of what may be broadly 
described as educational research, nevertheless it is 
uncoordinated and sporadic. Moreover, it lacks official 
recognition and needs some such stimulus as Scotland, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa happily possess 
in their Research Councils (which in each country ori- 
ginated as a result of the wise encouragement of the 
Carnegie Foundation). It is therefore welcome news 
that the Education Section of the British Association has 
set up a committee to consider and report on the possi- 
bilities of organizing and developing educational research 
in this country, and it is to be hoped that the committee’s 
report will be soon available and that it will contain 
constructive suggestions. 


Educational 
Research. 
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“THE publication this month by the Scottish Research 

Council of a volume of Studies in Arithmetic is a 
timely reminder of the research that is being carried on 
north of the Border. Here is a volume 
that deals with a matter of immediate 
importance to the schools. Like most 
of the truly valuable research that is being conducted, 
it is the work of a team who have concentrated on one 
topic under a vigorous leader. Activities of this kind 
are not open to the charge that is sometimes levelled 
at educational research—that it is remote from the class- 
room. We should remember that the term “‘ research 
in education ” is not restricted to academic inquiries 
into purely psychological problems but that it also covers 
inquiries which have a direct bearing on the schools, 
such as examinations, nutrition, vocational guidance, 
curriculum, and methods of recording and following-up 
a pupil’s progress. 


A Scottish 
Example. 


“THE Delegacy of the University of London Institute 

of Education did well to issue, on the occasion of 
the formal opening of the new buildings, a descriptive 
booklet including a historical sketch by 
Sir Percy Nunn, and a comprehensive 
statement of the present organization 
and possible developments. The development of the 
homeless London Day Training College of 1902 into the 
magnificently housed Institute of Education of 1939 is 
impressive, and provides, incidentally, an illustration of 
the greatness of the Act of 1902. One of the features 
which give the Institute its unique status in our educa- 
tional system is its oversea division, the existence of 
which enables persons from all parts of the empire who 
wish to pursue an advanced study of education, including 
educational administration, to find what they want in 
London. Among the serious needs of the Institute is 
that of establishing closer, more regular, and more fruitful 
relations with continental countries. The needs of the 
Institute are great, and its expansion is inevitable, 
provided the necessary funds are forthcoming. In 
financing its premises on so munificent a scale, the 
London County Council has given the Institute something 
to live up to. Reading between the lines of this report, 
one gathers that that process is very far indeed from being 
complete. 


The Institute 
of Education. 


[DURING recent years the number of students 

coming from the colonies and dependencies to 
take university courses in this country has increased 
beyond expectations. In 1938 there 


S Colonial were nearly 150 students from Africa 
tudents in f , r 
England.* and Malaya studying at English univer- 


sities; in addition to these there were 
many students in secondary schools and in institutions 
which prepare them for entrance to universities. Besides 
these students, furthermore, there were a great many 
students from the dependencies who come to England 


* Based on the report of the Colonial Students’ Committee, 
Colonial No. 161, by kind permission of the Controller of H.M. 
Stationery Office. 
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with insufficient information about conditions of entry 
into schools and universities, and who, as a consequence, 
had to be repatriated. It is of obvious importance to 
the smooth running of the relations between Britain 
and her dependencies that students from the colonies 
who come to this country and are admitted to the univer- 
sities should be happy in their life and work whilst in 
England, and it is therefore important that some 
organization should be set up to supervise their welfare. 
It is equally important that there should be established 
in the dependencies themselves bureaux of information 
to which those intending to come to England for study 
can apply for information, so that they may be sure 
they have the right qualifications and sufficient funds 
to follow the desired courses of study. 


[T seems to be advisable that the organization which 

looks after the welfare of these students whilst in 

England and provides information to intending students 

The Vidor should not be a department of Govern- 

L ment : it is preferable that it should be 
eague. boas : 

a voluntary organization clearly inter- 
ested in the personal needs of individual people of the 
dependencies so that the organization should have their 
full confidence. To discuss these problems a special 
committee was set up by the Colonial Office, which has 
recently prepared a full report upon the matter (Colonial 
pamphlet No. 161). After considering the claims of 
various organizations which might be able to arrange 
appropriate facilities, it was eventually decided that the 
Victoria League was the most suitable. It is a voluntary 
organization, Empire wide in its scope, without restric- 
tion of race or colour, and it has already acquired 
valuable experience in this kind of work. The recom- 
mendations in the report have been accepted in prin- 
ciple by the Secretary of State for the Colonies and 
commended by him to Colonial Governments. 


s; THEY recognized the necessity for giving him every 

available opportunity for improving his mind.” 
Mr. Hore Belisha’s words should be graven in gold on 
the portals of every training camp for 
militiamen. We attach more impor- 
tance to opportunities for private study 
than to well-intentioned attempts of the War Office to 
promote general uplift by means of lantern lectures and 
cinema films. Standard works of reference should be 
available and encouragement given for correspondence 
courses. Military training is necessarily a fatiguing 
business in a physical sense. The best we can hope is 
that professional and technical students will not retro- 
gress on the mental side. Unless serious injustice is to 
be done to some militiamen, it seems that there will 
have to be important adjustments in the competitive 
examination system for higher appointments to the 
Civil Service—reforms which are desirable on other 
grounds as well. In addition, there is no reason why 
officer training should not be provided for a con- 
siderable proportion of militiamen after a modicum of 
training in the ranks. If this principle were accepted, 
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the need for providing ample and generous educa- 
tional facilities during training would have to be borne 
in mind. 


W ates has sought a religious concordat for many 

years. For almost thirty years the pilgrims have 
trodden wearily along the “ Pilgrim’s Way,” but there 
have been more “ups and downs” 


ee than there are in the road from 
WE " Haverfordwest to St. David’s. Always 


sectarian differences have stood in the 
way. The old School Board elections were fought almost 
exclusively on the denominational issue. The Balfour 
Act, which ‘‘ put the Church schools on the rates ” 
produced the ‘‘ Welsh Revolt.” But these and the 
bitter fight on “ Welsh Disestablishment ” are seen now 
only as the battle-honours on faded flags. Strange that 
a nation so concerned about religion, as is Wales, should 
not have been foremost in securing its establishment in 
the schools. The Education Act of 1936, with its aid 
to Church Senior Schools, scarcely produced a protest 
in Wales, and now the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church of Wales has unanimously accepted the 
conclusions arrived at by the general committee on 
mutual co-operation and understanding, over which 
the Bishop of St. David’s presided, on the question of 
religious instruction in day schools. There is goodwill 
in the air, but hard facts are becoming clear and the 
hard facts are the gradual passing out of Church schools 
and a serious decline in membership of churches and 
Sunday schools. 


ACK PETERSEN, former Empire and British 
heavyweight boxing champion, did doughty deeds in 


“the ring” which he so much adorned. It is charac- 
teristic of him that he has avoided the 

p ee nto Punch-drunk ” and “ cauliflower ear ” 
Physical stage into which so many champions 
Training in decline and is devoting himself, whilst 
Wales. still in years of physical and mental 


perfection, to the development and 
expansion of physical education in Wales. A famous 
Welsh industrial firm, Messrs. Guest, Keen & Nettlefold, 
is establishing what promises to be one of the finest 
sports grounds in the country, and has appointed Jack 
Petersen as its first sports secretary. The intention is 
not only to make this centre one of the finest examples 
of “industrial welfare ” but also to attract to it all 
forms of national and international sporting competition. 
Where more staid and prosaic forms of official persuasion 
have only partly succeeded, the attraction of a famous 
and popular sporting personality may direct the attention 
of Welsh youth to the delights of physical perfection and 
skill. It will be a good day for Wales when, to use an 
expression from the terminology of football, a higher 
proportion of those “ on the touchline ” will be capable 
of a good game “ on the field ”. Would it not be a good 
thing to disqualify a person from membership of a 
physical fitness committee if his waistline exceeded 
“x” inches ? 
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"TBE third session of the Newbattle Abbey College of 
Adult Education is about to come to an end. 
Reviewing the doubts and hesitations which Scotland 
had over the intentions which Lord 
Lothian expressed when he made the 
gift, one cannot but feel that he and his 
supporters in this venture must be thoroughly convinced 
that they were right. The facts speak for themselves. 
The College opened in January, 1937, with twenty-two 
students. In the session about to close there have been 
fifty. In addition to regular courses, designed for the 
individual needs of the students, in literature, philosophy, 
economics, languages, various activities have been under- 
taken including, a few days ago, the formal opening of a 
little theatre, transformed and equipped by the students 
themselves in the stables of the mansion house. One 
notable feature is the summer schools which have been 
held for a period covering nearly a month. This year the 
school will begin on July 8. Its programme is most 
attractive and should make a wide appeal to members of 
W.E.A. and similar classes. Special lectures are to be 
given by Prof. J. Dover Wilson, Miss Margaret Cole, the 
Warden, Mr. A. G. Fraser, and the Master of Balliol. 


Adult Education 
in Scotland. 


[HE Educational Institute of Scotland are busy at the 

present time with reforms in education. They 
have completed reports on the primary school, and the 
junior secondary school, and will 
shortly add a third on the senior 
secondary school. In his presidential 
address at the annual general meeting held on June 9g, 
Dr. George Pratt Insh emphasized the fact that the time 
for complacency about Scottish education was past and, 
in a stirring address, called on his fellow teachers to aid 
the Institute by every means in their power to remove 
the reproach that Scotland is lagging behind other 
countries in its provision of, for example, nursery 
schools, camp schools and in the general housing of its 
school population. The issues which he raises are open 
to challenge. In provision of nursery schools it cannot 
be said that Scotland is bringing up the rear, while not 
all Scottish education authorities will feel themselves 
open to the accusation of backwardness in the building 
of new schools. We look forward to the issue of these 
reports which are understood to be deliberately provo- 
cative in their attitude. 


Reform in 
Education. 


“TBE conditions of award of the Leaving Certificate 

of the Scottish Education Department from 1940 
onwards are now published in Circular 62 (1939). That 
they will meet with universal approval 


The New is unlikely. The Department have 
eae striven hard to meet the criticism of 


their present regulations extended from 
various quarters. Every candidate, for example, must 
take a special paper in arithmetic in order, presumably, 
to satisfy the business man. History and geography are 
given a much more dignified place than they previously 
had and the Department hope that the long advocated 
claims of these subjects, made by their protagonists in 
university and other quarters, will be justified by results. 
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Briefly, the conditions are that every pupil must take 
the arithmetic paper together with English and four 
other subjects. Every pupil must take either history 
or geography on at least the lower standard and the 
“ minimum presentation ” is in two subjects on the 
higher and three on the lower standard. The choice is 
wide and ample provision is made for the non-academic 
candidate. The criticism that preparation for the Leaving 
Certificate is stifling initiative in the schools will not be 
lessened by what is, in effect, an extension and not a 
diminution of the number of subjects to be taken. But 
this, at least, can be said, that the Department have tried 
to assuage conflicting interests, and, where the schools are 
properly staffed, there should be little difficulty in 
meeting the needs alike of pupils who are bent on 
university study and those other equally important 
pupils who are hoping to embark on courses in com- 
merce and industry, art, domestic science, physical 
education and the like. 


THE referendum has recently been invoked at Oxford. 

Four thousand undergraduates were invited to 
deliver their opinions, of whom a thousand replied. 
About half admitted economizing on 
food for financial reasons. Nearly half 
found the regulations for University 
discipline “ acceptable,” though exception was taken to 
the gate-fines system, to the regulations for the admission 
of women to men’s colleges, and to the ban on public- 
houses and bars. As to lectures, many were considered 
useless, especially those that duplicated information 
given in text-books. Seven hundred and fifty-eight voted 
in favour of an undergraduate council, and 349 against. 
All this provides refreshing evidence that Oxford has 
become the home of new causes. There is no reason 
why customs should compete with buildings in 
immutability. 


Referendum at 
Oxford. 


“THIS month the Oxford University Press are issuing 
the first two or three booklets in a new series of 
pamphlets on World Affairs. They say that there has 

been evidence in Great Britain and 


Niii Si throughout the British Empire of the 
Woda PE need for restating certain historical 


facts. “In a world deafened by con- 
tinual propaganda, objective and disinterested learning 
can perform a particular service. Such questions as the 
causes and the course of the Great War of 1914-1918, 
the circumstances surrounding the Armistice, the rights 
and wrongs of the Treaty of Versailles, its subsequent 
revision and the payment of reparations, are matters on 
which it is clearly important that the general public 
should be truthfully informed. There are other con- 
temporary problems on which propaganda is continually 
exercised and which are equally important—the merits 
of economic self-sufficiency ; the population problems 
of Europe and the demand for lebensraum ; the present 
position of the British Empire and its relations with the 
outside world ; the general question of relations between 
different nationalities and the morality which governs 
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these relations.” These pamphlets will be of great 
interest to teachers. 


(ROWING interest is being taken in methods of 

rapidly testing and gauging public opinion. In 
the U.S.A. considerable importance is now attached to 
results such as those obtained by the 
straw-votes of the Literary Digest, 
the extensive surveys of the Fortune 
magazine and, above all, by the statistical investigations 
of Dr. George Gallup’s “ American Institute of Public 
Opinion ”. The “ mass observation ” movement has 
attempted somewhat the same tasks in Great Britain 
and, some six months ago, shortly after the September 
crisis, ‘‘The British Institute of Public Opinion” 
started work. The latter is under the general direction 
of Dr. George Gallup, and uses methods very similar to 
those which have given reliable results in the States. 
The results of its inquiries are published in the 
News Chronicle. Some improvements in technique will 
certainly come before long, and it will then be more easy 
to estimate the public reaction to affairs and policy. 
This development raises new problems in statesmanship. 
For a democratic Government is supposed to act in 
accordance with the wishes of the electorate, and its 
conduct should reflect the dictates of public opinion. 
If the latter changes and veers hike the wind, how can the 
Government follow a stable and consistent policy ? 
Once again, in a new context, one sees clearly that it is 


Education and 
Public Opinion. 


not possible to uphold democratic forms without a 


highly educated people. For it is by education that 
feelings are stabilized, and steadfast, independent 
characters are nurtured. Nor can our schools nowadays 
avoid the study of current affairs and of the problems of 
the modern world. 


F VEN cinemas are affected by the examination season. 

Recently, the Tatler Theatre in Charing Cross 
Road has again arranged four special revision pro- 
grammes for Matriculation and School 
Certificate candidates. The films 
shown dealt with history and geo- 
graphy, botany, zoology and general science. On each 
occasion some seven or eight films, most of them made by 
Gaumont-British, were shown and the programme lasted 
about two hours. A few examples of the titles of these 
films will serve to indicate the diversity of topics in- 
cluded: Medieval Village, Expansion of Germany, 
How Plants Feed, Earthworm, Electrostatics. Educa- 
tional films, in general, have not been planned or made 


Films for 
Matriculation. 


_to be shown in this way, and it is an exhausting business 


to watch so many at a sitting. To be used to full 
advantage, films need class-room discussion and careful 
preparatory and follow-up work. Nevertheless, they 
are undoubtedly useful also for quick revision, and it is 
certain that those who attended the shows at the 
Tatler Theatre derived benefit from them. At any rate, 
the fact that many boys and girls paid a shilling each 
to view educational films on a Saturday morning is a 
striking testimony to the attractiveness of this new 
medium of instruction. 
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UNIVERSITY STUDENTS AND MILITARY TRAINING 


TE E Government’s decision to allow students pursuing 
courses of advanced studies at universities and 
elsewhere to postpone their military training until the 
conclusion of their courses has received a warm welcome. 
But the further proposal that students intending to 
enter the universities after next October should do their 
military service before starting their studies is being 
much criticized. Headmasters, naturally, would 
regard the withdrawal of their senior pupils at 
Easter instead of at the end of the school year, 
as involving serious loss both to the schools and 
to the pupils. Many letters have appeared in The 
Times on this subject. Mr. Spencer Leeson, Chairman 
of the Headmasters’ Conference and Headmaster of 
Winchester, has expressed the serious concern of that 
body at this proposed antedating of service. The 
Headmasters of Rugby, Eton, Harrow, Uppingham and 
other schools have supported him. The Incorporated 
Association of Headmasters and the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters are also strongly 
opposed to the proposal, and the deputation representing 
these bodies was received by the Minister of Labour on 
June 13, when officials of the Ministry of Labour, the 
War Office and the Board of Education were present. 

The opposition, moreover, is not confined to the 
teaching profession. In another letter to The Times a 
soldier’s opinion is given. The writer, signing himself 
W. E. Clark, says that those whose gifts of intellect and 
character seem to mark them out as future officers 
should enter the ranks of the militia after, and not 
during or before, their university career. Any other 
course may involve a serious interruption of studies and 
financial hardship. Parents who find it difficult to send 
their sons to the university may decide after all not 
to make the further sacrifice necessary. The Times 
Educational Supplement expresses the view that the 
present decision shows neither courage nor sense of 
justice, and adds “‘ There have been speakers enough 
in recent months telling British students that they must 
prepare for the leadership of their contemporaries. If 
that is not just public-hall rhetoric, then those students 
have the right to make two claims: that they should 
not be asked to do their militia training as boys, equipped 
with neither the physique nor the experience necessary 
for leadership of men older than themselves ; that their 
efficiency as future citizens should not be reduced by a 
drastic interruption of their studies ”’. 

One powerful advocate, however, favours the present 
Government proposal. This is Sir Cyril Norwood, who 
thinks that if a boy postpones service until he has 
finished his academic course he will, in most cases, have 
to wait a year before he can begin specialized studies 

e for the Church, the Law, or the teaching profession. 
In cases like these the financial difficulties that would 
have to be faced if the militia training is sandwiched 
between school and university would be greatly increased, 
while the interruption in the courses of study would be 
even more severe. He, therefore, thinks that since no 


solution is possible which does not involve loss and 
inconvenience, the least undesirable course would be to 
do the military training as soon as possible after the 
eighteenth birthday. 

With this view we have much sympathy. As a rule, 
the courses of professional studies are closely connected 
with the academic ones, and it is desirable that there 
should not be any long delay between the completion of 
the professional courses and the taking up of full-time 
employment. Furthermore, by the end of their long 
and rigorous university training, most young men and 
women are anxious to enter on their life-time’s occupa- 
tion and to achieve economic independence. Such 
feelings influence them less at the age of eighteen. Nor 
should it be forgotten that many young men of eighteen 
would welcome an interim period away from their 
studies. It may even be that their physique might 
benefit from the open-air life and exercise incidental 
to military training—at eighteen this might be more 
effective than at twenty-one. Again, in comparison 
with other countries, the entrants to our universities are 
somewhat young. Six months’ delay and experience of 
arduous conditions may help to make them more mature 
and more appreciative of the advantages they enjoy. 

There is still one further advantage to be mentioned. 
By thus inserting the training between school and 
university it should be possible for the young militiamen 
to start at Easter, drop out the summer term at school, 
and begin their university work in October. This would 
cause a minimum of dislocation. All that would be 
necessary would be a change in the date of the Higher 
School Examination—a shift which would be welcomed 
by those who are in favour of “ staggering ” holidays. 

There are still two other possibilities. The first is 
that military service should come at the age of twenty 
during the university course. This has found little or 
no support. Lastly, the militia service might be done 
in two periods of three months each during the vacation. 
An objection to this course is the fact that many 
university students, and particularly those who study 
science, work just as hard during the vacation as in 
term time. 

At the moment, official opinion does not seem favour- 
ably disposed to make any change in the conditions 
already announced. Nevertheless, powerful pressure 
continues to be exerted in order to secure some modifica- 
tion. The teachers’ organizations have undoubtedly set 
out well-considered reasons for their opposition, and it 
goes without saying that full weight should be given 
to their opinion. Undoubtedly, too, the practice and 
experience of other countries should be carefully studied 
in this connexion. It is important that in a matter of 
this kind, which so closely affects the national welfare, 
no decisions be hurriedly taken. Later information 
suggests that the final decision of the Government will 
be to allow the student to do his training either before 
or after the university course. This decision should give 
general satisfaction. 
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THE PLACE OF THE SENIOR SCHOOL IN EDUCATION’ 


By LORD EUSTACE PERCY, P.C., Rector of the Newcastle Division of Durham University 


OUR scheme of education, like such schemes in every 

free country at the present day, is tending toward a 
certain pattern. As usual in this country we do not 
work to a pattern ; we arrive at one, or some approxima- 
tion to one, by trial and error, without knowing where 
we are going ; nor do we ever like to conform to a pattern 
too closely. That is sound enough ; but, this habit of 
working by rule of thumb has a fatally conservative 
tendency against which we should be on our guard. 
One of the main virtues of education is eccentricity, and 
it is impossible to be eccentric unless you have some idea 
where the centre of the circle is. That is the explanation 
of the conservatism of some countries, like the United 
States of America. They have never developed a true 
Radical party, because they have never developed 
a Tory party; and until you have a norm it is very 
difficult to depart from it. 

Let us, then, consider the pattern to which we 
approximate. It is the pattern which, in Continental 
countries, is called the école unique or Etnheitschule. 
It consists in the grading of education in certain definite 
and more or less uniform types of school. In addition 
to the primary school, which ends at the age of about 
Ir, we are developing one grade of Intermediate or 
Junior Secondary education of four years between the 
ages of rr and 15. When I say “ one grade ” I do not 
mean that the schools in that grade are uniform. I 
expect that there always will be, as there certainly 
always should be, the widest variety between different 
schools, but that does not affect the truth that Junior 
Secondary education tends to constitute a distinct 
grade, whether it takes place in a Senior school or in the 
junior forms of a Secondary school, or even, though this 
is a rather anomalous type, in the Junior Technical 
school. Then, after the Junior Secondary school, we 
are tending to develop two main hines of education : 
one, a Higher Secondary school giving real higher 
education in the proper sense of the word between the 
ages of 15 and 18; the other, an apparently—though 
not, I think, really—chaotic system of Technical 
education, evening, part-time day, and full-time. 

Now here I come to something that I want to empha- 
size—a point in which I think we shall differ materially 
from Continental countries. Both these paths are 
going to lead, for a certain number of people, to the 
university. It is not now true that the secondary school 
is the only avenue to the university, and I believe it is 
going to be less and less true in the future. We already 
have quite an appreciable number of people who leave 
the secondary school at 16 with a School Certificate, or 
even leave the elementary school at 14 or 15 with no 
Certificate, go to work, carry on part-time education 
in the technical school, acquire, if they have no School 
Certificate, some matriculation qualification, such as 


1 This article was originally one of a series of addresses on 
“The Extra Year” arranged by Prof. Brian Stanley at King’s 
College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


London Matriculation, and come back to the techno- 
logical departments of the university. That is going to 
be an increasingly important element in the university, 
on its technological side, and a most valuable element 
in our whole system of education for industry. For, 
above all, we must avoid that pitfall of Continental 
systems of education—the irrevocable determination of 
a man’s place in industry by the precise point at which 
he leaves full-time schooling. Under the old German 
system, for instance, a man was predestined to be a 
subordinate workman, a foreman, a departmental head, 
and so on, according as he left full-time schooling at a 
particular point and went on to the Berufschule, or the 
Fachschule, or the technical high school. In contrast 
to this, we in England must maintain what has been our 
great advantage in the past, the vertical mobility of 
labour in industry. And that means that the man who 
has left full-time education early must have a good 
chance of coming back to it at the university stage 
through part-time classes. 

So much for the pattern to which we are approximating. 
But you may well object that, fine as it looks, we are not, 
in fact, approximating toit at all. Iam not sure that our 
divergencies from it, if you look ahead a little, are quite so 
important as they seem at first sight; but, in some 
respects, we are certainly diverging. The most obvious 
divergence is that our senior schools and the junior forms 
of our secondary schools do not lead up to the same point 
in the pupil’s educational life. For some time to come, at 
least, we shall have a senior school ending at the age 
of 15, without any general examination ; and a junior 
section of the secondary school carrying on to about the 
age of 16, with a School Certificate examination at its 
end. That isa serious disturbance of the pattern, making 
it difficult to say, as I believe we all want to say, that 
every one at the age of rr should go on to the same 
general grade of school. We want to say that for two 
reasons : in order to kill the purely snobbish preference 
for the secondary as against the senior school; and in 
order to get rid of a worrying “‘ free place ’’ examination 
at the age of 11 plus. We want rather to distribute the 
whole stream of children from the primary school 
among various types of school in the same junior 
secondary grade, according to a provisional estimate of 
their abilities, based on tests which are not competitive 
but purely discriminatory. We want to make movement 
within that general grade of 11 to I5 as free as possible, 
so that a boy or girl going to a senior school at the age 
of rr will still be able to go on later to the higher 
secondary grade. 

But, serious as this divergence 1s, surely what is 
happening to the School Certificate indicates a new. 
reversion toward the pattern. The broadening and 
loosening of School Certificate requirements are really 
bringing that examination much nearer to the sort 
of test one might imagine oneself prescribing at the 
end of an intermediate school course at 15, for admission 
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into a higher secondary school. That is the development 
that I have long advocated, and I regret that the Spens 
Committee, in a report which I otherwise greatly 
admire, has based its recommendations on the pious 
aspiration that, somehow and somewhen, the compulsory 
school-leaving agé will be raised to 16. This seems to me 
to be asking the legislature to enforce the adoption of 
an old pattern based on old secondary school practice, 
instead of encouraging the adoption of a pattern in 
conformity with present educational tendencies. Those 
tendencies are, I believe, toward a distinct stage of 
higher secondary education, between 15 and 18, long 
enough to give the senior pupil’s mind time to develop 
freely, instead of being hurriedly concentrated on a 
Higher Certificate examination immediately he has 
passed the School Certificate. 

There is, indeed, one great obstacle to that line of 
development ; but I believe it to be a quite illusory one. 
It is the obstacle of the secondary school headmaster 
who urges, and rightly, that the essential virtue of such 
a school is a sixth-form influencing the whole body of 
pupils from the lower forms upward. If, he argues, the 
junior secondary is split from the higher secondary stage, 
that vital spiritual and moral entity, which is the 
secondary school as we know it, will be lost. That 
objection is illusory because there is no difficulty in 
combining the two distinct grades of education in the 
same school. In Continental countries like pre-Nazi 
Germany, the recognition of these two grades has not 
prevented their combination in what the Germans call 
the Vollanstalt school. 

Moreover, at this point I should like to say something 
about the secondary school which is perhaps contro- 
versial. I have said that the trouble about not working 
to a pattern is that you cannot be eccentric because you 
have nothing to depart from. Now, I think the secondary 
school to-day is in an ambiguous position and is missing 
the eccentricity at which it really ought to aim. The 
idea of the “ break at eleven ” is not founded, as the 
Hadow Committee seemed to think, upon intricate 
psychological and physiological considerations. It is a 
purely empirical expedient, dictated by the fact that 
the greater number of children with whom we are dealing 
are going to leave full-time education not later than 
the age of 15. As I used to tell deputations twelve years 
ago, it will be an ill day for education when employers 
begin to ask candidates: ‘‘ Have you been broken 
at I1?” 

The truth is, that, for a boy who is going to continue 
his full-time education up to the age of 18, 13 makes a 
better break than 11. Consequently, I should like to 
see secondary schools, having once taken their place in 
the pattern I have indicated, departing from it by 
experimenting with courses of primary and secondary 
education from g to 13 and 13 to 18, instead of from 7 
to 11 and from II to 18. 

That is why I would not do anything to interfere with 
the independent ‘‘ public’’ school. Its real value at 
the present time is that it maintains the break at 13. 
Because it does so, it cannot only be fitted into our 
general school system. A well-known instance is Dulwich, 
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which after the war took a Board of Education grant 
and offered free places to elementary scholars at II. 
The experiment did not work, because a minority of 
students entering at 11 cannot be combined with a 
majority entering at 13. The ‘‘ public ” school is thus 
an inconvenient element in our pattern; but its very 
inconvenience ought to remin@ us that our pattern 
ought to make room for the full secondary school, which 
can conduct education on a g to 13, 13 to 18 basis, 
ignoring any examination short of the Higher Certificate 
or University Entrance. That is the real special function 
of the future secondary school. 

Next, I turn for a moment to consider what should 
happen to the intermediate school pupil at 15 who is 
not going on to higher secondary education. As I have 
said, such boys and girls will tend more and more to 
pass direct from the intermediate school into some form 
of part-time further education. One of the most remark- 
able trends of the last few years has been that some of 
the very trades to which educationists have objected as 
being blind-alley occupations have been making the 
biggest demands upon the technical schools for the 
training of their employees. The meat and grocery 
trades are instances of this, and I believe the same trend 
will show itself in the future over the whole range of 
trade and industry. Therefore, the intermediate school 
will have to regard itself definitely as preparing for a 
further regular stage of education. It will become less 
and less true that a boy is decanted from school on to the 
street, and then picked up by the technical school at 
some indefinitely later period. Moreover, I foresee the 
growth of special full-time courses connected with the 
intermediate school. In Denmark such courses have 
a definite place in the pattern, in the form of one-year 
“Real” classes preparatory for industry. Curiously 
enough, you can already see such classes developing 
in some technical schools in this country without the 
slightest reference to that foreign precedent. The end 
of the intermediate course will, therefore, not be the 
end, even of full-time education, for all those who do 
not enter a higher secondary school; and, again, I 
emphasize the hope that an appreciable number of those 
leaving the Intermediate school at 15 will come back 
to full-time education in the university three years 
later. 

Here let me add a remark which is worth constant 
repetition in these days. For years educationists have 
been clamouring for opportunities of higher secondary 
and university education for a higher proportion of 
intermediate scholars. This year marks for universities 
the peak of their automatic growth. That is to say, we 
are receiving into universities to-day the products of 
the high birthrate of 1920. From this time on, if only 
the same proportion of the rising generation goes on to 
higher education, the numbers in universities will 
steadily decline. But, obviously, a country’s need for 
skilled brains does not become less with a falling birth- 
rate ; in fact, it may easily become greater. That means 
that schools of all types must make a deliberate effort 
in the future to induce a larger percentage of their 
students to go on to university education. It means 
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that administrators of public school and university 
scholarship funds must make an equally deliberate 
effort to provide the wherewithal for such students. 
I do not believe that universities will be able to attract 
that increasing percentage of the rising generation 
merely through the channel of the secondary school. 
They will increasingly have to draw through the other 
channel of the technical school. 

And now, I must attempt to draw conclusions. If 
this is the rough outline of the pattern to which our 
education is tending to approximate, what is the special 
teaching function of the senior school, and, in particular, 
what use should the senior school make of its extra 
year ? 

One conclusion is obvious. The extra year is not a 
finishing, but a preparatory period. The schools must 
regard themselves as fitting every one of their pupils 
for a further stage of education. We must rule out as 
fatal any idea of rounding off a full four-years’ course, 
and tying the package up neatly, with a little loop by 
which it can be easily carried, and then handing it out 
to the world. One of my greatest fears about raising 
the school-leaving age has been that many teachers 
have tended to express their ideal of the four year course 
in that form. I do not want a properly rounded course. 
I want a course the ends of which are as open as the 
ends of the bones of a growing youth. 

Secondly, I think it follows that the senior school 
need not be in a hurry. Teachers in all schools feel that 
their pupils are going to leave school far too early. 
An older generation of teachers felt that, in the short 
time available, they must pump as much knowledge 
into their pupils as possible. The present generation 
prefers to say that they must draw out as much of their 
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pupils’ individuality as possible. But a hurried pulling 
at the ends of a pupil’s individuality may be even more 
dangerous than cramming. I think we ought to look 
at the extra year primarily as giving us an opportunity 
to be more leisurely and more thorough—thorough not 
in the sense of teaching an extra number of subjects, but 
in the sense of deepening the scholar’s knowledge over 
the range of subjects which we are already teaching. 
My strongest instinct would be, not to use the extra 
year in order to add one single item to-the curriculum, 
but to devote it all to a more intensive cultivation of 
the existing field. 

Above all, we should, perhaps, be guided by the 
analogy of the sixth-form of the secondary school. 

That analogy may not be exactly, or even very approxi- 
mately, applicable at this younger age, but the essence 
of the sixth-form (so far as it is not twisted out of shape 
by the demands of the Higher Certificate examination) 
is, I suppose, to give the scholar an opportunity of 
translating his school attainments into non-school terms. 
We talk so much to-day about practical education that 
perhaps we tend to forget that in all ages, according to 
the character of the curriculum, schoolmasters have 
tried to make their scholars practical, have tried to show 
them how to use the knowledge they have. But, in spite 
of everything that we may do, the type of practical work 
that is done in school tends to be cut to the measure of 
the school society. Even so practical a thing as a school 
garden may very easily degenerate into a form of “‘ the 
old school tie.” There is always a more or less abrupt 
change at the point where the scholar has to begin to 
apply his knowledge to the work of the world. And the 
easing of that transition is surely the most essential task 
of the last year of any school. 


THE EXTRA YEAR 


By H. G. STEAD, Ph.D., Director of Education, Chesterfield 


[HOSE who live through events rarely appreciate 

them at their true value. The important and 
significant happenings may pass comparatively unnoticed, 
while those which are later forgotten, or remembered 
only as interesting incidents, assume a magnitude out 
of all proportion to their real worth. 

To-day a distracted, anxious, and fear-ridden world 
tends to distort each passing event and to find in it a 
cause for some intense emotional reaction, depression or 
elation, fear or confidence. In such a world it becomes 
increasingly difficult to exercise a sound judgment with 
regard to the social, political and economic changes that 
are in process. All long-range planning seems to be 
useless ; all forward-looking men appear as idealistic 
and ineffective, spending their time and thought upon 
the probable happenings of a to-morrow which may never 
come. If the philosophy of the day is not wholly “ Let 
us eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow we die”, it is 
not far removed from it. 

Yet it is just because so much of life is concerned with 


things which it is to be hoped are transitory—the piling 
up of munitions, fears, alarms, wars and rumours of 
wars—that it is so necessary that we should, whenever 
possible, turn our thoughts and devote our actions to the 
planning of a more rational and a happier existence in the 
years that lie ahead. To refuse to do this is to deny 
our capacity to control events. To surrender to the 
present, and to be so fearful that we fail to act, is to 
betray at once our obligations to the past and our duties 
to the future. 

Had the Education Act of 1936 come into force at a 
time other than the present, its provisions and probably 
effects, its administration and its place in the educational 
history of the country, would have been topics of major 
importance to many and would have given rise to general 
discussion. The preoccupation of men’s minds with 
other matters and the diversion of their energy into 
other channels are not valid reasons why educationists 
should fail to devote time to a consideration of the effects 
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of the Act. Whatever the state of Europe, and whatever 
the repercussions of that state on this country, the 
coming into operation of the Act remains as an educational 
advance of great import. In fact, it is of greater import 
at such a time than it would have been in a less dis- 
tracted world. 

There are not wanting those who claim that as an 
educational measure the Act never had much real value, 
and that what value it ever had will be destroyed by the 
inhospitable times in which it is coming into operation. 
The Act raises the school leaving age to 15 years, subject 
to the proviso that between 14 and 15 years exemptions 
may be granted to both boys and girls if they obtain 
“ beneficial” employment and to girls where difficult 
domestic circumstances make their services an urgent 
necessity in the home. Those who deny its value do so, 
in general, for either or both of two reasons. It is argued 
that the exemptions granted will be so numerous that 
the Act will affect only a comparatively few children, 
and that those who do remain at school will inevitably 
be those who are least able to profit by continued 
education. 

The first of these arguments depends for its validity 
upon a belief that the ‘“‘exemption”’ clauses will be 
administered in such a way that children will be able 
to obtain release from school for most jobs available to 
them. It is a matter for congratulation that most 
education authorities have shown by their published 
schemes that this will not be so. The hours of work 
allowed, the necessity for the provision of time and 
opportunities for leisure and continued education, and 
the need for the position to be one which has “ prospects ”’ 
and not one which is just a ‘‘ dead end ” job, should 
reassure those who have held that only the “ unemploy- 
able ” will remain at school. Further, some of the larger 
employers have already announced their intention of 
not employing children under 15. It is certain that 
employers who tend to run their businesses on sweated 
juvenile labour will not be able to satisfy the conditions 
necessary for the granting of an exemption certificate. 
It must be remembered that the job and its conditions 
have to be considered in respect of each individual child. 
It will not be possible to say that a firm satisfies in general 
the conditions and can therefore have fifty or one hundred 
juveniles in a batch. This consideration of the suitability 
of each child for a particular kind of work is not the least 
important of the provisions of the new Act. It should 
lead to a widespread development of vocational guidance 
work with resulting benefit to many adolescents. Good 
administration will make the Act a good Act. Under 
it the majority of children should have a lengthened 
school life, while those who go to work should do so under 
conditions which will be a vast improvement on those 
which have obtained in the past. 

Will those who would benefit most by continued 
education be the ones who are released first? The 
answer to this query will depend again upon the adminis- 
tration of the Act. If boys and girls are allowed, because 
they have outstanding qualities, to obtain exemption 
for work which is below their ability, when they should 
be retained at school until the more suitable type of 
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vacancy arises, the intention of the Act will be nullified, 
and its value as an instrument for the stimulation of 
sound vocational guidance will be negatived. It is 
unfortunate that economic considerations will inevitably 
come into prominence here. Parents who look to their 
children’s earnings to supplement their own will 
Inevitably tend to jump at the first opportunity that 
presents itself. And it must not be forgotten that many 
children of 14-15 resent the implication that they are 
a continued burden to their parents. The comments of 
the parents rankle, and make them long to remove the 
stigma under which they appear to rest. It is unfortunate 
that the Act did not provide for maintenance allowances, 
for these would have done much to remove this difficulty. 
Educational progress is not easy when the parent has a 
grievance and the child is unhappy. 

The Act provides that exemptions shall be granted 
only at the end of the school term. This will assist 
school organization and the planning of the curricula. 
It must be remembered that there is no special virtue 
in adding a year or even two years to the school life of 
the majority of the nation’s children. What is of conse- 
quence is the use made of the additional period and what 
the effect of the whole school life so extended will be. 

The first object of the State system of education in 
this country, as indeed it must be in any country, was 
to convert an illiterate people into a literate one. This 
task has been accomplished, with the result that the 
purpose of State education now needs to be expressed 
in wider terms. Again, when the school life was short 
it seemed essential that every moment should be planned 
and fully used. There was so much that needed to be 
taught and learned, and so few years in which to teach 
and learn it. So the amount to be taught was divided 
into work for each year, for each term, and for each 
month and week. Method was all important, for it was 
a device by which the required amount could be taught 
in the limited time. Teaching became of more importance 
than learning and the question whether the teaching 
resulted in a correlative amount of learning remained 
unanswered. Skill in technique was emphasized at the 
expense of activity of mind, and education in general 
was unleisurely. There was no time to “stand and stare ” 
for teachers and taught were “full of care” at the 
always impending examination. 

The extra year makes possible a more leisurely and 
therefore a more real education for the majority of 
children. It would be a mistake to imagine that the 
extra year will best be utilized by the addition of another 
year’s work as measured in terms of curriculum content. 
Still more foolish will it be to imagine that in the senior 
schools there can be done up to the age of 15 what is 
done in a good secondary school up to the age of 16 plus. 
It is useless to force the growth ; what is of importance 
is the fruit. What is most needed now is a careful 
re-planning of the whole of the senior school curriculum 
in the light of a clear view of its aims and possibilities 
and of its place in the national system of education. 
It is the «hole of the senior school course that must be 
dealt with—not only the extra year. A course planned 
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for children who were to leave at 14 will not be suitable 
for those who are to leave at 15, and the mere addition 
of other subjects or parts of subjects to it will not make 
it suitable. It has already been pointed out that an 
opportunity awaits administrators to make the Act one 
of real educational benefit by a wise use of the exemption 
clauses. Anequally great opportunity awaits the teachers 
of the senior schools. They can make the prolonged 
school life of the children something which will mean 
fuller and richer life to the child and at the same time 
bring many benefits to the community. Much carefully 
planned experiment is needed. An unprejudiced mind 
must be brought to bear on the evaluation of the results. 
There must be a willingness to prune away the dead wood 
ruthlessly. Tradition alone is no reason for educational 
practice. Nor must there be a running after the new 
because it is new. To follow slavishly the current 
fashion in the field of education is as wrong as to be 
chained and shackled by the past. The teacher of the 
new school must be active—in the task of guiding the 
activity of the pupil. It is not a question of the addition 
of practical subjects to the curriculum. What is of 
importance is the development of the craftsman’s 
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attitude to all subjects. Woodwork or metalwork, 
leather work or gardening, may be as mechanical and 
as deadening as the working of a number of similar 
arithmetical exercises. On the other hand, arithmetic, 
English and all the academic studies can be as educational 
as craft work when they stimulate the child to activity 
and when the basic skills are used in the service of that 
activity. Above all, the extra year must permit of the 
child’s school life being less rushed and more leisurely. 
There must be time to browse, time to spend in exploring 
delightful by-ways without the need of rushing along 
the broad highway at a uniformly high speed. 

The opportunity is a great one and should be greatly 
taken. It is not given to many generations of teachers. 
and administrators to have an opportunity of making 
such an advance in their sphere of labour. It calls for 
a rededication of all concerned in education to service 
on behalf of the children of the country. If it is used 
wisely and well it will be possible to re-echo, even in 
these fearful and anxious days, the words of Burke: 
“ Methinks I see as it were above the hill-tops of time, 
the dawn of a brighter and better day for the people 
and the country I love so well.” 


JUDGMENT DAY FOR 3C 


By “ MARTHA MOSS ” 


THEY had been writing when the blow fell—that is 
to say, when His Majesty’s Inspector entered the 
classroom. 

John Mitchell, temporarily released from the heart- 
breaking drudgery of teaching English to a mob of 
bullet-headed boys who native tongue was, and always 
would be, the rich and subtle vernacular of the North- 
East of Scotland, had been watching with amused eyes 
the weekly botching and scrawling which was 3C’s essay. 

3C! How well they were named ! 

There, with a fisherman’s blue jersey under his coat 
was Bob Cowie, in whose blank brown eyes the light of 
intelligence had never shone. Marched into secondary 
school by a stolid fisherman father who had accumulated 
money during the War, this youngest of ten children 
daily polished the seat of his breeches on the 3C forms, 
replying periodically to the despairing whys of his 
teachers that “ ma father says I’ve tae be a meenister ”’. 
The vast black head, cropped close so that the “ ears 
like errant wings” stood out monstrous, as pink as 
crab-claws, was lowered over the desk. Mitchell could 
see on the stubbly black dome certain ugly nicks where 
the village hair-dresser had bungled. Bob Cowie! 
Wasting his time in school when his hands might have 
been learning the tidy craft of the nets, when his long 
legs, in sea-boots, might have been acquiring the sailor’s 
poise and agility. 

Mitchell’s eyes wandered regretfully over the ranks 
of bowed heads, grubby hands, and bare, knobbly knees ; 
from the class arose that never-ceasing grumble of noise 
made by scraping feet, laboured breathing, nervously 
cleared throats, and sniffing noses; into the warm air 


flooded the intolerable odour of unwashed boy. 
Mackenzie, the “ tough guy ” of the class, had removed 
his chewing-gum from his mouth and was parking it 
behind his ear ; Ross was giving that tittering approval 
which would encourage Mackenzie to new stupidities 
and grosser forms of wit. Anderson was supplementing 
his own lack of information by squinting from half-shut 
eyes at the neat copperplate of the little Italian, Salvon1, 
whose only reason for being in 3C was that, in spite of 
great natural intelligence, he was handicapped by an 
imperfect knowledge of English. Generally considered 
a “ sissy-ann ”, Salvoni was probably the only member 
of 3C who would rise triumphantly from the sub-human 
dullness of the class. 

The atmosphere was unbearable. Mitchell rose and 
opened the queer, slotlike contraption which, high up 
in the long window, was supposed to provide 3C with 
thousands of lungfuls of fresh air per day per boy. He 
longed to wrench the whole window from its frame, and 
flood the room with that inexpressibly sweet air of early 
summer, fragrant with the mingled odours of sea and 
peat-moss, of woodsmoke and of trees. He stood for a 
moment under the quaint soupirail and imagined that 
he could smell the vital sap of sun-warmed branches, 
when rat-tat, slam, ‘‘ Good-morning ”’ —and the inspector 
was In. 

Panic showed in the white faces and staring eyes of 
3C. Mitchell, in a voice which strove to be natural, 
issued a quiet order, and all books were stowed away. 
The inspector, please God, would not ask tosee the ghastly 
hotch-potch of pidgin English which those scratching 
pens had just written! No. He was going to question. 
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“And what have you been doing in history ? ” he 
asked Mitchell. 

“The Scottish Wars of Independence”, replied 
Mitchell, and felt suddenly faint with dread. H.M.I. was 
a little Englishman. What horrible offences were his 
decent ears doomed to hear from the lips of a 3C whose 
fathers, mothers, aunts, uncles, grandfathers and grand- 
mothers were stiff with hostility and contempt toward 
that which grew south of the Border? The inspector 
pointed a fat finger at Bob Cowie, and as an agonized 
Bob disentangled his limbs from beneath the bench, 
rapped out : 

“ What was the reason for the Scottish Wars of 
Independence ? ”’ 

Bob’s hands fluttered convulsively to his jacket 
buttons, then dropped ham-like to his sides. 

“It was becuz— it was becuz— ” 

He never got any farther, but stood open-mouthed 
and helpless, with the air of a young duck before a fox. 

A bad beginning. However, the questioning 
proceeded. The stupid answers flew thick and fast. 
They reached the battle of Bannockburn. A queer 
silence followed each question, which was answered 
sullenly and with loathing by each boy interrogated. 
Mitchell noticed with terror that the inspector, moving 
quickly along a row of boys, was approaching the 
redoubtable Andy Fraser, the hottest and most pug- 
nacious little nationalist in the class. Everything 
about Andy was red; his hair, his face, his hands, the 
flaming Fraser tartan of his kilt; and he was sitting 
there tight-lipped, excited, longing for a chance to show 
off. 

“What was the result of Bannockburn?” the 
inspector asked him. Mitchell almost groaned. 

“The Scotch,” hissed Andy Fraser through his teeth, 
“ knocked the stuffin’ oot o’ the English b—s ”’. 

The grossness of the word took even the boys by 
surprise. They gasped, then cowered in cold horror of 
the wrath to come. Andy Fraser, realizing his mistake, 
grew pale and clutched his desk. Mitchell, leaning at 
the window-ledge, dropped his head into his hands. 

Suddenly the little Englishman roared with laughter. 

“Ts that the way you still feel about it ? ” he asked. 

The class laughed, but with the uneasy laughter of 
relief after peril. 

H.M.I. passed on to English Grammar, and found 
3C to be an abyss of ignorance as to singulars and plurals, 
shall and will, should and would—just like every Doric- 
speaking class in every Scottish school. He began to 
grow angry, and Mitchell longed to plead for his boys. 

“Don’t you see, sir ? ” he longed to say, “ These boys 
are all bilingual. To most of them Scots is the mother- 
tongue, English merely an acquired foreign language—’’ 

But the inspector was now making them read. 
Mackenzie read in his coarse, flat-vowelled Buchan voice, 
rolling his r’s, labouring his m’s, his b’s, his v’s. Salvoni 
piped in his Italian treble, mutilating the consonants 
and skipping gleefully over word endings. Bob Cowie 
yammered in his fisher tongue, swift but unsure. The 
little town mouse, Johnson, squeaked in a genteel but 
ludicrously false and discordant tone, the worst of them 
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all. Anderson, a farmer’s son who cycled daily to school 
with cow-dung on his boots, drawled amiably through 
a paragraph until the inspector brought him sharply to 
a stop. 

“What part of speech is symphony?” he asked, 
taking the word from what the boy had read. 

Anderson gaped. 

“ It’s—it’s—a predicate ”, he ventured. 

The inspector closed the book with a bang. 

“A poor show, Mr. Mitchell”, he said, “a poor 
show ! ” 

Mitchell felt a slow but inextinguishable fire of rage 
kindle in his consciousness. He longed to let it flame 
up and scorch the inspector’s smug face. 

“ Who are you ? ” he longed to shout, ‘‘ Who are you 
to judge these boys? What are they to you? What 
do you know of their rough homes, their stupid parents, 
the rotten and stinking pride which makes their fathers 
send them here so that one day they may be somebody, 
and command a salary, and wear a coat at their work ? 
What do you know of their quick, lilting tongues that 
sing in the language of our ancient kings and their 
courts, but are so slow, so infinitely clagged by your 
English syllables ? Who are you to ask Johnny Anderson 
to parse symphony, when the poor laddie has but learnt 
its meaning as a parrot learns “‘ pretty Poll”. What 
symphonies—Great God !—has he known but the sough 
of the wind, the cries of the moorfowl, the swish of rain, 
or the booming of the sea in a storm? Who are you? 
Who are you to judge them ? ” 

But he answered quietly—Oh ! the sorrow of a black 
mark or a missed promotion !— 

“Tm sorry, sir, I’ve done my best.” 


Fable 


CERTAIN Noble Lord who was Blessed with the 
Advantages not only of High Station but also of 
Great Wealth and Intellectual Abilities of the most 
Distinguished Order made such Good Use of these 
Advantages that he Became Secretary of State for War, 
an Office which he Fulfilled to the Admiration of All. 
Nevertheless he was one day Greatly Perturbed to 
Discover that he had Carelessly Mislaid the very Full 
Description which he had compiled of an Infallible 
Machine for Destroying Hostile Aircraft and Indeed his 
Worst Fears were More than Justified for the Memo- 
randum in Question was Picked Up by an Agent in the 
Services of a Hostile Power. Eventually, however, that 
Power’s most Eminent Experts in the Art of Decoding 
Cryptograms were Finally Baffled in their Painstaking 
and Prolonged Attempts to Read the Handwriting of 
the Noble Lord, so that the Valuable Discovery in Ques- 
tion Remained the Exclusive Possession of This Great 
and Democratic Country. 


MORAL 


There is a great deal to be said for a Public School 
education. 


W. G. S. D. 
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Southend-on-Sea. (Modern French Series.) 18. 9d. 
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FOUR FRENCH PLAYS. Edited by N. W. H. SCOTT, M.A. (Modern French 
Series.) 2s. 6d. 
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LATIN AND GREEK 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION FOR SCHOOLS AND 


COLLEGES. By PETER ROBERTSON, M.A. Principal Teacher of Classics, the 
Academy, Bo’ness. 4s. 6d. 

An attempt to provide all the material necessary for those who will proceed to Higher School 
(Leaving) Certificate standard and at the same time give instruction on as simple lines as possible to 
those who will not pursue the study beyond School (Lower Leaving) Certificate standard. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION : Being Part III of a New 


Latin Course for Schools. By H. E. GOULD, M.A., and J. L. WHITELEY, 
M.A., authors of School Conai Latin Papers. 28. 6d. 
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for the School Certificate and Matriculation Examination. 


HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE LATIN PROSE. 3, a. u. 
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FURTHER LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEADMASTER 


XX.—" I'VE GOT TO BE FATHER AND MOTHER TOO”: 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR LOWER FORMS 


By W. JENKYN THOMAS, M.A., Principal, University Tutorial College 


Y dear W., 

So you have had mothers of pupils in your 
school coming to you and saying “ I’ve got to be father 
and mother too.” During the many years that I was a 
headmaster, more than a score, I am sure, of mothers 
came to me and used those very words. A large number 
of headmasters must hear them from time to time. 
At the very first, I was inclined to take the complaint 
rather lightly, especially as some of those who uttered 
it went on to “slang ” their husbands. I notice that 
you are somewhat inclined to be contemptuous of it in 
writing to me, though I have no doubt that you tactfully 
concealed that contempt at the interviews. It was not 
long, however, before I discovered that it was wrong to 
take this complaint lightly, and I have no doubt that 
you, when you have had more experience, will learn to 
drop your present attitude (I must sound like a very 
patronizing, superior person. I am sorry, but I am 
not going to rewrite the above in more delicate 
terms). 

My experience of life has convinced me that there is 
absolutely nothing incredible as regards the relations 
between husband and wife. The number of husbands 
who leave practically all the care of the children to their 
wives is legion. They provide the necessary money 
more or less willingly, and have a sort of tepid love of, 
and tepid interest in, their children, but the real respon- 
sibility for their upbringing rests on their wives. Some 
mothers welcome this responsibility. It does not worry 
them in the least, and a great many exercise it wisely 
and successfully. On others it weighs heavily and, in 
my opinion, when a head master finds that a mother is 
left with this responsibility and troubled about it, he 
should go out of his way to help her to the very best of 
his ability. 

Just as there are fathers without the true paternal 
instinct, so there are mothers without the true maternal 
instinct, but far fewer. I suspected that one or two 
fathers who came to consult me about their sons were 
married to wives who cared but little for their offspring. 
But I never knew for certain. And no father who came 
to see me ever “slanged ” his wife. 

Another thing which my experience has taught me 
is this: when a boy turns out badly (and it is one of the 
great sorrows of a headmaster that he knows that some 
boys, in spite of all that he and the school can do for 
them, will certainly turn out badly) many a father 
metaphorically shrugs his shoulders and ceases to be 
actively troubled about it. A mother that can do this 
is a rarissima avis. However badly a son turns out, his 
mother, as a rule, never ceases to love him, and to feel 
keen sorrow. 

When a father or mother came to see me about a boy 
who was showing evil tendencies, their first reaction was 


to think that I was blaming them for not bringing him 
up as they should. I used to try at once to disabuse 
them of that idea, by talking about heredity, ‘ throw 
backs,” &c. In some cases the truth was that it was 
their fault, but often it was not. Many are victims of 
heredity, inheriting the vices of a grandfather or ancestor 
further back. In the days when there were large families, 
though all were brought up in precisely the same way, 
one was almost sure to turn out a ‘‘ wrong un ”’. 

I used the word avis just now, and I recollect that I 
wrote in my commonplace book many years ago the 
following extract from a book about motherhood, the 
exact title of which I stupidly forgot to note: “‘ Birds 
display a marvellous solicitude for the welfare of their 
young, and their family life presents a beautiful and 
high standard of conduct. There are very few examples 
of birds who are bad fathers.” There are among 
them, however, a few bad mothers, especially the 
cuckoo. 

I remember, too, that after reading that book I 
conceived a great respect for the male stickleback, who, 
it appears, is a most devoted father. 

And talking again about birds, did I ever tell you this ? 
I used to try to teach literature to a form in the lower 
school. We were reading Thomas Campbell’s Lord 
Ullin’s Daughter. We came to the stanzas: 


Up spoke the hardy Highland wight, 
“ TIl go my chief, I’m ready. 

It is not for your silver bright 

But for your winsome lady— 


And by my word the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry. .. .’ 


At this point a sophisticated small boy put up his hand. 
‘Well, what is it?’”’ I said. ‘‘ Please, sir ’’ he asked, 
“ did they call girls birds even in those days ? ” I was 
spared a reply by the loud burst of laughter which 
followed from the whole class. But the lesson was 
spoilt. 

Talking of literature, I am convinced that over- 
zealous teachers of it often do much harm. They kill 
any possible love of the best literature by introducing 
boys to it prematurely. I shall have more to say about 
this another time. In the meantime I advise you to 
scrutinize very carefully the syllabuses of English 
literature drawn up by your specialist or specialists for 
your lower forms. ‘‘ I have never known anyone who 
began by liking the best in music,” said Prof. Percy Buck 
some time ago. This is at least equally true about the 
best literature. One has to be led slowly and carefully 
up to it. 

Yours ever, 
W. J.T. 
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CAN ENGLAND AFFORD HER 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


By CHARLES DOUIE, M.A., formerly Assistant Principal in the 
Board of Education and Secretary of University College, London 


I. 


O much has been written in criticism and in defence 
of the public schools that it may well be presump- 
tuous to suppose that any further contribution to the 
literature of the subject can fail to be wearisome, stale, 
flat and unprofitable. The presumption is the greater 
on my part in that I am not, and never have been, a 
teacher. Of the professional side therefore I make no 
claim to speak, and I offer no opinion on the standard 
and range of the subjects taught, and on the quality of 
the teaching, in the public schools. I am concerned 
only with the influence, happy or unhappy, which the 
public schools bring to bear on social relations within 
this country and on the external relations of England 
with the Empire and the United States. 


Let me also at once make it clear that in anything I 
may say I am working off no personal grudge. I freely 
admit that I was not happy at my school, but I have 
every reason to believe that I was happier there than 
I should have been anywhere else. I scan the papers 
greedily when Rugby and Marlborough meet at Lords, 
and I am sensible of a genuine thrill of pleasure when I 
see that a Rugbeian has been chosen to play at Twicken- 
ham. I owe everything to Rugby in this sense, that the 
reputation of the school has added many pounds to my 
weight when my qualifications for scholarships and for 
employment have been weighed in the balance against 
those of other candidates. This knowledge inspires me 
with gratitude ; it also inspires me with a certain sense 
of shame. The public schools have profited me and mine ; 
whether they have profited England is another matter. 


PRIVILEGE IN CIVIL SERVICES AND ARMY 


To explain myself adequately, I feel the need of 
descending into the vice of autobiography. My grand- 
father, educated at a grammar school in Dorset, won a 
scholarship at Merton College, Oxford. Since then the 
family have never looked back. He rose to be Chief 
Justice of a province in India. He had four sons 
and three grandsons. They went to Winchester, 
Charterhouse, Marlborough and Rugby. The Civil 
Service, the Army and the Indian Police offered them 
substantial careers, or would have done if war and the 
hazards of life in India had not taken their toll. This 
story is, I am assured, typical of countless others. The 
public schools supply England and India and the Colonies 
with administrators, soldiers and policemen. In this 
they have a virtual monopoly, and they are self-per- 
petuating. The son of the civil servant follows his 
father in the same range of professions. If he does not 
become a civil servant, he enters the army or the police. 
It would be difficult to over-estimate the profound 
influence which this appropriation of so many of the 
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key positions in the government of the Empire has on 
its character and general welfare. This point was borne 
in on my mind with some force when I entered the Board 
of Education in 1919, and found that the three principal 
officers of the Board (the President, the Secretary and 
the Accountant General) were drawn not only from the 
public schools, but also from a single public school, 
Winchester. No doubt if I had entered the Foreign 
Office I should have found a similar predominance on 
the part of Eton. And, at an earlier date, when I held 
a commission in the Army, I could not but be aware of 
the number of generals educated at Cheltenham and 
Wellington. 


IN CHURCH, JUDICIARY AND POLITIcs 


I have spoken only of those professions of which I 
have substantial acquaintance. But I am well assured 
that there are other professions in which a similar 
predominance exists. The public schools can claim at 
the present time many of the greatest offices in the 
Church and the Judiciary. In politics, which have 
always had the reputation of offering a career open to 
the talents, the public schools still provide an extra- 
ordinary proportion of the Ministers of the Crown. 
“ When the call came to me to form a Government ”, 
Lord Baldwin informed the Harrow Association, ‘‘ one 
of my first thoughts was that it should be a Government 
of which Harrow should not be ashamed. I remembered 
how in previous Governments there had been four or, 
perhaps, five Harrovians, and I determined to have six ’’. 
Thirty per cent of the seats in the Cabinet appropriated 
to a single school! It seems rather a lot. No one can 
however say that this is a little foible of the Conservative 
Party. The Labour Party has turned to Haileybury 
for its Parliamentary leader. It has recently had a 
controversy on doctrine and has expelled from its ranks, 
on the grounds of heterodoxy, a Wykehamist, whose 
tendencies were adjudged to be too much to the Left. 
At the height of the crisis the late Minister of Education, 
a Harrovian, came gallantly to his aid. 


IN THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


There are other professions also in which the prestige 
of the public school brings palpable advantages, Many 
of us have noted, when sitting on committees of selection 
to administrative and teaching posts, that the public 
school boy receives very special consideration. It is 
amazing, too, that often the members of the committee 
who have not been to public schools are the most active 
in pressing the claims of the public school boy candidates. 
It would be interesting to know how much of this is due 
to personal experience of the public school boy, and how 
much to the feelings of awe which any society enjoying 
complete self-confidence and assurance as to its social 
worth tends to create in those who have never been 
admitted to it. 


Is THE PRIVILEGE DESERVED? FITNESS TO RULE 


It will at once be said that the privileges accorded to 
the public school boy represent no more than is due to 
him by reason of his essential virtues. Society has made 
a just estimate of his social worth. Our public schools 
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turn out the type of man who is, in their own phrase, 
capax imperii, fit to rule. In this, they say, we are 
specialists, with all the advantages which accrue from 
specialization. We do not claim that we have done 
much for art or architecture, letters or music, science or 
medicine. Far from it. We persecuted Shelley and 
Swinburne. We were deaf to Darwin and Huxley. We 
held ‘the fort of classical studies, denying place and 
dignity to science for decades. But in the art of 
government we are supreme. We are the successors 
of Imperial Rome. 


“ Excudent alii spirantia mollius aera 
(Credo equidem), vivos ducent de marmore voltus, 
Orabunt causas melius caelique meatus 
Describent radio et surgentia sidera dicent : 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento 
(Haec tibi erunt artes) pacique imponere morem, 
Parcere subiectis et debellare superbos.” 


After twenty-five years these lines from the Sixth 
Aeneid still remain in my mind, so great an impression 
they made on me. At that time they seemed to me the 
quintessence of wisdom and nobility. I do not think 
so now. 


In no such words, of course, would the public school 
now express that which it teaches of the art of ruling. 
Since the conquest of Abyssinia, ‘‘ imposing the habit 
of peace ” and “‘ pardoning the conquered ” (who have 
committed no other crime than that of defending the 
liberties of their country) have lost any specious 
grandeur that they may once have possessed. The 
public schools have always been imperialist ; yet they 
may justly claim that they have not inculcated the worst 
vices of Imperialism. Indeed, the soldiers and adminis- 
trators whom the public schools have sent out to new 
countries have often taken the lead in combating the 
exploitation of the ‘“‘ conquered ” in the interest of high 
dividends. No! The art of ruling as handed down by 
public school tradition has in it much of genuine moral 
worth. We preach (say the public schools) the importance 
of “ character’’. Our boys have a high sense of honour 
and obligation and loyalty, a willingness to accept 
responsibility, an assured integrity, a manner which 
commends itself to subordinates. They “play the 
game ”. Whatever privileges are theirs is, therefore, not 
a matter for criticism but for satisfaction. Through 
them the State is well served. 


This claim, implicit in their possession of such an 
overwhelming disproportion of the high offices in the 
State and the professions, is not infrequently made quite 
explicitly and in terms which not only suggest the lack 
of a sense of humour, but also must make a deplorable 
impression on the unprivileged. In his last dispatch 
after the end of the Great War, Lord Haig paid a 
particular tribute to the public school officer. This 
tribute, however well deserved, must have been read 
with interest by the officers who had not been to a 
public school, in other words the overwhelming majority 
of the infantry officers whose companies barred the way 
to the English Channel in March and April, 1918, and 
marched from victory to victory in the hundred days 
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from August 8 to Armistice Day, not to mention the 
whole of the officers of the very formidable divisions 
from Australia, Canada and New Zealand. 


The Times also in paying a tribute to Blackwood’s 
Magazine has informed us that ‘‘ Blackwood’s is an 
epitome in little of the British Empire—a monthly 
reminder that its boundaries are world-wide, that it has 
been won and kept by the public school pluck of our 
soldiers and sailors ’’—and this is used as an advertise- 
ment of the magazine. It would be difficult to conceive 
of any statement more likely to cause both resentment 
and ridicule. The suggestion that there is a peculiar and 
superior form of pluck, identifiable as ‘‘ public school 
pluck ’’, is preposterous, and if there were such a thing, 
only a very small proportion of “‘ our soldiers and sailors ” 
could possess it—to be precise the officers in the Army 
and a negligible number of the officers in the Navy, 
admitted in the last few years by the “ direct-entry ” 
system. No other officers or ratings in the Navy, and 
no non-commissioned officers and men in the Army, have 
been to public schools. 


The public school officers in the Army, therefore, are 
alleged to have won and kept the Empire. At once a 
thousand names spring up, refuting the claim. What 
was Drake’s public school, or Raleigh’s or Nelson’s ? 
Who was Stamford Raffles, to whom we owe the very 
idea of trusteeship ? A clerk in the East India Company. 
Who manned the ships which carried our trade to every 
port in the Seven Seas? Who, landing on inhospitable 
shores, established settlements and then, in generation 
after generation, went out as pioneers to bring into 
cultivation the land whose wheat and cattle feed our 
teeming cities to-day ? Who built the ships, the railways, 
the bridges? Had Scotland no part in building up the 
Empire, Scotland who never claimed (until quite recently) 
to have “ public schools ” ? 


It may be said that this is making a mountain of the 
perhaps unhappy use of “ public school ” as an adjective 
in a particular connexion, but who, sitting in a club or 
attending an “‘ Old Boys” Dinner, has not heard this 
same claim made ? Who has not read, or heard recited, 
“ There’s a breathless hush in the Close to-night ”, with 
its second stanza in which (the square having been 
broken), 


‘“ The voice of a school-boy rallies the ranks, 


‘ Play up, play up, and play the game ’.”’ 
The implication of “‘ school-boy ” and “‘ ranks ” is not 
to be mistaken. I can only say that from my experience 
in the War I cannot believe that an order so idiotic 
would have had any effect on the “‘ ranks ” except to 
render them incapable through laughter. 


UNHAPPY EFFECT OF CLAIM TO SPECIAL FITNESS TO RULE 


This assumption that the public school boy has a 
higher capacity in the art of government, and is thereby 
entitled to all the privileges of a governing class, in 
itself arouses a natural resentment in the unprivileged. 
It also tends to create in the public school boy certain 
qualities of complacency, snobbery and exclusiveness, 
which turn resentment into exasperation. I am not 
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old enough to know whether such feelings existed before 
the War, but, if not, they certainly sprang to life during 
the War and have been growing ever since. 

I have already referred to the unhappy nature of 
Lord Haig’s tribute to the public school officer in the 
War. Not for one moment would I suggest that the 
public school boy did not make a very good officer. 
Unquestionably he did. His excellence was most in 
evidence in command of a company or platoon, where 
he was in immediate contact with the private soldier. 
In the higher ranks the defects of the public school 
outlook, its limitations of sympathy, its distrust of 
intellect, its belief that proficiency in ball games is an 
indispensable qualification in the solution of the abstruse 
problems of strategy and tactics, administration and 
supply, weighed heavily in the opposite scale. Though 
a temporary officer, I served in a regular regiment in the 
War. I remember my unqualified admiration for the 
courage, devotion to duty, and esprit-de-corps of the 
regular officer. I remember also how heart-warming a 
welcome I, a public school boy and a nephew of an 
officer in the regiment, received. But it was not so with 
other temporary officers, and many have spoken most 
bitterly of their reception. It does not assist the winning 
of a war to affix the label of “ temporary gentleman ” 
to those who have had the courage and force of character 
to win the King’s Commission (usually by gallant 
service in the field), and have no offence registered 
against them other than their lack of a public school 
education. Among the ‘“‘temporary gentlemen ” it 
creates dislike and distrust of senior officers, and a 
certain lack of confidence in their own powers of leader- 
ship. It is difficult to be a good officer when you are 
constantly being reminded that you have no business 
to be an officer at all. 

It is difficult to believe that the overwhelming pre- 
dominance of the public school in the officering of the 
British Army is vital to its efficiency. No one, as far 
as I know, has suggested that the Scottish Territorial 
Divisions (the 51st and 52nd) and the Dominion 
Divisions, were inefficient, notwithstanding their shortage 
of public school officers. Nor has any one questioned 
the efficiency of the French Army, in which, by law, half 
the officers must be drawn from the ranks while the 
other half enter by a competitive examination offering 
no barrier to the sons of the shopkeeper and the clerk. 

It is not only in war that the class division created 
by the public school system arouses resentment and 
disunity. The public school boy continues, throughout 
life, to remind all others of his own exclusiveness. He 
joins a club of which he demands chiefly that the society 
should be congenial, in other words, that membership 
should be rigorously confined to a limited range of public 
schools. Some cannot even travel abroad, or enjoy 
winter sports, without assuring themselves of their 
company in advance by joining a “ public school party ” 
for which a complete hotel is exclusively reserved. Not 
for them the dreadful experience of meeting on equal 
terms a Frenchman or a Swiss or a Scottish bank clerk 
or an English commercial traveller! Small wonder that 
the public school boy has to contend with much criticism 
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in England, and with openly-expressed dislike in the 
more democratic Dominions and in the United States. 


Even the most complacent and insensitive public 
school boy must be aware of this resentment at home. 
He is probably less aware (unless he has travelled as an 
ordinary citizen and not as a member of an official party) 
how lamentable a bar to good understanding with the 
Dominions and the United States the public-school 
manner, with its subtle arrogance and its assumption 
of a special qualification to govern, tends to be. The 
British Tommy is said to be Britain’s best ambassador. 
I have never heard that claim made on behalf of the 
public school boy. Wherever I have been, in the United 
States and the Dominions, the story is always the same. 
‘“ We like and respect your working people, but we cannot 
get on with your governing class.” 


Is THE CLAIM JUSTIFIED ? 


That there are conspicuous exceptions to that general 
criticism no one would deny. In the records of the Army 
in the War there is no name held in more universal 
respect and affection among officers and men, among 
temporary soldiers as much as regular, than Plumer. 
In other fields the names of Halifax, Derby and Lonsdale 
come at once to mind among those whose conspicuous 
qualities of mind and heart have been used in fullest 
measure to promote understanding and goodwill at 
home and abroad. It would be possible to multiply 
this list a hundred-fold. Yet, however long the list, it 
is not so long as to mitigate the general reputation of 
the public schools. And, this being so, there follows an 
inference, or at least a question. Were these particular 
qualities of mind and heart acquired at school or at 
home ? 

To this question there can be no sure answer. For 
my own part, I hold strongly that the virtues attributed 
to the public schools are the virtues of a decent English 
-home ; and my recollection of my school days makes me 
very sure that a boy who has not been taught at home 
to hold those virtues in great respect does not acquire 
them at a public school. 

To many readers this statement may seem the last 
and most lamentable of many impertinences. Does it 
not controvert the great Dr. Arnold himself, and reflect 
on a hundred years of unassailable tradition ? Does it 
not go counter to all informed opinion on the subject, 
an opinion admirably expressed by Mr. Bernard Darwin 
in The English Public School ? 


“ Arnold explicitly ... wanted to make of every 
boy (1) a Christian, (2) a gentleman, (3) an educated 
person, and in that particular order. The parents 
of their day agreed with them, and, at any rate as 
regards the respective positions of numbers 2 and 3, 
the vast body of English parents agrees with them 
still.” 

Now, if this is true, it is a very grave reflection on the 
vast body of English parents. It is surely their business, 
by precept and example in their own homes, to make 
their sons into (1) Christians, (2) gentlemen; to defer 
the matter to the age of 14 and then to entrust the task 
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to others shows a gross lack of a sense of responsibility. 
Moreover, it seems very improbable that the task, so 
long deferred, will then be successfully carried through. 


CAN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS SURVIVE ? 


To deny to the public school any influence in the 
formation of character would of course be preposterous. 
A good public school by force of its traditions, by virtue 
of the loyalty which it inspires, can provide the most 
favourable atmosphere for the growth of moral principles 
already respected and taught in the home. Those who 
have been educated at public schools would regard their 
disappearance as a national disaster. Those who have 
not been so educated would not, I think, welcome their 
disappearance; they would ask only that the public 
schools should live with the times and make those 
concessions which have enabled ancient institutions in 
this country to survive, while in other countries, resisting 
all change, they have perished. 

In a subsequent article I will outline my views as to 
the nature of the concessions necessary, and of the ways 
and means by which the public schools not only may 
survive but also may enjoy a more universal esteem 
and render to England a yet greater service. 


(The concluding article will appear in the August number) 


THE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
THE PROLOGUE. THE STRATFORD PILGRIMS 
By EDITH M. BANCROFT 


When April with her sweet and hurried showers 
From the brown earth allures the waking flowers, 
And bids the green buds burst from every tree, 
Then folk begin dramatic revelry. 

And specially from England’s farthest end 

To Stratford on the Avon do they wend, 

To bow before the tomb in reverence low 

Of him who helpeth us ourselves to know. 

And so it chanced upon an April day, 

At an old inn I halted on my way, 

Where many a pilgrim paused for rest and tea ; 
Thus met I sundry folk in company. 


A Pedagogue came first with rapid tread ; 

A manly man, full fit to be a Head, 

For well he showed upon the playing green ; 
At many a noble scrimmage had he been. 
Doubtless taut muscles and a love of truth 
Are goodly marks on those who train our youth. 
Laboratories claimed his working day, 

Where powders in a mortar he would bray, 
And, eye intent, strange liquids would he boil, 
In chemic, not in culinary, toil. 

Shakespeare observance kept he with the rest ; 
“ For,” said he, ‘‘ balanced faculties are best.” 
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A Man of Gentle Visage followed him ; 

Vague was his air, and he was lean of limb. 

He never ate of flesh or boiled or roast, 

And thus it ever was his tender boast 

That nought of living souls would he devour. 

He savoured cabbage and the cauliflower. 
Shakespeare had writ, he urged in accents mellow, 
That hay, good hay, sweet hay, it had no fellow ; 
Foreshadowing thus the coming of a day 

When glorious poets should be bred on hay, 
Whose liquor, flowing through herbaceous veins, 
Would straight engender peaceful pastoral strains. 


A coach drew up beneath the swinging sign, 

And forth alighted Damsels twenty-nine, 

All clad in uniform of blue, not gay. 

These maidens they were fresh as month of May. 
Their youthful Mistress, bright and debonair, 
Rounded her charges with a shepherd’s care. 
Three goodly years at Oxford had she spent. 

She knew and said exactly what she meant. 

I marked that, even over cakes and tea, 

These youthful pilgrims argued earnestly— 
Which was the worse, Macbeth or his great spouse— 
Why Hamlet would not, may be could not, rouse. 


The opening door of a luxurious car 

Vouchsafed the vision of a bright Film Star, 
Eager to see at Stratford her own part 

Of potted Rosalind in sister art. 

Tea-cup she handled with a film-born grace. 
Many emotions played upon her face. 

Her smiling was far ruddier than the cherry ; 

And then, with swiftest change to sad from merry, 
Her large eyes filled—so mournful was her mien— 
With wistful tears of purest glycerine. 

English she spoke in curious way, for she 
Entuned it in her nose full drawlingly. 


Now of my pilgrims, last upon the list 

There came a Poet, Ultra Modernist. 

In things contrasting we most clearly see 
Nature of each, and how they disagree. 

Thus thought he that Shakespearean Drama might 
By dire example show how not to write. 

The barbarous playwright of a barbarous day 
Used words with meaning, with intent to say ; 
And thus his phrase, fraught with significance, 
Would serve as fillip to inconsequence. 

For to Verse Masters of the Latest School 
Words are but hooks to fish in psychic pool. 
In poetry ’tis death to think, to state— 
Ferment within—and then EJACULATE. 

He argued thus under emotion’s stress, 
Pouring on us his stream of consciousness. 


The sun declining, pilgrims on must ride. 
“ Aye flieth Time ; it will no man abide.” 
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LATIN IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS: A REALIST 
APPROACH 


By L. R. BUCKLEY, B.A., Torquay Grammar School 


ATIN is an unpopular subject. Yet many teachers 
believe that it is culturally among the most 
important, since it is one of the few subjects on the 
curriculum which can withstand the growing commer- 
cialization of education. Most teachers, indeed, begin 
with some such conviction ; but a few years of experience 


leave them disillusioned. The demand that they shall 


obtain their quota of credits forces them to forget their 
dreams in the dull grind for results. For, however much 
we may dislike the truth, the fact remains that secondary 
education to-day is dominated by the School Certificate : 
and a subject which cannot take its share of examination 
responsibility will not long survive. On this score alone, 


‘the position of Latin would be precarious. Statistics of 


Certificate Results in the language, and the reports of 
examiners, do not make pleasant reading, especially 
when one considers the ridiculously low standard at 
which candidates are allowed to pass. 

If the sacrifice of much or all that 1s valuable produces 
nothing but inefficiency, it is time that radical changes 
took place in our methods. No teacher can do justice 
to himself or his subject if he feels that the demands 
made upon him force him to be intellectually dishonest. 
His first desire must be to communicate to his pupils 
the benefit that he himself has derived from a study of 
the classics; at the same time, in the interests of his 
subject, he cannot afford to let it compare unfavourably 
with others in material results: so that what is needed 
is an approach to Latin which will ensure its cultural 
ends while enabling pupils to pass the School Certificate. 

In many respects, such an approach cannot be 
essentially novel or revolutionary, because the character 
of the Certificate examination largely predetermines the 
syllabus. Efforts to change that character have met with 
so little success that it seems unlikely that the 
examination will be substantially altered during the 
next few years. Brave attempts to revitalize the teaching 
of Latin have usually failed because the restrictions 
imposed by examining bodies have rendered their 
adoption impracticable. The Direct Method has been 
such a failure. Its ablest exponents are apt to say that 
it works well in any school but their own ; and most 
admit that it will not get pupils through examinations. 
Yet, even within the unimaginative limits imposed by 
examiners, much can be done. 

Secondary schools must first jettison a tradition which 
they have had no hand in forming. Latin is in a unique 
position. Whereas teachers of modern languages, 
unhampered by tradition, have developed a technique 
suited to the secondary school, the classics master has 
always been a victim of a Procrustean system which 
refuses to recognize any essential difference between 
the conditions obtaining in a State-aided school and those 
to be found in public schools. It is significant that the 
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recent discussion on Latin in The Times was confined 
to representatives of the older schools. 

The public school boy begins Latin in his prepara- 
tory school, at an age when the learning of grammar and 
syntax can be presented to him as a fascinating game. 
Secondary school pupils begin the language when 
mentality is least active. (The third and fourth forms 
are usually the dullest.) Many, lacking the advantages 
of educated homes, have first to acquire that facility 
in the use of their own tongue which is a necessary 
preliminary to mastering another. Moreover, the decline, 
in elementary schools, of the teaching of formal English 


grammar means that the ground is no longer prepared — 


for the classics master. 

In spite of all this, methods in both types of school 
are essentially the same, the Latin course in the secondary 
school being a mere condensation, into three or four 
years, of the work for which the public school, already 
more favoured in other respects, has far more ample 
time. If Latin is to survive in secondary schools, the 


especial needs of such schools must be considered. As ° 


to its present position in them, it is well to be frank. 

In most State-aided schools the Latin course to the 
Certificate divides into two stages. At the first stage, 
extending over one, or possibly two years, it 1s taken by 
all pupils of the age-group at which it is begun. At the 
second, it is taken by those who have elected, or have 
been chosen, to continue the course. In practice this 
often means that it is taken at the second stage by pupils 
who have a revulsion to “ stinks ”?” or whose excellence 
in other arts subjects predetermines their choice. Little 
or no attempt is made to give anything of lasting value 
to those who drop the subject, and indeed they look back 
on it as something unpleasant from which they escaped 
as quickly as possible. 

The first and main reform must lie in a clearer recog- 
nition of this fact. The course consists of two stages and 
must cater for two groups of pupils. The first stage, 
though preparatory to the second, must be complete in 
itself, with definite aims confined to it. The course as a 
whole may aim at enabling pupils to gain a varied 
acquaintance with the language, literature and culture 
of the Romans, and to appreciate the value of such an 
acquaintance in relation to modern life and thought. 
In order that pupils who do not continue the subject 
after the first stage may gain something of permanent 
value from the course, the aims of that stage should be 
further particularized as follows : 


(1) A working knowledge of how words and sentences 
are likely to behave in an inflected language, t.e. the 
elements of linguistic logic—exemplified by a AE of 
the essentials of elementary Latin. 


(2) A knowledge of Greek and Roman life and thought 
derived from books in English. 


In arranging his syllabus the teacher will be best able 
to realize these aims if he bases his scheme of work on the 
following principles : 

I. THE CHIEF DIFFICULTY IS THE INFLECTED .CHARAC- 
TER OF THE LANGUAGE. 


That seems a platitude ; but the excessive amount of 
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syntax and grammar covered in any first year book 
shows that its implications are not fully understood. 
Teachers who follow traditional methods often find that 
a form which makes excellent progress in the first year 
subsequently deteriorates. The reason is obvious. The 
form suffers from mental indigestion. A beginner needs 
at least a year to grasp the fact that the endings are of 
supreme importance. Until that fact is grasped it is 
folly to proceed. The syllabus for the first stage should 
be very modest in scope. A little, very little, should be 
done and that thoroughly. It is, for instance, both 
unwise and unnecessary to introduce either the passive 
voice or the subjunctive mood before the third year of 
a four-year course. 


II. THE COURSE SHOULD BE CONCENTRIC, EACH YEAR 
BEGINNING WITH A PROGRESSIVELY INTENSIVE REVISION 
OF EARLIER WORK. 

It is well to devote at least half of the first term to 
this revision. The text-books of each year should include 
at least one book which presents again, and in new form, 
the material studied previously. A pupil who did not 
understand a construction when it was first presented 
to him may, in the light of a further year’s work, grasp 
it when he returns to it in revision ; and those who have 
been idle or absent need not feel that they are per- 
manently penalized. 

Under this principle may be stressed also the desira- 
bility of introducing major items of syntax in preliminary 
survey before proceeding to a more exhaustive treatment 
of them. 

Thus the uses of the subjunctive may be outlined in 
the fourth term before the examination, and studied in 
detail during the Certificate year. 


III. THE LEARNING BY HEART OF FORMAL GRAMMAR 
SHOULD BE REDUCED TO AN ABSOLUTE MINIMUM. 

Pupils do not willingly learn grammar by heart. Much, 
if not all, of the unpopularity of Latin can be traced 
to the constant grind of grammar which is supposedly 
essential in its initial stages. But Latin is a rational 
language. The learner must realize first and foremost 
that the inflection of a word is decided by its function. 
Now he will never learn that cardinal point from the 
parrot-wise repetition of declensions and conjugations. 
Such repetition may give him a superficial knowledge of 
grammar ; it will never enable him to apply his know- 
ledge ; and it is wrong that his progress should be made 
dependent on his ability to remember grammatical 
forms which, viewed in the abstract, are seldom inspiring 
and often meaningless. 

Learners, then, should acquire the habit of constant 
verification. They should be trained to use intelligently 
the sources of information at their disposal; and the 
reading-book at all grades should be used as material 
for learning grammar inductively. By such means 
grammar can be learnt more surely, if more slowly. A 
knowledge of terminations is more lasting when it comes 
from constant practice in the use of them, rather than 
from laborious feats of memorization. This method 
need not be tedious. The habit of verification, incul- 
cated with the simple material of the first year, is rapidly 
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formed. The paramount importance of accuracy is 
fixed in the pupil’s mind from the start. Above all, 
drudgery is avoided. 

If the problem of grammar is tackled on the lines of 
these broad suggestions, it is quite possible for a form 
to reach Certificate standard without having once been 
set the learning of grammar as a definite task. 


IV. THE TEXT-BOOKS AT EACH STAGE SHOULD FORM 
A JUDICIOUS BLEND OF OLD AND NEW. 

Recent attempts to popularize Latin have resulted in 
the introduction of text-books which are frankly 
seductive. Interest is aroused by illustrations. Rules 
are presented in a vigorous form. The byways of 
derivation are fully explored. The reading matter, with 
its extracts from myth and history, and its descriptions 
of social life, is designed to sugar the pill of grammar 
and syntax. In fact the books combine a course of 
linguistic instruction with a vade-mecum to the ancient 
world. All this is to the good ; but it overlooks one vital 
point. Many pupils who are labelled ‘‘ dull” can be 
attracted to Latin by the logical nature of the language. 
They will turn with relief from the vagaries of other 
subjects to one where they cannot go wrong if they 
follow therules. Such pupils infinitely prefer a text-book 
which tells them simply and clearly what they want to 
know, which is ordered in arrangement and easy to use. 
They are happiest “ coding and decoding.” For them 
there should be text-books of the old-fashioned kind, 
i.e. those which state a rule without frills and follow it 
by copious exercises. Even brighter pupils, whose 
interest is maintained by more imaginative books, enjoy 
doing such routine work with comparative ease: and, 
if an old-fashioned text-book is worked pari passu with 
a new one, there will be no fear that the fundamental 
importance of linguistics will be overshadowed. 


V. CULTURAL WORK CANNOT BE ATTEMPTED IN THE 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE YEAR IF SET BOOKS ARE OFFERED 
IN THE EXAMINATION. 

Set books are defended by those who believe that the 
course has not been in vain if it culminates in the study 
of at least one complete work of art; but practising 
teachers know that pupils do not gain any abiding 
appreciation of the classics from a book of Caesar or 
Virgil hastily swallowed, ill-digested and. disgorged to 
order. Set books have invariably to be crammed. The 
groundwork of syntax has to be covered all too hastily 
in earlier years, so that pupils may be nominally fit to 
begin them. They overshadow the year’s work and leave 
no time for honest reading, when pupils have, further, 
to be trained to translate unseen the militaristic extracts 
which are the delight of examiners. Too often the 
attempt to absorb the material of set books kills any 
interest that may have been aroused earlier; and the 
pupil leaves school feeling that in one subject at least he 
bought a pig in a poke. 

If, then, the Certificate year is to be anything but a 
bitter anti-climax the pupils must take the alternative 
paper of unseens. Many teachers think that too big a 
risk. They argue that the weak candidate can counter- 
balance his deficiencies in other directions by a thorough 
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knowledge of the prescribed texts. He can be certain 
of knowing something. In practice, if he is weak, he 
will be further demoralized by the enormity of his task. 
Without set books and their exorbitant claims on his 
time, he can overcome his weaknesses. 


The teacher, with the major portion of his reading 
matter no longer dictated to him by the examiners, can 
give his pupils a bird’s-eye view of Latin literature. 
Using a good anthology he can introduce them to 
Catullus and Lucretius. They can savour the humour 
of Martial and the scepticism of Ovid, the grace of Pliny 
and the eloquence of Seneca. What is most important, 
they can discover that the Romans were human beings, 
the record of whose lives and thoughts still has a meaning 
and a value to-day. 


Of course the teacher will have to work hard. Much 
of the interpretation, if not of the actual translation, 
will fall on his shoulders, but the passages which he 
chooses will be those which he himself appreciates, so that 
his enthusiasm will be spontaneous. He will no longer 
read every line with a view to possible questions. Even if 
he chooses a complete work he will be able to read it as 
literature, as a medium through which he can present his 
own view of the Ancient World. Better so, than that 
he should be compelled, at the caprice of others, to 
spend the greater part of his time stuffing his form with 
the details of dull campaigns, or tracing the meanderings 
of the Trojan Prince through one of the less inspired 
books of the Aeneid. 


In these suggestions stress has been laid on the need 
for a radical reduction in the amount of ground to be 
covered in the first stage of the course. This simplifica- 
tion is essential if the first stage is to be complete in 
itself. The grammar and syntax taught at this stage 
should be restricted to such elementary material as will 
inculcate the fundamentals of linguistic logic, t.e. the 
function of case and the principles of concord. These 
fundamentals can be illustrated quite adequately by the 
first three, or even two, declensions of nouns and 
adjectives together with the active voice of verbs. Pro- 
nouns may be added; but that should be the limit of 
grammar employed at the first stage. 


Pupils who have learnt the characteristics of an 
inflected language by extensive practice in such simple 
material grasp more difficult syntax with greater rapidity 
and ease than is the case when the arrangement of the 
syllabus aims at enabling them to read original Latin 
at the earliest possible moment. Obviously, those who 
do not continue the subject cannot be given any first- 
hand acquaintance with Latin authors. The study, in 
English, of books on the Ancient World will give them 
a picture of it which they could not otherwise obtain, 
and will provide pupils who continue the subject with a 
background for more advanced work. There are, too, 
many proverbs and quotations, within the grasp of 
beginners, by which they can carry away, in crystallized 
form, the essentials of Roman thought. 

Details of technique are best left to the individual 
teacher. Text-books of late have shown too great a 
tendency to do the teacher’s work for him. Any method 
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which cramps his originality is unsound. In fact, the 
teacher will do well to avoid conformity to any one 
method. He should aim at a technique sufficiently 
varied to capture the interest of every type of pupil. 
He should be eclectic. For pupils with a flair for drama, 
there should be moments of the Direct Method ; for the 
unromantic, periods of prosaic exercises. Idioms and 
rules can be assigned arbitrarily to individuals appointed 
as remembrancers. ‘Translation by word order can be 
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advocated where the analytical method fails. Syntax 
can at one time be exemplified before it is explained, at 
another explained before it is exemplified. Topical 
quotations and allusions can be introduced from day to 
day. In short, the appetite of the form should be kept 
keen by the unexpected. Above all, the teacher should 
remember that once his pupils are convinced that 
learning Latin is worth the effort, those who are going to 


benefit from it can and will teach themselves. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE WRONG BOQKS 
(With apologies to Robert Louis Stevenson) 


SIR,—Since the conference of the English Association 
on May 6, a brisk correspondence has been going on in 
the pages of The Times Educational Supplement on the 
subject of the abolition of the compulsory paper on 
English Literature (Set Books) in the London School 
Certificate Examination. The editorial columns of this 
journal have published brief comment on the subject, 
and in educational circles generally the matter has been 
discussed a good deal. The time has surely come to 
attempt to show the force of the arguments that have 
been put forward on both sides of the question, and if 
the following statement inclines to stress overmuch the 
ability and enthusiasm of English teachers in general 
as the keystone without which no teaching, of Set Books 
or anything else, will be successful, it can only be because 
the able and enthusiastic teacher is what Morris Finsbury 
called ‘‘ quite a desideratum ”. 


SET BOOKS 
ARE BAD 
1. The trouble with set 
books is not that they are 
books but that they are set. been set, the University regu- 
The teacher of English ought lations allow him to submit a 
to be granted freedom to “special syllabus.” 
choose such books as suit the 
interests and tastes of his 


pupils. 


ARE GOOD 
I. If a teacher considers 
that unsuitable books have 


2. If in common practice 


2. In common practice 
most English teachers sub- 


teachers do not attempt to do 


mitted special syllabuses of this. They are too lazy to be 
Set Books, this argument bothered to think of suitable 
would not arise. But to sub- books themselves, and many of 


mit a special syllabus costs 
£3 13s. 6d., and it would be an 
uneconomical method of 
achieving reform, even if a 
school were prepared to pay 


their suggestions would be no 
improvement on the require- 
ments of the examiners who 
are, after all, experienced in 
assessing the capacity of 


£3 13s. 6d. to indulge the examinees and the suitability 
preferences of the English of prescribed books. 
teacher. 

3. The provision of Set 3. If no books were set for 


4. It is unimaginable that 
any teacher of English, how- 
ever idle and acquiescent, 
would regard the abolition of 
Set Books in the School 
Certificate Examination as 
sanction for giving up reading 
any books at all in school. 
Children read books in school 
during the years in which no 
external examination is taken. 


5. The kind of intensive 
reading required for the exami- 
nation has a deleterious in- 
fluence on the methods of 
study (and indirectly on the 
scope and amount of reading 
done) lower in the school. 


6. He will certainly be 
unlikely to take a spontaneous 
pleasure in the English classics 
after he has assisted at the 
kind of treatment these books 
are submitted to for examina- 
tion purposes. 


7. That is sheer intellectual 
snobbery. If a study of litera- 
ture is in no way a stimulus to 
the enjoyment of further read- 
ing, an honest teacher will 
write off the value of * having 
done ” any three or four 
particular books for an exami- 
nation. 


8. The English teachers of 
to-day and to-morrow are the 
products of the system of 
teaching in use in schools and 
universities of yesterday and 
to-day. If the interests and 
tastes of these teachers cannot 
be trusted, that system of 
teaching is condemned out of 


4. The setting of books in 
the School Certificate examina- 
tion provides a standard of 
study to be attained by the 
year of the examination. Chil- 
dren who had read no literature 
before that year or who had 
read in accordance with their 
own interests and tastes, would 
not be capable of reaching 
such a standard. 


5. The examination require- 
ment provides that at least a 
few of the acknowledged Eng- 
lish classics are studied in 
school. The modern child 
seldom reads these books at 
home for pleasure. 


6. If they never read any 
other books, at least the present 
system ensures that they have 
read those set for the examina- 
tion. 


7. Intellectual snobbery is 
only another word for what 
many will prefer to call 
aesthetic standards. Are the 
personal interests and tastes of 
the teacher (for he must, to a 
great extent, direct the work 
of his classes) to be the only 
guide to the reading done in 
school ? Are the test of time 
and the recognition of many 
generations of cultured persons 
to have no influence in the 
choice of the literature to be 
read by children to-day ? 


Books puts a premium upon 
this laziness and encourages 
acquiescence in a type of 
teaching of which most honest 
teachers really disapprove. 


the examination, no serious 
reading of books would be 
done in school at all. Class 
periods now spent in the pre- 
paration of compulsory Set 
Books would soon be given 
over to other examination 
subjects. English literature is 
in serious danger of being 
crowded out of the time-table. 


its own mouth. 


But, as Morris Finsbury remarked, “ this seems to be 
a very one-sided business. There’s not so much in this 
method as I was led to believe.” 
C. C. BELL. 
Department of Education, 
King’s College, London. 
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OTTER HUNTING 


S1r,—In protesting against otter hunting your corre- 
spondent Mr. Sharp has seen fit to close his eyes to the 
fact that, when hounds are found to be hunting a bitch 
otter, they are immediately stopped. 

This fact, of which Mr. Sharp is very well aware, may 
not be generally known among your readers, who would 
no doubt like to consider for themselves the alternatives 
to hunting the otter. This little beast is very destructive 
and, in districts where hunting does not take place, 
trapping is general. Your readers must fully realize 
that no trap has yet been invented which distinguishes 
between a bitch and a dog otter during the breeding 


See Yours faithfully, 
J. W. FITZWILLIAM, 
British Field Sports Society, Secretary. 


3, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.r. 


‘WHERE THE RAINBOW BEGINS ” 


Sır —The letters of Mr. Olaf Anderson and “ Educa- 
tional Publisher ’’ move me to admiration in that they 
have both, independently, seized on passages in my 
article which I tried to make as provocative as possible. 
But, dear me, how “ touchy ” our publishers are! May 
I beg some small space to make amends ? 

“ Educational Publisher ” hastens to assure me that 
all is well with the English texts now published. I bow 
to his superior knowledge, not being an English specialist 
and having intended no tilt at the teaching of English. 
I used Stephen Potter merely to support my own argu- 
ments, but that does not prevent me from thinking that 
all English specialists should read Potter, whether they 
agree with him or no. Healthy criticism does no harm. 

Again, perhaps, I may persuade both Mr. Anderson 
and ‘‘ Educational Publisher ” that I do keep my eye 
on current publications if I admit here and now the 
excellence of the Oxford Rapid Reading Texts, and, for a 
much more recent publication, A French Course for 
To-day—Brooks and Cook. Mr. Anderson drives me to 
mention these in self-defence, but I hasten to add that 
several publishing firms, and authors, have recently 
issued texts that amply fulfil my requirements. 
speak with authority only on books I have actually tried 
out. In any case, I should have thought that the last 
few paragraphs of my article made it quite clear that I 
was well aware good material for my purpose now existed. 

I will try to deal with Mr. Olaf Anderson point by 
point : 


(1) The publication of Poil de Carotte in a collection 
of Four Contemporary French One-Act Plays is hardly 
the same thing as a school edition of Poil de Carotte. 
I note with interest that my idea of “a few plays 
presented in the French Course ” is apparently his idea 
of many. It is merely a question of degree. 


(2) As a teacher of French I am not much interested 
in examination syllabuses. I try to teach, not to coach. 
Nor have I denied in my article the value of the classics. 


(3) I could not wish for a more doughty champion of 
modern language teachers than Mr. Anderson. I am 
deeply indebted to him for the high opinion he has of us 
as a body. Let me say, without any arrière-pensée, 
that I think we are doing great work. Any one attending 
the meetings of The Modern Language Association must 
admit that. But surely he is not going to stigmatize 
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me for having a high ideal and aiming at healthy, 
constructive criticism! My sole aim in writing the 
article was to open up channels for discussion. 


(4) I can only hope, with Mr. Anderson, that “ the 
Briton abroad is no longer a standing joke with his 
stuttering French and German ”. May I recommend, 
though, to his attention : 


(a) Modern-Language Teaching on the Decline ? Hicks 
and Haycock—Longmans. 

(b) How to Teach French in the Classroom. Dr. 
Hedgcock—Bell. 

(c) “ Purpose and Practice in Language Teaching.” 
Article in the current issue of Modern Languages. 
Author: E. G. James. 


Not that I agree with many of their strictures, but 
I do believe in viewing all sides of a question. 

Finally, sir, Mr. Anderson has been pleased to assign 
to me the role of “ Don Juan Aux Enfers”. Now I 
have, quite seriously, a high regard for Mr. Anderson. 
But I must, and I hope not maliciously, cast him for the 
part of “ Don Quichotte, se battant contre des moulins 


a vent". Believe me, 


Sincerely yours, 
The Grammar School, VERNON MALLINSON. 


Loughborough. 


SUMMER GODPARENTS 


It will be remembered that in the March issue we 
published a letter from Mademoiselle Zofia Kwapinska 
suggesting that well-disposed people might be willing to 
act as ‘“‘ summer godparents ”, and to make it possible 
for hard-worked and impecunious students to enjoy a 
few weeks’ holiday at their expense. In the April issue 
Sir Mark Collet wrote offering “ to pay the cost of a 
two months’ holiday for two students, one of either sex, 
of any age or nationality now at any of our universities 
who, without help, could not look forward to a real and 
carefree holiday this summer ”. We said that we hoped 
that Sir Mark’s generous example would be widely 
followed. We regret to say that no other offer of this 
kind has been received. Two students, however, one of 
either sex, will this year be able to have a much-needed 
holiday which, but for Sir Mark’s offer, would have 
been impossible. EDITOR. 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS 


Mr. A. N. BONAPARTE WYSE has been obliged on 
account of ill-health to relinquish the post of Permanent 
Secretary to the Ministry of Education for Northern 
Ireland. Mr. Bonaparte Wyse has had a long and dis- 
tinguished career. He first entered the public service 
as an inspector of schools in Co. Antrim, and in 1905 
was transferred to Dublin, where a few years later he 
became Private Secretary to the Resident Commissioner, 
and afterwards Junior Secretary to the Board. In 1922 
he was appointed Assistant Secretary, and in 1927 
Permanent Secretary. He will be remembered for his 
untiring work in raising the status of the teaching pro- 
fession and for his intimate knowledge of school problems. 
These services have been recognized by the award of a 
C.B. in the recent Birthday Honours. Mr. Wyse’s 
successor is Mr. Reginald S. Brownell. Mr. Brownell has 
held teaching posts under the Egyptian Ministry of 
Education, joined the Ulster Civil Service in 1923 and was 
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transferred to the Ministry of Education in 1926. Last 
year he was promoted to the post of Assistant Secretary. 


AMONG the awards to educationists included in the 
Birthday Honours is that of Privy Councillor to Mr. H. 
Ramsbotham, Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Education from November, 1931, to June, 1935; 
Baronet to Sir Edward T. Campbell, M.P., and to 
Dr. R. Hutchison, President of the Royal College of 
Physicians ; Knights Bachelor to Prof. Graham Kerr, 
M.P. for the Scottish Universities ; to Mr. T. Drummond 
Shiels, Chairman of the Joint Standing Committee for 
Educational Work of the Non-Political Empire Societies 
in London ; to Mr. W. P. Wheldon, Permanent Secretary, 
Welsh Department, Board of Education; and to 
Lieut.-Colonel R. E. Martin, Chairman of the Leicester- 
shire County Council ; Companion of Honour to Dr. G. P. 
Gooch and Dr. J. J. Mallon, Warden of Toynbee Hall ; 
C.I.E. to Mr. C. H. Masterman, lately Secretary to the 
Government of Madras in the Education and Public 
Health Department ; K.B.E. to Prof. W. B. Benham, 
F.R.S., Emeritus Professor of Biology, University of 
Otago, New Zealand, and to Prof. T. A. Hunter, 
Professor of Philosophy and Psychology, Victoria College 
University of New Zealand ; C.B.E. to Dr. Cyril Bailey, 
Chairman of the Oxford Juvenile Advisory Committee ; 
Mr. R. L. Roberts, Chairman of the Governors of the 
Northern Polytechnic; Prof. E. J. Salisbury, F.R.S., 
Quain Professor of Botany, University of London ; 
Dr. C. W. Sleigh, Chairman of the Aberdeen Education 
Committee. 


AT the annual general meeting of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland, held in Edinburgh on June 9, 1939, 
the General Secretary of the National Union of Teachers, 
Sir Frederick Mander, received the Degree of Honorary 
Fellow of the Institute in recognition of his long and 
invaluable service to national education. This is the 
highest honour which the Institute can bestow, and it is 
reserved for those who have given outstanding service to 
the cause of education. 


THE governing body of Nuffield College, which will 
work under the general direction of the Hebdomadal 
Council, will include six Visiting Fellows, namely, 
Lord Hailey ; Sir George Etherton, Clerk to the Lanca- 
shire County Council; Lord Cadman; Sir Walter 
Citrine, General Secretary of the Trades Union Congress ; 
Mr. A. P. Young, Managing Director of the British 
Thomson-Houston Company; Mr. Claude Vickers, of 
Slaughter & May, Solicitors to the Bank of England, and 
six Oxford dons: Mr. R. C. K. Ensor, Vice-President and 
Senior Research Fellow of Corpus Christi; Miss Margery 
Perham, Research Fellow of St. Hugh's; Mr. G. D. H. 
Cole, University College; Mr. R. F. Harrod, Christ 
Church; Mr. R. L. Hall, Trinity, and Mr. J. S. Fulton, 
Balliol. Mr. Harold Butler has been appointed Warden. 


Mr. THoMAS F. HIGHAM, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, has been elected Public Orator in succession to 
Dr. Cyril Bailey. Mr. Higham was Senior Proctor in 
1932-33. He was the joint editor of the Oxford Book of 
Greek Verse in Translation. He took a first class in 
Honour Moderations and won the Gaisford Prize for 
Greek Verse in I9I3. 


The following appointments are announced: 


Mr. I. A. RICHARDS, Fellow of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, as lecturer at Harvard University. Mr. 
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Richards has not been appointed to any particular 
faculty, but will probably be concerned with both the 
department of English and the School of Education. 


Dr. ELFED THomas, Head of the Physics Department 
of Swansea Technical College, to be Director of Education 
for Caernarvonshire. 


Mr. S. WELLESLEY, at present Headmaster of Wigan 
Grammar School, to be Headmaster of Alsop High School 
for Boys, Liverpool. 


Miss MILDRED MORLEY, at present Inspector of 
Domestic Science at Liverpool, to be Vice-Principal of 
the City Technical School for Women and the F. L. 
Calder College of Domestic Science, Liverpool. 


Mr. J. S. Ross as Principal of Westminster Training 
College. Mr. Ross is a graduate of St. Andrews and of 
London, was lecturer in mathematics in Westminster 
Training College and later in education and psychology. 
In 1930 he was promoted to the post of Vice-principal. 


Dr. W. P. ALEXANDER, to be Deputy Education 
Officer of Sheffield. Dr. Alexander has taught at the 
Greenock Junior Instruction Centre and was lecturer in 
education at Glasgow University. In 1934 he was 
appointed Deputy Director of Education for Waltham- 
stow and became Director of Education for Margate in 
the following year. 


Mr. J. M. Hoimes, as Principal of the Manchester 
School of Art. Mr. Holmes held the post of Senior Master 
of Art and Decorative Design at the Architectural 
Association’s School of Architecture. 


Mr. G. AMBROSE, of Cathays School, Cardiff, to be 
Headmaster of Aberdare Boys’ County School. 


Mr. H. R. Hornssy, of Christ’s Hospital, to the Head- 
mastership of The King’s School, Peterborough, in place 
of Mr. O. W. Mitchell, who has been appointed Head- - 
master of Owen’s School, Islington. 


Mr. R. E. SNAITH to be Headmaster of Colston’s Boys’ 
School, Stapleton, Bristol, in succession to the Rev. A. R. 
Millbourn. 


WE regret to announce the death of Sir George 
Kenrick, who has been associated for over half a century 
with educational work in Birmingham. He acted as 
Chairman of the Education Committee for nearly 
twenty years, and was a great friend of Birmingham 
University, contributing £20,000 to the Building Fund, 
and endowing the Poynting Chair of Physics. He also 
made several other generous gifts for the development of 
education in Birmingham, including his entire library 
of books on entomology to the Natural History Depart- 
ment of the Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery. 


WE regret also to learn of the death of Sir Francis 
Dyke Acland, M.P. Sir Francis took a keen interest 
in educational affairs. In 1903 he was appointed 
Assistant Director for Secondary Education to the West 
Riding County Council. He was then elected to Parlia- 
ment and for a number of years devoted his energies to 
national politics. For eight years, from 1924 onward, 
he was out of Parliament, and during this period he 
served as Chairman of the Education Committee of the 
County of Devon and on the Executive Committee of the 
Association of Education Committees. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The prize for the June Competition is awarded to 
“V. N.”?, proxime accessit “ Zephyr.” 

The prize-winner for April was Miss Edith Cadmore, 
Merlinhaven Lodge, Wotton-under-Edge, Glos. The 
joint prize-winners for May were D. C. Riddy, The Bury 
Chase, Felsted, Chelmsford, and E. M. Cooper, 5 St. Mary 
Street, Ilkeston, Derbyshire. 


We classify the thirty-seven versions received as 
follows : 

Class I (a) V. N., Zephyr, Mac, Agricola, Echotier, 
Atlantis, J. E. M., Château d'If, Wehmut, 
Raphael, T. S. M., Tula, Bubenberg, 
Llanandras. 

(b) Memus, D. L. H., Damon, Carth, Urbanus, 

Abeille, Lee Anderson, Ex Or, T. E. W. 
Numéro, Hiker. 

Class II.—Auburn, Hibernia, Blackwing, Nautilus, Jaime, 
Calvus, Delobelle. 


Class III.—Anemos, M. B. P., Onyx, M. S., L. M. P. 


LAETITIA RERUM 
VERSES BY VICTOR HuGo 


Tout est pris d’un frisson subit. 
L’hiver s’enfuit et se dérobe. 
L’année ôte son vieil habit ; 

La terre met sa belle robe. 


Tout est nouveau, tout est debout ; 
L’adolescence est dans les plaines ; 
La beauté du diable, partout, 
Rayonne et se mire aux fontaines. 


L’arbre est coquet ; parmi les fleurs 
C’est à qui sera la plus belle ; 
Toutes étalent leurs couleurs, 
Et les plus laides ont du zèle. 


Le bouquet jaillit du rocher ; 
L’air baise les feuilles legéres ; 
Juin rit de voir s’endimancher 
Le petit peuple des fougéres. 


TRANSLATED BY “ V. N.” 


A sudden thrill sets all astir, 
And routed winter steals away ; 

The year’s worn robe she casts from her, 
And Earth is decked for holiday. 


All’s fresh and new, alert, awake ; 
There’s lusty growth on every plain ; 
Youth’s glamour glows on fount and lake, 
And they return her smile again. 


Trees prink themselves ; each blossom vies 
With rival belles for beauty’s palm ; 
They flaunt their petals’ myriad dyes, 
And homeliest weeds aspire to charm. 


Sweet flowers spring from rocky waste ; 
Light leaves enjoy the wind’s caress ; 
June laughs when tiny ferns make haste 

To don their dainty gala dress. 


TRANSLATED BY “ ZEPHYR” 


A sudden quiver stirs the meads. 
Shame-faced, old Winter creeps away. 

The year forgets her mourning weeds, 
And Earth puts on her brave array. 


All is new-born ; through all the plains 
The pulse of youth throbs ; elfin grace 
In every spring now gleams, now wanes— 

The shadow of a Naiad’s face. 


Each tree’s a Siren, and the flowers 
Have learnt her old seducing art ; 

They vie to paint enchanted bowers, 
E’en the least lovely bears her part. 


A foam of verdure laps the rocks. 
To the wind’s kiss the light leaves turn. 
June laughs to see in new spring frocks 
The little families of fern. 


TRANSLATED BY “ Mac”’ 
A sudden thrill runs through Earth’s cold ; 
Winter takes flight and steals away, 
The year now doffs her vesture old, 
The world puts on her fair array. 


New life’s astir in everything ; 
Youth’s spirit walks across the leas ; 
Beauty in bloom in every spring 
Her shining image wondering sees. 


The trees are coy and wanton too : 
The lovely blossoms, justly vain, 

In rivalry display each hue ; 
And e’en the least fair strive amain. 


The green plumes spring from rocky breast; 
The air’s kiss falls on tiny leaves : 

June laughs, as in their ‘‘ Sunday best ” 
The little fern-folk she perceives. 


We were curious to see what our competitors would. 
make of la beauté du diable. The phrase, deriving from 
the saying le diable était beau quand il était jeune, means 
simply the bloom of youth (as “ Bubenberg ” said), and 
any reference to his Satanic Majesty—who is taken so 
much more seriously in England than in France—made 
the verse grotesque or meaningless. So we felt we had 
to be rather severe with “ D. L. H.” (Satan’s glory shines 
around), ‘‘Damon”’ (The demon-beauty, Lucifer) and 
“ Memus ” (Beauty, the temptress), whose verses would 
otherwise have been in Class I (a). Many competitors 
compromised by using expressions like elfin beauty, 
witching beauty, magic charm, unearthly charm, all very 
pleasing though carrying undertones of meaning not 
suggested to the French mind by la beauté du diable. 
“ Ex Or ” attempted, more laboriously than successfully, 
to elaborate the phrase so as to explain the origin as well 
as translate it. 


Sorely tempted to award the prize to “ Zephyr’s ” 
delightful verses, we finally had to conclude that although 
the best poetry, they. were not the best translation. 
“ Zephyr ” has, in fact, improved upon his original, and 
it is no part of a translator's function to do this. The 
translator in question, in his multilingual covering note, 
pleads with us not to frown on the Naiad for gate- 
crashing. “She really is in the text, even though she 
may be, bless her! somewhat ‘ translated ’.’’ But even 
if we pass the Naiad (she is certainly introduced very 
charmingly), Hugo says nothing about mourning weeds, 
nor does he relate the flowers to the dandy tree. 
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“V. N.” conveyed the meaning of the original (the 
lines are from a poem in L’Art d'étre Grand’ Pére) in 
its native simplicity and in pleasant verse. “Mac” 
also sent an orthodox version and its particularly graceful 
second stanza might have won it the prize but for the 
banal perceives with which the fourth stanza ends. 
“ Agricola ’’ had some very “ spontaneous ” lines, 


There's a sudden tremor far and wide, and 
Now all's a tip-toe, fresh and fair. 


Ambiguity, however, clouds her last two: 


June laughs to see in festal frocks 
The little people of the brake. 


Who are the little people ? The Prize Editor, reading 
the translations in the appropriate setting of a June 
heat-wave, among Kentish orchards, saw for himself 
how neat is Hugo’s description of the frondlets, clusters 
of modest little heads which suddenly spread their 
fancy-dress at the call of summer. The phrase just 
means what it says: the little fern-folk. Several com- 
petitors called them humble or lowly—one even bourgeots ! 
—thinking no doubt of le petst peuple as used in the sense 
of le bas peuple. So it might be, if used alone, but here 
it is le petit peuple des fougères. Certainly it does not 
mean, as some supposed, humble heath-dwellers, nor 
little folk in the sense of children, nor the little people in 
the Irish sense of fairies. 

In placing “ Echotier ” we had to consider that he had 
made things a trifle easier for himself—and cunningly 
relieved the monotony of the Prize Editor’s task—by 
taking a couple more syllables than Hugo in the second 
and fourth lines of each stanza. His line As from the 
rocks pours forth a sweet cascade left the reader to guess 
whether it were honeysuckle or H,O. Green cascade 
would have been better. Certainly bouquet, which “ Mac” 
asks us to explain, is an indefinite word. Etymologically 
a doublet of bosquet, it means first of all a clump of trees, 
whence later a bunch (e.g. of flowers, herbs, cherries), 
posy, nosegay, cluster (e.g. of precious stones) and other 
meanings, including the bouquet of wine and the grand 
finale of a firework display. There is no means of telling 
exactly what sort of vegetation Hugo had in his mind’s 
eye. Perhaps his vagueness is partly to blame for the 
least happy line in “ Chateau d’If’s ” translation : 


The crags with bloom are springing free 
and in “ Ex Or’s”’: 
The crowning bloom of rocks ts born. 


“ Wehmut ” had some excellent lines, with a poor 
third stanza. “ T. S. M.” ended up with: 


June laughs as in the brake she spies 
The groundlings all in gala dress. 


Would a reader, lacking the original French, make much 
sense of this, we wonder? “Tula ” changed the petit 
peuple into wild flowers. ‘‘ Bubenberg ” whose talent is 
more for prose than verse, was correct but rather prosaic. 
“ Llanandras ” started well and finished less well. 
*“ Carth ” spoilt his chances by the ungainly inversions in 
his last stanza. “ Urbanus ” tended to sacrifice poetry 
to rhyme; “ Abeille”, contrariwise, tried to make 
fountains rhyme with plains, which disqualified him for 
Class I (a) despite his apology for the offence. “ Hiker ” 
committed the same crime, and proceeded to rhyme 
bouquet and Sunday. It was a pity, for both versions 
were otherwise among the most pleasing submitted. 
**“ Auburn’s”’ rhymes were achieved in several cases by 
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“ padding ”. “ Nautilus ’’ and “ Jaime ” were excellent 
in parts, and “ Calvus ” was so excellent almost all 
through that we did not put him in Class III in spite of 
his disastrous guess (shared by “ Anemos ” and “ M. S.”) 
that se dérober meant to disrobe. 

“ Delobelle ’’ submitted good metrical verses, innocent 
of rhyme. “ M. B. P.” started agreeably, only to become 
quite incomprehensible in the third and fourth verses. 
“Onyx ” also got mixed here and there. “ M. S.” was 
uncertain in metre and strained meaning rather badly 
in places, while “ L. M. P.” translated without any 
attempt at rhyme or metre. 

We were inclined to regret not having left out the 
decidedly uninspired third stanza. Victor Hugo quite 
deserved renderings like The platnest show some zeal as 
well, and we fully sympathize with the remarks of 
“ Abeille” and “ Lee Anderson” about the line in 
question. But the latter, who also criticizes adolescence, 
should remember that such a word is not necessarily 
so unpoetic in French as it is in English. It could be 
quite well rendered in translation, e.g. by “ D. L. H.” 
—Youth’'s vigour fills the plains. 

As we have taken up our ration of space, we must 
defer our reply to ‘‘ Echotier’s ” letter about the French 
prose competition until next month, by which time we 
also hope to have obtained an authoritative ruling on the 
most difficult of the points which he discusses. The 
same correspondent asks why a competitor should keep 
the same nom de guerre. Well, the only reason is our 
rule that no competitor may take the prize more than 
once in twelve months. 

To “ Lee Anderson ” we acknowledge with thanks 
eightpence in lieu of a coupon. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best rendering, 
in English verse, of the following three Sprüche : 


1. Was ich wollte, liegt zerschlagen. 
Herr, ich lasse ja das Klagen, 
Und das Herz ist still. 
Nun aber gib auch Kraft, zu tragen 
Was ich nicht will! 


Joseph Freiherr von Eichendorff. 


2. Das SCHÖNE 
Fragt ihr mich, was das Schone sei ? 
Seht zu, ob ich’s verfehle ; 
ein Gleichnis beut die Liebe mir : 
es geht vom Körper aus, gleich ihr, 
und endigt in die Seele. 
Franz Grillparzer. 


3. Wie trefflich Weib und Mann, 
sich miteinander standen, 
fingen wir schwerer an, 
und könnten sie leichter enden. 
Paul Hevse. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication if necessary. 


No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 499, must reach 
the ofice by the first post on August 1, 1939, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 
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EMPIRE AND FOREIGN NEWS 


A VISIT TO SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN THE U.S.S.R. 
By W. S. BARNARD, M.A. 


URING an educational visit to the U.S.S.R. last 
March we visited secondary schools in Minsk, 
Moscow and Leningrad. It would be impossible to describe 
them all in detail here, but I propose to deal with certain 
interesting points concerning each and concerning secondary 
education as a whole. 

All schools had numbers instead of names and all had 
that rather barrack-like appearance common to schools on 
the Continent. Visitors to England, seeing our tree- 
surrounded buildings, always exclaim at the contrast. 
Inside, too, the corridors with their unpolished boards and 
walls without pictures, except photographs of Stalin or 
Lenin or members of the Cabinet, had a bare appearance, 
but the form-rooms were light and clean. 

We were received everywhere with the utmost courtesy 
and, in so far as was possible, were taken to see the lessons 
that we expressed a desire to see. Usually our visit began 
with a short talk with the headmaster or headmistress. 

All secondary schools are mixed but in one only did we 
find a joint headmaster and headmistress. We discussed 
questions of discipline, organization and method through the 
medium of a guide. I had learnt some Russian but how I 
wished I knew more! I even began to think that Russian 
might be taught in English schools, for how much easier 
does a language come to us at the age of Io than at 40, and 
a mastery of Russian, I felt, would make the difficulties of 
any other language seem as nothing ! Sometimes I was able 
to talk French or English with the staff and that was a 
great pleasure. 

Secondary schools in the U.S.S.R. are all free, and 
education is provided there for children who come from 
the kindergarten at the age of 8. Many pupils stay until 
18 and go on to the university. At the Leningrad school 
all the staff were obliged to have at least fifteen years’ 
experience, and one woman teacher whom we met later was 
so valuable that she was still allowed to teach at the age 
of 75 ! This was partly due to the fact that there isa shortage 
of teachers in the U.S.S.R. 

I was interested to discover how they deal with slow 
and backward children, especially as regards languages. 
Every pupil learns one language besides his own. This 
language is chosen according to the geographical position 
of the State. Schools in Moscow and Leningrad offered 
both English and German, but less importance is attached 
to dead languages. Backward pupils are often put into 
small groups and sometimes work after school with one of 
the staff. Sometimes, again, older pupils are allowed to 
help them. oe 

When we discussed discipline with the Headmistress at 
Leningrad, she wisely remarked that discipline ultimately 
depends on the individual teacher, but recalcitrant children 
are also led by moral suasion to realize that by wasting 
time they are not giving their best to their country. The 
Pioneer Movement, which corresponds in part to our Scout 
or Guide Movement, has done very valuable disciplinary 
work out of school hours. We learnt that in Moscow parents 
come to the school in groups to discuss school methods, and 
there also we heard of an interesting experiment. Some 
pupils find it difficult to work at home and so an evening 
study room is provided where they can work. In order to 
spare the staff in the evenings, parents take their turn at 
supervision, and even grandmothers give up their time in 
this noble cause ! 

They have what we considered an uncomfortable habit 
in the U.S.S.R. of showing the photographs of the best 
teacher and the best pupils in the Pioneer Palaces for 


Children and in the Children’s Theatres. A banner is also 
given in Moscow to the school which produces the best work 
for the year. The school we visited had won it for that year 
but would have to give it up if they did not continue to 
maintain their high standard. 

After our preliminary talk we went on a tour of inspection. 
In the Leningrad school, which was built about sixteen 
years ago, we noticed an excellent idea for brightening 
the stone staircase. Flower-boxes had been let into the 
top of the iron balustrade al] the way up, and flowers and 
ferns were growing there. The headmistress explained that 
Leningrad has a very rigorous climate in winter, and every 
effort is made to help the children forget the dull skies and 
the icebound Neva which can be seen from the windows. 
The walls had been painted primrose to give the effect of 
sunshine and the dark furniture had been replaced by 
light. In the refectory where the children were crowding 
for refreshments there were small tables with gaily checked 
tablecloths which recalled our own school dining-room. We 
noticed quite a good gymnasium—where the gymnastic 
mistress was in ordinary dress! In one of the corridors a 
group of children, having eaten, were singing and dancing 
under the supervision of a mistress. There seemed to be 
here as elsewhere a rafher pleasant air of freedom. The 
children were making plenty of noise, but they were by no 
means rowdy, and we liked the polite way in which the 
headmistresses were greeted and the geniality of their own 
greeting. 

I was much impressed both by the public libraries we saw 
and by the libraries in schools and colleges and, as a reward 
for my admiration, I was given a little pile of Russian 
text-books. In return I sent some from England, since they 
very much wanted to see them. I have always felt sorry 
that I have never heard whether they were safely received. 


I am also sorry that I did not hear an English lesson, but 
only part of a lecture in English, though this was probably 
the fault of our own time-table. Among the lessons we saw 
was an admirable lesson in Russian recitation to small 
children who were acting Pushkin’s poetry and thoroughly 
enjoying it. We also heard German lessons to third and 
fourth forms conducted entirely in German. We visited a 
laboratory at Minsk but we thought this poorly equipped. 

Famous people come to give the pupils lectures free of 
charge, and we were shown a very happy group in a photo- 
graph that I greatly coveted. It showed the children 
in the Moscow school surrounding one of the airmen who 
went to the Arctic. The headmistress pointed out that it 
was chiefly the girls who were lost in admiration ! 

On the walls of some form-rooms hung newspapers 
compiled by the pupils, in which they are allowed to criticize 
methods and to suggest innovations. There are form 
committees in forms above 2. They discuss discipline and 
out-of-school activities. 

One of my happiest memories of my visit was a tea 
arranged by Voks where we met secondary school teachers 
and exchanged ideas. They were most interested in all we 
had to tell them about England, and we expressed a hope 
that we might one day entertain them here. In the course 
of this talk they impressed upon us that Russian teachers 
study the individual just as much as we do, and we certainly 
felt from what we had seen that Russian children are eager 
to learn and that they enjoy their lessons. The standard 
now demanded is a high one, and they mean to attain it. 


FRANCE 
At the Whitsun conference of the Ligue de l’ Enseignement, 
Minister on the SEVE! allied organizations representing 
É >, different aspects of lay education met 
cole Unique: for four days at Nice. In the course of 
his closing speech, M. Jean Zay, Minister of Education, said : 
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“We mean to carry the Ecole U nique into effect, but the 
Ecole Unique is not just free schooling, for free schooling 
alone would be congestion of studies, overcrowding, 
disappointments ... We do not want to multiply 
unemployed M.A.’s and hopeless B.A.’s. The order of 
society itself would not withstand such a danger. We want 
to lead every child toward the destiny for which his 
qualities fit him. In this way we shall serve the interests 
of the country, those of youth, and the cause of enlightened 
freedom itself... The duty of the university in the 
present serious circumstances is to continue its task 
with confidence and calm, holding aloof from all useless 
excitements, and keeping respect for legislation which 
threatens no one, but guarantees freedom of conscience 
to all ”. 

Writing in a recent Bulletin of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, New York, M. Pierre 
Isoré defines the ultimate goal of the 
new secondary schools as “to put as 
often as possible ‘ the right child in the right place’. The 
objective has been and is being accomplished (a) by 
abolishing all fees in the lycée and collège ; (b) by making 
the curriculum of these institutions the natural continuation 
of that of the elementary schools; (c) by bringing the 
schools generally nearer to life; (d) last but by no means 
least, by advising the parents as to the best type of school 
and, eventually, the most suitable career to which their 
children should be directed ... There will remain but 
one type of elementary school. This will take children up 
to the age of 11 or 12; they will then pass a compulsory 
examination, the old certificat d'études primaires, which will 
now be more of a test of general ability than an examination 
on specific knowledge. This, and this alone, will lead them 
on to the secondary school. With the entrance into the 
latter school depending solely upon ability to pass the test 
of the certificat d'études primaires and due provision being 
made to supplement the family budget in case the successful 
child were otherwise needed to go to work and bring in his 
share of the family’s expenses, one can measure adequately, 
it is hoped, the extent and depth of the reforms to which 
M. Jean Zay will attach his name.” 


Statement 
of Aims. 


CHINA 


F the many reforms that are now taking place in China 

asa result of the Japanese invasion, not the least is the 
reform of education. The Ministry of Education has for long 
been aware that education in China has in the past been 
top-heavy, that too much emphasis has been put on univer- 
sity and not enough on elementary education. At the last 
educational congress held in March in Chungking, when 
the Provincial Commissioners of Education from all over 
the country met to discuss the future programme of 
education, it was decided to reform the whole structure 
so that greater attention should be given to primary and 
normal schools in order that the standard of elementary 
education should be improved. One of the most progressive 
of the Provincial Commissioners of Education who attended 
this meeting was Mr. T. C. Kung, Commissioner for the 
province of Yunnan. Mr. Kung is well aware of the 
important part his province has to play in the future of 
China and is therefore taking steps to reform the teaching 
and have it brought up to date. As he is particularly 
anxious to promote the teaching of Basic English, last 
year he asked Dr. I. A. Richards to have some of the 
members of the Orthological Institute of China, then 
settled in Peking, come down to Kunming in Yunnan, 
where he wished to have an Institute set up to help him 
in his plans for the teaching of English. With the assistance 
of Mr. Kung the members of the Institute have been able 
to introduce Basic English to the middle schools of Yunnan 
Province with some success. Already after one year the 
system has been adopted by eight middle schools in various 
and sometimes distant parts of the Province, and Mr. Kung 
hopes this year to make Basic English the official system 
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for the teaching of elementary English in the middle schools 
for the whole of the Province of Yunnan. 


NEW ZEALAND 


N May each year all schools in New Zealand enjoy a 
fortnight’s winter vacation. During the first week 
the teachers’ organizations hold their annual conferences 
in Wellington, chosen mainly because of its central position 
but partly because the officers of the Education Department 
can conveniently attend the conferences. This year some 
two hundred teachers from primary, secondary and 
technical schools spent most of a week in discussing 
educational questions in their separate conferences, and in 
addition the principals of the registered secondary (non- 
state) schools met for their annual conference. From the 
many topics discussed I have chosen a few that are of 
general interest. 

At one of the meetings of the Primary Teachers’ Association 
—the New Zealand Educational Institute—the Education 
Department announced its policy in visual education. The 
Department is providing film-strip libraries in each of the 
nine Education Board districts, but is not prepared to 
assist in the purchase of projectors. The use of the cinema 
in school is thus still a matter for teachers to undertake 
independently of official aid. Another session of the 
Institute discussed the monthly journal, National Education. 
Some critics were of the opinion that the journal had shown 
bias toward the present Labour Government, and it was 
held that, the Institute being a non-political body, National 
Education should show no leanings toward any party. 
In the end the Conference passed a resolution re-affirming 
the non-political nature of Institute activities. 

The Secondary Schools’ Association discussed once again 
entrance to the University. A report published by the 
New Zealand Council for Educational Research has recently 
recommended a system of full accrediting from schools to 
the University, but the Association declared itself in favour 
of the maintenance of an external examination for a School 
Certificate. Domination by the University would be 
avoided by putting the examination entirely in the control 
of the Education Department. The University would, if 
the proposals were accepted, require a pupil to spend a 
post-Certificate year at school, and would then accept him 
without further examination. Proposals of an almost 
identical nature were made by the Association of Principals 
of Registered Secondary Schools (which are all denomina- 
tional schools). 

Technical high school teachers are not much concerned 
with preparing pupils for entrance to the University, and 
so their conference had nothing to say on this somewhat 
vexed subject. Educational influences of other kinds, 
however, received a good deal of attention. Radio 
programmes were discussed, and the tastes of school pupils 
were commented on, for the conference had before it a 
report on the listening habits of a group of pupils. New 
Zealand has a dual broadcasting service under State 
control, one system being a commercial service with serials 
and features sponsored by advertisers. Children appear 
to prefer the bright commercial programmes, and as the 
quality of some of them was considered to be questionable, 
the Technical Teachers’ Association is having further 
inquiries made on this topic. 

One very unobtrusive conference met at the same time 
as the official teacher organizations, but it received no 
attention from the newspapers. The four educational 
ofhcers in the museums of the principal centres met for the 
first time since they began their work early in 1938. The 
Carnegie Corporation of New York has provided funds for 
the payment of part of the salaries of the four men, and for 
expenditure on material required in their work of bringing 
the schools into the museums, and of taking the museums 
into the schools. In an experiment of this kind there is 
much to be learnt in the exchange of ideas. In this, as in 
other respects, the conference was a complete success. 
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NEW MEDIA 


SCHOOL BROADCASTS AS AN AID TO 
INSTRUCTION 


By R. C. STEELE, M.A., Senior Education Assistant, 
Central Council for School Broadcasting 


í 


HE main function of school broadcasts is to “ supple- 
ment the work of the school on the imaginative side ’’. 

That is the generally accepted attitude of English education 
toward wireless, and it is not likely to change very much. 
Being supplementary, the broadcasts in this country are 
all planned for children listening under the supervision of 
their teachers. While, however, the teacher who tries to 
use school broadcasts consistently as substitute-lessons is 
rarely successful, this does not mean that broadcasts are 
useful only for illustration and never for instruction ; and it 
is worth asking in what circumstances, if any, a teacher 
may be justified in leaving children to listen by themselves. 

In leaving his class by themselves he is not leaving them 
with another teacher. A broadcaster in comparison with a 
class-teacher lacks the advantage of personal contact with 
the children. He does not know them, cannot see them 
and cannot hear their questions. He can only hope that 
they understand him, are interested, or are listening at all. 
Discipline in these circumstances will depend entirely on 
whether the children want to listen. Then the broadcaster 
is speaking to thousands. He cannot give the individual 
treatment that is important in teaching. He cannot follow 
up his own broadcast by relating it more exactly to the 
children’s previous knowledge or known needs. He cannot 
test what they have understood nor correct wrong impres- 
sions. He cannot demonstrate, except to a limited extent 
with the pictures in the pamphlet. And, though he may 
give the children the feeling that they are learning from 
him, he cannot make them feel that he is with them in the 
same sense as the teacher, as their guide, philosopher and 
friend, ready to help when called upon. 

“ A broadcaster ” can’t; but go to an infants’ school 
on Friday morning when they are taking ‘‘ Music and Move- 
ment ’’ and you will be almost persuaded that Miss Ann 
Driver can. Make a ring, Miss Driver tells them, and there 
is a ring; Let there be galloping of horses, and they 
gallop; Now lie down and rest, and they lie down and 
rest; and everything is very good. The children listen, 
are interested, understand. They don’t need toask questions 
and apparently Miss Driver doesn’t need to see them. As 
for knowing them, she knows what they want, and they 
know her, and, if she isn’t with them personally in the 
room, at least they don’t doubt that she can hear what 
they say. It is true that she cannot demonstrate visibly 
nor correct the children when they go wrong. But how 
often do they go wrong, and is a follow-up always needed 
to a broadcast which is so immediately and completely 
successful ? 

Here then is direct teaching given by wireless. Moreover, 
few broadcasts suffer at the same time from anything like 
all of the disadvantages mentioned above. But, in spite 
of Miss Driver, the first rule holds good. It all depends 
in practice on the will to learn, and few children are likely 
to have this strongly enough and often enough to make 
the class-teacher’s task a sinecure. With normal children 
success would depend either on broadcasts as consistently 
easy to listen to as the Children’s Hour (and if the aim 
of these became instructional they would lose their drawing 
power), or on children being accustomed to work by 
themselves (many children are, but this depends on the 
co-operation of a good class teacher). And, even so, if the 
children listened regularly and with concentration, they 
would still miss a great deal without a teacher present who 
knew them and could help them to make full use of the 
broadcast. 


The conclusion to be drawn from all this is, perhaps, that 
broadcasts can sometimes be a substitute for the teacher, 
but that they can’t be so all the time or even very much 
of it. Moreover, even when they can, the good teacher 
would obviously be preferable, and the broadcast’s main 
work should always be supplementary—at least in any 
country with a well-developed educational system. But, 
within these limits, it is doubtful whether teachers have 
yet recognized the full potentialities of the wireless. Super- 
vision of its use is, of course, essential, but the amount of 
the supervision will vary both with the broadcast and with 
the children. What proportion of listening schools, for 
instance, who use the Dalton plan apply it to their listening ? 
Yet, if the Dalton plan is sound, children should learn to 
listen by themselves no less than to read by themselves. 
Self-help is not a luxury in any school, but least of all in 
the small schools in the country where it is common to find 
age-ranges of 4 or 5 years in a single class. A good teacher 
in one of these classes may be able to leave much of the 
instruction of the older children in certain subjects to the 
wireless. 

This is a dangerous statement, and the qualifications are 
important. Where a broadcast gives instruction, it is 
hardly ever the same as the instruction which the teacher 
would give ; and a broadcast is less convenient for individual 
work than a book. The most suitable kind of broadcast 
will be that which is easiest to understand, and can be 
followed up by the children themselves with the minimum 
of help from their teacher. My own choice under these 
conditions would be ‘‘ Travel Talks ” or “ Nature Study ”’ 
first, History and English with more caution, ‘‘ Concert 
Lessons ” for really well-trained children, and ‘*‘ Gardening ”’ 
similarly out of “ Science and Gardening ”, but not the 
“ Science ’’, not Music in any other circumstances, and not 
Biology at all. I should also be shy of the ‘‘ Broadcasts 
for Rural Schools ”, though I am very willing to be proved 
wrong. 

The whole of the above list is, in fact, given only in order 
to provoke argument. And it is intended to apply only 
to “ Dalton-listening ’’. It is not an order of merit of 
broadcasts under the conditions for which they are planned, 
when the children are listening with their teacher. To 
provoke more argument—How do broadcasts compare with 
books ? They can better be contrasted. They are less 
handy of course ; they are gone in twenty minutes, and so 
can’t be studied or learned ; and for this reason they probably 
use far more words to convey an equal amount of informa- 
tion. But, if more ephemeral, they are more up to date, 
they are more personal, and they can convey an immediate 
sense of reality. Also, especially where children are weak 
readers, economy of words is not necessarily economy of 
time, and broadcasts are often more memorable, more 
stimulating, more educationally effective than books. 

School broadcasts depend on the co-operation of the 
teacher. This also makes them less suited to private study 
than books. But, incertain fields, they are the most effective 
aid to instruction, and, in others (e.g. where immediacy is 
a consideration), the only one; and, even in a supple- 
mentary position, their uses have still to be more fully 
explored. 


“ Buried Treasure.’’"—This is a documentary film 
produced by the Coal Utilisation Council. It shows how 
coalis produced, its origins, and something of its destination. 
It is educational, but does not neglect the human and the 
dramatic touch. Some twenty copies of the film are now 
in existence for loan purposes. The Coal Utilisation Council, 
Grosvenor Gardens House, Victoria, London, S.W.1, will 
be pleased to give any possible assistance to intending 
borrowers. 
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MEETINGS OF EDUCATIONAL BODIES 


THE HEADMISTRESSES’ CONFERENCE 
By E. M. FOX, County School for Girls, Beckenham 


“Tis my delight, alone in summer shade, 
To pipe a simple song to thoughtful hearts.” 


HE speaker who quoted these lines in the first session 
of the Conference spoke better than she knew, since 
in retrospect the atmosphere of the sixty-fifth annual 
Conference seems particularly one of simplicity and thought- 
fulness. It took place under perfect conditions in Bradford 
Grammar School for Girls. The new buildings in their open 
and breezy position gave easy accommodation for the 368 
members who attended. The agenda had been planned so 
that there should be time for discussions, and the main topic 
was the Spens Report. Dr. Brock (Mary Datchelor School), 
herself a member of the Consultative Committee which had 
drawn up the Report, opened the discussion. The Report is 
based on the principle that educational progress should 
follow, not create, social reform. The main purpose of the 
Report was to show the need of bringing all post-primary 
Schools into a state of parity, to modify the curriculum in 
order to suit the needs of each pupil, to shorten syllabuses 
and to fit every pupil for the ‘‘adventure of life’’. The Report 
has incurred criticism by its very definiteness. Miss DAVIES 
(Streatham County School) welcomed the Report as a step 
toward democracy and pleaded for real social unity in the 
School in order that this unity might be carried into later 
life. She deplored, however, the fact that some of the 
recommendations were not more far-reaching and that 
more stress was not laid on the possibility of the school- 
child being a co-operating member of the community. 
Miss Fox (County School for Girls, Beckenham) spoke of 
the administrative problems in the Report as affecting the 
pupils. She dealt particularly with the sorting out of 
children into the different types of Post Primary Schools, 
the Entrance Examinations and the proposal to award 
yoo per cent. Special Places. Miss RITCHIE (George Dixon 
School) spoke of the attempt to equalize the opportunities 
of teachers in Grammar and Modern Schools, by making 
the salaries depend not on training or qualifications or on 
the type of school, but on position in the school. Miss 
PoTTER (South Hampstead High School) spoke of the 
national traditions as the basis of an effective education. 
She outlined the difficulty of emphasizing the national 
characteristics of education without underrating the value 
of international intercourse. Sketching the progress of 
national traditions chiefly as a gradual growth in industrial 
freedom, Miss Potter showed the main factors that make 
up the typically English character. She suggested that 
through the whole five years of the course more stress 
should be laid on the reading of English literature. Muss 
WHITAKER (Ribston Hall High School) pleaded for an 
entirely new scheme in Mathematics in order to abolish 
much that is useless and out of date in curriculum and 
example. “No subject can provide such perfection of 
satisfaction in achievement as mathematics,’’ where the 
scheme of teaching is rightly planned and well worked. 
Miss Maris (Wakefield High School) approved of the sug- 
gestion in the Report of simplifying the science course of 
all schools. She laid stress on the value of teaching general 
science up to the School Certificate standard, and advocated 
a return to methods by which the teacher could stimulate 
the child’s wonder and imagination. 

Besides the Spens Report the Recruitment of Nurses was 
discussed, and Miss DRUMMOND (North London Collegiate 
School) outlined the pre-nursing courses which were being 
planned in some schools. As it 1s undesirable that girls 
should begin training for nursing under the age of 18 or 19, 
it is hoped that many who intend to be nurses may ask for 
such courses in the sixth form. 

Mr. J. H. Helweg (Alexandra Lecturer in Danish at the 


Universities of Cambridge and London) was invited to give 
an address on Education in Denmark. Danish education 
has no parallel in England. If fees exist they are extremely 
low so that there is no bar for the able child, and since 1903 
a child passes easily from the elementary school to the 
secondary school and to the university. A child normally 
enters the primary school at the age of 7 years, and is 
expected to have a very slight knowledge of reading simple 
words. During the next four years all ordinary school 
subjects are introduced, including one or two languages. 
At the age of 11 the child may go to the intermediate school 
until he is 15. At 15 he decides if he will stay to take a 
specialist course until he is 18, or leave after one year, and 
take an examination at the age of 16. The fees payable at 
the university are only for the act of matriculation (there 
is no examination) and for the degree. The universities 
are maintained partly out of endowments, and partly by 
the State. As a rule the university course lasts five years 
or longer. Some parents prefer private schools, but 
boarding schools are rare. The schools are co-educational, 
but as a rule there is a better supply of men than women 
teachers for the advanced work. The head of the school 
may be a man or a woman. Physical education and folk 
singing play a large part in Danish education. 

The Conference service took place at the Cathedral, the 
Bishop of the diocese being the preacher. 

The most eagerly expected speech in the Conference is 
the Presidential address. Miss TANNER (Roedean) pointed 
out that especially in these troubled times it is vitally 
necessary for each headmistress to acquire the serenity that 
comes from detachment, and to ensure that the child in 
school should be in a happy environment free from friction. 
The young people of the present day must be able to bring 
to contemporary problems the spirit of self-sacrifice and 
freedom of thought, and though she would not underestimate 
the importance of the home, no thoughtful teacher could fai} 
to be aware how great a power was exerted over the child’s 
mind in school hours. The speaker illustrated her points by 
quotations and showed by her references to other Presidential 
addresses how fortunate the Conference has always been in 
lifting the hearts of the members above the daily routine. 

Bradford was at its best. The surroundings of the Wharfe 
valley and the rolling moors offered rest and refreshment 
to the headmistresses outside the Conference hours. The 
traditional Yorkshire hospitality was seen. The Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress of Bradford gave a Civie 
reception, and the governors and headmistresses a garden 
party. Miss de Zouche (Wolverhampton High School) was 
introduced to the Conference as their next President. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HEAD TEACHERS 


MIDST congenial surroundings and in perfect weather 
the forty-second Annual Conference of the National 
Association of Head Teachers was opened on Saturday 
morning, May 27, in the Royal Hall at Harrogate. On the 
previous evening a very well attended reception had been 
held in the Sun Parlour by the combined committee 
composed of Leeds and Harrogate head teachers. On the 
Saturday delegates to the number of 428 (a record number) 
and their friends came along in good numbers for the 
inaugural ceremony. Words of welcome were spoken by 
the representatives of the civic and religious life of the 
community under the presidency of the chairman of the 
local committee. Grave words of weighty wisdom were 
delivered in perfect style and charming manner by the 
Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Ripon. He spoke, 
amongst other things, of the serious times in which we 
live and of the days that lie ahead. He stressed the import- 
ance in these days of the value of that free, independent 
and withal disciplined way of living which is the outcome 
of good sound teaching. 
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The President’s address followed at eleven o’clock. Mr. 
Herbert Collins, of Bath, comes to the chair with a ripe 
experience in educational affairs, and after many years’ 
service as a headmaster. Outstanding features in a well- 
balanced, useful, practical address were timely references 
to possible evacuation and reception of schoolchildren in 
an emergency and the methods of dealing with them ; 
discipline of the right sort in school to counter juvenile 
delinquency ; the pressing questions related to the re- 
organization of schools, the senior schools and their new 
and enlarged curriculum ; and the important business of the 
training of teachers. 

In the afternoon the delegates got down to real work. 
The first resolution dealt with the question of the employ- 
ment of children of school-age in public entertainments 
and pantomimes and proposed that this employment of 
schoolchildren should cease. Mr. J. J. Biggs of London 
proposed this resolution in a masterly way, and Miss Smith 
of Wolverhampton ably seconded. The resolution was 
passed unanimously. One feels that this should strengthen 
the hands of the Association of Education Committees, who 
have been seeking these powers for some years. 

On the Monday morning, Miss Lowe (Ex-President) of 
Nottingham, moved “ That this Conference, while expressing 
its appreciation of the efforts already made by the Govern- 
ment to provide for the care of schoolchildren in the event 
of war, urges the necessity for giving further consideration 
to the problem, in order to secure the safety of school- 
children in all types of area, and to provide for the minimum 
of interruption of their education.’’ Miss Lowe expressed 
the keen interest of Council in this resolution and urged 
its acceptance, affirming that money spent in this direction, 
in the saving of child-life, was money well spent. Mr. F.T. 
Oxbury (Norwich) in seconding asked particularly that the 
Neutral Areas should receive more consideration and said 
that in any emergency education should be carried on as 
nearly under normal conditions as possible. An amendment 
moved by Mr. H. A. M. Brangham of London drew attention 
to the inadequacy of the Government’s measures for 
evacuation and asked for the consideration of alternative 
methods of protection such as underground shelters. The 
proposition was carried by a good majority. Other items 
of particular interest dealt with were the anomaly of a 
head teacher in charge of a class; the vexed question of 
exemptions; teachers as magistrates; smaller classes ; 
footwear for necessitous schoolchildren ; head teacher repre- 
sentation on the Central Council for School Broadcasting. 

The 1940 Conference is to be held at Cambridge. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


HE sixty-second Annual Conference was held at 
Liverpool on June 12 to 16. In his Presidential 
address, Dr. Arundell Esdaile began with the thesis that 
where there is a great gulf between the educated and 
uneducated, society 1s crude, but, where they understand 
each other’s thoughts readily, society is at least on the way 
to maturity ; and he then outlined the part which libraries 
play in diminishing this gulf. By making the thoughts of 
one age available to later generations libraries provide the 
only means of eliminating the effect of time. By giving 
the reasons leading up to great social movements guidance 
for the future is given; and, although ideas may now reach 
us by a variety of other media, it is only in the book that 
these ideas are preserved and may be adequately weighed 
and balanced against other ideas. Democratic man has 
rights, but he has also duties, the chief of which is to weigh 
the evidence and think. The only safeguard against sensa- 
tionalism and the only material for sane and balanced 
judgment lie in books. The source of books for most people 
is the library, and to-day no one is restricted to the books 
which may happen to be in the library he normally uses, 
but through the National Central Library organization the 
resources of the libraries of the whole country, indeed of 
the whole world, are available for his use. Heavy reading 
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is not necessarily good reading, and books are essential to 
the full use and enjoyment of the increased leisure which 
modern conditions are making available. The library has 
to continue the process of education for which school life 
has laid the foundation. 

In emphasizing the importance of the school library, 
Mr. E. Salter Davies further developed the same point of 
view. He said that the object of education is not so much 
to teach boys and girls what to think as how to think. 
Knowledge derived from text-books and class teaching is 
second-hand and may leave the critical faculty entirely 
unawakened. ‘ For blind use of the text-book I want to 
substitute intelligent use of the library.” 

Mr. J. W. Robertson Scott, speaking in defence of fiction, 
said that not only taste in reading has to be acquired, but 
skill too. If some of the fiction supplied by libraries is not 
of a very high level, many of the readers have to climb the 
lower rungs of the ladder first, and a friendly word of advice 
or guidance is often welcome. Since the days when reading 
for many people was confined to sensational periodicals, 
the opportunity to read better material is making them into 
more responsible and more tolerant citizens. 

Mr. G. F. Vale pointed out that very few of the great 
classics amongst children’s books were deliberately written 
for children, and said that, whatever canons may be laid 
down for the writing of a good children’s book, the acid 
test will always be whether the children themselves read 
it with instinctive delight. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 


HE thirty-fifth General Meeting was held at the Royal 
Holloway College, from April 12 to 15. On the evening 
of the 12th the Association was received in the Picture 
Gallery by the Principal (Miss J. R. Bacon), and the Vice- 
Provost of Eton College (Mr. C. E. K. Marten) representing 
the Governors. Dr. A. W. Pickard-Cambridge delivered 
the Presidential Address on “ The Value of some Ancient 
Greek Scientific Ideas ”’. 

Six papers were read. Miss Bacon, on “ Aeneas in 
Wonderland ’’; Dr. N. Bachtin, on “ Linguistics and 
Classical Studies ’’, urged the study of language as a living 
growth and of the relation of Greek and Latin to their 
modern descendants; Prof. Sleeman, on ‘ Mysticism in 
Plotinus,’’ traced his thought to earlier Greek philosophy 
and emphasized his influence on St. Augustine. Mr. Cowser 
dealt with the “ Shaping of the Antigone ’’ and Miss M. B. 
Ferguson with the “ Study of Facial Expression in Classical 
Literature’’. Prof. Farrington, on “ Epicurus and 
the Laws of Plato’’, showed that Epicurus’ attack was 
directed against the religious system recommended 
by Plato in order to support an oligarchic form of 
government. 

An afternoon session was given to a discussion of the 
Classics section of the ‘‘ Spens ” report, opened by Miss A. 
Woodward with Mr. T. Harley Rutherford in the chair. 
The general feeling appeared to be that the report made an 
important and timely contribution toward a solution of 
the modern problems of Latin teaching. But the view was 
expressed that more recognition should have been given to 
what teachers have done by way of experiment in recent 
years and to the unfavourable conditions under which 
many teachers of Latin have to work, particularly in the 
matter of the time given to the subject on the time-table. 
Reference was also made to the steps which some of the 
examining bodies have been taking in order to adapt 
examinations to present day conditions. One speaker 
pointed out that the main recommendations of the ‘ Spens ”’ 
report are by no means new; the emphasis on reading and 
on subject-matter, the restriction of grammar to essentials, 
and the connexion to be made with English were urged 
thirty years ago in a report published by the Curricula 
Committee of the Association. 

On the second evening a verse translation by Miss Bacon 
of the Mostlaria of Plautus was acted by students of the 
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College, and on the last evening the annual dinner was held 
in the College Hall. 

At the Business Meeting held on Friday, April 14, the 
Council presented its annual report. Distinguished members 
had been lost through the death of Profs. Tenney Frank, 
W. C. Dunlop, N. M. Joachim, D. A. Slater and Dr. N. E. 
King, but membership continued to increase and now 
totalled 2,358. Reference was made to the healthy activity 
of local branches (which number twenty-three in England 
and Wales), and to the work of sub-committees appointed 
by the Council to deal with important questions relating 
to classical teaching, especially in the schools. 

Sir Stephen Gaselee, K.C.M.G., C.B.E., Litt.D., F.S.A., 
was unanimously elected President for 1939. 

The vacancies on the Council caused by retirement on 
the expiry of their term of office of Messrs. Bridge, Kinchin- 
Smith, Rattenbury, Prof. J. O. Thomson and Miss D. E. 
Limebeer were filled by the election of the Rev. I. Balmforth, 
Messrs. T. F. Higham, R. H. Barrow, Prof. Semple and 
Miss Barratt. The Hon. Treasurer and Joint Hon. 
Secretaries were re-elected. 


ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS IN TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


HE present condition of world affairs was reflected in 

the presidential address given by Dr. E. A. Seeley 

of the Municipal College, Bournemouth, to the Association 

of Teachers in Technical Institutions at its thirtieth annual 
conference held at Southport at Whitsuntide. 

“ The shadow of the bomber lies over all Europe,” said 
Dr. Seeley, “and it is more than ever necessary to assert 
that the state exists to serve the citizen and not the reverse. 
A man-made institution, it grows and changes, reflecting 
the changing economic life of its people, and it is idolatry 
indeed to sacrifice the happiness of the common man to 
the Moloch of military glory or conquest. The only justi- 
fication for our vast machinery of Government, our cabinet 
ministers and generals, our battleships and our schools, is 
that the ordinary citizen may, when his day’s work is done, 
sit in his home, healthy, happy and secure from the evils 
of war, sickness and poverty.” He emphasized the position 
of the A.T.T.I. in regard to the problem of peace in inter- 
national relationships. 

Turning to professional matters, the president welcomed 
the recommendations of the Spens Report particularly with 
regard to the establishment of Technical High schools and 
expressed his concurrence with the view of the Consultative 
Committee expressed on p. xxi.: “ The special value of 
Junior Technical Schools depends, in our opinion, on their 
‘ contact with the staff and equipment of a Technical College. 
In consequence, special courses in multilateral schools 
would not be a satisfactory substitute for Junior Technical 
Schools ’’. He welcomed the recognition by the committee 
that Junior Technical Schools owed a considerable portion 
of their success to their freedom from external examinations, 
and that they were an alternative form of secondary 
education of equal status with ‘‘ Grammar ”’ schools. 

Dr. Seeley urged his members to maintain the sense of 
responsibility to the community. Scientists and technicians 
had effected an amazing transformation of our daily life. 
If this change was to be for good and if the tree of knowledge 
was not to bear Dead Sea fruit, they must realize the social 
implications of what they did. They must make the educa- 
tion they gave not only a training in the arts of manufacture 
and commerce, but also a training in citizenship for the 
complex, wonderful and sometimes terrible world in which 
they lived. 

The same note of the social responsibility of techniciansran 
through the address of the Rt. Hon. Arthur Greenwood, M.P. 

In times of uncertain peace or in times of certain war 
we must make the best use of our human resources. Self- 
appointed captains of industry rested on the people of the 
land and the real line of defence against war and muddle- 
headedness, planlessness and aimlessness was education. 
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There should be co-operation based on efficiency. The 
function of education was not to produce the “ learned ’’ 
man but the tolerant man with purpose of spirit. Where 
propaganda replaced education, as in the totalitarian states, 
there was an intolerance of criticism and an attempt to 
subjugate the human spirit. This would fail. The Maginot 
line of Britain was the free spirit of its people. No legitimate 
distinction could be drawn between technical education and 
humane or cultural education. This might have been 
possible thirty years ago, but it was palpably impossible to- 
day. It was the province of the scientists and technicians 
to assist politicians to do their job. Unfortunately, social 
organization was far behind productive capacity. Improve- 
ments in technology had not yet been translated into 
prosperity for the whole people. Politicians had failed to 
take advantage of the contributions of technicians. The 
nation had not yet realized that the conception of a large 
army was fantastic without an adequate backing of trained 
technicians who might have to outnumber the army in the 
ratio of twenty to one. Teachers, and in particular teachers 
in technical institutions, must regard themselves as citizens 
and not concentrate exclusively upon professional matters. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


HE sixth Whitsuntide Conference of the Association 

for Adult Religious Education took place as usual 

at Elfinsward, Haywards Heath. About fifty members 

attended, mainly teachers from all parts of the country 

as far north as Northumberland, which sends a contingent 
every year. The papers were of unusual interest. 

The introductory address by the Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
Chancellor of Chichester Cathedral, was on ‘‘ The Present 
Trend of New Testament Research ’’. Prof. W. A. Davis, 
Lecturer in the Old Testament at New College, Hampstead, 
gave two scholarly papers on “ The Modern Approach to 
the Old Testament ” and ‘‘ The Idea of the Covenant in 
the Old Testament ”. Dr. Ryder Smith, Principal of 
Richmond College, lectured twice on “ The Early and Later 
History of the Samaritans ’’, while Miss Marjory S. West, 
University Extension Lecturer for London and Oxford, 
gave two lectures on “ Prayer and the Teaching of Christ ’’. 

There were also three addresses by representative 
teachers. Prof. Cock, Head of the Education Department 
at University College, Southampton, contributed an address 
on ‘‘ What Do We Mean by Religious Education ” which 
led to an animated discussion; and Mr. A. C. Toyne, of 
Montpelier School, Brighton, the writer of several books on 
the teaching of Scripture, discussed ‘‘ The importance of 
a correct understanding of Christian Terminology "’. Most 
unfortunately, Mr. W. E. Rilstone, Ex-President of the 
London Teachers’ Association, was prevented by illness 
from giving his address on “ The Aim of the Scripture 
Lesson in the Elementary School’’; but his place was 
ably filled at the last moment by Mr. C. Nuttall, a former 
inspector of schools in Northumberland, and by Mr. T. F. 
Kinlock, Director of Religious Education for Wolverhamp- 
ton, who were among those attending the Conference. 

The meeting concluded with a recital of church music 
by Miss Elsa West, University Extension Lecturer in Music 
to the Universities of Cambridge and London. 

A publishers’ exhibition gave aid to teachers in the selec- 
tion of recent books on the teaching of scripture, while the 
beautiful chapel, grounds and countryside, aided by fine 
weather, made the week-end a mental and spiritual refresh- | 
ment for all present. 

The great feature of this Conference is always the spirit 
of leisure and friendship which pervades it, due to the fact 
that the time-table is carefully thought out to avoid over- 
crowding, and the members are not too many to become 
acquainted with one another. 

It is hoped that the Conference in 1940 will take place 


in York. 
(Continued on page 490) 
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MY ADVENTURES IN 
EDUCATION 


By Hilda Oakeley, D.Lit. 


The experiences of the first Warden of the Royal Victoria 

College, Montreal, who was later Warden of King’s 

College for Women, London, and the Passmore Edwards 
ement. 


“ An intellectual and literary feast.” ”—London Quarterly 
Review, 


“A gracious story told by a woman with a kindly, 
enerous outlook on life. I recommend it.’’—London 


cacher. 
7/6 net 


LAW IN THE LIGHT 
OF HISTORY 


By C. H. S. Stephenson, LL.D., and 


E. A. Marples 
Book I. Western Europe in the Middle Ages 
“Extremely interesting and valuable . . . nowhere 


else can be found so concise and lucid a sketch of the 
evolution of legal institutions during the Middle Ages as 
is here provided.’’—The Journal of Education. 


16/- net 


Williams & Norgate 
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THE ROMAN WORLD SERIES 


GENERAL Eprror - F. KINCHIN SMITH M.A. 
Lecturer in Classics, University of London Institute of Education 


A new series of Latin texts 
for School Certificate forms 


FIRST TWO VOLUMES 


PLINY 


Selections from the Letters 
Edited by C. E. ROBINSON 


CATULLUS 


Selected Poems 
Edited by 
F. KINCHIN SMITH and T. W. MELLUISH 


Each volume illustrated, 2s 


| These books are selected as set books in the 
alternative Latin Syllabus for the London University 
General School Examination, 1940 


Specimen copies of PLINY available now 
Specimen copies of CATULLUS in preparation 


MARTIN HOPKINSON LTD. 
30 GERRARD STREET LONDON W.ı 


J&J. PATON iucona agen 


143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


© 
Telephone : PUBLISH “ PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS” 
emi An aid to parents in the selection of Schools. Contains details of 
5053 Schools, Tutors and Training Colleges for children of all ages. 
Š 41st Annual Edition, 1938-39. Price 5/6, post free. 


and Provincial papers. 


RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS for the Educational columns of all London 
Instructions carried out promptly and accurately. 


PRODUCE PROSPECTUSES—Photographing, Blockmaking and Printing 
orders executed. Specimens gladly sent. 


RECOMMEND SCHOOLS—Prospectuses are filed and forwarded, free of 
charge, to Parents stating full details of their requirements. 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS—A department has been opened to deal with 


Transfers. No charge to Purchasers. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


IR FRANCIS JOSEPH, K.B.E., J.P., D.L., was the 
President of the Fifth National Conference on Com- 
mercial Education held at Folkestone on June 2, 3, and 4. 
In his address, the President having spoken about post- 
War changes in world trade, and the increasing participation 
of governments in trade and commerce, proceeded to deal 
with Commercial Education in relation to business and 
industry. ‘‘ Either business men and educationists, through 
their respective and appropriate organizations ”, said Sir 
Francis Joseph, ‘‘ must voice their demands and organize 
to meet them on a co-operative basis, or preparation for 
commerce and industry, and therefore for the major 
activities of purposeful life, must remain inadequate and 
in the long run weaken the spirit of the national life itself.” 
A feature of the Conference, at which there were many 
more representatives of organizations, professional bodies, 
&c., than at any preceding conference, was the interest 
aroused by the Papers and the keen discussions that took 
place on them. Principal speakers and the subjects with 
which they dealt were : Mr. H. E. White, B.Sc., “ Correlation 
of Shorthand and Typewriting ” ; Mr. J. J. S. Herd, B.L., 
B.Com., C.A., “ Mechanized Accounting”; Mr. Frank 
Geary, B.Sc. (Econ.) Hons., ‘‘ The Report of the Consultative 
Committee on Secondary Education ” ; Miss Cicely Abram, 
F.C.I.S., ‘‘ The Contribution of Private Commercial Colleges 
to Business Education’’; Mr. W. J. Williams, M.A., “ Area 
Administration, with Special Reference to Commercial 
Education ”; Dr. A. Latt, ‘‘ Commercial Education on 
the Continent.” 


SOCIAL AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
OF SCIENCE 


HE new Division for the Social and International 
Relations of Science which was established within the 
British Association last year held an important meeting in 
the Lecture Theatre of the Royal Institution on Thursday, 
May 25. The Division includes among its aims the co-ordina- 
tion of work dealing with the social relations of science both 
at home and abroad and the initiation and publication of 
research on this topic, but perhaps one of its main functions 
is to arrange for public meetings from time to time at which 
subjects dealing with science and society may be discussed. 
The meeting in London on May 25 was designed to give a 
general picture of the ways in which science affects the 
welfare of society and how society has its effects on science, 
together with a concrete example taken from one branch 
of science. 

Sir Richard Gregory, Bt., F.R.S., Chairman of the 
Division, presided over a full meeting and introduced the 
speakers, Prof. Ernest Barker, Professor of Political Science 
in the University of Cambridge, who spoke on “ Develop- 
ments in the impact of science on society ’’, and Sir Daniel 
Hall, K.C.B., F.R.S., who spoke on “ How the application 
of science to agriculture is impeded ”. In his introductory 
remarks the Chairman said that the Division represented 
a deliberate step by the British Association toward the 
recognition of the obligations of progressive scientific know- 
ledge to the needs of a changing society. Scientific workers 
could no longer remain indifferent to the social consequences 
of their discoveries. 

Prof. Barker’s paper was an objective statement of the 
effects of scientific discovery on society and the reper- 
cussions between the two. He said that physical science 
had altered human society and transformed industrial 
production. Evil as well as good had resulted from the 
changes thus brought about, and in discussing the responsi- 
bility of such results he stated that the blame, if any, lay 
with the rulers of society to whom knowledge was given 
and not with the scientist who must serve one mistress and 
one only—the discovery of truth. It was necessary, how- 
ever, when impacts happened and the consequences 
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declared themselves, that the scientific worker should bring 
his training and technique to help in correcting any mal- 
adjustments. 

Sir Daniel Hall, speaking with great authority after more 
than fifty years of farming practice, stated that for the real 
development of agriculture as a productive item in the 
economy of the State, replanning of our landholding system 
is imperative. The intervention of the State was necessary 
to secure the prosecution of research for the benefit of 
agriculture and propaganda for bringing home the results 
to the farming community. 


LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE 


HE Annual General Meeting of the League was held 
on Satuday, May 20, at the University of London 
Institute of Education. A telegram of loyal greetings was 
sent to the King and Queen from “‘ two hundred interchange 
teachers ’’. Prof. F. Clarke, Director of the Institute, and 
a member of the Committee of the League, welcomed the 
members. He explained the history and working of the 
Institute, stressing the generous policy of the L.C.C., in 
assisting the move to the new University buildings, and 
spoke of his experiences in South Africa and Canada. 
Mr. M. L. Jacks, Director of the Department for the 
Training of Teachers, Oxford University, expressed his 
appreciation of the opportunities which this League affords 
to teachers for widening their experience, and spoke of 
faith in the “ common man ” as basic both to democracy 
and to education. He referred to the barriers separating 
different educational ‘‘ classes ” in this country, and to 
the variation in educational systems even in countries 
within the British Commonwealth, and emphasized the need 
for training teachers of every type and grade in the same 
institutions. He saw in the aiding of students from overseas 
to take their training in England a magnificent opportunity 
for a benefactor, and urged the advantages of “ Staft 
College ’’ courses for teachers of some experience. Mr. 
Cowling, Director of Education for Southern Rhodesia, 
supported the opinions expressed by Mr. Jacks, and men- 
tioned the peculiar problems of the small white populations 
in many of the components of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. He announced that, for the first time, a dozen 
Rhodesian girls were coming to England for a two-year 
training course. Two teachers who had profited by the 
interchange organization spoke of their experiences, one as 
a Londoner in Canada, the other as a New Zealander in 
London. | 
The League is the official agency recognized by the Board 
of Education for the Interchange of Teachers between the 
Mother Country and the Oversea Dominions. 


COMMUNITY CENTRES 


HE Community Centre movement began in this 
country as a result of the post-war building of 
satellite housing estates round the big towns. These 
estates often lacked any kind of social amenity: as a 
consequence the residents on many of them formed 
themselves into ‘‘Community Associations ’’—demo- 
cratically-managed groups, or federations of groups, of 
like-minded people wanting to pursue recreational and 
cultural activities in common. The subsequent growth in all 
kinds of districts of this spontaneous social effort has led to 
a widespread agitation for Community Centres, not only to 
house the Community Association, and the corresponding 
organizations for young people, but also to act, sometimes, 
as a civic centre, with perhaps a branch library or welfare 
centre. Under the Physical Training and Recreation Act 
local authorities have wide powers enabling them to build 
such Centres, and it is to be hoped that these powers will be 
used to the full. It is urged that very special attention be 
given to the needs of young people between the ages of 
14and 18. New housing estates contain a higher proportion 
(Continued on page 492) 
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EVERYTHING FOR STUDENTS AND BOOK-LOVERS 


LAMLEY & CO. 


The South Kensington Bookshop, 
1, 3 and 5 Exhibition Road, London, S.W.7 
Telephone : 1276 KENsington Established 1875 


BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS 
and STATIONERS 


All Books referred to in “The Journal of Education *’ can 

be supplied by us. We specialize in books on the Arts 

and Sciences, and we supply Schools and Colleges with 
all necessaries. 


BOOK TOKENS SOLD AND EXCHANGED 


The following Articles will be found in the JUNE number 
of“ The Journal of Education”? : 


Educational Arrangements in Case of 
War 


Mathematics and Intelligent Citizenship, 
Prof. E. T. BE tt. 


The Teaching of Mathematics, by C. T. DALTRY. 


by 


Visible History, by LEsLIE BERKELEY. 
Pendulums Swing, by Dr. F. H. Spencer. 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 48. 


Members receive free of charge Le Matftre Phonétique, the official or 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 
France; Assistant Editor: D. JONES, University College, London, W.C. 1). 


New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
1.P.A., What is Phonetics? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
a l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy.—List of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maitre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 
THE PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY 


SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK .. .. .. .. 
THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK .. .. ,, 7/6 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C. 1 


net 10/6 
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A textbook of 


GARDENING FOR SCHOOLS 
AND STUDENTS 
by JACK HARDY, N.D.Hort. 


(Assistant Horticultural Instructor to the Middlesex County Council) 


and S. FOXMAN, B.Sc. 
(Gardening and Science Master at the Longford Senior Boys’ School, Feltham ) 


Crown 8vo (250 illustrations) Price 7/6 

There is a definite need in schools for a book of this type and, after 
much practical experience, the authors are convinced that the book will 
meet this. it is suitable either as a teaching book, and/or for Royal 
Horticultural Society's Examinations. 


A TEXTBOOK OF BOTANY 
FOR STUDENTS 
By AMY F. M. JOHNSON, B.Sc. 


(Lecturer in Botany at Cheltenham Ladies’ College) 

This well-known textbook has been specially revised and 
edited by W. Munn Rankin, M.Sc. (Leeds), B.Sc. Hons. (Lond.). 
Now issued in separate volumes to meet the present-day 
examination needs. 

SCHOOL EDITION—PARTS l-V. 480 pp. 

Covering School Certificate and Matriculation Examina- 

tions. Crown 8vo. Fully illustrated. Cloth. 6/- 
STUDENTS’ EDITION—PARTS I-VI. 672 pp. 

Covering fully the requirements of Higher School Certi- 

ficate, Inter B.Sc., and Preliminary Medical Examinations. 

Crown 8vo. Fully illustrated. Cloth. 8/6 

Both editions include a new section on Ecology 
A TEXTBOOK OF ELEMENTARY BOTANY 

By CHARLOTTE L. LAURIE. Crown 8vo. 
FLOWERING PLANTS 

By CHARLOTTE L. LAURIE. Crown 8vo. 
INTRODUCTION TO ELEMENTARY BOTANY 

By CHARLOTTE L. LAURIE. Crown 8vo. 


Complete Catalogue of Educational Textbooks will be sent on application 


ALLMAN & SON LTD. 


73 MINORIES, LONDON, E.C.3 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 


COMPLETE EVENING COURSES 


specially adapted for Teachers and others engaged during the 
day who desire to study for the degrees of the 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


in the Faculties of Arts and Science and for the Academic 
Diploma in Geography. 

Facilities are also provided for Post-Graduate and Research Work. 
Studentships to the value of over £800 are 
awarded annually to students of the College. 
Calendar, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 

For full particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, 

BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER LANE, E.C. 4. 


3/6 
3/- 


THE EXTERNAL 


-| Posts Vacant 


THE INTERNAL 


King’s College of 


Household and Social Science 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Campden Hill Road, Kensington, W. 8 


EXAMINATION 


I. AUSTRALIA. By Dr. K. S. Cunningham, | L 
M.A., Executive Officer, Australian 
Council for Educational Research. 


ll. NEW ZEALAND. By Mr. H. 
M’Queen, New Zealand Council for 
Educational Research. 


See The Journal of Education for April, 1939 


For an advertisement of 
CHAMBERS’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


see third page of cover 


Warden: Miss H. REYNARD, M.A. 


B.Sc. DEGREE COURSE IN 
HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


THER Courses include a Course 

in preparation for the University of London 

Academic Post-graduate Diploma in Dietetics; a 

One-Year Course for Trained Nurses who wish to 

qualify as Sister Tutors; a Two-Year Course in 

Institutional Management; and a One-Year Course 
in Household Management. 


For further information respecting Courses, 
Scholarships, Bursaries and Residence apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


POSTS ABROAD 


ADY TEACHERS are earnestly advised to 

consult the Continental Secretary of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, Townsend House, 
Greycoat Place, London, S.W. I, before 
accepting any post abroad. Apply by letter, 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope. 
small charge is made for verification. 
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of young people, and offer them fewer opportunities for 
healthy recreation, than do the old established areas. 

The Tenth National Conference of the movement, held 
in April of this year, attracted over 300 delegates from 70 
local authorities, 85 Community Associations and a number 
of other voluntary bodies, as compared with a total attend- 
ance of 35 in 1930. These figures are in themselves a guide 
to the growth of the movement. A main feature of the 
Conference was the consideration of the educational 
function of the Community Centre. 

The Community Centres and Associations Committee of 
the National Council of Social Service has been in close 
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touch with this work for ten years and has accumulated 
much information. It is the function of the Committee to 
make this information available to those interested : it is 
also recognized by the Government as the chief advisory 
body on Community Centres. Its membership includes 
twelve delegates from the Community Associations, as well 
as persons representing the Board of Education and other 
departments of State, associations connected with local 
government and national voluntary organizations. 

The Committee will gladly answer any inquiries addressed 
to The Secretary, Community Centres and Associations 
Committee, 26 Bedford Square, London, W.C. r. 


TOPICS AND EVENTS 


ART FOR THE PEOPLE 


IVE years ago the British Institute of Adult Education 
began an experiment in the field of popular art- 
education. It may be hard for Londoners and people living 
in other big cities to realize the poverty of art provision 
outside the large towns; but, outside London, there are, 
in fact, only about a dozen galleries really worthy of serious 
attention by visitors interested in art. 

The Institute therefore enlisted, in the first instance, the 
interest of Sir Michael Sadler, who placed at its disposal some 
fifty examples from his own collection of modern French 
and English painting. Other private owners were 
approached and three exhibitions were assembled. They 
were shown at Barnsley, Swindon and Silver End (in Essex), 
and remained at each centre for a period of four weeks. 

In addition to the pictures, the Institute arranged for 
resident guide-lecturers who could cope equally well with 
parties of chattering children (emphatic as only children 
can be in their likes and dislikes of pictures) and tongue- 
tied adults who, confronted for perhaps the first time in their 
lives by really modern painting, were lost and bewildered. 
Well-known art critics, like Jan Gordon of the Observer ; 
Eric Newton of the Sunday Times ; Dr, Rothenstein of the 
Tate Gallery, showed their interest in this new venture by 
agreeing to go and give talks—not high-brow lectures 
stuffed with the jargon of art criticism, but direct, simple 
expositions of what art sets out to do. 

Over 10,000 people saw the pictures at those three 
exhibitions, a number which far exceeded the Institute's 
wildest hopes. Other places showed interest and began to 
ask for exhibitions, and that enthusiasm has been main- 
tained during the five years that the scheme has been in 
operation—and shows no signs of slackening off. 

In its first year, the scheme was financed from a small 
fund placed at the Institute’s disposal by the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, but anxiety as to how long the 
enterprise could last was largely relieved when the Board of 
Education agreed to recognize these exhibitions for grant- 
earning purposes. This means that, if any Local Education 
Authority makes a grant to the Institute for the organiza- 
tion of an exhibition in its area, it can recover 50 per cent 
of that grant from the Board of Education. 

So much for the bare bones of the scheme. Exhibitions 
have, since that first year, been held in Canterbury, Saws- 
ton, Kendal, Newcastle, Harlech, Accrington, Wigan, 
Blackburn and Ulverston. More and more private lenders 
have become interested, and, whilst the Institute has 
retained the support of those who helped at the beginning, 
it has been glad to widen the sphere of its borrowing and 
lessen numerically its demands on its older friends. At 
the beginning the Home House Trust and the Contemporary 
Art Society were the only public national collections from 
which loans were secured, but during the past three years 
the National Gallery of Wales, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, the Tate Gallery and the Rutherston Loan Scheme 
have all lent pictures. 

Generally speaking, the exhibitions have been represen- 
tative of the work of outstanding French and British artists 


during the past fifty years. Van Gogh, Matisse, Sickert, 
Augustus John, Renoir, Nevinson, Seurat, Signac, Gertler, 
Turner, Utrillo, Degas, Dunlop, Ethelbert White, Rothen- 
stein, Vanessa Bell, Henry Lamb, Stanley Spencer, Derain, 
Modigliani, John Nash, Paul Nash, Henry Wadsworth— 
these are some of the painters whose work the Institute has 
been privileged to show to the people who live in the smaller 
towns, and may never have another chance to see such a 
show. 

In 1939 three exhibitions have been arranged; at St. 
Helens (April 27-May 24), Morecambe (June 1-28) and 
a little later, Southampton. The Institute is fortunate 
in having secured as its liaison officer this year Mrs. Cora 
Gordon, the well-known author and painter. She is 
responsible for the assembling and arrangement of the 
pictures, and is also staying as guide lecturer for one week 
at each centre. Visitors to the 1939 exhibitions are to be 
envied the opportunity of hearing, from some one who 
herself, as an art student in Paris, found modern painting 
elusive and difficult of comprehension, how she grew to 
understand the painter’s mind. 


New City Literary Institute-—The new City Literary 
Institute, Stukeley Street, Drury Lane, W.C. 2, was opened 
recently by Mr. John Masefield, the Poet-Laureate. The 
City Literary Institute was opened twenty years ago at 
Graystoke Place Training College. A steady expansion 
in the number of students and classes called for additional 
accommodation and in 1928 the Institute was trans- 
ferred to premises on the present site. Though more 
commodious, this building in turn became inadequate and 
in 1935 the Council decided to rebuild the Institute, on its 
existing site, at an estimated cost of nearly £60,000. Some 
idea of the exceptional growth of the Institute since its 
modest beginning may be gauged from the fact that the 
number of students rose from 182 in 1919 to 6,700 in the 
year when rebuilding was begun. 

The Institute provides courses of instruction in literature, 
languages, history, music, the drama, social and economic 
science, and many other subjects of a non-vocational 
character. Short courses of special lectures by well-known 
experts are provided, and also practical courses in such 
subjects as music, drama, dancing and photography. 
Close contact is maintained with the University of London 
in arranging University Extension, Tutorial and Diploma 
Courses. The extra-mural work of the Institute is extensive 
and classes have been organized for the staffs of Government 
departments, with the help of Further Education Com- 
mittees at the G.P.O., the London Telephone Service, the 
Inland Revenue and other Civil Service offices. 

Side by side with the officially organized courses, there 
are many activities carried on under student management. 
These include the Language Circles, the Travel Club, the 
Music Club, the Debating Society, the Writers’ Club, the 
Annual Eisteddfod and the Dramatic, Operatic and 
Orchestral Societies. 

In the new building teaching accommodation is provided 

(Continued on page 494) 
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DUSTLESS and HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floora and Linoleums of every description 


USE 


The Unequalled 


FLORIGENE 


DURING the SUMMER VACATION for Best Resul Results 
It saves TIME, LABOUR and MONEY, and is EASILY APPLIED 


(Florigene means 
Floor-Hy giene) 


It is IMPORTANT pn NOTE that ONE APPLICATION of ‘‘Florigene” ALLAYS the DUST and DIRT up to 12 


QQ" MONTHS, 


according to traffic, during each Sweeping Sweep al 
periods—which is of greater hygienic importance me sen icp 


Costly scrubbing, di 


required), also throughout all the intervening “WE 
nfectants and insecticides are unnecessary. 


These sanitary, labour-saving, economic, &c., advantages are NOT attained by sweeping-powders or any other method 


NOTE NEW ADDRESS: 


(Established over years) 


THE DUST-ALLAYER CO., 49 Anstey’s Road, Hanham, Bristol 


(Controlled by The Kleen-e-ze Brush Co., Ltd., manufacturers of Brushes of all descriptions) 
Contractors to H.M. Government, the Dominion Governments, County, City and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 


___ Physical Training 


REMEDIAL 


———<—<——— 


GYMNASTICS, &c. 


CHELSEA 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOR WOMEN, 


Manresa Road, London, 8.W.3 
(SWEDISH PRINCIPLES) 


Principal: F. J. Harrow, M.B.E., Ph.D., B.Sc. 


Head Mistress: Miss May FOUNTAIN 


Three Years’ Diploma Course of University 
Standard for women gaia to train as teachers of 
Physical Education in public and private schools. 
supervisio (aie College taff. gf seen f the 

n of the s eparation for the 
London University Diploma in Physical Education 
and the Conjoint Examination of the Chartered 
Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 

There are four well-equipped gymnasia and pa - 
ing fields of 84 acres; three hostels for students 
requiring residence. 

Apply for prospectus to the HEADMISTRESS. 

Tel.: Flaxman 5747. 


THE 
BERGMAN OSTERBERG 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


DARTFORD HEATH, KENT 


(FOUNDED IN 1885) 


Principal: Miss R. H. GREENALL, Diploma of 
Dartford Physical Training Colicge. 


The College has accommodation for 120 resident 
women students and stands in its own grounds of 
36 acres. Its equipment includes a large modern 
swimming-bath and extensive playing-fields. 

The course of training covers three years and is 
based upon Ling’s Swedish System. The curriculum 
includes Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of 
Gymnastics, and Principles of Education, Educa- 
tional and Remedial Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, 
Swimming and Voice Production. Students are 
prepared for the Diploma of the University of 
London and the Conjoint Examination of the 
Chartered Society of Masssage and Medical Gym- 
nastics. The college offers one open scholarship of 
£80 per annum. 

For prospectus, &c., application should be made 

to the PRINCIPAL'S SECRETARY at the College. 


HADOW FACT AND 
HADOW FICTION 


By Dr. H. G. STEAD, M.Sc., F.C.P., Education 
Officer, Chesterfield Education Committee. 


See pp. 218, 220 in The Journal of Education, 
April, 1939. 


ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 
ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM 
FOUNDED 1897 


Miss M. acne se (Bedford P.T.C. 
Diploma 


Complete training for SR s Diploma (Women) 
in Theory and Practice of Modern Educational 
Gymnastics (Ling s principles), all branches of 
Games, Dancing, Swimmin ng. 

Good facilities for practice in teaching of gym- 
nastics and coaching of games and swimming in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

Students are prepared for the Diploma of the 
University of London in the Theory and Practice 
of Physical Education, the Certificate of the Char- 
tered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 
also for the Teacher’s certificates of the Amateur 

Swimming Association. 

Three years’ resident course. One Scholarship of 
50 guineas is awarded annually in March for entrance 
in October. 

A One Year Course for Women Graduates will be 
SRA it sufficient applications are received by July 

t 

For prospectus and further particulars of scholar- 
ships apply SECRETARY. Telepbone Erd 0095. 


Principal : 


THE LING PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


An Association of Teachers trained in the 
heory and Practice of Physical Education) 


FOUNDED 1899 


Offices: Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, W.C. 1 
Tel. : Euston 1086 and 1433 


HE Association keeps a list of 


certificated Gymnastic and Games Mistresses 
and Medical Gymnasts—and publishes The Journal 
of Physical Education and School Hygiene; 
Ne Bali Rules, 34d.; Rounders Rules, 34d. ; Scandi- 
navian Dances (Series I, II and III), 84d. each ; 
Music to Dances, 84d. each ; Folk Dances from Many 
Lands (Series I, II and III), Sid. each; Music to 
Dances, yf eer each; and sells the following publica- 
tions: rincipl es of Gymnastics for Women and 
Girls (Bjorksten), 9s. Ditto, Part II, 21s. 6d. ; 
All post free. For these and further publications, 
please apply to the Secretary, 


THE CULTURAL VALUE OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 


By Mr. O. H. Latter, M.A. 
See The Journal of Education for April, 1939. 


LIVERPOOL 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


(Recognised as efficient by the Board of Education) 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE 


approved by the University of London as a 
training centre for rag oo of Physical] Education. 


Eighteen aces o Three gymnasiums. 
Laboratory. dal aaa pool. Student: must be at 


least 18 a of age and hold School Certificate. 
Students may now be enrolled. 
Prospectus on application to the Principal. 


a ee 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


KENSINGTON GORE, 8.W. 7 


Laas pero by Royal Society of Teachers and the 
ucation for Burnham Scale of Salaries. 


Principal: MissC. M. Davy, M.C.8.M.M.G.,M.R.S.T., 
Diploma Chelsea P.T.C., Member of Ling Association. 


Three years. 

1. Educational G tics: Games, Dancing, 
Fencing, S$ g., Remedial Exercises, 
all theoretical subjects. 


2. Diploma—Outside Expe Examiners— 
Awarded not entirely o on T Final Examina- 
tion, but also on year’s work. 

Excellent situation, opposite Kensington Gardens, 
where games are practised and recreation is taken. 
Residence in House or Hostels near by or at home. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


Principal: Miss STANSFELD 
Vice-Principal: Miss PETIT 


The object of the College is to train Students to 
enable them to become Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Games in Schools. 

The Course of Training extends over three years, 
and includes the Theory and Practice of Educational 
Gymnastics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 
Anatomy, chad bate A and Hygiene, Dancing, 

, Lawn Tennis, Hockey, Net Ball, Cricket 
and Swimming. 


Students are prepared for the Examination for 
the London University Diploma in the Theory and 
Practice of Educational Gymnastics and for the 
“ Conjoint’ Examination of the Chartered Society 
of Massage and Medical rt Apel 

An educational centre like Bedford affords special 
facilities for logge in Teaching and professional 
coaching in Games and Swimming. Fees: £165 per 
annum. 


re al hr apply SECRETARY, 37 Landsdowne 


THE BATTLE of Dr BRIDGE OF 
See The Journal of Education for April, 1939. 
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for nearly 2,000 students at any one time. The basement 
includes a gymnasium, with dressing rooms and shower 
baths for both sexes, and the music and photographic rooms 
call for special mention. On the ground floor there is the 
theatre, with stage and dressing rooms nearby, entrance 
hall, a spacious canteen and servery, the Principal's room, 
the library and the office. The first floor provides a concert 
hall, with lecture rooms and staff rooms, retiring rooms anda 
large lounge. The three remaining floors contain lecture 
rooms varying in size, the largest being divisible into three 
separate rooms. 


Nutritional Research_—The People's League of Health, 
after an investigation extending over many months, has 
now organized a scheme of clinical research with a view to 
determining the influence of diet on ‘‘ Expectant and Nursing 
Mothers in relation to Maternal Mortality and Morbidity ”’. 
Systematic observation and records under expert direction 
are being collected at the ten London hospitals which are 
co-operating with the League in this research, and the results 
will be studied and published in due course. The League 
has just concluded the first year of its research and it is 
expected that it will be another six or nine months before 
the work is completed and the Report published. 


Dalcroze Eurhythmics.—The Silver Jubilee Gala 
Demonstration of the London School of Dalcroze Eurhyth- 
mics was recently held in the Fortune Theatre, Drury 
Lane. In her opening address, Lady George Cholmondeley 
stressed the importance of the training received by the 
students in pictorial sense and in muscular co-ordination, 
as well as in the full understanding of music. This was 
clearly shown in the demonstration which followed. It 
was no mere exhibition of ‘‘ musical gymnastics’’, but a 
sincere and straightforward synopsis of the methods used 
in the school. This, the more technical part, included 
exercises to show every variety of rhythm and polyrhythm. 
Perhaps the most interesting exercise was that showing the 
analysis, invention and development of themes given out 
at one piano, and then followed up by the students at another 
piano, in contrasting moods. The latter half of the pro- 
gramme consisted of a series of prepared studies—Holst’s 
“ Water Round ” and Bach’s “ Aria in B Flat (Pastorale) ” 
standing out as two completely different examples of the 
way in which the Dalcroze theory is worked out in move- 
ment. The ‘‘ Water Round ” was interpreted with some 
charming plastic effects, whilst the “ Aria ’’ was performed 
with judicious restraint, and the beauty of the instrumental 
part—the simple melody and its superb accompaniment— 
could be felt without irritating emphasis. 


Exhibition of Photography.—The Polytechnic, Regent 
Street, present their Annual Exhibition of Students’ Work 
in their School of Photography, from Thursday, July 13, to 
Saturday, July 15. The opening ceremony will be per- 
formed by Colonel F. W. Evatt, Deputy Chairman of 
Ilford, Ltd. A daily feature of the exhibition will consist 
of short talks by such leading exponents of photographic 
art as Mr. Marcus Adams and Mr. Charles Grasemann. 
Exhibits will include examples of portraiture and of com- 
mercial, architectural and pictorial photography, by students 
whose work will be judged by such famous experts as Walter 
Bird, Chaloner Woods, John Erith (Portraiture), Charles 
Wormald, John Willink, Charles Grasemann (Commercial 
Photography), Harold Burdekin, W. G. Adams, S. Tresilian 
(Pictorial Photography) and Bedford Lemere, G. Marshal 
Smith, S. W. Newbery (Architectural Photography). 


School Orchestra Festival.—Dr. Geoffrey Shaw, Dr. 
Reginald Hunt, and Mr. Harold Hind were the adjudicators 
at the School Orchestra Festival, held at the Queen’s Hall 
on Saturday, June 10. This most encouraging festival, 
started in 1931, was entirely the result of co-operation 
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between teachers working out of school hours and an old- 
established publishing house interested in the furthering 
of music in education, inspired in early days by the energy 
of the late Sir Arthur Somervell. Now, schools from all 
over the country—even from Cornwall, Devon and South 
Wales—come to take part in the Festivals ; and the children 
displayed more than a “ reasonable good ear in music”; 
for their interpretation of the test pieces was sometimes 
so buoyant as to make them run away with themselves. 
The feeling for natural rhythm shown by the young com- 
petitors was, however, balanced by a clear perception of 
tone values. Dr. Shaw, in his remarks at the conclusion, 
pointed out that, in school at any rate, art is no longer a 
thing set apart. “‘ It is giving them,” he said, “ something 
spiritual as a background for their daily lives.” England 
was once a very “ musically-minded ”’ country ; and it may 
be that through the work going in ordinary village and 
suburban schools to-day, we shall, as a nation, learn to 
express ourselves again in this transcendent art. The Prize 
Winners were: Orchestras, Intermediate Grade A: st: 
County School for Boys, Beckenham and Penge. Orchestras, 
Junior Grade A: 1st: County School for Boys, Beckenham 
and Penge. Violin Bands, Junior Grade B: 1st: Belmont 
Senior School, Harrow Weald. String Orchestras, Junior 
Grade B: 1st: King Alfred School, London. Sight 
Reading, Grade 1: 1st: MBarnehurst Juvenile Senior 
Orchestra, Erith. Violin Bands, Senior Grade A: Ist: 
High Pavement School, Nottingham. Sight Reading, Grade 
2: Ist: High Pavement School, Nottingham. Violin 
Bands, Junior Grade A: 1st: Barnehurst Juvenile Senior 
Orchestra, Erith. Sight Reading, Grade 3: 1st: County 
School for Boys, Beckenham and Penge. String Orchestras, 
Junior Grade A: Ist: High Pavement School, Nottingham. 
String Orchestras, Senior Grade A: 1st: Blaenclydach 
School, Rhondda. īst: Westminster City School, London. 
Orchestras, Senior Grade A: rst: County School for Boys, 
Beckenham and Penge. 


‘‘Permo’’ Nature Pictures.—The Lutterworth Press 
issue a series of coloured nature pictures of British trees, 
wild flowers, garden flowers, fruits and birds. These plates 
are now available in the ‘‘ Permo ” process, which renders 
them durable, washable and non-inflammable, while the 
glazed surface makes them very suitable for class-room 
use and decoration. Single plates cost 2s. each, or 25s, the 
set of sixteen plates ; the twenty-plate Birds series cost 30s. 


Young Farmers’ Clubs.—The value of the work to 
education of the Young Farmers’ Club is now recognized 
by the Board of Education. This was acknowledged by 
Lord De La Warr at the Sheep Shearing Contest organized 
by the National Federation of Young Farmers’ Clubs in 
Hyde Park on June 1. The President of the Board of 
Education said that activities of this character “ provide 
additional links between learning and doing fully in line 
with all that the schools themselves are doing with their 
own organized activities, but carrying the idea further than 
the schools themselves can do’’. He also stated that the 
Board of Education have circularized all the Education 
authorities asking them to encourage the further develop- 
ment of the movement. 


National Library of Wales——The Annual Report of 
the National Library of Wales reveals an impressive 
growth in the number of accessions to the permanent 
collections and indicates, moreover, that local authorities, 
solicitors, landowners and their agents, are increasingly 
depositing records of all kinds which are of great historical 
interest. Perhaps the most valuable of a large and 
striking list of accessions are the purchased Pennant 
collection and those deposited by Lord Harlech. The 
fact that no less than 8,046 volumes were circulated on 
loan among 373 Adult Education classes is a reminder of 
one very useful activity performed by the Library. 
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The Sign 


Exercise BOOKS, 
Drawing Books, Graph 
Books, Science Note 
Books, Nature Note 
Books, Rough Note 
Books and Foolscap, 
Examination, Exercise 
and Drawing Papers 
of consistently high 
quality are always kept 
in stock by the E.S.A. 
and sold at competitive 
prices. 


Catalogues of all Depart- 
ments will be gladly sent to 
Principals on application — 


Greciatized SERVICE 
devoted entirely 


to the School Trade. 
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of Service 


Ac CUMULATED 
EXPERIENCE and 
constant adaptation 
to changing needs 
have enabled the 
E.S.A. to organize a 
School Service that Is 
known throughout 
the educational world 
for courtesy, accuracy 


and promptitude. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LEICESTER 


The College offers courses for the 
External Degrees of London University 
in Arts, Science, Commerce, and Law. 
Some of these courses are suitable 
for students who wish to take the first 
Examination in Agriculture, Dental 
Surgery, Medicine, and Veterinary 
Science. 


Inclusive Tuition Fee, {25 per annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the 
Training of Teachers approved by the 
Board of Education and with the usual 
Grants. 


Fee payable by Student, {12. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
EDUCATION 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 
Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 


181 High Holborn 


LONDON, W.C. | 


GUY’S HOSPITAL 
DENTAL SCHOOL 


Provides the full curriculum for the B.D.S. 
Degree of the University of London and for 
Diplomas in Dental Surgery. The Departments 
of Dental Prosthetics and the Department of Con- 
servative Dental Surgery are under the direction of 
whole-time University Professors. Dental Students 
attend separate classes in “‘ General Subjects ” 
(Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Anatomy, Physiology, 
Pathology, Medicine and Surgery) in the Medical 
School and so are able to complete the whole of their 
professional training within the Hospital. Special 
programmes of work are arranged for students who 
desire to obtain a medical as well as a dental 
qualification. 

The number of patients is unlimited, and there 
is ample scope for clinical work. 

Special facilities are available for students who 
have not yet completed their examinations in 
Chemistry, Physics and Biology. 

There are vacancies for October, 1939, for 1st 
B.D.S. and Pre-medical Students, and also for 
students who are eligible to commence the first 
year of dental study proper. 

Prospectus, Scholarship Pamphlet, and full informa- 
tion may be obtained on application to Tue DEAN, 
Guy s Hospital Medical School, London Bridge, S. E.1. 
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Conferences, Courses and Tours 


Women’s Church Work.—The Annual Conference of 
the Central Council for Women’s Church Work will be held 
from July 5 to 7 at Westfield College, Hampstead, under the 
Chairmanship of the Bishop of Southwell. Having as its 
general title ‘‘ The Knowledge of God: the Basis of Life’, 
the Conference will survey the problems of Religious Educa- 
tion in the Home, the Parish, the School, the Training 
College and the Mission Field. Further information may be 
obtained from the General Secretary, Central Council for 
Women’s Church Work, 621 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square, W.C. 2. 


Dietetics.—The London School of Dietetics, 21 Ridg- 
mount Street, W.C.1, announces a holiday course in 
dietetics from August 1 to 10. Subjects for lectures and 
discussion are “ Food in Health’’, ‘‘ Feeding of School 
Children ”, ‘‘Menus and Menu Making for Schools and 
Institutions ’’, and ‘‘ Vitamins’’. The fee for the course 
is three guineas. 


Holiday Courses on the Continent.—The Board of 
Education “ List of Holiday Courses on the Continent for 
Instruction in Modern Languages and Other Subjects, 
1939 ” (List 181) is now ready and obtainable from H.M. 
Stationery Office (price 6d.). The List gives brief particulars 
of over 100 Courses to be held in various European countries, 
including Germany, Italy and Russia, and of seven Courses 
for foreign teachers and students to be held in England and 
Wales. The majority of the Courses are devoted to the 
study of modern languages and literature, but there are 
also a number on physical training, history, geography, 
social conditions, international affairs, art and music. 
Archaeology, botany, instrument making, glassblowing and 
ceramics are also represented. A table of railway fares to 
most of the centres mentioned is given. 


Human Personality in the Child.—The Ligue Belge 


de l’Enseignement have arranged an international congress 
to take place in Brussels from July 23 to 29 and in Liége 
on July 30. The general subject of the congress is “ The 
Awakening and Broadening of the Human Personality in 
the Child and the Adolescent ’’, and various sections will 
discuss ‘‘ Physiological and Psychological Factors ’’, ‘‘ The 
Rôle of the Family ’’, ‘‘ The Rôle of the School ” “The 
Rôle of Youth Organizations ”, “ The Rôle of the Church ” 
and “ The Rôle of the Army ”. Correspondence concerning 
the conference should be addressed to the Secretariat of 
the Ligue, Boulevard Maurice pe CLL 110, a Bruxelles, 
Belgium. 


Nursery School Education.—The Third Summer 
School of the Nursery School Association of Great Britain 
will be held at the Stockwell Training College, The Old 
Palace, Bromley, Kent, from July 29 to August 12. Lecture 
courses will be held for students with little or no experience 
of Nursery School work, and also for the more advanced. 
The address of the Association is 8 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, W.C.1., and application should be made as soon 
as possible to the Secretary. 


Glamorgan Summer School.—The Summer School at 
Barry will be held this year from July 31 to Aug. 26 next, 
and the prospectus is now available. Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, 
M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education, 
will address the inaugural meeting on July 31. A new 
feature of especial interest to teachers in Wales is the Course 
in Welsh History to be held during the first fortnight of the 
School. Ten thousand students have attended the school 
since it opened thirty years ago. Over 400 students from 
all parts of Great Britain and Ireland attended last year. 
Hostel and camp accommodation will be available. 
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Scholarship Awards 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER 

Coy Scholarship (£50 per annum for three ): Ruth L. W. geia (Manor 
School, Sheringham, and University College, Leicester). Majer Schol 
(£50 per annum for three years): N. R. Labrum (Market Har sel Coun 
Grammar School); G. Hopkins (Alderman Newton’ a cua niversity 
College, Leicester) ; Doris E. Kay (St. Cecilia’s School ckley, and University 
College, Leicester); W. Brown (Ashby-de-la-Zouch Grammar ing Edward Vi 
Jones (Wyggeston Grammar School for Boys); D. Martin ( 
Grammar School, Nuneaton); M. F. Welford (Alderman Newton’s Schoo. 
Minor Scholarships (£30 per annum for three years): F. A. Williams i yegesion 
Grammar School] for Boys and University ‘College, Leicester); L. 
(The City Boys’ School); A. R. Heggs (Market ac ted h a 
School); Olive M. Han '(The Newarke Girls’ School) ; G. AT emaa (Alderman 
Newton’s Boys’ School); N. G. Lawrance (Deacon's Bcheol, pa na 
C. Downs (King Edward VI Grammar School, Nuneaton). Bursaries (£25 per 
annum for three years): Iris J. Dennis (Wyggeston Grammar School for Giria): 
Dorothy Ellison (Ashby-de-la- -Zouch Grammar School); Audrey Templeman 
(Stamford High School); P. H. Gulliver (Melton Mowbray County Grammar 
School); Monica A. A. Salt (Collegiate School for Girls and University College, 
Leicester); Anna P. Bailey (St. Dorothy's Convent, Leicester, and University 
College, Leicester); J. E. We Moreton (King Edward VI Grammar School, 
Nuneaton); Mary Chaplin (Hinckley Grammar School). 


KING'S COLLEGE OF OT BN DON. AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 


Scholarship 
College, W eres ictshite). 


(£80 per annum for three years): Miss M. Eve (Malvern Girls’ 
Scholarship (£40 per annum for three vears) : Miss B. M. 


Ward (Elmhurst County School, Street, Somerset). Schelarship (£20 annum 
for three years): Miss A. Gurner (Gelligaer County School, Hengoed, Glamorgan- 
shire) and Miss J. C. Chettle (The Royal Naval School, Twickenham). 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 

Major Open resairsesldae te (£50 per annum and remission of tuition fees) : 
Haydon (Reading School); C. W. B. King (Southern Secondary School for ses 
Southsea) and B. W. Avery (Sir Ww vum Borlase’s School, Marlow). W 
Scholarship (£80 per annum): D. G. Arnott (Southgate County School). 
st. Andrew's ali Scholarship. (£60 r annum): Enid S. I. Vickers (Thames 
Valley County School, Twickenham}. Scholarship in Fine Art (£30 per annum 
and remission of tuition fees): Bettina M. Timberlake (Kendrick a School, 
Miche Leonard Sutton Scholarship ae of ules fees): E. R. Bullen 

en Secondary Schoo uthampton iam Haynes Scholarshi 

anun) Violet Johnson (Chipping Norton County School). Bolarsip scholar 
ship (£35 per annum): Beatrice Saward (Woodford County righ School). 
Open Scholarship (remission of tuition fees): Phyllis J. Dunthorne krenn 
Secondary School, Norwich). 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 

Scholarships : W. Bacon (Weymouth Grammar School); E. G. Batt (Preston- 
ville School, 4 Belmont, Brighton); J. A. Kereon, (The ene School, 
Winchester) ; ; R.E. Knight (Stubbington House School, F: Exhibitions : 
M. E. A. Allen (Prestonville School, 4 Belmont, Brighton); R. L. Carstairs 
(Clare House School, Beckenham) ; K. Osborne (Prestonville School, 4 Belmont, 
Brighton); D. Somerset (The College, Brighton); I. M. Varley (Prestonville 
School, 4 Belmont, Brighton). 


DENSTONE COLLEGE 

Majer mia daria : S. M. Fisher (Captain R. P. Fenn, Somersdale Lodge, 
Chichester); R. C. Norton (Rev. H. S. ber, Denstone College Preparatory 
School, Smallwood Manor, re ee J.S. Clark (Miss M. M. Lodge, Bow School, 
Durham) ; i: S. Eastwood (Mr. H. Sykes, ace Saltburn- 
Yorks.). ‘miner Scholarships : F. S. Weiner (Mr. B. S. Farnfield, Bi ley Hall, 
Bickley, Kent); J. H. Girling (Mr. A. R. Crosthwaite, Upcott House, Okehamp- 
ton); P. A. B. "Townend (Mr. R. T. Gladstone, The Abbey School, Beckenham) ; 
H. L. A. Ford (Mr. C. E. Averill, eae House. School, Gerrards Cross) ; D. H. A. 
Ratcliffe (Denstone College) ; E. Brooks (Miss M. M. Lodge, Bow School, 
Pn capes G. be Mott (Mr. C. E “Averill, Thorpe House School, Gerrards Crosa) ; 
Mr. L. Beesley, Normandale School, Bexhill-on-Sea). Sens of 
ana J. R. E. Davies (Mr. J. E. Sewell, Old Buckenham Hall, 
Hg ; W Finch (Mr. G. B. Stafford, Kingshott, St. Epon Hitchin 
J. Whitby James (Rev. N. H. Parcell, Bryntirion School, Bridgend) 
Exhibitions : D. K. Fraser (Capt. H. C. Lloyd, Woodlands School, Deganwy) ; 
C. P. C. Parry (Rev. N. H. Parcell, Bryntirion School, ae: Cw. Golland 
(Mr. R. S. Gobey, Dormie House School, West Kirby) ; : L. Boon (Rev. H.S 
Barber, Denstone Preparatory School, Smallwood Manor, Ue: M. J. Bell 
(Mr. G. R. Forbes, St. Hugh’s School, Woodhall m , Lincs.); N. S. Mason 
(Mr. T. R. Coombes, I.landaff Cathedral School); D A Wilkes (Mr. C. T. I- 

Caton, Alcester Grammar School). 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 

Foundation oer on : I. M. Barton (West House School, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham); I,. M. Hughes (Old Hall School, Wellington, Shropshire) ; J. V J.V. 

Sutcliffe (Cheam "School, Headley, Newbury); M. a Skalo a (The Prepara usr aera, Sere 
Clifton College); M. H. Rose (Newlands Sussex); J. C oskyns 
(King's College School, Cambridge); D. Nerina (West House School, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham); J. B. Dossetor (Marlborough College, lately from St. Neot' S, 
Eversley) ; J. . P. S. Edge-Partington (Copthorne » Crawley, Sussex) ; 
A. F. H. Hudson Sone Hall, Bookham, Surrey); G. W. Redwood Terra 
Nova, ae ree Lancs.); A. J. Boreham (The New Beacon, Sevenoaks, Kent) ; 
aish 


(Cheam School, Headley, Newbury) ; : E 
Edgbaston, Birmingham) ; M. G. Balm o esep Farnborough, Hants.) : 
J. F. Burdett (Marlborough College, lately Gon Eg id Place, Baldslow, Sussex) ; 
P. Nettl (Fernden, Haslemere, Surrey); F. C. Johnston (Wick and ‘Parkfield 
School, Hayward’s Heath, Sussex). Tanered Scholarship : J. W. Stanier (Win- 
chester House, Brackley, Northants). Weodrotte Mem Scholarship : C. D. C. 
Frith (Walton Lodge, Clevedon, Somerset). 
ROSSALL SCHOOL 

Scholarships | (£100 per annum): J. M. Rigby (Rossall (ear School) ; garg 
annum): A. W. D. Moodie (St. ’s, Melrose) ; ): 
Rowlinson kanile Hall, Cheadle Hulme) ; ; a M. ditai ii Wallop, Weybeites 
K. R. Aston (Kingsland Grange, Shrewsbury (£50 np annum) : E p 
(Fleetwood Grammar School); (£40 per a: Johnson (Emacote Lawn, 
Warwick); J. E. Gibbon (Brunswick, Haywards Heath)? ; R. p i 
Liverpool); D. K. H. Prosser (Emscote Lawn, Warwick); H. J. G 
(Rockport, Craigavad, Co. Down) : A. Gualtieri (Downsend School, Leatherhead); 
(£20 per annum): A. D. N. Forgan (New Park, St. Andrews) ; "J. S. Lindesay 


(Seascale). 
(To be continued) 
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PROSE OF PURPOSE 


For Fifth and Sixth Forms 
Selected and Edited by ALEXANDER LAW, M.A., JOHN W. OLIVER, D.Litt., and 
H. J. L. ROBBIE, M.A., Ph.D. 


A prose book that attempts to widen for the adolescent the all-too-narrow conception of literature 
engendered by the usual English course and to give some form and unity to the knowledge 
acquired in other classes and from sources outside the school. It includes extracts on a wide 
range of topics—on the ideals of the ancient civilizations, on modern social and political 
problems, on science and its value to 
the community, on the arts, on human charac- 
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ter—and will, it is hoped, form the basis of 
discussions in class so that, as pupil and 
teacher reason together, the knowledge of the 
pupil will be enlarged, his understanding of 
some major problems increased, and his 
interest stimulated in the thoughts and words 
and deeds of great men. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


PLEASE TO REMEMBER 
A Selection of Verse for Repetition 
Made by H. A. TREBLE 


An ample, but not too embarrassing, choicc 
of unimpeachable poems for the three years 
preceding School Certificate. 


Limp Cloth, Is. Boards, Is. 3d. 


FRENCH SENTENCE TABLES FOR SCHOOLS 


Prepared by N. C. SCOTT, B.A., B.Sc., and M. SIMKINS, M.A. 


It is generally acknowledged that the only way to learn a construction in a foreign language is to 
use it. It is the purpose of this book to provide by means of substitution tables systematic drill in 
constructions with which pupils are expected to be familiar by the time of the first public examina- 
tion. The number of sentences that can be formed from the tables runs into thousands and their 
use as a repertory of examples will be a valuable time saver for both teacher and pupil. 


Price Is. 2d. (With English Translation, Is. 4d.) 


THE APPROACH TO LATIN 


By JAMES PATERSON, M.A., and E. G. 
MACNAUGHTON, M.A. 


Provides a sound foundation of grammar, 
carefully built up, and presented in a work- 
manlike way. 

Maintains interest throughout by the liveliness 
and originality of the methods of application 
of formal elements. 

“ Magnificent achievement: most living and 
attractive thing that has been done in Latin 
for years.” —Secondary School Headmaster. 


First Year. Price 3s. 9d. 
Second Year. Ready July. 


SEPTIMUS 
A First Latin Reader 


By R. L. CHAMBERS, M.A., Haberdashers’ 
Aske’s School, London ; and 
K. D. ROBINSON, M.A., Wellington College. 


With its lively story written in both narrative 
and dialogue form and its amusing illustra- 
tions, Septimus is of a standard suitable for 
good classes at the end of a first term’s work- 


Price 2s. 3d. 


LONDON : 98 GREAT RUSSELL ST., W.C. EDINBURGH : TWEEDDALE COURT 
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BLUE-PRINTS FOR AN AGE OF PLENTY 


By RICHARD PALMER, B.Sc., University of Liverpool 


GCIENCE may be regarded as the fruit of reason 

applied to directed experience. Gathering the 
fruit gives pleasure to the scientist. Consuming it may 
give delight and nourishment to the lay mind. But 
science also has its use-value in connecting means with 
ends. In a democratic society it is ostensibly assumed 
that these ends are the welfare of the citizens, and that 
*““ each shall count for one and none for more than one ”’. 
Putting these things together we can sum up the attitude 
of mind that has come to be known as “scientific 
humanism ” as the belief that science, regarded as the 
fruit of reason applied to directed experience should be 
used to the full for the advancement of human welfare 
without respect of persons. 

Socially-conscious people are beginning to realize how 
far we fall short of that ideal. In the first place, the 
directed experience of mankind is still but feebly 
organized and starved of resources. In part this arises 
from the perennial cleavage between the scientist and 
the practical man. The cave man, chipping his flints 
when he might have been hunting was making an invest- 
ment of present labour for future welfare. The ape man, 
his ancestor, would not have understood this diversion 
of energy from the immediate necessity of catching one’s 
dinner. On a different plane of behaviour, the effort 
given to “ pure ” research is like the effort given to the 
sharpening of a tool. Theory is an investment which 
society makes in order to pass beyond routine empiricism 
to creative planning. 

In the second place, such science as we have is not 
yet free, in the words of Thomas Sprat, “ from servitude 
to private interests ”. In a world whose economy is 
dislocated by the teeming abundance that science has 
produced, children still grow up stunted by malnutrition. 
The dread of scientific warfare overshadows the mind 
of man. We have the means, but we lack the vision and 
sympathy to choose the ends wisely and without respect 
of persons. Science is not only ill-organized and under- 
nourished ; it is also frustrated and perverted. 

To an increasing number of thoughtful men, this has 
become the central problem of our age, of which most 
of the other controversies that divide humanity are 
special cases. It is a queer commentary on the lack of 
contact between science and social studies that there 
has until now been no attempt to examine this cardinal 
issue m social organization in a comprehensive way. 
For this reason, Prof. Bernal’s book* has been eagerly 
awaited, and he has not disappointed us. He brings 
great gifts to the task. He has himself done work of 
the first importance along the borderlines of physics and 
chemistry and of physics and biology. Those who know 
him are struck by the ease and knowledge with which 
he can discuss problems in widely different fields of 
research. He is equally at home in industrial and social 
matters, and the prominent part which he has played 


* The Social Function of Science. By Prof. J. D. BERNAL. 


(12s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 


in the organization of scientific workers has given him 
an unrivalled knowledge of the problems of the research 
laboratory and the research worker. Great gifts, brought 
to bear on a great subject, have produced a book the 
full importance of which may not be realized for a 
generation. Every chapter is profusely documented, 
and some fifty pages are given to statistical and other 
appendices. 

The first half of the book is devoted to an analysis of 
the organization and social relations of science up to and 
including the present day ; the second half to the working- 
out of proposals for the full utilization of science as a 
social instrument of inquiry and planning in the future. 
An introductory sketch of the relations between science, 
learning, and craft in social development leads up to an 
examination of the existing organization of research in 
this and other countries. The malnutrition and mal- 
adjustments of research are strikingly apparent in what 
may be called the budget of science. “The total 
contribution of the community to all inquires capable 
of changing the state of civilization is £4,000,000 or less.” 
This is equivalent to or per cent of the national income, 
and represents 3 per cent of what is spent on tobacco, 
2 per cent of the expenditure on drink, and r per cent 
of expenditure on gambling. In this respect Britain is 
far behind some other countries. For example, research 
expenditure in U.S.A. amounts to 0'6 per cent of a much 
larger national income, and in the Soviet Union to 
0'8 per cent or about nine times the British total. The 
distribution of our meagre allowance for new inquiry is 
equally irrational. Medical research receives only 
£400,000 a year from all sources. Compare this with 
an expenditure of {2,800,000 a year on press advertising 
of quack medicines, and the vast turnover of more than 
£20,000,000 a year in this pernicious trade. £200,000 
a year is spent on agricultural research as compared with 
£40,000,000 given in direct subsidies to agriculture and 
as much again in indirect subsidies. And, just as we 
prefer to subsidize scarcity rather than to plan for 
plenty in the economic system, so we patch up the 
human body to the tune of £200,000,000 a year, and 
grudge the pittance needed for the research on preventive 
medicine which could make much of that expenditure— 
and suffering—unnecessary. 

And yet the social dividend from research is enormous. 
From official figures relating to six Research Associations 
Prof. Bernal concludes that “ a total expenditure of not 
more than £400,000 on industrial research has yielded 
economies of not less than £3,200,000 per annum, a 
return on money invested of 800 per cent per annum ”. 
How it comes about that so profitable an investment is 
so largely neglected in our present society is perhaps 
the main theme of Part I. 

There is not space even to summarize the wealth of 
knowledge and ideas that the author brings to bear in 
Part II upon the twin problems of the planning of 
science and the science of planning. His constructive 
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proposals range over the whole field, from the organiza- 
tion and finance of research and the strategy of scientific 
advance to scientific communication and the training 
of the scientist. 

Two important chapters are devoted to science in 
education. But the whole book is in fact a challenge to 
the educator. A social order fully capable of the con- 
scious control of nature for the enrichment of human 
life will not be imposed from above. It demands for 
its shaping and maintenance a new social culture in 
which the ordinary man and woman will share. It calls 
for a workmanlike altruism, a union of love and knowledge 


NEW POSSIBILITIES IN 


By D. SHILLAN, M.A., 


NEWLY-PUBLISHED book? on the theory of 

elementary language teaching opens with the thesis 
that “ the language teacher of to-day is given far less 
latitude than his colleagues in the treatment of his 
subject. .. . In consequence, there is a growing ten- 
dency to regard the subject of language teaching as a 
purely technical craft in which the skilful application 
of a particular system is the instructor’s sole concern, 
and indulgence in general principles and theories quite 
superfluous, and even reprehensible ”. The distinction 
between knowledge-subjects and skill-subjects is then 
brought out, with the further observation that the pupil 
“who seeks proficiency in the use of a secondary 
language is attempting to duplicate in another medium 
the skills he already possesses ”. 

The publishers deserve commendation for their 
enterprise in bringing out a book for which the “ public ” 
must necessarily be so small, and it is a pity that the 
author in being “‘ practical ’’ has concentrated so much 
on the bones of the subject that the effect is rather dry. 
But some important issues arise from the start, as we 
have shown ; for it is generally true that the language 
teacher must cut his teaching to fit his text-book, 
unless he is strong enough to throw it over altogether, 
which too few teachers are qualified to do, even if 
conditions in their school allowed it; and text-books 
are too often designed with a view to satisfying the 
demands of examiners, who impose a certain kind of 
results, and of inspectors, who sometimes go so far in 
the direction of imposing method that they write the 
text-books themselves. 

The title of Mr. Morris’s book does not make clear that 
the foreign language he is dealing with is English, and 
the schools are assumed to be abroad. It remains doubt- 
ful which countries and what kind of elementary schools 
he has in mind; and it seems that he intends to make 
a contribution to language teaching in general. But 
then one feels frustrated on reaching the chapter headed 
“ A Correlated Scheme ” to find that the “ all language 
features ” referred to are still applied to English only, 
when surely the time has come for investigating the 


1 A Practical Guide 


to Foreign Language Teaching in 
Elementary Schools. 


By I. Morris. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
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in a single pattern of action which is rare in our genera- 
tion. It is rare partly, I think, because we have been 
apt to regard the knowledges as ornaments to be put upon 
a shelf, or as narrow paths leading to examinational! stiles, 
and not as tools to be used for the fashioning of a full 
life for ordinary men. We need to produce a generation 
that will habitually think of knowledge in terms of human 
welfare. To reshape the content and methods of 
teaching in this spirit is a task for many hands. As yet 
the labourers are few. The publication of books of 
this kind should help to add to the number of such 
labourers. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS 


Institute of Education 


possibilities of an elementary but fundamental study 
of “language” through the two and possibly three 
languages at which these children are assumed to be 
working. In the light of what 1s being done with a class 
of girls in North London, the possibilities of a new type 
of “ language ” lesson are unmistakable. A lesson with 
these girls aged 12-13 may include study of comparable 
or parallel passages in French, Latin and English, with 
the workmanlike activity of turning from one book to 
another, in the course of elucidating the sources of 
expressiveness, such as the mot juste, appositional 
phrases, varied word-order, with the distinct value 
placed by the different languages oneach. Much grammar 
is learned through compilations which the pupils make 
themselves from their own observations, and there need 
be no distraction from each of the aspects of language- 
learning so clearly analysed by Mr. Morris. In the 
class seen, the pupils were in their second year of French 
and were only beginning Latin, by easy stages; but 
there is reason for believing that it is possible to begin 
two foreign languages simultaneously. The earlier this 
correlated study begins, and the longer it goes on, the 
better. What contributes most to its successful working 
is that, at any rate in early stages, all periods of language 
study should be at the disposal of the same teacher, who 
can then distribute them, with a minimum of, say, one 
period a week “language”, and the others divided 
among French, Latin, English or other languages, 
according to needs. If certain initial difficulties can be 
overcome, may we not have from the B.B.C. a course 
on “ Early Stages in Language ” ? 

So it seems that we come back to the individual teacher 
in the end, and Mr. Morris has made a necessary inter- 
vention on his side. Moreover he has provided us with 
a comprehensive, well- classified, and up - to - date 
bibliography. 

Further indications of the possibilities of an intro- 
ductory ‘‘ Language ” course are to be found in an 
interesting attempt recently made by the Department of 
Public Instruction of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania to estimate the present position and sound line 
of development for the teaching of modern languages in 
that area, involving 92,000 pupils taking either French, 
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Spanish, German, Italian or Polish. In summarizing 
the findings of the American and Canadian Committees 
on Modern Foreign Languages, this Bulletin? states: 
‘““ Beneath all languages there is a foundation of linguistic 
facts and principles which should not only form an 
excellent basis for further study, but should also be, in 
more specific ways, of real value in the education of every 
pupil by awakening him to the vast potentialities in the 
mastery of English and of all languages. The course 
should provide a bird’s-eye view of languages, reveal 
the practical and cultural values, and show the inter- 


2 The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in the Secondary 
Schools : French, German, Spanish, Italian. (Bulletin 340.) 
(Harrisburg, Pa.: Department of Public Instruction.) 
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relationship of the well-known tongues.” This Bulletin 
heavily stresses the civic and cultural aspects of language- 
study, rather than the economic, and takes a realistic 
view of the standard attainable by the average pupils 
concerned. The majority of these have only a two-year 
course; hence natural emphasis on the reading-method 
and freedom from false shame at courses which would 
not aim at giving other than a reading knowledge of the 
foreign language. Mr. Mallinson’s article in the May 
issue of this Journal, and the case which has been made 
to show a decline in modern language teaching, call for 
an open mind and a readiness for creative experiment 
along the lines in which the publications now reviewed 
agree. 


CHEMISTRY TEXT-BOOKS : THEIR PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


By F. N. NEWBURY, M.A., M.Sc., Oldershaw Grammar School, Wallasey 


JT has long been a complaint of those concerned with 

education that chemistry text-books give insufficient 
attention to the study of human interests and to the 
inculcation of an understanding of the principles of the 
science. More consideration should be given to applying 
the findings of psychological research, and more prob- 
lematic situations connected with everyday life should 
be provided. At present, far too much emphasis is 
placed on the value of facts ; syllabuses and text-books 
do not consider that the pupil needs developing as an 
individual. It is not, of course, suggested that the 
learning of a number of essential facts is unwise, nor 
that text-books are entirely representative of the 
methods used in schools; as, for various reasons, it is 
often impossible for the soundest and most original 
teachers to publish their views. 

The Spens Report makes several definite suggestions 
on the teaching of science. It states that science should 
be taught because it is useful to the individual for his 
own life. It should be a living subject, should deal with 
the pupils own experience and correspond with his 
interests. Chemistry courses should show how man has 
made use of the substances obtained from the earth, 
and should include a simple treatment of organic 
chemistry. The chief aims of science should be to give 
pupils some knowledge of nature’s laws and their 
applications, to give an introduction to scientific methods 
of thought and investigation, and to show the influence 
of scientific ideas and achievement on the development 
of future civilization. Appeal is thus made to wonder, 
interest, intellect and social instincts. How far do 
modern text-books satisfy these aims ? 

An answer to this question, and a definite contribution 
to the study of the methods of teaching chemistry, is 
provided by the happy collaboration of a lecturer in the 
methods of science and a science master in their book 
‘‘Chemistry (with some Geology),’’! which efficiently 
covers the chemistry of general science courses. The 

! Chemistry (with some Geology). By J. A. LAuweErys and 


J. ELLISON. (New General Science Series.) (Complete 4s. 6d. 
University of London Press.) 


book is original in both scope and treatment, and should 
be read by all teachers of science. The diagrams and 
photographs included are clear, and have been carefully 
selected. The descriptive matter is lively and accurate, 
and the format of the book is most attractive. Many 
of the suggestions in the Spens Report have here been 
anticipated. The pupil will be so attracted and stimu- 
lated by the appeals made to his interests, and by the 
numerous applications and references made to everyday 
life, that he will be tempted to read the book voluntarily. 
The index includes references to such contrasted subjects 
as photography and pottery, celluloid and coal-tar, 
cotton and crystals: indeed, there is so diverse a list 
that it might be imagined that the treatment is super- 
ficial. This is not so, for the book is most thorough and 
eminently successful, particularly in its sound psycho- 
logical basis in considering the interests of the pupils, 
and in supplying excellent questions of such a varied 
type. 

An unusual contrast is provided by two other books 
written for post School Certificate students. Inorganic 
chemistry, with its vast amount of seemingly discon- 
nected matter, presents many difficulties, when the 
student attempts to correlate and classify his observa- 
tions. Indeed, on broad educational grounds, it is 
doubtful if he should be expected to memorize so many 
details. Both of these books systematize the numerous 
facts by means of the periodic classification. Whilst 
the periodic classification should be the chief means of 
classifying facts, its deficiencies might, where advisable, 
be remedied, and economy of time be affected, by a 
consideration of the electromotive force series, or by 
classification under such headings as oxides, hydroxides, 
nitrates, chlorides, &c. Prof. Denham’s book? is most 
readable, but the material seems to lack co-ordination, 
as it attempts to cover too wide a field of inorganic and 
theoretical chemistry. The revision book,’ unfortunately 


2 An Inorganic Chemistry. By Prof. H. G. DENHAM. (Third 
Edition.) (12s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

* Revision Notes in inorganic Chemistry, to Higher School 
Certificate. By E. P. Witson and F. W. AMBLER. (4s. net. 
Heinemann.) 
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depressing in appearance, will be a useful guide to the 
most important facts which apparently must be com- 
mitted to memory. Many teachers will consider that 
the pupil himself should have collected and arranged 
such notes, and have benefited in the process; others 
will welcome such summaries as a means of saving the 
time and effort of both teacher and pupil. Excellent 
summaries of the properties of the elements in the same 
group in the periodic classification are given. It is 
intended that the book should be used at the end of a 
course based on standard text-books. 

Neither of these books attempts to provide an active 
human interest, nor does either deal efficiently with the 
economic and social aspects of inorganic chemistry. It is 
noticeable that, in text-books for advanced students, 
emphasis is given to the logical structure of science, and 
facts are presented in an organized way, but do students 
see the meaning and significance of what they learn ? 
Are the suggestions given in the Spens Report not to 
apply to pupils over 16? Must the teacher be the main 
factor in assisting him to transfer to his everyday life 
the scientific mode of thought developed in the 
laboratory ? Must the teacher alone point out the 
relationship between the chemistry of text-books and 
the social background? These points should not be 
neglected in the stress of preparation for examina- 
tions. 

The sectional headings of another book,‘ strongly 
recommended for the school library, are methods and 
manipulation, preparations, reactions and identification 
of organic compounds, qualitative analysis and simple 
enzyme reactions. This book gives detailed practical 
instructions, in clear, concise language, of the methods 
to be used in carrying out each experiment. It gives 
numerous valuable hints and precautions which are only 


€ Practical Organic Chemistry. By Dr. F. G. Mann and 
Dr. B. C. SAUNDERS. Second Edition. (8s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
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acquired by long experience. First-aid instructions and 
charts of physical constants, particularly convenient for 
quick reference, are given in the appendices. The 
authors wisely keep the question of the teaching of 
organic chemistry in the foreground. 

Mr. Middleton’s volume,® invaluable to the advanced 
student, but to be used with discretion by the learner, 
includes a comprehensive list of schemes for identifying 
organic compounds. Particular attention has been given 
to the needs of the pharmaceutical student and the part- 
time student. Both these organic books show how a 
complicated number of facts can be organized systemati- 
cally and presented effectively. Students beginning 
organic chemistry will certainly benefit by studying the 
excellent advice given in both on experimental technique. 
Experience of actual teaching conditions is essential 
before such admirable practical text-books can be 
written. Thus, Mr. Middleton examined more than 600 
organic compounds, to check the value of the physical 
constants, and to determine the best conditions for 
carrying out the tests he describes, whilst Dr. Mann and 
Dr. Saunders based their material on experience gained 
with very large classes at Cambridge University, and 
personally checked and simplified the instructions, to 
avoid both error and waste. These joint authors find that 
many students can neither connect the theoretical 
knowledge with the results obtained from their laboratory 
work, nor appreciate the value and significance of organic 
preparations. In consequence, short accounts of the 
theoretical considerations involved are given. Mr. 
Middleton, however, who provides no chemical equations 
and explanations, suggests that the students should 
obtain the necessary theoretical information from 
lecture notes, text-books and other sources. Teachers 
must discuss the relative merits of each method. 


5 Systematic Qualitative Analysis. By H. Middleton. (8s. 6d. 


net. Arnold.) 


AMERICAN SELF-EXAMINATION 


By MICHAEL STEWART, M.A., Coopers’ Company School 


“THE old political problems—the reconciliation of 

tolerance with order, of personal liberty with social 
control—are constantly presenting themselves in new 
forms. The American people, scarcely fashioned into 
a nation before they were swept along by the tide of 
industrial and commercial growth of the nineteenth 
century, seek now a political philosophy which shall 
apply their traditions to modern needs. If the gangster 
is to be defeated, if the Government is to extend its 
economic functions without extending corruption, then 
the people must respect certain standards of political 
morality, and these standards must be handed on to 
the next generation. 

“ Education in Citizenship,” therefore, which has 
recently been much promoted in this country, is also 
being developed independently in the United States. 
This development should prove of great interest to 
English educationists ; and they will find much to learn 


from two recent books, Growing in Citizenship! and 
America’s Road to Now.* These are intended for junior 
high school students, and it must be said at once that 
in the width of their scope, in their power to compel 
interest and in their general appearance they are superior 
to the great majority of English school books dealing 
with history and civics. 

Prof. Young and Mr. Barton describe the composition 
of the American people, their form of government, their 
economic and social problems and their place in the 
world ; attention is also given to the personal problems 
of home life and expenditure, and to the influence of 
religious and other forces on national thought. While 
the text of each chapter is full of facts, readably 


1 Growing in Citizenship. By Prof. J. S. Young and E. M. 
Barton. (McGraw-Hill Series in Social and Commercial Studies.) 
(10s. 6d. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.). 

2 America’s Road to Now. By Prof. C. H. Coleman and Prof. 
E. B. Wesley. (7s. Od. net. Heath.) 
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presented and well illustrated with photographs and 
diagrams, the underlying ideas are brought to the 
student’s notice by quotations, test questions and 
suggestions for further study and reading ; special care 
is taken to ensure that the young reader will understand 
the words which each chapter adds to his vocabulary. 
The authors have succeeded in depicting with freshness 
and vigour the hopes, achievements and perplexities of 
their people. Their outlook is “‘ liberal ’’—they believe 
in tolerance, individual enterprise and the reform of 
abuses by collective action ; about political creeds which 
question the future of Capitalism they are silent. This 
silence is evidently due, not to intolerance but to the 
belief that such creeds have as yet little following in 
America. There is no attempt to minimize social evils, 
and such controversial matters as do appear are handled 
with scrupulous fairness. 

Profs. Coleman and Wesley observe the same reticence, 
while upholding the same liberal tradition. Starting 
from a competent account of the factors in Old World 
life which produced the discovery of America, they trace 
the economic and political development of the nation 
to the days of Franklin Roosevelt and John L. Lewis. 
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The style is so attractive that the student, if he is not 
careful, will read steadily on without observing the 
difficulty of some of the questions which are raised. 
Mr. Charles Child’s symbolic drawings are excellent. 
The Civil War, big business, labour disputes and tariffs 
are impartially discussed; on the other hand, United 
States Imperialism is treated with too much tenderness, 
and the almost exclusive attribution of recent economic 
troubles to the Great War is not convincing. 

The omissions of both books can easily be remedied 
by a teacher who makes full use of the suggestions for 
further study ; their positive content fully deserves to 
be recommended to the rising generation in America. 
The non-American reader will discover, with real delight, 
that the tradition of liberty is a living force in the United 
States; that, when everything possible has been said 
about graft, maltreatment of negroes, lack of adequate 
social services and the rest, there remain a generosity of 
spirit and an earnest desire for improvement. In the light 
of this it is easy to understand the universal detestation 
of Fascism in the United States. One receives from 
these books the constant impression that one is in touch 
with a young and naive, but great and courageous people. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


By H. PUNCH, B.Sc., Headmaster, Junior School, Crayford, Kent 


“THE Education Act of 1936 has been accompanied 

by a great spring-cleaning of aims and methods, 
of hopes and ideals with regard to schools, not only of 
the modern (senior or central) kind—which are to be so 
greatly influenced by the raising of the school-leaving 
age this coming September—but also of the secondary 
(grammar) schools as well. We are beginning to realize 
that the best education for a child’s future is a full life 
at each successive stage of its development. 

In this age of industry and science, of lessening dis- 
tances and closer world relationships, the full life of a 
child in the early teens will involve insatiable interest 
in the tempestuous advances found in those realms: in 
aeroplanes and cars; in radio, the film and television ; 
in problems of race and communication; in one or 
other of a thousand new delights, problems, facilities. 

The realistic bias in process of adoption as a wise 
avenue of approach by many of our foremost schools 
is a recognition that we can derive most of the secular 
facts we wish to place before children as well from this 
background as from any other. And with this in mind 
we welcome new books, readable by the adolescent, 
which cover facts about our environs in an attractive 
and stimulating way. 

There are few boys for whom Mr. Nigel Tangye’s 
Teach Yourself to Fly would not exert a great attraction. 
The enthusiastic and detailed description of the processes 
Tequired of a learner are followed by chapters on aero- 
batics and the rules of the game. The World’s Airways* 


| Teach Yourself to Fly. By N. Tancye. (EUP Book.) 
(28. net. English Universities Press.) 


*The World’s Airways. By R. Fincu. (5s. net. University 
of London Press.) 


is a useful compendium of facts relating to the growth 
and place in 1938 of traffic in the air, together with ground 
service, the training of pilots, safety devices and geo- 
graphical knowledge as to the world’s air routes. 
There are plenty of maps, aerial views and illustrations. 
The boy road-racing fan who has heard his elders’ 
excited comments on the Autobahn may find some dis- 
cussion of the future of the road in From Pathway to 
Flyover.” D.A. R. Kemp has given us here an historical 
appreciation of ways, from pre-Roman tracks onward, 
with some reference to the work of men like Telford and 
MacAdam. The retarding effect of the railway in the 
nineteenth century and the renewed interest brought by 
the motor-car in the last thirty years are well shown. 

Books like these are likely to leave the school shelves 
more often and more usefully if we can watch the rise 
of interest from such a practical book as Mr. Tangye’s 
and then fan such interest into a flame which, with 
little or no further effort on our part, would burn 
its way through the topic of communications, possibly 
throwing sparks of appreciation in the direction of 
civil and mechanical engineering, sociology and even 
internationalism. 

A masterly summary of railway lore commencing with 
an excellent brief history and details of the ‘21 merger 
which will appeal to a wide circle is Greenleaf and 
Hayden’s Britain's Railways.‘ There are chapters on 
organization, operation, signalling, auxiliary services 
(canals, docks, air and road services), fares, the Way, 


3 From Pathway to Flyover. By D. A. R. Kemp. (3s. 6d. 
net. The Percy Press.) 
4 Britain’s Railways. 


By H. GREENLEAF and H. HAYDEN. 
(6s. net. Muller.) 
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locomotives and rolling stock, freight traffic and elec- 
trification. Some striking statistics are included, together 
with splendid illustrations and a map—a gold-mine for 
teachers of mathematics, science, history, who are 
looking for the practical application. 

Another excellent book on railways® has just been 
translated from the Norwegian. It is the first of four 
books dealing with ‘‘ The Conquest of Space and Time ”’, 
by the Professor of Applied Mathematics at Oslo 
University. The author traces, in a fascinating way, 
the history of railways from the Rocket to the most 
modern developments of to-day. The large number 
of remarkable illustrations in this book, quite apart from 
the mass of interesting information it contains, would 
be sufficient to ensure an enthusiastic reception from 
children and adults. 

The Way of Ships,’ one of the Design of Life series, 
opens with an introduction to the elements, waves, 
tides and weather. A somewhat meticulous account is 
given of the problems of sail and the history of sailing 
ships, of power-driven ships and their design. The book 
is splendidly arranged and well illustrated but is rather 
adult in treatment. 

“ Kindly post me to British Airways, Gatwick, thence 
by air to Stockholm.” G.P.O.,’ by E. T. Crutchley, is 
full of interesting surprises. One comes away from the 
book with the same sense of pleasure as from the first 


ë The Railway. By Prof. E. B. ScHIELDROP. 
Space and Time). 5s. net. Hutchinson.) 

6 The Way of Ships, By E. VaLz. (The Design of Life Series.) 
(5s. net. London: Country Life; New York: Scribner.) 

7G.P.0. By E. T. CRUTCHLEY. (English Institutions.) (7s. 6d. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 
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viewing of the Post Office Film Unit’s ‘ Night Mail”. 
High praise indeed ! Beginning with a list of the facilities 
offered by the P.O. we are taken to see a day’s work at 
Manchester, then at a country office. Two chapters on 
the growth of the P.O. are followed by others on Inland 
and Overseas Services, telephones and telegrams, cables, 
wireless, engineers, the G.P.O. as banker and stock- 
broker, stores and supplies, with some mention of the 
publicity efforts in poster, pamphlet and film, the whole 
interestingly told with a cement of joke and arresting 
incident. 

If we are to get the best from books of the kind dis- 
cussed, we need the frequent presence in the library of a 
genial, purposeful ‘‘ General Practitioner ” of the teaching 
profession—one who can spend time and thought with 
scholars, leading them on to an attitude to the printed 
word based on a scientific temper that will encourage 
thoughtful discrimination and the development of a 
scale of reasoned values coupled with a willingness to 
revise the scale when indisputable fact shows up its 
fallacies. Above all must we plead for these library 
teachers in the modern schools where the alteration in 
the leaving age is shortly to present us with problems 
and opportunities covering the bulk of the population 
at one of the most receptive and progressive stages in 
their lives. How else can we so effectively combat the 
clap-trap, the catchword and the quack advertisement 
which may sap the mentality and waste the time and 
money of so many of our scholars when adult ? How 
better can we encourage worthy pursuit and purposeful 
leisure amongst those of our race who in a short decade 
will be its citizens ? 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES 


Art and Handicraft 


The Diary of an Art Student of the Nineties 
By A. THORNTON. (6s. net. Pitman.) 

In his opening chapter, Alfred Thornton says that his 
aim in writing his diary is to describe as far as possible 
‘the atmosphere in which young artists worked at the end 
of last century and give an account of the objectives of 
their group’’. This he has succeeded in doing in a most 
vivid and fascinating way in a book which is full of interest 
from beginning to end. It is always good to hear at first 
hand of some great event, but, when our subject is one of the 
greatest art movements in history, and the informant an 
artist with rare literary gifts for descriptive writing, the 
vision of the subject is greatly illuminated. 

Every page of this fascinating little book is full of interest. 
It reflects a breadth of outlook and an unusually cultured 
mind. He has thrown valuable light on the mind of the 
artist and given us something of a philosophy of art. 
Mr. Thornton's interest and experience in the psychic, 
and his understanding of its connexion with art, was con- 
siderable and profound. He used to say, apropos of this, 
how much he owed to his birth and early life in India. He 
was able to look at art with something of the wisdom and 
mystery of the East, to contemplate it. One is constantly 
aware of the richness and sensibility of the mind of the 
author when reading this diary. He writes of a period of 


fifty years, now quite historical, during which tremendous 
changes in the teaching of art, especially in schools, have 
taken place. He was familiar with the art of teaching and 
particularly with the art work of the training colleges. He 
was Moderator in Drawing to the University of London 
Training Colleges Delegacy. To this work he applied himself 
with complete devotion and aesthetic judgment and did 
much to raise the position of art among the colleges. 

To contemporary artists and art students the comments 01 
a fellow artist who knew such nineteenth century giants 
as Gaugin must make fascinating reading. His book is 
more than a diary, it is a mirror in which we see reflected 
the wonderful art history of the last half century. Such a 
book would make a good preliminary reading for a visit 
to the National Gallery. Reading it we realize how much 
an artist expresses himself in his work. 

It contains many illustrations, including one of Degas’s 
famous picture, “ L’Absinthe.’’ This picture, originally 
called “ Au Café,” but by error (or devilment) changed 
to L’Absinthe in the catalogue of the Grafton Gallery, 
created one of the sensations of the time. The account 
of the criticisms roared against this picture by a now 
generally recognized master are typical of the Philistine 
comments on contemporary art to-day. Mr. Thornton 
also gives a fascinating history of the foundations of the 
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New English Art Club and the formation of the London 
Group. One of the most interesting and enlightening 
chapters in his diary deals with the administration of what 
is known as the Chantry Bequest. The history of this 
Bequest, by which from time to time works of contemporary 
art are purchased for the nation, shows how art history and 
appreciation have moved in recent years. Mr. Thornton 
experienced art as a way of life. He was a believer in 
spiritual things and had great faith in the ultimate triumph 
of humanity. 


“The Studio ” 


(2s. net.) 


The Studio for nearly fifty years has been a magazine 
reflecting the many and varying aspects of contemporary 
movements and outlooks in art and craft. Chameleon-like, 
it has changed considerably with the changing art environ- 
ment, and almost contrariwise it is gayer to-day in its 
appearance than in its early days in the “ naughty nineties ”’. 
It is catholic in its outlook and presents something every 
month of the activities of fine and commercial art of to-day, 


as well as historical articles on the old masters. The Studio 
is a useful magazine for schools. 
Electrical and Mechanical Model Making 

By F. F. ELrLioTtT. Elementary Course. (2s. 3d. 


University of London Press.) 


The title does not wholly indicate the nature of this 
excellent little book. It has been planned as a pupil’s book, 
and contains eighteen extremely good jobs. Each job is a 
model which can be used when completed, either by itself 
or in conjunction with others, to demonstrate or to illustrate 
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some scientific fact. As a book which could be handed to 
a boy to work from, it is ideal. The layout of the book 
allows the text to appear opposite the drawings concerned. 
The text is set out as a method of procedure to enable the 
pupil to pass through the various stages of the work step 
by step. The instructions are concise and clear, and reflect 
the care which the author has taken throughout the produc- 
tion of the work. Each page of drawings has a pictorial 
illustration of the finished model, with all details clearly 
shown. This is supplemented by working drawings of each 
of the numerous parts which go to make up the job. They 
supply all the necessary dimensions and details. Other 
useful information and data on metals and workshop 
practice, lacquering, &c. combine to make the book an 
attractive one to all who have a particular interest in sound 
workmanship applied to electrical and mechanical models. 
The author is to be complimented on the excellent standard 
of the book. He has included only those models which 
have already been tried out as practical propositions. One 
can rest assured that much experimenting and thought 
have been given to reduce them to the form in which they 
now appear. 


Needlework for Juniors 
By Mrs. E. GRIFFITH. 
Press.) 

Though somewhat commonplace in many of the ideas 
put forward, this book provides much useful information 
to the teacher of elementary needlework. The suggested 
scheme for the making of small articles is very satisfying 
in its simplicity and freedom from surface-decoration of an 
over-embroidered nature. 


(3s. net. Oxford University 


Education 


interpretation in Teaching 
By Dr. I. A. RICHARDS. (18s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

This book can be accurately described as a plea for the 
revival, and the revived teaching, of rhetoric, grammar 
and logic. It is significant of the disrepute in which pre- 

occupation with pedantic trivialities has brought these 
studies that this description of Dr. Richards’ book is likely 
to produce a misleading impression of its purpose. But 
readers of Dr. Richards’ other books will expect to find here 
also a respect for empirical fact far removed from the 
a priori formalities of grammarians who have learnt nothing 
since Aristotle. 

Dr. Richards has indeed elaborate theories to expound, 
which are none the worse for being in parts highly con- 
troversial. But the prime advantage of his method of 
discussing the theory of the teaching of English is that he 
is able to submit his evidence itself for the initial evaluation 
-of his reader. The “ protocol ” method, already used with 
happy results in ‘‘ Practical Criticism ’’, provides constant 
reinforcement for his argument. The evidence thereby 
presented consists of written comments upon selected 
passages supplied by the audience at Dr. Richards’ course 
of lectures at Cambridge in 1935. The passages upon which 
‘comments were invited usually consisted of a passage of 
prose, accompanied by some critic’s comment, in the hope 
that this might be the best way to set minds to work on 
-critical questions. 

As in the earlier experiments of ‘“‘ Practical Criticism ’’, 
the responses, considered as indicative of the success of the 
teaching of English in our schools and universities, are 
highly disturbing. If an audience representing ‘ the 
general level of ability among those reading for Honours 


at the University ” are so poorly trained in interpretation 
that ‘‘ passages of ordinary everyday prose of no unusual 
difficulty whatever, needing no special information or 
training or any experience which is not commonly assumed 
to be inevitable ” are ‘“‘ wildly and inexplicably misread '’— 
and this is Dr. Richards’ initial contention—the situation 
is so serious that any proposals for reform in the teaching 
of English deserve respectful attention. 

The “ protocols ’’ demonstrate the cramping effects upon 
immature minds of scraps of over-simple, and so distorted, 
linguistic theory. The extracts are full of regurgitated dogmas 
—a few, ironically enough, echoes of distinctions which Dr. 
Richards has himself helped to popularize. To teach a more 
complex theory is clearly the worst kind of treatment for 
mental dysentery : what is needed is rather a more flexible 
technique of presentation and interpretation. Itis just at this 
point that this book is most valuable. The copious quota- 
tions from the protocols, in conjunction with Dr. Richards’ 
own criticism of the original passages, induce a multi- 
dimensional view of the texts which is highly illuminating 
and instructive. It must be so exceptional for a book 
tending toward the improvement of education to be read 
in a state of constant excitement by even a single reader 
that the fact this book passes such a test deserves to be 
recorded. It deserves to be read widely by teachers of all 
subjects: it is the most important contribution to educa- 
tional theory which has appeared in England for many years. 


Education in Kent during the Five Years 1933 to 1938 
(Kent Education Committee.) 

Kent is in more ways than one an exceptional county. 

For many miles in the north-west it borders on mighty 
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London; it has a very long sea-coast in proportion to its 
area ; it is one of the favourite counties of holiday-makers ; 
it provides the busiest routes to the Continent ; and, whilst it 
has a long list of important towns, it is elsewhere as truly rural 
as any other part of England. Such rich variety adds to its 
interest, and adds also to the complexities of its educational 
administration. But any one who knows Kent knows how 
well deserved is the high reputation of its Education 
Committee for enlightened and progressive policies. So 
multifarious are the contents of this quinquennial report 
that one can only select a few points of special interest. 
In connexion with reorganization much is necessarily said 
about buildings, but with the proviso that the Committee 
do not regard buildings as of paramount importance, since 
the life of the school depends on the teachers and scholars, 
and on them only. Again, the Committee recognize that 
the day is gone by when young people fresh from the 
training colleges had previously achieved a high degree of 
teaching technique at the expense of their own education, 
and that in these times their practical proficiency has still 
to be acquired, so that special care is necessary in placing 
them in suitable schools. To take two other points, the 
W.E.A. classes have considerably more than doubled during 
the period under review, and the number of books in the 
county library has nearly doubled. The chapter on 
agricultural education is of special interest at the present 
time. But to crown all, the Committee obviously enjoy 
the confidence of its teaching service. 

One thing more must inevitably be said. The progress 
of education in Kent is inseparably associated with the 
name of Mr. E. Salter Davies, the date of whose retirement, 
after a long period of office, coincided with the end of the 
period covered by this report. The reviewer can do no 
better than quote again the tribute quoted by the Chairman, 
Mr. W. Rolfe Nottidge, in his preface to the report: 
“ During the years since the Great War the name of Salter 
Davies has been deservedly identified with all the progress 
which has been achieved. Not only has he inspired by his 
example all who play a part in the educational affairs of 
Kent, but his exertions in a wider field have secured for 
Kent a position of eminence as an education authority ”. 
The reviewer is moved to add that the proprietors of The 
Journal of Education served the cause of education well 
when they induced Mr. Salter Davies to include its editor- 
ship among his still remaining activities. 

T. RAYMONT. 


High, Wide and Deep : Discovering the Pre-School Child 
By C. MADELINE Dixon. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

High Wide and Deep by C. Madeline Dixon is a record of 
the skilled observation of a play-group of ten American 
pre-school children from a “ fairly privileged class,” for 
the summer of 1937. The stage is set in the country with 
a wood and a lake. 

By width is meant physical achievement and adventure, 
and social adjustments. ‘ But what of adventuring 
beyond the dimension of social widths ? How did we meet 
the child’s need to stretch at times to creative heights to 
reach tentatively into depths of wonder and curiosity ? ” 

“The joy of the pre-school children is very real; their 
happiness is spontaneous; their delights are those of 
naive first-hand experiences. But they live more fully 
than this. They have also darkness in their moods, the 
darkness of immediate misunderstandings and thwartings 
and the darkness of deep unfathomable fears and obsessions 


They are a product of the immediate results of their environ . 
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ment in both their positive and negative reactions; and 
they are a product of age old fears and ecstasies—not the 
one without the other. And they need channels for the 
expression of these things.” 

These two quotations give clearly what is in the mind of 
the writer as the purpose of this book. It is ten years since 
she wrote about the nursery-school child in Children are 
like That and, in the intervening time, this book has been 
growing in a thoughtful, wise and understanding mind. 

To begin reading it, is to want to read it all. The writer 
inspires confidence at the outset that she has something 
to say, and that what she says is based on truth underlving 
real experience. It is no easy matter to observe, to any 
purpose, all the little actions and re-actions of a group of 
small children, in body, mind and spirit, and it is still more 
difficult to digest such material and to re-create it as living 
poetry. That is what Miss Dixon has done. 

This has been made possible not only because she cares 
for children, not only because she has infinite patience and 
understanding, but also because she is an artist, and 
because children find a response in her to all the feeling 
for art latent within them and to the desire to use it for 
self-expression, whether it be rhythm, music, poetry, 
drama, beauty of words for their own sake, colour or form. 
They learn, too, that she recognizes that they have feelings 
about love and mystery, magic, adventure, life. The 
illustrations are delightful pictures of children. 

All parents and teachers should read this book and all 
people who care for children will enjoy it. 


A History of Bedford College for Women, 1849-1937 
By Dr. MARGARET J. TUKE. (10s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 


‘Nearly ninety years have elapsed since the “ Ladies’ 
College, Bedford Square ”, the early Victorian forerunner 
of what we know as Bedford College, first opened its doors. 
The name is significant, for those were days when clear 
distinctions were drawn between ladies, women and females. 
It was a few years later when Matthew Arnold chid his 
official superiors for adopting the terminology of the 
zoological gardens, in making a distinction between male 
and female teachers; and many years later when ladies 
were said to attend classes, whereas women passed examina- 
tions. All are now agreed that for academic purposes the 
word women is good enough, and Bedford College, more 
than any other institution, is entitled to claim, as regards 
the higher education of women, that it has seen the thing 
right through. Moreover, though it has always sought and 
secured the help of distinguished men, it has consistently 
maintained its position (even when much tempted to act 
otherwise) as an independent college for women, founded 
and directed by distinguished women. Among the latter 
there stand out the names of Mrs. Reid, the founder, 
“ Eleanor Smith of Oxford ”, Miss Penrose the first prin- 
cipal, and that of the writer of this History—to which short 
list others might easily be added. Among the men who 
have done for the college the kind of work which as a rule 
men can best do, it is perhaps not invidious to mention in 
particular the names of Dyke Acland, Edward Busk and 
and Wilmot Heringham. 

Five and twenty years at Bedford Square, nearly forty 
years at York Place, and then the great change to Regent's 
Park—it is a marvellous story. No one could have told it 
as Dame Margaret Tuke has told it, whether we have 
regard to matter or to manner. The early history of the 
college is figured as a voyage, from the launching of the 
ship, through hurricanes, head winds, mutiny and at last 
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to port. In other words, the college had a chequered 
history, and more than once nearly met with disaster. 
Many of the details necessary for the completeness of the 
narrative are naturally of chief interest to past and present 
members of the college. But the writer’s ever-present sense 
of proportion, with her keen perception of the social con- 
ditions which prevailed at each stage of the long progress 
from the status of a girls’ school to that of a great university 
college, has enabled her to produce a book which is a very 
important contribution to the general history of the higher 
education of women in this country. 


History of the London County Council, 1889-1939 
By Sir Gwitym GIBBON and R. W. BELL. (2!s. net. 
Macmillan.) 

Fifty Years of the L.C.C. 
By S. P. B. Mats. 
Press.) 

The readers best qualified to appreciate these volumes 
are the dwindling band of those who, as young men, lived 
in London, and lived and studied London, in the middle 
1880’s, and who became eye-witnesses of the changes 
gradually wrought by the greatest instrument of local 
government in the world. Many of the changes, such as 
those connected with street transport, are due to the march 
of science and invention, not to government activities either 
local or central. But many ofthe changes clearly observable 
by the septuagenarian of to-day are due directly to the 
London County Council having from the first used its power 
in order to carry out a colossal process of physical and moral 
cleansing. Comparing 1889 and 1939 he would see, for 
example, that this cleansing process has been applied to 
London’s places of entertainment, to many of which, at the 
earlier date, he could not, being a decent fellow, have taken 
a girl friend ; to its public-houses, which are no longer noisy 
drinking-dens but as a rule places of quiet refreshment ; 
and to its streets, which no longer swarm with poor creatures 
for whom vice was the only means of livelihood. In its 
earlier years the L.C.C. was often derided as a Nosey Parker, 
and the cynic may still aver that only appearances have 
been altered, not realities. Well, no one supposes that 
essential human nature has changed. But human conduct 
may become less bestial, and the temptations to vicious 
courses may become less obvious. That these things have 
certainly happened is a feather in the cap of the L.C.C. 

If our supposed observer chances to be a retired teacher, 
his thoughts will inevitably turn to the condition of the 
schools then and now. The London School Board had done 
a great work according to the lights then available, and 
under the limitations imposed by ‘‘ payment by results ” 
and all that that ugly phrase recalls. It cannot be blamed 
if its standards of school architecture cause one to reflect 
that a school building possessing the solidity, with no 
faintest suggestion of the beauty, of a parish church, is 
always a mistake. Upon the L.C.C. devolved the enormous 
task of implementing the Act of 1903, as the records before 
us show. 

The large volume entitled ‘‘ The History of the London 
County Council’’ runs to about 700 octavo pages, and 
includes more than seventy illustrations. Though not an 
official history it may perhaps be described as semi-official, 
since it was written at the instance of the Council. The 
early history of the Council, its adoption of party govern- 
ment, and the enormous growth of its expenditure and its 
staff, are first described. Then follow full accounts of its 
activities during these fifty years in regard to education, 
public health, housing, public assistance, open spaces, land 


(2s. 6d. Cambridge University 
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development and buildings, licensing of entertainments, and 
public utility undertakings. It is a wonderful story well 
told, and the authors are to be congratulated upon having 
presented masses of fact in eminently readable form. 

But most folk have neither the time nor the opportunity 
for reading big books. For them, whether adults or children, 
Mr. Mais’s Fifty Years of the L.C.C. is the very thing. It 
consists of fourteen chapters, with more than thirty photo- 
graphic illustrations, several drawings and four maps which 
give just enough detail and not too much. The chapters 
are short, but it is noteworthy that the longest are those 
which deal with London’s Schools, London’s Houses and 
London’s Health. A very workmanlike and attractive book. 


The Daily Schedule and High-School Organization 
By R. E. LANGFITT. (9s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 
In the United States the difficulties of time-table 
organization are much greater than over here: the schools 
are often much larger (5,000 pupils is not an uncommon 
number) and the curriculum even more varied. And 
(as with us) some heads thoroughly enjoy drawing up new 
time-tables, others dislike the job intensely, but all like 
discussing it. As a result an enormous number of articles 
dealing with it have been published in the United States 
during the last ten years. Prof. Langfitt, of New York 
University, has collected this mass of material and, in this 
book, presents it in usable and organized form. He 
discusses the relation between school policy and organiza- 
tion, the problem of a balanced curriculum, the sort of 
information which should be obtained from pupils, how the 
teaching load is to be apportioned among the staff, the 
various techniques found useful in arranging time-tables, 
the length of the school day, occupations for lunch period, 
&c. Wherever possible, Prof. Langfitt bases himself on 
quantitative and statistical studies. His book will interest 
many British headmasters and headmistresses, perhaps 
chiefly for the light it throws on the Prine and methods 
of their American colleagues. 


The Influence of Nursery School Experience on 
Children’s Social Adjustments 
By A. T. JERSILD and Mary D. Fire. (Child Develop- 
ment Monographs.) ($1.60. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University.) 

Claims of all kinds have been made for the nursery school, 
many of them without substance. Painstaking workers in 
various parts of the world are collecting evidence which will 
show unquestionably wherein the advantages of a nursery 
school education lie. So far there is much that is suggestive 
but little that is conclusive in the evidence brought forward. 
The same might be said of the study recorded in this book. 
Eighteen nursery school children were observed at the 
beginning and end of a school year and attempts were 
made to evaluate their social adjustment. There is some 
evidence that nursery school experience has an effect in 
improving social adjustment of children, but wide individual 
differences are reported. 


Pitman’s Handbook of Commercial and Technical 
Education : Organisation, Administration, Examina- 
tions, Syllabuses, Qualifications, Careers 
Edited by H. Downs. Second Edition. 
Pitman.) 

That a second edition of this handbook has been called 
for less than a year after the publication of the first is 
evidence of its value. Besides many interesting and authori- 
tative articles, it gives all the information which might be 
needed by those concerned with commercial or technical 
education. 


(15s. net. 
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English, Poetry and Drama 


Mind the Stop : a Brief Guide to Punctuation, with a 
Note on Proof-Correction 
By G. V. CAREY. 3s. 6d. net. 
Press.) 

‘In his lucid exposition of modern methods of punctuation 
Mr. Carey has not merely laid down rules for the amateur 
to follow. He has explained and illustrated in every instance 
the logical principles on which current usage is based, and 
he has moreover enlivened a subject which many would be 
inclined to regard as inherently dull. While he admits the 
exercise of considerable freedom of choice and scope for 
personal taste in the use of punctuation in English, he 
illustrates cogently the importance of a structural punctua- 
tion which shall strike the eye of the reader and indicate 
the general plan or pattern of the sentence, to replace the 
older style of “ respiratory ” punctuation, whose function 
was rather to guide the voice of the reader aloud and 
regulate his pauses for breath. He shows that much of the 
difħculty both for reader and for writer to-day arises from 
the confusion of these two purposes of punctuation, and 
claims that in these days of almost universal literacy “' of 
all that is written and printed only a small fraction is read 
aloud, and it must be remembered that the needs of the 
eye are not exactly the same as those of the voice ”. The 
chief aim of punctuation is, therefore, ‘‘ to make perfectly 
clear the construction of the written words ”’. 

Although he has not confined his illustrative passages to 
newspaper English, Mr. Carey has given many examples of 
the kind of ephemeral writing which forms the staple of the 
ordinary person’s literary consumption, and must strongly, 
if not to his own knowledge, influence his way of writing. 
While the author limits his strictures to modes of punctua- 
tion, there is often a general looseness and untidiness of 
thought and expression behind the passages he condemns, 
which mere accuracy in punctuation would not go far to 
remedy. 

“ Talking of golf, the Duke of X never uses a tee when 
driving. Just drops the ball and bangs it away. 

“If he uses a tee he is likely to fluff or make an air- 
shot. As he did with his inaugural drive as president of 
St. Andrews.”’ 

This book is not intended only for the adult, whose use 
of it will be chiefly to correct definite faults in his own 
methods of punctuation and to rectify his inadequate use 
of what can be a powerful instrument of expression, but 
also for use in schools where boys and girls are learning 
not so much to break down bad habits as to wield language 
with greater subtlety. From this point of view especially, 
Mr. Carey’s book provides something far more satisfactory 
than the ordinary handbook on punctuation. Himself a 
connoisseur in words, he manages to infect his reader with 
something of his own pleasure in the exact corroboration 
of meaning which thoughtful and unobtrusive punctuation 
can provide. 

The book closes with an excellent, instructive chapter on 
proof-correction. 


Cambridge University 


l. First Fruits 
Edited by N. Morris. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford.) 

2. Brave Young Singers : An Anthology of Child Verse 
compiled fam the Work of Pupils of the Corre- 
spondence Classes of Western Australia 
Edited by J. A. Mires. (Australian Council for 


Educational Research.) (Ppr. 2s. 6d. Boards, 4s. 
Melbourne University Press in association with the 
Oxford University Press.) 

(1) First Fruits is a picturesque title, but it affords no 
clue to the contents of a very charming book, a book which, 
more prosily described, contains a collection of original 
writings, in prose and verse, of children in infant, junior, 
senior and central schools, nearly a hundred in all, situated 
in all parts of England and Wales. Freedom is a great word 
in these days, in schools as elsewhere. It is a word which 
needs such interpretation as excludes the notion of licence. 
It should mean ordered freedom, freedom within limits 
which are cheerfully recognized and observed by both 
teacher and taught. Such are the conditions under which 
these stories, verses, essays, descriptions, plays and so on, 
have been written. The old restraints born of fear—fear of 
blue pencil and red ink, if not of something more severe—- 
find no place here. The children are allowed to enjoy their 
creative efforts, and the necessary cultivation of correct 
spelling and syntax is cared for at other times. As will be 
seen, the book is comprehensive in its range, and it is to be 
hoped that it will have an extensive circulation, especially 
among teachers who are a little too content to abide by the 
old ways. Such a book ought to be known, too, by a more 
general public, by people who have little knowledge of what 
the schools of the country are doing for the children. 

(2) It is a far cry from the schools of our crowded little 
country to the lonely children of a thin population scattered 
over an area of I,000,000 square miles. And yet the book 
entitled Brave Young Singers, an anthology of verse 
written by children in Western Australia, is essentially of a 
piece with the book above described. In lonely lighthouses, 
in vast pastoral regions, in arid mining outposts and in the 
vanguard of frontier pioneers, there are homes so isolated 
that schools are out of the question. A scheme of corte- 
spondence classes was the only way out, and a cardinal aim 
of these classes has been “‘ to exploit to the fullest possible 
extent those avenues of self-expression ’’ which lead to the 
fuller development of personality. Thus the restrictions 
inherent in the situation have been turned to excellent 
account. We commend this anthology of verse, written by 
children of both junior and senior stages, to the attention 
of teachers in the old country. If we mistake not, they will 
find it both revealing and stimulating. 


I. (a) The Wide Ways 

By Doris A. Pocock. 

(b) The Vanished Yacht 

By E. H. BuRRAGE. 

(“ Adventurers All ” Series.) (1s. 4d.each. Nelson.) 
2. The Adventures of Rufty and Scamp 

By A. Jones. (1s. Cardiff & Wrexham : Educational 

Publishing Co.) 

(1) David, son of an English father and a French- 
Canadian mother, lost his parents when he was four, and 
was brought up on an isolated Welsh farm by a bachelor 
uncle, who hated everything modern, and was determined 
to make of his nephew an old-fashioned, hard-working 
farmer like himself. The wreck of an airplane near his 
home, however, changed the course of David's life. He 
wins a scholarship, gets to college, and, after untold hard- 
ships, we leave him with his un¢le reconciled to his pursuing 
a career of his own choice. Girl readers will admire the 
pluck and resourcefulness of the aviator’s daughter Diana. 
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In the second tale, one is annoyed by a note of facetiousness, 
a forced jocularity, and awkward, roundabout expressions, 
such as: “ Gave him the address of his abode ” (page 38). 


Had it been told in fewer words, it would have been more 
effective, for there is no lack of incident in the chase after 
a stolen yacht, which took the owner from England to 


California round Cape Horn, hampered by the presence in 


his party of a girl who, unlike modern heroines, wants to 
(2) The conversations 
between Rufty, the cat, and Scamp, the dog, are natural 
and lively, and their adventures homely and credible, if we 
except the finding of the hidden treasure, which is rather 


_ scream, and does faint at a crisis. 


far-fetched. Young children will enjoy this clearly printed, 
well-illustrated little story. 
I. (a) Modern Verse for Little Children 
Chosen by M. WILLIAMS. 
(b) The Hunting of the Snark and other Verses 
By Lewis CARROLL. 
(c) Rip Van Winkle 
By WASHINGTON IRVING, and The Flying Dutchman. 
Retold by A. M. SMYTH. 
(Chameleon Books.) (1s. 6d. net each. London, 
New York and Toronto: Oxford Universty Press.) 
2. (a) The Jingle Book 
Compiled by LAVINIA DERWENT. 
(b) Children’s Hour Stories 
By Lavinia DERWENT. 
(c) Nature Tales 
By J. R. CROSSLAND. 
(d) Robin Hood 
By H. BELLIs. 
(e) The Story of Don Quixote 
Retold by S. CAMPBELL. 
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(f) The Things Around Us 
By J. R. CROSSLAND. 
(Silver Torch Series.) (rod. each. Collins.) 
3. (a) The Quest 
By Amy WOODWARD. 
(b) Just Julie 
By GLapys MASTERS. 
(c) Jad of the Hawk Patrol 
By S. T. JAMEs. 
(d) Tales of Tudor Times 
By OLIVE ENOCH. 
(e) The Little Elephant and other Stories 
By ELIZABETH WHITELEY. 
(Story-Time Books.) (Nos. 1, 2 and 5, 5d. each. 
Nos. 3 and 4, 6d. each. Nelson.) 

(1) Though only the simpler portions of Charles Williams's 
hauntingly beautiful “ A Child’s Walking Song ” are here 
given, the ideas and even the language of these must be 
beyond the grasp of the very young children for whom the 
other poems are evidently intended. The inside cover 
illustration of The Hunting of the Snark is howlingly funny. 
(2) This is a welcome new assortment in a wonderfully 
cheap series for children. Nature Tales has a most useful 
chapter on “ Keeping Fish at Home ”, with advice on the 
right treatment of such pets as hedgehogs, newts, tortoises 
and slow-worms. This advice will be welcomed by the 
many schools which encourage the keeping of pets. The 
Things Around Us furnishes an amount of information, in 
quite attractive style, about articles like matches, glass, 
paper, tea, coffee and cocoa. (3) In Jad, which is for older 
children than the others, an Indian boy, trained in the art of 
tracking and stalking by his native village teacher, bestows 
upon a troop of English Scouts the benefit of his superior 
knowledge. 


Geography 


South American Excursion 
By E. Younc. (18s. net. Arnold.) 

Karavan : Travels in Eastern Turkestan 
By N. AMBOLT. Translated from the Swedish by 
JOAN BULMAN. (15s. net. Blackie.) 

One of these gives some account of experiences of the 
Swedish explorer during the five years from 1929 to 1933 
which he spent in Central Asia mainly in two large areas 
to the north-east and the south-west of the Taklamakan 
desert. The other tells what the author saw when in South 
America in 1936. 

Both authors travelled over vast distances, both books 
are chatty and pleasant to read, both give pleasant graphic 
touches which illuminate descriptions. But there are no 
less striking differences. There is the obvious one that 
Central Asia is rather less known than South America and 
the corollary that one author was engaged in exploration, 
the other on something less strenuous. The one had diff- 
culties, hardships and dangers; the other says ‘‘I have called 
this book ‘ excursion ’, not ‘ expedition’ or ‘adventure ’, 
in South America because my travels had no scientific or 
academic purpose, involved little danger and could easily 
have been undertaken by any timorous old lady without 
fear of anything more than occasional and temporary 
inconveniences ’’. But there is a further difference of 
treatment which makes ‘‘ Karavan ” not less easy to read 
but less easy to follow; even with the aid of the sketch 
map provided one is left with a rather confused impression 
as to what it is all about. It might go into the school 


s 


library, the ‘‘ Excursion ” ought certainly to do so. The 
author of the latter has not been a teacher for nothing, and 
what he has written gains immensely from the fact both 
as a travel book and as a real enlargement of the things 
spoken of in school geography. Though he says of it, “ This 
is not a scholarly, studious, scientific work on South America. 
It is, in the main, an expansion of the letters I wrote to 
Margaret ’’, it has a real geographical outlook. 

Mr. Young went one better than the schools which follow 
the fortunes of trampships by travelling on them as often 
as he could. So he first rolled down to Rio in one and then 
to Santos, from which he proceeded to see a good deal of 
the interior of Southern Brazil; some parts, like the coftee 
regions, being seen in comfort, others with “ temporary 
inconveniences ”. Here as elsewhere he saw the ordinary 
tourist sights, but he also saw many things that were not 
ordinary ; he was one of nine Britishers who in 1936 saw 
the Iguazu Falls, higher than Niagara and twice as wide 
as the Victoria Falls. He passed down the Parana by 
various grades of river steamer, one being “ not unlike the 
traditional interpretation of Noah’s Ark ”, flat-bottomed, 
drawing twenty-eight inches of water, driven by a stern 
paddle-wheel, the fuel being wood carried, like the cargo, 
on barges lashed alongside. Then by way of Buenos Ayres 
he zig-zagged south through Argentina and across the 
pampa, giving first hand accounts of pampa, estancias, 
gauchos, corrals and all the things that come into the 
geography books. He crossed to the west by the Argentine 
lake district and visited the Indians in the forests of southern 
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Chile who come into the geography books but whom few 
folk see at home. Central Chile, of course, and, equally of 
course to the author, the northern desert where at Iquique 
“ There is a golf course. The greens are yellow sand 
smoothed over arubble foundation. The tees are of cement. 
The bunkers are the genuine article—sand ’’. And so to 
Peru and Guayaquil, with cocoa really drying in the streets 
and the dance hall where the waiters swept up the corpses 
of the multitudes of squashed cockroaches at the end of 
each dance—one of the “ inconveniences ’’. On land by 
way of Quito, which every schoolboy knows and numbers 
of other places which he doesn’t, to Colombia and down 
the Magdalena to the sea, then coastwise to La Guaira and 
so home, with 2s. 4d. in hand. 

But it must not be supposed that the book is merely 
geography. Indeed it is only on looking back and thinking 
of the book as a whole that one realizes what an enormous 
amount of simple geography there is in it, how full of meat 
it is, and that somehow it all fits. What strikes one during 
the reading are the easy comments on men and things, in 
fact the readableness of the book ; one’s aunt could read it 
and enjoy it. It is a pity that all travellers are not such 
geographers. 


Geology of London and South-East England 
By G. M. Davies. (7s. 6d. net. Murby.) 

This book starts with an excellent teaching idea; it 
begins at the end rather than at the beginning and considers 
the youngest deposits first, working downward to those older. 
But though the volume is sound and clear it must be confessed 
that the major portion is the reverse of stimulating and 
that there are some omissions which one would not have 
expected. The most interesting chapters are at the end 
and deal with water and the stones used in London buildings. 
There is a useful bibliography and a fairly full index. | 


And So Was England Born 
By R. W. Finn and A. J. W. HILL. 
mann.) 

In a recent number of this journal Prof. Fleure suggests 
that, if geography is to take its proper place as an intro- 
duction to the study of human society, the work done in 
secondary schools should not be limited to a consideration 
of the purely economic and physical details of the subject 
but should reveal as much as possible of the main framework 
of modern civilization. Here is a book which shows how 
geography and history may be correlated to create interest 
in the main facts of social development. It does not really 
matter whether this book is described as historical geography 
or as geographical history. What is important is that it 
demonstrates the futility of regarding geography and history 
as unrelated subjects whose principal function is to be 
studied merely for the purpose of gaining a School 
Certificate. The section on race and language supplies 
material for an objective study of one of the world’s most 
pressing problems, but it is to be hoped that future editions 
will include a short statement of the characteristics by 
which ‘‘ race ’’ may be distinguished. 


(6s. net. Heine- 


Rural Australia and New Zealand : Some Observations 
of Current Trends 

By Pror. E. DE S. BRUNNER. (Studies of the Pacific, 

No. 2.) (New York, San Francisco and Honolulu: 

American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations.) 

Prof. Brunner is in charge of Rural Sociology at Teachers’ 

College, Columbia University, and in this slim volume he 

has set out some of the information which he acquired and 
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some of the conclusion to which he came when he visited 
Australia and New Zealand in 1937 to lecture at the 
International educational conferences of the New Educa- 
tional Fellowship. He gives some general information, no 
doubt new to Americans but not unknown in this country, 
and proceeds to consider questions of population, land 
settlement, and sundry agricultural matters, taking into 
account both trends as shown by statistics and the influence 
of recent legislation. His standard of comparison is naturally 
the United States rather than Britain. He points out 
(1) the importance of the study of rural sociology and 
(2) the fact that no rural sociology is taught in any of the 
agricultural colleges or state universities of Australia or 
New Zealand ; he testifies that the demand for such study 
is widespread. 


The Land of Egypt 
By R. FEDDEN. (12s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

Although the author claims that this is merely a series of 
impressions and photographs, there is nothing superficial 
in this book. The photographs are exceptionally good, while 
the text is a scholarly commentary on every aspect of 
Egyptian life. The unsatisfactory condition of the Egyptian 
peasant is shown to be due to past misgovernment, to the 
absence of educational facilities which would break the 
spell of ancient superstition and stimulate the fellahin to 
more productive activity, to bilharzia which enfeebles those 
who work in the fields, and to a land system which allows 
7 per cent of the people to own 70 per cent of the land. 
At almost every period of history the rulers of Egypt have 
been the country’s worst enemies and the contrast between 
the ostentatious wealth of the few and the miserable poverty 
of nine-tenths of the inhabitants can hardly be paralleled 
elsewhere. A handful of rich people have acquired the 
irrelevant details of an alien culture. They have the Louis 
XV furniture, the Beauvais tapestries, and the Sévres 
porcelain but the co-ordinating taste of the French people 
is lacking. The author believes that what Egypt most needs 
is an intelligent middle class and expresses the hope that 
the abandonment of female seclusion may be followed by 
the establishment Of social services for the benefit of the 


peasantry. 


North America and Asia 
By V. C. Spary and W. A. PERKINS. (The Conquest 
Geographies.) (Limp Cloth, 2s. 9d.; Cloth Boards, 3s. 
McDougall’s Educational Co.) 

We are told in the preface that before the age of 11 “ too 
great stress cannot be placed on the importance of laying 
a good foundation ” and that “‘ the ensuing years form the 
essential backbone of a pupil’s geographical education ”. 
This volume is not exactly a year, but it presumably forms 
a vertebra. It is full of information; ‘ facts ’’, as the 
preface also says, ‘“‘ have been neither omitted nor dis- 
guised ’’, a statement which suggests that there is no sugar 
round the pill. Teachers who like their pills without sugar 
will like this book. 


Commercial Geography 
By H. Atnwickx. (Harrap’s New Geographical Series.) 
(4s. 6d. Harrap.) 

In addition to a clear outline of the principles of economic 
geography this book contains a large number of useful 
sketch maps and pictograms which show the distribution 
of important commodities and a series of tables and 
statistical diagrams which will be valued by classes which 
prepare for the examinations of the Institutes of Banking 
and Transport. 
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KARIN GEHT IN DIE SCHULE 


By A. STANSFIELD, M.A. 


KARIN GEHT IN DIE SCHULE is intended for rapid reading and should be enjoyed by school- 
giris of any age. Although the vocabulary and style are simple and colloquial, the material is 
especially suitable for giris who begin German late. For this reason the book supplies a long 


felt want. 


There are numerous illustrations, questions on the text, and a vocabulary. 


THE ESSENTIAL FRENCH 
GRAMMAR COURSE 


By GEOFFREY BRERETON, B.A. (Oxon), 
D.-ès-L. (Université de Paris). Modern Lan- 
guage Master at Bryanston School. 2s. 9d. 


This book is designed primarily as a practical 
school grammar course for two years leading 
up to Matriculation or School Certificate. 


FIVE LITTLE FRENCH PLAYS 
By W. PERCIVAL, M.A., Headmaster, 
Hornsey County Secondary School. 
‘Limp Cloth, ls. 


Designed to meet the increasing demand for 
short and lively plays in French for classroom 
reading and acting. 


A BASIC LATIN VOCABULARY 
By W. F. GOSLING, M.A. (Oxon.). 
Limp Cloth, 2s. Cloth Boards, 2s. 3d. 


The aim of this book is to provide a vocabu- 
lary of 2,000 basic Latin words spread over 
a 4-year course for the School Certificate. 


NEW REGIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIES 


By L. BROOKS, M.A. 


General Editor : 
JAMES FAIRGRIEVE, M.A. 


These volumes form a four 
years’ Geographical Course 
for Secondary Schools. 


Book |. The Americas 3/6 


Pare | 

North America 2s. 9d. 

Part 2 Central and South 
America is. 9d. 


Book 2 Asia and Austra» 
lasia 3s. 6d. 


Part | Asia 2s. 9d. 
Parc2 Australasia Is. 8d. 


Book 3 Africa & Europe és. 
Part | Africa 2s. 9d. 


Pare 2 
The British Isles 2s. éd. 


Part 3 
Europe (including the 
British Isles) 4s. 6d. 


Pare 4 
Europe ee the 
British Isles) s. 6d. 


Book 4 The World 7a. éd. 


Limp Cloth. Is. 9d. 


DIE ABENTEUER VON PAULA 
UND PETER 
By ELSE JOHANNSEN and ALBERT M. 
WAGNER. 
Cloth Boards, 2s. 


These dialogues were originally included in 
the German Broadcasts for schools. By 
publishing them in book form it is intended 
that all students of German, by reading them 
aloud or by acting them, will get familiar 
with everyday German speech in a style 
in which people really do talk. 


ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY 
For Matriculation and Allied 
Examinations 
By MARY E. PHILLIPS, B.Sc., and LUCY E. 
COX, B.Sc., F.L.S. 

This book is written primarily as a textbook 
for Matriculation candidates and covers the 
course approved by the University of London. 
The volume is furnished wich a large number 
of illustrations specially drawn for the book. 
Fourth Edition with Appendix, 6s. 


A FIRST BOOK OF BIOLOGY 
By MARY E. PHILLIPS, B.Sc., and LUCY E. 
COX, B.Sc., F.L.S. 

This is a simply written and definitely ele- 
mentary book, Intended for the middle and 
lower forms of the Secondary School. Ie is 
meant to be an introduction to the more 
serious study of Biology at a later stage. 
With many illustrations, 2s. 9d. 


THE ACTIVE FRENCH COURSE 


By FRANK A. HEDGCOCK, D.-és-L., M.A., Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur. 


— == -_— 


This is a complete course in five years designed to bring a pupil up to the level of a First School Examination, i.e. it 
will provide all the grammar In general use, accompanied by a representative vocabulary. 


The course provides material, wholly in French, arranged in a carefully thought-out order, for the teacher's use ; 
but as regards the actual giving of the lesson, the teacher is left very free. | 


First Year : Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. Teacher's Book, Limp Cloth, Is. 6d. Second Year : 3s. Third Year : 3s. 3d. 
Fourth Year: 3s. 9d. Fifth Year: The Active French Preparation Book, 2s. 9d. Pupil's Individual Work 
Book and Teacher’s Manual, 3s. 6d. 


The Active French Preparation Book. For those who are thinking of taking the alternative (direct) paper 
in French offered by the University of London at the General School Examination there is no better book. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD., 10-11 WARWICK LANE, E.C.4 
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History 


Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 
(1789-1938) 

By Dr. A. J. Grant and Dr. H. TEMPERLEY. 
Edition. (15s. net. Longmans.) 

Modern European History 
By Prof. C. D. Hazen. 
(ros. Bell.) 

Both of the books before us have enjoyed a long and 
prosperous career as sound and authoritative text-books of 
modern history. It is twelve years since Profs. Grant and 
Temperley produced the first edition of their manual ; 
twenty years since Dr. Hazen’s work originally appeared. 
Each of the two books begins its study of events with the 
French Revolution, and each of them, when first published, 
ended with the outbreak of the Great War in 1914. Con- 
cerning their respective treatments of this nineteenth 
century portion of their subject little need now be said. 
In the new editions it remains substantially unchanged 
from the old. The main point of difference between the two 
books is that Profs. Grant and Temperley envisage 
Europe as a single whole, and describe its successive 
movements as continental in scope; whereas Dr. Hazen 
surveys the fortunes of the several states one by one. 
The two volumes, therefore, do not clash. Rather, they 
excellently supplement one another. 

The same may be said of the new sections of the two works 
which carry on the story from the outbreak of the war in 
1914 down to the close of 1938. Drs. Grant and Temperley 
treat in turn of the war itself; the peace-treaties ; the 
spread of international Marxism and reactionary Fascism ; 
the efforts of the League of Nations to establish the reign 


(5th 


Fourth Edition, Revised. 


of law in place of the reign of force ; the deadly emergence 
of National Socialism. Dr. Hazen, on the other hand, tells 
in turn the post-war stories of England, Ireland, France, 
Italy, Germany, Russia, Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland, Spain, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Greece, 
Bulgaria and Turkey. 

It is to these new twentieth-century chapters that readers 
will most eagerly turn. They will not be disappointed. 
For in both volumes these new sections are of absorbing 
interest. Dr. Hazen’s studies of individual states are 
valuable for their aloofness and objectivity. They envisage 
the affairs of the European nations from the safe and calm 
distance of the United States. They enable the English 
reader to perceive what an American observer thinks of 
the lamentable failure of the ephemeral politicians of the 
Old World to reconstruct a tolerable society out of the 
chaos caused by the war. Drs. Grant and Temperley are 
interesting and important for a wholly different reason. 
They have mingled with men of action. Dr. Temperley, in 
particular, has himself played a part in international 
conferences and on demarkation boards. He has met 
personally many of the leading statesmen of recent times. 
What he says therefore of such things as the collapse of the 
Versailles system, the remilitarization of Germany, the 
rape of Austria, the dismemberment of Czecho-Slovakia, 
and the failure of the League of Nations, is eminently 
worth reading. He and his fellow-author write dispas- 
sionately yet by no means colourlessly. They have their 
opinions and they do not hesitate to express them quietly 
yet persuasively. They stand for a disappointed and dis- 
illusioned, but yet far from pessimistic, liberalism. 


Mathematics 


A BC of Geometry Teaching : an Exposition of Dr. 
Maria Montessori’s Geometrical Pedagogy 
By Dr. JESSIE WHITE. (Auto-Education Guides, 
No. 6.) (1s. 2d. net. Auto-Education Institute.) 

This little book should prove of great interest to all who 
are interested in the early stages of mathematical education. 
The detailed account of Dr. Montessori’s views on the 
teaching of geometry which comprises her book Psico- 
geometria, has not yet been translated into English. Dr. 
Jessie White describes many of the most important exercises 
in detail and gives a clear account of the general features 
of the method. The reliance upon individual work and the 
stress upon the use of sensory material and the cultivation 
of its aesthetic appeal are admirable features of this as of the 
remainder of Dr. Montessori’s pioneer work. Other aspects, 
such as the neglect of three-dimensional work and the size 
of the technical vocabulary which is imparted to such young 
geometricians may arouse feelings of more qualified approval. 
But such reservations will only reinforce the desire of most 
readers to see the method in action. Whatever their views 
upon the value of the doctrines presented in this little book, 
they are likely to be grateful to Dr. Jessie White for making 
them so easily accessible. 


The Nature of Mathematical Thinking 
By Dr. F. W. MITCHELL. (Educational Research 
Series, No. 53.) (7s. Melbourne University Press in 
association with the Oxford University Press.) 

This London Ph.D. thesis in education deals with a 
subject of great interest to teachers of mathematics. 
Dr. Mitchel] has happily combined a philosophical discussion 
of the nature of mathematical thinking (which occupies 


about half of the book) with experimental researches. He 
finds confirmation for ‘‘ the view that mathematical ability 
cannot be regarded as a single or unitary trait and that it 
includes a variety of group and specific factors in addition 
to a prominent central feature ’’. 

It is to be hoped that this stimulating study will encourage 
further work on the same subject. 

Introductory Mathematical Analysis 
By Dr. J. S. GEorGEs and Dr. J. M. KINNEY. 
net. New York: Macmillan.) 

The underlying theme of this book is the concept of 
function, and the result is unusually interesting. After a 
chapter on representation, containing an introduction to 
calculus and to co-ordinates, the standard functions are 
discussed, each in a chapter to itself. There are no water- 
tight compartments, and, if it is necessary to introduce 
determinants or annuities in order to show the nature of a 
function, then these topics are introduced, and discussed 
properly. The concluding chapters are on parametric 
representation and surfaces. This book would be a valuable 
addition to a school library because it would suggest to 
sixth form pupils and their teachers various ideas and 
exercises that might be introduced in any course of advanced 
mathematics. It is a large volume but adequate value for 
its price. 

Real Arithmetic 
Senior Series. By A. BuRNISTON. Pupil’s Book 4. 
(1s. 4d.) Teacher’s Book 4. (3s. 6d.) (Collins.) 

This book, with the companion teacher’s volume contains 
a well-thought-out course of general mathematics for the 
first year of the Senior School. 


(12s. 6d. 
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Modern Languages 


Paris 
By H. Bipov. Translated from the French by J. L. 
May. (15s. net. Cape.) 


The average English traveller brings back from his first 
visit to Paris a vague recollection of Notre Dame, Les 
Invalides, the Panthéon, the Sainte Chapelle—which is not 
a church but a reliquary for the crown of thorns sent to 
Saint Louis from Constantinople. He returns from the 
Louvre tired out by trying to see it all in a day and from 
Versailles he returns not only tired but also cross. 

M. Bidou’s comprehensive history of the town which has 
the greatest fascination for the English traveller, omits 
nothing in its long history. The reader will absorb a great 
deal of the history and literature of France. He begins 
with the last glacial epoch before the advent of man and he 
concludes with the 1937 Exhibition. His account of the 
tiny settlement of the Roman period, of the Frankish 
conquest and of its becoming the capital of Hugh Capet, 
is full and clear. Still more entrancing is the picture of the 
life of the Middle Ages, the rise of the University which 
Abelard removed from the Cité to the Mont Ste. Geneviéve, 
the building of the Louvre by Philippe Auguste, the second 
founder of the city who surrounded it with a wall. Then 
come the rise of the merchants under Etienne Marcel, the 
English conquest during the Hundred Years’ War and the 
preference of the Valois Kings for their Loire chateaux to 
life in the capital. Henri IV brought the court back to 
Paris. The Place des Vosges is a perfect example of the 
architecture of his time. His grandson, Louis XIV, made 
it the literary centre of Europe. M. Bidou is very full on 
the lives of the literary and theatrical celebrities of his reign. 
The buildings of this time became classical and heavy. 
The Revolution destroyed much which Napoleon restored, 
he too was a lover of classical architecture. Napoleon III, 
under the advice of Haussmann, drove straight avenues 


through the town.. Since 1870 the city has doubled its 
population and has extended far beyond the old walls which 
have been now levelled to make room for the Cité 
Universitaire and modern flats. 

Mr. Lewis May’s fame as a translator is now so high that 
it is needless to say that the book reads as if it had been 
composed in English. The illustrations are numerous and 
well chosen, and every lover of France will wish to have 
this work in his library. 


Grouped-Frequency French Word List: Based on the 
French Word Book of Vander Beke 
By M. WEstT and Pror. O. F. Bonn. (5s. net. Chicago, 
Ill.: University of Chicago Press; London : Cambridge 
University Press.) 

This important contribution to the scientific treatment 
of vocabulary is designed ‘‘ to provide for the teacher such 
assistance as will enable him to make the most profitable 
and effective use’’ of the Vander Beke word list. The 
compilers hold that an ideal reading vocabulary should 
(1) provide that set of words most likely to be encountered by 
the pupil in his future reading ; (2) include a complete set of 
the commonest prefixes, suffixes and roots, and examples of 
spelling changes in cognates so that the pupil may be practised 
in inferential reading ; (3) provide the largest number of 
valuable words at the least possible cost of labour. The entries 
are so grouped that 4,759 ‘‘ Vanderbeke words” are 
available for the price of learning 2,019 groups. There are 
three parts to the work : list of words in order of importance 
of numerical credits ; alphabetical list of head-words, with 
group credit numbers; two appendices, one containing 
fifty Latin roots with common French derivatives, and the 
other some common French affixes with Latin sources, 
semantic values, and examples. The book is attractive as 
well as interesting and useful, for its types and binding are 
neat, fresh and modern. 


Music 


The Percussion Band 
By MARJORIE H. GREENFIELD. (1s. Macmillan.) 

That the percussion band is a force to be reckoned with 
is evident from the number of books which have lately 
been written on the subject. In the latest, Miss Marjorie 
Greenfield (The Percussion Band, Macmillan, 1s., 40 pages) 
sets out to combine rhythmic movement with band work. 
The aims of the latter are clearly stated, but in the matter 
of actual playing it is difficult to see how the average 
teacher will learn the correct playing of the various instru- 
ments without some form of pictorial representation such 
as is found in Stephen Moore’s School Band Book (Nelson). 
Is it necessary, by the way, that a small child of 6 or 7 
should be armed with a baton for the purpose of ‘‘ conduct 
ing ’°'? Is not the hand a far more natural and expressive 
instrument ? On page 8 there is surely a misprint in the 
tune of Hot Cross Buns. Band work, the author tells us, 
starts with exercises for recognition of pulse, but it would 
be more true to say that it should start with the appreciation 
of rhythm. Some of the notation used in the book is open 


A 


to serious question, as, for example, when SJ JQ &c.. 
A x 
implies that the Triangles should play every note and the 


drums every other note. It is a pity, too, that the crotchet 
rest ¥ is not given its logical equivalent as saa instead of 


sh which has no rhythmic significance. Apart from these 
points, however, there is much in the book that makes for 
interesting reading, and though some of the tunes written 
for it are somewhat commonplace, its aim is definitely to 
promote musicianship and happiness in the pursuit of it. 


The Columbia History of Music through Ear and Eye : 
being a Series of Typical Compositions 
Selected and annotated by P. A. ScHOLEs. Period 5: 
The Twentieth Century. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) With 3 Double-Sided Records. 
(Complete with Booklet, 29s.) 

Of all the work that Dr. Scholes has done for the 
development of musical appreciation the Columbia History 
of Music, of which the final volume has just been published, 
is his greatest achievement. The first volume was hailed as 
one of the world’s most important contributions to music, 
and now, with the fifth volume, this monumental work is 
completed. For those who wish to make an intimate 
study of modern music there could be nothing better than 
this, because the difficulty which most laymen feel about 
the subject—that of accommodating the ear to unfamiliar 
musical idioms—can be progressively resolved in the 
process of listening to them again and again through the 
medium of the excellent records provided. The whole 
five volumes, each with its book by Dr. Scholes, are now 
supplied in an attractive form at the very reasonable price 
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of £7 178. 6d. These should be part of the equipment of 
every secondary school and training college in the country. 


French Songs 
Arranged by Sir WaLForp Davies and selected by 
L. Lamport-SMITH. (Teachers’ Edition, 6s. Pupils’ 
Edition, 1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The only complaint that can be made about this edition 
is that there is no English translation, for every one of these 
seventy melodies is well worth knowing, and, having heard 
them, everybody will want to sing them. None the less, 
they may well be sung as voice exercises by those who know 
not French, and can be quickly learnt in this way. The 
collection contains songs for singers of any and every age 
and for that reason alone will never grow obsolete. The 
pianoforte accompaniments vary considerably in the matter 
of pianistic ability, but fortunately for the singer most of 
the songs can be sung unaccompanied with good effect. 
In the Preface the editors tell us that they have endeavoured 
to bring before English-speaking peoples a branch of French 
music which approximates to their own in tunefulness and 
rhythm—for which we heartily thank them. 


Singing Class Music 
(Edward Arnold & Co. Prices 3d.—6d.) 

In the latest issue of songs the high standard set by this 
pioneer publisher ‘of songs for schools is fully maintained. 
These most recent publications may be classified under three 
heads: SONGS OF CONTEMPLATION—a Song of Praise by 
Eric Thiman, My Wish by George Dyson, Hail, Gladdening 
Light (three-part) by Douglas Hopkins, Joseph Fell 
a-Dreaming (two-part), by Harry Farjeon, So Calm the 
Night, by Thomas Dunhill, and Soft Falls the Night, by 
Cyril Winn; Soncs oF Fancy—Aestival (two-part), by 
Walter Trinder, My Tadpole, by Harold Greenhill, Up the 
Road and The Goose Girl, by Thomas Dunhill, Hares at 
Play (two-part) by Harold Greenhill, Lady Moon, by 
Douglas Hopkins, Tailor Gnome, by Thomas Dunhill, The 
Little Green Orchard, by Frederick Keel, and Four Songs from 
“ A Child's Garden of Verses’’, by Harold Rhodes; SoNGs 
oF History—Sir Philip Sidney, Duke of Wellington and 
Sir Francis Drake (two-part), by Colin Taylor, Stately 
London River and Sam Weller’s Song, by Thomas Dunhill, 
and the Anight’s Song, by Eric Thiman 


The Mummy Case : Dramatic Sketch 
By F. Linp and IRENE Ross. (rs. 6d. net. Paxton.) 
This is evidently a curtain-raiser; it is definitely a 
hair-raiser. Having seen the cover and read the play one 
would suggest Professor Beware as a helpful sub-title, but 
that is already film-bound. The last five pages are purely 
descriptive of a weird and ghostly conflict which, if well 
acted, would (to put it mildly) leave the audience gasping. 
It is just the kind of play which the occult-minded will 
like ; indeed, it is sponsored by the editor of Prediction ; 
Léon Quartermaine, too, gives it his blessing. 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
NEw COLUMBIA RECORDS 


REGINALD KinG. Concert Overture “The Immortals.” 
The London Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Walter Goehr. DX904. 4s. 

Robust playing of a robust composition by the well- 
known broadcasting conductor of light music. 


BEETHOVEN. Trio in G major, Op. 9, No. 1. The Pasquier 
Trio. DXgo09-11. 4s. each. 
This set is a boon, especially at the low price. Each 
movement is a delight, and the Presto is one of the lesser- 
known masterpieces of Beethoven’s early chamber-music. 
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The Pasquier Trio play it with a balance and rhythm which 
could scarcely be surpassed. 


THE AMERICAN SQUARE DANCE. Folk Dance Orchestra 
conducted by Ronnie Munro. DBr850. 2s. 6d. 
Lively, insistent rhythm for the enthusiastic folk-dancer. 


Franck. Pièce Héroique. Edouard Commette at the 
Lyons Cathedral Organ. DXg03. 4s. 
Fine playing, splendid recording. But was Franck 
temperamentally capable of “ heroic ’’ writing ? It would 
seem not. 


FAURE. Requiem. Les Chanteurs de Lyon, le Trigentuor 
Instrumental Lyonnais, Edouard Commette (organ), 
directed by E. Bourmauck. LX773-7. 6s. each. 

Columbia deserve a vote of thanks for restoring this 

beautiful work to the gramophone repertory ; the previous 
H.M.V. set being now out of print. This is not obvious 
music, but all lovers of Fauré, and their number in this 
country is steadily increasing, will find here all those 
qualities of poignant reflection and classic restraint which 
they treasure. The recording 1s sympathetic and, though 
the singing is not perfect and the tone sometimes a little 
thin, this is, nevertheless, a prize the discerning will not let 
escape. 


Biocu. Concerto for Violin and Orchestra. Joseph 
Szigeti and the Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du 
Conservatoire, Paris, conducted by Charles Munch. 
LX819—22. 6s. each. 

Ernest Bloch, who is now about sixty years of age, still 
remains something of a ‘‘ musicians’ composer ’’, though 
public appreciation of his work is steadily growing. His 
position in fact is somewhat akin to that of Sibelius ten 
years ago, and it may be that a similar rather sudden 
recognition is in store for him. If so, Columbia has shown 
foresight as well as enterprise in recording and issuing this 
concerto, which received its first English performance 
under Beecham only three months ago. 

Bloch’s music is not technically abstruse: any difficulty 
experienced in coming to grips with it is probably due to 
lack of familiarity with a very individual idiom and an 
emotional luxuriance which is at times so dramatic as to 
seem puzzling. This concerto is at once a rhapsody and a 
meditation; there is no obvious “ development” of 
material but a shifting pattern of themes adorned with 
glowing orchestral colour. One or two hearings are quite 
inadequate to its appreciation ; it is not a story to be read 
but a picture to be studied. Szigeti’s playing of the solo 
part is superb and the recording quite startlingly vivid. 

It would be extremely interesting if some of the major 
works of Bloch’s middle or ‘‘ Jewish ” period, such as the 
Israel Symphony or Schelomo, could be issted. 


BEETHOVEN. Overture “ Weihe des Hauses’’, Op. 124. 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Felix Weingartner. DLX811-12. 6s. each. 

It is odd that this overture, written originally for the 
opening of the Josephstadt Theatre in Vienna, is rather 
infrequently heard in the concert hall. Yet it belongs to 
the revered “last period ’’, it is Beethoven in his most 
majestic style and in every way it can scarcely be bettered 
as an introduction to a programme of great music. Wein- 
gartner secures an ideal performance and the recording is 
fine. The fourth side carries an impressive extract 
—‘ Klarchens Tod ’’—from Egmont. 

Bac. Prelude and Fugue in E minor for Organ (Book III). 
Edouard Commette at the Lyons Cathedral organ. 
DBr1863. 3s. 

Bach in a sombre mood, finely played and recorded. 
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Science 


Animals without Backbones : an Introduction to the 
Invertebrates 
By R. Bucusspaum. Second Impression. (18s. 6d. 
net. Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago Press; 
London : Cambridge University Press.) 

Books which attempt to give a beginner an introduction 
to the study of biology are generally either natural histories, 
which serve to describe the habits of many animals but are 
lacking in morphological detail and in theory, or formal 
text-books which are compendia of technical terminology 
and dry-as-dust detail. This book belongs to neither class. 
Each group of animals is treated in such a way that it 
illustrates some principle of biology or some level in the 
evolution of animals from simple to complex forms. But, 
although it is designed as a text-book for a college course in 
invertebrate zoology, it represents something more than the 
mere swallowing of up-to-date facts with their subsequent 
regurgitation in yet more obscure terminology. 

The book is liberally provided with drawings, which are 
mostly diagrammatic and represent a big step forward in the 
attempt to make important biological principles clear 
rather than confuse the student with controversial details. 
They are generally designed to convey ideas about struc- 
ture, function or habit. Much of the attractiveness of the 
book is due to these diagrams, many of which are three- 
dimensional. A special reference by the author to Miss 
Elizabeth Buchsbaum for her “ skilful and artistic exe- 
cution of the drawings ” is amply deserved. 

Another feature unusual in text-books is the presence of 
numerous photographs. The author intends these as a 
** sort of laboratory exhibit and vicarious field experience ”. 
They should be of great use with the epidiascope. 

In this book the author has attempted to present the 
main groups of invertebrate animals in simple non-technical 
language. Any person wishing to begin or supplement their 
studies of these animals would find it eminently suitable. 


Man the Slave and Master 
By M. GRAUBARN. (10s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

This work ranges over a very wide field of knowledge ; 
it endeavours ‘to correlate some basic principles in the 
fields of physiology, embryology, heredity, biologic, cultural 
and social evolution; and to indicate the benefits that 
knowledge of these principles brings to the solution of prob- 
lems of race, eugenics, art, social progress, habit, custom, 
moral and ethical ideals, war, and so on”. Almost one- 
third of the book is devoted to animal physiology, Mendelism 
and the chromosome mechanism of heredity to establish 
that “ man is an animal chained by nature to inescapable 
needs and desires; . . . but is also an animal that learns 
rather rapidly from experience, and uses the knowledge so 
obtained to exert control over nature and himself ’’. Near 
the end of the book is a very damaging criticism of Freud’s 
psychoanalysis. 


Plant Biology : an Outline of the Principles underlying 
Plant Activity and Structure 
By Dr. H. Gopwin. Third Edition. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The present edition of this deservedly successful book 
has been revised in view of the fact that our three older 
universities have arrived at a considerable measure of 
agreement regarding the scope of the biology required 
for their respective 1st M.B. examinations. Accordingly, 
here has been added a detailed account of the fern plant 


(7s. 6d. net. 


and of reproduction by means of flower and seed, and, 
necessarily, of alternation of generations and of meiosis ; 
while, to meet the requirements of candidates for the 
Higher Certificate, accounts of Sphaerella (Haematococcus), 
Pythium, and Pellia have been introduced. For the benefit 
of persons not acquainted with the previous editions of 
this book, it should here be stated that the treatment is 
biological (s.s.) throughout, the emphasis being on the 
vital physiological phenomena, rather than on mere 
structure. Nevertheless, both the naked eye and the 
microscopic make-up are described very clearly and 
adequately for the comprehension of the functions of the 
various tissues, &c. In connexion with this amount of 
morphology are some level-headed suggestions regarding 
the probably evolutionary history of plants, and their 
establishment on dry land. We know no book better 
suited than this for use as a text-book with the higher 
forms of schools, where the teacher can secure a practical 
course to run parallel with its contents. 


Household Physics : a Text-book for College Students 
in Home Economics 
By Prof. M. AVERY. (16s. net. New York : Macmillan.) 
This book covers all that is usually included in a School 
Certificate physics course. But it is unusual chiefly because 
so large a number of applications is described : practically 
every one likely to be met in or around the home has been 
included. For example, there are special chapters on 
sewing machines, refrigerators, air conditioning, the 
household water-supply, household motors, house wiring, 
farm electric plant, electric meters, home illumination ; 
and special sections on the dictaphone, electric percolators, 
simple electrical repairs, septic tanks, &c. The book is 
clearly written, accurate, modern, well printed and illus- 
trated. It will be useful and interesting to teachers of 
general science, especially to those who teach girls. Unfor- 
tunately its price is somewhat high. 


Animals as Friends, and How to Keep Them 
By MARGARET SHAW and J. FISHER. (6s. net. Dent.) 

Pets of one kind or another are kept by so many persons, 
both young and otherwise, that this authoritative guide to 
their treatment will be widely welcomed. Both authors 
are connected with the Zoo; and here they have embodied 
the results of their own and of some of their colleagues’ 
experience in the successful management of animals. 
Advice is given regarding some two dozen or more mammals, 
including dogs and cats, a dozen different types of birds, 
a few reptiles, amphibians, fish and insects; in fact, about 
nearly every kind of animal that ever is kept as a pet. 
There are several charming illustrations, and number of 
useful diagrams of cages, hutches, vivaria, &c. 


Introduction to Floral Mechanism 
By Dr. S. G. Jones. (10s. net. Blackie.) 

Though modestly termed an ‘ introduction ’, this is a very 
thorough and accurate study of the structure, development 
and functions of the flower; and the illustrations of both 
gross and minute structure are exceptionally fine. Cytology 
and genetics receive ample treatment and clear, helpful 
diagrams. In the systematic Part II forty-seven species 
selected from twenty-one families are figured and fully 
described; and in each case the particulars of their 
pollination are given. A most valuable book to all teachers 
of botany from the standard of Nature Study up to that 
of university honours. 
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Books Received 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 
Brothers and Sisters : Ten Outline Pictures for Colouring 
(Friendship Frieze, No. 4.) (6d. Edinburgh House 
Press.) 
Bauhaus, 1919-1928 
Edited by H. Bayer, W. Groptus and I. GrRopius. 
(16s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
What Country Women Use 
Edited by Louise Howarp and BERYL HEARNDEN. 
(What the Country Women of the World are doing, 
Vol. 6.) (3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
The Book of Craftsmen: the Story of Man’s Handiwork through 
the Ages 
By Marjory BRUCE. 
(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 
Adventuring in Art 
By KaTHRYN D. LEE. (7s. 6d. net. 
London: D. Appleton-Century Co.) 
Busy Fingers 
By HILDEGARD Focus. Adapted by ADAIR FORRESTER. 
(7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 


BIOGRAPHY 


(Harrap’s Modern Readers.) 


New York and 


Lord Kitchener 
By Lt.-Col. H. DE WATTEVILLE. 
Series.) (5s. net. Blackie.) 
Matthew Arnold 
By L. TRILLING. 
Fridtjof Nansen 
By B. W. SmitH. (Great Lives for Young Readers.) 
(2s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
Men who are Shaping the Future 
By E. MIDDLETON. (2s. 6d. Scientific Book Club.) 
An Eton Boy : being the Letters of James Milnes Gaskell from Eton 
and Oxford, 1820-1830 


(‘‘ Order of Merit ” 


(15s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Edited by C. M. GASKELL. (10s. net. Constable.) 
Marshal Foch 

By C. Faris. (“ O.M.” Series. (5s. net. Blackie.) 
Oliver Cromwell 

By C. V. WeEpGwoop. (Great Lives.) (2s. net. 


Duckworth.) 
CLASSICS 

Higher School Certificate Latin Prose 
By A. H. NasH-WILLIAMS. (38. Macmillan.) 

Easy Extracts from Vergil’s Bucolics and Georgics 
By ALicE M. CrortT. (1s. 3d. Harrap.) 

Easy Selections from Horace’s Odes 
By ALicE M. CroFT. (1s. 3d. Harrap.) 

The Persians (Persae) 
By ArscHyLUs. Translated into English Rhyming 
Versec, with Preface and Notes, by Dr. G. MURRAY. 
(Cloth, 3s. Paper, 2s. Allen & Unwin.) 

Latin Prose Composition : Being Part ill of ‘‘ A New Latin Course 
for Schools ” 
By H. E. Gotutp and J. L. WHITELEY. 
Macmillan.) 

De Domo Sva ad Pontifices Oratio 
By M. Tv. CicEronis. Edited by R. G. NISBET. 
(8s. 6d. net. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Divi Augusti Vita 
By C. SvuETonius TRANQUILLUS. Edited, with Intro- 
ductions, Analysis of the Text, Notes, Appendices and 
Index, by M. Apbams. (4s. Macmillan.) 


ECONOMICS 

Elementary Principles of Economics 
By Prof. G. B. JATHAR and Prof. S. G. BERI. (Intro- 
duction to Economics, Part 1.) Second Edition. 
(Rs. 2-12; 4s. 6d. net. Humphrey Milford: Oxford 
University Press.) 

The Ship of State : the Essentials of Political Science 
Bv Prof. E. JExks. (6s. net. Duckworth.) 

A Short History of English Work and Trade 
By H. RUsSSsELL-CRUISE. (2s. 9d. University Tutorial 
Press.) 


(2s. 6d. 


The Home Market : a Book of Facts about People 
By Major G. Harrison and F. C. MITCHELL, and the 
Research Staff of the London Press Exchange, Ltd. 
1939 Edition, revised and enlarged, edited by Dr. M. A. 
ABRAMS. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


EDUCATION 
History of Education in Medieval India: Rise, Growth and Decay 
of the Aryan System of Education, A.D. 600-1200 
By C. N. PaTWARDHAN. (Rs. 2.8. The Author, 
Ramji Assar, Vidyalaya, Ghatkopar, Bombay, India. 
The Training of Teachers and Grants to Intending Teachers : being 
the Report of a Committee of Investigation appointed by the 
Executive of the National Union of Teachers and adopted by 
the Executive on 3rd March, 1939 
(National Union of Teachers.) 
School for Barbarians : Education under the Nazis 


By ERIKA Mann. (58. Lindsay Drummond.) 
Sketch of a School 
By CHEIRONAX. (58. Heinemann.) 


A Report on Technical Education in Australia and New Zealand 


By Dr. F. H. SPENCER. (New York: Carnegie 
Corporation.) 
I. State Aid and School Costs 
By A. G. Grace and G. A. Mor. 
2. Education for Work 
By T. L. Norton. 
(Publications of the Regents’ Inquiry.) (No. 1, 21s 
No. 2, 15s. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 
The World of Man : for Boys and Girls 
By H. C. KNApp-FISHER. (7s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 


Educating for Democracy 
Planned and Edited by J. I. COHEN and R. M. W. 
TRAVERS. (10s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

Education and the New Realism 
By F. S. BREED. (Modern Teachers’ Series.) 
New York: Macmillan.) 

Pitman’s Handbook of Commercial and Technical Education : 
Organization, Administration, Examinations, Syllabuses, Quali- 
fications, Careers 
Edited by H. Downs. (15s. net. Pitman.) 

Students in Search of their University : an International ** Conver- 
sation ° between Students on ‘‘ Education in the Modern 
University,” Luxemburg, May 22-25, 1938 
(6s. Paris: International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation.) 

The Nineteenth Century Educational Contribution of the Sisters of 
Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul in Virginia 
By Sister Mary A. YEAKEL. (The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Education.) ($1.25. Baltimore : 
Johns Hopkins Press.) 

Education of the Handicapped 
Edited by Prof. M. E. FRAMPTON and Prof. H. G. 
ROWELL. Vol. 1: History. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Measurement : a Revision of ‘‘ How to Measure in Education "’ 
By Prof. A. W. McCarL. (18s. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

The Contributions of Cumulative Personnel Records to a Teacher- 
Education Program : as evidenced by their Use at the State 
Teachers College at Towson, Maryland 
By Dr. REseEcca C. TansiLt. (Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 764.) ($1.60. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University.) 


ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 

English Passages : for Interpretation and Appreciation 
Chosen and Edited by M. BrocxKIE and M. R. Ricu- 
MOND. (Is. 3d. Bell.) 

I. Lodgings to Let 

2. Potter's Haven 

3. Meadowsweet Farm 
By VIoLET BrapBy. (Modern Stories for the School- 
room.) (rs. 9d. each. Oxford University Press: 
London: Humphrey Milford.) 

Flash, the Gipsy Dog 
By J. I. LLoyd. 


(Ss. 6d. 


(5s. net. Murray.) 
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The Primrose Path : Poems for Optimists 
By E. ELLUL. (3s. 6d. Boehringer.) 
The Testament of Beauty : a Poem In Four Books 
By R. Bripces. (3s. 6d. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
Short Modern Plays 
Selected by S. R. LITTLEWOOD. Second Series. 
Scholar’s Library.) (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
The Poets’ Company 
Selected by E. W. Parker. (Heritage of Literature 
Series.) (Complete, 2s. 9d. Part 1: to Nineteenth 
Century, 1s. 6d. Longmans.) 
Modern Poetry 
Selected by E. W. PARKER. 
Series.) (1s. 6d. Longmans.) 
Three Plays : Suomi ; The Brontés of Haworth ; Fanny Burney 


(The 


(Heritage of Literature 


By Elizabeth Goudge. (7s. 6d. net. Duckworth.) 
The Tempest 

Edited by Prof. J. R. SUTHERLAND. (New Clarendon 

Shakespeare.) 


Last of the English and other New Poems 
By Lorp GORELL. (6s. net. Murray.) 

The Voice of Poetry : an Anthology of Recorded Verse 
By EpitH Evans. Vol. 1. (Columbia Graphophone 
Co.) 

Journey's End 
By R. C. SHERRIFF. Retold by E. C. PARNWELL. 
(Plays Retold, Second Series.) (1s. Oxford University 
Press.) 

More Poems Old and New 
Selected and Edited by Dr. A. S. CarRNcROoss and 
J. K. Scossre. (The Scholar’s Library.) (2s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

l. The Desert Knight 
By D. V. DufF. 

2. Ken, Candy and Co. 
By MILLIcENT I. THOMAS. 

3. The Cinema Mystery 
By Major J. T. GORMAN. 
& Washbourne.) 

l. The Friendly Giant 

3 The Magic Cauldron 

pea 4 oo and Wuff 

4. The Enchanted Spectacles 

5. The Restless Rain Witch 

6. Olaf, the Fisher Boy 
By GLapys MASTERS. 
(Nos. 1-3, 7d. each. 
Educational Co.) ; 

Humorous Readings from Charles Dickens : an Anthology, with an 
Introduction and Critical Synopses of the Novels 
By Prof. P. HaAwortTH. (3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The Tale of the Goats 
By I. G. PILKINGTON. (3s. 6d. net. Muller.) 

Plain English : a Course in Six Books 
By J. R. CrossLtanp. Introductory Books A and B. 
(1s. each. Collins.) 

l. The Red Badge of Courage 
By STEPHEN CRANE. 

2. The Murder of Roger Ackroyd 
By AGATHA CHRISTIE. 
(Library of Classics.) 
Collins.) 

Our Nation’s Her 
Edited by J. B. PRIESTLEY. (2s. Dent.) 

Live English : a Basic Text in forming Language Habits 
By E. S. Jones. Book 1. (5s. net. New York and 
London: D. Appleton-Century Co.) 

Prose Selections with Exercises : a Literary Companion to ‘* An 
English Course for Schools ” 


(3s. 6d. each. Burns, Oates 


(New Old-Time Fairy Tales.) 
Nos. 4-6, 8d. each. Grant 


(No. 1, 1s. 4d. No. 2, Is. 6d. 


By M. ALDERTON Pink. First Year. (1s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

I. td the Southern Cross : a South African Book of English 
rose 


Selected and Edited by S. E. GREVILLE. 
2. Travel Pictures 
Edited by C. H. Locxitr. 
(Heritage of Literature Series.) (1s. 6d. 
Longmans.) 


each. 
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Bevis 
By R. JEFFERIES. (Herbert Strang’s Library.) (Limp 
Cloth, 1s. Cloth Boards, 1s. 3d. Oxford University 
Press.) 


An English Grammar of Function 
By E. E. ALLEN and A. T. Mason. (Complete, 4s. 6d. 
Parts 1 and 2, 2s. 6d. each. Arnold.) 
Recreational English 
By W. G. Humpureys and J. P. Parry. 
A Christmas Carol 
By CHARLES Dickens. With Exercises by J. C. 
DENT. (The Minster English Texts.) (1s. 6d. Blackie.) 
1. Red Pepper Burns 
By GRACE S. RICHMOND. 
2. Cypher K 
By “ TAFFRAIL ” (Capt. T. Dorling.) 
3. Jim Maitland 
By “ SAPPER.” 
Edited and Abridged for Class Use. (Pilot Books.) 
(1s. rod. each. University of London Press.) 


GEOGRAPHY 
Memorandum on the Teaching of Geography, issued by the Incor- 
porated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools 
Second Edition, extensively revised and enlarged. 
(8s. 6d. Philip.) 
The British Isles 
By C. C. CARTER and H. C. BRENTNALL. 
Oxford : Blackwell.) 
The British Isles 
By V. F. SEArRSON and F. Evans. 
Geographies.) (2s. 6d. Johnston.) 
A Winter with Finnish Lapps 
By NoRAH GOURLIE. (12s. 6d. net. 
From Land’s End to John O’Groats 


(2s. Blackie.) 


(Is. od. 


(The New Era 


Blackie.) 


By C. Howarp. (8s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
A Satchel Guide to Europe 
By Dr. W. D. Crockett and SARAH G. CROCKETT. 


54th Edition. (20s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
The Enterprise Senior Geographies 
By D. SMITH. Book 2. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 
Paris 
By H. Bipov. Translated from the French by J. L. 
May. (15s. net. Cape.) 
A Sketch-Map Geography for School Certificate 


By J. H. WALKER. (4s. Arnold.) 
A Systematic Regional Geography : a Post Matriculation Course 
By Prof. J. F. UNsTEAp. Vol. 2: Europe. (7s. 6d. 


University of London Press.) 
Suffolk Scene : a Book of Description and Adventure 

By J. TENNysoN. (8s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
North America 

(Geography for To-day.) (3s. 
A Vicarious Trip to the Barbary Coast 

By Mary BERENSON. (7s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY 


Longmans.) 


Constable.) 


Piers Plowman Histories 
Junior Book 3a: Further Stories from English History 
from 1066-1930. By MARGARET R. KeEary, G. M. 
FAULDING and PHYLLIS WRAGGE. (2s. 3d. Philip.) 
Buried Empires : the Earliest Civilizations of the Middle East 
By P. CARLETON. (10s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 
Scaling the Centuries 
By E. J. UrcH. (8s. 6d. net. Heath.) 
The League from Year to Year (1938) 
(1s. Geneva: Information Section, League of Nations ; 
London: Allen & Unwin.) 
America’s Road to Now 
By Prof. C. H. CoLeMAN and Prof. E. B. WESLEY. 
7s. 6d. net. Heath.) 
History in the Making 
Book 2: The Finds of Man. By HELEN M. MADELEY. 
(2s. 6d. Pitman.) 
The League Experiment 
By E. E. REYNOLDS. 
Nelson.) 
History of Great Britain, 55 B.C.-A.D. 1938 
By J. MACKINTOSH. (3s. Blackie.) 


(Discussion Books.) (2s. net. 
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The Defeat of War : Can Pacifism Achieve it ? 
By K. INGRAM. (3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


A Modern English-European History 
Book 2: 1878-1938. By H. R. ExELBY. (3s. Pitman.) 
A Dramatic History of England 
By Dr. L. pu GARDE PEacH. Vol. I: A.D. 900-1215. 
Vol. 2: A.D. 1265-1588. Vol. 3: A.D. 1605-IQo1. 
(Is. rod. each. Complete, 5s. net. University of 
London Press.) 
The Statesman’s Year-Book : Statistical and Historical Annual of 
the States of the World for the Year 1939 
Edited by Dr. M. EpsTEIN. (20s. net. Macmillan.) 
History Questions and Answers for School Certificate, 1603-1914 
By H. MoyseE-BarRTLeTT. (1s. Bell.) 
The Whig Supremacy, 1714-1760 
By B. Wiiiams. (The Oxford History of England.) 
(12s. 6d. net. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


MATHEMATICS 
Analytic Geometry 


By Prof. R. Woops. (10s. New York: Macmillan.) 
A Course in General Mathematics 
By Prof. C. H. Currier, Prof. E. E. Watson and 
Prof. J.S. FRAME. Revised Edition. (13s. New York: 
Macmillan.) 
A New Geometry for Schools 
By C. V. DURELL. (5s. 6d. Bell.) 
Essentials of Analytic Geometry 
By Prof. R. W. BRINK. (gs. net. 
London: D. Appleton-Century Co.) 
A Shorter School Geometry 
By W. J. WALKER. (4S. 
A First Geometry 
By C. G. HAYTER and M. J. G. HEARLEY. (Without 
Answers, 2s. 9d. With Answers, 3s. Harrap.) 
Teaching the New Arithmetic : What to Teach ; How to Teach it ; 
Provision for Professional Growth 
By Prof. G. M. WiLson, MILDRED B. STONE and 
Prof. C. O. DALRYMPLE. (McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education.) (18s. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 
Elementary Geometrical Exercises for Senior Schools 
Book 3. (1s. 8d. Pitman.) 
Intermediate Solid Geometry : being Chapters l-8 of ‘‘ Solid 
Geometry ”’ 
By L. Liners. 


New York and 


Mills & Boon.) 


(2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


MISCELLANY 
Train Your Speech : for Post-Primary Pupils 
By C. WARRELL. (Is. Grant Educational Co.) 
The Library and the Community 


By L. S. Jasr. (Discussion Books.) (2s. Nelson.) 
Swimming Complete 
By S. G. HEpDGEs. (8s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


Celluloid Safari : Filming Big Game from Cape to Cairo 
By S. GILLESPIE. (12s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
Speak Out ! the Commonsense of Elocution 
By A. Watson. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
(2s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
England’s Sea-Officers : the Story of the Naval Profession 
By Prof. M. LEwis. (10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
A Preparatory French Course 
By Dr. M. W. Murray and E. Casati. 
Rivingtons.) 
Petit Miroir de la Civilisation Française 
By Prof. F. DENOEU. (Heath’s Modern Language 
Series.) (4s. 6d. Heath.) 
Graduated German Free Composition 


(Is. gd. 


By E. R. C. Donati and A. H. PARKER. (2s. Bell.) 
Practice in Simple French Prose 
By MARGARET KENNEDY. (Is. 3d. Bell.) 
Le Mystére des Mousquetaires 
By Jutta TITTERTON. (1s. 9d. Arnold.) 
Scènes de la Vie Française 
By CLAIRE A. Roe and Prof. F. C. Roe. (2s. od. 
Longmans.) 
Contes Brefs 
By M. Creppr. (1s. 8d. Bell.) 
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MUSIC 
The Music of Poetry 
By A. H. Bopy. (Nelson’s Music Practice.) Teacher's 
Manual. (4s. 6d. Nelson.) 
Pageant of England’s Music 


By Dr. P. M. Younc. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge: 
Heffer.) 
PHILOSOPHY 
The Open Way: a Study in Acceptance 
By E. G. Howe and L. LE MEsuRIER. (8s. 6d. net. 


Methuen.) 
PSYCHOLOGY 

American Psychology before William James 
By J. W. Fay. ($2.50. New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Rutgers University Press.) 

Ocular Dominance in relation to Developmental Aphasia : Certain 
Facts and Interpretations arising out of an Investigation into 
Incidence of Reading Disability and the Nature of the Diffi- 
culties involved in such Disability 
By M. MAcCMEEKEN. With Appendix: Investigation 
into the Binocular Vision of a Series of Children with 
Reading Disability. By R. Sampson. (Publications of 
the W. H. Ross Foundation for the Study of Prevention 
of Blindness.) (2s. net. University of London Press.) 

Conscious Orientation : a Study of Personality Types in relation to 
Neurosis and Psychosis 
By Prof. J. H. VAN DER Hoop. Translated by Laura 
Hutton. (International Library of Psychology, 
Philosophy and Scientific Method.) (15s. net. Kegan 
Paul.) 

RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 

Pioneers of Religious Education 
By T. F. KInNLocn. (3s. 6d. net. 
Press.) 

The Devotional Use of the Bible 
By Dr. P. GREEN. (S.P.C.K. Educational Books.) 
(Paper, 1s. Cloth, 1s. gd. S.P.C.K.) 

I. Religious Education in Non-Provided Schools 

2. Religious Education : a Bibliography 
By G. W. SKEET. (Handbooks of Religious Education.) 
(No. 1, 1s. net. No. 2, gd. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

The School Hymn Book 
(Paper, 7d. Limp Cloth, rod. Cloth Boards, ts. 2d. 
Evans.) 

The Cambridgeshire Syllabus of Religious Teaching for Schools 


Oxford University 


Revised Edition, 1939. (2s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 
SCIENCE 
Weather in the Making 
By Dorotuy Fisk. (8s. 6d. net. Faber & Faber.) 


Patterns of Survival : an Anatomy of Life 
By J. H. BRADLEY. (7s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

Animals without Backbones : an Introduction to the Invertebrates 
By R. Bucuspaum. Second Impression. (18s. 6d. net. 
Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago Press ; London: 
Cambridge University Press.) 

General Science Test Papers 
By H. GoopBurRn. 

l. The Nature of Crystals 
By A. G. WARD. 

2. The Nature of the Atom 

3. The Wave Nature of the Electron 
By G. K. T. Conn. 
(Blackie’s Tracts on Recent Physics.) (3s. 6d. net each. 
Blackie.) 

Prehistoric Life 
By Prof. P. E. RayMonp. (21s. net. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. London: Hum- 
phrey Milford : Oxford University Press.) 

Who Invented the Telephone ? 
By W. AITKEN. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

Signposts to Science 
By C. M. LAMBERT and W. G. HAMMOND. Part 1: 
Properties of Matter, Energy, Heat and Light. Part2: 
Mechanics, Sound and Electricity. (3s. 6d. each. 
University of London Press.) 
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Everyday Biology : an Introduction to the Study of Life 
By Dr. C. P. SmitH. (3s. 6d. Bell.) 

Experiments in Warfare Chemistry : a Book of Experiments for 
Protection against Gas and Air Attacks 
By Dr. W. Kinttror. (Paper, 6s. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Massie Publishing Co.) 

Concise Flora of Britain: for the Use of Schools. 
Explanatory Illustrations and Keys to Identification 
By F. K. Makins. (4s. 6d. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

The Oxford Nature Readers 
By Dr. F. H. SHoosmitu. (Book 1. Limp Cloth, 
Is. 4d. Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d. Book 2. Limp Cloth, 
Is. 6d. Cloth Boards, 1s. 9d. Oxford University Press ; 
London: Humphrey Milford.) 

Einfihrung in die Chemie 
By Prof. P. H. Curts. (4s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Floral Morphology : a New Outlook, with special Reference to the 
Interpretation of the Gynaeceum 
By E. R. SAUNDERS. Vol.2. (10s. 6d.net. Cambridge: 
Heffer.) 

Nature Pictures : for Use in Schools 
(“ Permo ” framed, 2s. each. Religious Tract Society ; 
Lutterworth Press.) 

Intermediate Chemical Calculations 
By Prof. J. R. PARTINGTON and KATHLEEN STRATTON. 
(6s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

An Introduction to Animal Physiology 
By W. B. Yapp. (8s. 6d. net. 
Press.) 

The Children’s Zoo : a Book of Thirty-five Photographs 
Text by Lorna LEwis. (2s. 6d. Country Life.) 

A Pocket-Book of British Birds’ Eggs and Nests 
By C. A. HALL. (5s. net. Black.) 

Wonders of Modern Industry 
By R. S. Lyons. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

Looking at Life : an Introduction to Biology 
By A. M. S. CLARK and G. B. SMITH. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 


OFFICIAL AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
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French a German 


THE ALL-IN FRENCH COURSE 
By E. B. CRAMPTON, B.A. 
Provides ali the material needed by the pupil beginning French until he has passed his School 
Certificate Examination : Grammar, Translation, Free Composition, Poetry Comprehension, etc. 
650 pages. Cloth Gilt. 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH COMPOSITION 
By R. L. G. RITCHIE, D.Litt., LL.D., and J. M. MOORE, M.A. 
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For teachers who require fresh passages of similar type and difficulty Professor Ritchie has prepared 
« More Elementary French Composition.’’ Price 1s. 9d. 


NELSON’S FRENCH GRAMMAR 
By Professor R. L. G. RITCHIE 
“ Completely justifies the author's claims to present simply yet fully all the French Grammar 


that any British reader need know.’’—Scottish Educational Journal. 
356 pages. Cloth Gilt. 3s. 9d. 


HERNANI— VICTOR HUGO 
Edited by Professor D. O. EVANS, M.A. 
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284 pages. Cloth Gilt. 3s. 6d. 


A FIRST GERMAN COURSE 
Toa By Dr. M. SENFT 
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227 pages. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


THE BASIS AND ESSENTIALS OF GERMAN 
By CHARLES DUFF and RICHARD FREUND 
A first-class book for pupils who begin German late. 
‘“** The terrible German language.’ . . . is presented so clearly and logically as to rob it of half 
its terrors.’’—The Times Literary Supplement. 114 pages. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


“THE aim of this Journal is to promote the cause of 

the education of the people, by all means which 
appear to us to be of good promise, and in the pursuit of 
that aim we know no political bias. 
From our point of view the character- 
istic weakness of the progressive is an 
occasional touch of madness, and the 
characteristic weakness of the conservative is an occa- 
sional touch of stupidity. The latter seems to us quite 
well exemplified in a weekly production called Information, 
alternatively described as A gutde to current politics. In 
one of its numbers with which we have been favoured 
Information lets itself go on the subject of national 
education. To put the case in a nutshell, education has 
thus far proved a ghastly failure. An anonymous 
authority is quoted at considerable length, and sums up 
his proposed remedies. Among them we note that there 
must be legislation to improve the quality of the race— 
hardly within the province of education we fear, ‘‘ the 
immediate dismissal from school staffs of all faddists, 
extremists and ‘self-expressionists’’’, a return to 
“ sound religious teaching as opposed to mere ethical 
teaching ’’, and the suspension of school building for 
the next twenty years—this last bright idea being part 
of a general prejudice against recent re-organization. 
School history must be re-written. It must be patriotic, 
and must deal with kings and heroes, rather than with 
‘“ the struggle of the masses to free themselves from the 
bondage of the (so-called) ruling classes”. This is 
only Information’s way of saying that John Richard 
Green was wrong, after all, when he determined to 
discard ‘‘ drum-and-trumpet history ’’, and to write a 
history of the English people. Information is, we 
fear, misleadingly so called. It professes to convey 
information as to facts. It really conveys information 
about certain people’s opinions. It seems to us to be 
propaganda at its silliest. 


“Information "’ 
on National 
Education. 


"THE twenty-seventh annual report of the January 

Conference, which has become a national institution, 
is now available for the special benefit of persons who 
were unable to be present. The conference, as is 


well known, has become inseparably associated with 
University College, London, which for 


ine danuary the twenty-second time has extended 

Conference of . cote 
Educational its generous hospitality. The main 
Associations, theme of this year’s conference was the 


function of the university. Several 
meetings were devoted to this important topic, including 
the meeting at which Lord Macmillan delivered his 
presidential address. Among other addresses reported 
in full are those of Sir Will Spens on the relation between 
the work of secondary schools and universities, and of 
Dr. C. F. Strong on Education and Democracy. When 
one realizes that, of the fifty-three affiliated institutions, 
no fewer than forty-three held meetings at University 
College during conference week, one is quite prepared 
to find that many of the reports are in the nature of 
abstracts, and that the subjects discussed present a rich 
variety. The report, published at the Conference Office, 
29 Gordon Square, W.C.1, at 4s. 6d. net, will probably 
be of interest for a long time to come, as representing 
what people were thinking and saying about education 
in the year 1939. 


HE National Union of Teachers have issued, in the 
form of a sixpenny pamphlet, a number of 
addresses delivered at the Llandudno Conference held 
earlier in the present year. They have 
done so partly because addresses 
given at sectional meetings, though 
often containing suggestive contribu- 
tions to the discussion of educational problems, receive 
less publicity than those given at ordinary sessions of 
the conference. The first three addresses, under the 
heading ‘‘ Towards a System ”, are those given by 
Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, Mr. G. Tomlinson and Mrs. Elsie 
Parker—the latter two of which were, however, in the 
nature of brief and breezy comments on Mr. Lindsay’s 
prepared utterance. We like in particular Mrs. Parker's 
remark that she had never known a Minister of a Depart- 
ment to admit so frankly the weaknesses and deficiencies 
of the service of which he is in charge. We observe that 
the Executive of the Union are careful to state that the 


Some 
Stimulating 
Addresses. 
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responsibility for the views expressed in the addresses 
is that of the speakers only. Indeed, some of the views 
expressed are all the more interesting because they are 
quite opposed to the official view. 


“THE prompt arrangements made by the Board and 

local authorities to safeguard the salaries and 
superannuation of those who serve with the Forces of the 
Crown will give general satisfaction. 
In 1914 legislation had to be rushed 
through to announce that the pensions 
benefits of primary teachers would not 
be adversely affected. In August, 1914, there were no 
Burnham Committees and no national salary scales, and 
teachers enlisted without knowing what provision would 
be made to safeguard them against loss. The regulations 
recently issued enable local authorities to make up the 
difference between service pay and normal salary ; and 
such payments will rank for grant. It is also provided 
that, in the event of war, enlisted teachers will count 
their war service for pension. Those who are called up 
on the reserve or for short training are also similarly 
protected. 


Teachers and 
Service with 
the Forces. 


A CCORDING to the Concise Oxford Dictionary, a 

dilemma is ‘‘a position that leaves only a choice 
between equal evils.” The question whether compulsory 
military training should be taken before 
or after the university or professional 
course satisfies this definition. That the 
student should be permitted to impale himself on either 
horn is a tribute to private judgment but fails to solve 
all the difficulties. One step that might be taken officially 
and immediately is to give the Senior Division of the 
Officers’ Training Corps proper military status as part 
of the Territorial Army. When the O.T.C. was estab- 
lished in 1909 there was strong opposition to any form 
of compulsory military service, though, at Cambridge, 
immediately before the War, an attempt was made to 
introduce compulsory military service for university 
students. The association of the senior divisions in 
universities with the junior division in public schools 
has had an unfortunate effect in relation to the status 
of cadets. Training in the senior division is highly 
specialized and there is no reason why its work should not 
receive the fullest official recognition. The defects of 
the present organizations were revealed during the War, 
but, as there is now a mobilization scheme for the senior 
division, these will not recur during wartime. 


Military 
Training. 


NOTHER reform that should be demanded by 
universities 1s the provision of highly organized 
officer-training, during the compulsory period for 
university students who have gained 
O.T.C. certificates and for other quali- 
fied militiamen. The War Office 
appears to be incapable of understanding the intensive 
education required by officers in modern warfare. Some 
interesting evidence on this question is provided by 
Colonel Lawrence, the uncrowned king of Arabia, in his 
published letters, and he asked his correspondent, 


Training for 
Officers. 
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Captain Liddell Hart, to give his message to the world. 
“ I feel a fundamental, crippling incuriousness about 
our officers. Too much body and too little head. The 
perfect general should know everything in heaven and 
earth.” Lawrence lived up to his own high standard. 
He was even able to doctor a sick camel! He represents 
the beau idéal of a university trained officer, of whom 
Oxford may be proud. 


a THIS is the happy warrior!” As counterpart to 

Lawrence, another Oxford man, a Rhodes 
Scholar, Kingsley Fairbridge, helped to win the victories 
of peace by the establishment of the 
Fairbridge Farm Schools, originally in 
Western Australia. In these schools 
boys are trained as citizens of the Empire. The Duke of 
Gloucester, presiding at the annual meeting of the 
Fairbridge Farm Schools (Incorporated), paid tribute to 
the social and imperial importance of the enterprise. 
He reported that the Society was sending to Australia or 
Canada over 300 children annually. Earlier in the year, 
he had inspected a party of children about to embark 
for the Molong Fairbridge Farm School in New South 
Wales. Mr. R. B. Bennett, K.C., in moving the adoption 
of the report, stressed the duty of the mother country 
with ‘‘a quarter of the world’s surface under our flag ” 
to contribute to the population overseas. “‘ If others 
look on it with envy we should begin to understand 
the reason why.”’ 


Fairbridge 
Farm Schools. 


“THE time spent in the sixth form is the culmination 

of school life, and the boy or girl who has never 
arrived at the sixth has missed what should be the best 
that the secondary school has to offer. 
The importance of this well-known fact, 
as it affects the education of girls, is 
brought out in a ‘‘ Memorandum on Sixth Form Life and 
Work in Girls’ Secondary Schools”, issued by the 
Association of Assistant Mistresses. Many pamphlets 
and reports have appeared bearing upon examination 
work in the sixth form. But the leading feature of this 
memorandum is the special attention bestowed upon the 
needs of girls who are neither preparing for college or 
the Civil Service, nor wishing to take up commercial 
work, but intend after staying at school for a year 
or two, to follow some occupation which does not 
necessitate further examinations. The best ways of 
meeting the mental needs of such girls are carefully 
discussed, as well as the contribution which they can 
make to the general life of the school—much to their 
own advantage as well as to that of the school. We 
cordially agree with the attitude taken up in this 
memorandum toward the non-examination members of 
the sixth form, many of whom are destined to become 
excellent citizens. 


The Sixth Form 
in Girls’ Schools. 


W E are glad to see that the question of large classes 

in secondary schools has been once more raised 
in Parliament. Mr. T. E. Harvey, member for the Com- 
bined Northern Universities, elicited the fact that the 
number of classes over thirty has increased in proportion 


— ee 
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to the increase in the total number of all classes. The 
Board do not consider that any 

neers special action is called for, but this is 
Schools. surely a short-sighted view. The ex- 


planation that large classes are allowed 
only after inquiry by Inspectors and that ‘ wastage ” 
occurs during the school year suggests that in the 
Board's view thirty is the normal size of a class. The 
Board ought to refuse permission for any classes to be 
formed with more than thirty pupils. In regard to the 
individual needs of pupils we believe that twenty-five 
is the highest number permissible for efficient teaching ; 
and that, in School Certificate Forms especially, any 
Increase beyond that figure leads to unnecessary strain 
both on teacher and on pupils. 


“THE Physical Training and Recreation Act was 
passed in July, 1937, and in the same month the 
National Fitness Council published a paper on “ First 
Steps ” in the campaign for physical 
fitness. Since then there has been a 
definite move forward, but there are 
still people who do not understand why such a campaign 
was needed nor what it isaimingat. Fortheirinformation 
the Council have now issued a fourpenny pamphlet 
entitled “ The National Fitness Campaign ”, designed 
to give a brief account of the progress so far made. 
The purpose of the campaign was explained in a White 
Paper issued before the Act was passed. The aim is not 
merely to secure that children and young persons should 
perform certain exercises, but also to inculcate a wider 
realization that physical fitness has a vital part to play 
in promoting a healthy mind and human happiness. 
The Council are well aware that their campaign is only 
one means among many of securing the object they have 
in view. In some cases we fear it 1s not the most 
important of these means. Physical training is of no 
benefit to a child who is consistently under-nourished. 
The sad facts as to nutrition, especially in certain areas, 
are made known in the publications of the Children’s 
Minimum Council, and particularly in Sir John Orr's 
pamphlet * Not Enough Food for Fitness ”’. 


National 
Fitness. 


PUBLIC schools are a law unto themselves. Cherishing 
their own independence, they cannot appeal in 

the day of adversity to the Government or to the local 
education authorities. The Govern- 

Some Reflections. ment, however, is entitled to intervene 
if these important national institutions 

are threatened with extinction. A short time ago 
St. Bees School in Cumberland proposed to close its 
doors, a fate from which it was saved by its old boys and 
other interests. Every public school closed or curtailed 
probably means an increase in public expenditure on 
education in the long run. A ha’porth of Government 
tar may be well spent to save the ship. That tar might 
take the form of a scholarship system promoted by the 
Board of Education—not based, we hope, on competitive 
examinations. The subject is soimportant in the national 
interest, that a Royal Commission might well be appointed 
for its consideration. Harassing economics tend to 
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depress the vitality of any institution and soon reach 
their limit. Let us always remember that the diff- 
culties of public schools are largely due to extraneous 
causes. 


“THE summer number of Oxford, the magazine of the 
Oxford Society, gives an illustration of the new 
Physics Laboratory in the Parks, the architects being 
Messrs. Lanchester, Lodge & Davis. 
Their design was selected from drawings 
of three major university buildings by 
the architects for exhibition at the Royal Academy. 
“ Whatever individuals may think of it,” Oxford com- 
ments, ‘‘ it has received the imprimatur of our premier 
artistic authority.” The architects are also responsible 
for the new Physical Chemistry Laboratory, endowed by 
Lord Nuffield with £100,000, of which {£70,000 will be 
spent on the building, and £30,000 on equipment. The 
facilities offered by these laboratories for research in 
physics and physical chemistry should be fully used in 
connexion with the Nuffield benefaction for medical 
research. This issue of Oxford gives an interesting 
account by Sir Cyril Norwood of the Edward Grey 
Institute of Field Ornithology, now housed in its own 
building provided by the University and possessing a 
nest-egg of £3,000, the balance of the fund collected to 
commemorate one of Oxford’s greatest Chancellors. 


“ Oxford.” 


[HOSE who cannot make the proud claim to be 
alumni of Oxford University experience some 
difficulty in ascertaining what that University is thinking 
and doing. Propaganda is not included 
Oxford Science. among the subjects of study at Oxford. 
In particular, the scientific world is 
interested in the developments made possible by the 
Nuffield benefaction. Oxford Science, a new magazine, 
removes the reproach in some measure. The February 
issue, No. 2, publishes a letter from Dr. L. J. Witts, the 
Nuffield Professor of Clinical Medicine, on the subject 
of medical education and research. Dr. Witts starts 
with the emphatic statement that ‘ there are still far too 
many morons taking up the study of medicine ”. Is 
this not a reflection on the entrance examinations con- 
ducted by Oxford and other universities ? He adds that 
the only Curriculum Committee of any value will be 
one composed of non-medical people. Is this not a 
reflection on the common intelligence of the medical 
profession ? Finally, he protests against the suggestion 
of a ‘‘ School for Research Students ” on the ground 
that “ research workers are born and not made ”. Is 
this not a reflection on our whole system of education 
and training ? 


M ASTERS of Arts at Oxford enjoy the traditional 
right to assemble in Congregation. Why should 
not the students have their “ Parliament ” ? “The 
Oxford Parliament has held its first 

‘* Oxford eee “ps ee 
Parliament,’ meeting,’ says The Times, “and 
carried out its business with commend- 
able dispatch.” The first measure was, perhaps 
appropriately, of an academic character “ to think out 
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and formulate the purpose in modern society of the 
institutions of Oxford ”. In the second measure, Pass 
Moderations were condemned. Ruskin College demanded 
an examination of the means of scholarship winners. 
This was accepted without opposition. At the evening 
session, an improved medical service was discussed. 
Women students asked for various reforms, including 
leave from college in the evening until midnight without 
special permission, and others making for equality of 
treatment with men students. This ‘‘ general meeting ” 
method of dealing with contentious questions offers 
some advantages over small committees. Oxford has 
set a good example in using this procedure without 
verbosity or irrelevance. 


THE death of Mr. S. L. Loney, Chairman of Convoca- 

tion of the University of London, occurred on 
May 16. Controversy has arisen on the question of the 
election of his successor. The Deputy 


PAnR Chairman, Prof. G. B. Jeffery, sum- 
Canvecation: moned an extraordinary meeting for 


July 18 to elect the new Chairman. At 
the adjourned meeting of Convocation on June 20, 
strong exception was taken to this action. Mr. Lloyd 
Humberstone has lodged petitions to H.M. in Council, 
as Visitor of the University, praying that the election 
should be postponed until the ordinary meeting in 
October, one of his arguments being that under the 
Statutes, the Deputy Chairman has no power to convene 
an extraordinary meeting, this power being reserved to 
the Chairman. Two candidates for the Chairmanship 
were nominated—Canon J. A. Douglas and Mr. 
Charles R. King, the former being supported by the 
Graduates’ Association. A third candidate, Sir Robert 
Pickard, at present Vice-Chancellor, was duly nominated 
but withdrew his name. 


THE foregoing bald statement fails to explain the 
strong feeling roused by this election. In the 
election addresses issued by the Graduates’ Association 
and by Mr. Charles R. King, some clues 
will be discovered. Mr. King’s address 
is a strong attack on the Graduates’ 
Association. ‘‘ The subscription to this Association is 
2s. 6d.,” he states, “and in 1936 the income from 
subscriptions was about £7.” Members of Convocation 
who are accustomed to receive the advice of the Associa- 
tion during elections, including elections for the Senate 
and for the University seat in Parliament, are entitled 
to ask who is the real author of this advice. Mr. King 
examines this question critically. Evidence is also 
proffered by the Graduates’ Association. Their circular 
states that a meeting of the Council of the Association 
was held on May 22. The Council’s first choice was 
Lord Dawson, the distinguished physician, who was 
unable to accept nomination. Subsequently, a circular 
dated May 31 was issued in favour of Canon Douglas, 
who was recommended on the ground of his long 
experience of the administration of the University. 
He “ would fill the Chair of Convocation with supreme 
dignity, impartiality and great good humour”. 


The Graduates’ 
Association. 
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“THE extraordinary meeting of Convocation of 

July 19 was a lawyer’s holiday. Several eminent 
K.C’s, including Dr. Heber Hart, Mr. Linton Thorp and 
Mr. J. H. Morgan addressed the House 
on the question of the validity of the 
election. A resolution that the House 
be adjourned was lost by a majority of 149 to 128. 
Canon J. A. Douglas was elected with 3,920 votes 
against 1,542 votes for Mr. Charles King, but his election 
is subject to an appeal to the Visitor, as to the validity 
of the election, on the petition of the Deputy-Chairman, 
Professor G. B. Jeffery, on behalf of Convocation. The 
Deputy-Chairman explained that, in view of the refusal 
of the Clerk of Convocation to act in the matter, he 
authorized the issue of the voting papers after con- 
sidering Counsel's opinion, but that, a few days later, he 
received Counsel's opinion that his authority to summon 
an extraordinary meeting was “open to doubt”. 
Canon Douglas gave an undertaking that he would not 
act as Chairman of Convocation, except in emergency, 
pending the decision of the Visitor. 


Extraordinary 
Meeting. 


A?! the assembly of faculties at University College, 

London, the Provost, Sir Allen Mawer, revealed 
plans for evacuating the college in the event of war 
mainly to University College, Aberyst- 
wyth. Oxford, Cambridge and Sheffield 
will also offer hospitality. Presumably 
this drastic policy was undertaken under official advice. 
During the last war our universities and colleges, to their 
lasting honour, sent most of their students in the direction 
of France, Gallipoli and Mesopotamia. Doubtless, if the 
grim necessity arises, history will repeat itself. Inter 
arma, silent leges. There is a large body of women 
students at University College, but the indications are 
that women will take an active part in any new war. 
Sir Henry Dale, who presented the certificates, recalled 
that Thomas Campbell found inspiration for the founda- 
tion of the University of London from German univer- 
sities. “The foundation of University College meant a 
great renewal and reformation of academic ideals in 
England and brought freedom for unhampered research 
and enterprise.” The whirligig of time brings in its 
revenges. May England in its turn renew academic ideals 
in the German universities ! 


University 
College. 


AFTER many alarms and excursions, it has been 

decided not to make any change at present in the 
date of the School Certificate examination. It will be 
remembered that, when the question of 


oe holidays with pay first became a live 
Examination, issue, it was thought that the examina- 


tion ought to be removed altogether 
from the holiday tract, and a date in the late autumn 
was suggested. The opinion of teachers generally was 
that, if the date had to be changed, November would be 
the best time. But this might have involved altering 
both the school year and the university year. In 
coming to a decision, the Council was undoubtedly 
influenced by the result of a questionnaire issued by the 
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Joint Four to 1,400 headmasters and headmistresses. 
Of the 1,032 replies received, 769 expressed the opinion 
that the present date of the examinations does not 
seriously interfere with the extension and organization 
of holidays with pay. This seems to us to be a wise 
decision. It can easily be modified later if difficulties 
are found to be greater than is now thought, and, indeed, 
the Council has expressed its willingness to reconsider 
the question at any time in the light of any fresh evidence 
that may be forthcoming. 


“THE programme of broadcasts to schools for the next 
school year has just been issued, and contains, 
besides outlines of the actual programmes, in which 
s no considerable changes have been 
chool R : i 
Broadcasting. introduced, a number of interesting 
comments on the general subject of 
school broadcasting. It is freely admitted, and indeed 
emphasized, that no broadcast talk can take the place 
of the interplay of personality between teacher and 
pupil. Yet the broadcast talk may have a true function 
and a real value as an element in the teaching process. 
A travel talk by one who has travelled far, or a finished 
rendering of music or song or story or spoken verse 
supplies something that the teacher cannot usually give. 
No kind of school is forgotten in the scheme. The 
infant, junior, senior and secondary schools receive 
attention in accordance with their special needs. So also 
do the rural school, the special school and the juvenile 
instruction centre. The number of listening schools 
now runs to nearly ten thousand. A very important 
general point is that the radio is now a settled feature 
of civilized life, and that children are being trained at 
school to make the best kind of use of a powerful 
instrument of culture and relaxation. 


WE have received the eighth annual report of The 
Pilgrim Trust. As the operations of the Trust 
include much valuable help to the general cause of adult 
The Pilgrim education, it is appropriate that we 
Tria. should take the opportunity of making 

a comment. The Pilgrim Trust was 

founded in 1930 by Mr. E. S. Harkness, of New York, 
as a gift to Great Britain “in hopes that such a gift, 
wisely applied, may assist, not only in tiding over the 
present time of difficulty, but in promoting her future 
well-being ’’. Grants are made to social work, settle- 


ments and other institutions, and the Trustees give- 


special consideration to social service clubs and centres 
for the unemployed. They also assist various schemes 
for the preservation of the countryside, for the restoration 
of ancient buildings and national monuments, and for 
the care of archives. As the investments controlled by 
the Trustees amount to a sum of about two million 
pounds, their power to help causes covered by the legal 
word “ charitable ” is of national importance, and this 
report of benefactions conferred during the year 1938 
—a report made all the more interesting because of its 
numerous illustrations—shows how well and truly the 
Trustees have discharged their functions. 
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“THE National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, which is celebrating its fifty-fifth birth- 

day this month, is making use of the occasion to remind 
the public that during that period it has 

The N.S.P.C.C. given a helping hand to 5,000,000 boys 
and girls. It now helps 120,000 

children a year, and its work ranges from carrying sick 
children to hospitals for treatment and aiding worn-out 
mothers to get a restful holiday to bringing cases of 
serious ill-treatment before the Courts for prosecution. 
Although during the past year nearly 80,000 neglected 
children, and more than 11,000 children who were ill- 
treated by their parents, received help, prosecution is the 
last resort—less than I per cent of the households 
concerned. In other cases advice or warning was suffi- 
cient. Beginning its work with a shelter in Bloomsbury, 
the Society has now 3,389 centres and a staff of 271 
inspectors. In its early days it encountered opposition 
from magistrates, employers of labour and even from 
some church dignitaries, but now its early opponents 
have become its best friends, and the general public is 
sympathetic and helpful. We are sure that all our readers 
will wish the Society a further long career of usefulness. 


R. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER has, in his 
public announcements, done much to cement the 
friendship between the English and American peoples, 
and his article in the special American 
supplement to the Daily Telegraph, 
while in some respects a little critical, 
was a valuable comment on vital matters. It is futile, he 
said, to ask for co-operation between two peoples, 
separated by more than 3,000 miles of ocean, who have 
none but merely nominal knowledge of each other’s 
history. In particular, the story of the building of the 
Federal Government of the United States is of the utmost 
importance at present, for it was a laboratory experiment 
in the great undertaking which now confronts the whole 
world—that of establishing a permanent and orderly 
organized society of nations, on a new adaptation and 
application of the federal principle. To-day it is clear 
that everything for which the democratic nations fought 
in the Great War isin danger. What are the democracies 
going to do about it ? Have they the moral courage, the 
intelligence and the leadership to carry on for another 
two or three hundred years the progress which was being 
made, or will they tamely submit to being conquered, 
not by military war, but by threats and by the terror 
which threats inspire, as well as by economic penetra- 
tion? The most difficult task in the world is to make 
human beings think. The English-speaking peoples 
seem to regard thinking as something remote and 
unpractical. The democratic peoples must recognize 
their community of interest and ideals and must proceed 
to organize a world-wide society of nations, controlling 
the gain-seeking instinct by principles of morals and 
public service. This is a call which all should heed. 


America and 
Ourselves. 


“THE average Englishman still associates co-education 
with cranks. Yet it has been remarkably success- 
ful in Quaker schools and at least one county (Middlesex) 
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has developed its secondary schools on the co-educational 
system. Lord Horder took the occasion 
of Parents’ Day at Bedales to express 
his firm belief in the system, a belief 
confirmed by his experience in the consulting room. 
Unfortunately co-education depends in this country 
on opportunity and not on a clear-cut policy of 
administration. Local education authorities may build 
a new secondary school as a mixed school if the 
accommodation does not exceed 300, but, if the school 
expands considerably beyond those limits, the sexes are 
usually segregated into two schools. And as for mixed 
boarding schools, in England, these are available only for 
the children of the well-to-do. The plain fact is that in 
England there is no coherent thought about co-education 
and no consistent policy about it. 


Co-education 


HE artist does not count in Britain; he is not, 
except perhaps in Whitechapel, in touch with the 
people and the people are not interested in him. In 
fact, art is popularly never thought of 
as something closely connected with 
life. Hence on reading in Progressive 
Education an article describing the Federal Art Projects 
of New York City, Wisconsin and New Mexico, one is 
struck by the brilliant idea of enlisting artists to fight 
unemployment and falling trade by giving them salaried 
work (which takes them from the ranks of the unem- 
ployed) and using them to do frescoes, statues, to start 
museums of folk art and to take art classes among the 
juvenile unemployed, and crippled children who learn 
to enjoy and to practise some form of art. America 
recognizes the importance of art to society because she 
regards it as one of the golden keys for democracy. 
But has any English Government ever put a single artist 
to creative work among the people in Britain during 
times of depression or prosperity ? 


“THIS is an extraordinary world. That, of course, has 

been said before, but it will serve to introduce a 
note on a recent joint meeting of the Chemical, Physical 
and Meteorological Societies. To begin 
with, there was, for scientists, extra- 
ordinary agreement on the matter in 
hand, a discussion of conditions in the upper—the very 
much upper—air. Experts in different branches of these 
sciences gave accounts of many recent researches in 
their various fields, and the agreement was so unanimous 
that listening to their successive contributions was like 
seeing the pieces of a very complicated jigsaw puzzle 
being fitted together to make a clear picture. One 
section of the picture had to do with temperature, and 
what became evident was that starting from the earth’s 
surface the temperature decreases fairly regularly to a 
height of about seven miles, then it remains constant 
for another seven miles or so when it rises again to about 
130°F. at thirty miles, to again decrease to ground 
temperature at about sixty miles. Above this minimum 
it apparently rises again continuously so that at about 
200 miles it is of the order of 2,000°F. ! Hot, isn’t it? 
Several obvious comments might be made, but we leave 
them as an exercise for the reader. 


Art and 
Democracy. 


The Upper 
Air. 
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(CARDIFF'S reputation as a progressive local 

authority has not been increased by the revelations 
that have been made about the feeding of necessitous 
school-children in the area. According 
to the Western Mail of June ro the 
Board of Education has criticized 
the deficiencies disclosed. The local 
authority does not undertake the work of feeding these 
pupils but delegates it to sub-contractors. A recent 
inspection revealed that of the thirteen feeding centres 
one was situated in a converted stable, another in a 
garage, and a third in a basement. Complaints of 
unwashed dishes and unpalatable food were also revealed. 
Drastic reforms are evidently required and the local 
authority has embarked on these without delay. But 
it is futile to launch an attack as one member did on the 
Board's inspectors for carrying out their duty fearlessly. 
The Board’s letter advising the local authority of these 
criticisms was only circulated to the whole of the Com- 
mittee after protests by several members; the con- 
sequent publicity has however expedited the necessary 
reform. 


Feeding 
Cardiff’s 
Schoolchildren. 


[HERE is some strong criticism in the report in 

regard to the arrangements for publishing the 
examination results. In accordance with a long- 
established Irish practice, the Ministry 
issues pass lists giving the examination 
numbers of the candidates with the 
actual marks obtained in each subject ; 
the names of the schools and of the pupils are not 
included, but undesirable comparisons are, it seems, made 
by parents and the general public, often without a proper 
understanding of the limitations of the evidence. The 
committee suggest that the results should be made 
known in the form of a list of passes, credits and distinc- 
tions, and be supplied to the principal and staff of each 
school with only the particulars of the individual school 
included. 


Northern Ireland 
Certificate 
Results. 


AJOINT committee of the Northern Ireland branches 
of the A.M.A. and the Association of Assistant 
Mistresses have published an interesting report on the 
Ministry's Certificate examinations. 
The report lays special emphasis on the 
need for a proper regulation of home- 
work ; a homework time-table to cover 
classes up to and including the junior Certificate 
stage should be a compulsory part of the school 
organization, and the time allowance in these junior 
forms should be graded up to a maximum of two 
hours a night for not more than five nights per week. 
Candidates should not be allowed to enter for the junior 
Certificate until they have completed the necessary 
course of study extending over three years in a secondary 
school ; and, once a pupil has gained the Certificate, he or 
she should not be allowed to enter a second time without 
the Ministry’s special permission. The junior examina- 
tion is, in the committee’s opinion, too superficial, and it 
seems possible for pupils to pass in nearly all subjects 
without possessing a really sound knowledge of them. 


Northern Ireland 
Certificate 
Examinations. 
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RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


By R. A. RAVEN, M.A., Goldsmiths’ College, London 


[T is not very long since conviction finally prevailed 

in western countries that universal education 
should be the rule. Before that (1870 in England) there 
were many schools and in most of them the aim of 
education was religious instruction. Bible-reading was 
the high road to the Christian life, and the power to 
read was the high-road to Bible-reading. With reading 
went, as a natural concomitant, “ writing ”, and the 
power to reckon ; and perhaps the only thing that can 
be said for the epoch of payment by results is that the 
three R’s gained in confidence and strength. The next 
advance, after the withdrawal of the system of payment 
by results, and just about in time for the new foundation 
of our secondary school system, was an advance in 
method ; and, at the beginning of this century, teachers 
began to think out methods of teaching English, modern 
languages, Latin, geography, history, mathematics and 
the rest. Some of that method-thinking has not been 
superseded ; few people seem to have found anything 
different to be done—e.g. in English—since the first 
thinkers ; though indeed elaboration and what may be 
called ‘stunting ’’ have introduced refinements into 
sections of the teaching. From method, teachers seem 
next to have begun to go deeper down, to consider the 
nature of the child ; often it was by studying a caricature 
that we learned to treat the normal; it was by dealing 
with abnormal children that Madame Montessori began 
to influence our treatment of the normal; it was by 
dealing with children who had come up against the law, 
and could be termed “ delinquent ”, that Homer Lane 
influenced our practice, and few people have had more 
influence than Lane and Montessori on our modern 
dealings with children. Baden-Powell, on the other 
hand, understanding intimately the nature of boys, 
founded the Scout movement, with immense inter- 
national success, a movement which was soon adopted 
by their sisters and spread all over the world. These 
influences, however, were soon to be purged and 
justified by the flood of new psychology which poured 
all over the world from the fountain-head of Vienna. 
So that now our ideals, which in the old days before 
1870 were undoubtedly to mould the child and make 
him what he ought to be, are much more to withdraw 
and allow him to develop on his own lines, and, in the 
phrase of Edmond Holmes, to “ foster growth ”. 

To-day, politics have altered the situation all over the 
world. The Germans have set the example of training 
their young in the way in which the Nazi system requires 
that they should go. They more than others are 
possessed of “ that habit of treading in ruts and trooping 
in companies which men share with sheep”. We 
naturally want all our young people to be keen democrats 
and to be prepared to do as much for Democracy as the 
young German for Nazi-ism. But direct instruction is 
almost the worst way to achieve this, and much that is 
written about training young citizens in the schools 
may for that reason be at once discredited. The trouble, 


however, is that, just when we are learning to give the 
child some real freedom in the school and learning to 
apply the best of the new psychology, the Germans, 
better equipped for that task than any one else, have 
begun to take away that freedom and, what is worse, 
to take it away and then to try for quick results. 
We must not be corrupted, nor hope for quick results. 
Probably, the best results of twenty years of public and 
compulsory education in this country can be found in 
the cheerfulness and law-abidingness of our people. 

Should we then deplore the number of educational 
journals, all more or less in competition with one another, 
which are used by countless English writers for the 
exploiting of ideas of their own? I fancy not; to the 
French we appear always to be des originaux, and our 
philosophy, never far below the surface, leads us to 
think and then to write out our thoughts in a multiplicity 
of articles, and there is much to be said for as many 
people as possible doing their thinking on paper. We 
have no quarrel with those journals occupied with the 
technique of teaching certain subjects: the Science 
Masters’ journal, the journal of the Mathematical 
Association, of the Modern Languages Association, of 
the English Association, &c.; nor indeed with those 
professional journals by which certain parts of the teach- 
ing profession get their news heard: the A.M.A., and 
the journals of the N.U.T. and N.A.S., &c. But even 
here there are pages devoted to purely ideal education, 
and these naturally show some similarity which even 
rival somewhat the pages of those educational journals 
which are purely educational, and represent neither a 
teaching subject nor a class of teachers. There is no 
question that this multiplicity of sources of educational 
thinking is confusing ; that few people can be subscribers 
to more than one or two journals at a time, and that 
the rival thinkers only cut their own throats. If we 
could be properly aware of what the leading tendency 
in national education is at the moment, and could pool 
all our reflections in one central journal, how admirable ! 
The difficulty in this would be to be unanimously aware 
in which direction the ship of national education is 
moving. Certain sea-marks are passed—the Hadow 
reports, the Spens report, &c. But groups of us are 
sharply divided; alas! English people are prone to 
nostrums—des originaux. Some are Rudolf Steinerites, 
others P.N.E.U. supporters; others again Daltonites, 
and so on. Could we be unanimous and united? and, 
even if unanimous, could our energies be harnessed 
together by some great leader ? 

On the other hand, does education really progress ? 
Certainly things do not always advance very rapidly. 
In some journals, month after month, new writers tackle 
old subjects, and reach the same results as many who 
have previously done their thinking—pen in hand—over 
the same problems. Perhaps this is the best way'to train 
our reformers. It is good to read of young teachers 
coming up excitedly to the surface and with new eyes 
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seeing the landscape with which older teachers have long 
been familiar. However slowly and unwillingly it may 
move, the world of education is not purely static, and the 
landscape is never quite the same. 

What then is the prospect ? that we shall go on being 
flooded with a multiplicity of educational journals, that 
no one will read carefully more than one or two of these, 
and that we shall be distracted as much as ever ? I fear 
that is likely. Unity is highly desirable; but unity can 
be achieved only at the cost of dropping our own 
individuality. __ 

There is only one thing certain, that, whatever may 
happen in Germany, what is taught in our schools is 
not necessarily learnt. Our children are not likely to 
change in a hurry, and the chances of boring them by 
ramming political theories down their throats are as 
strong as ever they were. One thing, however, is new : 
the number of people who are sufficiently well educated 
to begin to grasp all our problems and discuss them is 
far larger than it used to be. This may be the cause of 
the world’s malaise. But to the totalitarian this is 
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probably a great disaster ; to the democrat it is nothing 
of the kind. The totalitarian would like quantities oí 
people who will do obediently as they are told: 


“ Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die.” 


To the democrat, certainly to the Englishman, this is now 
blasphemy, and, if the population figures were not so 
disquieting, we might argue that the best thing that the 
democracies could do would be to breed and spread 
their peoples all over the globe. So things will not 
change much. It looks as if the English-speaker may 
have to fight for his beliefs; he has never been too 
reluctant about that, and he would win. But at a 
ghastly cost ; and the prospect of seeing another genera- 
tion deprived of its best, just as we are beginning to 
survive the losses of the last war, is indeed grim. But 
at this moment there is no war; may the moment 
spread to be an epoch ! for I do not feel that democracy 
can preach better than by the simple method of setting 
a good example to the world. 


THE CHARLOTTE MASON METHODS IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By H. W. HOUSEHOLD, M.A., Formerly Secretary for Education to the Gloucester County Council 


DUCATION is very seldom all that it might be. 
There will always be complaints. If the theory is 
sound the practice will disappoint. No method can be 
fool-proof where the human element plays so great a 
part. But, beyond question, that which is could be 
brought nearer to that which might be than it is in most 
schools to-day. It would need, it 1s true, something of 
a revolution to convert the classroom into the place of 
joyous effort that it ought to be, but it is time that we 
played the revolutionary with determination, and set 
about sweeping away a number of fusty and out-of-date 
beliefs and traditions and practices that have rooted 
themselves there these last hundred years. For they 
made their first appearance in the old bookless elementary 
school with its low ideals, its huge classes and its payment 
by results. When schools are bookless and classes huge, 
the oral lesson and the methods of formal discipline 
cannot be avoided; and, when inspectors are let loose 
to assess results, the successful imparting of a quantum 
of information tends to become the goal. The baleful 
heritage of those early days has been handed down from 
generation to generation of teachers and children, and 
so it comes about that training colleges to this day 
devote much energy and talent to preparing their 
students to give clever lessons, to question skilfully and 
elicit answers, to cover blackboards with able summaries, 
to dictate notes and explain the obvious, and in general 
to do a great deal that their pupils could be set with 
much greater profit to do for themselves. Hence, too, 
the assumption, that children do not naturally wish to 
learn, and that they cannot deal with books unless these 
have been specially prepared for them both in content 
and in language. 


These methods and the results to which they lead 
have been freely criticized in recent years, but they 
persist with very little change. The latest indictment 
comes from beyond the Atlantic, where in the schools 
and colleges of Pennsylvania a searching inquiry has 
been conducted under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. There 
as here, it appears, ‘‘ Lectures and lessons proceed with 
a flow as steady and inexorable as time,” regardless of 
the fact that ‘‘ knowledge is, in the main, gained from 
sources other than the teaching staff.”’ ‘‘ Generally 
speaking,” the report continues, “‘ it is observation and 
books, and the casual commerce of mind with mind that 
bring to the student his serviceable store of knowledge.” 

There was much the same tale a few years ago when 
an inquiry was conducted by the Board of Education 
into the teaching of history in the London elementary 
schools. “The almost invariable practice in the lower 
classes,” we are told, ‘‘ is the oral lesson. The teacher 
is the narrator pure and simple.—Even in the upper 
classes the oral lesson is still supreme. When a child 
has mastered the mechanical difficulties of reading, 
books are the best source from which to obtain infor- 
mation.” 

Under such conditions it is hardly surprising that an 
eminent professor should have been moved to declare 
that “ Our English children are not consumed with 
anxiety to learn anything: least of all has it ever 
crossed their minds that they must learn English”. 
It is the sad truth: but who must bear the blame? 
Not, assuredly, the child. In the schools directed by 
Charlotte Mason and the P.N.E.U. there were all the 
time children who were penetrated through and through 
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by the eager desire to know, which is the common heritage 
of all children until by our methods we stifle it. 

It is now more than twenty years since, taking heart 
from the astonishing results of an experiment which an 
elementary school in Yorkshire had conducted for Miss 
Mason, I persuaded five of my schools to adopt the 
programmes of the P.N.E.U., and to forget all about 
the oral teaching for which they had been trained, and 
in which until that time they had spént their days. 
Teachers and children were delighted, and since that 
day the methods and the programmes have gradually 
made their way into school after school until now there 
are only thirty in the county that have not adopted them. 

As everybody knows, there is no place in those pro- 
grammes for the conventional ‘‘reader’”’ of the 
elementary school. Only books of recognized literary 
merit are admitted to them. Their range is very wide. 
Among other books on the long list, children of eleven 
years of age read and delight in one of Shakespeare's 
plays every term, of course without any notes. There is 
generally one of Scott’s novels, Bulfinch’s Age of Fable 
too; and one of Plutarch’s “ Lives” in North’s 
Elizabethan translation is read aloud by the teacher. 
History is no mere matter of pursuing our English story 
through a graded series of illustrated ‘‘ readers ”. It 
begins with Egypt, Ur and Babylon, goes on to Greece 
and Rome, and so passes down the ages. French 
history is always read side by side with English. A few 
questions from an examination paper set at the end of 
term, and answered admirably by children of 13 will 
give some idea of the ground covered and the know- 
ledge won. 


Write an account, with dates, of Hannibal and the 
Second Punic War. 

What do you know (1) of the League of Cambrai 
and (2) of the sack of Rome in 1527 ? 

Describe the life-history of the butterfly, writing 
notes on any butterflies that you have watched. 

Describe and explain two experiments in electricity. 

Narrate your favourite scene from Henry VIII. 

Describe Botticelli’s Tobit and the Angels. 

“ Even so, Alcibiades, being puffed up with vanity, 

. as often as Socrates took him in hand, was 

made fast and firm by his good persuasions.” 
Explain and illustrate. 


Everybody knows the method followed—the one 
reading succeeded by narration, in which the children 
give orally or in writing what the reading has meant 
to them. There are no questions, and only a minimum 
of explanation (if any), before the reading begins. A way 
of teaching that, as a teacher said to me, “ turns our 
old training college methods upside down,” does not 
come easily to everybody. ‘‘ We hear her voice going 
for fifty minutes in every hour,” remarked a head- 
mistress of a clever young teacher fresh from a modem 
university, who was finding it very difficult to give up 
the way that she had been trained to follow. 

And what is the result of this revolution ? I do not 
claim too much when I say that it is, having regard to 
the child’s age, an educated, self-reliant mind, and a 
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power of expression that the best preparatory schools 
would envy. 

I have by me an epitome of reports sent to me by 
teachers from some scores of schools in reply to a series 
of questions which I had circulated among them. There 
could be no better testimony, for many began with 
doubt and hesitation. They could hardly believe that 
the children whom they had been teaching could 
suddenly find themselves at home in so wide a field of 
study, eager to range among the books and asking little 
help. But they could and did, and here is the sort of 
thing I heard. | 

“ Much more work is done; pleasure is taken in it,” 
says one. ‘‘ The interest aroused in the children is 
remarkable,” says another, ‘“‘ and the work and interest 
undoubtedly produce or develop self-discipline.” A third 
says, ‘‘ The children love the books and they are becom- 
ing part of their lives; the children completely rule 
themselves because they love work.” From a fourth 
there comes this: ‘‘ The children are constantly asking 
to take home books, including history. There seems to 
be a pleasure in mastering difficulties.” And another 
makes this significant report: “ Young men who visit 
my school, and there are many who do so, often express 
regret that they have had a text-book education. They 
are charmed with the freedom in which the work is done, 
and are surprised that the children can express their 
thoughts without diffculty.” Others, too, note the keen 
interest of the parents. 

So our English children, even from the poorest homes, 
do very quickly show themselves to be ‘‘ consumed with 
anxiety to learn,” if only they are given the chance, 
and interested parents wish that they had had a similar 
opportunity. 

One of the most unexpected and refreshing results 
was the sudden awakening and rapid progress of the 
dull and backward children, who elsewhere are considered 
incapable of dealing with anything beyond the deplorable 
“ readers ’’ constructed on the word-frequency principle. 
“ We often find,” I was told, ‘‘ that children who, under 
other methods, would probably be classified as dull 
throughout school life (writing, spelling and arithmetic 
consistently weak) take great interest in books read 
aloud by the teacher and in narration; and, finding 
they can shine in one way, often work exceedingly hard 
with corresponding improvement. The necessary spur 
is at hand under P.N.E.U. methods, whereas before it 
was lacking.” And we have this: “ The backward 
child is no longer hopeless or listless, but in most cases 
eager ” ; and finally this: ‘“‘ Backward children become 
more interested and consequently much happier.” 
Everybody has the same story. 

When after some thirteen or fourteen years the 
programmes and methods had been at work long enough 
to have had an effect upon the tastes and habits of those 
who had left school and were out in the world, I asked 
a number of teachers to tell me if they had noticed any 
difference, and I had many interesting replies. Here are 
extracts from a few, that may be taken as typical. 

The headmaster of a small country school writes: 
“ When charabanc trips commenced ten years ago the 
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chief spot visited was the inn. To-day churches 
(architecture), picture galleries, museums, historical 
spots, gardens, claim the attention of the majority... . 
Shakespeare’s plays are eagerly listened to on the wire- 
less, and visited whenever opportunity occurs. Two 
old scholars take their Shakespeares with them to work 
and read them during dinner-hour.”’ And an old scholar 
of the same school says, ‘‘I have noticed that those 
who were fortunate enough to be brought up in the 
P.N.E.U. atmosphere have quite a different and happier 
outlook on life ”. 


From a mining area comes this: “ It is quite obvious 
that there is a far higher standard of culture among 
those adults who have been trained in a P.N.E.U. 
school. Personal contact with them has convinced me 
that they are able to more than hold their own in 
conversation on almost any subject.” And the writer 
instances (with examples) India, ancient history and 
archaeology, and the arts. 


“ They are voracious readers,” reports another head 
master. And the head mistress of a little Cotswold 
school says: “ They are more capable of reading their 
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newspapers intelligently, of considering questions from 
every point of view and forming their own judgments, 
and of finding interests for their leisure.” Something 
of the trained mind begins to appear. 

And with all this there is joy. The distinguished 


head of an Oxford College a few months ago, speaking 


to the company assembled on the occasion of the Jubilee 
of the P.N.E.U., told them how he had overheard his 
two daughters, who had till recently been under the care 
of the P.N.E.U., “ talking the other day and using the 
words ‘lovely’ and ‘thrilling’. I asked the youngest, 
who is 12, why she thought the P.N.E.U. ‘lovely’, and 
she said, ‘ We did literature there’. I asked, ‘ But don't 
they do literature at most schools?’ To that she replied, 
‘Oh, but we loved it.’ In that artless and simple 
remark,” he concluded, ‘‘ you get great tribute to the 
system under which they were brought up.” You get 
indeed the child’s own spontaneous testimony to the 
fact that, where Charlotte Mason’s spirit rules, the 
classroom is a place of joyous effort.* 


* Further information with regard to the Charlotte Mason 
methods of teaching can be obtained from the Secretary, 
P.N.E.U., 26 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


PRIZE-GIVING 


By «MARTHA MOSS ” 


[Ti is prize-giving day, and I am on the dais with the 

other teachers. My prunella gown is too big for 
me, and my white silk hood (hired for the occasion) is 
tight at my throat ; to-day I have to wear my trencher, 
and I am not happy. But maybe it is not the trencher 
which makes me unhappy. It is the thought of David 
Anderson. 

He is one of my senior boys. It is difficult for you 
to understand why I, a woman, should talk of my senior 
boys, but this is a most peculiar secondary school in 
which separate classes for boys exist only until the third 
year. Most of them leave school at the end of that ; and 
the few who stay on, perhaps some half-dozen each year, 
are drafted into a girls’ class, where they continue their 
studies until they reach the Higher Leaving Certificate 
or University entrance stage. David Anderson, then, 
is one of four in my sixth year class. 

He is sitting in the front row of this intolerably 
crowded hall, so near to the dais that his mouse-coloured 
hair is, so to speak, almost under my feet. I can see 
his very pale, anxious face, and his narrow forehead ; 
his eyes keep returning to me, just as mine to him ; his 
hands are occupied in some eternal fidgety game, when 
he is not wiping them with a grubby handkerchief. He 
is a source of obvious annoyance to the calm, sophisti- 
cated Peter Gray who is his neighbour. 

The “ big shot ” who will present the prizes is speaking. 
Sometimes I force myself to listen, and I hear pompous, 
inflated statements about “ the fine traditions of Scottish 
scholarship ” and “ this grand gift of liberal education 
which is offered to rich and poor alike ”. I have heard 
it so often that I can form the sentences alongside the 
speaker, and finish “ neck and neck’’. My eyes find 


the benches of my junior boys—1A, which is ink- 
stained, untidy and intelligent, 1B, which chews gum, 
eats peanuts, and sprawls indolently, hands in pockets, 
and poor little 1C which provides us with twenty-five 
empty bullet heads and the entire first-year football 
team. Beyond these, I see my older boys, and the prim 
uniformity of my girls, and above, in the gallery, I see 
the motley crowd of parents and guardians. 

Can I pick them out in that crowd? Yes, there they 
are, David Anderson’s father and mother. They have 
secured the best seat of all, in the front of the side 
gallery, right above the dais. I might have known. 
They will see David step up for his prize. 

They are little folks. Little, quiet, patient folks with 
work-weary faces. The father is a shoemaker. I re- 
member, as I sit here in this “ prize-giving’’ atmosphere, 
thick with human breath and loud with the chairman's 
vain, bourgeois boasting, the first time I saw David's 
parents. It was about five years ago, just at the end of 
David's first year. I remember that I sent David home 
with the advice, or request, that his father should 
allow him to abandon the study of Latin, in which, with 
an immense struggle, he had managed to score thirty 
per cent for the whole year. 

“ You see, David,” I had said, “ You might do far 
better in some other subject.” 

And the boy looked at me, pained and surprised. 

Well, I was pained and surprised, too, when his 
parents came to see me the next day. It is very difficult 
to tell parents that a boy is not clever. I began, I 
think, by saying that David was very hard-working, 
for God knows that was true. I went on to add that 
nevertheless he lacked the linguistic touch, and that 
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perhaps ... and then my tongue seemed to shrivel in 
my mouth. It was the mother’s face. Tears were 
gathering in her eyes. I felt so awkward. 

‘ You see,” she was saying, “ we have but himself. 
We saved money all our lives, his father and I, for any 
bairns we might have. He came so late too, long after 
we thought we were going to be childless. We want him 
to have the best.” 

I argued gently that, in David’s case, “the best ” 
was not necessarily Latin. 

‘* But he must have Latin,” interposed the father. 
“* We're sending him to the University.” 

** David isn’t fit for the University,” I said without 
hesitation. After all, why deceive people? And so we 
argued for some time. Then suddenly (have you ever 
seen some douce little mother bird turn to a fighting 
fury in defence of her chick?) the shoemaker’s wife 
bounced to her feet and stamped hard on the floor. 

** We're paying taxes like other folk,” she snapped, 
““and David has a perfect right to stay in the Latin 
class for as long as we choose to keep him there.” 

And she marched her man out of the room. 

So David stayed in the Latin class. 

I can remember how hard those days were for him. 
He worked as a child who never got any fun out of 
what he learned. He accumulated facts without ever 
assimilating them. He learned all the rules, he knew 
the irregular verbs and could recite them infallibly, but 
he could not use them. He advanced through Latin 
grammars and texts as through a fearful wilderness. 
Not for him the picturesque vision of Caesar’s legions 
marching in war panoply through conquered Gaul; not 
for him the dream of Horace among the sun-drenched 
vineyards under the Sabine Hills, nor the beauty of the 
song of Ovid, exiled by the Black Sea. Oh, little David 
Anderson, were you ever a child? Did you never read 
fairy tales, or Wild Wests? Have you never slid the 
seat out of your pants on the sloping stone balustrade 
of the Park, or fished for “ bandies ” in the Dee with 
other boys? You have not. I know it. All your life, 
your father and mother have filled your mind with absurd 
ambitions ; you see yourself already—I know by your 
eyes—decked in the splendour of an academic gown. Is 
it so very splendid ? Ah, but you have seen the head- 
master wearing his “ best goon ”. And you are ready 
to give up your whole earthly happiness because of a 
certain mirage in which you see, poor child, ycur frail 
shoulders draped in the scarlet robe, your head bowed 
under the black velvet bonnet—of the doctorate. 

Well, I see differently. 

One day, I took you aside. You were already in the 
sixth year, and old beyond your age, and in my blindness 
I thought to reason with you. For your own sake, I 
pleaded with you to persuade your parents that the 
University was no place for you. I remember what you 
said : 

“ They’ve given up so much for me. I can’t let them 
down now.” 

And you rushed away. Did you know, had you 
guessed, what I was thinking ? (Can you see what I am 
seeing now ? 
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For I am seeing a miserable little chap sitting on the 
University benches, listening uncomprehendingly to the 
cultured voice of some classical professor, consigning 
copious notes to a lecture-book, studying late and early, 
shunning the Societies, the athletics field, the gym. and 
the dance-hall, and failing, failing, failing. You will be 
there every September, David, to re-sit the exams in 
which you have, to your grief, been ploughed. Probably 
you will insist on taking an Honours Course, and no 
professor will be able to dissuade you. You will suffer, 
David. But, in the end, at the cost of Heaven knows 
what sorrow and labour, you will graduate. But your 
grade of Honours will be so poor as not to be worth 
having. And you will be “ capped ” in the presence of 
those two little old people, who will be blissfully un- 
aware that their son is going forth, a marked and 
branded mediocrity, into a world to which he does not 
belong. 

My poor child, step up and receive your prize. The 
Sanders Medal for Calligraphy. Yes, David, your 
copper-plate is exemplary, for you are patient and neat- 
fingered like your father. You would have made him 
a splendid successor, and you would have been happy. 

See how they are clapping in the gallery, those two 
patient, pathetic little folks who adore you and have 
ruined your whole life. 


WALES: FIFTY YEARS OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


By EVAN T. DAVIS, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Director of 
Education for West Sussex 
È May of this year the Central Welsh Board celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of its establishment. It was 
most fitting that this should be done in the form of a 
meeting held in Caernarvon, the county town of Caernar- 
vonshire. This county supplied much of the initiative 
and inspiration for the establishment of a democratic 
public system of secondary education in Wales and, 
later, did much, through its Higher Elementary School, 
to carry through experiments in another form of post- 
primary education, thus paving the way for the Hadow 
and Spens Reports. 

The Board was established in “ The Golden Age ” of 
Higher Education in Wales—in days when Wales was 
girding her loins to provide for her sons and daughters 
the educational advantages of Oxford and Cambridge— 
which most of them could not afford—in the form of 
university colleges, constituting the University of 
Wales, at Aberystwyth, Bangor and Cardiff. 

In 1880, the impulse of the elementary schools 
established under Foster’s Education Act of 1870 
concentrated the attention of a band of educational 
leaders in Wales on the deficiency in the provision for 
secondary and higher education in Wales, and a dis- 
tinguished Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Lord Aberdare, was set up by the Education Department. 

This resulted, in 1889, in the passing of the Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act which set up joint education 
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committees in all the counties and county boroughs of 
Wales, to foster the provision of secondary and technical 
education in their areas, and to draw up schemes to that 
end to be approved by the charity commissioners under 
the Endowed Schools Act. This Act provided financial 
assistance in the form of a special rate, not exceeding 
one half-penny in the pound, levied on those areas, 
together with a grant of an equal amount from the 
Treasury—the famous ‘‘ Whiskey Money”. A pro- 
cedure of consultation, with a view to reasonable 
uniformity of schemes, was agreed between the various 
joint committees, and, the need for some central advisory 
body becoming increasingly clear, a Central Welsh Board 
was set up in 1895, with eighty members representing 
county and county borough councils, Welsh university 
colleges, head and assistant teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools, and representatives of county 
governing bodies. An Executive Committee of fifteen 
persons representing, in about equal proportions, public 
bodies and experts was added. The principal functions 
of the Board and the Executive Committee were to 
provide a forum for the discussion of questions of 
common interest, to advise on problems of especial 
complexity and to encourage experiment, and to examine 
and inspect the secondary schools set up by the joint 
education committees. With assistance from public 
funds and by donations of money and land, “ inter- 
mediate ” or “ county ” schools began to spring up all 
over Wales. These terms, “ intermediate’’ and 
“county ”, are of special significance. They still cling 
to the schools though they have been outgrown. 
“ Intermediate ”, t.e. “ filling in the gap between ele- 
mentary school and university ”; ‘‘county” as 
signifying an independent and local organization. 

In 1902 came the Balfour Education Act, and in 1918 
the Fisher Act providing for more generous support out 
of public funds for secondary education. This enabled 
local education authorities in England and Wales to 
found large numbers of new secondary schools along lines 
which were inspired by the experience accumulated by 
the Central Welsh Board. The establishment of Welsh 
intermediate schools and the ‘‘ C.W.B.”, as it is affec- 
tionately called, was a heroic chapter in the educational 
history of Wales, and so was the story of their develop- 
ment. Established and supported on funds which, 
compared with figures of modern educational State aid, 
were Lilliputian, an educational system was produced 
which has inspired and illuminated much of the story of 
modern educational development. Organized on almost 
parochial lines, it has proceeded to ‘‘ make the case ” for 
a National Council of Education for Wales as recom- 
mended by “ The Bruce Committee ” of 1920. Born of 
the ardent desire of a comparatively poor people for the 
advantages of higher education, only then vaguely 
apprehended and so weighted unduly at first on the 
literary and academic sides, it has established precedents 
and conducted experiments which have now been 
elaborated in the Spens Report. With an inspectorate 
insufficient in number, and with facilities for examination 
restricted by insufficient financial resources, it has seen 
its certificates accepted by the Secondary Schools 
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Examination Council and its pupils winning laurels in 
all branches of national activity. ‘‘ The establishment of 
the system in 18809, as it were by a stroke of the pen, was 
a feat of which any nation might be proud,” said 
J. C. Smith, the distinguished Scottish educationalist. 
—“ Fifty Glorious Years ” ! 


SCOTLAND AND THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


By J. R. PEDDIE, C.B.E., D.Litt., National Committee 
for the Training of Teachers 


“THE resolutions passed at the Annual Joint Meeting 
of the Executive of the National Union of Teachers 
and the Educational Institute of Scotland, held late in 
June in Edinburgh, regarding the training of teachers, 
caused some confusion when printed in Scottish news- 
papers. The first resolution affirming that every 
teacher admitted in future to a State-aided school should 
be trained is, surely, applicable only to England. All 
Scottish teachers in State-aided schools are trained by 
the National Committee for the Training of Teachers 
and certificated by the Scottish Education Department. 
The second resolution demanded that all lecturers 
responsible for the training of teachers in Training 
Colleges and University Training Departments should 
be trained and experienced teachers. Except in very 
isolated instances this demand is already met in Scotland. 
The third, requiring that Training Colleges should be 
associated with the Universities, opens up a wide field. 
In two out of the four main Training Centres in Scotland 
there is a close association between University and 
Training College, inasmuch as the Professors of Education 
in the Universities are also Directors of Studies in the 
Training Centres, their salaries being met jointly by 
the University and the National Committee. At each 
of these two Universities several of the Training Centre 
lecturers also hold University lectureships. If the 
resolution means that the training of teachers in Scotland 
should be handed over to the Universities, the Executives 
are requiring something that is most unlikely to happen. 
In view of the large proportion of entrants on teaching 
in Scotland who are University graduates, there is, in 
fact, “ association ” of the right kind, and any closer 
formal link is to be deprecated. 

The fourth resolution is interesting. It recommends 
that the marks awarded for practical teaching tests 
should not be divulged, and that students should be 
recorded as having passed or failed in the subject of 
education asawhole. On this there is a growing measure 
of agreement in Scotland. At present, the teaching mark 
and the “ general capacity ’’ mark awarded to students 
on their Training Records at the close of their training 
period are made, by a large number of Authorities, the 
yard-stick by which to measure suitability. Undoubtedly 
hard-working Authorities find this the easiest way of 
selecting teachers but, on the side of the Training 
Centres, the present system is undesirable. Where the 
student’s future career depends so much on the teaching 
mark attained at the close of the training period, and 
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where there is no revision of that mark after a period of 
service, the lot of those charged with the assessment of the 
mark is unenviable and, therefore, there is a strong 
demand that those individual marks should disappear 
and be replaced by a Diploma signifying general 
suitability for the profession of teacher. 

The final resolution deals with the aim of the teaching 
profession that all should be graduates. On that the 
Executives cannot expect unstinted support from all 
educational quarters in Scotland. It is quite sincerely 
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held, apart from all questions of salary, that, for the 
infant and primary schools, many women who graduate 
and thereafter take training as teachers are, in effect, 
less well prepared than those who go direct to the 
Training Colleges. This is a very thorny question and 
would need an article to itself for, inter alia, there is 
involved the possibility that the Universities would be 
willing to establish a teachers’ degree, a development 
on which any sort of unanimity would be excessively 
hard to attain. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


JUSTICE AND PRIVILEGE : A SIDELIGHT FROM 
AFRICA 


Sır, —I hope I am only one of many who have read 
with keen appreciation Mr. Cecil Brock’s article on 
‘“ Justice and Privilege” in the April number of the 
Journal; it seems to me to touch the very essence of 
the difference between true democracy and dictatorship. 

It may interest Mr. Brock and others to learn, if they 
do not already know it, that we teachers in Africa—at 
least those who feel it their aim to turn out worthy 
young citizens of a democratic Commonwealth of 
Nations—are conscious of a tremendous barrier in the 
African’s deeply rooted conviction that power and right 
are identical concepts, that the under dog has no claim 
to justice and should gratefully accept any old bone 
thrown to him. Indeed Bantu languages have no word 
for justice, and words for power translate “ a right ” in 
the only sense in which the African understands it ; 
at least that is true of the tribes with which I am in 
contact. At the same time, an African in a position of 
minor authority is liable to become a miniature dictator, 
pleasant and good-tempered as long as he is not thwarted, 
but a raging fury if the slightest resistance is offered by 
those under him. It is true that ideas are being modified 
as the working of British law and justice is observed, 
but the basic belief in the unassailable rights of power 
and position is as yet hardly shaken. 

Some years ago I began to realize that, if healthy 
young African citizens are to be produced in our schools, 
the attitude of abject dependence and slavishness 
toward the strong and bullying toward the weak—the 
two are always complementary—must somehow be 
replaced by a discriminating respect for whoever and 
whatever is worthy to be respected, and I set myself 
the task of devising a way to achieve this. 

After various tentative experiments, I found that I 
must get right down to the origin of the mental attitude 
in question, and for this it proved necessary to undertake 
some individual psychological analyses. I cannot here 
go into all the details of the analytical steps, varying 
of course with each individual, but I may say that, in 
every case I have investigated, the slave-cum-dictator 
mentality proves to be founded on an unhealthy parent- 
infant relationship, consolidated by experiences in later 
childhood and boyhood. 

Typically the genesis is this: the African baby feels 
himself Lord of Creation, for all his needs are satisfied 
almost before he knows them. Of course this is broadly 
true of every infant to begin with, but the African child 
can retain his feeling of omnipotence long after self- 
consciousness has been aroused. He is constantly with 


his mother, carried on her back by day, sleeping by her 
side at night, fed from her breast almost as often as he 
cries; so he comes to regard her as his slave and his 
property, himself as the omnipotent dictator. 

Then, sooner or later, generally in his third year, his 
megalomania is violently disturbed and a mental trauma 
results. The occasion of this is the resumption of marital 
relations between his parents, usually coincident with 
his being weaned and soon followed by his being sent 
to live with his grandparents or an aunt. Not unreason- 
ably he holds his father responsible for casting him from 
his throne, though his mother also comes in for some 
resentment on account of her “ unfaithfulness’’. The 
hostile feelings are easily transferred from parents to 
grandparents and later to other figures, but unconsciously 
they are still directed against the original objects, and 
in any event the condition of cruel privation is the same. 
From being an absolute monarch the child is forced into 
a position of insignificance, no resistance being of the 
slightest avail against his relatively gigantic ‘‘ perse- 
cutors’’, and eventually he loses hope and gives up 
protest. 

In time all this is more or less strongly repressed into 
the unconscious, but in adolescence it begins to return 
in disguises and displacements. Asa servitor the African 
sets up every figure of authority as a parent surrogate, 
and feels himself again in the stage when resistance 
against frustration actually was useless. In a position 
of power, however, he unconsciously identifies himself 
with one or both of his parents and claims their real or 
fancied privileges ; he may even regress mentally right 
back to his infancy, when his despotism over his slave- 
mother was as yet unchallenged. It is noteworthy that, 
if he can display power in no other way, he frequently 
does it by callous cruelty to helpless animals. 

Thus the mentality of the manifest bully and potential 
slave, or manifest slave and potential bully, proves to 
emanate from an unresolved Oedipus situation of child- 
hood and is really a neurotic attempt to achieve a 
belated mastery of the still powerful complex. 

I cannot yet exclaim “ Eureka ! ” but, if I remembered 
the continuous present indicative of evpioxetv, I should 
be tempted to shout it out! The essential know- 
ledge of the facts of the situation is before me and 
I am experimenting in methods of group, treatment to 
take the place of the ideal, but obviously impracticable, 
depth-analysis of thousands of individuals; for I am 
convinced that the core of our educational task in 
Africa is nothing less than the cure of a vast racial 
neurosis. 

My conclusions have been arrived at empirically and 
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not conjecturally, and for what they are worth I offer 
them to Mr. Brock and any one else who may be 


interested. F. J. RITCHIE. 


Barotse National School, Kanyonyo, 
Mongu, Northern Rhodesia. 


ANGLO-FRENCH CO-OPERATION 


SıR,— It is very satisfactory to note the statement on page 
353 of the June issue, that every English boy and girl after 
passing School Certificate, should spend a year abroad. 

It is much less satisfactory to read your conclusion 
that it is easy to arrange for the student to attend the 
local lycée as an externe. 

I venture to submit that, were this brought to the 
notice of every school-leaving student (with Certificate), 
a very large proportion of the applications would have 
to be rejected. 

An indication, of course, of our present system ; 
education for all, except the majority. 
N. F. Cox. 
129 Waterfall Road, 
London, N. 11. 


“WE WENT TO DYCE”’ 


Sır, —Alan Garrow was sent to the top of the form for 
his essay, and few will grudge him the elevation. But 
there is a moral to be pointed. The other boys regurgi- 
tated science lessons or luscious passages in reading-books ; 
Alan wrote out of the fulness of his heart. But that 
means that he had escaped the influences of his lessons. 
Is. this what we desire and reward? The question is 
obvious ; educationists must supply the answer. 


L. J. M. 


Oxford and Cambridge University Club, 
Pall Mall, London. 


ENGLISH IN EXAMINATIONS 


Sır, —In “ Notes and Comments ” of your June number 
“ whole-hearted agreement ° is expressed with the 
statement in the Spens Report that “ prescribed books 
do more to injure the growth of a budding sentiment 
for literature than to encourage it”, and in “ Notes 
and Comments ” of your July issue this negative policy 
is again supported. I should be interested if the writer 
would tell us, as all critics of the prescribed book system 
have so far failed to tell us, what, when it comes to the 
School Certificate examinations, he recommends as an 
alternative. 
Guy Boas. 

Sloane School, Chelsea. 


OTTER HUNTING 


Sır —Mr. Fitzwilliam offers the excuse for hunting 
otters during their breeding season that “ when hounds 
are found to be hunting a bitch otter they are immediately 
stopped ”’. 

Every one who has attended an otter hunt knows it 
is impossible to decide the sex of a hunted otter, as it 
swims under water and only its head appears occasionally 
for a moment. 

The proof of this is that reports constantly appear in 
the press of a bitch otter being hunted for several hours 
and eventually being killed by hounds. 
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The only other excuse Mr. Fitzwilliam offers is that 
otters are destructive (apparently to fish). It has been 
proved by many distinguished naturalists that otters 
are in reality the friends of fish, as they destroy thousands 
of eels which are the worst enemies of fish. 

Surely it would be better for those who indulge in the 
cruelty of otter hunting to own that they do so solely 
because they enjoy it, and do not give a thought to 
the terror, pain and death of the otters or their young. 


BasıL JOHNSON. 
Frinton-on-Sea, Essex. 


SIR—Why does the Secretary of the British Field 
Sports Society trouble to make such statements as that 
in his letter in your July issue that “ when hounds are 
found to be hunting a bitch otter they are immediately 
stopped ” ? 

Here are a few of this season’s reports : 


Hawkstone: May 24, a 151b. bitch; May 27 a 
15 lb. bitch; 1r8Ilb. bitch on Whit Monday and 
another bitch at Little Hereford. 

Eastern Counties : a very big bitch otter who put up 
a great resistance (June 1) ; June 3, a 16 lb. bitch by 
the railway. 

Dartmoor: very lively bitch otter, 18 lb. 


The sadistic descriptions of “ best otter hunts ” in 
sporting papers rival in horror the witch hunts of our 
ancestors. 

M. CHAPMAN. 


Oxford Society for Abolition of Cruel Sports, 
253 Cowley Road, Oxford. 


S1r,—Mr. Fitzwilliam states ‘‘ when hounds are found 
to be hunting a bitch otter, they are immediately 
stopped ’’. This is not in accordance with the hunting 
reports published weekly in Horse and Hound. On 
May 11 the Bucks Otterhounds killed a bitch otter after 
“a first-class hunt ” of 4 hours 40 minutes, and on 
the 21st this pack killed a bitch otter after “a great 
hunt ” of 7 hours ro minutes. I could give accounts of 
the worrying of other bitch otters if you had the space. 

Your correspondent says “this little beast is very 
destructive ’’ whereas “ Cymrian ’’, the angling corre- 
spondent of Shooting Times, Mr. H. Mortimer Batten, 
F.Z.S., Sir W. Beach Thomas, country life correspondent 
of the Spectator and Mr. J. C. Tregarthen, author of 
The Life Story of an Otter, all state that otters do more 
good to our fisheries than they do harm—first, by 
destroying the eels, their favourite diet, and secondly, by 
killing off the older generation of trout. The last-named 
stated that an unprejudiced judge, acquainted with the 
vast amount of good the otter does, “ will not only not 
find cause for his extermination, but will also pronounce 
for a thorough system of protection. The argument 
advanced on behalf of the otter has never been shaken ”. 

As regards the trapping of otters; this is due to 
ignorance of his habits. Trapping, like hunting, is legal 
and will continue until abolished by humane sentiment 
or Act of Parliament. There is an agitation against 
trapping which is more advanced than the agitation 
against otter hunting, in so far as a Bill has already been 
promoted to end this cruel practice. 

J. C. SHARP. 

League for Prohibition of Cruel Sports, 

7 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS 


WE deeply regret to announce the death of Sir 
George Lunn, for many years Chairman of the Newcastle 
Education Committee. A fuller notice will appear in 
our next issue. 


WE learn with great regret of the death at the age of 
60 of Professor Harold Temperley, Master of Peterhouse 
and Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge. Prof. Temperley was one of our foremost 
historians. From 1923 to 1937 he was Editor of the 
Cambridge Historical Journal. He also edited the 
“ History of the Peace Conference of Paris” and 
collaborated in the production of “ British Documents 
on the Origins of the War”. He planned a large-scale 
study of “ England and the Near East”, of which the 
first volume on “‘ The Crimea ” appeared in 1936. From 
1933 to 1938 he was president of the International 
Historical Conference. 


Two well-known scholars died at the beginning of 
July who had close connexions with Wales in their later 
years. Sir Henry Stuart Jones, who was principal of the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, from 1927 to 
1934, was born in 1867 and was a distinguished graduate 
of Balliol who had carried off the Hertford Scholarship 
and the Gaisford Prize for Greek Verse. Director of the 
British School at Rome, he became an authority on 
classical archaeology and an outstanding editor of 
Greek Texts. As Camden Professor of Ancient History 
at Oxford from 1920 to 1927, he revised a good deal of 
our knowledge of classical history as well as the first 
nine parts of Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. He 
brought to Aberystwyth traditions of high scholarship 
and culture which have left their impress on the college. 


Dr. HuGH WALKER, Professor of English Literature, 
at St. David's College, Lampeter, was probably the 
oldest active professor in the British Isles, being 84 at 
the time of his death. Educated at Balliol and Glasgow, 
he had served under five principals at Lampeter and was 
an authority on Victorian Literature, his Outlines of 
which were recognized as the standard work on that 
era. He was a strong churchman and an acute 
philosopher ; and he was specially qualified to understand 
the conflicting currents of English intellectual life during 
the nineteenth century. 


EDUCATION in general and the University of Reading 
in particular, have suffered great loss in the death of 
Dr. W. M. Childs. In 1903 Dr. Childs became Principal 
of Reading University Extension College, founded as an 
experiment by Christ Church, Oxford. He soon became 
convinced that the college ought to develop into an 
independent university. It was not until 1926, after years 
of perseverance and hard work, that the Charter was 
granted. Dr. Childs was appointed Vice-Chancellor. He 
retired in 1929. 

ANOTHER loss to education is the death, at the age of 
53, of Dr. J. A. Richardson, Chancellor of Queen's 
University, Kingston, Ontario, and head of one of the 
leading Winnipeg grain exporting firms. 


The following appointments are announced: 

Sır CYRIL Norwoop, President of St. John’s, as 
Chairman of the Oxford Society, in succession to 
Dr. Williams. The appointment was made by Lord 
Halifax, Chancellor of the University. Sir Cyril, 


having been successively Headmaster of Bristol, Marl- 
borough and Harrow, returned to Oxford in 1934. He is 
Chairman of the Secondary Schools’ Examination Council 
of the Board of Education. 


PROFESSOR FRANK Horton as Vice-Chancellor of 
London University, in succession to Sir Robert Pickard. 
Prof. Horton, who is Professor of Physics at Royal Hollo- 
way College, has been a member of the Senate since 1925, 
and is at present Chairman of the Academic Council. 

Mr. E. C. Gurr, Headmaster of Coleridge Senior 
School, to be Deputy Director of Education for Wallasey. 

Mr. J. NıcHoL, Headmaster of Handside Council 
School, Welwyn Garden City, to be Headmaster of the 
new Welwyn Garden City Sécondary School, to be 
opened in September 


Mr. E. E. PULLEE, Principal of Gloucester Art School, 
to be Principal of the Southern College of Art, Portsmouth. 


Mr. R. SAYLE, Headmaster of the City of Bath Boys’ 
School, as Headmaster of Nelson School, Wigton, 
Cumberland. 


Dr. J. THomas, Resident Tutor for Oxford University 
in North Staffordshire, as Director of Education for 
the Co-operative Union and Principal of the Co-operative 
College, Manchester. 


Mr. F. H. HULBERT, senior physics master at Tyne- 
mouth High School, to be Headmaster of Morley 
Grammar School, Yorkshire. 


Miss K. D. B. LITTLEwoop, Headmistress of Bromley 
High School, to be Headmistress of Wimbledon High 
School. 


Miss E. K. East, at present Headmistress of Tunbridge 
Wells High School, will succeed Miss Littlewood at 
Bromley. 


Rev. Dr. OLIVER CHASE Quick, Professor of Divinity 
and Ecclesiastical History in the University of Durham 
and Canon of Durham Cathedral, to the Canonry of 
Christ Church and Regius Professorship of Divinity in 
the University of Oxford. 

Miss A. M. SCORRER, senior English mistress at 
Gravesend County School for Girls, to be Headmistress 
of the Chislehurst and Sidcup and Orpington Junior 
Commercial School for Girls, to be opened in September. 

Miss E. C. ARNOLD, senior mistress at the Abbey 
School, Reading, as Headmistress of Tonbridge County 
School for Girls. 

Mr. R. E. PICKARD, of the Department of Commerce 
and Languages, Norwich Technical College and School 
of Art, to be senior Lecturer in charge of the Commercial 
Department at the South Dorset Technical College. 

Mr. H. R. Hornssy, senior housemaster at Christ’s 
Hospital, Horsham, as Headmaster of King’s School, 
Peterborough. Mr. Hornsby succeeds Mr. O. W. Mitchell, 
who was recently appointed Headmaster of Owen’s 
School, Islington. 

Mr. IpwaL JONES, of University College, Swansea, 
to be Professor of Education at University College, 
Aberystwyth. 

Mr. J. D. HILLs, senior history master at Eton College, 
as Headmaster of Bradfield College, in succession to Mr. 
E. A. Whitworth, who has been appointed Headmaster 
of Tonbridge School. 
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Mr. J. P. LEAN, housemaster of King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham, to be Headmaster of King’s School, 
Pontefract. 

Mr. A. INGHAM, of St. George’s School, Harpenden, 
as Headmaster of the Grammar School, Maldon. 

Mr. H. B. ToFt, science master at Manchester Grammar 
School, as Headmaster of Buckingham Royal Latin 
School, in succession to Mr. S. A. Dyment, who has 
become Headmaster of Glendale County School, Wood 
Green, Middlesex. 

Dr. T. J. BRADLEY, Head of the Department at the 
L.C.C. Wandsworth Technical School, to be Principal of 
the Beaufoy Institute, Lambeth. 

Mr. H. F. P. Harris to be Inspector of Continued 
Education in the Education Officer’s Department of the 
L.C.C., in succession to Mr. J. R. Till. 

Mr. A. L. ATKIN, as Divisional Inspector in the 
Education Officer’s Department of the L.C.C., in 
succession to Mr. F. A. Hedgcock. 

Mr. A. H. Ropway, Principal of Keighley School of 
Art and Crafts, as Principal of Nottingham College of Art. 

Mr. W. E. EGNER, senior mathematics master at 
Pocklington School, Yorkshire, as Headmaster of 
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Easingwold Grammar School, in succession to Mr. 
H. Tillott, who has been appointed Headmaster ot 
Thirsk Secondary School. 

Miss L. S. DANCER, senior French mistress at Brent- 
wood County High School, as Headmistress of Stroud 
Girls’ School. 


Mr. J. G. Lane, to be Lecturer in Education at 
University College, Swansea. 


Messrs. A. & C. Brack have recently appointed as 
their Educational Adviser, Mr. G. P. Dunn, until 
lately one of His Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, to 
whom manuscripts may be sent. 


WE warmly welcome the appointment of Sir George 
Gater as Permanent Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. As Education Officer for London Sir George 
enjoyed in an unusual degree the confidence of teachers. 
He was always approachable, just and sympathetic. <All 
will join in wishing him success in his new and respons- 
ible post. 


Erratum.—In a note on page 480 of the July issue, 
Messrs. Slaughter & May were described as Solicitors to 
the Bank of England. The Bank’s Solicitors are Messrs. 
Freshfields, Leese & Munns. We apologize for the error. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The winner of the July Competition is “ T. S. M.”, 
proxime accessit ‘‘ Bubenberg’’, but as both these 
competitors are disqualified by reason of having been 
prizewinners during the past twelve months we are 
dividing the prize equally between the other two 
competitors placed in Class I (a), viz. “ J. E. M.” and 
‘‘ Glasguensis’’. Accordingly both these will be ineligible 
for a prize during the next six months. 

The winner of the June Competition was Miss V. 
Naish, 85 Beaufort Mansions, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 

Only twelve attempts at the Latin translation were 
received ; the following is the order of merit : 


Class I (a) T. S. M., Bubenberg, J. E. M., Glasguensis. 
(b) Sloe, Als Ob, Chateau d’If, Numéro, JQ. 
Class II (a) Suffenus, Ex Or. 
(b) Calvus. 


Cum instituerunt omnia contra naturae consuetudinem 
velle, novissime in totum ab illa desuescunt. Isti vero mihi 
defunctorum loco sunt. Quantulum enim a funere absunt 
et quidem acerbo, qui ad faces et cereos vivunt? Hanc 
vitam agere eodem tempore multos meminimus, inter quos 
Butam praetorium quemdam, cui post patrimonium ingens 
consumptum Tiberius paupertatem confitenti, “ sero ” 
inquit ‘“‘ experrectus es.” Recitabat Montanus carmen, 
tolerabilis poeta et amicitia Tiberi notus et frigore. Ortuset 
occasus libentissime inserebat. Itaque cum indignaretur 
quidam illum toto die recitasse et negaret accedendum ad 
ejus recitationes, Natta ait: “ nunquam possum liberalius 
agere ; paratus sum illum audire ab ortu ad occasum ”. 
Cum hos versus recitasset 

Incipit ardentes Phoebus producere flammas, 

Spargere se rubicunda dies, jam tristis hirundo 

Argutis reditura cibos immittere nidis 

Incipit et molli partitos ore ministrat, 


Varus, eques Romanus, cenarum bonarum adsectator, quas 
improbitate linguae merebatur, exclamavit: *' incipit 
Buta dormire ”. Deinde cum subinde recitasset 

Jam sua pastores stabulis armenta locarunt, 

Jam dare sopitis nox pigra silentia terris 

Incipit, 


idem Varus inquit: ‘‘ Quid dicis ? jam nox est ? ibo et 
Butam salutabo ”. Nihil erat notius hac ejus vita in 
contrarium circumacta; quam, ut dixi, multi eodem tempore 
egerunt. Causa autem est ita vivendi quibusdam, non quia 
aliquid existiment noctem ipsam habere jucundius, sed quia 
nihil juvat solitum, et gravis malae conscientiae lux est, 
et omnia concupiscenti aut contemnenti, prout magno aut 
parvo empta sunt, fastidio est lumen gratuitum. 


TRANSLATED BY “T. S. M.” 


First they develop a taste for all that is contrary to the 
way of nature and finally they become totally estranged 
from it. To my thinking in truth those men are already 
in their graves. For how little short of burial is it—and 
untimely indeed—to be living by the light of torches and 
tapers ? There were many, I remember, leading this life 
at the same time, and among them one Buta, an ex-praetor, 
who after squandering an immense inheritance made 
confession of his poverty to Tiberius and received the 
answer, “ You woke too late.” Montanus, a tolerable poet, 
known by reason of Tiberius’s friendship and subsequent 
coolness, was once reciting a poem. He had a great fondness 
for introducing dawns and sunsets, which led Natta to say 
in reply to some one who was complaining indignantly that 
he had been reciting all day and that one should refuse to 
attend his recitals: “ I can’t do more generously ; I am 
prepared to listen to him from dawn to sunset.” He had 
just recited these lines : 


“ Now Phoebus first puts forth his burning rays, 
The red dawn spreads, the mournful swallow brings 
To her shrill brood their earliest repast, 

And ministers to each with gentle beak.” 


Whereupon Varus, a Roman knight, a faithful follower 
of good dinners, which he earned by his impudent tongue, 
exclaimed: ‘‘ It’s bed-time for Buta.” Then, when 
shortly afterwards he declaimed, 

‘“ Now flocks are penned, now night begins to shed 

A drowsy silence o'er the sleeping earth.” 

“ What ! ” said Varus again, “ Is it night already ? 
off to attend Buta’s levee ”’. 

This topsy-turvy life of his was among the chief topics 
of conversation and, as I have said, it was the fashion 
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among many at the time. With some the reason for so 
living is not that they think there is some special charm 
about night, but because nothing customary pleases them 
and because light is trying to a bad conscience, and to one 
who covets or despises things according to their price, great 
or small, light that costs nothing is a contemptible thing. 


On the whole this piece, from one of Seneca’s letters, 
was well done. There was a tendency, with a few of 
the competitors, to indulge in paraphrase, and one of 
them frankly confessed that he had done so. But the 
general sense of the passage was brought out with very 
fair success. It was interesting to note that one translator, 
at least, noticed a printer’s error in the passage as given in 
the Journal ; mercebatur, as he says, should be merebatur. 

In the four lines of verse—which more than one 
competitor tried to turn into rhymed English heroics— 
there was a word the meaning of which was not always 
made clear: partitos in the final line. The word acerbo 
was rightly rendered by more than one writer: for here 
it means untimely. Frigore = disfavour—this point was 
generally missed. The word occurs, in this sense, in 
Horace’s Satires. 

The phrase ortus et occasus means descriptions of 
sunrise and sunset; so, a little further on, ab ortu ad 
occasum, which in the ordinary way would signify from 
morning till evening. One competitor duly noted that 
the adjective tristis (before hirundo) refers to Procne, 
still mourning for the loss of Itys. Salutabo, of course, 
refers to the morning call made by the cliens on his 
patronus. The words moll: ore (of the swallow) encouraged 
“ Ex Or” to append a note ; he translated soft-billed, ‘‘a 
roundabout way of saying that the diet is insects’’, and 
quotes from the Sunday Observer, where insectivorous 
birds are called weak-billed. This was ingenious. 

Several writers were unsuccessful in giving a tolerable 
rendering to vita in contrarium circumacta, but “ T.S. M.” 
and one or two others managed to give a neat turn to 
the expression with topsy-turvy. Another phrase not 
always happily rendered was cenarum bonarum adsectator. 
Perhaps a hanger-on (or a sponger) at goodly banquets 
gives the sense adequately. 

We have to confess to having fallen into error in one 
of our comments on the French prose passage by Paul 
Valéry set for translation in April. The sentence in 
question is the difficult one which ends. . . les chevalets 
chargés de créatures du fusain, camuses, torses, le peigne 
au poing, autour de leur épaisse chevelure roidie par l'autre 
matin. We dismissed rather summarily the idea that 
torses might be used with verbal force, like tordues. One 
competitor, “ Echotier ’’, to whom we are indebted for 
his perseverance, challenged our decision and awoke 
doubts in the editorial mind. A distinguished French 
professor to whom we referred the problem found himself 
unable to pronounce definitely on the author’s intention, 
but was good enough to write to M. Paul Valéry himself. 
The reply is: “ Jorses est bien un participe passé 
entrainant avec lui: autour de. Littré donne expressé- 
ment et comme premier sens, tors (torse) comme synonyme 
de tordu. Ce sont les créatures qui semblent tordues 
autour de leur épaisse chevelure ”’. 

So we owe M. Valéry not only our thanks for his 
explanation, but also toutes nos excuses for having mis- 
interpreted his sentence and endorsed a competitor’s 
criticism of it. An apology is also due to “ Echotier ’’, 
““V.N.’, “ Lectrice Anglaise ”, ‘‘ Gael’’, “G. E. M.”, 
and perhaps others, who should have ranked higher in 
the order of merit. We ought to have expected a poet, 
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even in prose, to say the unexpected, and in any case 
we ought not to have taken into account, in marking the 
versions, a point whose meaning admitted of some doubt. 

“ Ex Or ” has sent us some useful notes on the employ- 
ment of the Imperfect and Preterite tenses in French, 
a subject of which he has made a special study. We think 
he ought to publish his conclusions in due course, for the 
benefit of other students. It is not easy to find or make 
rules for usages which to the Frenchman are instinctive. 
The German, having only one word for, e.g. spoke and was 
speaking, finds both French and English verbal usage 
puzzling, and recently, when asked by a German-speaking 
friend to give him our rule for when to use which, we 
could not succeed in formulating anything really clear. 

We mislaid, and have found again, a letter from 
“ Atlantis ’’ in which he gave us a good story apropos 
of his hunt through dictionaries for a certain word. He 
was reminded of a County Education Committee which 
some years ago had a request from a girls’ school for the 
purchase of an episcope. The Director of Education, 
when appealed to by the Chairman for enlightenment, 
said that he had never heard of such a thing, but the 
word suggested that it might be a bishop—possibly a 
female bishop! (See p. 562—‘‘ Memorandum on the 
Teaching of Geography.’’) 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best transla- 
tion of the following passage from El Arte Escénico en 
Espana, by José Yxart : 


Es idea vulgar por lo repetida que, al promediar el siglo, 
el romanticismo había dado cuanto podía dar de si. Quince 
o veinte afios dicen que dura, en nuestra época, toda 
evolución literaria. Parece lo natural; es el tiempo de 
vida integra y fecunda de la generación que siente, plantea 
y beneficia la reforma ; es el plazo que tardan en mudarse 
radicalmente los gustos de una sociedad y las circun- 
stancias que la rodean. El romanticismo no había de 
escapar a esta ley. Al asomar la década del 50, se había 
llegado al otro extremo del camino emprendido en el 
34. No se trataba ya como entonces de asaltar. y tomar 
posiciones a la bayoneta y con estridente tocata de clarines ; 
todo lo contrario; era caso de organizar las llamadas 
conquistas de la revolución, y aun de rectificar los errores 
cometidos. Los mismos encarnizados combates en que 
siguieron desangrandose los españoles no se daban ya entre 
la España vieja y la Espaňa nueva, sino entre los partidos 
que crearon esta última. El pronunciamiento y la barricada 
habían ido sucediendo a las batallas campales de la guerra 
civil, entre dos ejércitos, casi entre dos Estados. Aquel era 
el tiempo de los Concordatos y las revisiones constitucionales. 
La sociedad desamortizadora, ya duena, se apresuraba a 
levantar cabeza y a gozar de todos sus beneficios, con 
cierto ardor de advenediza. El improvisado desarrollo de 
la industria, el planteamiento sucesivo de las innovaciones 
materiales traían nuevas costumbres que alarmaban a los 
moralistas y nuevos temas para revistas y Ateneos. El 
problema politico se había complicado con la cuestión social. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 547, must reach 
the office by the first post on Sept. 1, 1939, addressed 
‘“ PRIZE EpitTor,’’-The Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 
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MESSAGE FROM ENGLISH EDUCATIONISTS TO THE WORLD 
ASSEMBLY FOR MORAL RE-ARMAMENT, CALIFORNIA, JULY, 1939 


\ Ñ TE whose task it is to help in fitting men and 
women to create the World of To-morrow greet 

the Assembly for Moral Re-Armament in California. 
Our nations look to us to do our part in providing the 
citizens on whose lives a sane world can be built. 
The present deadlock in world affairs, the breakdown in 
family life, and the economic dislocation of Society 


force us to ask ourselves how well we have fulfilled this 


task. 

Dare we leave the coming generation as insufficiently 
equipped to deal with the problems of human relation- 
ships as the men and women of our own generation have 
proved to be ? To send them out morally and spiritually 
illiterate would be fatal. We must equip them with 
simple and absolute moral standards, and teach them 
how to cure in themselves and others selfishness and 
fear—the root causes of social breakdown. For this our 
human knowledge and example will not alone avail. 
We must put them in touch with a Wisdom and Power 
greater than our own. 

This is the primary education which the world needs 


The Very Revd. C. A. Alington, D.D., D.C.L. 
Cyril Bailey, M.B.E., F.B.A., D.Litt. 

Dr. M. Dorothy Brock, O.B.E., Litt.D. 

Prof. F. Clarke, M.A. 

Herbert Collins. 

Dr. Frances Consitt 

F. R. Dale, D.S.O., M.C. 

J. F. Duff, M.A., M.Ed. 

J. Wight Duff, D.Litt., F.B.A. 

Herbert L. Eason, C.B., C.M.G., M.D., M.S., F.R.C.S., J.P. 
Lord Elton of Headington. 

Miss Grace E. Hadow. 

T. S. Hele, M.A., M.D. 


to prepare it for every other form of education. Without 
it, the increase of skill and knowledge will merely add to 
the powers of destruction with which we already 
threaten ourselves : with it, a generation will arise in 
which every resource of talent and imagination is set 
free for the enrichment of mankind, and such a Renais- 
sance will follow as can only spring from men and 
nations who live fearlessly together in peace. 

It is significant that our one corporate act year by year 
as a nation is to keep silent for two minutes in the 
presence of God. In such simple and direct touch with 
God lie both the secret of national and world unity, 
and the key which will unlock the vast untapped 
resources of spiritual wisdom and power. To furnish 
each and every one of our people with that key is our 
most vital task. Every man, woman and child taught by 
God—that is true education. The nation which puts 
first in its educational policy that “ All thy children 
shall be taught of the Lord ”?, will also experience the 
truth of the promise, ‘‘ Great shall be the peace of thy 
children ”. 


M. L. Jacks. 

Albert Mansbridge 

Sir Percival E. Meadon, C.B.E. 

Sir Cyril Norwood, D.Litt. 

Sir Thomas Oliver, LL.D., D.Sc., D.C.L., F.R.C.P., D.L., J.P. 
Raymond E. Priestley, M.C., D.Sc. 

Sir Charles Grant Robertson, C.V.O., LL.D. 
Sir David Ross, K.B.E., D.Litt., F.B.A. 

Herbert Schofield, M.B.E. 

John S. B. Stopford, M.B.E., F.R.S., M.D., Sc.D. 
Miss E. M. Tanner. 

George Tomlinson, M.P. 

Rt. Rev. A. J. P. Williams, D.D. 


MESSAGE FROM BRITISH SCIENTISTS 


AL who are engaged in the increase of Natural 

Science are necessarily interested in Moral 
Re-Armament. The effect of the new knowledge which 
is gained by the study of Nature depends upon the spirit 
in which it is received and used. Men of good will can 


Sir Joseph Barcroft, C.B.E., M.D., F.R.S. 

Sir William H. Bragg, O.M., K.B.E., F.R.S. 

Prof. W. L. Bragg, O.B.E., M.C., F.R.S., D.Sc. 
Prof. C. G. Darwin, F.R.S. 

Prof. F. C. Donnan, F.R.S. 

Sir Arthur Eddington, O.M., F.R.S. 

Prof. A. C. G. Egerton, F.R.S. 

Sir Richard Gregory, Bt., D.Sc., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 
Sir Daniel Hall, K.C.B., D.Sc., F.R.S. 


make a glorious blessing of it, if they act with wisdom 
and skill ; but ill will and folly can draw from it a curse. 
Most earnestly, therefore, do we pray as scientists for 


the success of your forthcoming conference. 
@ 


Prof. A. V. Hill, O.B.E., F.R.S., D.Sc. 
Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins, O.M., D.Sc., F.R.CP., 
F.R.S. 


Sir John Graham Kerr, F.R.S., M.P. 

Sir Edward Mellanby, K.C.B., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. 
Sir Henry A. Miers, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.G.S. 
Lord Rayleigh, F.R.S., D.L. 

Sir John Russell, F.R.S. 

Sir Albert Seward, Hon.D.Sc., Oxford. 
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The College comprises the following Faculties and Special Schools : 

FACULTY OF ARTS (including Economics). 

FACULTY OF LAWS. 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 

FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES (Medical, Dental, Pharma- 
ceutical). 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING ` 


RAMSAY MEMORIAL LABORATORY OF CHEMICAL ENGIN- 
EERING. 

SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

BARTLETT SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

DEPARTMENT OF TOWN PLANNING. 

DIVISION OF DECORATION. 

SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 

COURSES FOR HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS. 

POST GRADUATE and RESEARCH WORK is provided for in 
all Departments. 

EVENING SCHOOLS OF HISTORY AND PHONETICS are 
specially arranged to meet the needs of Adult Students. 

PUBLIC LECTURES. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, and PRIZES ARE AWARDED, 
their yearly value exceeding £4,000. 


RESIDENTIAL HALLS : UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HALL, EALING 
(for Men); COLLEGE HALL, LONDON, MALET STREET 
(for Women). 


THE ATHLETIC GROUND OF TWENTY-THREE ACRES 
IS AT PERIVALE. 


All inquiries to be addressed to: 
E. L. TANNER, Secretary, 
University College, London (Gower Street, W.C. 1) 


THE CENTRAL COUNCIL OF 
RECREATIVE PHYSICAL TRAINING 


PRELIMINARY AND 
REFRESHER COURSES 
for MEN AND WOMEN LEADERS 


LONDON, OCTOBER, 1939 


For leaflets and information apply : 
Organizing Secretary, C.C.R.P.T., 
11S Abbey House, Victoria Street, S.W. | 


ADVERTISING, the light on the path of civili- 
zation, is the outward sign of an inner faith. Its 
high alm is to create desire for things of perma- 
nent value. In successful advertising the creative 
idea Is the thing. (From a recent Prize Essay.) 


TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 


One of these COUPONS must be enclosed with each 
Competition, or Editorial Inquiry, sent in 
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CAN ENGLAND AFFORD HER 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS ?* 


By CHARLES DOUIE, M.A., former! 
Board of Education and Secretary of 


PART II. 


È the July number of the Journal I made certain 

comments on the public schools of England, not 
from the standpoint of the quality of their teaching, but 
from the aspect of the influence which they bring to bear 
on social relations within this country and on the 
external relations of England with the Empire and the 
United States. 

I pointed out that the public schools claimed an 
overwhelming proportion of the highest offices in Church 
and State, in the Civil Service, in the Judiciary, in the 
Army, and in the teaching profession, and that their 
justification for this claim was the tradition that they 
turned out a type of man who had a special fitness to rule. 

I said also that this assumption that the public school- 
boy had a higher capacity in the art of government, 
and was thereby entitled to all the privileges of a gover- 
ning class, in itself aroused a natural resentment in the 
unprivileged, and that it tended to create in the public 
schoolboy certain qualities of complacency, snobbery 
and exclusiveness which turned resentment into exaspera- 
tion, making for disunity at home and acting as a bar 
to good understanding with the Dominions and the 
United States. 

I expressed the belief, however, that the public schools 
not only might survive but also might enjoy a more 
universal esteem and render to England a yet greater 
service, if they were willing to live with the times and 
to make those concessions which have enabled ancient 
institutions in this country to survive while in other 
countries, resisting all change, they have perished. 


Assistant Principal in the 
niversity College, London 


THE NEED FOR A NEW OUTLOOK 


That concessions to the spirit of the times are needed 
I for one cannot doubt. Throughout the world the 
privileges derived solely from birth or wealth are being 
swept away. They have disappeared in Russia. They 
have been fiercely restricted in France and Germany and 
Italy. They count for very little in the Dominions and 
the United States. Even in England they have suffered 
attrition for many years in almost every walk of life. 
But not in Education. There the public school stands, 
the fortress of the well-to-do, offering privileges with- 
held from all others, not only during the years of educa- 
tion but also throughout the whole of life, and claiming in 
justification for those privileges a virtual monopoly in 
the moral virtues fitting men to rule. 

What are the concessions which the public schools 
must make to the spirit of the times? What is the 
remedy ? 

To my mind it can be stated in a single sentence. 

The public schools should be as freely open to the 
sons of workers in office and factory as Oxford and 
Cambridge are to-day. 


*The first part of this article appears in the July number of 
the Journal. 
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This can be achieved only if the Government, the 
local education authorities and the governing bodies of 
the public schools are prepared to take precisely those 
measures which have thrown wide open the doors of 
Oxford and Cambridge to all without distinction of 
class. By such means the taint of privilege, with all the 
resentment and disunity which it entails, would be 
virtually destroyed ; the sons of the well-to-do would 
mix with the sons of the clerk and the working man in 
the common and daily pursuits of the school, each 
learning from each; a mutual understanding and 
respect would surely result in the impressionable years 
of adolescence, as fully and as fruitfully as it has in the 
universities. 

It will be said at once that admission to the public 
schools rests on no class distinction. They are open to 
any one capable of passing a common entrance examina- 
tion ; there are scholarships of great value, amounting 
in some cases to £I00 a year, offered by governing 
bodies. Surely this is enough ? 

The answer is that it is not enough. Look down the 
list of scholars at any public school. How many of them 
are sons of clerks and working men ? Fifty years ago 
the older universities were offering valuable scholarships. 
Yet how few sons of the poor were able to profit by 
them! The public school stands to-day where Oxford 
and Cambridge stood these many years ago. 

For this state of affairs there are two very adequate 
reasons. The first is that the worker in office and factory 
has an income limit of about {250 a year. If his son 
happened to win a scholarship at a public school, even 
of the maximum value of any scholarship, it would not 
be sufficient. The scholarship system draws the line 
of income a little lower so as to profit the less prosperous 
professions such as the church, but it does not give a 
chance to the son of the man with £250 a year. 

Moreover, even if the governing body increased the 
value of scholarships, for example by offering three 
scholarships of the value of £150 a year, instead of a 
greater number of much lesser value, it would still not 
meet the need. For who can suppose that the boy from 
the elementary school has a genuine chance of winning 
one of a very limited number of valuable scholarships 
in competition with the boy from one of the multitude 
of private schools which are staffed and equipped with 
the single object in view of preparation for entry to a 
public school ? 

If therefore the boy from the elementary school 1s 
to have his chance, he cannot be called upon to emerge 
victorious from a contest in which the odds are so 
heavily weighted against him. He must enter a competi- 
tion in which the odds are equal, in other words a 
competition restricted to boys from the elementary 
school. It may well be that a scholar so elected will be 
fit to start only in a low form, perhaps even the lowest 
form, but the intelligence and force of character which 
have already taken him so far should ensure his rapid 
progress, so that at 17 he should be able to look forward 
to continuing his education at a university, or, if he has 
in mind an army career, at Woolwich or Sandhurst. 

It so happens that at Rugby Foundation Scholarships 
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exist of precisely this kind, and many boys from the 
“Town ”? have won distinction in the civil services and 
the army. But this cannot be very common, and in 
how many industrial towns is there a great public 
school ? 

Therefore, in so far as the resources of governing 
bodies are not sufficient to offer such scholarships, this 
is surely a field in which the Government and the local 
education authorities can play the same part as they 
have played in bringing Oxford and Cambridge within 
the ambition of the poorest of the land. 

Any such scheme, whatever measure of approval it 
might receive in principle, could come into practice only 
over a substantial number of years. There is one step 
however which is within the power of governing bodies 
(if they could all agree), and could be taken at once. 
If admission to the school must still remain for many 
years a matter of privilege, it should surely be possible 
to begin with the elimination of privilege from admission 
to the staff. The method of making appointments to 
the staff of the public schools may well seem in the last 
degree unjust to the boy who has made his way to the 
university through a county or a municipal secondary 
school. He has been told that there is a “ ladder” 
which he may climb. Optimistic people may even have 
used the word “highway ”, creating in his mind the 
vision of a career open, without considerations of 
privilege, to all who have the brains and character and 
ability to achieve a good degree at the university. He 
takes a good degree. He applies for a post at a public 
school. He finds that the governing body, or the head- 
master, seem quite as interested to know what was his 
public school as what was his degree. He sees post after 
post in the public schools filled by men who have 
academic qualifications demonstrably no better than his 
own, often inferior to his own. Who has not had 
experience of the bitter disappointment and distress of 
mind, in this regard, of the young graduate and of his 
parents who have often made the utmost sacrifice to give 
him a university education ? 

The answer of course comes pat from the governing 
body, or the headmaster. What would you have us do 
about it ? We should be delighted to give a chance to 
the ex-elementary schoolboy to show what he can do on 
our staff. But we are not here to please ourselves. We 
are trustees. We have duties and obligations. We 
have a duty to appoint to our staff those who will 
maintain the reputation of the school, not only in 
scholarship but also in other matters to which parents 
attach particular importance, such as “ character”, 
proficiency in games, and an impeccable accent. 

Now all this is very true. The governing body, or the 
headmaster, who thought only of social justice and 
ignored the prejudices of parents would be courageous 
to the degree of foolhardiness. It is too much to ask 
any single school to take the lead. If remedy there is, 
it must be agreed to by all, and if there was a will, there 
would undoubtedly be a way. 

It will no doubt be said that these measures would 
destroy the special quality of the public schools, both as 
regards general education and in the particular aspects 
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of “ character ’’ for which they are held in such repute. 
Is it possible to imagine an Eton in which one half of the 
school began life in suburb or slum ? Would parents in 
such circumstances be willing to pay high fees to send 
their sons to Eton ? The answer is that it is not necessary 
to use the imagination. The example of Oxford and 
Cambridge is there for all to see. Though one-half of the 
undergraduates at Oxford and Cambridge receive 
material support in the form of scholarships or bursaries 
to enable them to take up residence there, I have not 
heard it suggested that there has been any falling off 
in standards of scholarship or of moral worth, nor is 
there any evidence that well-to-do parents have ceased 
to send their sons there. 

Of the general benefit of these measures in creating 
a greater goodwill in this country, and between this 
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country and other democracies, I cannot have any 
doubt. Throughout the world the privileges long en- 
joyed by birth and wealth are dying. It may well be 
that in England they will survive in certain aspects. 
We do not like violent change, and we are content to let 
much survive, of which we do not actively approve, 
partly on that account, and partly because we have a 
certain reverence, or at least sentiment, for the past. 
But I cannot believe that the England of to-morrow will 
tolerate privilege in Education. 

The public schools claim that the education which 
they give has a special quality both in scholarship 
and in the training of character. If that claim has 
substance, it is intolerable that only the sons of the 
well-to-do should have the opportunity of entering 
them. 


EMPIRE AND FOREIGN NEWS 


EDUCATION IN THE NEW YORK DAILY PRESS: 
AN EPHEMERAL ANALYSIS 
By G. T. HANKIN, formerly H.M.I. 


UNE 21. Temperature 81°. Humidity 60. To an 
unacclimatized Englishman New York is hot; in fact, 
the heat and humidity combined induce a certain lassitude. 
Just enough energy remains to glance through the forty- 
eight pages of the New York Times, with just enough 
attention to collect what is to be found there on education, 
and to meditate restfully upon it. A lazy way perhaps of 
obtaining a general view of education in the U.S.A. to-day— 
administration, universities, high schools, primary schools, 
vocational instruction, adult education, educational con- 
gresses. But the American reporter has a gift for adding 
to a mass of facts some personal touches which add 
‘“ verisimilitude to an otherwise bald and unconvincing 
narrative ”. Perhaps his output for a single day will 
provide a fairly accurate, if impressionistic, sketch of the 
whole system. 

Front page news on education is thin to-day. The 
Republican legislators of New York State have cut the 
educational budget, as presented by the Governor, by ten 
million dollars. The legality of their action is being 
challenged and the final appeal is being heard to-day. 
On the result of that appeal may depend the whole existence 
of the kindergarten system in New York City, as well as of 
the evening classes and of many educational amenities. 
To-day there is a lull. To-morrow the staring headlines. 
One notices that among the bills passed this session is one 
granting free transportation in New York State to all 
children going to either public or private schools. Thus 
educational economy seems a little fitful. 

June is the season for University Commencement 
Exercises, and the paper is full of lists of names, prize- 
winners and recipients of degrees. The first to strike the 
eye is Hunter’s College for women, with 84 prizes and goo 
degrees. In addition, prizes have been awarded by the 
Student Self Government Association to 18 graduates for 
their extra-curricular work. Eighteen seems a good number, 
but these colleges run large. 

Princeton is conferring 624 degrees and numerous prizes 
for academic and athletic distinction. For the latter the 
usual formula is ‘‘ for sportmanship, play and influence ” 
in football, hockey, baseball, &c. Have you ever seen an 
inter-university football match in the U.S.A. ? 

Among recipients of honorary degrees are Dr. Benes (his 
fifth), and a headmaster of a secondary school for distin- 
guished service and particularly ‘‘for the thorough 
foundation in studies he has given to his boys ”’. 


Yale is giving 551 Advanced Degrees to-morrow—out 
of a total for the year of 1253. 2,000 alumni will be present. 
The alumni of Harvard are beginning to gather 4,000 strong, 
for their ‘‘ Class Day ”. 

The New York City College needs a whole page for 
to-night’s programme. 17,000 are expected to witness the 
confirment of 2,351 degrees. Among them are: 


Bachelor of Business Administration 587 
Bachelor of Science bas ied 509 
Bachelor of Science in Social Science 401 
Master of Science in Education 229 
Bachelor of Arts 196 


Among the recipients of the degree of Master of Science in 
Education is a young man who will reach the age of 18 on 
July 21 next. Last year he took his B.A. (Arts). Next 
year he is destined for Ph.D. work on history or education. 
It is interesting to speculate on the content of the courses 
that he and the other graduates have undergone and on the 
preparation at the secondary schools therefor. One wonders 
what the recipient of the honorary degree at Princeton 
thinks of it all. 

Not all universities in the neighbourhood of New York 
attain these proportions. Thirty-eight students received 
their B.A. (Arts) at Yeshirva yesterday. Valedictory 
addresses were given in English and Hebrew. John Marshall 
College in New Jersey is awarding the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws to 68 students, and certificates to 28 college graduates 
and 14 secretarial graduates. One of the recipients of a 
Degree is blind “and will be accompanied by his dog 
Wari’’. Truly the American reporter does not miss much 
of human interest. 

So much for university ceremonies in the New York Times 
for June 21. All local. Nothing about the universities of 
the rest of the U.S.A. The question leaps to the mind 
What will happen to all these graduates ? And to those 
of the other universities ? Can the professions, can industry 
and commerce absorb the whole output ? Were they all 
worth a college education ? Two shorter articles hint at a 
reply. The secretary of appointments of Columbia, a 
colossal university even for the U.S.A., states that 55 per 
cent of the June, 1939, graduates have already been placed 
in jobs. On the other hand, the Chancellor of the University 
of Nebraska tells a Conference of university women that 
“most State universities have in their student bodies a 
spread ranging from near morons to geniuses ” and that 
“ with enrolments rising readjustments will be necessary ’’— 
a delicate phrase for restricting entry and cutting 
expenditure. 

Of course there are many smaller items of educational 
news to be found in to-day’sissue. The physical examination 
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for 650 probationary teachers was inaugurated yesterday 
in New York City. At the World’s Fair yesterday a perfor- 
mance was given by the “ 134 piece High School Orchestra ” 
from Bethlehem, Pa. Two boys were selected from another 
high school to carry a goodwill message to Japan, with 
free tickets provided by the Japanese Tourist Agency. 
Special classes are being organized in New York for 
employees in three more departments, housing, welfare 
and correction, and a scholarship system’ formulated to 
assist employees to the university. A school for the blind 
is giving a performance. Sixty of the 1,400 ‘“‘ homebound ”’ 
children, who receive instruction in their homes from 174 
special teachers, are to receive diplomas with due ceremony 
in their homes. A pathetic and warming thought. 

Apparently only two national Congresses were discussing 
education yesterday. The Congress of Librarians selected 
for special honour the two best children’s books of the year 
and gave encouraging statistics of the growth of library 
provision in rural areas. The American Association of 
University Women considered a ten point programme for 
a New American Educational Policy which would have a 
greater regard for Common Welfare and thus give a fresh 
impetus to Democracy. The Secretary to the Educational 
Policy Commission laid special stress on ‘‘ Consumer 
Education, the universal need for both men and women ”’ 
Like vocational training it should be provided in all schools. 

A good bag from one day’s issue of one paper—eighteen 
references to education, some of them occupying almost an 
entire page. And what a true picture they give, enormous 
interest in education, widespread desire for university 
training, unexpected scholarship facilities, abundant voca- 
tional instruction, important extra-curricular activities, 
thoughtful care for the physically afflicted, unhesitating 
readiness to experiment! Ought one to add on the other 
side clumsy administration, low standard of scholarship, 
dissipation of energy, blind acceptance of catchwords ? 
One wonders whether a full-blown inquiry, American style, 
with a team of observers and piles of statistics, and mountains 
of files, would give a truer picture ? How much the two 
nations have to learn about each other and from one another ! 
And how vital it is that they should do so! 


THE ITALIAN CHARTER OF EDUCATION 
By MARY A. JOHNSTONE, B.Sc., F.L.S. 


(We have received the following impression of the new 
Charter of Italian Education, which is concerned with “ the 
formation of the political and warlike man of Fascism”’.) 


HEN Fascism came into power in 1922, it took upon 

itself a formidable task in attempting the reformation 

of the national education, for this was at that time, as far 

as the masses of the population were concerned, in an 
unhealthy condition, a generation behind that of Britain. 

Believing youth to be the keystone of their building, the 
Party made a start at once. Amongst the earliest reforms 
were the re-establishment of religious instruction in the 
schools, more stringent examinations, the toning-up of the 
teaching staffs. From that time onward one reform after 
another was achieved, one of the most outstanding being the 
incorporation of physical training in the curriculum, one 
of the most startling the extension of this training to girls. 
Gradually, without obvious disturbance, a revolution spread 
through the educational world, manifesting itself in a spirit 
compounded of zeal, respect for authority, delight in 
physical activity, pride of race, belief in the doctrine of 
Fascism. 

This brings the history up to 1937, when the Head of the 
Government entrusted to S. E. Giuseppe Bottai, Minister of 
National Education, the duty of re-modelling the Middle 
School system. He was directed by the Duce to expand an 
interim report into a programme surveying and co-ordinat- 
ing the whole system of national education. 
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Signor Bottai must have worked desperately hard to 
accomplish this by February, 1939, when he presented to the 
Grand Council his Charter of Education (Carta della Scuola). 
This Charter is a masterpiece of compressed legislation— 
thorough, ingenious in its complexity, comprehensive and 
well-knit. The Minister has built it on the foundations laid 
by his predecessors, re-assembling principles and practices 
already codified ; but it also features far-reaching innova- 
tions, and, in contradistinction to the previous attacks on 
isolated problems, it brings together in organic union all the 
details of national education, and legislates for them as an 
entity. It differs from an ordinary law in the sense that it 
embodies the essential principles of education, and demands 
that it should be directed mainly to the formation of 
character, should impress upon the young that in cultivating 
their minds and bodies they are serving their country, and 
fitting themselves to take their places in the State. 

The Charter contains twenty-nine articles. The vital 
clauses deal with the grading and co-ordination of all 
scholastic institutions from the infant classes to the uni- 
versity, the most radical upheaval being the recasting of 
the Middle School, which had been the original purpose of 
the undertaking. 

One or two diagrams may help toward understanding the 
somewhat involved scheme, which I can give only in 
outline. 


A. COMPLETE COURSE: 


Age 
Elementary 4-II 
Middle II-14 
Higher 14-19 
University 19- 
B. ELEMENTARY CouRsE (for those who leave school at 14): 
Age 
Infant school (Scuola materna) 4- 6 
Elementary school ; 6— 9 Elementary 
Work school (Scuola del Lavoro) g-II 
Artisan school 11-14 
C. MIDDLE SCHOOLS : Age 
(a) Middle school proper, leading 
on to high schools .. II-1l4 
(b) Professional middle school, 
for business pupils . I-14 
(c) Technical middle school, for 
trade and industry . II-I} 


Each of the three new types of middle school constitutes 
a stage preliminary to a different branch of higher 
education ; for type (a) Latin is compulsory. Above the 
middle school stand the high schools, highly specialized, 
most of them having a five years’ course—classical lyceum, 
scientific lyceum, teachers’ training institute, technical- 
commercial institute, industrial institute, art lyceum. 
These in turn lead up to the universities and the Academy 
of Fine Arts. 

A very important move is to provide separate State 
high schools for girls over 14 years of age ; their curriculum 
must have a domestic bias. 

Great stress is laid on the clause intended to inculcate 
respect for and enjoyment of manual labour. For this 
purpose there is introduced into the scheme the Scuola del 
Lavoro, the ‘‘ work-school’’, compulsory for all pupils 
between the ages of 9 and 11, the last two years of the 
elementary grade. During these years a great deal of 
manual work (varying with the local conditions of labour) 
must be intermixed with academical studies. 

In the “ artisan school ” (diagram B) there is added to the 
general subjects a theoretical and practical insight into the 
industries of the district, e.g. agriculture. 

The training colleges for teachers are to prepare schemes of 
work adapted to train for teaching in different types of 
school, and must always provide practical experience in 
teaching. 
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Art, music and drama all have their graded institutions. 

The strictest uniformity in examinations is being insisted 
on. Promotion from class to class within a school of any 
type will depend upon the marks awarded by the teachers 
on each day’s work ; promotion from one grade of school to 
another will be decided by a State-controlled examination, 
conducted by State inspectors in conjunction with teachers 
from the school. Private schools will have the right to send 
in candidates for any of these examinations. For admission 
to certain Faculties of the universities, the Leaving Certi- 
ficate of the appropriate high schools is accepted; in 
other cases the university holds its own entrance examina- 
tion. All this is strongly in contrast with the multiplicity 
of our school-leaving examinations. 

The text-books used in elementary schools are furnished 
by the Government ; those for use in high schools must have 
Government approval. 

The importance of physical education is confirmed and 
re-emphasized ; it is to be administered in the schools by 
the Balilla organization, the Youth Welfare movement; 
in the universities by the university association for sport 
and culture (the G.U.F., no longer voluntary as regards 
membership). 

Equal opportunities for education are to be given to all; 
the capacity for education is to be the sole criterion for 
obtaining advanced instruction; financial help will be 
provided for those who need it. 
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When he leaves school finally a pupil will receive a 
libretto personale, a form of Leaving Certificate, which will 
give evidence of his scholastic and athletic accomplishments. 

In a circular which he issued to teachers and school 
committees, the Minister of Education warned them of the 
radical character of the changes in method and outlook 
which faced them, and asked for their enthusiastic co- 
operation. It was necessary to begin at once, hesaid, though 
the transition would be gradual: it would be made in two 
definite stages and was expected to be completed within 
two years. 

The building programme involved in such extensive 
changes may take longer, though what has been accom- 
plished in the past is proof of the driving force which can be 
brought into action. Between 1923 and 1934, 11,000 new 
schools were built; in 1937-8, 2,000 elementary and 
17 high schools went up, whilst for 1938-9, 1,600 elementary 
and 166 higher institutions have been planned. These 
figures tell us, too, how great had been the need for 
schools. 

In his speech introducing the Charter to the Council, 
Signor Bottai described it as “ embodying all the prin- 
ciples necessary for a revolutionary renovation of the school 
according to our doctrine’’, and certainly, permeated 
in every clause by the inspiration of the Régime, the 
Carta della Scuola will be the creator of the Fascist 
School. 


NEW MEDIA 


FILMS AND HISTORY 


HE teaching of history by means of films is still in its 
infancy. The only study undertaken so far in this 
country is that of Miss Consitt, carried out in 1931, and 
valuable as much for its caution as for its recommendations. 
Miss Consitt suggested that the history-teaching film is of 
only questionable value below the age of 9, that until the 
age of 13 the presentation of material in films should be 
direct, and that new topics were better studied by the usual 
methods with the film used merely as an aid. In the United 
States there have been seven investigations since 1918, and 
this report* by Dr. Wise is the latest and the most ambitious. 
The aim was to test the advantages of the film as an 
integral part of the ordinary history course, and to assess 
the cumulative effect of using films over a long period of 
time. For this purpose the scope of the experiment was 
wide: it involved a thousand children in twenty-eight 
American history classes taught by nine teachers and 
distributed in five towns of the Middle West, over a period 
of eighteen weeks. Ten “ Chronicles of America ” photo- 
plays were used, to supplement the ordinary lessons (based 
on D. S. Muzzey’s History of the American People) given to 
both the Experimental (i.e. the film) classes and the Control 
(non-film) classes. 

Elaborate precautions were taken to grade and classify 
the pupils before and after the experiment, and to eliminate 
as far as possible all variable factors—except the teachers. 
Special tests were devised, and safeguarded in statistical 
and curricular validity, since the results were to be the raw 
material for the author’s final conclusions. The experiment 
comprised Comprehensive Objective Tests and Topical 
Tests for purposes of attainment, together with three 
“ checks of interest ’’—preference tests, a ranking of history 
with other school subjects before and after the experiment, 
and a record of the outside reading done during the eighteen 
weeks. Full details of these tests are given in the Appendices, 
and the voluminous tabulation of results and statistical 
analyses make up the body of the book. 

It was of course to be expected that the film classes would 


* Motion Pictures as an Aid in Teaching American History. By 
Dr. H. A. WISE. (14s. net. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press; London: Humphrey Milford; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) 


rank higher on every computation than the non-film classes, 
and that the excess gain would vary directly with the number 
of films used. But the inquiry delved deeper than this. 
Dr. Wise was able to show a cumulative uniformity in the 
conclusions suggested by the individual tests and checks. 
They demonstrated, in sum, that the films were more 
stimulating to the boys than to the girls ; that the greatest 
gain in attainment occurred at the highest ability level, and 
the greatest difference in gain by the Experimental over the 
Control classes at the lowest ability level; and that, to all 
concerned, the films were helpful most in matters of people, 
cause and effect and social relationships, and least in 
matters of dates and chronology. By the end of the experi- 
ment history had certainly been promoted as a popular 
school subject, but who is to say that this carries an 
educational significance ? And, in the matter of outside 
reading, finally, the only remarkable stimulation among 
the film-classes was at the lowest ability level. 

These results are well worth consideration in this country, 
where the policy in producing historical school-films is still 
to eschew costume-reproduction in favour of analysis and 
dissolving diagram. Much more experimentation is, of 
course, needed, but the case for films as a stimulus of human 
interest among less-gifted pupils seems, as in this book, to 
be growing in strength. 


Odeon Educational Matinees—A movement of great 
interest to educationists, and one which is spreading rapidly 
all over the country, is being sponsored by the Odeon (and 
associated) Cinema Companies. Clubs for children have 
been organized, and about 100,000 boys and girls now 
attend the Children’s Matinees given on Saturday mornings. 
For 3d. they see a programme which admirably combines 
education and entertainment—if it is possible to separate 
the two in such “ Features ” as ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines”, 
or serials of the “ Jungle Jim ” type. Safety First, Health, 
and other topics of interest are dealt with, and some 
excellent cartoons shown. The average age of the children 
is only about 8 or 9; but the controlling organization is 
very efficient, from the singing of the opening Club Song 
to crossing the road at the end of the performance. The 
clubs have innumerable charity activities, as well as a 
Farthing Chest of their own, out of which fruit and toys are 
bought for sick members. 
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MEETINGS OF EDUCATIONAL BODIES 


ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATION COMMITTEES 


i Go welcoming representatives of the Association of 
Education Committees at their Annual Conference 
held in the Spa at Scarborough, the Mayor, Councillor 
Wilkinson, J.P., pictured the advantages which would 
accrue to the nation if the money necessary for our present 
re-armament needs could be spent upon new schools, 
improvement of poor school buildings, and the provision 
of better educational facilities. 

The new President, Mr. G. Tomlinson, M.P., made a 
strong plea to the 600 members of the Conference for a more 
generous treatment of local authorities by way of public 
grants. He maintained that education was the greatest 
asset of the nation and it was just as necessary to provide 
necessitous children with footwear as with free meals and 
milk; and local education authorities should receive the 
necessary powers to supply this need. He pointed out that, 
whereas a local authority received a grant of only 50 per 
cent for air-raid shelters, the Air Raids Precaution Committee 
of the same authority could qualify for a grant of 85 per cent. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD 


Earl De La Warr, President of the Board of Education 
said that the biggest gap remaining in our educational 
system was the neglect of the adolescent. The raising of 
the school-leaving age had helped by taking the problem 
one year further on and assistance was being given by 
clubs, Scouts and evening institutes, ‘‘ but ’’, said Lord 
De La Warr, ‘‘the ultimate solution—indeed almost certainly 
the next step forward in educational advance when the 
times are more favourable than they are now-——is compulsory 
part-time release during the day for all boys and girls 
between the school-leaving age and 18 on the lines of the 
Fisher Act, such as is being put into force in Germany at 
the present time, but for the moment I think we should 
be content with a large increase in the practice of voluntary 
release. The numbers thus released rose from 30,000 to 
42,000 last year—a large increase but still a small number. 
Could you not try to bring about a really considerable 
advance this coming year?” Lord De La Warr also 
stressed the significance of the silent revolution which was 
being carried out by the Hadow scheme in the education 
of senior children. While the raising of the school-leaving 
age would carry still further this process of education, there 
was a great call for the development of contacts between 
the school and the outer world by means of such agencies 
as the Boy Scout and Guide movements, and the evening 
institutes. In this connexion he urged close co-operation 
between the local authorities, the Board of Education and 
the Fitness Council. Referring sympathetically to the 
necessity of adequate feeding for necessitous children, the 
President urged that education committees should make 
fuller use of the powers they already possessed in this sphere 
of their work. The President made a strong plea for closer 
co-ordination and co-operation between one area and another 
for the advancement of education as a whole. 


POINTS OF INTEREST 


Brighton was selected as the Conference town next year. 
Although the indisposition of the Secretary, Sir Percival 
Sharp, robbed the earlier stages of the Conference of one of 
its leading personalities his statement upon the invidence 
of Parliamentary Grants, as presented by Alderman Aitken, 
readily gained the backing of the authorities for a full 
inquiry into the whole system, with an interim adjustment 
of grants which would give a greater measure of support 
to each local area. An important resolution called upon 
the Government to prohibit all forms of employment for 
children having a legal obligation to attend school; by 
amending Section 18 of the Children and Young Persons’ 
Act 1933. There was an excellent discussion upon a proposal 


from Leicester and Bradford, which was approved, caliinz 
for the greater use of the psychological services in elementax 
schools. 

Strong opposition was expressed to the Grant Regulatica 
under which the Board of Education could withhold a gram 
from a local education authority as distinct from makuirg 
a deduction. In calling for its withdrawal Sir Percivai 
Sharp referred to the recent action of the Board in witb- 
holding part of the grant from the Liverpool Education 
Authority which he denounced as contrary to the British 
spirit of fair play. Alderman Jackson of Shefheld, who 
seconded, said that the action of the Board savoured 
rather of bureaucracy rather than democracy. The resolu- 
tion was approved. 

Approval was also given to a resolution introduced by 
Councillor Williams, Chairman of the Bristol Educaticr. 
Committee the effect of which was that all private school: 
should be inspected by the Board of Education upon the 
lines of the recommendations contained in the Depart- 
mental Report issued in 1932. 


IMPERIAL SOCIAL HYGIENE CONGRESS 


When opening the Ninth Imperial Social Hygiene 
Congress, which was held at the Hastings Hall, B.M.A. 
House, from July 10-14, Earl De La Warr, President of the 
Board of Education, described how the attitude of educa- 
tionists had changed from those of a generation ago. To-day, 
he declared, one sees that individual and social development 
would take place only when constant attention was devoted 
to the physical, mental and emotional well-being of the 
child. In this connexion he was happy to be able to say 
that co-operation between Education and Health authorities 
had never been so close as it was to-day. This co-operation 
was apparent at the Government Reception, held at 
Lancaster House on July 12, at which the guests were 
received by Mr. Walter Elliott, Minister of Health, and 
Mrs. Elliott. 

The Congress was attended by delegates from all parts 
of the British Empire. In his Presidential Address, Mr. L. S. 
Amery reviewed the progress that had been made imperiallv 
in various aspects of health-education during the last few 
years. In this country and overseas there were evidences 
of increasing activity toward the establishment of an ideal 
of health which was both positive and constructive, and 
here Mr. Amery paid tribute to the work of the British 
Social Hygiene Council. 

The subjects discussed ranged over varying aspects of 
social hygiene, educational, medical and social. One session. 
which was presided over by Lord Horder, was concerned 
with a discussion of the social and economic barriers to 
marriage. Here representatives of the teaching, banking, 
insurance and clerical professions described the various 
factors which operated in their particular employments 
necessitating, in most cases, the postponement of marriage 
until the late twenties. A distinguished visitor to the 
Congress was Dr. Gordon Bates, General Director of the 
Health League of Canada. His graphic account of the 
way in which intensive health propaganda in Canada has 
caused diphtheria to be completely banished from townships 
where the disease had formerly been rampant, and of the 
rapid extension of the use of pasteurized milk, left a lasting 
impression with delegates. Another interesting session was 
that dealing with labour and leisure conditions overseas in 
which Mrs. Neville-Rolfe, Secretary-General of the B.S.H.C., 
described the various forms of social service overseas. In 
these countries the problems are very different from our own, 
owing to the fact that amongst native communities there 
are very few leisured members of the governing classes, so 
that little progress can be made with schemes of voluntary 
social work. In this connexion a stimulating address was 
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given by an Indian visitor who emphasized the inadequacy 
and even inadvisability of introducing European forms of 
recreation into native communal life. The contribution 
made by Miss Jean Cobb, of Sheffield, who described how 
for six months she had undertaken voluntary work amongst 
half-castes in Southern Rhodesia was extremely valuable. 

Three sessions dealt with the possibilities of biology in 
education. The main point that emerged from them was a 
general condemnation of the teaching of academic botany 
and zoology in schools, where these subjects are merely 
potted versions of the University courses. An account of 
the biology sessions will appear in the September issue of 
the Journal. 


THE MUSEUMS ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Conference of the Museums Association held 
at Cheltenham in the first week of July, under the Presidency 
of the Rt. Hon. Viscount Bledisloe, was the Jubilee meeting 
of this body, which has been closely concerned with many 
of the recent advances in museum work which have been 
sponsored by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustecs. 
‘Addresses and messages of greeting were received from such 
related organizations as the International Museums Office, 
the Royal Society of Arts, the Library Association, the 
National Art-Collections Fund, and overseas museums 
associations, and there were papers on art gallery policy, 
on the functions of natural history museums, and on air-raid 
precautions in museums. 

One of the most important contributions was an address 
by the President of the Board of Education. Taking as his 
title ‘‘ Museums and Education ’’, Earl de la Warr said he 
believed local museums had a great part to play both in 
formal education (especially since modern schools had 
become more practical and realistic) and in the right use 
of leisure. The Board was always willing to accept proposals 
from local education authorities to spend money on museum 
work for the benefit of schools. He agreed that a Govern- 
ment inquiry into the position of local museums, as 
recommended by Mr. S. F. Markham in his recent Report 
to the Carnegie Trustees, was needed. 

This Report was the occasion of another discussion at the 
Conference, which endorsed the proposal for an inquiry, 
and expressed general agreement with the criticisms of the 
present museum service as expressed by Mr. Markham. 

During the Conference an exhibition was held at which 
the Leicester City Museum displayed a large collection of 
material from its School Loan Department. Among many 
other exhibits were examples of modern display presented 
by the Victoria and Albert Museum’s Circulation Depart- 
ment. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SHOW : 
SECTION 


The Centenary Meeting of the Royal Agricultural Show, 
held this year in the Great Park at Windsor from July 4 
to July 8, had a special significance to all those, including 
children, concerned with the service of education in 
England since, for the first time for many years, there was 
included a very striking Schools Section. This Section 
displayed practical work and work in rural science, mainly 
from Public Elementary Schools—but also from Junior 
Technical and Secondary Schools and Schools of Art—in 
Bucks., Berks., Hants., Herts., Surrey and West Sussex and, 
for certain musical and dramatic items, the Borough of 
Windsor. 

The aim was to do rather a special piece of propaganda 
for education amongst sections of society which are com- 
paratively unfamiliar with changes which have taken place 
in buildings, equipment, curricula and teaching methods 
in the schools of England in the last decade or so. It was 
thought that, whereas the land-owning and agricultural 
classes can rarely be induced to visit an ordinary Schools 
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Exhibition, they might be tempted to visit such a Section 
if it were set up in a Royal Agricultural Show—significantly 
in the Implements Section—and, if the immense strides 
which have been made, in recent years, in practical work, 
rural science, and the utilization of rural environment could 
be emphasized. 

The Committee of Organization of this Section consisted 
of the Directors of Education of the areas mentioned, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Evan T. Davis, Director of 
Education for West Sussex. The result of their efforts was 
a Section which attracted thousands of visitors, from the 
King and Queen downward, and was admitted to be one 
of the major attractions of the Show. The President of 
the Board, Earl de la Warr, came twice: other visitors 
included representatives of the Dominions and Colonies, 
Egypt, Persia, Malaya, Japan, China and most of the 
European countries. 

Generously backed by the Royal Agricultural Show 
Council in space and accommodation, the Section was 
tastefully designed and decorated under the direction of 
the Principal of the Kingston School of Art. Rooms, 
furnished in every particular by children and young persons 
under the age of 16 years in educational institutions, gave 
convincing proof of the inexhaustible talent in craftsman- 
ship which lies ready to hand for the country’s service. 

A section on Modern School Architecture, arranged by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, showed what has 
been done in the last ten years to erect ‘‘ Stately Schools ”’ 
in England. This was a revelation to many who knew only 
some of the miserable village schools which are either on 
“ The Black List ” or on its edges! Schoolgirls destroying 
the fallacy that “ You don’t teach cooking, and particularly 
sensible cooking, in your schools’; a section of excellent 
photographs, on an ingenious motif, showing most phases 
of the movement for national fitness. A truly exquisite 
section of Arts and Crafts from elementary schools in two 
counties. From this section presents were given to the two 
Princesses on the lawn of the Royal Pavilion. A most 
comprehensive Rural Science Section—Gardening, Rural 
Science, Land Utilization Survey, Parish Surveys, Bee- 
keeping, Rural Handicraft; a magnificent exhibit by a 
School for Feebleminded Children in one of the counties— 
this represented a heroic story !; an ingenious exhibit by 
the Royal School in Windsor Park, using furniture, pictures 
and tapestry from Windsor Castle as media for teaching 
history ; practical demonstrations of metal-work, wood- 
work, spinning and weaving, butter and cheesemaking, 
preparing poultry for the table; exquisite vocal and 
instrumental music—including the making and playing of 
pipes, dancing and dramatic work. All these combined to 
make a demonstration of the sound work done in the schools 
of England which was sufficiently attractive to hold the 
attention of the King and Queen of England for over an 
hour and to earn their warm commendation. 


FEDERATION OF CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


Educational authorities in this country came in for 
severe criticism at the fifteenth Congress of the Federa- 
tion held at the Guildhall, London, when a resolution 
on Empire education was unanimously adopted. It ran to 
the effect that the Congress ‘realizing that the future 
prosperity of the Empire depends largely upon the education 
of the coming generation, urges that every opportunity 
should be taken by educational authoritics to broaden the 
basis of historical and geographical studies, so that children 
of each Empire country may grow up with an appreciation, 
not only of their own national citizenship, but also of the 
fact that they are citizens of a united Commonwealth 
including one quarter of the population of the world. 
The Congress also urges examining bodies to give the fullest 
attention to the Empire in their syllabuses, and training 
colleges, so as to ensure that the teachers of the future are 
thoroughly equipped with a knowledge of the development 
and resources of the Empire ’’. 
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TOPICS AND EVENTS 


Helping the Stammerers.—Stammering and defective 
speech are grave handicaps to a child. So it is satisfactory 
to see that the Nottinghamshire Education Committee 
have been much impressed by the year’s work done by a 
trained speech-therapist in that county. Out of 174 
stammerers treated, the speech was improved in seventy 
cases, greatly improved or cured in fifty-nine and in only 
eleven was no improvement revealed. Of children with 
other speech defects, eighty improved after treatment, 
thirty-eight were cured or greatly improved, and twenty 
showed no change. The head teachers report enthusi- 
astically on the results in enhanced self-confidence and 
improved work, and the Committee have endorsed their 
approval by engaging an assistant speech-therapist so that 
the work may be expanded. 


Board of Education Library.—The Board of Education 
Library, which is the biggest of its kind in the country, has 
now been removed from Whitehall to Alexandra House, 
Kingsway, W.C.2. Members of the public, including 
educationists, journalists and students, who wish to consult 
books in the Library, will find comfortable facilities for 
reading, free of charge. The collection contains some 
85,000 books, pamphlets and periodicals on education and 
cognate subjects—many of them unobtainable in any other 
library—covering the history and theory of education, 
organization and administration, special methods of 
instruction, psychology, school buildings and equipment, 
and hygiene and physical education. A large number of 
educational journals, both English and foreign, are taken 
currently. The library thus constitutes a unique storehouse 
of information for all who desire to explore educational 
questions. 


“Now You Are Twelve.’’—During recent years, a 
pamphlet has been issued at intervals to 10-year-old pupils 
in elementary schools, explaining in simple language their 
opportunities under the London County Council’s scholar- 
ships scheme. The Education Committee have followed up 
the issue of this pamphlet by means of a booklet entitled 
Now You Ave Twelve, explaining to 12-year-old children in 
senior, central and secondary schools the possibilities of 
entering junior technical schools, their further opportunities 
(by means of the supplementary junior county scholarships 
examination and local special place examinations) for 
entering secondary schools and for transferring between 
the various types of school. It is hoped that the bright 
covers, bold printing and illustrations (especially the line 
illustration on the centre pages) will make the booklet 
specially attractive to children. The present issue is being 
distributed to over 40,000 boys and girls, and it is 
proposed to continue the issue annually. 


“The Green Light.’-—Two years ago a Committee 
appointed by the Education Officer of the London County 
Council made an exhaustive examination of the juvenile 
road accident problem. One of the suggestions embodied 
in the subsequently published report “ Road Safety and 
the London Child ” was that an illustrated newspaper for 
children dealing with safety in a popular style would be a 
useful piece of propaganda. The National “ Safety First ” 
Association was impressed by the suggestion, with the result 
that such a publication has now made its appearance and 
is being offered to education authorities for distribution 
in schools, the London County Council having set an excel- 
lent example by ordering 100,000 copies. The Green Light, 
as the newspaper is appropriately styled, attempts to make 
safety teaching impressive by first making it interesting. 
Attractively produced with two pages in colour, it is a 
publication which any child will read with pleasure. The 


common and uncommon things of life are treated in racy 
and informal fashion, and very gently the impression is left 
that safety is everywhere an important factor. There is 
not a negative injunction anywhere, and though there is 
always a moral, it invariably adorns a striking tale. The 
paper has been edited by Mr. C. E. Hodges, one of the 
originators of the B.B.C. Children’s Hours, still well known 
as ‘‘ The Mayor of Toytown ” to children everywhere, and 
who was for many years “ Uncle Peter’’ of the London 
Evening News. Its price is 2d., or 8s. 4d. for 100 copies. 


The Training of Teachers of Rural Science.—The 
University of Reading pays special attention to training 
teachers for posts in rural senior, central and secondarv 
schools. The course in the teaching of rural science is one 
of the most popular at the University, about 20 per cent 
of the students in training having selected this subject. 
The aim of the course is to acquaint students with the 
special conditions obtaining in rural schools, with special 
reference to the teaching of science, and to provide practical 
instruction in one or more of such activities as gardening, 
keeping of livestock and handicraft. The course is in its 
infancy and further developments are contemplated, 
including contact with a senior school within easy distance 
of the University, where students can follow the greater 
part of the year’s work in the garden and with the livestock ; 
a “ model ”’ garden which can be used both by students 
and by experienced teachers in the district for refresher 
courses ; a week or so during a vacation at the Horticultural 
Station or University Farm ; one or more lectures by farmers 
on their views about the education of prospective farm 
workers. 


Royal Empire Society Essay Competitions.—The 
Council of the Royal Empire Society, with a view to 
encouraging the progress of imperial studies in the schools 
of the Empire, and among the children of British subjects 
generally, has decided to award, in 1939, medals and prizes 
for the best essays sent in by boys or girls in three classes. 
The subjects for Class A (candidates of 16 and under 19 
years of age on November 30, 1939) is “The Problem of 
Migration within the Empire,’’; for Class B (14-16), 
‘ The Work of the first Lord Durham in British North 
Africa and its importance for the Empire as a whole"; 
for Class C (under 14), “ How we spend Christmas Day in 
our part of the Empire.’’ Essays for the competition must 
reach the Society’s headquarters, Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C. 2, not later than November 30, 1939. 


Loan on Camping Equipment.—The War Office has 
signified its assent to the extension, for a further twelve 
months, of the existing arrangement whereby camping 
equipment may be lent from military stores to juvenile 
organizations approved by the National Fitness Council 
Juvenile Organizations Committee or by the Scottish 
Central Council of Juvenile Organizations. Two scales of 
equipment may be applied for: a full scale and a reduced 
scale. The full scale is for use by those juvenile organiza- 
tions planning large camps, and comprises, among others, 
such items as tents (three types), bedding, cooking utensils, 
chairs, cutlery, wheelbarrows, tools, stoves, cleaning 
impedimenta, &c. Those units desirous of borrowing camping 
equipment from the War Office should make application 
on Form C.E.1 (1939) through the headquarters of the 
national voluntary organization to which they are affliated. 
If they are not so afhliated, the application may be sent to 
the National Fitness Council Juvenile Organizations 
Committee, Dartmouth Street, S.W.1, or to the Scottish 
Juvenile Welfare and After-Care Office, 11 Manor Place, 
Edinburgh, 3. 
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Country Home for Alling Children—On June 23rd 
last, Mrs. Eugen Schlesinger officially presented to the 
London County Council a home for ailing children, the cost 
of the site and building of which she has defrayed. The 
home, which is situated at Russell’s Water, Oxfordshire, a 
hamlet about 550 feet up on the Chiltern Hills, has been 
provided by Mrs. Schlesinger to perpetuate the memory of 
her daughter, and will be known as the Kathleen Schlesinger 
Home. It will be used for the benefit of children from the 
Council’s day-schools for physically defective children 
suffering from defective heart condition. It will be possible 
in the course of one year to send a party with a teacher 
from every day school for physically defective children. 
Each party will stay for two weeks and this will enable the 
children to be given a change of surroundings, new interests 
and new occupations under proper safeguard. 


Royal and Historic Treasures. — The exhibition 
now on view at the old home at 145 Piccadilly of Their 
Majesties the King and Queen is of strong educative value, 
and many schools are arranging to send parties at the 
beginning of next term. The 1,300 exhibits have been lent 
by the King and Queen and Queen Mary, and all members 
of the Royal Family and others in aid of the Heritage 
Craft Schools for Crippled Children, Chailey, Sussex. The 
remarkable collection of treasures includes a unique Throne 
once used by Queen Elizabeth; the Coronation Chairs 
of King James I, King Charles II, and King George V; 
the Tournament Cheques of the Knights of the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold; a fragment of the doublet of John of 
Gaunt; a jewel worn by Napoleon, which he gave to an 
English officer before going into exile, and also the sofa on 
which he passed long days at St. Helena; Wellington’s 
bed ; Sir John More’s dispatch box; the saddle on which 
Gordon rode on his last ride to Khartoum; a unique 
musical instrument made especially for Louis XIV and 
played at the Court of Versailles. Visitors to the exhibi- 
tion will see the famous ‘‘ Glasgow ” clock, which plays 
ʻ“ God Save the King” and several Scottish airs, and 
children will be particularly delighted with the Children’s 
Exhibition, which is displayed in one of the Princesses’ 
rooms, and includes not only the personal things belonging 
to Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret Rose, but also 
those of Prince Edward and Princess Alexandra. It is 
impossible to enumerate the many other priceless exhibits 
which conjure up heroic deeds, tragic histories and dramatic 
moments. On week-days between 10 and 5 the price of admis- 
sion is 2s. 6d., except Tuesdays, when it is 5s. In the 
evenings, between 5 and 8, on week-days and Sundays, the 
charge is 1s. The Exhibition will remain open until 
September 29. 


Village Colleges—In recent years much greater 
attention has been given to the educational needs of the 
country population. Particularly is this so in Cambridge- 
shire where three Village Colleges have already been 
established. A fourth College at Histon is nearly completed. 
The architect 1s Walter Gropius, and the design and 
colouring of the building, the arrangement of the rooms 
and the equipment provide an object lesson to all educa- 
tional administrators, and also to all education architects. 
The recent report of the Warden of the Village College of 
Linton points out that “ the Village College is deliberately 
planned to serve a dual purpose. It is a community centre 
which, while housing a senior school in the day-time, 
serves as a home for the cultural, recreational and social 
life of the adult population of the area’’. In the three 
Cambridgeshire Village Colleges already established, the 
equipment consists of a hall adapted for concerts and 
dramatic performances ; a science laboratory ; workshops ; 
a cookery department and a needlework room, large playing 
fields and vegetable and fruit gardens. The work in the 
science laboratory is closely associated with the outdoor 
garden work, and many arts and crafts are taught. 
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The girls are given practical instruction in cookery, laundry 
work, needlework and general housewifery. For the adult 
population there are Musical and Dramatic Societies, a 
Housekeeping Club, Folk Dancing and Keep Fit classes, 
Dressmaking, Woodwork, University Extension Lectures, 
etc. 


Symbolic Needlework.—The Exhibition of Symbolic 
Needlework at the Horniman Museum, Forest Hall, London, 
is continuing during the month of August. It consists of 
large pictures in gold, silver and coloured silks, mainly 
from Japan, but most of them reflect Chinese influence. 
Most of the pictures are mythological in character and 
represent in graphic form some of the ideas of the Chinese 
and Japanese long before they became westernised. 


Sunderland Children’s Art Show.— An unusual 
exhibition has just ended at the Sunderland Art Gallery. 
It consisted of two hundred drawings and paintings by 
children in countries in the Northern hemisphere. The 
pictures came from China, Czecho-slovakia, Estonia, France, 
Holland, Japan, Jugo-slavia, Latvia, Norway, Russia, 
Sweden and the United States, and were collected by two 
art masters at West Boldon and Whitburn Schools, near 
Sunderland. They conceived the idea of forming this 
interesting and instructive exhibition through their Esper- 
anto contacts abroad, in co-operation with the International 
Esperantist Teachers’ Society. It is intended to send the 
collection on tour to each of the countries represented, 
and it is hoped that a section of British schoolchildren’s 
art will be added. 


100 Years of Photography.—The exhibition to illustrate 
the history of photography, arranged in conjunction with 
the Royal Photographic Society and the photographic 
industry, at the Science Museum, South Kensington, is 
remaining open to the public during the month of August. 
The exhibition is divided into three main sections. In the 
first a collection of early apparatus and photographs 
illustrates the labours and results of the pioneers. A second 
group deals with the development of pictorial photography, 
and the third group is devoted to the many varied applica- 
tions of photography to everyday life. 


Canada, 1939.—The High Commissioner for Canada in 
London has received from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
at Ottawa a limited number of copies of ‘‘ The Official 
Handbook of Present Conditions and Recent Progress ” 
bearing, this year, the title, Canada, 1939. The current 
issue contains an introductory chapter dealing with ‘‘ The 
Economic Position of Canada at the Close of 1938 ”, fol- 
lowed by a special contribution on “ The Unemployed 
Youth Problem—Steps Toward Its Solution ”, prepared by 
Mr. R. F. Thompson, Supervisor of Youth Training Pro- 
jects, Department of Labour at Ottawa. Chapters 1-18 
follow the usual plan, dealing statistically with Canada’s 
economic development. Although the number of copies 
available for distribution is limited, it is anticipated that the 
Royal visit to Canada this year will direct considerable 
attention in Great Britain to Canadian affairs. Applica- 
tions are, therefore, invited from journalists, politicians, 
university professors and teachers of geography and econo- 
mics, as well as from librarians seeking to provide facilities 
for the study of Empire matters. Such applications from 
the public should be addressed to the Secretary, Office of 
the High Commissioner for Canada, Canada House, 
Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 


Recruitment in the Post Office.—In view of the 
raising of the school age to 15 from next September, the 
Postmaster General announces that, with certain exceptions, 
he will not recruit boys and girls in Great Britain for 
employment as Boy Messengers and Girl Probationers 
until they have reached the age of 15. 
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Conferences, Courses and Tours 


Falling Numbers at Public Schools.—The effects of 
the low birth-rate on the numbers of pupils in public 
schools, and possible action that might be taken, were 
discussed at a conference of headmasters and representatives 
of governing bodies held in London on July 7. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury presided. The general feeling at the 
conference was opposed to the idea of a Royal Commission 
and to the suggestion that the schools should adopt commer- 
cial methods of advertising. It was considered that action 
should be along the lines of amalgamation and inquiry 
into possibilities of reducing fees and expenses. No decisions 
are likely to be reached until the annual meeting of the 
Headmasters’ Conference next December, but meanwhile 
a small committee of headmasters and governors is consider- 
ing possible policies. 


New Psychological and Social Outlook.—The Inter- 
national Peace Academy is holding a summer course 
from August I-12 at Greng Castle, Lake of Morat, Fribourg, 
Switzerland. The general subject for discussion is ‘‘ Towards 
a new Psychological and Social Outlook ’’, the aim being 
to discover what may be the general tendency of a new 
social order, how it will express itself in different aspects 
of social life, and what are the necessary conditions for the 
development of a new civilization. 


Prevention of Blindness.—The National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness is planning to hold its Annual 
Conference from October 26-28 at the Astor Hotel, New 
York City. It is hoped that the conference will bring 
together from many states physicians, teachers, nurses, 
social workers and others working for the prevention of 
blindness. A complete programme will be printed when 
plans for the conference are completed, and will be sent 
to any one applying to the Society’s offices at 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Special Libraries —The Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaux will hold its sixteenth Annual 
Conference at the Hugh Stewart Hall, University College, 
Nottingham, during the week-end September 15-18. 
An interesting programme includes a symposium on “ The 
Accessibility of Thesis Literature of the World ’’; a paper 
by Mr. L. R. McColvin (Chief Librarian of the Westminster 
Public Libraries) on “ Library Services in Times of Emer- 
gency ’’; a round-table meeting to serve as a “‘ Forum for 
Ideas ’’, and a number of visits to places of interest in the 
locality. Further particulars can be obtained from the 
General Secretary, Miss E. M. R. Ditmas, A.S.L.I.B., 
31 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Scholarship Awards 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 


Harkness Residential Entrance Scholarships (each of £100, tenable for three or 
four years in the United College): William Emerson (Keil School, Dumbarton) ; 
Stephen John Henry (Stonyhurst College, Lancashire); John Lyth Sergeant 
(Kingswood School, Bath); Alastair Drummond Thomson (ceonge Watson’s 
College, Edinburgh). David Russell Residential Entrance Scholarship (£100 per 
annum, tenable for three or four years in the United College) : Alexander Paterson 
Peebles (Beath Secondary School, Cowdenbeath). Russell Residential Scholarship 
(£70 per annum, tenable for three or four years in the United College): Harold 
Moreton Black (Glasgow Academy). Harkness Residential Exhibition (£50 per 
annum, tenable for three or four years in the United College): Thomas Strachan 
(Arbroath High School). Marknesse Residential Exhibition ({60 per annum, 
tenable for three or four years in the United College): Alexander Mailer Reid 
(Kirkcaldy High School); John McColl Forrester (Edinburgh Academy). The 
following Scholarships have been renewed for a fourth year: David James Bisset 
(Lew Scholarship, £100); Kenneth Gordon Lowe, Alexander Maclean, Eoin 
Leonard McQuitty, William Walker, Edward Andrew Fowler Jackman (Harkness 
. Scholarships, £100). In addition, 118 candidates entered for the Bursary Com- 
petition, and 25 awards were made. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


Gill Memorial Schelarships : A. G. Anderson (Mr. A. R. Foster, Belfast Royal 
Academy, Belfast); J. D. Sempill (The College, Brighton). Gi Memorial Exhibi- 
tions: H. Duesbury (Mr. A. O. Lightowler, Quernmore School, Bromley) ; 
I. Howlett (Mr. C. G. Gordon Brierley, Bigshotte School, Wokingham); D. J. 
Ward (Mr. R. W. Kirkman, Shoreham Grammar School, Shoreham -by-Sea). 
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FELIXSTOWE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 


Senior Sehelarships: S. M. Munsey (E. Anglian School for Girls, Bury St 
Edmunds); M. Okell (Palmerston House School, Ross, and Lea House, Kidder- 
minster); E. P. Palmer (St. Mary’s Convent, Lowestoft); E. F. G. Smallwood 
(High School for Girls, Wakefield). Junior Scholarships: B. C. Nicholls ard 
M. M. Cave (King's Lynn High School); P. Slater (Ambleside School, Alverstoke, 
Hants); E. C. Potter (Ware Grammar School, Herts). Exhibitions: M. E. B. 
Hodges (Channing School, Highgate); G. Y. Hubbard (St. Nicholas Schooi, 


Heckington, Lincs.) 
LEYS SCHOOL 


Fernie Scholarship (£80) : H. O. C. Trenchard (Mr. R. J. Mowll, Great Walstead, 
Lindfield, Sussex). McAulay Scholarship (G60) : W. J. V. Cook (Chigwell School, 
Essex). Foundation Schelarships (£60): J. G. Frankau (Messrs. P. H. Cox and 
J. P. M. Ellis, Durlston Court, ppb Sa > E. H. Norris (Mr. W. G. Butler, 
St. Faith's, Cambridge). Marshall Scholarship (£50): G. H. C. Perkin (Messrs 
F. G. Wood and J. Shewell Cooper, Caldicott School, Farnham Royal, Bucks). 


Sosopi Rank Scholarship (£50) : E. C. H. Webb (Mr. M. Bickmore, Yardley Court, 
Tonbridge, eat): R. and J. A. Rank Scholarship ({50): D. R. Woodman (The 
Leys, and Mr. W. G. Butler, St. Faith’s, Cambridge). Exhibitions (£40): M. F. 


Cannell (Mr. W. J. Dearnaley, Town Close House Preparatory School, Norwich); 
H. de L. Crawford (Mr. C. B. Parker, Avoca School, Black Rock, Co. Dublin); 
K. A. Galloway (Mr. C. Venner, King’s College Junior School, Wimbledon) ; 
P. R. H. Gould (Mr. W. W. Harston, Aldwick Grange, Boarshead, near Tunbridge 
Wells). Bennett Exhibition ({25): F. R. Barker (The Leys, and Messrs. F. G. 
Wood and J. Shewell Cooper, Caldicott School, Farnham Royal, Bucks). 
Exhibitions (£25): G. E. N. Bargh (The Leys and Ripon Grammar School); 
J. S. McCormick (Mr. C. B. Parker, Avoca School, Black Rock, Co. Dublin); 
G. M. Rawlinson (Mr. E. E. Woodhouse, The Ryleys, Alderley Edge, Cheshire). 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 


Senior Scholarships : (Classics) : C. F. Royds, J. H. Whitfield, H. M. C. Corfield, 
D. G. C. Mockridge, J. Anderson. (Mathematics): R. A. Roseveare, L. P. E. 
Taylor, N. S. Forwa (Science): W. H. Davies, A. R. Milne. Junier Schelar- 
ship: C. P. D. Parsons (Mr. C. S. How, Sunnydown The Hog's Back, Guildford). 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 


Scholarships : D. L. Davidson (Furzedown School, Littlehampton and Roedess 
School); M. M. Driver (The Dragon School, Oxford). Exhibitions : D. M. Hall 
(Portsdown Lodge School, Bexhill-on-Sea); A. J. Lunger (Chislehurst County 
School for Girls) ; A. McConnell (Princess Gardens School, Belfast); M. H. Popper 
(Roedean School). 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Bach and Beethoven Seholarship (any Instrument or Voice): Joan Taylor 
(Singing) (of Staines). Sterndale Bennett Scholarship (any branch of Music): 
K. Law (Violoncello) (of London). geve Scholarship (Violin): Margaret O. Evans 
(of Cardiff). @Geerge Grossmith olarship (Film and Drama): D. H. C. Baker 
(of hy gank Paropa-Rosa Scholarship (Singing) : Mary W. Balders yrii 
Ada Lewis Scholarship (Pianoforte): Pamela Petchey (of London). Ada 
Scholarship (Violoncello): J. Yvonne Böenders (of Windlesham). B 
Scholarship (Violin): F. Kok (of South Africa). Breughten Packer 
Bath Schelarship (Violoncello): D. B. Cherniavsky (of Vancouver). 

Dolby Scholarship (Singing): Jean I. Pantlin (of London). Henry Smart Scholar- 
ship (Organ and Composition): B. B. Bensted (of London). John Stokes Schetlar- 


ship (Singing): R. D. Price-Smith (of London). Eliz Stekes Scholarship 
Pianoforte): Diana Marx (of London). Th helarship (Pianoforte) : 
. S. Cowderoy (of London). Thomas Threlfall Scholarship (Organ): M. S. 


Howard. Tuer Scholarship (Singing) : Constance B. Shacklock (of Nottingham) 
Fred Waiker Scholarship (Singing): E. J. Dennis (of Redruth). 


SHREWSBURY SCHOOL 


Seholarships (£100): R. F. D. Shuffrey (Nevill Holt); R. J. Dallow (The Old 
Hall, Wellington) ; (£80): W. M. Ogilvie (Belhaven Hill, Dunbar) ; J. N. Dunlop 
(Brightlands, Newnham) ; (£60): M. M. Jones (Dragon School, Oxford) ; (£40) : 
M. H. Morgan (Packwood Haugh); W. B. J. Dobbs (Baymount, Dublin) ; T. V.T. 
Garlick (Kingsmill, Cromer); E. R. F. W. Crossman (Ravenswood, Tiverton). 
Exhibitions : (£30): G. C. Thomas (Hillstone School, Malvern); J. W. E. Jones 

Prestfelde, Shrewsbury) ; C. P. Harris (Arden House, Henley-in-Arden). Mesit 
xhibition ({30): G. D. Galliver (formerly Cardiff High School; and Kingsland 
Grange, Shrewsbury). 


LEVERHULME RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS, 1939 


University of Birmingham (India and British economic poy. mT pot centini 
versity ege, Cardiff, 


Assistant, Orthopaedic Department, Manchester Royal Infirmary (The comparison 
of radiological and histological features in bone tumours); A. E. Ingham, M.A., 
University Lecturer in Mathematics, Cambridge (The analytical theo 
bers); B. Jones, B.Sc., Ph.D., Lecturer in Chemistry, University o ¢ 
(A study of reaction kinetics in solution) ; F. D. Klingender, B.Sc., Ph.D., Investi- 
gator, Research Group, Political and Economic Planning, London (A survey of the 
social relations of scientific research in Great Britain); S. Maccoby, M.A., Pb.D., 
Assistant Master, Wolsingham Grammar School, Bishop Auckland, Durham 
(The character and influence of Radicalism, 1768-1832); E. B. Maxted, @.Sc., 
Ph.D., Special Lecturer in Catalysis, University of Bristol (Studies in catalyst 
poisoning); D. A. O'Duffy, B.Sc., Research and Development Assistant, Bahrem 
Petroleum Company, Leverhulme Research Fellow (Lubrication problems at 
high temperatures and pressures); A. H. Smith, B.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., Reader in 
English, University of London (The scientific methods of dealing with damaged, 
imperfect and illegible medieval manuscripts) ; L. F. Taylor, M.A., I.E.S. (Retd.), 
Late Research Lecturer in Indo-Chinese Ethnography and Linguistics, University 
College, Rangoon (An ethnographical and linguistic survey of Burma) ; Miss M. L. 
Tildesley, Chairman of the Comité de Standardisation de la Technique anthropo- 
logique, London (The definition, measurements and classification of anthropo- 
metric characters); W. A. Waters, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in Chemistry, University 
of Durham (Mechanisms of reactions invol free organic radicals); E. L. E 
Wheatcroft, M.A., Professor of Electrical Engineering, University of Leeds (The 
mechanism of development of electric sparks with reference to lightning dis- 
charges); Miss D. Whitelock, M.A., Fellow and Tutor in ish Language, 
St. Hilda's College, Oxford (An edition of the Historia Eliensis, Parts I and II). 


(To be continued) 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


By Prof. F. A. CAVENAGH, King’s College, London 


“THE Clarendon Press has done a notable public 

service in issuing its series of Pamphlets on 
World Affairs. There are two kinds of propaganda. 
One, in these days, needs no description. The other is 
an attempt to tell the truth—as far as human nature 
permits, objectively and dispassionately. To the second 
class these pamphlets belong. Brevity entails over- 
simplification, with consequent distortion of the truth ; 
yet in this case these faults have been very successfully 
avoided. The pamphlets will therefore appeal, one hopes, 
to various types of reader: to the general public, be- 
wildered and anxious to know where right stands ; 
to teachers and the upper forms of schools ; above all, if 
the message can be got through the clouds of censorship 
and indoctrination, to people abroad. 


Sir Alfred Zimmern introduces the series in a philo- 
sophical analysis of the whole situation to-day. There 
are, he points out, three problems. First, the moral 
problem of the relationship between peoples. Inter- 
national morality no longer exists, and until it is in 
some way rehabilitated, there can be no security. 
Secondly, there is the “long-distance ’’ problem of 
adjusting life to modern industrial conditions. Science 
has produced Power ; but Power is being used for evil 
ends. At the same time, biological science has largely 
destroyed the belief in Progress ; hence our problem is, 
as the author neatly puts it, that of ‘‘ small-scale man 
in a large-scale world ”. Lastly comes the “ short- 
distance ’’ problem—the political, intellectual and moral 
deadlock between our way of life and modern Germany’s. 
Here alone Sir Alfred, very understandably, lets his 
feelings run away with him. “ The present rulers of 
Germany, through the powerful means at their disposal, 
have been responsible—knowingly and actively respon- 
sible—for causing more human suffering than has ever 
been inflicted before by any body of men in power. 
Attila’s record is spotless compared with theirs.” That 
is rhetoric, not history; and it is a pity to introduce 
statements so obviously incapable of proof into what is 
meant to be an impartial document. Otherwise the 
pamphlet is of the greatest value, especially for the 
clarity with which the moral issue is presented. 


That issue comes to the fore again in Mr. Ensor’s 
masterly account of Mein Kampf. One can hardly 
praise too highly the skill by which he has compressed 
into a few pages the main teaching of this huge amorphous 
book, together with illuminating facts about Hitler’s 
early life, and warnings for the present and the future. 
The historian of the future will be amazed by “ the 
extent to which the British Press and British statesmen 
showed themselves unaware of its contents. It was as if 
a card player had for some reason been obliged to display 
his cards, and the other players were too lazy to look at 
them. And yet they really were the cards that he was 
going to play, and since 1933 has played.” Even now 
that ignorance continues. It may no longer be possible 


for any one to ask in a shop for “ Mr. Hitler's book on 
camping ” ; but there must be millions who are unaware 
how carefully the Munich trap was baited, and how 
similar traps (of which Danzig is doubtless one) were 
foretold. The following passage, quoted by Mr. Ensor 
from the 181st German edition, should be daily meditated 
by all of us, governed and governors alike : 

‘“ A clever conqueror will always, if possible, impose 
his demands on the conquered by instalments. For a 
people that makes a voluntary surrender saps its own 
character ; and with such a people you can calculate 
that none of these oppressions in detail will supply 
quite enough reason for it to resort once more to arms. 
The more such extortions are suffered without resistance, 
the more unjustifiable it comes to seem to people to 
make any ultimate stand against pressures, which 
appear to be new and isolated, though in fact there is a 
perpetual recurrence of them.” 

At least we have been warned! The aim, so clearly 
stated, so unflinchingly and (so far) successfully pursued, 
is expansion of the Reich in Europe: the German race, 
which is by nature and Kultur superior to all others, 
must have Lebensraum (a word which has at last got into 
our everyday vocabulary). And this expansion is not 
only to satisfy national pride ; it is even more to create 
Autarky. 

This Autarky, or Economic Self-Sufficiency, is the 
subject of Professor Fisher’s pamphlet. The word is so 
foreign to our language that it is commonly confused 
with autarchy, “the power to control one’s own destiny ”’. 
Words act like slogans; hence it is well to get their 
meanings plain. The policy is old enough; indeed, 
like so much else in the Nazi philosophy, it is a reversion, 
an atavistic throwback. Prof. Fisher compares the 
desire for complete independence on the part of a nation 
with that of the small child, “ firmly convinced that, if 
only everybody else would do exactly what he wanted, 
the universe would move forward smoothly to its pre- 
destined end, the satisfaction of his desires”. The 
analogy, which the author wisely does not press, is a 
help toward understanding the isolationist point of 
view. The child wishes no harm to others, provided 
they don’t stand in his way. In like manner, war is 
unnecessary so long as everybody else gives way to 
Germany. Naturally, autarky is particularly useful in 
war-time, and it is plainly being speeded up for that 
purpose. But, as Prof. Fisher shows, autarky is im- 
possible without war : ‘‘ any attempt to carve the earth’s 
surface into suitable large-scale autarkic blocs must, it 
is fairly clear, mean serious conflict ”. Moreover, it is 
impracticable for the world as a whole, since “an 
autarkic economy, so far from being able to stand on its 
own feet, is really parasitic and dependent for success 
upon the healthy functioning of other parts of the world 
economy whose policies are based upon a different set 
of principles ’’. Thus what is true for the totalitarian 
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states 1s no less true for others—and in particular for 
the British Empire. 

That is one of the many lessons driven home in 
Mr. Hodson’s pamphlet. In spite of its vast resources, 
the Empire is not, and never can be, completely autarkic. 
“ It is therefore plain that the Empire has no interest in 
exclusive economic policies; indeed, self-sufficiency, 
even when attainable, has never been its aim”. 
Mr. Hodson’s facts should act as an antidote to much 
foolish and uninformed talk about the Empire. How 
little the Empire is still understood! How many 
people still think we “ own ” everything that is coloured 
red on the map! Whatever else is omitted in schools, 
the Statute of Westminster should be taught, together 
with the new conception of the Commonwealth. It is a 
platitude to say that school history is obsolete or 
irrelevant ; but Mr. Hodson gives a most able summary 
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of the sort of thing that every British citizen must know. 
And most important of all is a genuine understanding of 
the spirit. To quote Mr. Hodson’s final words: 
‘“‘ Through all the affairs of the British Empire blows the 
keen and cleansing wind of democracy, based on freedom 
of speech, of the Press and of association. These are the 
fundamentals of the British Empire way of life. If they 
were to go it would not matter that the Empire was 
physically strong or economically prosperous; for it 
would have abandoned its message and lost its value for 
the world ”’. 


Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs. No. I: The Prospects of 
Civilization. By A. ZIMMERN. No. 2: The British Empire. By 
H. V. Hopson. No. 3: Herr Hitler’s Self-Disclosure in “ Mein 
Kampf’’. By R.C. K. Ensor. No. 4: Economic Self-Sufficiency. 
By Prof. A. G. B. FISHER. (3d. each net. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press.) 


FAIR PLAY FOR THE ADOLESCENT 


By T. RAYMONT, M.A. 


“THE great unsolved problem of our educational 
system is the problem of the adolescent, and there 
can be no doubt that the Council of King George’s 
Jubilee Trust have acted wisely in turning their attention 
specially to young people approaching the status of 
citizenship, but miserably ill equipped for facing its 
responsibilities. As a first step towards eliciting the 
the real facts they invited Dr. A. E. Morgan to make an 
inquiry and to report on the situation as he sees it. The 
report, which has now been issued, is, in our judgment, 
one of the most important books on education written 
in recent years. The author confines himself strictly 
to young people between 14 and 18 years of age. Of 
these there are 2,917,000 in England and Wales, and of 
these, at the present date, only 13 per cent receive 
full-time education—the large majority even of these 
only until the age of sixteen. It is with the heavy 
balance of the entirely unschooled that the report 
chiefly deals. The central fact is that the State takes 
responsibility for boys and girls up to the age of fourteen 
or fifteen, leaving the care of the adolescent beyond 
those ages to a multiplicity of public and private services. 
The public services include evening institutes and a 
few day continuation schools. The private services 
include a bewildering number of voluntary organizations 
—clubs, brigades, scouts, cadets, guides, camp-fire girls, 
friendly societies, youth hostels, religious organizations, 
and so on. Of all these it is necessary to take full 
account, and a large part of Dr. Morgan’s report is 
devoted to a careful survey of what is actually being 
done. Only so can the wisdom of the next step or steps 
be assured. 
The Council of the Trust allowed Dr. Morgan full 
freedom of expression, while guarding themselves 
against the assumption that they agree with him at all 


1 The Needs of Youth : a Report made to King George’s Jubilee 
Trust Fund. By Dr. A. E. MorGan. (ros. net. Oxford 
University Press} 


points. He has not failed to use his freedom. Again and 
again, for example, he returns to the crying need for day 
continuation schools. As a community, he writes, we are 
doing a wicked and profoundly stupid thing in releasing 
youth from educational influences and allowing them to 
come into the labour market prematurely. He notes the 
Keep Fit movement—ironically so called, since what the 
boys and girls of this country most need is a “‘ Get Fit 
movement ”, for they can never be fit until the basic 
conditions of life are altered. He has some strong things 
to say about dangerous occupations for boys in streets 
and mines and factories. ‘‘ Boys will skylark even in 
the presence of dangerous machinery ”’, and, if employers 
say they cannot afford to provide the conditions of safety 
“the complete reply is that the nation cannot afford to 
let him maim and kill its boys ”. He recognizes without 
stint the fine humanity of many good employers, but con- 
demns, again without stint, the vicious tendency in some 
firms and industries ‘‘to exploit juvenile labour for its 
cheapness, and then to get rid of the lad when he is old 
enough to demand adult wages, and replace him by a 
younger boy”. As to the difficulties surrounding the 
problem of juvenile transference he pertinently asks— 
‘is it better to let these boys and girls seek work away 
or stay at home to rot ? ” 

From the beginning to the end of this able and 
comprehensive report, the writer is never far away from 
the two major conclusions which have evidently forced 
themselves upon him throughout his inquiry. The first 
is that boys and girls must no longer be thrown into the 
world of work at fourteen or even fifteen years of age, 
and that, if they are not to be wasted, the educational 
process must be continued on a compulsory part-time 
basis until eighteen. He will make no terms with 
current sloppy talk about freedom, taking the view 
that if we gave freedom to babes they would never 
survive, and that freedom should be extended gradually 
to the end of the adolescent age. His second specific 
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conclusion is that this further education must be so 
organized as to fit the coming citizen not only for work 
but also for leisure—a problem of increasing importance 
in modern life. In this connexion he has inquired into 
the evil ways into which idle youth may be allured. 
Gambling, and forms of mischief which Satan finds for 
idle hands, are rife among them. But it is cheering to 
be assured that drink does not tempt many of them, 
and that the alleged demoralizing influence of films is 
greatly exaggerated. 

This last remark leads us to observe that Dr. Morgan's 
conclusion as to the influence of the cinema is fully 
borne out by the special experience of Mr. Richard Ford, 
whose recent book? on that subject may conveniently 
be noted here, although his observations extend only to 
the first two years of the period 14 to 18. Mr. Ford 


2 Children in the Cinema. By R. Forp. Allen 


(7s. 6d. net. 
& Unwin.) 
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explains that his qualifications for writing his book are 
practical rather than academic, since he spent two 
years in creating and superintending a large number of 
children’s matinees. Obviously he knows his subject 
thoroughly, and he has produced “‘ the first book to deal 
with children and films that has appeared in this country”’. 
He makes the important point that the effect of films 
on the people —over twenty millions in this country— 
who go to the cinema every week is penetrating every 
social relationship, and that “film appreciation ” should 
therefore form part of a child’s general education. His 
own work in connexion with children’s matinees may 
indeed be described as a missionary enterprise. His 
book covers the ground in a practical and helpful manner, 
and it is refreshing to learn from him that the evidence 
that films do not cause child delinquency is overwhelming 
and that it is confirmed by the Home Office, the Law 
Courts, and the psychologists. 


UNDERTAKING 


By J. R. CUNNINGHAM, C.I.E., M.A., formerly Director of Public Instruction in Assam. 


“TAKEN together, this collection of recent publications 

may be read as furnishing a useful introduction 
to the topical problem of Indian education. All are 
specifically educational in their content except Mr. 
Rawlinson’s Concise History! and it is not out of place 
in its present company. Intended as a school text-book, 
it is an excellent example of its unassuming kind and 
will be serviceable for reference as the educational tale 
unfolds. To complete the little library, we might add 
Mr. Arthur Mayhew’s Christianity and the Government 
of India? which describes the important part played by 
Christian Missions and the Gospel which they preached, 
and a recent official publication, such as the latest 
Quinquennial or Annual Review, to bring us into touch 
with present endeavour. 


Faith in the regenerative power of education—of the 
education, that is, which is provided by schools and 
colleges—passes in India beyond reason to be an article 
of faith. It is at present accompanied by the belief 
that the provinces, now self-governing, will be able to 
develop the schooling of the country much more rapidly 
than has hitherto been found possible. A crusade is in 
contemplation for “the liquidation of illiteracy ”, a 
phrase which recalls the equally optimistic resolution of 
the Government of India in 1913 to “break down 
illiteracy in India”. Concurrently, the system of 
higher education is to be elaborated and strengthened 
so that it may inspire every department of activity 
proper to a strong and prosperous nation. The measure 
and difficulty of the task may be gauged from the fact 


1 A Concise History of the Indian People. By H. G. RAwLInson. 


(4s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford.) 

2 Christianity and the Government of India. By A. MAYHEW, 
(12s. 6d. Faber.) 


that at the last census 324 million people out of a total of 
352 million were illiterate, and that the revenues at the 
disposal of the provinces for all the purposes of govern- 
ment amount only, on an average, to about six shillings 
annually per head of the population. 

Within a generation from her definite turn to the west, 
Japan had fitted herself to challenge the strength of a 
great European nation and had more than held her 
own in the contest. What she achieved in thirty years 
might not India, no less able, no less civilized, have 
achieved in a hundred? It is a full century since the 
Government of India based her educational policy for 
India on the decision that it was to Western ways and 
Western learning that she must look for her salvation. 
Yet in that century how little, comparatively, has been 
accomplished ; how far is India yet from being able to 
stand alone? Hitherto it has been usual to find the 
explanation in the fault of the British Government, 
their lack of understanding, their feebleness of purpose. 
In the future, this will no longer serve. India must be 
upon her mettle. Her fate rests in her own hands. 

Responsibility brings a new outlook. Constructive 
action takes the place of criticism. As soon as the turmoil 
is over and the country has composed itself under the 
new constitution, an ambitious and confident start 
may be looked for. The first brave impulses having 
spent themselves amongst the obstacles in the fore- 
ground, the new Government, like the old, will be 
brought up against the immensity of the task and the 
rueful inadequacy of their resources. They will then 
realize that the position is not to be taken by assault, 
and that disappointment must be the substance of the 
record unless enthusiasm is sustained by patience and 
informed by understanding. It will be necessary 
to regard things as they are, and to see them as they are, 
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not as a system of figures in tabulated returns which may 
respond to merely arithmetical processes, but as a 
living assembly which will move to growth only under 
organic impulses. So it will be found that, if it is 
important to take all possible action that means permit to 
carry education farther and farther afield, it is still more 
important to move for the establishment of such condi- 
tions as may make a general diffusion of education no 
longer incongruous or unnatural. 

Such conditions do not now exist in India and never 
have existed. In a grateful world it would go without 
saying that the mere contemplation of their establish- 
ment as a policy which may be accomplished within a 
measurable time has been rendered possible only by 
the long years of Britain’s essentially unselfish effort 
to develop the country and to train the people in Euro- 
pean learning and in the principles and practice of 
western civilization. ‘‘ Under successive Governor- 
Generals from Warren Hastings to Lord Chelmsford ”’, 
writes Sir Philip Hartog, “ an educational policy was 
evolved as part of a general policy to govern India in 
the interests of India and to develop her intellectual 
resources for her own benefit.” The fruits of such 
action are to be seen to-day in an India which, if it is 
still poor, is more prosperous than it has been for centuries 
—in a land at peace—in a people no longer inarticulate, 
no longer invertebrate, but speaking brave words at 
the bridge and eager to be up and doing on their own 
behalf. 

In the Memoranda appended to the lectures contained 
in his present publication’—in method, in tone and in 
temper alike a model for courteous controversialists— 
Sir Philip disposes firmly and finally of the myth of a 
literate India set back by Britain’s interference, a 
inyth fearlessly asserted by Mr. Gandhi as an unchal- 
lengeable truth at a speech at the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs in London in 1931. For the rest, 
he traces in outline the recent history of educational 
effort in India, estimates fairly what has been done and 
presents for consideration a number of the main problems 
which have to be faced. It is not necessary to agree 
with Sir Philip in all his conclusions to accept his work 
as one of the most useful of recent contributions to the 
study of his subject. 

Despite Mr. Gandhi's fantastic overestimate of the 
accomplishments of Indian education before the British 
took a hand in it, it is none the less true that, when the 
Government of India awoke to its duty of educating 
the people of India, there was already a widespread 
system of schools and colleges in the country. The 
Brahmins had, as they still have, their system of Sans- 
krit schools carrying on a tradition which was already 
ancient at the beginning of the Christian era, and there 
were many, if exceedingly inefficient, schools with a more 
popular appeal, which taught the letters and the arith- 
metical rules to privileged classes of the Hindu laity. 


3 Some Aspects of Indian Education Past and Present: being 
Three Joseph Payne Lectures for 1935-6 delivered in the Institute 
(with Supplementary Memoranda). By Sır PHILIP HARTOG. 
(Studies and Reports, No. 8.) (3s. 6d. net. Published for the 
Institute of Education by the Oxford University Press ; London : 
Humphrey Milford.) 
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The Muhammadan community too had a system of 
their own. Dr. Keay’s book,‘ timely republication of 
a pioneer work which has not been superseded, begins 
the tale of Indian education from the dawn, before even 
the art of writing had come to Aryan India, and carmies 
it on through Hindu, Buddhist and Muhammadan times 
down to the present day. It is a story of birth, growth, 
high accomplishment, and arrested development or 
decay. Mr. Patwardhan elaborates the theme with 
reference to one system and one period—the Aryan 
system and the Middle Ages—and finds the main cause 
of the decline and fall in the rise of sectarianism in 
religion and the weakening of the authority of the 
Hindu dharma.’ 

The story of the past has lessons for the present. 
Both Dr. Keay’s book and Mr. Patwardhan’s may be 
recommended for perusal to all who are interested in 
the development of education in India and who hope, 
with Dr. Keay, that the system of education which will 
emerge from the controversial present will not neglect 
what has gone before but “ incorporating new and old, 
will transcend both in its practice as well as in its ideals.” 

We may note in conclusion the pamphlet of “ Acade- 
micus ’’,* who has a poor opinion of the present state 
of higher university education in Bombay and, indeed, 
in India as a whole. If his counsel for amendment is 
not broadly enough or closely enough conceived to be 
of much assistance to administrators looking for practical 
guidance, his paper is still interesting as an expression 
of the views of an Indian graduate who has enlarged his 
horizon by study in Europe. 

4 Indian Education in Ancient and Later Times : an Inquiry into its 
Origin, Development and Ideals. By Dr. F. E. Keay. (7s. 6d. 
net. Oxford University Press ; London: Humphrey Milford.) 

$ History of Education in Medieval India: Rise, Growth and 
Decay of the Aryan System of Education, A.D. 600-1200. By 
C. N. PATWARDHAN. (Rs. 2-8. The Author, RAMJI ASSAR 
VIDYALAYA, Ghatkopar, Bombay, India.) 

e The Deccan College Institute—A Critique by “ Academicus.” 
(Reprint from the Mahratta, Poona.) 


National Book Council. —H.R.H. the Duke of Kent 
has graciously consented to become the Patron of the 
National Book Council which was founded in 1925 “ for the 
promotion of book reading.” The public are familiar with 
many of the Council’s activities which include the manage- 
ment of the Book Tokens Scheme and the organization of the 
annual National Book Fair. The ‘ Pronouncements in 
praise of books ” by famous men and women of the day now 
appearing weekly in the Sunday Times are issued by the 
National Book Council. Under the energetic presidency 
of Mr. John Masefield, the Poet Laureate, the Council is now 
busy recruiting members from the ranks of all book-lovers 
anxious to help in its crusade for the encouragement of the 
reading habit and a wider, more discriminating appreciation 
of books. 


Errata——WE regret that in the review of “The 
Antigone ’’, which appeared on page 424 of the June issue, 
the publishers were given as Messrs. Harrap. The book 
is published by Messrs. Christophers, of 23 Berners 
Street, London, W. 1. 

We regret also that the price of “ Revision Notes in 
Inorganic Chemistry ’’, by Wilson and Ambler (Heine 
mann), reviewed on page 505 of the July issue, was 
given as 4s. net, instead of 4s. 
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REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES 


Art and Handicraft 


El Greco 
(Phaidon Press Edition.) (ros. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
This handsome and inexpensive volume, with its illuminat- 
ing text by Ludwig Goldscheider and nearly two hundred 
and fifty large plates, many produced in colour, is one which 
should find its way into every school library. It is indeed 
a book which will be welcomed alike by artists, teachers, 
pupils and laymen. Facts are given about El Greco’s 
origin, life and travels and settlement in Spain. The 
influences of environment and contact with the art of other 
masters is touched upon and also his reactions to the 
country of his adoption. Throughout his life his Greek origin 
seems to have had a strong influence on his work, which 
retained a good deal of Byzantine character. The publica- 
tion of such a volume, dealing with one of the greatest 
masters of Christian Art, has long been needed. Public 
interest and enthusiasm for El Greco’s art was shown by 
the instant appeal made by his work, recently lent by 
Baron A. Herzog de Csete to the National Gallery. Its 
strangeness and intensity were arresting and the vitality 
of the painting was most inspiring. The author of the book 
states that “ Spanish art believed in holiness, and thus saw 
it in the flesh as it had never been seen before. Visions of 
beauty were replaced by visions of holiness.” It is this 
vision ‘‘ which cannot further be explained ; -which defies 
all the laws of composition and colour and can no longer 
be tested by the proportions and optics of the tangible and 
visible world ” which was the source of El Greco’s greatness. 
The fact that El Greco contemplated his subject with 


imagination, visualized it, and was able to express what he 
visualized, should be a stimulus to all interested in art and 
the teaching of art to-day. 


The Weaver's Craft 
By L. E. Simpson and M. WEIR. Third and Revised 
Edition. (10s. 6d. net. Leicester : The Dryad Press.) 
The third and once more revised edition of The Weaver's 
Craft will be welcomed by all who have any interest in the 
educational advantages of the craft of weaving, and also 
by those who have already come to look upon the authors 
as the authority or authorities on the craft. The earlier 
editions were comprehensive in their scope and very particu- 
lar in their detail, and the work has long been looked upon 
as the standard text-book on the subject in schools all over 
the country. The new edition gains considerably in value 
by including more and even clearer instructions for the 
working out of patterns from drafts and the adaptation 
of traditional patterns to new and original arrangements. 
It also gives more guidance in the matter of the choice of 
colour, and the use of vegetable dyes, &c., an exceedingly 
valuable addition. A large number of new illustrations 
are included, and, although the previous editions were well 
produced on good paper, this third edition is even better 
produced and on better paper. Great credit is due to the 
authors for making this work, by their careful revision, the 
very last word on a craft which though old is ever new and 
inexhaustible. Of its production one need only say that 
with it the Dryad Press has once more proved that it will 
spare no pains to produce the best. 


Classics 


I. Teach Yourself about. the Greeks 
By J. C. STOBART. Abridged from the Text of “ The 
Glory that was Greece ’’ and prepared by ELsieE E. 
HERRON. (EUP Books.) (2s. net. English Univer- 
sities Press.) 

2. Ancient Greece : a Study 


By S. Casson. New Edition. (5s. net. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 

3. Homer 
By W. H. D. Rouse. (Discussion Books.) (2s. net. 
Nelson.) 


At a time when no one dares pretend there is any special 
magic in the formal training afforded by Greek and Latin, 
it is comforting to see the growth of interest in the 
humanistic side of classical culture. The general reader 
who has this interest should find all these three books 
stimulating. No. 1 is an abridgement of a book already 
well-known, and, whether for the beginner or the classical 
student who wants a general grasp of his subject, gives an 
excellent introduction to Greek history and culture from 
the victory of iron over bronze to the collapse of the city- 
state. No. 2, an essay written in 1921 and now republished 
with fifteen delightful plates, is a more subjective study. 
Mr. Casson analyses the civilization that sprang up in 
defiance of Rassentheorte and crumbled in spite of its 
brilliance, and presents the novel outlook of the Greek upon 
religion, ethics, and politics, from the inside. No. 3 
introduces itself to its readers with the quotation “ Lord, 
what fools these mortals be!” and this is not the only 


thing that makes one wonder whether discussion is too 
mild a term for what Dr. Rouse’s individualist study will 
provoke. Dr. Rouse, a decided left-winger where Greek 
needs pronouncing, teaching, or translating, is a champion 
of the traditional unity of Homer. The works of Wolf and 
his successors are ‘‘a whole library of dull books ” (p. 52). 
But even those who incline to Prof. Murray’s expurgation 
theory, or doubt whether the traditional Homer would like 
Achilles to be translated so as to say “ Don't let us sit 
jabberwinding here ” (p. 117) will be unable to resist the 
charm of the breathless account of Homer’s provenance, 
plots, geography, excavators and translators, the whole 
interwoven with racy anecdotes of the author’s own travels 
in the Greek world. 
Greece and Rome 

Vol. 8, No. 23. (3s. Oxford: Clarendon Press for the 

Classical Association.) 

Greece and Rome always acts as a stimulus to school 
classics. The features in this number that produced the 
most marked reactions on your reviewer were Dr. Van der 
Veen’s account, with photographs, of his search for the 
Breton naval stronghold that gave Caesar so much trouble ; 
Mr. Antony Snell’s witty and persuasive plea that Lucan, 
whose bimillenary occurs this year, deserves a better public ; 
and H. C. O.’s tragic iambics describing an end-game at 
chess. In addition Mr. A. J. Raymer’s Stoic and Epicurean 
strikes a note of pagan pessimism in its advocacy of 
‘“‘non-attachment ” from a world out of joint, which seems 
rather strange in a periodical like Greece and Rome. 
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Redirecting Teacher Education 
By G. Watson, D. P. COTTRELL, ESTHER M. LioyYD- 
Jones. ($1.35. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University.) 

Interest in the training of teachers is as active in the 
U.S.A. as in Great Britain. For instance, the General 
Education Board recently granted a large sum to the 
American Council on Education to carry through a long- 
range inquiry. And at Teachers College—perhaps the 
largest teacher-training establishment in the world—an 
influential committee made a study of the work being 
done. This little volume is the result of that investigation. 
But it is less a survey of what is being done than a blue- 
print for future developments : a collection of suggestions 
which may serve to direct thought. The authors believe 
that “if a more enlightened education could be sponsored 
in the teachers’ colleges, there is hope that schools and 
communities will be able to move forward intelligently ” 
and they assume that the education of future teachers 
must be primarily concerned with “ practical readjustments 
grounded in an analysis of contemporary American culture 
and society, and a consideration of the kind of education 
needed therein ”. 

It is difficult to summarize what is already a brief sum- 
mary, but a list of some of the chapter headings will serve 
to illustrate the wide range covered by the authors. Thus 
we find : inter alta, Objectives of Teachers’ Colleges, Selection 
and Guidance of Students, Achievement Standards, 
Breadth in Education, Participation and Research as 
part of Preparation, New Curriculum Areas, Special 


Needs in the Physical Plant of the Teachers’ College, &c. 

One is struck both by the differences and by the simi- 
larities between the American and the British aspects of 
the training problem. It is clear that we have much to 
learn from the experience of our colleagues in the U.S.A. 
and that serious consideration should be given to the 
suggestions they have collected in this important, stim- 
ulating and thought-provoking report. 


|. The Education of the Adolescent in New Zealand 
By C. E. BEEBY. | 

2. Impressions of Education in New Zealand and Inverted 
Snobbery and the Problem of Secondary Education 
By Prof. I. L. KANDEL. 
(Studies in Education.) (No. 1, 1s. 6d. No. 2, Is. 
New Zealand Council for Educational Research; 
London: Oxford University Press.) 

These two pamphlets issued by the New Zealand Council 
for Educational Research set a high standard for future 
publication in this series. At a time when in this country 
interest in the affairs of Empire is growing, teachers will 
value authoritative essays on educational problems in the 
Dominions. Dr. Beeby’s article is a reprint from the 
1937 Year Book of Education; it shows how New Zealand 
is attempting to deal with many of those problems which 
for us have recently been raised in the Spens Report. 
Dr. Kandel’s impressions will make provocative reading 
for New Zealanders ; his second essay puts a finger on one 
of the chief obstacles in the path of secondary education in 
all countries to-day. 


Geography 


Memorandum on the Teaching of Geography, Issued 
Py the Incorporated Association of Assistant 
asters In Secondary Schools. 
Second Edition, extensively revised and enlarged. 
(8s. 6d. Philip.) 

This book deals with almost everything that can be said 
on the teaching of geography in secondary schools for boys. 
That a second edition should have been called for in little 
more than four years speaks for the value set on it by 
teachers of the subject. It has been revised, in part 
rewritten, and additions have been made so that it has 
increased in length by over a quarter, a fact which at first 
handling is not apparent. 

The additions are mainly in the appendices, two being 
entirely new, on the “ Report of the Standing Committee 
of the Geographical Association on Secondary Schools ”’ 
and on “ Geography in Foreign Schools”; while the 
bibliography has been so expanded as to be practically 
new. There are, however, many other new short sections 
such as those on films and film projectors and on the ship 
adoption scheme, while in several places the value of local 
geography receives considerably greater stress than it did 
in the earlier edition. The book is still obviously the work 
of a considerable number of anonymous minds, but the 
adjustment of different views has on the whole been well 
done, some of the changes made in this edition being 
in the direction of smoothing out differences. One of 
the most interesting short additions is in the insertion of 
suggestions on the treatment of a series of lessons ona region, 
alternative to suggestions in the earlier edition, and we 
should have liked to have seen this further expanded. 

Minor comments may be made: it would be well to speak 


of the “ episcope and lantern ” or “ episcope and diascope ” 
but not “ epidiascope and lantern ” ; some commendation 
might be given to the Higher School Examination of the 
Central Welsh Board, which is certainly the most satisfac- 
tory Higher School examination in the country. But these 
matters can easily be put right in the later editions which 
will doubtless be called for. More difficult is the problem 
of determining just how much of what is said is applicable 
to girls’ schools. 


Suffolk Scene : a Book of Description and Adventure 
By J. TENNYSON. (8s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

A difficulty about the teaching of Geography is the lack 
of any real interest in the statement that Nottingham is a 
large town and makes lace : it might just as well be Sheffield. 
To say to a child “ This is my Uncle, he comes from Suffolk 
and is a farmer ” will leave only a memory of a red face anda 
soft voice. That is where a book like Suffolk Scene by 
Julian Tennyson is valuable. After reading it one sees 
why the uncle from Suffolk wasafarmer. A quiet, unroman- 
tic, lovely county is here described—meadows, marsh, 
rivers, coast,—as well as that hard task can be done. The 
author is Suffolk born and because he knows and loves 
he can describe and because he knows and tells the reasons 
for things, he can describe well. It is pleasant also to find 
the Suffolk people alive and vivid as the author sees them. 
A countryman’s account of the trials and death of Saint 
Edmund is delightful and the Saint’s description of the 
Danes was probably correct and in any case justified in the 
circumstances. A friendly, vivid and informing book with 
admirable photographs by Mr. Clive de Paula and an 
effective frontispiece by Professor Schwabe. 
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Science 


A Higher School Certificate Inorganic Chemistry 
By Dr. E. J. HoLmyaARD. (5s. 6d. Dent.) 

A reviewer approaches a new text-book of Dr. Holmyard’s 
with interest and expectation, in the knowledge that he 
will meet with something fresher and more original than 
the average. It is therefore rather disappointing that, 
though these hopes are considerably fulfilled, certain aspects 
of this book for Higher School work are not wholly satis- 
factory. From the outset it is a little disquieting to find 
Dr. Holmyard in his preface mentioning that “ those 
sections which deal with stock examination questions have 
been kept within such limits as may enable the candidate 
to reproduce them or their substance in half-an-hour . . . 
for examining experience has shown that large numbers of 
candidates suffer from an inability to extract the gist of 
the subject and therefore write answers both diffuse and 
disproportioned ’’. Surely if there is any value in a scientific 
education it should confer the ability to distinguish between 
relevant and irrelevant data, and it is rather alarming to 
find Dr. Holmyard devising means to make it more difficult 
for examiners to weed out the already too numerous 
unsuitable aspirants to university science courses. The 
first third of the book is a clear, concise summary of the 
elements of physical chemistry, concluding with a brief 
account of the periodic system and atomic structure. 
The latter two-thirds is given up to a systematic survey of 
the elements and their chief compounds, interestingly done 
and well up to date. There is perhaps a little lack of 
proportion between the two parts. It hardly seems neces- 
sary, for instance, to devote two pages in Part II to Baxter’s 
work on the atomic weight of carbon and yet to omit 
any discussion of crystallography in Part I. As might 
be expected, historical references are plentiful and there 
are some interesting and unhackneyed illustrations. The 
difficulty, however, with these brief historical résumés is 
that condensation can so easily oversimplify the facts and 
give a misleading impression. Dr. Holmyard has not 
always escaped this pitfall. No one reading his account 
of the discovery of iodine, for instance, would gather that 
the chief credit for establishing its elementary nature lay 
with Davy. The reviewer does not wish to appear in 
search for faults in what is fundamentally a text-book on 
sound and scholarly lines, but Dr. Holmyard’s wide and 
deserved reputation makes it impossible to dismiss any 
book from his pen with a few lines of conventional blame or 
praise and no detailed or careful criticism. 


Experiments in Warfare Chemistry : a Book of Experi- 
ments for Protection against Gas and Air Attacks 
By Dr. W. Kintorr. (Paper, 6s. Cloth, 7s. 6d. Massie 
Publishing Co.) 

This is an odd production. In the form which reached 
the reviewer it was entitled ‘‘ School Experiments in 
Warfare Chemistry ” but contained a slip from the publisher 
to the effect that the word ‘“‘ School ’’ was to be dropped 
from the title of future copies. It is difficult to see the 
point of this omission. The book is plainly intended for 
school purposes, for this is stated in the preface and sugges- 
tions are made for the ways it can be used. Moreover it 
assumes a familiarity with chemical processes, formulae 
and conventions, and demands, as a rule, laboratory 
facilities, which place great difficulties in the way of the 
layman reader. On the other hand it is too elementary 
to be of much value to the professional chemical warfare 
worker, though perhaps gas-detection officers might find 


in it some useful suggestions. The general level of theory 
and experiment, however, is that appropriate to post- 
School Certificate work. It would be interesting to know 
how much it is in fact used for teaching purposes in its 
country of origin. The book is divided into three parts. 
The first deals rather briefly with incendiaries and smoke 
screens; the second is an excellent treatment, with copious 
experimental illustrations, of the principles used in the 
gas-mask; the third deals with the preparation of, and means 
of protection from, the best-known lachrymatories, vesicants 
and toxic gases. The ground is covered very thoroughly, 
many of the experiments are highly ingenious and of 
interest technically apart from their objectives, and the 
diagrams are especially clear and good. It is a pity that 
a translator was not employed who had a more intimate 
knowledge of English idiom and chemical terminology. 
Such curiosities as “ hydric chloride ” (for hydrochloric acid), 
“sulphonic chloride ’’ (for chlorsulphonic acid), “ com- 
minuted ”? (for “ ground ”), “ gasified’’, ‘‘esterised’’ &c., 
as well as such, at first glance, cryptic remarks as “ with 
the chemical gas binding agents there is no effect by 
flushing ’’, are likely to prove stumbling blocks to the 
budding chemist. Little attempt, in fact, has been made 
to adapt the book to the English market; the numerous 
references are all to German authors and the considerable 
literature available in English is not mentioned. There is 
no index. However, this is, as far as we know, the only 
book of its kind and it has been reviewed at some length 
partly for that reason and partly as a portent. The time 
may come when future historians concerned with the break- 
down of civilization in the twentieth century will find such 
books as significant as present students of the Dark Ages find 
the letters of Sidonius Apollinaris. The horrifying thing is 
that men of science should think it desirable or be forced 
to believe it necessary to make such compilations, horrifying 
especially because of their utter pointlessness. Security, 
prosperity and beauty sufficient for every creature on the 
the earth are ours for the taking: ten years’ expenditure 
of even one great state’s annual armament budget on 
science and scientific planning could secure them. Instead 
of which the madness or apathy of the human herd and the 
ambition or ignorance of its leaders are sweeping us all 
over the precipice. And in the whirlpools below there will 
be little hope for science. 


Floral Morphology : a New Outlook, with special 

Reference to the Interpretation of the Gynaeceum. 

By E. R. SAUNDERs. Vol. 2. (ros. 6d. net. Cambridge : 
Heffer.) 

The basis of Miss Saunder’s view on the structure of 
flowers is that the correct interpretation of the relation 
of the floral whorls to one another lies in the arrangement 
and behaviour of the vascular bundles rather than in the 
relative positions of sepals, petals, stamens and carpels in 
the open flower. These principles were explained in her 
first volume, published in 1937, where they were applied to 
39 Families ; in the present volume 151 additional Families 
are similarly examined. The text is highly technical, and 
the work as a whole suited only to specialists. Nevertheless, 
elementary teachers would do well to study what Miss 
Saunders has to say about representatives of those Families, 
e.g. Ranunculaceae, Cruciferae, Labiatae, and a few others, 
members of which are frequently taken in elementary 
courses. 
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ART AND HANDICRAFT 
A Key to Photography 
By R. M. FANSTONE. (5s. net. Blackie.) 
Constructive Woodwork for Schools 
By A. GREGORY. Third Edition, Revised and 
- Enlarged. (8s. 6d. net. Leicester: The Dryad Press.) 
The Weaver’s Craft 
By L. E. Simpson and M. WErrR. Third and Revised 
Edition. (ros. 6d. net. Leicester: The Dryad Press.) 
The Background of Art 


By Prof. D. T. Rice. (Discussion Books.) (2s. net. 
Nelson.) 

Matchbox Town 
By H. McKay. (2s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 


Pictures for the Classroom 
Set 5: Animals that help us. Set 6: Motors. Sixteen 
Pictures in Full Colour in each set. (2s. net each. 
Oxford University Press.) 


BIOGRAPHY 
Livingstone 
By the Rev. Dr. R. J. CAMPBELL. Abridged Edition 
prepared by D. CHAMBERLIN. (2s. 6d. net. Livingstone 


Press.) 
Queen Eiizabeth 
= By D. E. Muir. (Great Lives for Young Readers.) 
(2s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
CLASSICS 
Livy, Book XXX 


Edited by Prof. H. E. BUTLER and H. H. SCULLARD. 
(Methuen’s Classical Texts.) 3s. 9d. Methuen. 

I. Horace : Odes, Book | 
Edited by E. H. GODDARD. 

2. Horace on Himself: Selections from the Poems of Horace 
illustrating his Life and Character 
Chosen and Edited by A. H. NASH-WILLIAMS. 

3. Caesar’s Gallic War, Book 5 
Edited by Dr. R. C. CARRINGTON. 

4. Vergil’s Aeneid, Book | 
Edited by P. G. Hunter. (The Alpha Classics.) 
(2s. each. Bell.) 


ECONOMICS 


Economics : an Introduction to Fundamental Problems 
By A. H. SmitH. Revised Edition. (McGraw-Hill 


Series in Social and Commercial Studies.) (ros. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) | 
Earning and Spending 
By W. A. Morris. (Discussion Books.) (2s. net. 
Nelson.) 
EDUCATION 


The Library and the Radio 
By FaitH H. Hyers. (3s. 3d. net. University of 
Chicago Press ; London : Cambridge University Press.) 

Private Schools in Canada : a Handbook of Boys’ Schools which are 
Members of the Canadian Headmasters’ Association 
Edited by A. G. A. STEPHEN. ($1.00. Clarke, Irwin.) 

The Native Standard VI Pupil: a Socio-Educational Survey of 
Standard VI Pupils in Native Schools in the Union of South 
Africa, 1935 
By P. A. W. Coox. (Research Series No. 10.) (2s. 
Pretoria: S.A. Council for Educational and Social 
Research.) 

Conference on Examinations under the Auspices of the Carnegie 
Corporation, the Carnegie Foundation, the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University, at the Hotel 
Royal, Dinard, France, September 16 to 19, 1938 
Proceedings edited by P. MONROE. ($3.15. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University.) 

Secondary Eductaion and Life 
By C. A. Prosser. (The Inglis Lecture, 1939.) ($1.00; 
4s. 6d. net. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press ; London: Oxford University Press.) 


The Literary of the Laity in the Middle Ages 


By Prof. J. W. THompson. (University of Californa 
Publications in Education, Vol. 9.) (10s. net. Berkeley. 
Cal.: University of California Press; London 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Education as Cause and as Symptom 
By E. L. THORNDIKE. (The Kappa Delta Pi Lecture 
Series.) (5s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

An Analysis of Content of Student-Teaching Courses for Education 
of Elementary Teachers in State Teachers’ Colleges 
By Dr. ESTHER M. NELSON. (Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 723.) ($3.15 New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers’ College, Columbia Universitv.| 

The Education of your Child 
By J. L. Horn. (14s. net. Stanford University, Cal.: 
Stanford University Press; London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

The Failing Student : a Study of Academic Failure and the Implication 
for Education 
By K. L. Heaton and V. WEEDON. (12s. 6d. net. 
Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago Press; London: 
Cambridge University Press.) 


ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 
Service Examinations: Administrative Grade and Tax 
Inspector Grade 
Pamphlet containing certain of the Précis Questions 
set in the Compulsory English Paper in the Years 
1923-38, together with an Introduction and Fair 
Copies. By G. P. W. Lams and H. Ross. (7s. 6d. net. 
Oxford : Blackwell.) 
|. Dickon of the Chase : a Story of Tudor Times 
2. On London River : a Story of the Days of Queen Elizabeth 
3. Honour First : a Tale of the Forty-five 
By HERBERT STRANG. (Modern Stories for the School- 
room.) (1s. 9d. each. Oxford University Press.) 
Adventures in Words : Speech Training Books 
By C. Sansom and R. BENNETT. Second Series. 
Book 3: The Seeing Ear. (Limp Cloth, rod. Univer- 
sity of London Press.) 
English Speech from an Historical Point of View 
By Prof. N. BoGHotm. (18s. net. Copenhagen: 
Nyt Nordisk Forlag ; London: Allen & Unwin.) 
Tales of Chivalry 
By F. H. Lee. (All Time Tales.) (1s. Harrap.) 
ii n d Use of English : an introduction to the Study of 
nglis 
By Prof. G. CowLiNG. (6s. net. Melbourne University 
Press in association with the Oxford University Press.) 
Prose Selections with Exercises : a Literary Companion to “ An 
English Course of Schools ” 
By M. ALDERTON Pink. Second Year. (1s. 9d. 
Macmillan.) 
Cherry Stones and Other Plays for Children 
By AGNES NANKIVELL. (2s. 6d. net. Muller.) 
Humorous Plays 
Chosen and Edited by J. E. Mason. (The Laurel and 
Gold Series.) (is. 2d. Collins.) 
On Poetry : being the Arthur Skemp Memorial Lecture delivered 
in the University of Bristol, léth March, 1939 


Civil 


By SIEGFRIED SASSOON. (Is. 6d. Bristol: Arrow- 
smith.) 

Selections from Modern Poets : an Anthology, 1918-1938 
Selected and Edited by M. WoLtMaAn. (English 


Literature Series.) (1s. 9d. Macmillan.) 

Five Famous Plays 
By A. TcHEKOFF. The Bear, The Three Sisters, The 
Cherry Orchard, translated by J. West. Uncle Vanya, 
The Seagull, translated by MARIAN FELL. (5s. net. 
Duckworth.) 

The Sacred Fire : an Anthology of English Poems from the Fourteenth 
Century to the Present Day 
Chosen and Arranged, with an Introduction, by W. B. 


Honey. (7s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 
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Mistress of the Air 

By DorotTHy CARTER. (1s. 9d. Collins.) 
J. Wild Life in a Southern County 

By R. JEFFERIES. 
2. Essays 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. Selected, with a Preface, by 


J. GUEST. 

3. The Cask 
By F. W. Crorts. 
(Library of Classics.) 
1s. 6d. each. Collins.) 


GEOGRAPHY 
(3s. 6d. net. 


(No. 1, 1s. 4d. Nos. 2 and 3, 


The Cold Lands 
By J. M. Scott. 

Canada 
Reprinted from the Canada Number of The Times, 
published on May 15, 1939. (5s. The Times.) 

The Spotlight Geographical History of England 
By J. E. Hanson and P. Rouse. (Book 1, Is. 3d. 
Books 2, 3 and 4, Is. 6d. each. Collins.) 

A Ship Adoption Notebook 
Compiled by A. W. Coysu. 
Press.) 

The Nations To-day : 
Geography 
By L. O. Packxarp, C. P. SINNOTT and B. OVERTON. 
(10s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

The World 
By T. PickLeEs. (4s. 6d. Dent.) 

Beginning Geography : in Africa and Elsewhere 
By V. L. GRIFFITHS and ABD EL RAHMAN ALI TAHA. 
(5s. net. Evans.) 


Methuen.) 


(6d. University Tutorial 


a Physical, Industrial and Commercial 


HISTORY 
Modern Europe, 1789 to 1939 


By A. E. ECCLESTONE. (3s. Bell.) 
The History at our Doors 
By B. I. MacGraw. (2s. Bell.) 


A Classical History 
By Dr. H. K. Prescot. (3s. 6d. Collins.) 
Civics : the How and Why of Self Government 
By K. B. SMELLIE. (3s. 6d. Bell.) 
National Unity for World Leadership 
By J. ASHTON. (6d. net. Oxford: The Alden Press.) 
The Character of British Imperialism 
By Prof. V. HARLow. (Is. 6d. net. 
Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs 
No. 1: The Prospects of Civilization. By A. ZIMMERN. 
No. 2: The British Empire. By H. V. Hopson. 
No. 3: Herr Hitler's Self-Disclosure in Mein Kampf. 
By R.C. K. Ensor. No. 4: Economic Self-Sufficiency. 
By Prof. A. G. B. FISHER. (3d. net each. Oxford 
University Press.) 


MATHEMATICS 
Elementary Mechanics, with Hydrostatics 
By D. HumpurRey and Dr. E. A. BAGGOTT. 
Longmans.) 
School Arithmetic 
By A. M. BozMan. Part 2. 
Without Answers, 1s. 9d. Dent.) 
Mental Arithmetic 
By J. H. GREENAWAy. (Pupils’ Books 1, 2 and 3, 
Paper 6d. each. Cloth, 8d. each. Teachers’ Book 1, 
Is. Cassell.) 
Real Arithmetic 
By A. BURNISTON. 
(1s. 4d. Collins.) 
Exercises and Theorems in Geometry : an Alternative Arrangement 
of the Material contained in ‘* A New Geometry for Schools ” 
By C. V. DURELL. (5s. 6d. Bell.) 
A School Certificate Trigonometry 
By W. G. BORCHARDT. (4s. Rivingtons.) 
Studies in Arithmetic : Reports on Investigations relating to Present 
Practice and Teaching Methods in the Primary School 
Vol. r. (Publication of the Scottish Council for 
Research in Education.) (5s. net. University of 
London Press.) 


Longmans.) 


(8s. 


(With Answers, 2s. 


Senior Series, Pupil’s Book 5. 
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Beacon Arithmetic 
By C. M. FLEMING. Book 1, Parts 1 and 2. Book 2, 
Parts 1 and 2. Book 3, Parts 1 and 2. (1s. 9d. each.) 
Teachers’ Manual, with Diagnostic Tests. (3s. 6d.) 


Question Answer Cards, 4 sets. 
(Ginn.) 


(2s. 6d. each set.) 


MISCELLANY 
The English Book Trade : an Economic History of the Making and 
Sale of Books 
By MARJORIE PLANT. Allen & Unwin.) 
The Art of Mothercraft 
By Dr. L. G. HouspEN. Part 2: The Study of Detail. 
(1s. 6d. National Association of Maternity and Child 
Welfare Centres.) 
Mischief, My Spaniel 
By L. TANNER. (Library of Animal Friends.) (3s. 6d. 


net. Arrowsmith.) 
Orphans of the Wild 


(16s. net. 


By R. MONTGOMERY. (5s. net. Arrowsmith.) 
Library Staffs 
By L. R. McCotvin. (Practical Library Handbooks, 
No. 8.) (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
The B.B.C. and its Audience 
By B. Maine. (Discussion Books.) (2s. net. Nelson.) 


Careers and Vocational Training : a Guide to the Professions and 
Occupations of Educated Women and Girls 
roth Edition. (2s. Published for the Central Employ- 
ment Bureau for Women and Students’ Careers 
Association by the Women’s Employment Publishing 
Co.) 

Elementary Typewriting 
By FLORENCE LockEy. Second (Revised and Enlarged) 


Edition. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 
Cookery and Nutrition 
By J. M. Hott. (3s. Bell.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
Histoires Variées 
By IsaBEL HAwks. (1s. 9d. Macmillan.) 
l. Kriminalkommissar Hornleighs Erlebnisse 
2. L’Inspecteur Hornleigh sur la Piste 
Translated and Adapted from H. W. Priwin’s B.B.C. 
Feature ‘‘ Inspector Hornleigh Investigates” by 
E. SCHAERLI. (1s. 6d. each. Bell.) 
Four French Plays 
Edited by N. W. H. Scotr. 
French for Young Beginners 
By E. F. HorsLEY and C. L. A. Bonne. (2s. Rivingtons.) 
Écrire : a ‘‘ Creative ’’ French Composition for Middle Forms 
By V. MALLINSON. (Is. gd. Dent.) 
Die Bäckerjungen und zwei andere Geschichten 
Adapted and Edited for English Schools by R. T. 
CuHILp. (Harrap’s Plain Texts in German.) (1s. 3d. 
Harrap.) 
lI. La Estrella de Sevilla 
Notes and Vocabulary by F. O. REED and ESTHER 
M. Dixon. 
2. Advanced Spanish Conversation 
By Dr. C. E. Kany. 
(Heath’s Modern Language Series.) 
No. 2, 1s. 6d. Heath.) 
Hank le Trappeur 
By L. BouTinon. Edited by G. C. Scott and R. W. 
HARTLAND. (Oxford Rapid-Reading French Texts.) 
(Paper 1od. Limp Cloth, 1s. 2d. Oxford University 
Press.) 
A Book of French Songs 
Selected by E. M. STEPHAN. (Melody Edition, 1s. 6d. 
Harmony Edition, 4s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 


(2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


(No. 1, 4s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY 
Herbert Spencer Betrayed, with some Account of the Repudiation 
of the Descriptive Sociology by his Trustees 
By A. W. TILLETT. (4s. 6d. King.) 
An Introductory Course in Philosophy 
By J. A. NICHOLSON. (12s. 
Macmillan.) 


net. New York: 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Self Improvement 
By Prof. R. ALLERS. (5s. Oates & Washbourne.) 

The Theory and Practice of Personal Counselling : with special 
Reference to the Adjustment Inventory 
By Prof. H. M. BELL. Revised Edition. (6s. net. 
Stanford University, Cal.: Stanford University Press ; 
London: Oxford University Press.) 

A Survey of Child Psychiatry 
Contributed by Contemporary British Authorities. 
Edited on behalf of the Child Guidance Council by 
Dr. R. G. Gorpon. (Oxford Medical Publications.) 
(10s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Rest-Pauses and Refreshments in Industry : an Inquiry into the 
Operation of Rest-Pauses and Mid-Shift Refreshments in 
Factories in Seven Industrial Areas in Great Britain (with an 
Appendix on Music in Factories) 

By J. Ramsay, R. E. Rawson and others. 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology.) 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 

The Teaching of the New Testament 
By Dr. A. W. F. Brunt. (S.P.C.K. Educational 
Books.) (Paper, 1s. Cloth, 1s. 9d. S.P.C.K.) 

The English School Hymn Book l 
Edited by Dr. D. MAcMAHON. (Full Music Edition, 
tos. 6d. net. Melody Edition, 2s. Junior Melody 
Edition, 1s. 3d. Words only, Complete Edition, 1s. 6d. 
Junior Words only Edition, 1s. University of London 
Press.) 

I. The Lord God made them all 

2. Our Church : ‘the House of Praising 
By VERA PEWTREsS. Illustrated by Doris PAILTHORPE. 
(1s. net. each. Student Christian Movement Press.) 

A Dramattsed Bible Reader : for Use in Schools 
By ELIZABETH G. Gray. The Old Testament. Book 
1: The Promise and its Fulfilment. (2s. 6d. Grant 
Educational Co.) 


(2s. 
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Scripture Teaching To-day 
By M. V. HuGHEs. 
ment Press.) 

Islands Everywhere : 
Edited by Mary ENTWISTLE. 
No. 3.) (Is. 


(5s. net. Student Christian Move- 


Stories for 7-9 Year-Olds 
(Children Overseas. 
Edinburgh House Press.) 


SCIENCE 

A Higher School Certificate Inorganic Chemistry 
By Dr. E. J. Hotmyarp. (5s. 6d. Dent.) 

An Introduction to Nature-Study 
By E. STENHOUSE. Revised and Enlarged Edition 
(1939). (48. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Inorganic Quantitative Analysis 
By Prof. H. A. FaLes and Prof. F. KENNY. New 
Edition. (12s. 6d. net. New York and London: 
D. Appleton-Century Co.) 

Modern Science : a Study of Physical Science in the World To-day 
By Prof. H. Levy. (21s. net. Hamilton.) 

A Concise Organic Chemistry 
By N. F. NEwsury. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Electricity and Magnetism for Students 
By S. R. HumBy. (6s. 6d. Murray.) 

l. Inorganic Chemistry 

2. Factual Tests in Inorganic Chemistry (Post School Certificate 
Standard) 

3. Answers to Factual Tests in Inorganic Chemistry 
By F. A. PHILBRICK. (No. 1, 6s. No. 2, Is. 
6d. Bell.) 

Elementary Survey of Physics : a Non-Mathematical Presentation, 
with a special Supplement for the Pre-Medical Students 
By Prof. A. E. Haas, with the collaboration of Dir 
IRA M. FREEMAN. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

Mellor’s Modern Inorganic Chemistry 
Revised and Edited by Dr. G. D. PARKEs, in 
collaboration with Dr. J. W. Mellor. (12s. 6d. Long- 
mans.) 
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J.& J. PATON uco agen 


143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


© 
Telephone : PUBLISH “ PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS” 
eka An aid to parents in the selection of Schools. Contains details of 
5053 Schools, Tutors and Training Colleges for children of all ages. 
x 41st Annual Edition, 1938-39. Price 5/6, post free. 


and Provincial papers. 


Transfers. 


RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS for the Educational columns of all London 


Instructions carried out promptly and accurately. 


PRODUCE PROSPECTUSES—Photographing, Blockmaking and Printing 
orders executed. Specimens gladly sent. 


RECOMMEND SCHOOLS—Prospectuses are filed and forwarded, free of 
charge, to Parents stating full details of their requirements. 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS—A department has been opened to deal with 
No charge to Purchasers. 


AUGUST, 1939 


SUMMER COURSES OF DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE, 
ART OF ACTING AND PLAY PRODUCTION 


Three sessions—each complete in itself: Little Theatre, Pati 
yy, 28 to August 11; August 25 to September 8. Drama Cruise t 
editerranean, August 12 to 22. Unrivalled opportunities for acting 
and study under well-known professional producers. Model programmes 
and aia pays for Schools, Colleges and Community Groups rehearsed. Acting 
uaranteed. Public Performances. Costume, Scenery, Lighting, 
Mime and Make-up Demonstrations. Talks by famous dramatists. 
Course Fee per Bath session, Three Guineas. Residential accommodation 
provided at moderate terms. Approximate Fare for Cruise, Thirteen 
Guineas. 


Society (founded 1912). All Educational and Social 
Organizations are invited to join above Society, which offers free 
advice on choice of Drama Library, and specially sel staging problems, &c., use of 
Excellent Drama ected for Schools, and ‘hire of 
Costumes of all at reduced rates. Annual 
subscription, five riod se Ena 


School Service. Schools visited and advised re play production 
and staging. Rehearsals undertaken. Fees nominal. 


For particulars apply Hon. ee Little Theatre, Citizen 
House, Bath, pal delay oo envelo , 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 
THE PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK -- « net 10/6 
THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK ci Soe. coe: 2/6 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C. 1 


QUALIFIED WOMEN WANTING 


POSTS OVERSEAS 


As Teachers, Hospital Nurses, Governesses, &c. 
should ask the Society for the Overseas 
Settlement of British Women (Inc.) 
(8.0.8.B.W.) for INFORMATION AND HELP. No fee charged 


Apply to THe SECRETARY (S.0.S.B.W.), 
Telephone : CRAVEN Hovssg, 16 Northumberland Avenue, 
Whitehall 4934. London, W.C. 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance Jes, 48. 


Members receive free of charge Le Maftre Phonétique, the official organ 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


T a time when the voice of the “ economist ” is being 
heard in the land, the speech of Lord De La Warr 
at the opening of Huntingdon Grammar School is worthy 
of note. He defended expenditure on 
the social services, pointing out how 
infant mortality had been reduced, the 
incidence of tuberculosis diminished and immense 
improvement effected in the health and fitness of the 
children. He added—‘ I confess that I find no difficulty 
in thinking of forms of expenditure in our individual 
budgets which are unprofitable than the rates and taxes 
levied for these purposes. We are to-day engaged in 
preparing to defend ourselves against the possibility of 
a war which, if it is forced on us, will challenge our 
existence. We are, I think, nghtly confident of winning 
such a war. But, even if it does not come in physical 
terms, we must realize that our system of life and of 
Government is being challenged also in the world of 
ideas. In actual fact, we in this country are doing more 
creative and more permanently constructive work for 
our young people than is any Dictatorship.” This 
intimation that luxuries should be cut if need be, but 
that educational expenditure is a necessity, should give 
pause, if anything will, to those whose first thought in 
times of stress is to attack education. The excellent 
letter from Mr. H. C. Dent in The Times should also help 
to convince the man in the street that educational 
facilities must not be curtailed. 


Educational 
Expenditure. 


Nazi education is a fascinating if alarming phenom- 

enon. Here is a nation of 80,000,000 people in 
which all authority is centred in one man and his cabinet 
of fifteen; consciously directing the 
future of its citizens along a policy 
which has much that is commendable 
(in its insistence on social equality and the importance 
of rural life) and more that is dangerous (such as the 
emphasis on military training and the fantastic “ racial 
science ’’ which leads to the persecution of so-called 


Education in 
Nazi Germany. 


non-Aryans). These and other points emerge in the 
detailed and clear study of Education in Germany by 
Dr. Lindgren, an educational official of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. She treats the subject objectively 
and thus, while mentioning that all pupils must belong 
to the Hitler youth movement, she refrains from adding 
the comment which we would make, that the crudities 
of Nazi theories and the indoctrination with those theories 
of children from an early age, are seriously affecting the 
quality of German education from the Grundschule right 
up to the university. 


QECONDARY schools are entering on a new phase in 

their development. The most recent circular issued 
by the Board (Circular 1473) recognizes this and calls 
for new methods and wider syllabuses, 


Reforming the Which lay less emphasis than formerl 
Secondary : : y 
School on “‘ subjects ” and examinations. The 
Curriculum, Schools are to make full use of the 


opportunities afforded by the local 
environment, and the greater freedom from examination 
requirements permitted under the changed conditions 
for the award of the School Certificate should make this 
possible. We welcome the emphasis in the circular on 
the aim of the first stage in secondary education, t.e. up 
to the age of 16. It is not to enable pupils to take a 
School Certificate in so many subjects, but to give them 
a good general education. The examination should be 
an incidental, a test of achievement: unfortunately in 
too many schools it is an end in itself—and examinations, 
like fire, are good servants but bad masters. 


BR VERY one will agree that a one-year sixth-form 
course on broad lines is a desirable thing, and the 
Circular rightly lays considerable stress on this. But 
Sixth Form tHe difficulty is to get the pupils to stay 
Cirie: on after taking their School Certificate. 
Employers can help by postponing the 

age of recruitment, but they will not do this unless 
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convinced that the extra year at school, after the School 
Certificate has been taken, is worth while. In the last 
resort the schools have to convince every one that the 
extra year is worth while, and they can do this only if 
they make the curriculum in the extra year a living 
reality through arousing the active interest and co- 
operation of the pupil. We are not sure, however, 
whether the optimistic recommendation for more 
extensive and more varied sixth-form work can be 
carried out in present conditions. So far as the smallest 
schools are concerned it is impossible, and the transfer 
of sixth-form pupils to larger neighbouring schools as 
recommended by the Board is the only solution. More- 
over, the opportunities of early and well-paid employ- 
ment in and around the Metropolis and in the large cities 
have had a marked effect in reducing the numbers of 
post-School Certificate pupils, and the circular cannot 
help to solve this problem, unless it is accompanied by 
a direct approach to employers to raise the age of 
recruitment. 


A SHORT but useful debate on Education took place in 

the House of Commons before Parliament adjourned. 
Mr. Lees-Smith put the case against examinations very 
convincingly, and argued that it would 


eee be a great mistake to clamp a system 
on Education nee ee nati Eik 
Adjourned.  °! external examinations on to the new 


senior schools. His criticisms are met 
to some extent by the new Circular 1473, which the 
Board issued on the same day. Sir Percy Harris made a 
good point in saying that the success of the Act would 
depend on convincing parents that, even if their children 
were not receiving beneficial employment, they were at 
least getting beneficial education. Mrs. Tate and 
Mr. Cove dwelt on the scandal of inefficient private 
schools, and once more blamed the Board for allowing 
them to remain uninspected, and Mr. Sexton put in a 
fine plea for smaller classes. Mr. Lindsay, in his reply, 
outlined the policy of the Board as set forth in the new 
Circular 1473, and criticized a Labour Party pamphlet 
which described the last seven years as a reactionary 
period in education. He denied that assertion, saying 
that the total expenditure was £7,000,000 more for half 
a million fewer children, that more poor boys were going 
to the secondary schools and universities and that there 
had been extended provision of milk and meals. 


FEW people realize that the State is a foster-parent 
with many children. These are the boys and girls 

who are sent by juvenile courts to the “ Approved 
Schools ’’, long ago known as “ truant 

The Approved schools”. The Home Office, which 
supervise these, has sent an important 

memorandum to school managers reminding them that 
as the school-leaving age has been raised they should now 
see that the children in these schools should be educated 
until they are 15. They can, of course, be exempted so 
as to take up beneficial employment, but we are glad to 
note that the Ministry insists that exemption must in 
no case be given unless the employment is clearly 
beneficial. As the parents of such children have failed 
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to discharge their parental duties, every one will agree 
that it is not for them to state whether they wish their 
children to enter employment before 15. The decision 
rests with the managers. We congratulate the Home 
Office on taking the official view that it is better for 
children in these schools to continue their education 
until they are 15. Moreover, the Ministry wisely issues 
a warning against releasing children early for blind-alley 
employment. 


[Ocal education authorities are also taking a strong 
stand on this question of beneficial employment. 
Like the Home Office, they are acting in the interests 
Beneficial of the children, and they obviously 
Employment. ™ean to make the employment of 
children below 15 as difficult as possible. 
It is welcome news that the L.C.C. and the educational 
authorities in the Home Counties have now reached 
agreement on a definition of and conditions governing 
certificates of exemption for beneficial employment. 
They will not give any certificate for such employment 
where the hours are more than forty-four a week, 
excluding meal-times. Moreover, eight of the forty-four 
hours must be spent in part-time education. This is a 
pointer to the eventual revival of part-time continued 
education, a system which may not be as good as whole- 
time education, but is certainly better than the present 
system of whole-time juvenile employment. The 
agreement also defines which occupations shall not be 
regarded as beneficial in any circumstances. This action 
we hope will help to curtail blind-alley employment such 
as is represented by young race-course touts, lather boys, 
boy attendants in billiard saloons and other casual 
occupations, which are an encouragement to juvenile 
wrongdoing. 


á [BE Government have agreed to an official inquiry 
into Old Age Pensions. Mr. H. D. Henderson has 
contributed a letter to The Times entitled “ A Social 
Y Dilemma—Claims of Youth and Age ”. 
oung Age : 
Pónilons: At the lowest estimate, we must secure 
a “‘replacement birth-rate’’. The 
country that is content to see a decline of one-quarter 
in the number of children in successive generations is 
not likely “to have much of a future ”’. Governments, 
of course, “‘ are subject to the competitive pressure of 
our system of party politics’’. Democracy has the 
defects of its qualities. Mr. Henderson suggests a system 
of family allowances, not necessarily financed wholly by 
the State. Not only teachers but educational authorities 
also must face this problem. In one respect many of our 
public schools resemble monastic institutions. The 
employment of married women-teachers may have to 
be considered from the same viewpoint. Moreover, 
quality is as important as quantity. If we are to main- 
tain our position as a nation we must increase the number 
of our citizens who receive higher education and training. 


HEN the Civil Estimates came before the House of 
Commons, there was a very interesting and 
revealing debate on the hours worked by young 
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people. The Government were attempting to defend a 
Juvenile forty-eight hour week, and they were 
labour criticized from their own as well as from 


the Opposition benches. Mr. Ridley 
said that conditions were permitted that required young 
persons of 14 years of age to rise at 5.45 in the morning 
when drugged with sleep. By the regulations the Home 
Secretary was depriving 38,000 young persons of sleep 
and recreation. Mr. Tomlinson said his father went into 
a mill at 8 years of age, and he went into the same mill 
at 11. He wondered how such a phrase as “ beneficial 
employment ” could be manufactured—beneficial to 
whom? Child labour for the Lancashire cotton mills 
could not be recruited at all if it were not for economic 
circumstances. Lady Astor said there was nothing more 
important for the country than the treatment of its 
young people. There must be something radically wrong 
with the cotton industry if it depended on children of 
I4 years of age working forty-eight hours a week. Ifa 
child of hers had gone into a mill at 1 years of age the 
Red Flag would not have been red enough for her. How 
could the House talk about the need for encouraging 
fitness if they agreed to these regulations? Mrs. Tate 
stressed the evil effects of long hours on girls. 


A FIER Mr. Sexton, Mr. Macquisten (who said that, 

if an industry could only thrive by working young 
people for long hours, there must be something wrong 
with that industry), Mr. Cove and 
others had urged the Home Secretary 
to take the regulations back, Mr. Peake 
replied. He said that the Government’s record showed 
that they were not unsympathetic to the claims of 
juvenile workers. Certain industries could not be 
blamed for endeavouring to use rights conferred by 
Parliament under Section 71 of the Factory Act. But, 
when the cumulative effect of the six conditions therein 
laid down to secure exemptions was considered, it would 
be seen that it was a very narrow mesh through which 
industry had to pass to secure the exemptions. The 
policy adopted by education authorities when the new 
Act came into force in September might have some effect 
on the position. Mr. Peake was congratulated by a 
Labour member on the fair and courteous manner of his 
speech, which did seem to us to remove to some extent 
the bad impression created by the reactionary remarks of 
Sir Cyril Entwistle early in the debate. In spite of some 
defections, the Government defeated the motion to 
reduce the vote. But the plain man will feel uneasy 
at the thought that as much as forty-eight hours may 
still be worked by some children. 


The Reply. 


THE question of the provision of technical day-time 
classes for young employees who are released to 
attend them is one of great importance. Hitherto, 
“ night-schools ”, following on a heavy 


yasa nag day’s work, have produced men who 
Yéun have made their way as technician- 
a administrators, or as skilled adaptable 


artisans, but the price paid in health 
has often been high. The technical colleges and institutes 
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have been carrying a “ peak-load ” for a few hours 
between seven and ten in the evening and expensive 
equipment and expert staff have had their services 
imperfectly utilized for the rest of the day. In spite of 
recent increase, the numbers benefiting by day-release 
still form only a small proportion of those who attend 
in the evening, and a much smaller proportion of the 
total number of young workers in industry and com- 
merce. During the year, new classes for employees 
during working hours have been established in a variety 
of subjects, particularly in engineering, chemistry, 
printing, electrical installation work and the retail 
trades. The appreciable increase synchronizes with the 
greater demands upon the time of employees as a result 
of re-armament, and this may check further immediate 
increases. If, however, the movement can hold its own 
in the face of the insistent demand for the maximum 
permissible hours of labour in engineering workshops 
from young employees, then advance will take place 
when the world returns to something nearer the normal 
industrial conditions of peace. 


THE ‘ Spens ’ Report contains many recommendations 
which were startling in their novelty. Those who 
have regarded the School Certificate examination as 
N inseparable from the concept of a 
ational : 
Certificates, Secondary school, were surprised to see 
that for technical high schools the 
Consultative Committee recommended a leaving exami- 
nation conducted on lines similar to those in use for 
the existing examinations for National Certificates 
which have produced excellent results in the technical 
colleges. Some fifteen years ago, the curricula of technical 
colleges were formulated in response to the demands of a 
variety of syllabuses drawn up by a large number of 
external examining bodies. The unimaginative teacher 
was happy. He based his lectures or lessons on the 
syllabus and all was well. Others wishing to correlate 
the requirements of local industry and educational 
courses wanted freedom in their treatment of the 
subjects. Schemes were devised under which the 
examination papers were set by the teachers. The 
draft papers were submitted to assessors appointed by 
national professional institutions such as the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers, acting in co-operation with the 
Board of Education. These assessors have power to 
alter 40 per cent of the draft questions and to amend 
the marking which is done by the teachers. Schemes 
relating to mechanical engineering, electrical engineering, 
building, chemistry, naval architecture and textiles 
have been working smoothly for years. The latest 
National Certificate is one for commerce, in which the 
Association of British Chambers of Commerce is 
co-operating with the Board. 
The aim of all the schemes is to pay due regard to 
local conditions, and to lead toa certificate having national 
recognition as a guarantee of a standard of attainment. 


OW far have the Hadow recommendations for 
reorganization been carried out? The report 
was published in 1927 and the Board of Education’s 
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List 49 (H.M.S.O., 1s.) reveals that during the twelve 
years since its publication over three 


aes and a half million children have been 
eorganization of affected b ati h 
Primary Schools. ec y reorganization schemes, 


which have been applied to 17,582 out 
of 29,224 departments. In urban areas 75 per cent of the 
departments have been reorganized, though the quality 
of some of the schemes of reorganization leaves much to 
be desired. Reorganization is more difficult in rural 
districts, but we all know that where there is a will there 
isa way. In one Midland county 256 out of 277 depart- 
ments have been reorganized, whereas in another out of 
372 departments only 18 have been reorganized. In 
two neighbouring rural counties in East Anglia the 
percentages of reorganized departments are 28 and 57 
respectively. These figures suggest that one local 
education authority is progressive while the other is 
failing in its duty to the pupils. Indeed, the rural figures 
of 3,743 reorganized departments out of a total of 10,808 
show that the will to reorganize has been lacking in many 
districts and call for a sharp reminder from the Board. 


"THIS view is reinforced when the figures for Wales 
are considered: these show that out of 2,654 
departments only 1,109 have been reorganized, a per- 
, centage of 42 compared with the 62 
ar s per cent in England. Such figures 
ought to shake Welsh complacency 
about the state of educational administration in the 
Principality, and cause us to inquire what are the special 
reasons for this Welsh inactivity over reorganization. 
One county has only 16 (20 per cent) reorganized 
departments out of 76, but the record must be held by 
two rural counties in South Wales with 37 (19 per cent) 
out of 190 and 8 (7 per cent) out of 109 respectively. 
If the Board really believe in the agreed recommenda- 
tions of the Hadow report, drastic action is called 
for in such cases. In view of these figures it is less 
surprising to read of the strictures on unhealthy school 
buildings made by the recent commission on Tuberculosis 
Services in Wales. And, as we said above, they reinforce 
our view that the Board should not hesitate to issue a 
salutary warning to dilatory local authorities. 


[S London getting good value from her senior schools ? 

The L.C.C’s Chief Inspector has issued a report on 
Senior Elementary Schools which helps to answer this 
question. Certainly the senior schools 
are not hampered by examination 
requirements and thus, as compared 
with their secondary school colleagues, the senior school 
staffs have more opportunity of experimenting freely and 
of reconsidering aims and methods. A common criticism 
of the secondary school is that it is too academic— 
Circular 1469 reinforces this view—and it is interesting 
therefore to find that the Chief Inspector warns the 
senior schools against the same danger. The curriculum 
must be related to the child’s life and environment and 
arouse his interest and enable him to learn by doing as 
well as by listening. These are platitudes to the educa- 
tional reformer, but they need to be continually 


London’s Senior 
Schools. 
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announced if the schools are to live up to modern needs, 
There is evidence that the “project” method as 
described in this report is one stimulating approach on 
the right lines. Group investigations and the dis- 
cussion of problems are other ways of enlisting the 


pupil’s active interest. 

WE have always maintained that activity on the 
pupil’s part is the right basis for sound instruc- 
tion. The report emphasizes this vital truth, but it also 
Ssma conveys a warning against attempting 
Conclusions, t00 much. Syllabuses should be cut 
down and simplified if the child is to 
have sufficient time to produce good work. Thorough- 
ness is still vital, and this means that children must be 
taught to set a high standard for themselves. We must 
not forget, however, that the secondary and technical 
schools have “ creamed ” the most intelligent of the post- 
primary pupils, and it would be unfair to expect too high 
a standard, particularly in the development of the power 
of expression. Wide reading will help here, and we hope 
to see the senior school libraries developed on lines 
similar to those in secondary schools. The Report 
promises further reference to the question of religious 
and social training. This may well prove the most 
difficult but most important of all the work attempted. 
Some understanding of life, some acquaintance with the 
simplest problems of existence, some comprehension of 
the rights and duties of citizenship can surely be expected 
at any rate in the extra year that the extension of the 

school-leaving age has brought. 


()uR complaint last month of the inability of the 

War Office to grasp the problem of the training 
of Army officers under the new conditions finds an echo 
in an article in The Times entitled 
‘‘ Training Officers in the Ranks ” and 
based on the observations of a ‘‘ Special 
Correspondent ” at the camp of an Officer Producing 
Group at Warminster. The treatment meted out by the 
War Office to the University contingents of the Officers 
Training Corps is inexplicable. No official camps are 
being held this year for the O.T.C., senior or junior. 
“ Perhaps the army’s most desperate need,” says the 
writer of the article, ‘‘ is for junior officers for the doubled 
Territorial Field Force.” The efforts of the War Office 
are apparently being concentrated on young men who 
cannot offer the evidence of intellectual training pos- 
sessed by University students. Training under camp 
conditions, strenuous in a physical sense, will not suffice 
to equip officers for modern warfare. ‘‘ The men them- 
selves are keen and, on the whole, intelligent.’’ In duty 
bound, we report this educational evidence based on 
superficial observation ; but this does not absolve the 
War Office from ignoring its original organization for 
training reserve officers. With the possibility of a six 
months’ course, under compulsory service, a thorough 
system of training young officers with qualified teachers 
and in properly equipped buildings should be practicable. 
Such a system could be articulated to the Officers 
Training Corps. 


Training Army 
Officers. 
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VIDENTLY the last word has not been said about 
changing the date of the school examinations. 
The Committee on workers’ holidays set up by the 
Industrial Welfare Society do not agree 
with the Secondary Schools Examina- 
tion Council who have decided that no 
change is called for in the date. This 
decision was justified on the ground that the secondary 
school holidays could be adjusted, or pupils allowed 
leave of absence during the school term for 
holidays with parents, without any change in the exami- 
nation dates. The Committee advise that industries 
should proceed with arrangements for the spread-over of 
holidays, because it is now agreed that the schools can 
adapt themselves to such arrangements. We suspect, 
however, that, after an interval for experiment, it will be 
seen that the examinations will have to begin somewhat 
earlier than they do at present. Itis true that the present 
concentration of holidays in the period from mid-July to 
mid-September is a natural evolution, but the period will 
inevitably be extended to the beginning of July, and then 
difficulties will arise over the date of the examinations. If 
the general control of school examinations were not so 
much in the hands of the universities, we imagine that a 
change of date to November would then find favour. 


** Staggered ” 
Holidays and 
Examinations. 


“THE recent opening of the annual Holiday Course in 
English at the University of London was a specially 
notable occasion. The largest number of students that 
English for could be admitted to the course—which 
Foreigners. WS held at King’s College of Household 

and Social Science—was 290, and it 

was remarkable that, notwithstanding the difficulties of 
the existing international situation, no fewer than 250 
students were present, from twenty-six or twenty-seven 
countries. Many of them are said to have found great 
difficulty in coming. The inaugural address was delivered 
by Sir Denison Ross, who was justly described by the 
chairman, Dr. Senter, as a great traveller, a great linguist 
and one of the most interesting of Englishmen. The 
problem of teaching English to foreigners is not, we 
believe, one which has received a great deal of attention, 
and the field was therefore open for promising sug- 
gestion. Sir Denison lived up to his reputation, by 
making two interesting and original recommendations 
to a foreigner wishing to find a quick road to what he 
called “the neglected background ” of English—such 
background demanding familiarity with proverbs, 
catch phrases, current slang, history, folklore and the 
daily life of the people. For acquiring familiarity with 
this background he recommended the crossword puzzles 
that appear in The Times ‘‘ and one or two other English 
newspapers ”, and the writings of Dr. P. G. Wodehouse. 


WE are glad to see that Sir Denison Ross is to be a 
member of the Committee of the Economic 
Advisory Council, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Ponsonby, which has been appointed 

piae by the Prime Minister “ to inquire into 
the principles of the teaching of English 

to persons whose mother tongue is not English, with 
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special reference to the elementary stages of instruction ; 
to undertake a critical examination of methods now in 
use for this purpose; and to make recommendations 
which might be useful to educational authorities in 
framing their curricula ”. The Committee will consist 
of Lord Ponsonby (Chairman), Sir George Anderson, 
Professor Ernest Barker, Miss M. G. Clarke, Mr. J. C. 
Dent, Professor H. R. Hamley, Mr. E. R. J. Hussey, 
Sir Allen Mawer, Mr. L. Macrae, Sir Henry Richards, 
Mr. C. A. Ronald, Sir Denison Ross, Mr. E. G. Savage, 
Miss J. P. Strachey. Mr. D. M. F. Rickett and 
Mr. G. W. W. Browne will act as Joint Secretaries to 
the Committee. Teachers will await this Committee’s 
report with great interest. In the words of Sir Humphrey 
Milford’s letter to The Times, before the appointment 
of the Committee, “ Until expert findings have been 
made known it is not only premature but undesirable 
to influence public opinion on what is entirely a 
pedagogical question ”. 


“THE new school camps are well under way. Contracts 
for thirty-two have been let, fourteen are under 
construction : ten more have been begun during August 
and one is completed. This is one of 
School Camps. the few happy results of precautions 
against war, for we believe that school 
camps have come to stay and will bring invaluable 
benefits to town children. The National Camps Corpora- 
tion acted wisely in choosing a firm of well-known 
consulting architects and in selecting a design suitable for 
all camps and based on standardized units. Each camp 
costs £25,000, takes twelve weeks to construct and will 
accommodate 350 children in peace time and 700 during 
an emergency. It will be pleasantly sited, and the 
buildings will be made of the attractive timber known 
as western red cedar. Public opinion will, we hope, see 
to it that the number of camps will be increased tenfold 
in 1940: even then they will only accommodate just 
over one hundred thousand children out of the five 
million on the rolls of our primary schools alone. 


“THE British Association meets on congenial soil when 

in Scotland. Many of its past leaders came from 
across the border—Clerk-Maxwell, Murchison, Lyell, 
Forbes and Brown. The programme of 


Rae en ‘ the Dundee meetings promises well. 
Sanden The Education Section is giving much 


of its time to the subject of education 
for industry, and we shall, no doubt, hear whether in 
training and research we are holding our own with other 
nations. We shall look forward with interest to the 
report of the Committee that has been examining the 
question whether Mr. Wells’s celebrated proposals for 
the reform of the curriculum can be carried out in the 
senior schools. There is also to be an account of recent 
educational research in Scotland, which may throw 
light on the possibilities that wait on the right organiza- 
tion of educational research in England and Wales. 


UNIVERSITIES are wisely making increasing 
provision for post-graduate research mainly by 
individual students continuing brilliant academic careers. 
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The one limitation in this kind of research is the 
lack of experience of practical problems 
which living in the workaday world 
alone can bring, though this is, in 
part, supplied by the professor super- 
vising the research. There is another 
kind of research which is at least of equal value—the 
co-operative research of graduates of years of experience 
in various professions fostered by such organizations as 
the Guild of Graduates of the University of Wales. 
Such research is of especial value, not only because 
practical experience is applied to it, but also because that 
experience tends to select practical problems of wide- 
spread interest as subjects for research. The University 
of Wales unfortunately can offer only a restricted amount 
of financial assistance to young graduates for research, 
but it makes an annual grant to its Guild of Graduates, 
part of which has been most wisely used in the fostering 
of research and publication for the last twenty years or 
so. It has published a series of Welsh classics of a high 
standard in editing and printing. Another bit of 
research concerned ‘itself with adapting the Welsh 
language to report the findings of agricultural 
research so that the Welsh farmer may keep up to 
date through the medium of his own language. An 
anthropological survey has sought to discover the 
racial constituents of the Welsh people, whilst a theo- 
logical section has concerned itself with the preparation 
of a theological dictionary for Welsh students. This 
form of co-operative research deserves wider recognition 
and support. 


Welsh 
Graduates and 
Post-Graduate 

Work. 


"THE Welsh Region of the B.B.C. recently carried 
through an experiment unique of its kind in the 
form of a school for writers and prospective writers of 
radio drama. It was fitting that this 


Welsh Radio venture in a modern form of adult 
Drama of the i : . 
Future: education should be tried out in 


Coleg Harlech, the pinnacle and inspira- 
tion of modern adult education in Wales. When the 
Welsh Region was formed, it was recognized that its 
main concern must be the provision of programmes of a 
high standard which would not be mainly copies or 
translations of English programmes. The task was not 
an easy one when one recalls the number of items which 
go to make a year’s programmes and the need for variety 
and for the avoidance of repetition. Jack Jones's play, 
‘“ Rhondda Roundabout,” recently produced in London, 
achieved a considerable measure of success, but that 
success was limited by the fact that the background and 
the theme were too unfamiliar for London audiences. 
This is almost inevitable—in London—but not in 
Wales. Such Welsh drama as has been produced in 
Wales has dealt with homely problems of Welsh life 
against a Welsh background—problems of a democratic, 
hard-working people innately unconcerned with imperial 
and international problems and unembellished by the 
ornament of magnificence and display which are charac- 
teristic of at least some English drama. Such homely 
drama is the more difficult to “‘ get over ” on the wireless, 
and it was to meet this difficulty of securing “compelling ”’ 
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technical excellence in drama and talks on the life, 
problems and history of Wales that the School was 
called together. If it succeeded—and there is reason to 
think that it did—a similar School will no doubt be 
arranged to foster the composition and production, by 
choirs and orchestras, of Welsh radio music. 


“THE Ministry of Home Affairs for Northern Ireland 
has issued a statement on its plans for the removal 

of school children from Belfast in time of emergency. 
It is recognized that, if the necessity 


eee should arise, some parents may shrink 
Northern from the ordeal of separation from their 
Ireland. children, and the number to be dealt 


with may be substantially reduced ; 
on the other hand, if the city is heavily and frequently 
bombed the number may well be increased, so that 
although only about 50,000 persons have actually 
expressed a wish to be evacuated, 70,000 has been 
adopted as the basic figure. After careful investigation 
of the various types of accommodation available in the 
reception areas, the Ministry is satisfied that the system 
of billeting is the most practical and indeed the only 
solution of the problem. Halls and public buildings 
would accommodate only a small proportion of the total, 
and, in any event, must be reserved for communal 
purposes such as recreation centres and to provide 
overflow accommodation for schools. The question of 
establishing camps has also been considered but has 
been rejected as quite impracticable. The cost would 
exhaust the available financial resources ; the provision 
that would have to be made might never be needed, 
and the work of preparation would take far too long 
when speed is a vital factor. Billeting is no doubt open 
to many objections, but the Ministry has no fear that 
Ulster people in the safer areas will not rise to the 
occasion. 


“THE vacation courses for teachers which were held by 

the Ministry of Education this summer in Stran- 
millis Training College, Belfast, and at other centres 
proved to be more popular than ever. 
Some of the courses were specially de- 
signed to meet the needs of teachers 
dealing with pupils between 14 and 15. 
Although no details have yet been published, it seems 
likely that practical work will as far as possible be in- 
creased during the additional year at school. The 
Leaving-age Act, which was to have come into force on 
July 1, has been postponed for twelve months, mainly 
owing to difficulties of accommodation in the larger urban 
centres. In the rural districts the opinion seems to be 
that, in order to justify the retention of pupils for another 
year, it will be necessary to see that they are provided 
with some form of agricultural instruction, but it is by 
no means clear how this can best be done. Mothercraft 
as a subject in the school curriculum for older girls was 
foreshadowed by the inclusion of a course at Stranmillis 
this year under the direction of the Superintendent 
Medical Officer of Health for Belfast. 


Vacation 
Courses in 
Northern Ireland. 
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1839-1939 


A RETROSPECT 


“THE year 1939 has so far proved a worrying time for 

all responsible citizens, so much so that it is not 
only justifiable, but perhaps also profitable, to withdraw 
one’s thoughts awhile from the cheerless contents of the 
newspapers, and to fix them upon something a little 
more comforting. The date 1939 suggests that exactly 
a hundred years have elapsed since the State definitely 
intervened in the education of the people of this country, 
in the sense that the strong creature which we know as 
our government department of Education was then 
born. In some quarters it was an unwanted child, and 
it would have been strangled soon after its birth if the 
bishops could have had their way. The Church had 
indeed been the mother of medieval and of modern 
education in the Western world, but, as Mr. A. F. Leach 
once wrote, it had later been an unjust step-mother 
rather than a nursing mother. Still, it was natural in 
the circumstances, that the Church should, in the year 
1839, have disputed with the State the responsibility 
of educating the people. But another factor had now 
to be reckoned with, for the era of parliamentary reform 
had begun, and the changed political atmosphere enabled 
the advocates of definite State intervention in education 
to carry their point. 


As no Bill for the establishment of a government 


department or Board of Education had any chance of 
survival in the House of Lords, another way needed to 
be found, and it was found. In February, 1839, Lord 
John Russell, then Home Secretary, wrote to Lord 
Lansdowne, the Lord President of the Council, a letter 
on behalf of the young queen, expressing her anxiety 
at the backward state of education, and requesting that 
Lord Lansdowne, with “four other of the queen’s 
servants ”, should form “ a Committee for the considera- 
tion of all matters affecting the education of the people ”. 
Then, on April 10, there appeared an Order in Council, 
creating the “Committee of the Privy Council on 
Education ’’, whose function was, however, limited to 
superintending the application of any sums voted by 
Parliament for public education. The Committee of 
Council, as it was usually called, was so known until 
1856, when it became the Education Department. The 
office of Vice-President of the Council was then created 
to represent the Department in the House of Commons. 
The Education Department, along with the Science and 
Art Department, was absorbed in the Board of Education 
set up by the Act of 1899. But to return to the year 1839. 
Even if the Government of the day had been in a strong 
position, which was far from being the case, the Com- 
mittee of Council could do little more than select the 
right administrator, and trust him. Their choice fell 
upon Dr. J. P. Kay, afterwards Sir J. P. Kay- 
Shuttleworth, the first Secretary of the Committee.. 
Never was a choice more fortunately made. Shuttle 
worth’s faith in popular education is well described by 
Matthew Arnold as “ heroic—a gift implanted by nature, 
and truly followed, cultivated and obeyed ”. He held 


office until 1849, when ill-health compelled him to resign. 
That those were ten eventful years for English education 
is due to the fact that Shuttleworth was a master of the 
art of doing the very best thing that could be done in 
the circumstances. He saw that, in spite of tremendous 
difficulties, he must pursue steadily and firmly the policy 
of working with the voluntary societies, instead of 
trying to weaken or suppress them. He saw also that 
the much vaunted monitorial system was an abject 
failure, and that the only hope of improving the 
schools was to improve the teaching. To that end he 
was instrumental in introducing the pupil-teacher 
system, destined to last about eighty years, and de- 
scribed by M. Arnold as in his time ‘‘the sinews of 
English primary instruction ”’. 

To the creation of the pupil-teacher system Shuttle- 
worth added the extension and improvement of normal 
schools or training colleges. In fact, at a time when the 
ancient universities were in their unreformed condition, 
when our younger universities were for the most part 
yet to be, and when it could truly be said of the endowed 
schools that nine large ones were still asleep, and many 
small ones nearly dead, Shuttleworth did the very best 
thing that could be done in the circumstances. He laid 
the foundations of our State system of education, and, 
as the event amply proved, he laid them truly and well. 
Not even yet has his real greatness been adequately 
appreciated. 

But now comes a stern reminder that the giant’s 
strength of the State can be used tyrannously. It was 
so used when the curse of “ payment by results ” was 
laid upon the schools in the year 1862. That system 
was in actual operation for about a third of a century, 
but its unhappy “ results ” lasted much longer. There 
is really nothing to be said for it, as any one who lived 
through a large part of it as a teacher very well knows. 
It produced a stunted curriculum and mechanized 
methods of teaching ; it set up a sordid battle of wits 
between teachers and inspectors ; it drove teachers to be 
as nimble in the use of the cane as in the use of chalk 
and talk; it caused children to hate school, to play 
truant if they dared, and to long for the day of their 
final release. To suggest, as is sometimes done, that the 
improvement in children’s conduct and manners which 
undoubtedly took place between 1867 and 1897 was due 
to the disciplinary effects of payment by results is an 
example of the old fallacy post hoc ergo proper hoc. You 
do not improve conduct and manners by methods of 
violence. The change was wrought by the extension 
of the school system after the Act of 1870 and by the 
law’s requirements as to compulsory attendance; and 
it was wrought in spite of payment by results. Even 
Robert Lowe, sure of himself as he was, lost some of -his 
faith in his nostrum. Years after he left the Education 
Department he remarked that his real intention whilst 
he was there had been to make sure that children should 
be able to read and write and do a simple sum. But, he 
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added, “ the idiots who succeeded me piled up on top 
of the three Rs a mass of subjects which they test in the 
same way, the result being wholesale cramming and 
superficiality ”. 

This is not the place for enlarging upon the educational 
developments of the rest of the century, the multiplica- 
tion (without qualitative improvement) of elementary 
schools, the Cross Commission, the Bryce Commission, 
the rise and progress of girls’ high schools, the illegal 
adventure of the school boards into the region of post- 
primary education, Mr. (Sir) Michael Sadler’s great work 
at the Office of Special Inquiries, and the definite exten- 
sion of State control which followed the Welsh Inter- 
mediate Education and the Technical Instruction Acts. 
The times cried aloud for a commanding personality, 
and a great administrator of the calibre of Kay- 
Shuttleworth. The hour brought forth the man, and the 
man’s name was Robert Morant, the real author of the 
Act of 1902, and the real founder of our comprehensive 
educational system as we see it to-day. 

Morant’s first task was to clear up a frightful muddle, 
and this he did with astounding celerity, with marvellous 
insight, and with ruthless determination. The elementary 
school Code was the outstanding example. Few people 
bothered about the confused official document, but 
everybody knew “ The Red Code ”, so called because of 
its physical, not its political, colour. In issuing this 
annotated and indexed edition year after year the N.U.T. 
did a public service, and no doubt made a good profit. 
But in 1904 Morant issued an official Code which he who 
ran might read, and the Introduction to which is little 
less than a classical statement of the aims of popular 
education in a democracy. The spirit of that Introduc- 
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tion pervaded the “ Suggestions to Teachers ”, whic, 
significantly enough, replaced the old “ Instructions to 
Inspectors ’’. After the Elementary Code, there appeared 
revised and admirably clear regulations for secondary 
schools, evening schools and technical institutes. 
training colleges and the education of pupil-teachers. 
Then followed that great achievement, the founding oi 
the school medical service. It was in Morant’s time, too, 
that the Consultative Committee, instituted by the same 
Act which brought the Board itself into existence, made 
important inquiries into the schooling of the under-fives, 
and into secondary school examinations. But the out- 
standing work of the Committee came later—the thre 
Hadow Reports and the recent Spens Report—a set oi 
documents which bear wonderful testimony to what the 
State, and only the State, can do to advance the cause of 
the education of the people. If it be said that the 
recommendations of the Committee largely consist of 
hopes that will not be realized for many years to come, 
the same may be said of some of the clauses of the great 
Act of 1918, for ever to be associated with the name of 
Mr. Fisher. Nursery schools have as yet made far too 
little headway. And many of the wisest and most far- 
seeing friends of education believe that Mr. Fisher was 
right in providing for the part-time educational super- 
vision of young persons under 18, and counting that 
step more urgent than providing for full-time education 
up to I5. 

Here must end this rapid sketch of State activity in 
education, guided and in great measure inspired by State 
officials, of whom two stand out as among the greatest 
of English civil servants—J. P. Kay-Shuttleworth and 
Robert Morant. 


OUR LANGUAGE REDUCED TO 850 BASIC WORDS 


By DAVID LE ROI, B.Sc. 


(The writer of this article is a journalist who has held appointments on Dominion and foreign newspapers) 


ACCORDING to a speaker at the Universal Esperanto 

Congress held in London in August, 1938, the world 
language invented by Dr. Zamenhoff in 1887 is written 
and spoken by more than a million people of all 
nationalities. 

There are over 4,000 books and about 100 magazines 
printed in Esperanto, while it is recognized by chambers 
of commerce and forms part of the syllabus of commercial 
schools in most countries. Some governments, notably 
those of Sweden and Spain, subsidize Esperanto and 
teach it in their elementary schools. 

But it would be idle to claim that Esperanto has 
levelled, or is ever likely to level, the Tower of Babel ; 


for, despite its diffusion, Dr. Zamenhoff’s international. 


language has made little actual world progress. After 
half a century’s international propaganda and con- 
ferences, there are only a million practising Esperantists 
in a world population of 1,850,000,000. 

One million practising Esperantists merely means that 


500,000 people can make themselves understood to 
500,000 “' foreigners,” provided that they can find each 
other scattered amongst the nations of the globe. In 
other words, Esperanto has failed lamentably to solve 
the problem of linking mankind with a common 
language, and its penetration is considerably less than 
the international ramifications of many large business 
concerns. | 

Moreover, Esperanto is only one of nearly 200 schemes 
to establish a universal language. Volapuk, the first 
international language ever actively practised, was 
founded only seven years before Esperanto, and 50 per 
cent of its vocabulary was based upon English. 

One of the most ingenious efforts to provide mankind 
with a common method of expression is the sign language 
invented by Sir Richard Paget and demonstrated by him 
at a recent meeting of the Royal Institution. The 
vocabulary has been founded upon the existing sign 
language used by deaf-mutes, which is already so 
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universally understood that a Chinese deaf-mute can 
converse with an English deaf-mute, though both are 
ignorant of each other’s national language. 

Sir Richard has worked out a system of gestures which 
he claims will express any ideas in ordinary speech. 
According to the inventor, a child or adult could learn 
and remember a hundred of the appropriate signs in an 
hour, and, if the sign vocabulary were taught in all 
countries, communication between people ignorant of 
each other’s languages would be simple. 

That Sir Richard Paget’s sign language is easy to learn 
was convincingly demonstrated during the inventor's 
address to the Royal Institution, when, after fifteen 
minutes’ instruction, the members of the audience were 
able to ‘‘ read ” a ninety-word poem “‘ recited ” to them 
in signs. 

Unfortunately, all “ manufactured” languages, 
whether they be audible or visual, suffer from the grave 
defect that, having no idiom and being without historical 
or sentimental ties, they can never become the medium 
of a literature which would be appreciated in common 
by the diverse races and nationalities of mankind. 

Admittedly, Esperanto, Volapuk, Ido, and all other 
spoken ‘‘ manufactured ” languages have a natural 
basis to the extent that their vocabularies are extracted 
and blended from normal languages. Nevertheless, the 
mixtures remain artificial, and will never be anything 
but code vocabularies for the expression of facts, and not 
lingual vehicles of literary emotion. 

' Yet the fact that 1,500 different languages are at 
present spoken throughout the world suggests that a 
universal language would confer inestimable benefit upon 
mankind. As matters now stand, international con- 
ferences cannot be held without relays of interpreters ; 
scientific research is frequently delayed because workers 
in some particular field of investigation cannot get trans- 
lations of foreign contributions to the subject in hand ; 
industries such as the making of talking-pictures and 
gramophone records spend millions of pounds on extra 
versions of their productions to cater for different 
languages; and the majority of people who holiday 
abroad miss all real contact with the places they visit 
because they understand no language but their own. 

During the Middle Ages, Latin was the common 
language of all civilized nations, and a man of normal 
education had little difficulty in making himself under- 
stood amongst his social equals in foreign countries. 
Latin was not then the dead language it has become 
to-day ; books written in it were universally circulated, 
and there were few people of even elementary education 
who did not know at least a few words of its vocabulary. 

Bearing these facts in mind, would there not be a 
better chance of achieving a lingua franca suitable to 
the needs of the modern world if we concentrated upon 
the diffusion of an existing language rather than upon 
propagating an artificial tongue like Esperanto, which, 
judging by its present progress, appeals to only one person 
in every 1,850 ? 

Of the existing languages, the most commonly spoken, 
and, therefore, the only ones that need be considered as 
candidates for universality, are French, Spanish, Italian, 
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German and English. German, Italian and French may 
be rejected because of geographical limits, while Spanish, 
though enjoying a vast geographical domain, must also 
be ruled out as it is not sufficiently important politically, 
commercially, scientifically, or industrially. 

That leaves us with English ; the natural or govern- 
mental language of more than 600,000,000 people, or 
nearly a third of the total population of the world. 
Apart from the population of the United States of 
America, over 50,000,000 foreigners speak English ; and 
this penetration of our mother tongue has been due, 
not to the direct teaching of our nationals, but to the 
willing adoption of English by other countries. 

Indeed, few people in this country realize the ever- 
increasing importance which English is achieving 
throughout the world. It is a compulsory subject in 
the schools of at least a dozen European countries, while 
it is already a lingua franca throughout the East. 

Britons bear an active share in world trade, and, as 
foreign business men are obviously assisted in their 
transactions if they can speak English reasonably well, 
there is a growing appreciation abroad of the value of 
the English language for commercial purposes. Conse- 
quently, it is scarcely probable that any large number of 
foreigners would be inclined to learn an artificial vocabu- 
lary like Esperanto in preference to a language such as 
English, and it is very questionable whether more than 
20,000 people could conduct even an elementary 
discussion in Esperanto. 

English is an easy language to learn, having none of 
the grammatical and gender complications that make 
the majority of European tongues so difficult to master. 
Moreover, English contains so many words derived from 
other languages, both modern and ancient, that it 
already possesses for many foreigners an almost inter- 
national character. 

Practically the only trouble experienced by foreigners 
learning English is the enormous vocabulary, some 
500,000 words, and certain inconsistencies in spelling 
which make correct pronunciation difficult. But a slight, 
and long overdue, reform of our spelling would dispose 
of the latter problem, while our vocabulary could easily 
be reduced to the bare number of words necessary to 
express the maximum number of ideas in a universalized 
English. 

One of the most successful and simple systems of 
turning English into an international code language 
without its ceasing to be English is the Basic English 
evolved by Mr. C. K. Ogden, Editor of the International 
Library of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific 
Method. 

Basic English reduces to 850 all the English words 
listed in the Oxford Dictionary, the selected words being 
divided into three main classes: Operatives, Names of 
things, Qualifiers and their opposites. The 850 words 
include all those which we cannot do without, and they 
are so flexible that they can be combined to express 
every material and mental need of everyday life. 

It is estimated that most children have a standard 
English vocabulary of some 2,000 words even before 
they go to school, while the average adult requires about 
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four times that number to read a daily newspaper with 
ease. Therefore, it seems at first thought the height of 
absurdity to suggest that any one could write or speak 
English intelligently with a vocabulary restricted to 
850 words. 

But it must be remembered that the very richness of 
the English language renders a large proportion of its 
words redundant, so that we find perhaps a score of 
words which, broadly speaking, all have the same 
meaning. The repetitive nature of so many of the words 
used in standard English is well illustrated by 
Mr. Ogden’s Basic Dictionary (Kegan Paul, Trubner, 
Trench & Co., 2s. 6d.), wherein the founder of Basic 
English has listed 7,500 of the words most commonly 
employed in standard English and shown that they can 
be provided with their equivalents in the Basic vocabulary 
of 850 words. 

Mr. Ogden’s task in reducing our vocabulary was 
greatly assisted by the fact that English is the only 
European language capable of dispensing with its com- 
plex verbs. Basic English eliminates all verbs except 
the eighteen forms which make it possible to deal with 
the fundamental operations; that is, such words as 
“get,” “‘ go,” “take,” “do,” &c., are retained and 
included in Basic’s 100 Operatives. The spelling of a 
large number of English verbs is identical with that of 
their corresponding noun forms; hence, such verbs as 
“tur,” “look,” “ place,” “hope,” “ sleep,” “ walk,” 
“laugh,” “ whistle,” and so forth do not require to be 
included in the Operatives, as they already form part 
of Basic’s vocabulary of nouns. 

The Basic Dictionary is confined to words employed 
in non-technical speech and writing, and is primarily 
intended to provide translators with Basic equivalents 
for most of the ordinary words of standard English. 
Constituting a practical application of the principles of 
word economy, the Basic Dictionary provides the 
foundation for similar dictionaries covering the essentials 
of other languages, and so demonstrates the possi- 
bilities of Basic as an international medium of speech 
and writing. 

Provided with a translation of The Basic Words 
(Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d.), which gives a full account of the 
850 selected words with their use, and a basic dictionary 
appropriate to his language, a Chinese or Japanese 
should be able to acquire a knowledge of Basic English 
just as easily as would a Frenchman, German or 
Englishman. 

Learning a foreign language generally requires years 
of intense study, but a person of normal intelligence and 
application should, irrespective of nationality, have 
little difficulty in being able to speak and write Basic 
within two or three months. Not only is the vocabulary 
limited to 850 words, but also, there being no verbs to 
conjugate, the learner is spared the tedious business of 
mastering the finer shades of meaning that prove such 
a stumbling-block when putting one language into 
another. 

Employing the Basic vocabulary supplemented by a 
few such internationalized words as “hotel,” “‘ res- 
taurant,” “ bar,” &c., persons ignorant of each other’s 
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native language should be able to hold a conversation 
on any subject outside the province of technicians ; and 
for the technician there are short supplementary ist: 
of Basic words appropriate to his particular field of 
activity. 

It would be a mistake to assume from Basic’s smal 
vocabulary that Mr. Ogden’s simplified English is merely 
a list of words limiting literary expression and putting 
our language into a verbal strait waistcoat. Such is 
far from being the case, and there is already in existence 
a considerable Basic literature of translations and 
original works. 

Any suspicion that Basic outrages our lingual heritage 
is discounted by the Basic versions of Leonard Frank's 
Carl and Anna, Poe’s Gold Bug, Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, Faraday’s History of a 
Candle, Sewell’s Black Beauty, Stevenson's The Boiile 
Imp, Shaw’s Arms and the Man, and Swift’s Gulliver 
in Lilliput. 

Admittedly, Basic cannot reproduce in its entirety the 
distinctive brilliance of a Shaw or the finer subtleties ofa 
satirist like Swift. But place these translations in the 
hands of a foreigner reading Basic, and it is doubtful if 
he would suspect that the texts had been simplified. 

Ordinary translation from one language into another 
attempts to maintain a consistent level so as to produce 
an accurate copy of the original. On the other hand, 
translation from a foreign language or standard English 
into Basic is concerned not so much with an exact 
reproduction of literary style as a restatement at a lower 
level in simpler terms. 

Few students with only a knowledge of Basic in addi- 
tion to their native tongue would count the loss of the 
finer points of a foreigner writer's literary style too high 
a cost if Basic texts provided for them the key to open 
the world’s treasure house of books. 

Without Basic, it takes three or four years to obtain 
a working knowledge of English ; in the case of Eastern 
peoples and others not in close touch with European 
thought and learning the period necessary to acquire 
English is generally much longer. Mr. Ogden claims that, 
if every country devoted to Basic lessons 1 per cent of 
the school time-tables of children under 14, all nations 
would within a very short time have a second or inter- 
national language. 

In a country like India, the adoption of Basic English 
would confer incalculable benefits upon some of the most 
backward races in the world. Considerable interest 
attaches, therefore, to the Times of Indta‘campaign for 
the propagation of Basic throughout the Peninsular. 

Although English is the official language of India, it 1s 
not common to the mass of the native population of 
360,000,000, who speak one or other of some 120 dialects. 
The advantages to be gained by ending this confusion of 
tongues are obvious; millions of people, whose knowledge 
of the outside world seldom extends beyond their villages, 
would have access to written matter describing all that 
is worth while in art, science, literature and, industrial 
progress, so encouraging an immeasurably better 
understanding than now exists between India and 
Great Britain. 
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Already the Times of India campaign has resulted in 
Basic English being taught in hundreds of schools in 
India, Ceylon and Burma, where its efficacy has been 
recognized by the authorities. No one denies that it 
will be a tremendous task to solve India’s language 
problem by spreading the use of Basic English through- 
out the whole Indian Empire, but, with the means at its 
disposal, and encouraged by the progress made since the 
initiation of its campaign, the Times of India is confident 
that ultimately millions of Indians will be added to the 
English-reading public. 

Basic teaching in schools, not only in the British 
Empire, but also in foreign countries, has resulted in the 
publication of numerous books suitable for use by 
young readers having a knowledge of the 850 Basic 
words. 

Messrs. Nelson, for example, publish at a shilling 
each a series of elementary Basic reading books under the 
general title of “ Our Changing Times.” Offering a 
wider range of interests than is usual in juvenile publi- 
cations, the books describe concisely but simply, man- 
kind’s various achievements in science, invention and 
exploration. Amongst recent titles are: Wires Round the 
Earth, a brief history of the electric telegraph by Velma 
Stout ; How Men Have Kept their Records, the story of 
writing and printing from the earliest times by Michael 
Lipman; and To Far Cathay, an account of Marco 
Polo’s travels by William Bagley. 

With the object of demonstrating that everything that 
any one wishes to speak or write may be expressed as 
clearly and explicitly in Basic as in standard English, 
Miss Leonora Lockhart has prepared a representative 
collection of translations under the title of Everyday 
Basic (Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d.). Miss Lockhart’s book 
includes Basic versions of such diverse subjects as Hans 
Andersen’s The King’s New Clothing, The Woman of 
Ephesus, from the Satyricon of Petronius, the text of 
the Kellogg Pact, a dispatch from the United States 
Government to Great Britain dealing with naval 
limitation, an extract from H. G. Wells’ Shape of Things 
to Come, and various items of news from the daily press. 
The present writer has read most of Miss Lockhart’s 
examples in standard English, and can vouch for the 
fact that in their Basic versions they lose little by trans- 
lation. Indeed, the Basic rendering of the Kellogg Pact 
is, if anything, an improvement upon the original which, 
in common with most state and legal instruments, is not 
distinguished by simplicity of wording. 

As has already been stated, the Basic vocabulary of 
850 words is merely intended for non-technical speaking 
and writing. So, in order that Basic English may 
perform what should become one of its most useful 
functions, the universal diffusion of scientific reports, 
treatises and text-books in a language that will be 
understood by scientists of all nations, it has been 
necessary to supplement Basic’s 850 general words with 
short vocabularies appropriate to various technical 
subjects. 

Fortunately, the task of compiling Basic vocabularies 
of scientific words has been simplified by the fact that 
much of the language used in general science is already 
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international to the extent that, with certain modifica- 
tions, it is understood by scientific workers in the British 
Empire, the United States of America, France, Germany, 
Italy, Russia, Spain and Portugal. 

Then, there are numerous scientific words and terms 
identical in spelling and meaning throughout the world. 
Amongst these are a great many formulae, including the 
chemical analysis of substances, the Latin terms for 
genus and species in zoology, and the metric weights and 
measures. 

Paradoxically enough, technical language has been 
further internationalized by the existing Babel of tongues; 
the languages spoken in the East and in many of the 
lesser European countries lack the most elementary 
native scientific vocabularies, and therefore possess only 
a very modest scientific literature. Consequently, 
students in these countries must preface their scientific 
studies by mastering one of the major European Jan- 
guages in which science already enjoys a certain degree 
of universality. 

It has been found possible to limit to fifty words each 
the supplementary Basic vocabularies applicable to such 
sciences as zoology, physics, chemistry, psychology, 
astronomy, biology and economic theory. 

A good idea of the problems involved and the achieve- 
ments accomplished in the task of translating scientific 
works into Basic is provided by Living Things (Nelson, 
Is. gd.), a collection of essays on evolution by the 
late W. N. Sullivan. Basic is used throughout the 
book, and the names of chemical substances have their 
internationally-known formulae printed after them, while 
the names of animals and plants are given with their 
international Latin names. 

Basic English offers great possibilities as the lingua 
franca of international commercial relations, but, as 
Mr. Ogden points out in his introduction to Mr. S. L. 
Salzedo’s Basic for Business (Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d.), world 
business has so many different branches that it has been 
found impracticable to compile a single fifty-word 
vocabulary for business on the lines of those provided 
for the sciences. Accordingly, it is necessary to provide 
separate word lists for banking, stockbroking, insurance, 
commercial law, and so forth. 

On the other hand, such specialized branches of inter- 
national business form only a small proportion of the 
total volume of the world’s commercial intercourse. 
Mr. Salzedo, who has had over thirty years’ experience 
of translating into English business-letters of all descrip- 
tions and written in practically every European language, 
gives it as his opinion that at least 90 per cent of the 
letters exchanged between firms internationally are 
concerned solely with buying and selling goods. 

Acting upon that assumption, it was decided to com- 
pile a Basic Business List of fifty words most commonly 
used in trading transactions. The words are, of course, 
English, and many of them, such as “ capital,” “ net,” 
“ per cent,” “ plus,” “ warrant,” “ guarantee,” “consul,” 
“premium ” and so on, are already internationally 
current even as far afield as Japan. 

Basic for Business gives a selection of sixty actual 
letters and agreements put into Basic with the assistance 
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of the Basic Business Word List, the selection covering 
the widest possible range of international trading corre- 
spondence. Incidentally, writers in Basic being confined 
to the use of essential words, one of the most striking 
results of the examples quoted by Mr. Salzedo is the 
elimination of the tedious business jargon which so 
frequently involves the construction of lengthy and 
tortuous sentences. 

Perhaps the greatest promise of Basic English achieving 
a world currency lies in the fact that Dr. Ogden, unlike 
the inventors of many previous efforts to establish a 
universal language, does not claim the impossible and 
suggest that Basic English should eventually abolish 
any desire or necessity to acquire foreign languages. He 
fully realizes the code language’s restriction upon literary 
expression, and writes in his introduction to Everyday 
Basic : 

“ Basic English is designed, in the first place for the 
needs of radio and talking-pictures, for journeying to 
other countries, and (with the help of the special lists) 
for science and trade. It is necessary to make it quite 
clear that a second language like Basic is not to be 
judged by its power to give pleasure in itself. Those who 
are interested in the feeling value of words will do well, 
whatever is offered to them in the way of an international 
language, to get a good knowledge of one or more 
languages outside their mother tongue. But, for the tens 
of millions who are not specially interested in words, 
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and who make use of language in every way but as an 
instrument of art, the less time wasted, even in schools, 
on learning unnecessary tricks the better.” 

Dr. I. A. Richards, whose Basic in Teaching (Kegan 
Paul, 2s. 6d.), stresses the value of Basic in solving the 
differences in outlook separating Western and Eastem 
civilizations, is equally emphatic that Basic English 
cannot reproduce national poetry and the more ornate 
and elaborate emotive prose. 

Finally, Basic English holds the promise of world peace 
by its ability to foster and extend international culture, 
and is thereby capable of social and political reper- 
cussions of even greater gain than the benefits it might 
confer upon world trade. International friendship can 
be founded only upon mutual understanding between 
the average people of the nations, and that understanding 
becomes possible only through the exchange of thoughts 
expressed in some universal lingual medium such 
as Basic English. Once people have the means of 
speaking and writing to foreigners in a common 
tongue, they will cease to look upon foreigners as 
potential enemies. 

Statesmen may make diplomatic pacts inspired by the 
most pacific objects; but abiding friendship between 
nations depends upon the personal knowledge people 
gain of each other from a common lingual intercourse, 
rather than upon agreements between Governments 
whose spokesmen must rely upon interpreters. 


VOCABULARY LIMITATION 


By Dr. MICHAEL WEST 


“THE Editor of The Journal of Education has asked 

me to discuss Mr. Le Roi’s article on Basic English. 
I felt, at first, inclined to refuse on the same grounds 
as Balaam. I am at once very sympathetic, and at the 
same time critical; yet, if I venture to criticize, I may 
be accused of bad motives. I finally decided to discuss 
the problem on broad lines, avoiding detailed criticism 
and controversy. The examples given below are not 
necessarily taken from Basic English. 

In the first place, this matter is one for scientific 
examination: it is not one for journalism; it has 
suffered from it much. 

Let us begin by agreeing with as much as possible of 
what Mr. Le Roi has said. There is need of a common 
medium of communication. It is unlikely that a 
manufactured language will meet that need. English is 
a good starting point for such a language. A small 
vocabulary in English is capable of expressing a very 
_ wide range of ideas. 

To Mr. Le Roi’s statement that English is an easy 
language we can give only qualified assent. It looks 
easy (which is a great thing for purposes of propaganda) 
but it is not as easy as it looks; its spelling is terrible 
and its idiom is very tricky. It produces a pseudo- 
simplicity by printing compound verbs separately, e.g. : 


get up in the morning, 
get out of the window, 
get over an illness, 
get your hair cut. 

These are essentially different words. We have in 
Latin advenire, invenire, evenire, convenire, and their 
English derivatives, advent, to invent, an event, a 
convention. The vent stem in these words does not 
make them one word. A teacher might use the derivation 
in helping a class to remember advent and convention ; 
it is questionable whether it is helpful in the case of 
invent and event. We learn many words with complete 
unconsciousness of their composition ; young children 
are rather bored or confused by derivations. 

Now get up in the morning, get into bed, get over an 
illness, get your hair cut, are really as much different 
words as invent, event, convention. If English were 
properly printed, they would be printed as getup, getout, 
getover (or upget, outget, overget). If upget and outgel 
are together counted as one word, we may count forge! 
as a part of get, and forgtve as part of give. 

You may hook-up these varieties of meaning in an 
explanation so as to show relationships. This may make 
learning easier—or it may confuse. In actual practice 
most words are learned not by hook-up or derivation 
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but rather in a context. Language is a response to a 
situation, a form of behaviour. The learning of the 
phrase “get out of the room ” is psychologically more 
closely related to the learning of the best stroke with 
which to return a left-spinning service at tennis than 
to a study of the relationship of get out, get in and get over. 
We do not study the relationships of our different 
strokes in tennis: indeed the less we think the better 
we play, and the error of most language-learning is that 
there is too much thinking about the language, too little 
slogging practice in using it. The teacher sets out the 
grammar in nice little boxes, but it is not really learned 
until those boxes are forgotten and we say reçu or 
amavistt as part of a symbolic response to the environ- 
ment, just as Table, Twenty and Curse it! are symbols, 
and do this with the same unconscious skill as a stroke 
at tennis. 

Suppose that one wanted to make a World Language, 
one would have to get down a list of the ideas which 
have to be covered: colours, shapes, numbers, common 
articles of dress, furniture, relationships, &c., and then 
apply to each some linguistic symbol. We might apply 
to each some entirely arbitrary symbol, as in the artificial 
language called Ro, e.g. Ra = table, Ri = chair, Ru = 
cupboard, &c., just as we have cow, bull, ox ; cock, hen, 
chicken. Or we might simplify and make each word 
serve as many purposes as possible : He-cow, She-cow ; 
He-hen, She-hen, Child-hen ; A sit-on-furniture (chair), 
A put-on-furniture, A put-in-furniture, sleep-on furni- 
ture, &c. The easiest language of all to learn would bea 
standardized and scientifically constructed pidgin English 
which paid no attention at all to the conventions of normal 
English or the susceptibilities of English people. 

That would be one extreme. 

The other extreme would be a covering of the set of 
Tequired ideas by the most ordinary (most frequently 
used) English word for that idea regardless of the 
number of different spelling units involved. Which is 
commoner, to recover from an illness or to get over an 
illness? Recover is more frequent; therefore use 
Recover for that idea. We might also take into account 
the convenience of words—e.g. recover has a noun 
recovery, whereas get over has not. We might rather 
avoid large “ stretches ” of words, e.g. let us confine get 
to the idea “ fetch, obtain ’’, excluding its meanings of 
“ cause ” (for which we may use have my hair cut), and 
“go”, and generally simplify the internal structure 
(varieties of meanings) of words rather than attempt 
any excessive economy in the number of words shown 
in the total. 

Thus we may eliminate the following “‘ stretches ” of 
words included in our vocabulary preferring to cover 
the idea by a new word : happy (= apt) ; hit on (= find 

by chance) ; however (= but) ; interest (= influence) ; 
knowing (= crafty). 

The resultant vocabulary might consist of 1,500 words, 
or more. Would it involve more (or less ?) learning 
burden than a vocabulary of 1,000 or even 800 words 
with a greater lateral stretch? It would certainly be 
More normal, more English; and perhaps have less 
liability to error in use and understanding. 
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Any vocabulary may be set out in two dimensions, 
downward (number of spelling units) and sideways 
(varieties of meaning of each spelling unit). 

I. get, = obtain, = cause, = become, = arrive, get 

along, on, on with, up, have got, have got to. 

2. give, cause to possess, cause to have, pay, devote, 
produce, yield, give away, back, out, up, given 
(agreed). 

3. go, move, attend, depart, extend, function, be 
contained in, become, go through (examine), 
go without. 

4. good, satisfactory, useful, moral, kind, clever, 
thorough, good morning (&c.). 

5. grow, develop, cause to grow, increase, become, 
grow out of, up. 


The further we stretch sideways the less we need 
downward. If we stretch too far sideways we may 
produce an economy in ‘‘ number of words ” without a 
real or corresponding economy of learning effort. Thus 
given that costs perhaps just as much learning effort as 
let it be agreed, whereas agree/d is really more useful. 
Or one may produce false-cover of an idea. Thus have 
got to = must ; but if you miss out must on these grounds, 
you will leave the learner without a negative—‘‘ you 
must not do that ” (which is not the same as “ you have 
not got to do that ’’ = you are not forced to). You 
may also produce false bargains—uses of words brought 
in just because they look cheap but really they are 
useless and difficult. Thus having broad we may bring 
in broad daylight—an item so far removed in meaning 
from the parent word as to constitute a new item. If 
“ broad daylight” were “zonk daylight” we would 
certainly not include zonk : the item is included only on 
account of its fictitious economy. Even were the rela- 
tionship quite close it still is not worth inclusion. A 
lady living in a small flat bought a grand piano for a 
penny—but it was a bad bargain. We make many such 
bad bargains in language learning. 

The downward and the sideways development of a 
vocabulary must be made in relation to each other ; 
otherwise there is needless duplication. Thus if we take 
agree/d there is no need of given that ; if we take increase 
there is no need of grow = become bigger (though we 
need grow in its other senses). 

There are some items of relatively simple words which 
have no place in a small vocabulary but are legitimate 
in a larger one. Thus “TI shall be able” is necessary 
even in the smallest vocabulary as the future of can, 
but ‘‘ an able man ” need not be learned before the 2,000 
or 3,000 word stage. Thus a vocabulary grows and has 
layers downward and sideways. As we learn more 
words, we learn more of words which we already know. 
One of the criticisms of the small vocabulary is that its 
sideways development tends to be out of proportion to 
the number of words. Order (in order) is a 1,000 level 
item; but order (decoration) belongs to a 2,000 word 
vocabulary. By checking the downward growth we may 
produce an abnormal and unnatural sideways develop- 
ment, like the image of one of those distorting mirrors. 
Vocabulary growth is thus like a set of steps upside 
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down ; while the pupil is learning his third thousand 
words he is also learning third level development of his 
first thousand words. 

What is the ideal relationship between Downward and 


Sideways in a minimum vocabulary ? How far should 
we extend down or stretch sideways ? 

What is the smallest vocabulary which is a true 
economy without confusion due to overstretch of a few 
words, or apparent economy which is not real ? 

What is the smallest vocabulary which is acceptable 
to the foreign teacher and learner as being small without 
skimpiness, adequate without luxuriance ? 

The answer is probably something in the neighbour- 
hood of 1,300-1,500 head words as counted in the 
Carnegie Report. But this term ‘‘ words ” is so deceptive. 
Counted one way a certain vocabulary which I once 
used is about 1,000 words; counted another way it 
might run into thousands, counted another way it might 
be 800-goo. We shall never get a real minimum vocab- 
ulary until we forget about words altogether and count 
only items—every change of use, form, or meaning, 
every inseparable word-group (at all, for ever, &c.) is 
an item; every rule of grammar is an item, and every 
item must be picked on its sole merits, not taken because 
it is made up of words already on the list nor rejected 
because it would “ make one more on the total ”. 

Will this ever be done ? Probably not for some time. 
There was a time ten years ago when it might have been 
done. Then West was studying the subject of Bilin- 
gualism at Oxford and was told of Ogden (but failed to 
see him), and Faucett’s first readers were with the 
Oxford Press, but he and West and Ogden never met. 
I do not know how many words there were in Basic 
English at that time, but it would not have mattered 
whether they were 850, or I,000 or 1,500. The matter 
could have been considered without prejudice and the 
ideal minimum of items selected which would satisfy the 
grammarian, the text-book writer and the philosopher, 
and (what is more) it might have been put across without 
the intervention of rival publishers at a great saving of 
public cost and publicity charges. 

These are all might-have-beens. As it is now I believe 
personally that Basic English is too small ; and I believe 
that the Carnegie vocabulary is too big; but Basic 
English has become a creed, an enthusiasm, and behind 
it and the other vocabularies in current use there are 
large commercial interests. It is probably too late to 
realize easily or in our lifetimes the actuality of 
Mr. Ogden’s dream (and my own)—a real World English. 
Things will go on as they are going. For those who 
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boldly and uncritically want a least possible, Basic will 
serve ; but by those who are rather critical and timorous 
of extreme economy other vocabularies will be preferred. 

Until, perhaps in the year 2000, the Post War 
Reconstruction Committee will take the matter drasti- 
cally in hand, and make text-books a state monopoly, 
publish all official reports in the Neo-Basic-Carnegie 
vocabulary, and generally do (at enormous cost) what 
might have been done ten years ago—if three people had 
happened to meet and been reasonable and had vision. 

But such is the tide of human affairs, a story of oppor- 
tunities realized too late, of needless controversy between 
people who really agree, and of having to do it all over 
again afterwards. 


(The following fable is inspired by the receipt of a 
pamphlet entitled “ Danzig—what it is all about”, 
edited by Dr. Karl Hans Fuchs.—Ep.) 


A Fable 
Founded Upon Fact 


CERTAIN Man of Humble Station and Limited 
Means, Being in his own Estimation both by 
Nature and by Culture Superior to his Fellows, Decided 
that he must have More Room. With this End in View, 
he Married a Wife, took out an Insurance Policy on her 
Life, and, since he Recognized no Rights but his Own, 
Drowned her in her Bath. The Insurance Company 
Condoled with him in his Unfortunate Bereavement and 
Paid the Amount Claimed. Encouraged by his Success, 
he Took a Second Wife and Repeated the Operation. 
Certain Unkind People Remarked upon the Strange 
Coincidence, but Again the Insurance Company paid the 
Amount Demanded. Having Failed to Achieve Economic 
Self-sufficiency, he Married a Third Wife and Dealt with 
Her as he had Dealt with Her Two Predecessors. This 
Time, however, the Suspicions of the Insurance Company 
were Aroused, and the Ordinary Operations of Justice 
and Law brought the Adventure to an End and Supplied 
the Adventurer with all the Room he needed—Six Feet 
of Good Earth. 
Moral: “ It Never Can Happen Again.” 


Empire Film Library.—The Empire and G.P.O. Film 
Libraries at the Imperial Institute, which circulates educa- 
tional films to 3,500 schools and societies in the United 
Kingdom for home and oversea Governments, now contains 
over 2,000 prints. This total has just been reached by the 
receipt of 113 additions (37 fresh subjects and the rest 
copies), including 32 from the United Kingdom, 44 Canada, 
1 South Africa, 13 Ceylon, 5 British East Africa, 1 Gold 
Coast, 7 Malaya and 10 West Indies. India remains one of 
the weakest sections of the Libraries. Increases in the past 
three years have now doubled the numerical strength of the 
Libraries, and have widened the range of the subjects until 
to-day these cover the scenic, social and industrial life of the 
greater part of the Empire. Many headmasters and head- 
mistresses who display the films in their own schools, or who 
send parties of students to the cinema at the Institute, 
agree that the Libraries provide an extremely valuable 
background to their imperial geography lessons. Some of 
them, noting the growth of the Libraries and the demands 
made upon them, consider that they are destined to become 
the greatest influence in British school life in the visual 
instruction of the Empire. 
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LONGMANS 


New English Text-Books 
NEW ENGLISH EXTRACTS AND EXERCISES 


for School Certificate Practice 
By R. W. JEPSON, M.A. A collection of passages of English prose and verse, with questions designed 
mainly to test the pupil’s power to understand, appreciate, analyse and reproduce matter he has read. 28. 


OUTLINE ENGLISH GRAMMAR Stage II 


By R. W. JEPSON, M.A. This book is suitable for pupils aged 11 years to 13 or 14 years. It is qui uite self- 
contained and may be used by pupils with no previous knowledge of grammar. The ground covered in Stage I is 
retraced in greater detail and at a greater pace. 28. 


THE POETS’ COMPANY 


Selected by E. W. PARKER, M.C. Complete Edition. Foreword by P. GURREY, B.A., Ph.D. 


384 pages, 28. gd. 
This volume is a continuation of the popular graded series of anthologies, which includes the Poets’ Path 
(ages 10-11), The Poets’ Way, Stage I (11-12), eee ", (12-1 3), Stage III (13-14), and is well suited to boys and 
of 14-1 
Special features of this anthology are the large Ho of poems that represent each poet, the arrangement in chrono- 
logical order, the originality in selection which breaks away from hackneyed works and gives a delightful 
freshness of outlook, and the very large proportion of copyright material (160 pages). 


Also in Two Volumes in The Heritage of Literature Series 


THE POETS’ COMPANY MODERN POETRY 
To Nineteenth Century (George Meredith to Stephen Spender) 
Selected by E. W. PARKER, M.C. ıs. 6d. Selected by E. W. PARKER, M.C. ıs. 6d. 


New French Text-Books 
FOURTH YEAR FRENCH 


By J. WALMSLEY, B.A. This book is intended for use in the Pre-Certificate or Certificate year, especially 
by those who are not particularly gifted linguistically, or who find themselves in the lower Fourth or Fifth. It should 
also prove useful in Evening Institutes as a Revision Course for the more advanced classes, and an instructive hel 

to Middle Stage pupils. 28. od. 


SCENES DE LA VIE FRAN CAISE 


By CLAIRE A. ROE, M.A., L. és L., and Prof. F. C. ROE, M.A., L. ès L. This book has 


been specially written to give English-speaking pupils a really authentic account of French life. The chapters are full 
of bright and natural dialogue. 28. od. 


New Latin Text-Books 


A COMPLETE LATIN COURSE: Books III and IV 


By H. L. O. FLECKER, M.A., and D. S. MACNUTT, M.A. A complete Latin Course for the “ School 
Certificate ’’ year and the year Preceding it. The underlying principle adopted is that constructions should be seen at 
work in Latin prose before practice is given in their use for translation from English. 


Book III. Without Grammar Section, 38. With Grammar Section, 48. Book IV. 4s. 6d. 


CONCISE LATIN GRAMMAR 


By H. L. O. FLECKER, M.A., and D. S. MACNUTT, M.A. This section is published separately for 


the benefit of schools requiring a reference grammar at other stages of the course. An important feature is the use 
of colours in teaching genders. 28. 3d. 


A NEW LATIN READER 


By H. W. F. FRANKLIN, B.A., and J. A. G. BRUCE, M.A. The book is intended for pre-Certificate 
and pre-Matriculation forms as a Reader, but it might well be used in Certificate forms for Unseens. 38. 6d. 
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“TO-MORROW TO FRESH WOODS...” 


By MARTHA MOSS 


THE sixth-year class has gone. 
* * % 

Miller, the elderly and well-liked master who taught 
them English for three years, and who has learned to 
consider them more or less as his family, crosses the 
swarming playground, casts a pitying glance at the 
timid and melancholy groups of new boys, and takes 
record of the fact that his sixth-year class has gone. Oh, 
it’s the same story every year, of course. But he has 
never quite got accustomed to the pang which he feels, 
year after year, when the Academy re-opens its gates 
and he becomes aware that certain lanky forms and well- 
known faces have disappeared. Like a vast machine, 
the school absorbs raw material and simultaneously 
tosses out its finished products. .. . | 

Finished products! Miller shakes his head sadly as 
he goes up the battered staircase of the ‘‘ tower ’’, where, 
from the Academy’s earliest days, the sixth year has 
“had its quarters. He has always liked the tower room ; 
it is not too big; it is removed from the cacophonous 
din of the junior classes and from the rending crash 
of cartwheels on granite-paved streets; its windows 
look out beyond the township, over ripening cornfields 
which slope up to the Ben, a distant blue mass of heather 
and rock. Here, in this pleasant room, the Academy 
gives the final “ spit and polish ” to its outgoing sons. 

Miller opens the desk and takes out the register in 
which are duly inscribed the names of last year’s Class V, 
now promoted to the dignity of the Sixth. Some of them, 
in accordance with a fashion imported from over the 
Border, will be known as “ prefects ’’, a term invariably 
misunderstood by their wondering parents, who refer 
to them as “ perfects ”. Miller has not much use for this 
“ Englified ” custom, and observes that it usually 
increases the conceit of the sixth-year boy without adding 
to his reliability. 

Well, anyhow, here’s the register. Allin order? Yes. 
A quarter of an hour to spare before they come in. A 
quarter of an hour to think about last year’s boys, their 
whereabouts and their future. 

Ah, how few vestiges are left of them here! An old 
book with a list of names, rows of figures, an occasional 
remark in the section marked ‘ Conduct ” ; here, too, 
in a cupboard, he had kept a few of their best essays, for 
purposes of comparison with this year’s batch—and the 
confounded cleaners have done away with the lot of 
them! Here, though, under lock and key, is his private 
museum, the collection of dearly-loved odds and ends 
which he yearly vows to consign to the rubbish-heap, 
and which he keeps, all the same. 

A drawing of himself, confiscated from Sandison. 
This 1s so infernally well done, for a kid of seventeen, 
that some day he will take it home and frame it. 
Sandison, from the first moment when his infant hands 
learned to hold a pencil, used to cover his copybooks 
with drawings of birds, beasts, people and things ; even 


the margins of his text-books were full of amazingly 
lifelike sketches ; and, although the boy had never done 
anything outstanding in the art class—what boy could 
take an interest in old Crumpet’s array of tedious 
natures mortes ?—he had taken prize after prize in maga- 
zine competitions. He had spent all his leisure hours in 
his father’s attic, among his pencils, his paints, his 
crayons. An artistic vocation, if ever there was one ! 

Alas! Miller had met him the other day. He was 
apprenticed to a market gardener near Aberdeen. He 
showed Miller his once-beautiful, clever hands, roughened 
and calloused by hard work. 

“ But you still draw, Sandison ? ” 

“ I try to, but my hand's too shaky after digging.” 

“ You know, I spoke to your father about sending you 
to Art School.” 

“ Yes. He told me. 
and it was a job there was no money in... . 

Sandison’s father is a well-to-do farmer, almost a 
land-owner. But he couldn’t afford to send John to 
Art School. 

This neat little set of trout-flies had been a gift from 
Willie Allan, but as Miller himself was no fisherman, he 
had no use for them, and he could not bear to give them 
to anyone else. Willie Allan, the child of nature! 
Miller used to meet him, on the long summer nights, 
down in the deep howe of the burn, and he used to 
explain, with enthusiasm, the habits of the brown trout, 
the ways of birds and rabbits ; he knew where to find 
the rare flowers of the bog, he knew where the adders 
came out to bask in the sun, on the hot stones on the 
bracken-slopes. He was never anything of a scholar, 
but he had read, from the school library, every book 
that dealt with the out-of-doors. Miller had met him, 
too, already “‘ working ”. He had got into an insurance 
office, as a pen-pusher. Now, the world certainly requires 
clerks ; but why Willie Allan, of all people ? 

That job would have been much more appropriate to 
the unspeakable Macgregor, of whom, naturally, there is 
no souvenir in the museum. A beautiful young man, 
with wavy fair hair, impeccable linen and well-creased 
trousers of the latest cut, a young man who manicures 
his nails and is unhappy if he has a hole in the toe of his 
sock, does not leave a trace of his presence—particularly 
if he is, like Macgregor, a complete nonentity in all 
intellectual pursuits. Macgregor of the dance-hall, 
Macgregor of the best seats in the local cinema, 
Macgregor, the tailor’s dummy who is provided with 
endless pocket-money by a fond mamma, would pro- 
bably never work at all, unless he succeeded in getting 
into the office of a bookmaker. 

How different ‘was Benzie, the born engineer from 
whose loaded pockets came those heaps of confiscated 
nuts and bolts, cotter pins, screws, and other bits of 
oldiron. A regular walking junk-heap was young Benzie; 


(Continued on page 588) 


But he said it cost too much 
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LONGMANS 


New Books in Science and Mathematics 
GENERAL AND INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By P. J. DURRANT, M.A., Ph.D. This book was specially designed to cover the ground required by such 
examinations as the Higher Certificate, University Scholarships, University of London Intermediate, and pre-medical 
and first-year University examinations. The modern conceptions to the subject are stressed. Nearly 600 pages. 


Ready in September. 8s. 


A Text-Book of 
QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS : Theory and Practice 


By ARTHUR I. VOGEL, D.Sc., F.I.C., D.I.C. This work provides at a moderate cost a complete text- 
book of quantitative inorganic analysis, both theory and practice. It contains all that a student is likely to require on 
both the theoretical and practical side from School Certificate or Matriculation up to the Honours Degree or an 
examination of equivalent standard. A scheme of work for Intermediate and Higher School Certificate is given, as is 
also one for the B.Sc. and A.I.C. examinations. Ready in September. 18s. 


MELLOR’S MODERN INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


Revised and Edited by G. D. PARKES, M.A., D.Phil., in collaboration with J. W. MELLOR, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. The present edition has been largely rewritten and is now virtually a new work, the subject 


matter being thoroughly revised and brought up to date, extensive changes being made in the arrangement of the 
contents. Ready. 128. 6d. 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY 
Edited by Dr. STEPHEN MIALL with the help of several well-known Chemists. 


This book will prove absolutely indispensable in every library with any form of science connection, whether in 
school, college, A A works or the reference department of any public library. Students, teachers and 
chemists will constantly referring to this important work of reference ; it is thoroughly comprehensive, and 
contains many chemical biographies as well as all the information about the modern conceptions of theoretical and 
physical chemistry, about inorganic and organic chemistry and biochemistry. Ready in October. 42s. net. 


INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By F. G. MANN, Sc.D., D.Sc., F.I.C., and B. C. SAUNDERS, M.A., Ph.D., B.Sc. Based essentially on 
the larger Practical Organic Chemistry by the same authors, this book has been reduced in size so that it covers primarily 
the needs of senior students at schools and will be useful to those studying for pharmaceutical examinations. 


Ready. 48. 6d. 


A TEXT-BOOK ON LIGHT 


By A. W. BARTON, M.A., Ph.D. This book covers the ground needed for Higher Certificate 


Examinations, University Scholarships and Pass Degree students. A companion to the famous see He Heat. 
cady. 8s. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE: Book II 


By J. M. HARRISON, M.A. This continuation of Book I includes Physics, Chemistry and Biology with 
some Geology and Astronomy. Ready in September. 38. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS 


By D. HUMPHREY, B.A., B.Sc., and E. A. BAGGOTT, Ph.D., M.Sc. The subject matter of this text- 
book covers the syllabuses of all the various School-Leaving Certificate Examinations and of the London Matricu- 
lation Examination. With Hydrostatics. 8s. Without Hydrostatics. 68. Hydrostatics separately. 38. 
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his essays were crammed with learned and technical 
passages in which one found the whole clanking termino- 
logy of the machine-shop. Benzie’s collars were always 
crumpled and stained with oil; his skin shone with 
dirt and grease ; his hands were fearful black paws with 
proper middens beneath the nails; his handkerchiefs 
—ah, spare us his handkerchiefs! But Benzie had a 
vocation, and knew it. Off he went, whenever he was 
free, to serve his time as a marine engineer ; and Miller 
could see him, in imagination, directing operations in 
the engine-room of some fine ship of the Asiatic, or the 
New Zealand, or the British India Line. 

The majority of the class would proceed to Aberdeen, 
to the University there. Of the University gang, three, 
Miller hoped, would do well; most would remain 
everlastingly mediocre; and two would be complete 
tragedies. 

Of the mediocrities he had now no record. He 
classified them, with the vast bulk of his former pupils, 
as one might classify sparrows among the population of 
the bird world. They were bright, amusing, noisy, 
amiable, self-important, and overwhelmingly common. 
They would never distinguish themselves, nor yet fall 
to the lowest depths of academic shame; they would 
occasionally fail, but they would re-sit and pass the 
second time ; they would eventually clutch an M.A. or 
a B.Sc., qualify as teachers, and go blandly through life 
with the illusion that they were educated men. No, not 
all. Some of them would, sooner or later, be confronted 
with the abyss of their ignorance, and, momentarily 
appalled, would return humbly to their books. Oh, 
happy few! Of the other type, those who would batten 
upon teaching without ever giving the profession any- 
thing of themselves, those who would live on the surface 
and who were incapable of cultivating any inner life ; 
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of that type were Simpson, the lazy lad of the class; 
Gordon, the genial eating-and-drinking machine ; and 
Philips, in whose perorations one could already dis- 
tinguish the “‘ sounding brass and tinkling cymbals’ 
of the first-rate staff-room bore. 

As for Mutch and Knowles—the less said the better. 
Poor young idiots, victims of misplaced family pride 
and of the lower-class surge towards the big salary, they 
were going up to the University after a long and dismal 
career of scholastic failures. Miller felt pity for them, 
but in his heart he raged against the stupidity and greed 
of their parents, who, in their haste to climb the socia 
ladder and to rake in the money, were sending from the 
land two strong young men whose capacities were entirely 
agricultural. Two good ploughmen spoilt! But ir 
every class, in every year, Miller had shaken his heac 
over the same problem. 

Well, at least Innes, Thomson and Maclean would 
make good students. That was a comfort. He coulc 
follow them as they went from strength to strength, 
gathering knowledge and emerging gradually from the 
stiff chrysalis of adolescence. Every year, one or two 
of this kind compensated him for the “ broken men” 
. . . Funny, he must be growing old ; he had a cut-and- 
dried name for everything. 

He must indeed be growing old, for he had at last got 
accustomed to the sight, in the school lobby, of that 
door leading into a half-empty boxroom in which he had 
often pictured himself comfortably installed with desk, 
chairs and bookcase—a door on which he had often 
longed to see, in large, square letters, the inscription : 


FREE ADVICE AS 
TO CAREERS 


FURTHER LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEADMASTER 
XXI.—END OF SUMMER TERM FEELINGS: NEW SCHOOL-YEAR RESOLUTIONS 


By W. JENKYN THOMAS, M.A., late Headmaster of Hackney Downs School, formerly Grocers’ Company School ; 
Principal, University Tutorial College 


Y dear W., 

You are quite right in saying, as you did in 
your last letter, that a headmaster’s feelings after the 
end of the summer term are very mixed. Full well do 
I remember how mixed my feelings used to be. Like 
you, I had a sense of great relief when the term’s work 
had been completed and such preparation for next term 
as was practicable at the beginning of the summer 
vacation had been made, so that I could set off with a 
reasonably easy mind. The summer term in all schools 
is a very full one, and, unless a headmaster has an iron 
constitution (and few headmasters have), he is bound to 
be very tired by the end. 

Mingled with the sense of relief is a sense of deflation 
and depression. Often an assistant master—sometimes 
more than one—is leaving for another post or retiring, 
and his departure is felt as a personal loss, especially 


when he has given years of loyal, faithful and efficient 
service to the school. And let me say in this connexion 
that it is greatly to be regretted that the value of an 
assistant master’s services is far too seldom realized as 
it should be by parents, governing bodies and local 
education authorities. 

Then again there are always boys leaving. Some of 
them have won admiration and affection by their 
personal qualities and their services to the school 
community, and their departure, though it has long been 
known to be inevitable, is felt as a great loss. Saying 
‘‘ good-bye ” to them is a sad ordeal. Other boys who 
are leaving have revealed defects of character which, it 
is feared, may prove fatal to a happy and successful 
career in the outside world. Unless a headmaster is 
entirely insensitive, he cannot regard their departure 


(Continued on page 690) 
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A NEW GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS 
By C. V. DURELL, M.A. Sracz A, 1s. 6d. Sracz B, 4s. 6d. (also in parts). Together, 5s. 6d. 
“ Has all the merits which those who know his New Algebra for Schools will expect, 
notably a wealth of examples collected and graded with infinite pains. There is skilful 
adaptation to the needs of a variety of schools and teachers, excellent pagination, a 
plenitude of little diagrams, plain, bracketed and starred numbers to guide selection of 
examples, and every device to make matters easier.” —Times Educational Supplement. 

MODERN EUROPE, 1789-1939 


T An alternative arrangement of the material, Exercises and Theorems in Geometry, is also 
available in forms and at prices similar to those of A New Geometry. 
By F. I. VENABLES, B.A., and D.C. WHIMSTER, M.A. Boox I. 2s. 9d. Boox II shorty. 
A fresh and carefully-planned course in Comprehension and Expression, the aim of which 
is to co-ordinate pupils’ work in English from the age of 11 up to the School Certificate 
year. The first book contains thirty passages of about five pages each, from prose, poetry 
and drama. Each extract is followed by varied questions on its comprehension and by 
discussions and questions on grammar, leading to composition. 
By A. E. ECCLESTONE, M.A. 288 pages. With maps. 3s. 

A concise, yet fresh and attractively written book, primarily intended for the use of School 
Certificate candidates. Designed as a one-year course in European history, the author 
has aimed rather at brevity and simplicity of treatment than at comprehensiveness. 
Above all an attempt has been made to render the diplomatic history of the nineteenth 


century more intelligible by relating it to the economic changes which underlay and 
determined political movements and events. 


A WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


By A. R. BARBOUR SIMPSON, M.A., B.Sc. Fully illustrated. 
The British Isles. Third edition. 2s. 3d. Asia. 2s. 9d. 
Americas, Africa and Australasia. 4s. 6d. Europe. In preparation. 


This is a clear and concise account of the geography of the World, simple enough to be readily 
grasped by School Certificate candidates, yet detailed enough for subsidiary Higher Certificate 
tequirements. Great pains have been taken to render the text as up to date as possible. 
Each Continent is available as a separate volume. 


THE ALPHA CLASSICS 


GENERAL Eprror: R. C. CARRINGTON, M.A., D.Phil., Headmaster of St. Olave’s School 


An attractive new series of Greek and Latin texts carefully designed to meet modern ideas 
of classical teaching. The Introductions aim at being succinct, relevant and suggestive, 
and in the Notes the main emphasis is laid on subject-matter rather than on syntax and 
grammar. Each volume contains 12 plates finely reproduced on art paper. Latest volumes : 


CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR, Book V. 2s. HORACE ON HIMSELF (Selections). 2s. 
HORACE: ODES, Book I. 2s. VERGIL’S AENEID, Book I. 2s. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. i; PORTUGAL STREET :: LONDON, W.C. 2 
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with anything approaching equanimity. He is bound 


to have the uncomfortable feeling that perhaps more 


might have been done in the school to eliminate those 
defects. 

. Further, there is the feeling that the school is suffering 
a kind of death. True, there will be a resurrection in 
a few weeks’ time. But it will not be quite the same 
school as before. It may be better or it may be worse. 
But it certainly will not be quite the same, and the 
result of the end-of-term weariness and deflation is a 
fear, sometimes a vivid fear, that it will be worse. It 
always took me some time, as you say it has taken you, 
to recover what President Wilson in a misguided 
moment called “‘ normalcy ”’. 

As this letter will reach you at the time, when, having 

shaken off the depression to which I have referred, you 
are making (or ought to be making) new year (new 
school-year) resolutions, let me tell you some of the 
resolutions which I should be making if I were still a 
headmaster. If you think they are hopelessly old- 
fashioned, tell me so plainly and do not be polite. 
I will write them as if I were still a headmaster. 
First, as far as I possibly can, I will see to it that the 
School Certificates which my boys win shall continue to 
represent a good, general education. It is because in the 
past the School Certificate has represented this, that it 
has gradually come to carry weight with employers. I 
am afraid that, when they realize as they are bound to 
realize in time that the School Certificate under present 
conditions can be awarded for all sorts of lop-sided courses 
of study, they will cease to pay attention to it. And 
there are other reasons, of course, which I will not go 
into now, why I want my boys to have a good, general 
education. 

Secondly, I will continue to say to any boy who asks 
to be allowed to drop a subject because he does not 
like it, ‘‘ Certainly not. The fact that you dislike it is 
all the more reason why you should go on with it. Do 
you think you will get through this world doing only 
the things you like? ” And more to the same effect. 
~ As you know, I am reactionary enough to believe that 
it is highly desirable that there should be in every boy’s 
course a subject which he not only does not like but 
cordially dislikes, and that his nose should be kept to 
that grindstone, so to speak. He will then be less 
unprepared for after-school life, when, unless he is 
phenomenally lucky, he will have to do a great deal 
which he will detest. 

Thirdly, my English teachers shall not only set master- 


pieces of literature to be learned off by heart, but shall 


see to it that they are really known. I shall point out 
to them how easy it is at school age to learn things off 
by heart, and how silly it is to let this faculty become 
atrophied, as so many schools do nowadays. And I shall 
invite them not to sneer in a superior sort of way at 
such a quotation as the following: “To the habit of 
memorizing, many are indebted not merely for high 
thoughts that cheer hours of solitude and that stimulate 
their own thinking, but for command of language.” 
Fourthly, my mathematical teachers shall lay at least 
as much stress on accuracy as they do on proper methods. 
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Fifthly—but four resolutions are enough to be getting 
on with. 

At the beginning of August I had the honour, at the 
invitation of the West Riding Education Committee, of 
addressing the students attending the Bingley Training 
College Vacation Course. I bunged the following at them 
(—in using this slang word, I am following the example 
of one of Dr. P. G. Wodehouse’s characters, who says, with 
regard to his narrative, “ I never know how much scenery 
to bung in.”) “Have you heard this?” I asked. 
‘“ Never run after a bus, a woman, or an educational 
theory. There will be another along presently.” This 
is not the time nor the place to discuss the first two 
prohibitions, but I entirely agree with the third. In 
my lifetime I have seen more than one educational theory 
coming along, having its little day, and perishing. But 
there is one eternal principle which applies to every 
department of human activity, and especially, I think, 
to education. It was enunciated as follows by the Greek 
poet Hesiod about 800 B.C.: ‘“‘ Before excellence the 
Gods have sent sweat.” I ask you to consider very 
seriously whether there is enough sweat in present-day 
education.” I ask you, too, my dear W. 


Yours, etc., 
W. J.T. 


[The following description of ““-a good schoolmaster ” 
was seen by the Editor on the wall of the staff-room in 
a school in India.] 


The Good Schoolmaster 


Studies the work of to-morrow, to-day, and his profession 
always. 

Is never satisfied, never sarcastic, never in despair. 

Is ready to change his methods at any moment, his 
principles never. 

Recognizes a full education as many-sided and values all 
equally. 

Observes the three laws of learning : 
That a boy learns only 


(a) By desire before, 
(b) By repetition during, 
(c) By satisfaction after. 
Values discipline only which persists in his absence. 
Knows that a boy cannot be taught to do right unless 
he is free to do wrong. 
Is a leader, not a driver. 
Works to make himself more and more unnecessary to 
his pupils. 
Does not do his pupils’ work for them, 
Asks few questions and stimulates many. 
Uses what his pupils want to do in order to teach them 
what he wants to teach. 
Teaches one thing in such a way that his pupils learn 
several. 
Manoeuvres so that his pupils’ activities are as much as 
possible a preparation for after-school life. 
Does not avoid drills and drudgery, but makes his pupils 
look forward to the goal beyond them. 
Must preach a little but practise much. 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 


COURSES OF STUDY are provided by 
U.C.C. for Matriculation, the Special Entrance 
Examination open to those over 23, Intermediate 
and Degree Examinations in Arts, Science, Econo- 
mics, Engineering, Laws, &c. The leading feature 
of the College is its resident staff of specialist tutors, 
graduates with high Honours who are experienced 
teachers. 


OVER 10,000 U.C.C. students passed London 
University Examinations during the ten years 
1929-1938, of which number 2,276 graduated as 
students of the College. U.C.C. successes at London 
University are audited by a well-known firm of 
Chartered Accountants. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by U.C.C. 
include extremely low fees, which may be paid by 
instalments. Textbooks are lent free to London 
Matriculation and Special Entrance Exam. students 
resident in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
Detailed schemes of practical work are given for 
Intermediate Arts, Science and Engineering exami- 
nations, also for B.Sc. General. In the event of 
failure tuition is continued free of charge, subject 
to certain clearly reasonable conditions. 


School Certificate 
and other Examinations 


Courses are also provided for Oxford or 

Cambridge School Certificate, Higher School 

Certificate, Oxford Responsions, Cambridge 
Previous, J.M.B. Matriculation, etc. 

Full particulars (mention examination) may be had 

post free from the Registrar, 14 Burlington House, 

Cambridge. 


Free Prospectus 


giving particulars of U.C.C. Courses, Tutors, Fees, 
Library and other advantages, may be had post free 
from the REGISTRAR, 


l4 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
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THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY IN 
RELATION TO CITIZENSHIP 


By T. H. HAWKINS, M.Sc., Education Officer, British Social 
Hygiene Council 
A! its Cambridge meeting last year the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science set 
up a new Division to consider the Social and International 
Relations of Science. The intention of this Division is 
to conduct investigations into the manner in which 
science impacts on society, and subsequently to deter- 
mine how the stream of scientific progress can more 
rapidly become an integral part of social life. The 
formation of such a Division is a sign that our more 
eminent scientists are themselves fully aware that there 
must be a determined attempt to control the rapidly 
increasing pace of scientific research, in order that it 
might become the more readily assimilable by man, both 
as an essential contribution to his pursuit of knowledge 
and, what is far more important, in order to make it a 
vital factor in his social and moral relationships. Yet, 
while no attempt is made to minimize their extreme 
importance, it is doubtful if the utilization of scientific 
discovery for the ultimate benefit of humanity can be 
governed merely by the conducting of surveys as out- 
lined by the new Division. The real integration of 
science into communal life will come about only when 
there has been a world-wide appreciation of the social 
and moral implications of scientific knowledge. 

At the Ninth Imperial Social Hygiene Congress which 
was held in the Hastings Hall, British Medical Associa- 
tion House, from July 10-14, and was attended by 
delegates from all parts of the British Empire, the 
educational sessions were given over to discussing the 
part that biology could play in effecting this appreciation. 
At the opening session the speakers concerned themselves 
with the teaching of biology as a factor in health and 
character training. Mr. Gillett, of Reading University, 
in comparing the older Public and new State Schools, 
suggested that the latter were now attempting to turn 
out a product which hitherto had presumably belonged 
exclusively to the former, namely, a citizen qualified to 
play his part in our changing form of democratic govern- 
ment. This citizen would be keenly aware of his 
responsibilities to the community and would be imbued 
with such a sense of social duty that he would readily 
undertake those tasks which contribute to the welfare 
and establishment of communal life. But whether the 
will to serve had demonstrably expressed itself was a 
matter of great doubt, and here only education would 
make it effective. The part that biology could play in 
health and character formation would only become 
apparent if the pupil were made to feel keenly aware of 
the value of his training. Active co-operation would be 
needed between teachers of physical training, domestic 
science and biology, and this would need to be unified 
by a “ positive ” attitude toward health on the part of 
the school staff as a whole. The part of the biological 
teacher in this co-ordinated form of health education 
would be that of the true scientist, seeking with the 
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children to elucidate real problems, rather than being 
a mere imparter of factual information. If children 
were allowed to co-operate fully in the elucidation of 
simple medico-biological problems, they would not fail 
to develop a critical and inquiring attitude to their own 
health problems, one which is active and forward and 
not a mere morbid dwelling on bodily ills. 

The formation of desirable attitudes could be fostered 
by effective science teaching based on direct personal 
experiences. The problem of sex education is complex 
and difficult, but at least the biology of sex could be 
treated objectively by the teacher as a problem which 
is as vital as any other. Whether the teacher is able 
to deal with the ethical, moral and emotional aspects of 
sex will depend largely on his own personality and 
character. The recognition that most of the problems 
besetting the world are fundamentally biological might 
lead people to seek for biological solutions. Ecology and 
heredity could be used to discuss the inter-relationships 
of life and the effects of selective breeding, while, in 
common with other sciences, laboratory methods could 
be used to distinguish between speculation and opinion. 

Dr. F. C. Kelly, Director of the Iodine Educational 
Bureau, dealt with the efforts that are being made to 
reduce the gap between those who are engaged in 
ascertaining the theoretical facts of nutrition and those 
whose duty is the application of that knowledge to the 
practical affairs of public health. Co-operation between 
educationists, medical men and agriculturists might be 
considerably extended. While the vital problem of 
malnutrition and sub-standard health is fundamentally 
one of food production, yet education also has an essen- 
tial place. The application of education should be 
extended in two directions. The newer knowledge of 
nutrition and its principles must first be made known 
to those who are in a position to influence others, such 
as government officials, health, agriculture and education 
officers, employers of labour, missionaries and other 
welfare workers. But there is also the great problem 
of educating those whose nutrition it is desired to 
improve. Besides teaching the right use of food in 
relation to such aspects as cooking, storage and preserva- 
tion, there is urgent need for educational measures to 
overcome innate conservatism, prejudice, religious 
scruples and food taboos. The teaching of biology in 
schools might help to overcome these prejudices by 
reaching toward the essential unity of nature, and, in 
checking the continually increasing pace of analytical 
inquiry, effect a harmonious synthesis of all the complex 
knowledge now at our disposal. 

Professor Kay, of Reading University, suggested that 
the gaps in the teaching of nutritional science would be 
filled only when two conditions had been satisfied. One 
is the need for the training of a sufficient number of 
teachers capable of dealing with agricultural and rural 
biology to enable all senior and secondary school 
children in country districts and small towns to receive 
adequate elementary instruction in environmental 
science. The other is the need for the training of a 
sufficient number of teachers having a sound, up-to-date 
knowledge of the elements of nutritional science to 
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enable all pupils in senior and secondary schools in town 
and country alike to receive adequate instruction in this 
field. That the former condition merits immediate 
attention is borne out by the fact that less than ten per 
cent of our future farmers attend agricultural colleges or 
farm institutes, whereas practically all now pass through 
senior or secondary schools. 

An educationist, Mr. W. L. Sumner, of University 
College, Nottingham, went on to explain the function 
of the school in creating an ideal of health as an attain- 
able goal. Whilst no detailed physiological knowledge 
is required, on the other hand a smattering of the old 
formal botany and zoology would not suffice, a statement 
which was expanded by Professor Renouf, of Cork 
University, and Mr. J. H. Lloyd, University of Wales. 
Throughout all science courses, the human and everyday 
value of science should be stressed. Food and feeding 
and problems connected therewith might find their way 
into other school studies. Arithmetic might deal with 
food prices and food values, lists of ingredients, com- 
parison of consumption, &c. The pages of history and 
geography are full of stories of diet which could be used 
to good advantage. A knowledge of elementary dietetic 
principles would enable the public to distinguish between 
what is true and what is misleading in the advertising 
of food-stuffs. This knowledge would have far-reaching 
effects on the health of the nation; during the last 
twenty years amazing changes have taken place, but the 
problem of better food for all has still to be resolutely 
tackled. The psychological and aesthetic aspects of food 
and feeding are further considerations to which the 
teacher might give his attention. The presentation of 
food in attractive form and in pleasant surroundings is 
a matter in which English people might gain much from 
Continental methods. Although it would be inadvisable 
to attempt to copy directly these methods, at least it 
might lead to the introduction of an eclectic spirit. 

With these considerations in mind the Congress turned 
to discuss the equipment of the ordinary teacher in 
biology. Although the development of biology in schools 
during the last ten years had been really remarkable, 
Professor Ritchie, of Edinburgh University, pointed out 
that this country still lagged far behind nearly every 
other in the world, and school courses were often ill- 
adapted for their purpose in education. Now that the 
educationist had realized that the pupil was no empty 
sarcophagus into which the mummy called “ informa- 
tion ” should be stuffed, the true objective of making 
use of the child’s own initiative and response might be 
achieved. As in the world of living things, the educa- 
tionist is realizing that it is the response from within 
and not the impression from without which counted. 
Another conception which was helping to direct the flow 
of educational practice has arisen from the difficulties 
and disturbances which have upset the peaceful course 
of national life in recent years. By inducing indepen- 
dence of thought and balance of mind, school education 
should lay the foundations of mental stability and of the 
appreciation of the significance of social relationships 
which would prepare the child for the responsibilities of 
citizenship. 
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The fundamental interest of children in Nature opened 
up easy ways of inducing response and initiative. To 
be effective biology teaching should run in graded stages 
throughout the whole school period, as indeed it does in 
many countries. Further, it should place the pupil in 
contact with living things, in school and out of school, 
as a basis for the understanding of the activities and 
relationships of life. And, finally, it should in its 
later stages boldly proceed to link Man with the rest 
of the animate world, and show how he, too, in his 
relation to natural environment, and .to his animate 
or social environment, is constrained by the laws 
of Nature. 

The difficulty of finding teachers qualified to conduct 
biology teaching with these ends in view, leads to 
the question whether the Universities have realized 
their responsibilities in the matter of training teachers 
in biology. They should introduce more of the living 
animal; there should be more first-hand contact with 
Nature, a greater familiarity with British plants and 
animals, their relationships with each other and with 
Man himself. And, in their glorification of research, 
which was often pedestrian in nature, and their belittling 
of school teaching, Professor Ritchie went on to say that 
further blame must be apportioned to the Universities. 
If the ultimate welfare of humanity is to be given prior 
claims over the mass of biological research in the labora- 
tories, the Universities would have to reconsider whether 
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the best men and women should not be encouraged to 
become school teachers. 

The part played by biological education in contributing 
to the welfare of native societies was described by 
delegates from New Zealand, Australia, Africa, Malaya, 
West Indies, Ceylon and other parts of the Empire. 
Sir Frank Stockdale, Agricultural Adviser to the Colonial 
Office, emphasized the need for co-operation between 
education, agricultural and health officers of com- 
munities that lived close to the soil. In most tropical 
countries a bias was already being given to education in 
teaching improved methods of agriculture, personal and 
social hygiene, housing and sanitation. In this connexion 
the need for an adequate training of teachers in human 
biology was stressed by many of the colonial visitors. 

Three salient points arose from the addresses and 
discussion—the need for inculcating the right mental 
outlook in school children and for developing perspective 
and initiative, and a general condemnation of the 
teaching of academic biology. One felt that a real 
attempt was being made to confront those criticisms of 
science teaching which is contained in the Spens Report, 
and that some progress had been made in at least 
apprehending the possibilities of biology. Professor 
Brooks, University of Cambridge, suggested that the 
wide extension of “‘ refresher '’ courses in the Univer- 
sities, as outlined in the Spens Report, would do much 
to meet present deficiencies. 


THE OSLO EXPERIMENT * 


By B. E. A. SHARPE, M.B., D.P.H. 


TRE London County Council recently carried out an 

interesting nutritional experiment, known as the 
“ Oslo experiment ”, on school children in the East End 
of London. 

It is recognized that, during the winter in northern 
countries, owing to the lack of sunshine, there is a 
deficiency in vitamin-containing foods and, in conse- 
quence, town populations suffer from varying degrees 
of vitamin deficiencies. 

The object of the Council’s experiment was to counter- 
act this vitamin deficiency by giving a special cold 
midday meal rich in vitamins instead of the usual hot 
dinner. As this was a complete change and contrast 
of diet, it was necessary to find out if London school 
children would acquire a liking for this wholesome and 
nutritious kind of food. Obviously, no matter how 
perfect and scientifically balanced a meal is, it has to be 
eaten before it can do good. 

The prime mover in bringing about the experiment 
in London was Prof. Drummond, of University College. 
During a six months’ tour of Europe he made a close 
study of scientific investigation of nutritional problems 
and measures which were being taken to eradicate 
malnutrition. He gave the results of his investigations 

* In order to comply with the standing orders of the London 
County Council, it is necessary to state that any opinions 


expressed in this article are those of the author and not necessarily 
those of the London County Council. 


and his notes on his visit to Oslo in 1936, where he was 
particularly interested in the method of giving supple- 
mental meals to necessitous school children and others 
in the schools of Norway and other northern countries. 
This method is generally referred to as the ‘ Oslo 
Breakfast ”’. 

In Norway the breakfast is given at 7.30 a.m., half 
an hour before the pupils start their school work. It is 
substituted for the hot midday dinner, for it was found 
in Oslo and in other towns of Norway that the children 
did better on a cold breakfast than on a hot dinner. 

So much for the origin of this breakfast ; now for the 
constitution of the ‘‘ Health Dinner” which is the 
London County Council’s name for this vitamin meal. 
The “ Health Dinner ” is the London modification of 
the “ Oslo Breakfast ”, and it is taken at midday, 
instead of the usual hot meat and vegetable dinner. 

It consists of the following raw protective foods and 
the children can eat and drink as much as they like : 

Milk. 

Wholemeal bread and wholemeal rusks. 
New Zealand butter. 

Cheese. 

Raw salads. 

Raw fruit. 

The aim is for each child to have for a meal at least 
two-thirds of a pint of milk, two slices of wholemeal 
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bread and butter, i.e. 3 oz. (a slice of bread half an inch 
thick is 14 0z.), and a wholemeal rusk. The salads are 
varied daily and, to avoid monotony, are made colourful 
and enticing. Salad dressing is supplied, but this is op- 
tional. The vegetables are varied according to the season. 

The allowance of cheese is I$ 0z., and whole milk 
cheeses are given, e.g. Caerphilly cheese, New Zealand 
cheddar or Dutch Edam. These are liked by the children 
because they are bland. 

The fruit is varied daily and consists of apples, prunes 
and raisins and oranges, but oranges are given every 
other day. 

The “ Health Dinner ” has a calorific value of goo 
calories and contains 28-29 grammes of first-class 
protein. The standard laid down for the ordinary hot 
dinner is a minimum of 750 calories, in which there are 
25 grammes of first-class protein. The Oslo diet is 
designed to provide adequate supplies of the various 
vitamins and mineral salts which are now recognized as 
being essential for health, but, quiteapart from itsrichness 
in mineral salts and vitamins, it is giving on an average 
more calories than the usual hot dinner. Its composition 
is in accordance with the latest views on nutrition. 

The “ Health Dinners” were substituted for hot 
dinners at a London County Council Dining Centre in 
May 1938. From forty to fifty necessitous school 
children were fed at this Centre, and at another neigh- 
bouring centre a further group of forty to fifty necessitous 
school children had the usual hot dinner; this latter 
group was the control group. The children in both 
groups were from homes which were socially equal. The 
two groups of children were weighed and measured once 
a week by the same nurse, the scales being checked at 
the beginning of each term, and the children were 
medically inspected once a week. 
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It was found after twelve months that the boys and 
the girls who had had the ‘“ Health Dinners ” had 
increased in height and weight over the control group 
of children by 25 per cent. Visitors commented upon 
the good colour of the “Oslo” children and these 
observations were in accord with the results obtained 
from the Haemoglobin estimations of the blood of both 
groups. The “Health Dinner” children gave an 
average of 93 per cent while that of the control children 
was 81 per cent. 

A questionnaire was sent to the parents regarding 
constipation and here again the “ Health Dinner” 
children scored, this being due, undoubtedly, to the 
amount of roughage in the dietary. 

There were fewer minor ailments such as blepharitis 
and rhinitis among the children on the vitamin meal, 
and some chronic cases of blepharitis cleared up. The 
head teachers were asked to report on the school work 
of the “ Health Dinner” children. Nearly all the 
children showed more educational progress and the 
remarks on better concentration and increased vitality 
were striking. 

The Health Dinners cost more than the ordinary hot 
dinners because the meals were prepared locally and 
extra labour was, therefore, required, and, moreover, 
the foodstuffs were bought in small quantities locally. 
The hot dinners were sent to the dining centre from a 
large central kitchen and the foodstuffs, of course, were 
bought at wholesale prices. It can, therefore, be 
assumed that the cost of the Health Dinners would be 
reduced if they were given on a larger scale. 

In conclusion, it is worthy of record that far from 
being ‘‘ martyrs to science ” these children have shown 
a gratifying all-round improvement, in height, weight 
and in general deportment. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


By H. S. SHELTON 


As Dr. Wightman explained in the January number, 
still another report has been issued on general 
science. There are, in secondary education, a multitude 
of reports and opinions; there are, indeed, so many 
opinions that the average teacher is liable to be confused, 
and hardly knows what to think. This question, 
however, in principle, is very simple. During the past 
century science has become one of the dominant features 
of modern life, and has affected a transformation, not 
only in the material adjuncts of our civilization, but also, 
in thought, and in our outlook on the universe and man. 
Obviously the schools must take account of this develop- 
ment, and a minimum of education in science is necessary 
for every intelligent man and woman. So we must 
teach science in school. Yes, but what science ? 
Here the confusion arises. A powerful agitation was 
needed to get it into the schools at all. It was impressed 
on all concerned that this could not be done “ on the 
cheap,” so we now have chemical and physical 
laboratories in every school of standing. Then the 


biologists took a hand in the game. Hygiene, sex- 
instruction, and many other developments of modern 
life depend on biology ; and it was urged that we ought 
to know something about animal and vegetable life, 
and particularly about our own bodies. So the well- 
equipped modern schools have biological specialists, as 
well as specialists in chemistry and physics. Astronomy 
and geology are left out in the cold, though a few schools 
teach even these. With these competing subjects 
there has been not only a struggle to get adequate time 
for science teaching in the schools, but also an internecine 
struggle between the advocates of the claims of the 
various sciences. 

The obvious solution of the latter difficulty 1s a general- 
ized course of science. There is nothing new in this 
idea. I have in front of me an excellent little book 
entitled Physiography, by the late T. H. Huxley, which 
was reprinted no less than eighteen times between 
1877 and 1900. This book contains the kind of thing 
that is required. Various chapters of the work take 
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material from chemistry, physics, biology, astronomy, 
geology and all the branches of physics. I think we may 
say with confidence that the pupil who studied this book, 
if it were illustrated with sufficient experiments and 
practical work, would be better equipped in the principles 
of science than the pupil who has passed through any 
ordinary course leading up to the School Certificate. 

Unfortunately these pupils were not those in secondary 
schools, and the science teaching of secondary schools 
has taken an entirely different line. Science entered 
the schools via the ‘ organized science school,” which 
had as its main object not the general education of the 
pupil but an introduction to technical science, with a 
more or less disguised industrial bias. Teachers are 
trained in the universities to be specialists. Those who 
write the syllabuses of the School Certificate are 
specialists. Teachers and others who wish to obtain 
a good all-round knowledge of science must do so by 
personal study and general reading. They will not 
find it in their university course. 

We need to get away from all this. The average pupil 
leaving school at the age of 16 is not going to the 
university, and a course designed to lead up to university 
requirements is not what he requires. In the vast 
majority of cases, the science will be of no practical use 
to him in his occupation in after-life; so a course of 
chemistry and physics which might serve as an intro- 
duction to engineering or chemical industry is equally 
wide of the mark. But the simpler facts of elementary 
science should be known to all in much the same way 
that every educated man should be able to speak and 
write his own language correctly, know something of 
English literature, the countries of the world, and the 
history of his own people. 

Here I think we have the right approach to general 
science. We are not specially interested in what the 
chemist, the physicist, the biologist wishes to get into 
the syllabus. As Dr. Wightman says, we do not wish to 
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be troubled with Avagadro’s hypothesis. The only 
excuse for introducing theory of this kind is if it is 
necessary to explain something which it is important 
to include in the course. If the importance of a fact 
or theory is entirely confined to a particular science, 
that is a reason for its exclusion. If a fact or theory is 
a matter of common interest or of common knowledge, 
that is a reason for its inclusion. 

A few examples will not be amiss. The sun shines 
every fine day and gives light and heat to the earth. 
What is it, and why do the sun and the earth continue 
to keep their relative positions? In every quarry and 
cliff we see stratified rock. How were these strata formed, 
and how do the fossils we find in some of them get there ? 
The trees lose their leaves in the autumn and grow 
fresh ones in the spring. Why, and what is the particular 
function of the leaves? Why do coal and wood burn, 
and what happens when they burn? Why do we need 
to boil an egg for a longer time at the top of a mountain ? 
What is the nature of this mysterious electric current 
which drives our trains and trolley buses ? 

The problem of general science is to get into our 
course as many as possible of these facts of common 
knowledge. Some must be omitted because their 
proper treatment is too advanced, but we need to 
include as many as possible, and to omit those of purely 
technical interest. We need to include the work into 
a single coherent course, starting with what is easy and 
familiar, and working up to what is more difficult. 
The course should be arranged as a unity and should 
not consist of snippets of chemistry, heat, light, biology, 
&c. To include what is necessary in a coherent course 
is not easy, but that is the object of general science. 
I am now concerned not so much to discuss whether 
or to what extent any particular course accomplishes 
that aim as to urge that all proposals, from whatever 
source they may come, should be examined from that 
point of view. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


OUR VERY MODERN GEOGRAPHERS 


Sır, —School Certificate Week is over. The geography 
paper, while wide in scope and thoroughly up to date 
contained a really unique item. Some 13,000 boys and 
girls, including John and Mary, from Secondary Schools 
in London and Middlesex tackled it. 

They had to “ read ” one of the latest ‘‘ Domesday ” 
maps of the Land Utilization Survey. This map was a 
gorgeous affair—a one-inch—of the South Downs (Lewes 
area), gaily set out in many colours showing the cultural 
landscape with its arable, forest and heath lands, its 
gardens, its allotments, &c. 

To John and Mary this patchwork business—the 
result of ages of planting and tilling and town-planning— 
must have been at once a revelation and a reminder of 
their English heritage. And it was compulsory too! 
(One might suspect the new broom at the Ministry of 
Agriculture, for is not this an attempt to bring home to 
urban pupils something of rural conditions ?) 

John and Mary found also an aerial photograph of 


the area and, in imagination, had to act as “ observers “’ 
and spot things down below them. 

So much for that question. But next came a grand 
tour of the world, beginning with Europe. “ Write 
short accounts to show the importance of three of the 
following gateways: Carcassonne Gate, Belfort Gate, 
Moravian Gate, Bosphorus, Iron Gate (Danube).” And 
to continue, John and Mary found Japan (right on the 
front page again !) popping up with a question on her 
chronic overcrowding. Then China spoke, e.g. “ What 
are the advantages of the position of Shanghai ? ” 

Of course, there were also such ordinary questions as 
“ Write an orderly geographical account of the Scandi- 
navian Peninsula’’! And so the panorama unrolled 
for three solid hours. 

London University, indeed, was asking John and Mary 
and the rest of the other 13,000 would-be geographers 
(whose average age is 16 years) for an international 
outlook. Our Commonwealth did not have even a 
section to itself for, as the syllabus puts it, ‘‘ The British 
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Empire must be studied from the point of view of its 
world setting.” 

One more point strikes us. If all this is not to 
be unreal to those youngsters, a certain Sir Reginald 
Dorman-Smith should now see that they are taken for 
an actual flight if only to make a thorough job of it. 


W. B. EDMONDS. 
Trinity County School, 
London, N. 22. 


SYLLABUS FOR HIGHER CERTIFICATE IN 
MODERN LANGUAGES 


Sır, —If you could publish the following proposed 
scheme in order to see how schools would react to it, 
I should be glad. 


FRENCH* 
Written. 

1 Literature paper—z or 3 books only, for close study. From 
these the Candidate is expected to learn both language and matter. 
He should not be asked to criticize the works or find faults in 
them. 

2 hours. 


One paper on a French newspaper studied for a year or longer, 
e.g. Le Matin, Le Journal. This paper (a daily) would be taken 
once a week only, the particular day might vary with the term, 
e.g. Le Matin (Motoring and Flying topics on Tuesdays, or the 
Magazine page on Sundays). 

Questions could be set on the various topics—national, 
international, commercial, including advertisements. , 

2 hours. 


One paper containing a not too long practical prose (harder than 
the one “sous dictée ” mentioned later) and the writing of a letter 
in French of a practical nature in answer to a letter contained 
in the Question paper. 

2 hours. 
Written, but under Oral Conditions. 

One paper: Translation into English of passage dictated in 
French. The Candidate's work goes on concurrently with the 
reading—the conditions and details can be settled later. This 
paper to be called “ Oral Translation ” or ‘‘ Version sous dictée "’. 

$ hour. 


paper: Translation into French of passage dictated in 
“ Oral Prose ’’ or Thème sous dictée ”. 
$ kour. 


One paper: Dictation. Usually a letter—and all indications, 
stops, &c. given in French. This letter always to contain figures 
and numbers which are, of course, to be written in figures, not 


words. 
l $ hour. 


(Presumably the last 3 examinations could be conducted by 
the teacher to save the oral examiner’s time). 


Viva Examination 


A real test—compulsory. Reading, lecture expliquée, general 
questions, to prove a candidate’s ability—even if he does not 
know the right answer—to understand what he is being asked 
or to say why he does not know and what he does know, &c. 

} to 4 hour per candidate as required. 

* This syllabus is a tentative one for French. There should be one on similar 

limes for German and Spanish, sensibly easier and shorter, but just as practical. 


There would perhaps be no newspaper for these languages and 2 Books only in 
Literature. 


One 
English. As above. 


Object of above. Boys (and Girls) sometimes go abroad 
to take a month’s course at one of the University towns. 
The standard they attain at present owing to the burden 
of too much literature is so poor that for a fortnight or 
more they are quite lost even in the elementary classes. 
The object, therefore, is to fit them to take such a course 
with profit. 

In any case, perhaps our own University Professors 
and Lecturers might find, with such a syllabus, their 
students better prepared. 


Malvern College. S. W. GRACE. 


———S-—«s$_ ee 
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OTTER HUNTING 


S1r,—In view of the evidence put forward by corre- 
spondents in your August issue it is no longer necessary 
to refute the statement by the Secretary of the Bntish 
Field Sports Society that otter-hound packs take care 
not to hunt bitch otters. The Bucks Otter-hounds 
in the 1938 season killed 44 otters out of 66 “ found”, 
23 of them being bitches. 

According to figures given in the official Year Book 
of Otter-hunting, 387 otters were killed in 1938 out of 
773 ‘“‘found”’; and individual packs show such high 
proportions as 33 killed out of 46, 41 out of 66, and 15 
out of 21. Yet in spite of the indisputable fact that an 
average of more than 50 per cent of the otters huntec 
are killed annually, Mr. Fitzwilliam has previously 
stated in the Press that “ the most elementary experience 
of otter-hunting would have shown that of all the beasts 
of the chase the otter has the best chance of escape.” 
If the successful killing-off of otters is of such benefit to 
the community as sportsmen would have us believe 
why do they belittle their prowess ? 

As with the votaries of other forms of blood-sports, 
otter-hunters are not at a loss to give apparently sound, 
though often contradictory, reasons for the continuance 
of their sport. Thus Mr. Fitzwilliam holds that otters 
are destructive creatures, while L. C. R. Cameron, 
author of the well-known Otters and Otter-hunting, hotly 
defends the otter against all charges of destructiveness 
to fisheries and trout streams, basing his own adherence 
to the sport on the argument that if otters were not 
hunted they would die painful, lingering deaths from 
gunshot and trap. It seems that we must regard with 
the utmost suspicion any reasons given by an ardent 
sportsman in defence of his pet amusement, for 
Mr. Cameron has elsewhere solemnly stated in defence 
of moorhen-shooting that it is “‘ almost necessary to thin 
out the numbers of these creatures ’’ as they “‘ eat an 
enormous quantity of growing grass ” ! 

The real quarrel between otter-hunters and their 
opponents has little to do with the possible need for 
keeping otters under control, the inconvenience they 
may cause to anglers, or humane considerations as to the 
manner of their death. Otter-hunters follow hounds 
first and foremost because they enjoy the sport—and 
some are honest enough to admit the fact ; while the 
raison d'étre for this Society is the growing belief among 
humane-minded people that, in a supposedly civilized 
country, sentient, wild creatures, who form part of our 
national heritage, should be legally protected, and not 
be harried to death for the amusement of a small section 


of the community. MARGARET NEWBY. 
Secretary. 
National Society for the Abolition of Cruel Sports, 
56 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 


SIR,—The excuses made by Mr. FitzWilliam make me 
wonder whether he has ever read G. K. Chesterton's 
verse which so concisely hits the nail on the head : 
“ From all that cruelty teaches, 
From lies of tongue and pen, 
From all the easy speeches 
That comfort cruel men, 
Deliver us Good Lord.” 
Yours, 
E. CUFFE TAYLOR. 
Conway, Marsham Lane, 
Gerrard's Cross. 
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PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS 


We regret to announce the following deaths: 

SIR GEORGE Lunn, at the age of 77. Sir George left 
a deep mark on educational administration in this 
country. He had become an institution as the Chairman 
of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Education Committee and 
he had been President of the Association of Education 
Committees. Teachers remember him best as a doughty, 
humorous and kindly opponent when he led the 
Authorities’ Panel of the Burnham Committee at 
the time when the scales were being formulated. He 
had an almost uncanny facility in quoting Scripture to 
emphasize his points, and he earned much of his popu- 
larity by his genial assumption that nobody else was 
acquainted with Holy Writ. The Teachers’ Panel 
learned to understand him and to appreciate his great 
qualities. His services to education will long be 
remembered. 

Dr. JOHN MELLANBY, F.R.S., Waynflete Professor of 
Physiology and Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
During his career Dr. Mellanby held several important 
appointments, including those of Head of the Physio- 
logical Department of St. Thomas’s Hospital Medical 
School and Professor of Physiology in the University of 
London. In 1936 he was appointed a member of the 
Medical Research Council. 

Dr. G. C. M. M’GONIGLE, Medical Officer of Health 
for Stockton-on-Tees, and a national authority on 
malnutrition. Dr. M’Gonigle was one of the most 
forceful personalities working for the improvement of 
the public health. He was one of the signatories of the 
‘< minimum diet ” scales of the British Medical Associa- 
tion and the author of Poverty and Public Health, 
published in 1936. In this book he brought together 
the results of his investigations into malnutrition, and 
showed that tens of thousands of English people were 
gravely undernourished. 

Dr. R. W. REip, Emeritus Regius Professor of 
Anatomy in the University of Aberdeen. His name will 
always be associated with “ Reid’s base line,’’ which 
marks the base of the brain and gave the first landmark 
for cerebral surgery. 

PROFESSOR A. YOUNG, Regius Professor of Surgery in 
the University of Glasgow, and President of the Associa- 
tion of Surgeons of Great Britain for the year 1926-27. 

Dr. A. HARKER, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Emeritus Reader in Petrology in the 
University. He was the doyen of British geology. 

Mr. A. S. HASLAM, Headmaster of Queen’s College, 
Taunton, from 1899 to 1926, and for many years a 
member of the Taunton Education Committee and 
Chairman of the Schools Management Sub-Committee. 

Mr. H. M. THompson, former Chairman of the Cardiff 
Education Committee . For many years he guided the 
educational policy of the city. 

Miss R. Hope GREENALL, Principal of the Bergman 
Osterberg Physical Training College, Dartford. Miss 
Greenall was particularly interested in the modern recrea- 
tive aspect of physical education and served on the Kent 
Area Committee of the National Fitness Council. She 
was also a member of the Central Council of Recreative 
Gymnastics. 

Dr. D. J. CAMPBELL, Lecturer in Latin at Edinburgh 
University. He was killed in the bomb explosion at 
King’s Cross Station, London. 


Mr. B. F. Harpy, who was a master at Westminster 
for twenty-seven years. He retired in 1929. 

Miss CLARA ANDREW, founder and Hon. Secretary of 
the National Children Adoption Association. 

PROFESSOR J. H. Rocers, Sterling Professor of 
Political Economy at Yale University since 1930, and 
a member of President Roosevelt’s original ‘ brain 
trust ”. He was one of the President’s chief advisers 
in formulating the nation’s gold policy in 1933 and 1934. 


The following appointments are announced: 

Mr. E. C. H. Salmon, Deputy Clerk to the London 
County Council, as Clerk, in succession to Sir George 
Gater. 

Mr. R. E. PrEsswoop, Deputy Education Officer at 
Middlesbrough, to be Chief Education Officer at 
Warrington. Mr. Presswood, who is 33 years old, has 
had teaching experience under the Leeds Education 
Authority, and has been a lecturer at Leeds Training 
College. 

Mr. J. C. ASPDEN, at present senior administrative 
assistant to the Director of Education at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, to be Director of Education for Margate and 
District Secretary for Higher Education for the Kent 
Education Committee. 

Miss C. M. KENNEDY, Inspectress for Domestic 
Subjects, to be one of His Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools and Principal Inspectress for Domestic Subjects 
under the Scottish Education Department in succession to 
H.M. Inspector Mrs. E. L. Waldie, who has just retired. 

Miss M. B. H. GupGEon, Higher Executive Officer, 
Pension Awards Branch, to be Head of the Division. 

Mr. P. VELLAcoTT, Headmaster of Harrow since 1934, 
as Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, in succession to the 
late Professor H. W. V. Temperley. Mr. Vellacott will 
not be in residence at Peterhouse until after the coming 
winter term at Harrow. 

Dr. T. V. I. STARKEY, chief lecturer in Physics and 
Mathematics at Rotherham College of Technology, as 
Head of the Physics Department of Swansea Technical 
College. 

Mr. G. E. H. ELLs, to succeed the late Mr. S. R. K. 
Gurner as Headmaster of Whitgift School, Croydon. 
Since 1927 Mr. Ellis has been responsible for the organiza- 
tion of the classical work at Whitgift. 

Mr. S. W. WHITEHOUSE, late Headmaster of Wigan 
Grammar School, to be Headmaster of Alsop High School 
for Boys, Liverpool. 

Miss D. HAMMOND, of the Sunderland Child Guidance 
Clinic, to be Educational Psychologist to the Southend- 
on-Sea Education Committee. 

Mr. J. S. POYNDER, for some years senior assistant 
master at St. Cuthbert’s School, Malvern, to fill the post 
of Assistant Secretary to the Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire National Fitness Committee. 

Dr. J. GREIG, Lecturer at Birmingham University, 
as Head of the Electrical Engineering Department, and 
Mr. F. H. PERKINS, of Birmingham Technical College, as 
Head of the Engineering Production Department of 
Northampton Polytechnic, London. 

Mr. J. H. HaRwoop, second master and head of the 
design department of Sheffield College of Art and Crafts, 
to be Principal of the Gloucester Municipal School of 
Art and Crafts. | 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The winner of the August Competition is “Argentea ’’, 
proxime accessit ‘‘ Calvus ’’. 


One of the joint winners of the July competition was 
Miss Elsie Forrest, 11 Highfield Drive, Clarkston, Glasgow. 
“ J. E. M.” is requested to send name and address. 


We classify the sixteen versions received as follows: 

Argentea, Calvus, Zephyr, Bubenberg, Sloe, J. E. M., 
Als Ob, Ex Or, Numéro, Raphael, E. M. C., Cambria, Memus, 
Hibernia, Lee Anderson, Onyx. 


THREE SPRUCHE 
1. Was ich wollte, liegt zerschlagen. 
Herr, ich lasse ja das Klagen, 
Und das Herz ist still. 
Nun aber gib auch Kraft, zu tragen 
Was ich nicht will ! 
Joseph Freiherr von Eichendorff. 


2. Das SCHÖNE 
Fragt ihr mich, was das Schöne sei ? 
Seht zu, ob ich’s verfehle ; 
ein Gleichnis beut die Liebe mir : 
es geht vom Körper aus, gleich ihr, 
und endigt in die Seele. 
Franz Grillparzer. 


3. Wie trefflich Weib und Mann, 
sich miteinander ständen, 
fingen wir schwerer an, 
und könnten sie leichter enden. 
Paul Heyse. 


Holidays or the examination season may have 
accounted for the absence of many regular competitors, 
but we suspect that some did not send in an entry because 
they could not contrive a satisfying version of all three 
Sprüche. They need not have been so modest. Except, 
perhaps, a delicate lyric, there is nothing harder to 
transmute into another language than a verse epigram, 
and in fact nobody produced anything like first-rate 
renderings of all three. We awarded a quota of marks to 
each Spruch, and “ Argentea ” came out with the highest 
total, “ Calvus ’’ and “‘ Zephyr ” following close behind. 

It was evident that something had to be sacrificed in 
translation, and the best results were achieved by those 
who, like ‘‘ Argentea,” concentrated on crisp expression 
of the exact meaning, without attempting an accurate 
imitation of rhyme and metre. Most essential was to 
bring out neatly the antithesis which was the kernel of 
each epigram. Was ich wollte and was ich nicht will were 
not always clearly enough contrasted, and in Das Schöne 
we think that the actual word body was needed for con- 
trast with soul: it was a mistake to substitute a word 
like sensuous or corporal. 

Three lively versions of the third Spruch, those of 
“ Calvus ”, “ Ex Or” and “ E. M. C.’’, were unfor- 
tunately based on a misunderstanding of the original. 
“ Ex Or ”, for instance, gives his the title “ How to be 
Happy though Married ”, and writes : 


How bickerings which part 
The married would diminish, 

Were man more loth to start, 
And wife more apt to finish. 


But Weib und Mann are man and woman, not necessarily 
Mann und Frau, and here love, not marriage, is the 
theme. As“ Zephyr ” aptly if somewhat freely puts it : 


How much less there’d be to irk 

Us oft in our love affairs, 

If we weren’t so quick off the mark, 
And the ladies weren't such stayers. 


‘“ Calvus ” produced epigrams all three of which 
sounded spontaneous, and the first two were much above 
the general average. “ Zephyr ” and “ J. E. M.” rather 
missed the point of No. 1, while ‘‘ Bubenberg ” failed to 
give it point. ‘‘ Als Ob’s ” well-turned verses lost marks 
through his misunderstanding No. 3 and altering the 
sense of No. I, whereas “ Raphael’’ and ‘‘ Numéro” 
evidently understood all three but expressed them 
lamely. The meaning of No. 3 eluded all the other 
competitors. ‘‘ Cambria ’’, who made nothing of No. 2 
or No. 3, was the only translator who stressed the all- 
important mot in No. I. 

“ Hibernia’s ” dictionaries were unhelpful about beut, 
which is an old alternative form of bietet. “E. M. C.” 
apologizes, we think unnecessarily, for rhyming path 
with wrath. English poets allow themselves a good deal 
of latitude in such rhymes (there are several, for instance, 
in Shelley’s ode to a Skylark) and they give the pleasant 
effect of “ counter-assonance ’’ which the modern poet 
Tristan Deréme has so successfully introduced into 
French verse. But we certainly agree with “ E. M. C.” 
in pronouncing wrath to rhyme more nearly with cloth 
than with either the Northerner’s or the Southerner’s 
pronunciation of path. |Chambers’s Dictionary 
apparently disagrees. 


The versions we liked best of the three Sprüche were : 


Of 1.—by “ Calvus ”, 
Shattered lies my fondest prayer ; 
All complaint, Lord, I forswear, 
And my heart is still ; 
Grant me now but strength to bear 
What is not my will. 


—and by “ Cambria’, 
All that I wanted swept away— 
I bear without lament my lot. 
But now, O Lord, for strength I pray 
To bear the things I wanted not. 


Of 2.—by “Sloe”, 
What Beauty is, do you inquire ? 
Mark well my definition. 
With Beauty I would Love compare : 
Each finds its source in bodies fair, 
And in the soul, fruition. 


Of 3.—the version by “ Zephyr ” already quoted, and 
“ Argentea’s’’’ more orthodox rendering : 
How fully man and woman both 
Might come to understanding, 
If to begin we were more loth, 
They easier in ending. 


It is a pity “ E. M. C.” did not submit her translation 
of the Victor Hugo verses, which she now sends; it 
would have taken quite a respectable place. We learn 
with surprise that she accounts herself “really no 
linguist but a biologist ’’, and we should be very pleased 
if we knew as much about biology as our competitor 
does about languages. 
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Refugee friends from the Sudetenland, who have 
preserved a sense of humour if not much else, have passed 
on to us a series of national “ definitions ” of which the 
following examples may amuse some of our readers : 


Ein Englander ist ein Gentleman 
Zwei Englander sind ein Klub 
Drei Englander sind eine Kolonie 


Ein Deutsche ist ein Gelehrter 
Zwei Deutsche sind ein Gesangverein 
Drei Deutsche sind ein Kreig 


Ein Franzose ist ein causeur 
Zwei Franzosen sind la Grande Nation 
Drei Franzosen sind eine glückliche Ehe. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation of the following passage from Caroline, ou Le 
Départ pour les Iles, a novel by Félix de Chazournes 
(Gallimard, Paris). 


Une pénombre colorée par les vitraux baignait les fonts 
baptismaux. Elle se mit à genoux sur le banc du sonneur 
de cloches, coiffeur aussi a ses heures de loisir, comme si ce 
geste à cette heure étrange eût eu une énorme importance. 
Une corde se balangait a hauteur de son visage. 

—Mon Dieu, murmura-t-elle, ayez pitié de moi ! 

Il lui sembla qu'une cloche lointaine, extraordinairement 
lointaine, sonnait dans les hauteurs du clocher. 

Elle n'arrivait pas à trouver ses mots, et d’ailleurs que 
dire qu'il ne sit déjà, au Seigneur de toutes les choses qui 
vivent dans le monde? Elle voulait cependant faire 
davantage. 

—Mon Dieu! répétait-elle, incapable de rassembler ses 
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idées pour une priére. 
Vous étes le Maitre. 
Je laime). 

Elle ne savait pas prier. Sauver d’abord Michel de la 
mort. Toucher Dieu comme un roi au milieu de sa puissance. 
A ce prix, engager toute sa vie, son bonheur méme. Elle 
ne savait plus si ces promesses étaient des priéres. 

—Mon Dieu! conservez-lui la vie, même au prix de la 
mienne. 

Dévorée par sa passion, elle ne songeait qu’au sacrifice, 
comme si sa prière eût dù comporter une rançon. 

—Dussé-je, moi-même, être malheureuse ! 

Dans l’église fraiche comme une cave, baignée d’un fade 
parfum de bougie et de paille, la poussière réveillée par le 
soleil faisait paraître la nef presque blanche. Un courant 
d’air du clocher balançait la corde grasse. Elle entendait 
vaguement comme dans un rêve les pas des chevaux, le 
roulement des chars, les “ au revoir ’’ joyeux des enfants. 
Une heure sonna, tomba comme une pierre dans l'église 
déserte. Elle se leva rassérénée. 


Mon Dieu! Vous pouvez tout. 
Je Vous aime (elle voulait dire: 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 619, must reach 
the ofice by the first post on Oct. 2, 1939, addressed 
“PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Amen 
House, Warwick Square, E.C. 4. 


EMPIRE AND FOREIGN NEWS 


THE INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
By J. C. C. SHIPHAM, King Alfred School 


O much of the information and statistical material used 

by all those interested in foreign trends of education 

emanates from the International Bureau of Education 

at Geneva, that some details of the work of this body seem 
appropriate. 

The Bureau has its home in the Palais Wilson, the former 
home of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, and its Bulletin publishes the 
following extract from its statutes: 
“ Being convinced that the development of education is an 
essential factor in the establishment of peace and in the 
moral and material progress of humanity, 

‘“‘ that, with a view to promoting this development, it is 
important to collect educational data through investigation 
and research and to facilitate the exchange of such informa- 
tion for the purpose of encouraging each country to profit 
by the experience of others, 

“ (Article I.) an institution of universal interest, to be 
known as the ‘ International Bureau of Education’, is 
hereby created. 

‘“ (Article II.) The object of the Bureau is to act as an 
information centre for all matters relating to education. 

“The Bureau, which aims to promote international 
co-operation, maintains a completely neutral position with 
regard to national, political and religious questions. As an 
organ of information and investigation, its work is carried 
on in a strictly scientific and objective spirit. Its activities 
are of two kinds :—(1) the collection of information relating 
to public and private education; (2) the initiation of 
scientific investigations within its sphere and the under- 
taking of statistical inquiries or those relating to experi- 


Objects. 


mental projects. The results of these efforts are made 
available to educators.” 

Sixteen members of the Bureau are represented on the 
Council and include France, Germany and 
Italy, who are represented by government 
delegates, and the University Institute 
of Educational Sciences. 

An International Conference on Public Education 1s 

Annua organized annually by the Bureau at 
Conference Geneva and the invitations are trans- 
` mitted to the governments by the Swiss 

Federal Department of Foreign Affairs. 

The Bulletin is published quarterly in French and English 
and is now in its thirteenth year; it 
usually consists of material under the 
following headings, the references being 
to the issue for the second quarter of this year : 

(1) Documents and Reports: in July the eighth Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education organized by the 
Bureau met and discussed the reports of the various 
Ministries of Public Instruction on educational events in 
their countries during the year, and the recommendations of 
the Bureau based on its inquiries into the salaries of second- 
ary school teachers, the organization of pre-school education 
and the teaching of geography in secondary schools. 

(2) The Educational World: this long section contains 
short items of educational news from different countries 
prefixed by a decimal number and subject-heading to 
facilitate card-index classification. 

(3) International Conferences : those of the International 
Federation of Teachers’ Associations and the Belgian 
“ Ligue de l'Enseignement ” have taken place, while those 
on Domestic, Family and Progressive education are about 
to take place in Copenhagen, Liége and Paris respectively. 
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(4) Education for Peace and International Co-operation : 
reference is made to the eighteenth annual Welsh Children’s 
Message, the English and Argentine children’s radio- 
telephone conversation, correspondence between young 
Italians and foreigners, summer tours, holidays and schools 
and the holiday camp for Workers’ Colleges being held at 
Thonon on the French side of the Lake of Geneva. 

(5) School Legislation : in this issue the German minis- 
terial decree for the foundation of a secondary school for 
specialization in the arts is summarized and there appears 
an extract from the regulation concerning the annual essay 
which primary school teachers in the Swiss canton of Valais 
must write for the first five years after leaving their normal 
schools. 

(6) Bibliography: this exhaustive feature is also pub- 
lished as a supplement printed on one side of the page for 
pasting-up and with the same method of classification for 
card-indexing as the The Educational World. 

(7) Activity of the Bureau during the preceding quarter: 
this section gives information concerning the Administrative 
Division of the Bureau, the Research Division and the 
Information Division ; the second of these has two sections, 
International Education (referring in this issue to the 
Children’s Literature Service which disseminates information 
on the subject), and School Organization and Legislation 
which has conducted this year the three inquiries referred 
to under Documents and Reports; the third division has 
Representation and Documentation-Information sections. 

The last section of the Information Division issues 
legislative and Press communications, the 
former being sent to allaffiliated Ministries 
of Public Instruction. In recent months 
the following are of interest : A short account of the new rural 
primary schools with hostels in Hungary, where the 
principles of hygiene and modern education are applied and 
which are attached to senior agricultural schools, and of 
itinerant schools where the term lasts for five or six months 
and the teacher then moves on to a new district.—A 
questionnaire on the place of physical education in the 
school, the aims and importance of physical education, 
curricula, methods, premises, medical supervision, accident 
insurance and teaching staff, and a questionnaire on the 
organization of school libraries, their administration and 
functioning, their use, choice of books, publications specially 
designed for this purpose—both these inquiries to be the 
bases of reports to the oth International Conference on 
Public Education in July, 1940.—-A memorandum describing 
the Polish section of a permanent international exhibition 
of public instruction being built up in the Palais Wilson, 
under such headings as official publications, the contribution 
of Poland to education throughout the world and the 
influence of foreign educationists on Polish educational 
theory, life in the school, objects made by the pupils and, 
in addition, an exhibition changed every year illustrating 
one of the points discussed at the International Conference. 
Thus the International Bureau of Education performs 
_ the same services for education as the International Labour 
Office does for industrial questions, correlating and dis- 
seminating invaluable information, acting as a clearing- 
house for new ideas and serving as an ideal common 
meeting-place for the professional and official points of view. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

It appears that to-day over 100,000 students—men and 

women—are attending Technical Colleges 
Labeler and Universities in the United States of 

America, thanks to the spread of an 
organized co-operative movement, which began somewhere 
about 1931-32. It is not quite certain whether this move- 
ment was initiated at the University of Washington or at 
the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College. At the 
latter, one of the professors, becoming worried at the 
prospective premature loss of a batch of students who 
could not finance their way, suggested a plan for co-operative 
living. Thereupon twelve students clubbed together, hired 
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a house, made it habitable by their own labour, appointed 
a housekeeper-cook, but undertook their own catering and 
general service, cutting their expenses by half. Two years 
later, there were 20 of these houses with 250 students. 
Others quickly followed. Then the college authorities built, 
at a cost of £20,000, fourteen model houses, each to accommo- 
date thirty-two co-operative students, bringing the number 
up to over 1,000 who are “‘ housing and feeding themselves 
co-operatively ’’. The idea was taken up at the University 
of Texas, where now 300 young men and women are 
operating fifteen housing units. In 1933, thirty-seven 
students at the University of Washington brought in only 
ten dollars each; yet on this slender capital of little more 
than {75 they hired a house, renovated it themselves and 
ran it at a cost of sixteen dollars per head per month. Their 
example was followed both by men and women, and to-day 
the combined units have a yearly turnover of £20,000. 
A central organization has been formed with an elected 
directorate, which has set up a central kitchen with an 
expert staff and insulated waggons to convey hot food to 
the different units, thus saving expense on individual and 
multiplied staffs. There is also a co-operative laundry. 
That is not all, however ; for this Central body arranges for 
extra lectures, cultural activities and running a week-end 
and vacation sports lodge in the Rockies. At the University 
of California the ten dollar touch was adopted by fourteen 
youths in 1933; their successors now number 510, running 
four houses at a cost of eighteen dollars per head per month. 
Much the same story is to be told of Oregon, Minnesota, 
and some 150 more; even hoary, staid Harvard has its 
dining co-operative. It is claimed that this co-operative 
movement, in spite of the close work it 


Co-operative entails on individual members, has added 
to Business, tO the keenness and success of the 


students in their legitimate occupations, 
while greatly widening their outlook on life. So valuable 
is the business experience gained that co-operative members 
have an advantage over their fellows in securing commercial 
and administrative appointments. It is curious to note 
that the movement, compelling an intimately practical 
study of economics, is bringing about in American Univer- 
sities what has so long characterized our own, their 
development as a training ground for public servants and 
administrators. The University of North Carolina has a 
Carolina Union, a debatjng society with political bias. 
It was the co-operators who sponsored a Conference at the 
University of Michigan on *“ Politics as a career ”. Of the 
University of Minnesota graduates in liberal arts 52 per 
cent since 1933 have entered public service. Harvard and 
Princeton also show a good record in this respect. 


The Police Athletic League, of New York, was started 
some three years ago, and its title 
symbolically abbreviated to PAL, because 
its object is not to encourage training 
for sports among the “ force,’’ but to provide police- 
members who will act as friendly coaches to the juveniles, 
especially those from the back-streets. They began by 
organizing games in “ play streets,” but now the League 
has 108 outdoor play centres, 73 covered play-grounds 
(vacant stores and disused lofts), besides 15 completely 
equipped indoor centres, where games, boxing and other 
sports are taught and practised. There are special 
“ Parents’ Nights,” and parents are also induced to take 
up amateur carpentry in building gymnastic apparatus on 
the pavements of “ play streets,” for themselves and their 
children. The League now has a juvenile membership of 
over 75,000 boys and girls, and it is found that juvenile 
delinquency has declined rapidly in districts where the 
League is strong. Twice every Saturday the boys and girls 
broadcast a radio programme—a powerful educational factor. 
The movement is financed partly by subscriptions but 
mainly by means of an entertainment, ‘* Round the Clock,” 
given in Madison Square Gardens, which last year brought 
in £25,000. 
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NEW MEDIA 


HISTORY IN THE MAKING 
By G. T. HANKIN, formerly H.M.. 


T is no more important that children should remember 

all they hear than that they should remember all they 

eat. Until this fact is realized by teachers as fundamental, 

broadcast talks will not be as useful as they should be. 

The recent broadcast from New York on the World’s Fair 

provides an outstanding example of the importance of not 
expecting a listening class to remember too much. 

The World’s Fair is so vast and deals with so many aspects 
of human life and thought, that the subject matter of the 
talk must obviously cover a very wide range. It cannot 
possibly be all memorized. This talk, therefore, gives a 
useful, if somewhat extreme, illustration of the aims of the 
organizers of the ‘‘ History in the Making ” course and of 
the methods they hope to see generally adopted in the 
schools. 

The main aim of the broadcast was, of course, to give a 
general impression of the wonder and magnificence of the 
Fair and to give the children the benefit of a new, though 
vicarious, experience. After all, two million American 
children will see the Fair under expert guidance. All one 
can do for English children is to give them some faint echo 
of what these two million will gain by actual seeing. 

To produce this general impression, it is no use for the 
broadcaster to say: ‘‘ The Fair is wonderful—stupendous 
—marvellous—unbelievable ” : all these adjectives are used 
in daily life for far less important things and will produce 
little, if any, effect on the mind. He gives, therefore, a 
few figures and facts—fifteen miles of avenues—sixty miles 
of roads—the perisphere holding six thousand. No one 
wants to remember these figures ; they are simply a detail in 
building up a picture. Similarly, his accounts of various 
aspects of the Fair cannot possibly be all remembered by all 
the children, but all are necessary to preserve a balance. If 
the children’s sense of wonder has been aroused ; if they feel 
some admiration for this great effort of human intelligence 
and ingenuity, one general object has been attained. There 
is no need at this juncture to mention another—a better 
mutual understanding between Great Britain and the U.S.A. 
Teachers who do not think these aims sufficiently important, 
should refuse to take the broadcast. 

The radio talk, however, must do more than give a vague, 
general impression. It must arouse living interest in some 
train of thought which the children, with the aid of the 
teacher, can follow up after the talk. A subject like the 
World’s Fair must arouse many such trains; that is a 
difficulty inherent in the subject. It 1s for the teacher, who 
knows what will best link on to previous studies to choose 
which he would like to follow up with the class, and to plan 
accordingly. As each train of thought will be closely con- 
nected with something of importance in the present day in 
which the child’s interest has been aroused, the correct 
foundation will have been laid for individual intellectual 
effort by the various members of the class—which after 
all is a wide section of class-room work. 

The more obvious trains of thought were as follows : 


. History of Fairs. 

. Collective action by sixty nations. 

The wonders of science and the world of the future. 
The U.S.A. as a nation. 

Relations between Great Britain and the U.S.A. 


Clearly, after a few minutes’ general discussion of the talk 
as a whole, the teacher will decide which of these lines of 
thought are worth following up. Suppose he chooses the 
last. Two dates have been given—1215 and 1776, which 
ought to be familiar to a child of 14, and are coupled with 
a linking of Magna Carta and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which is probably a new idea. Obviously, he 
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can build from this a discussion and an inquiry into the 
relations between Great Britain and U.S.A., from a his- 
torical standpoint, leading to the question of friendship 
between these two nations to-day. But the class must do 
the work—under the expert guidance of the teacher. 

Let us take another example: The U.S.A. as a nation, 
of which we don’t know nearly enough. The Broadcaster, 
wishing to emphasize the variety of conditions across the 
great Continent, spoke as follows: ‘‘ There are at least six 
completely different types of scenery, and, in each of these, 
Americans have evolved quite separate ways of life—in the 
South-West, which looks like Arabia; in the North-West, 
which looks like Switzerland ; in Virginia, which looks like 
Surrey, and in the deep South, which could be Southern 
India. Let’s take that always romantic State, the State of 
Texas. Texas is about 800 miles wide and 300 miles long, 
and it is such a separate country that in the last one hundred 
years it has actually been under four flags.” Now the chil- 
dren cannot possibly be expected to remember all this. If 
they were intended to do so, it would be necessary to speak 
at perhaps twenty words a minute and allow them to take 
notes. But it was not the intention of the speaker that 
they should be able to reproduce all these facts ; he wished 
to produce a general effect, to give them an emotional 
understanding of the variety of geographical conditions in 
the U.S.A. Providing that he spoke slowly enough for 
them to get this general impression, he carried out his task 
successfully. Obviously, the duty of the teacher, if he 
wishes to follow up on tke geography of the U.S.A., is to 
recall that section of the talk, to get the children to mention 
any fact they may remember, and then to build up again 
in the children’s minds a clearer realization of the size of 
the U.S.A. and the variety of climates and occupations, 
probably by final reference to the text-book or to the atlas. 
The intellectual effort made by the class is the valuable 
part of the lesson. The broadcast talk has done its duty 
by arousing interest and putting the whole question of the 
geography of America ina new and striking form. Ofcourse, 
if the class had never studied the geography of America 
it would be absurd to employ the talk for this purpose. 

It is a matter of ordinary class-room experience that some 
boy or girl in a class will be able to recall, after judicious 
questioning, practically any point in a Broadcast talk. 
Not every child will recall everything, but somebody or other 
will be able to recall any desired sequence. For example, 
somebody is sure to remember the introduction—that the 
broadcaster had had no breakfast—getting up at 5.30 in 
New York to talk to the schools in England at 11.25. There 
would be no difficulty in using just this one point to open 
a revision lesson on physical geography. Others will 
remember, perhaps, one of the comparisons with climates of 
other countries or the symbolic exhibits of various states, 
“‘Oranges from Florida, cotton from Mississippi, maple 
syrup from Vermont, oil from California.” It would be 
ludicrously bad technique for a teacher to dictate such a 
list, but it would be sound educational practice to encourage 
pupils to make out such a list, either individually or col- 
lectively. The broadcast talk will have aroused their interest 
and shown them how closely this geography is connected 
with the world of to-day. The teacher is then given his 
opportunity to lead his pupils to an honest piece of intel- 
lectual effort, carried through with pleasure because it has 
meaning. 

There is no need to discuss in detail the methods to be 
adopted, if the teacher prefers to follow up one of the other 
trains of thought that might be suggested by this talk on 
the World’s Fair. The possibilities are endless; ‘‘ What 
would you show in the British Pavilion ? ’’ would be no bad 
subject for discussion follow-up work. Enough has been 
said to illustrate the educational theory that lies behind 
the series of talks entitled “ History in the Making ”. It 
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is intended for boys and girls about to leave school ; at that 
stage the barriers between History, Geography, English 
and ‘Current Affairs” are naturally weakened if not 
broken down altogether. The talks therefore do not fall into 
any very clearly defined category, and the call on the 
teacher’s skill in following-up is correspondingly heavy. 
A subject such as the World’s Fair must, by its very nature, 
make the task of selection especially diffcult—first, diff- 
cult for the broadcaster who has to choose what he will 
describe, and secondly difficult for the teacher, who must 
rapidly decide which train of thought out of the many 
presented, would be most valuable for his pupils to follow 
further. But his task will be far easier if he remembers 
that it is no more important for a child to remember all he 
hears than to remember all he eats. English Education 
has suffered too much in the past from over-emphasis on 
memorization, and it is of the utmost importance to ensure 
that Broadcasting, this new tool in the hands of the teacher, 
shall not have its edge blunted by employing it merely to 
impart information. Never use a chisel as a screwdriver ! 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 


N interesting development in literary broadcasts begins 

on September 3 in the Regional programme at 

5.40 p.m., when J. B. Priestley will read the first instalment 

of his new story, “ Let the People Sing,” which has been 

written in the first instance for broadcasting before publica- 

tion. The story deals with the life of these islands in every- 
day surroundings. 

The intensely interesting “ Iceberg ’’ will be revived on 
September 7, in the National programme. The programme 
tells the story of an iceberg from the time it breaks off from 
the ice wall far to the North until two years later, when it 
arises in the warmer southern waters, in the North Atlantic 
shipping lanes. In “ Iceberg ” listeners will hear how the 
patrol works and accompany a patrol vessel as she deals 
with the ice menace. 

On September 13 the first of a series of five talks on First 
Aid will be given by a London surgeon. The talks will be 
given at 6.30 p.m., and the remaining four will be heard on 
September 14, 16, 19 and 21. The first talk will outline the 
general principles of first aid ; the second deals with different 
types of wounds; the third with fractures and the fourth 
with burns and scalds. The fifth will be devoted to revision 
and answers to questions. Diagrams to illustrate these talks 
will be published in the Radio Times, and as the uses of the 
triangular bandage will be fully explained, listeners will 
find it more interesting if a large handkerchief is available 
on a table beside them. 

In September the series of Bible dramatizations called 
“ The Finest Stories in the World ” will be continued on the 
6th and 2oth. This month Barbara Burnham is responsible 
for the Bible stories. On September 6 it will be the story of 
Absalom, and on September 20 the story of Jonah. 

On September 6 a talk will be given on two modern 
Anglo-Welsh poets, Keidrych Rees and Dylan Thomas. On 
September 2 in the Regional programme, a trial for Witch- 
craft in the year 1682 will be produced by Francis Dillon. 
This has been arranged from the original depositions by 
E. W. Martin and will be given from the Bristol studios. 

Wales and Scotland, as well as the West Country, will be 
interested in the activities and significance of the Celtic 
Congress being held at Truro on September 11. The move- 
ment is a strong one and just how strong will be, perhaps, a 
surprise to some listeners. 

A radio version of The Ancient Mariner from Northern 
Ireland, on September 1, will be a broadcast worth listening 
to. It is arranged and produced by N. C. Hunter, with 
music especially written by the B.B.C. (Northern Ireland) 
music staff. The part of the Ancient Mariner will be played 
by James Hodgen, and Coleridge’s own narration will be 
spoken by Robin Duff. Two other voices will be used for the 
continuity when the voices of the Mariner and Coleridge 
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are silent. Hunter’s arrangement, therefore, 1s actually a 
dramatized version of the poem in which contrasted voices 
and music are used to throw into relief the colours and 
wizardry of the poet’s words. 

This month the Evening Institutes open again for the 
autumn session and on September 9, W. A. Brockington, 
Director of Education for Leicestershire, will talk of those 
in the Midlands. 

Another interesting educational broadcast, on the L.C.C. 
Anniversary, will be given from National on September 13, 
at 9.30 p.m. 

James R. Gregson, well-known Yorkshire playwright and 
actor, inaugurates a new series of Northern radio talks on 
September 2. Its title is ‘‘ Nicknames for Places,’’ and the 
opening instalment will deal with Yorkshire. Continuing 
the series ‘‘ Nicknames for Places ”, Ethel H. Rudkin will 
broadcast a talk about Lincolnshire nicknames in the 
Northern programme on September 8. Miss Rudkin is a 
well-known authority on Lincolnshire folklore. The third 
talk in the series will be given on September 12, and will 
deal with Lancashire nicknames. 

A series of twelve talks, ‘‘ The Artist in the Witness- Box ” 
will be given in the National programme on Monday evenings 
from October 2 next. The editor of the series will be Eric 
Newton, the distinguished art critic, whose previous series 
of broadcasts in 1935 was widely appreciated. He will 
bring to the microphone an “ intelligent layman ” who is 
bothered about this “ art-business ’’, but does not know 
how to tackle it. The series starts with an introductory 
talk between Eric Newton and the layman, following which 
three talks will discuss how the artist throughout the ages 
has been influenced by choice of subject, by the period in 
which he lived and by his race and environment. Two 
talks will deal with contemporary art, when the speakers 
will be A. K. Lawrence, R.A., W. Coldstream and N. Gabo, 
the second of these taking the form of a discussion with 
Eric Newton as Chairman. “ Art in Service ” will also be 
the subject of two talks. First, ‘‘ Architecture as the Mother 
of Arts ’’, when H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, last year’s President 
of the R.I.B.A., joins Mr. Newton, and second, “ Commercial 
Art ’’, when the speakers are J. Beddington and David Low. 
Another two talks will be devoted to considering past and 
present methods of keeping in touch with the public, when 
in conversation with Dr. T. Honeyman, Director of Glasgow 
Art Gallery, and Sir Kenneth Clark, Director of the National 
Gallery, Mr. Newton discusses the art dealer and galleries 
and patrons. The series concludes with the layman’s 
comments on the points made in the series and a summing 
up by the general editor. An illustrated pamphlet is being 
published (at 1s.) by the B.B.C. on September 18, and it is 
hoped that all those interested will obtain a copy before 
the first talk on October 2, as frequent reference will be 
made to it. 

The B.B.C. will, as usual, take up residence on the scene 
of the meetings of the British Association which will this 
year meet in the Training College at Dundee. On August 31 
a commentator will speak of the day’s discussion on 
“ Psychology and Films’’. On the following day Wing- 
Commander Cave-Brown-Cave will report on the presi- 
dential address of the engineering section, which will be on 
the subject of “ Aircraft ’’, including references to the 
Mayo composite aeroplane and refuelling in the air. On 
September 4 “ Pain ” will be discussed, and on the following 
day “ Physical Fitness ’’ will be the subject. The final 
subject on September 6 will be “ Nutrition ”. 


SLOW-BURNING FILMS 


HE Report of the Committee set up under the chair- 
manship of Viscount Stonehaven to consider and 
advise upon the position of slow-burning films under the 
Cinematograph Act (1909) (published by H.M. Stationery 
Office, 2d. net), will clear the air on the interpretation of 
the word “inflammable ” in section 1 of the Act. The 
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Committee found that the great majority of licensing 
authorities in England and Wales, and a considerable 
majority in Scotland, are now administering the Act on the 
view that slow-burning films do not come within it, observing 
that no practical difficulties are apparent in this policy. 

The Committee are satisfied that the risk of fire from 
slow-burning films is negligible, and that the risk of panic 
is very small. They recommend some simple precautions 
regarding secondary lighting, exits and the projection outfit, 
while not unanimous that these precautions should be made 
enforceable by law. They point out that exhibitions at 
which children are present should comply with the stipula- 
tions of the Children and Young Persons’ Acts regarding 
adult supervision, and add: 

** As regards exhibitions of films in the schools where 
children are under the control of teachers, we are all agreed 
that the safety arrangements may properly be left in the 
hands of the Education Authority or the School Authority 
concerned.”’ 

With one dissentient the Committee were content to 
leave the responsibility for the censorship of slow-burning 
films to those concerned with their production and 
exhibition. 

The Home Secretary and the Secretary of State for 
Scotland accept the recommendations of the Report 
generally and are in consultation with the associations of 
local authorities on the action to be taken. 


TYPEWRITERS FOR INFANTS 


WO of America’s leading psychologists, Dr. Ben D.Wood, 

of Columbia, and Dr. Frank Freeman, of Chicago, argue 

that we attempt to teach children to write at too early an 
age, before they can co-ordinate mental effort with the 
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physical operation of forming letters. So they prescribe 
that the introduction to writing should be through practice 
on the typewriter. With the co-operation of educational 
authorities, 2,100 typewriters have been distributed in 
thirty schools in eight towns far apart. For each school 
with typewriters there is a control school, where typewriters 
are not used. So far, over 14,000 children have been trained 
on the new principle, their ages ranging from 5 to 12. 
These ‘‘ writing ’’ lessons were looked forward to eagerly, 
pupils passing quickly from the “ hunt-and-peck ” stage, 
two-finger exercise, to touch of piano-fingering typing. 
During the first year experimental children in grade one, 
under 10, averaged a total of 3,000 written words per pupil, 
nearly half being hand-written ; children in the opposite 
number control schools averaged under 500 words per pupil. 
In grade two experimental children averaged 5,500 words ; 
the control chiJdren only 2,500 words. In the second grade 
experimental schools the handwriting was superior to that 
of the work in the control school. A remarkable fact is 
that the experimental children voluntarily did their arith- 
metic work on typewriters and made more rapid progress. 
Essay work, “‘ original creative composition,” also improved. 
Over go per cent of the teachers stated that the care of the 
machine, books, paper, &c., used with it, “ increased the 
sense of personal responsibility ’’; while over 75 per cent 
found that learning writing on the typewriter ‘‘ widened 
the child’s interests and understanding ” and “‘ gave greater 
opportunity for the exercise of the best of the child’s natural 
tendencies.” This is borne out by tests at the end of the 
first year, when it was found that the average percentage 
gains of the experimental children over control children 
were: Reading, 9; Literature, 14; Geography, 19; 
Spelling, 23; Language Usage, 30; Arithmetic, 31. The 
experiment is now in its fourth year and is being extended. 


MEETINGS OF EDUCATIONAL BODIES 


THE LINGIAD 


An International Gymnastic Festival 
By R. E. ROPER, M.A., M.Ed. 


O commemorate the centenary of the death of Per 
Henrik Ling, the International Ling Gymnastic 
Federation and the Swedish Gymnastic Association 
invited all the countries in the world considered as interested 
in physical education to take part in this Festival in 
Stockholm. In the first three days displays of practical 
work by 7,310 gymnasts drew more than 70,000 spectators 
to the Stadium: during the next week a Congress, in which 
1,250 delegates from thirty-seven nations took part, dis- 
cussed the theoretical aspects of the subject and its 
organization, and saw demonstrations of various systems. 

The word “gymnastic” needs an explanation. In 
ancient Greece it meant movement in the minimum of 
clothes : music and gymnastics together made up education. 
It was this forgotten ideal which Ling set out to revive, 
and which inspired the Lingiad. The Congress for Physical 
Education was called together in the name of gymnastics, 
which the President of the Board of Education of Sweden 
defined as ‘‘ the actual backbone of the physical education 
of the school ’’, fundamentally thought-out and systemati- 
cally arranged groups of bodily movements, a general 
education through movement on which are based the special 
activities of games and sports. 

Ling’s experiments, which he prayed might be gradually 
extended and improved by future doctors and teachers, 
aimed at founding not a ready-made system of exercises 
for everybody but a science of movement built on the laws 
of the human organism. As the President of the Inter- 
national Ling Gymnastic Federation pointed out, education 
by means of bodily exercises differs in different countries, 


even in various tracts of the same land: it has psychical 
and national characteristics which must be turned to 
account if it is to become a branch of the tree which is 
called national education. The various mental and spiritual 
climates represented at the Lingiad certainly showed a 
variety of products. Yet, with very few exceptions, theory 
and practice also showed traces of a common origin in the 
genius of “ the father of Swedish gymnastics ’’, and it was 
fascinating to try to trace the causes of their difference. 
As a student of movement Ling analysed movements. 
Lift your arm sideways and upward: there is a starting 
position when it hangs by your side, a middle position 
when it is level (this is where you turn your hand), an end 
position when it is raised upward. Old-fashioned teachers 
take these artificial] distinctions literally, and go from 
position to position with a snap, and a sharp command. 
Others say there are not three movements, but one, and 
this one should be done as a whole. Here you have the 
quarrel between jerks and rhythm. Some Swedish teams 
had the old mechanical “smartness ’’—always in a group 
of men or youths : for women a different ideal has crept in. 
‘ Grace for women, strength for men ” is a slogan which 
depends not on the science of movement but on your 
prejudice as to what a man or a woman should be. With 
few exceptions this sex distinction marked the Lingiad as 
a whole. An honest study of movement in which science 
counted for more than prejudice would show that, where 
boys and men are taught to snatch their limbs into position 
by muscular effort, women make a more natural use of the 
force of gravity. Boys and men could do this if they tried, 
could be as graceful as animals or as savages or as women— 
but for a preconceived ideal of ‘‘strength’’. ‘‘ Grace for 
women ” showed its worst results in the Esthonian élite 
team, a splendidly built set of women with a magnificent 
walk, whose gymnastics aimed solely at rhythm and ended 
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in a set of writhing passages between positions which might 
have been designed by an art-photographer in search of 
striking pictures for the Press. The human being was 
sacrificed to the system. 

The Scottish men’s team showed consistent Ling gym- 
nastics, scientifically arranged, scrupulously and excellently 
performed. English women’s teams were equally consistent. 
That of the Ling Physical Education Association was 
described in the Stockholm Press as follows: ‘‘ more of 
Ling in this programme than in previous ones: truly one 
of the best women’s teams during the Lingiad ’’. Scottish 
women were highly approved. The work of the Women’s 
League of Health and Beauty was well received, but 
considered lacking in scientific basis. A men’s team from 
Wales deeply impressed the spectators. Gymnastically, the 
women’s teams from Great Britain were better than the 
men. 

Germany sent 500 men, 500 women and a large group of 
small children, with many relatives and friends, on a great 
liner, which they used as their hotel. Their work in the 
Stadium was impressive, exactly patterned against the 
background of green, a demonstration of beauty and 
strength, and of something else—massed humanity. The 
men marched in such close order that they could neither 
step out nor swing their arms. They next ran round the 
Stadium track till they streamed with sweat, and were then 
made to sit, knees bent, hands clasped over their skins, 
moving only their heads, for some fifteen minutes, closely 
packed, red flesh, white shorts, while the women worked 
and the dew began to fall. Massemensch. All this to the 
menacing sound of a drum which was more African than 
Aryan. Herr Medau’s group of women were better seen in 
the indoor displays, graceful, strong, supple, rhythmic, 
artistic. Herr Medau is both musician and artist, and a 
first-class showman. But, he says, “‘ since the nation as a 
whole has replaced the idea of the citizen as an individual, 
the teacher of physical education has to fulfil an ever- 
increasing political task. In this sense German gymnastics 
is political gymnastics ’’. Here the individual is not 
sacrificed to the system, but both system and individual to 
politics. This may damage the individual, but must be the 
death of art, and gymnastics is an art as well as a science. 

The Hungarian men, under the benevolent direction of 
Professor Kmétyko, of the Royal College of Physical 
Exercise in Budapest, were quite priceless. As gymnastics 
their work was sound. But they also sang, marched 
ceremonially like cocks in a farmyard, swung on ropes like 
monkeys, jumped over high vaults like tigers, and after 
squatting in a circle and making suitable noises suddenly 
became frogs jumping over each other, slowly, deliberately, 
really frogs (this is a hard exercise). Excellent gymnastics, 
and still better circus. 

Polish girls and youths were beyond praise. The 
polonaise danced by the girls, adapted as a part of their 
gymnastic lesson, was a rare piece of antique jewellery. The 
youths were supple, straight and nowhere overdeveloped. 
Their programme was based on the needs of their age: 
youths are not really strong at eighteen. But timing and 
control were perfect. In a dive over apparatus, each vault 
seemed like a photograph of the leader, so identical did all 
appear. 

On the final evening of the Congress a team of young 
men gave a display of gymnastic strength, old-fashioned, 
muscular, to abrupt commands. Two movements won 
special applause, lying backward across a beam and rolling 
down head first to land on the feet, and a swallow dive 
across a box: both “strong ” exercises, very well done. 
Last of all came the Sofiaflickor, elementary school girls 
from Stockholm, just back from showing their work at the 
New York Exhibition. They had studied Ling gymnastics 
under Fru Carlquist, on the principle of ‘‘ the least possible 
tension ’’, using only the necessary muscles. They, too, lay 
backward across a beam, fell head first, turned and landed 
beautifully : did the same kind of swallow dive as the young 
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men, perfectly—girls of 14. It was a privilege to see the 
bubble of “ strength ” pricked with the pin of scientific 
study. There is still much to be learned about gravity as 
an aid to movement. Among 7,310 gymnasts, the pick of 
thirty-seven nations, beautifully built, splendidly taught. 
it is not easy to choose the best; but as an example of 
practical gymnastics based on the laws of the human 
organism I saw nothing in the whole Lingiad which bettered 
the performance of these girls from a Stockholm Primary 
School. 


BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


EVERAL matters of educational interest were raised 

during the proceedings of the Annual Representative 
Meeting of the British Medical Association and the subse- 
quent meetings of Scientific Sections, which were held in 
Aberdeen between July 21 and July 28. 

During the discussion on methods for ensuring a purer 
supply of milk, the Representative Body agreed that 
doctors should be asked to help inform their patients of the 
medical case for the pasteurization of milk. It was pointed 
out that the Milk Bill, now before the House of Commons, 
the main purpose of which was to ensure by way of subsidy 
that more and cheaper milk would be available for expectant 
mothers, pre-school children, and school children, contained 
no reference to “‘ pasteurization ’’ or “‘ pasteurized milk ”. 

A Liverpool representative stated that in his city all 
milk supplied in the Cheap-Milk-for-Schools scheme was 
pasteurized. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF DIPHTHERIA IMMUNIZATION 


The gravity of the situation in those parts of the country 
where only a small percentage of the child population had 
been immunized against diphtheria was emphasized. It 
was decided, with unanimous approval of the Representative 
Body, that active steps should be taken by the Association 
in support of propaganda to press the general acceptance 
by the public of diphtheria immunization and for the further 
establishment of diphtheria immunization schemes. It was 
pointed out that in London only between 5 and 6 per cent 
of the children were actively protected. It was feared that 
if wholesale evacuation of school children in war time ever 
took place, severe epidemics might occur. 

It was shown that in New York the disease had been 
practically stamped out among school children owing to 
extensive provision for immunization, while in Guernsey an 
Act had been passed for the compulsory immunization of 
children in that island. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 


In his address to one of the Scientific Sections, Professor 
H. A. Harris, Cambridge University, said that physical 
training should involve something distinct from regimenta- 
tion and should aim at the cultivation of the maximum 
efficiency consonant with the neuro-muscular equipment of 
the individual. He emphasized how essential it was to 
ascertain if boys and girls were being submitted to as 
extensive and unproductive a course in physical training 
as that to which they had been subjected in Latin and 
French. 

He mentioned that it was an impossible and unnecessary 
task to make children conform to a standard rate of growth, 
to attain a standard developmental pattern or a standard 
physical performance test in terms of age. Children were 
parts of the group in which they lived, but they were also 
individuals who had a right to develop at their own pace. 


NUTRITION IN SCHOOLS 


In his presidential address Dr. Thomas Fraser, Aberdeen, 
declared that in the schools little was taught about nutrition, 
and what was taught was mostly out of date. His view 
was that there should be a sustained campaign of propaganda 
on the subject, with the weight of the Government behind 
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it. Local reports on the condition of the teeth of school 
children in country districts revealed a sad deterioration in 
a most important factor in healthy nutrition. 

Addressing the Section of Medicine Sir John Ledingham, 
Director of the Lister Institute, mentioned the fact that 
whooping cough was the worst killing disease in childhood 
after diphtheria. He expressed the hope that it might be 
possible to combine some form of immunization for whooping 
cough and diphtheria. , 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Dr. Douglas Guthrie, Edinburgh, offered a useful hint to 
school teachers. ‘‘ If children ’’, he said, “ were taught to 
blow their noses—not using a handkerchief as a clamp but 
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as a receptacle—there would be fewer cases of sinusitis. 
They do not know how to blow their noses naturally.” 

The Association is to consider suggestions that a Com- 
mittee of medical film censors should be appointed, who 
would view and pass films which would form the nucleus 
of a film library available to the whole profession. 

In presenting the report of the Science Committee, 
Sir Ewen Maclean pointed out that an expert committee 
had unanimously expressed the view that the scholarships 
of the Association serve a very useful purpose and strongly 
recommended that they should be continued. Scholarship 
holders in the past had expressed their indebtedness to the 
Association for those scholarships which in many cases had 
been the means of opening the door to a scientific career. 


TOPICS AND EVENTS 


Nursing Courses in Schools.—In Circular 1471 the 
Board of Education explain the arrangements which they 
have made in co-operation with the General Nursing 
Council for courses in secondary schools and technical 
schools for girls who wish to enter the nursing profession. 
The scheme follows upon a revision of the Rules of the 
Council under which the first part of the Preliminary 
Examination may be taken before entering hospital, 
provided that the candidate has followed an approved 
course of instruction at school. The subjects of this part 
of the examination are anatomy, physiology and hygiene. 
In view of the serious shortage of nurses, the Board of 
Education hope that many schools will find it possible to 
establish pre-nursing courses of a type which they can 
recommend to the General Nursing Council for approval. 
In a report published some months ago the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee on Nursing Services pointed out that 
the number of probationers required annually was 12,000. 
This figure is much in excess of the possible supply of entrants 
from secondary schools. The Circular, therefore, follows 
the report in recommending that in addition to courses in 
secondary schools there should be evening courses in 
technical schools which can be taken by girls and young 
women already in employment. There may also be whole- 
time day courses in technical schools for girls and young 
women who have left school and are not employed or can 
afford to leave theiremployment. The circular recommends 
that the instruction in anatomy, physiology and hygiene 
should either be given by medical practitioners or science 
teachers, and local education authorities are urged to 
provide courses for science teachers who are not already 
qualified to give instruction in these subjects. While it 
will still be possible to take the whole of the Preliminary 
Examination after entering hospital without taking a 
pre-nursing course at school, it is expected that the new 
arrangements will gradually become the normal route to 
the nursing profession. The schools have already shown 
considerable interest in the scheme, which seems likely to 
attract many suitable recruits. 


Evacuation.—A double shift system for reception areas, 
in which each child would be able to attend school for half 
a day, is envisaged by the Kent Education Committee in a 
pamphlet sent to parents of secondary school children. 
The pamphlet states that, if an emergency is declared, all 
schools will be closed probably for about a week or a fort- 
night, “ although it is impossible to say in advance just 
how long it will be before they can be opened again ” 
The latest Circular (1841) on the subject from the Ministry 
of Health, and its enclosure (Ev. 5) give additional informa- 
tion on billeting arrangements, maternity homes, hospital 
provision, notification of addresses, preservation of identity 
and other aspects. The returns of those already registered 
from the priority classes in evacuable areas “‘ show some- 


what striking variations as between district and district, 


and between group and group, and it appears from a 


general study of these figures that the advantages of 
evacuation and the importance of registration have not 
yet been sufficiently appreciated in every area’’. The 
Minister urges every authority to take action to see that 
the advantages to be derived from evacuation are fully 
appreciated, and suggests house-to-house canvassing in the 
evening when both parents are available. It is suggested 
that the organizing of communal meals should be discussed 
between the local authority, the Local Education Authority 
and voluntary organizations such as Women’s Voluntary 
Services. Where school canteens exist, it may be possible 
to provide midday meals for the billeted children by these 
arrangements or extensions of them. The London County 
Council is asking for 3,000 more volunteers to offer one or 
more days’ assistance in the evacuation of schoolchildren. 
Such volunteers can either act as escort to a party from its 
assembly point to the London station or give the further 
help of accompanying the party into the reception area, 
when the helpers would be free to return to London. In 
the latter case they will be provided with railway vouchers. 
It suggested that business firms might be able to release 
members of their staffs for such a task. Among the areas 
particularly needing volunteers are Battersea, Hackney, 
Poplar, Stepney and Woolwich, but helpers need not 
necessarily come from these areas. Enrolment cards and 
particulars are obtainable from The Education Officer, 
The County Hall, S.E. 1. 


Billeting in Brief.—Sir Frederick Mander and Brigadier 
Browne, of the Save the Children Committee, have sum- 
marized in convenient form the information, advice and 
instructions issued by Government Departments and 
organizations interested in the evacuation of children in 
war-time. The pamphlet, which can be obtained from the 
Save the Children Fund, 20 Gordon Square, W.C. 1., price 
24d. post free, includes some suggestions for feeding and a 
list of specimen menus. 


Clothing and Footwear.—An appeal has been made 
by the Chairman of the Education Committee of the London 
County Council for help in establishing a stock of outer 
clothing and footwear for the use of children in the event 
of evacuation during a national emergency. There are 
many children who do not possess a mackintosh or a stout 
pair of shoes, and, to help meet such deficiencies, the L.C.C. 
appeals for mackintoshes, coats, shoes or similar articles 
which children have grown out of to be sent to room B.55, 
The County Hall, London, S.E.1. 


British Institute of Adult Education.—The eight- 
eenth Annual Conference will be held at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, from September r5th to 18th. In the words 
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of the advance programme this conference ‘ will discuss 
one of the principal factors upon which the vigour and 
stability of democracy depend—the quality of public 
opinion ; and it will consider particularly the part which 
adult education, in the widest sense, can play in developing 
a public opinion which is enlightened, instructed and panic- 
proof.” Speakers at the six sessions include Prof. Gilbert 
Murray, Prof. L. M. Fraser, Mrs. Clara Rackham, K. 
Zilliacus, J. Hampden Jackson, John Grierson, Gerald 
Barry and Prof. Ernest Barker. Special features include 
a programme of documentary films and a lecture on the 
history and architecture of Cambridge. Application forms 
may be had from the Secretary, British Institute of Adult 
Education, 29 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 


Presentation of Portrait to Sir Percy Nunn.—With 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University in the chair a 
pleasant gathering of friends of Sir Percy Nunn took place 
recently at the Institute of Education, to present him 
with his portrait, painted last summer when he was home 
from Madeira, by Henry Lamb. Miss Punnett, in making 
the presentation, spoke of the high esteem in which he was 
held by everyone connected with education and of the 
influence which he had had in all sorts of ways. 
Mr. Fairgrieve presented Sir Percy with a volume which 
purported to contain the signatures of the donors but which, 
in fact, was blank ; it was explained that the list was being 
kept open a little longer to allow further additions of those 
who might still desire to add their names. Sir Percy 
replied in a witty speech and in turn handed over the 
portrait to the Institute to hang in the entrance hall. The 
Director accepted the portrait but complained that his 
predecessor had bequeathed to him a great amount of 
trouble ; he had started so many enterprises that unusual 
difficulties were being encountered by their continued 
growth. 


Photography.—The Annual Three-Day Exhibition of 
Students’ Work at the Polytechnic School of Photography 
was opened on July 15th by Colonel F. W. Evatt, Deputy 
Chairman of Ilford Ltd. The school, which was founded 
over fifty years ago, when the dry-plate process was just 
beginning to make headway, has certainly made good its 
claim to train photographers of professional standard ; 
indeed, one of the most interesting sections of the exhibition 
was that devoted to commercial photography, where sound 
technique and imaginative treatment were combined in the 
cause of salesmanship. The portraiture section, surprisingly 
enough, was not nearly so stimulating. Some of the 
masculine studies, however, were interesting among the 
array of svelte young ladies. The handling of “ light and 
shade ” in the architectural section was particularly good, 
and some of the studies of Cambridge were extremely 
pleasing. In the Pictorial Section were one or two symbolic 
studies—one effective grouping being that of a skull, a 
newspaper “scare,” and some scattered coins. 

Visitors to the school during term would be welcome. 


Students and Military Training.—Details have now 
been made available by the Ministry of Labour of the 
arrangements for postponing or anticipating military 
training covering both full-time and part-time students 
in Universities, Training Colleges, Technical Schools and 
other recognized institutions. Full-time students who are 
now in attendance or who will be admitted in 1939 may, 
if they so desire, postpone their training until after their 
course of study, while students to be admitted after 1939 
may postpone or anticipate their training, subject to a 
review of the whole position by the Minister of Labour in 
June 1940. Application for postponement, which should 
not be made until the student is called upon to register 
under the Act, will, if granted, cover a period of one year 
only, at the expiry of which a further application and 
certification will be necessary. Applications for anticipation 
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of service should be made a clear twelve months in advance 
of the date by which the student wishes to be free to enter 
a particular educational institution. Military training 
cannot be begun before the age of 174, and a recommendation 
that anticipation should not be allowed to students under 
18 years of age on January Ist of the year in which they 
wish to take their military training has been made from a 
conference representing Vice-Chancellors of universities and 
headmasters. » This will be borne in mind by the Minister 
when applications are considered. Special consideration 
will be given to the cases of part-time students in advanced 
courses preparing for Higher National Certificates or for 
other recognized qualifications of a high standard, but such 
students, unlike full-time students, will not do their 
training at a particular period of the year. Part-time 
students may anticipate their liability for military training, 
provided they can show a reason for their desire. Should 
they wish to postpone their training, their applications 
should be made within fourteen days of registration, and 
will be referred to the Military Training (Hardship) 
Committee for decision. It should be pointed out that the 
above decisions do not preclude any student from taking 
his military training at the normal time. 


Staggering the Nation’s Play Hours.—The results of 
many months’ inquiry into the practicability and costs 
of the floodlighting of playing fields and sports grounds are 
embodied in the floodlighting report issued by the National 
Fitness Council for England and Wales, and published by 
H.M.S.O., price 2d. This report has been circulated to the 
1,641 local authorities, the twenty-two Area Fitness Com- 
mittees and many voluntary organizations in England and 
Wales. It summarises the position, with semi-technical 
information and illustrations, for the benefit of those bodies 
who have the power to install the floodlighting equipment, 
but who desire more knowledge of what is involved. Gas 
and electricity are given as the two types of illuminant and 
in dealing with costs the memorandum gives several actual 
examples of tried and tested installations of both types 
which have been in use for a considerable period. Readers 
are warned against making comparisons between the 
relative costs of gas and electricity in the case of apparently 
similar schemes, for investigation has shown that no standard 
cost per unit of area can be arrived at, as there is considerable 
divergence in cost for different kinds and types of 
playground. As a general guide it may be said that the 
cost of providing adequate general lighting for a playground 
or a playing field the size of the average football pitch, on 
the assumption that a gas main is adjacent, would be in 
the region of £230 and the cost of gas consumed would be 
approximately 1s. an hour with gas at 9d. a therm. The 
Grants Committee of the National Fitness Council for 
England and Wales are prepared to consider applications 
for grant in aid of the capital cost of installations. In this 
connexion the Board of Education has recently approved 
a grant of £1,250 to the London County Council for the 
installation of floodlighting for dry playgrounds at a number 
of open spaces in North-East, East and South-East London. 


Physical Training Instructor-Leaders.—The National 
Fitness Council for England and Wales has issued, 
in revised form, the memorandum issued in 1937, which 
deals with the provision of full-time instructor-leaders in 
physical training. Like the previous memorandum, the 
memorandum brings to a focus several important points on 
this subject made in memoranda and circulars issued by the 
Board of Education and the Ministry of Health, &c., and 
reiterates that the successful establishment of physical 
training and recreation for those who have left school must 
be largely dependent on the provision of instruction of a 
high standard. It emphasizes that such a standard will 
be reached only by the provision of instructor-leaders who 
have themselves received adequate training in modern 
methods. In the memorandum, the hope is expressed that, 
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Nelson’s School Shakespeare 


This famous edition of the plays is planned with one 
simple aim : to make the reading and understanding of 


them as easy and straightforward as possible. 


Textual footnotes provide a glossary of difficult and 
obsolete terms ; introductory chapters give a clear 
exposition of the historical setting and the costume of 
the characters. There are plenty of suggestions for 
further study, discussing the place of each play in the 
poet’s career, with acting hints, and a set of exercises, 
both for older and younger students, serving to develop 


an intelligent appreciation of the play. 


Light line drawings show the clothes and surroundings 
of the time, as well as unfamiliar objects mentioned in 
the text. The pupil is thus presented with a picture of 
the period and an imaginative background which will 


render the reading of the play doubly valuable. ° 


Nineteen volumes, bound in quarter cloth. 10d. each 


GENERAL EDITOR : 
Dr. RICHARD WILSON 


Text Editors : SIR HENRY NEWBOLT, JOHN HAMPDEN, EVELYN 
SMITH, and A. J. J. RATCLIFF 
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through the National College of Physical Education, which 
is to be established, and for which a site has already been 
secured in Surrey, and by other means, the number of such 
fully trained leaders will be increased. It cannot, however, 
be expected that men and women will be willing to under- 
take the necessary training unless there is reasonable 
opportunity for them to obtain full-time employment as a 
result; and the memorandum again points out that the 
Board of Education is prepared, on the recommendation 
of the Grants Committee of the National Fitness Council, 
to increase the usual grant of 50 per cent to a local education 
authority for higher education to 75 per cent of the salary 
payable, and to make a similar grant of 75 per cent to a 
voluntary organization. The memorandum gives guidance 
and procedure for local education authorities and voluntary 
organizations in the matter of application for this special 
grant. 


Acting and Dramatic Production.—The Autumn 
Term of the Sunday Course of the Art of Acting and Dramatic 
Production, organized by Citizen House, Bath, will open 
at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, on October 8, 1939. 
Particulars of this course were given in our February 
number, page 94. Readers are again invited to attend the 
Inaugural Meeting at the Everyman Theatre on Sunday, 
October 8, at 2.30 p.m. Application for invitation tickets 
should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Little Theatre, 
Citizen House, Bath, and a stamped addressed envelope 
enclosed. 


Morley College.—This college aims at giving working 
men and women an opportunity of studying in the evenings 
subjects in which they are interested—not for examination 
purposes—but for their own sakes. During the autumn 
term, which begins on September 18th, in addition to the 
classes on a large variety of subjects, special courses are 
being arranged for social workers in such subjects as The 
Social Services, Problems of Family Life, Child Psychology, 
Industrial Regulation, Public Administration, Economics 
and Social and Political Theory. Public Lectures will be 
given on Tuesday evenings on the general theme of Living 
London. A new feature of the College will be the dramatic 
school to be opened this session. The purpose of the school 
is to equip students with a working knowledge of the art 
of the theatre, and to train them as actors and technicians. 
The course is planned to cover two years. 


Certificate in Natural History.—The University of 
London has published the regulations for its new certificate 
for “ Proficiency in Natural History ’’. The curriculum is 
designed for teachers and will testify practical knowledge 
for the teaching of children to the age of 15. Candidates 
must hold a recognized Teacher’s Certificate and show 
adequate practical experience in teaching and evidence of 
having attended a suitable course of study. The syllabus 
covers a wide biological range. 


Regulations for the School Certificate-—The Uni- 
versity of London and the Joint Matriculation Board (for 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield and Birmingham), 
have published the regulations for School Certificates. The 
Joint Board announce that “although the Matriculation 
Certificate will no longer be available, the privileges granted 
by other universities, professional bodies, etc., to holders 
of School Certificates and Higher School Certificates issued 
by the Board, will not be affected by the abolition of the 
Matriculation Certificate.” 


Scholarships in Science.—Form 31a U (1940) issued 
by the Board of Education gives particulars of the Royal 
Scholarships and Studentships in Science and Whitworth 
Scholarships in Mechanical Engineering, the examination 
for which will be held towards the end of April, 1940. 


Soviet Education.—An Exhibition of Soviet Education 
is being organized by the Society of Cultural Relations 
with the U.S.S.R. at the Institute of Education, University 
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of London. The Soviet Ambassador will open the Exhibi- 
tion on September 9g, and it will remain open until Septem- 
ber 28. It will cover the whole field of Soviet education, 
from pre-school age to the university, as well as adult 
education. Among those who have consented to become 
patrons are the President of the Board of Education, 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board, and the 
Principal of London University. 


Nutrition of Children.—A pamphlet with this title 
published by the Priory Press, Cardiff (10s. per 100) reprints 
the address given by Mr. E. Williams, the Chairman of the 
South Wales Children’s Minimum Council. He maintains 
that the children in those areas of South Wales where 
unemployment has been rampant for years are much below 
standard in height and weight on account of prolonged 
underfeeding. He supplies some illuminating statistics in 
support of his views, and endorses the opinion of the late 
Dr. M’Gonigle of Stockton-on-Tees that defective nutrition 
is due mainly to underfeeding, which is caused by poverty. 


Faraday House.—The Jubilee dinner of Faraday House 
Old Students’ Association, originally announced for October 
27th, will be held instead on October zoth, at the Savoy. 


World Federation of Education Associations.—It is 
news when teachers can charter a large passenger liner fora 
goodwill cruise of 15,000 miles to fifteen Latin-American 
ports and a conference of the World Federation of Education 
Associations. This actually took place this summer when 
750 teachers sailed from New York on July 6th aboard the 
s.s. Rotterdam, and returned to New York August 28th. 
It was such an impressive performance that we believe the 
teaching profession as a whole will be interested in learning 
more about the World Federation of Education Associations. 
A pamphlet giving the history, aims, and objectives of the 
organization may be had from the office of the Secretary 
General, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Electrical Housecraft for Teachers.—The tenth Certif- 
cate Examination for Domestic Science and Science Teachers 
of the Electrical Association for Women, was held on 
June 24 at various Centres throughout the country. 
Sixty-seven candidates sat for the Examination and of 
these forty-six were successful, two obtaining Distinction. 
For the first time a man entered for this examination and 
was among the successful candidates. The total number 
of holders of the Certificate is now 586. The Winter 
Examination will be held on Saturday, January 13, 1940, 
and the final date for receiving entries is 8th December. 


Geffrye Museum.—The Geffrye Museum buildings were 
formerly almshouses belonging to the Ironmongers’ 
Company. In 1910, the buildings and gardens were acquired 
by the London County Council, and, three years later, the 
Council converted the old buildings into a museum of 
woodwork and furniture for the benefit of the cabinet- 
makers and woodworkers of Shoreditch. Since 1935 a 
scheme of re-organisation has been carried out, as part of 
the Council’s educational policy to increase the museum's 
attractiveness to the visitor and its value to schools, without 
sacrificing its usefulness to the craftsmen and furniture 
expert. It was decided to regroup the exhibits to form a 
series of period rooms in chronological order from 1600 to 
the present day. It is hoped in time to complete the series 
with a small collection of modern furniture of the best 
type, and to represent the period before 1600 with dioramas 
founded on illustrations from early manuscripts. The 
Gefirye has acquired the character of a folk museum where 
visitors, especially school children, have an opportunity of 
gaining an impression of everyday life in earlier ages. A 
revised handbook has been prepared, giving a detailed 
description with full-page illustrations of the contents of 
the period rooms, together with an appendix containing 
notes on the history of furniture for students interested in 
the more technical and historical aspects of the museum's 
collection. It is hoped that visitors will find the handbook 
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GUYS HOSPITAL 
DENTAL SCHOOL 


Provides the full curriculum for the B.D.S. 
Degree of the University of London and for 
Diplomas in Dental Surgery. The Departments 
of Dental Prosthetics and Conservative Dental 
Surgery are under the direction of whole-time 
University Professors. Dental Students attend 


separate classes in ‘‘ General Subjects ” (Chemistry, 
Physics, Biology, Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, 
Medicine and Surgery) in the Medical School 
and so are able to complete the whole of their 
professional training within the Hospital. 


Special 
programmes of work are arranged for students 
who desire to obtain a medical as well as dental 
qualification. 

The number of patients is unlimited, and there 
is ample scope for clinical work. 

Special facilities are available for students who 
have not yet completed their examinations in 
Chemistry, Physics and Biology. 

There are vacancies for October, 1939, for 1st 
B.D.S. and Pre-medical Students, and also for 
students who are eligible to commence the first 
year of dental study proper. 

Prospectus and full information may be obtained on 
application to THE DEAN, Guys Hospital Medical 
School, London Bridge, S.E.1. 
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The Royal Dental Hospital of London 


SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Men and Women Students are admitted for the Curriculum 
for the B.D.S. Degree and the L.D.S. Diploma in 
October, January and May. 


HOSPITAL PRACTICE. The School is furnished 
with modern equipment, and the Clinic of the 
Hospital is unrivalled. Students may attend the 
operations in the In-Patient Department, and 
chair-side instruction is given in Advanced Operative 
Technique and Orthodontics. 


DENTAL PROSTHETICS. The 
oratory is a spacious and full 
ment, under the direction o 
Prosthetics. 


HOUSE APPOINTMENTS. Six Senior House 
Surgeons and eighteen ordinary House Surgeons 
are appointed every year. 

POST-GRADUATE INSTRUCTION. Instruction can 
be arranged in all branches of Dental Surgery. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. A number of Scholarships, Bursaries 
and Prizes are awarded annually, including eight open 
Scholarships ranging up to £50 per annum. 


Mechanical Lab- 


equipped depart- 
the Lecturer in 


Write for further particulars and School Calendar to 
THE DEAN. 


5,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT'S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on oe t of 
Post Card addressed to Trinity Street, Huddersfi 


400 Pages. 5ist Edition. Price 3/6, 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


THE ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 

The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 

Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C, are included. 1,000,000 copies 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.O. 4 


THE STUDENT'S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


and 
Commercial Correspondence. 
By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Nineteenth Edition. 420 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial] 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated, and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 
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a useful guide to the museum’s exhibits and a valuable 
source of information. 


Road Safety.—In an effort to reduce the numbers of 
children killed on the roads, the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment, with the concurrence of the Ministry of Transport, 
has issued a Memorandum on Road Safety among School 
Children for the guidance of teachers. The memorandum 
points out that one-fifth of all the pedestrians killed on the 
roads are children over 5 and under 15 years of age; one- 
fifth of the pedal cyclists killed are children over 6 and under 
16 years of age; and one-third of the child pedestrians 
kiJled are under the age of 5 years. Attention is directed 
to the specially favourable position of teachers for giving 
instruction and training to children in methods of road 
safety. Road safety, the memorandum states, may be 
defined as the ability to do the right thing on the road at 
the right moment. Various forms of instruction suitable 
for children in infant departments, junior departments, 
senior departments and post-primary departments of schools 
are indicated in the memorandum. The form of instruction 
wil] therefore normally be adapted to the stage of develop- 
ment reached by children. 


Safety First.—The L.C.C. Education Committee at 
least cannot be blamed for any accidents to elementary 
school-children during the summer holidays. In addition 
to the periodical ‘‘ Safety First” lessons, the children 
received at the end of term a formidable list of cautions, 
both for their own safety, as in the case of entering moored 
boats or eating plants, and for that of others, such as 
breaking milk bottles. The final piece of advice was to 
speak to a policeman or park attendant in case of trouble. 
Kite flying might seem at first not to be a dangerous 
pastime, but the National Safety First Association calls 
our attention to the risk occasioned by the increasing 
number of electric pylons. A man was electrocuted 
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recently when his kite, flown from a string with a steel 
core, fouled an overhead cable. Children have frequently 
climbed or attempted to climb pylons to recover their 
kites which are caught on the cables. The Association 
rightly holds that children should not be allowed to fly 
kites near overhead wires. 


East London Education Councll.—This Council, which 
was formed in July, 1938, as the outcome of a Confer- 
ence on “Education for the People’s Children’’, has 
now issued its first year’s report. During the year a 
memorandum was adopted on the subject of the extension 
of the school age and exemptions. The memorandum urges 
adequate provision for children who remain at school, 
including the granting of maintenance allowances and 
supply of school meals for the children of 14 to 15 years. 
It states that arrangements should be made to secure the 
greatest possible benefit for those pupils who remain at 
school for the extra year. Head teachers of a senior 
department should be in a position to allocate at least one 
member of the staff to the “ leavers’ class ”, and in no 
circumstances should such a class exceed thirty in number. 
The memorandum calls upon the L.C.C. to make generous 
allowances for equipment, to enable the children over 14 
years of age “ to realize their dignity ”. A special reference 
library is required for each senior department, which 
would help in vocational guidance. As regards those 
children who wish to leave, the memorandum states that it 
is the duty of the Education Authority to satisfy them- 
selves that the employment offered is beneficial to the 
individual child and not to the parent or employer, and it 
suggests methods by which this can be secured. Apart 
from representatives of teachers from the East London 
(N.U.T.) Association, the East London Education Council 
has ninety-four delegates from fifty-two groups. The 
secretary is Mr. T. E. Newell, 46 Fencepiece Road, Ilford. 
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THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS—TWO REPORTS 


By T. RAYMONT, M.A. 


“THE general case for the training of the teacher may 

may fairly be said to have been established ; but 
the term teacher is of wide connotation. Thus the 
Royal Society of Teachers includes in its membership 
teachers in institutions of many kinds, from the nursery 
school to the university. It has sometimes been said 
that the need of training for a teacher is in inverse 
proportion to the age of the persons he proposes to 
teach. The need is greatest in the nursery school ; it is 
nearly as great in the junior school, beyond which point 
we begin to be not quite so sure. Does the need reach 
vanishing point in the case of the university lecturer ? 
It used to be thought rather rude to ask such a question ; 
but other times, other manners, and we now hear 
shouted from the house-tops “the bitter experience 
of many generations of university students who have 
suffered at the hands of scholarly gentlemen devoid of 
any capacity as lecturers or tutors ”. Probably most of 
the students regarded the position not as a bitter 
experience but as a huge joke. Seriously, however, why 
a man should need some preparation for facing a group 
of adolescents in a secondary school, but not for facing 
a horde of noisy undergraduates just freed from the 
restraints of school, can never have been clear to anybody. 
Perhaps the latter situation ought no longer to arise. 
But that is another story. 

In a general way, however, and with exceptions that 
seem destined slowly to disappear, one may safely 
assert that the question whether a school teacher should 
receive a professional training is affirmatively settled. 
But the way in which he should be trained is eminently 
unsettled, and never more so than at this moment, 
because of the revolutionary changes that are taking 
place in the organization of the school system. The 
report of the Departmental Committee on the Training 
of Teachers in Public Elementary Schools had the effect 
of strengthening the position of the training colleges, but 
in some respects it has become considerably out of 
date. The very terms of reference are becoming obsolete, 
since the expression ‘‘elementary school” is falling 
inte disuse. An inevitable consequence of the new 
organization based upon the three Hadow reports must 
surely be a comprehensive official inquiry into the whole 
problem of teacher-training. 

Meantime, the trainers, and the teachers themselves, 
are not allowing the grass to grow under their feet. In 
April last some reference was made in this journal to the 
excellent memorandum recently issued under the joint 
auspices of the two associations that represent training 
colleges.! Emanating from such a quarter, the memo- 
randum naturally shows an intimate knowledge of the 
training colleges as they now exist ; and the compilers 
have also given enough of the history of the subject to 


1The Training of Teachers: Memorandum drawn up by the 
Joint Standing Committee of the Training College Association 
and Council of Principals. (1s. 6d. net. University of London 
Press.) 


show clearly how the present complicated situation 
came to be. They are well aware that the system, if 
system it can be properly called, is the last paragraph 
in a long chapter of accidents, and that it is therefore, 
to use their restrained euphemism, “not without 
inconsistencies ”. They are justified in their claim that 
the training colleges, taken as a whole, entertain high 
ideals of what the teaching profession should be and 
become, and are doing their utmost to realize these 
ideals. For the women’s colleges in particular (and in 
respect of the education of the younger children they 
have a special function to fulfil) a fine apologia was 
written by the late Winifred Mercier eleven years ago,? 
and in all essentials her words still stand. Of the merits 
of these colleges there can be no manner of doubt. But 
the compilers of the present memorandum had to 
reckon with the effects of recent changes upon the 
whole system of training during these intervening 
years, and they have not hesitated to point out its 
shortcomings. 

The memorandum above referred to has its own 
characteristics and its own peculiar value—the value 
rightly attached to the judgment of persons who possess 
theadvantageof specializedexperience. In turning to the 
recent report? of a committee appointed by the executive 
of the National Union of Teachers we enter a different 
atmosphere. The committee included representatives 
not only of training colleges and university training 
departments, but also of several varieties of state- 
aided schools—infant, junior, senior and secondary. 
Thirty-nine meetings of the committee were held, 
spread over a period of more than two years. Evidence 
was given by sixty witnesses, experienced in the work 
of training colleges, university training departments, 
local education authorities, schools of various kinds, in- 
cluding secondary and technical and special. Very wisely 
the committee listened also to the evidence of several 
young teachers, who, having been recently trained, 
had passed their novitiate as responsible teachers. In 
short, the witnesses included not only persons who make 
the shoes but also persons who know where the shoes 
pinch. 

A committee so constituted, and taking so broad a 
view of its mission, was likely to produce a report 
which should be at least comprehensive. And that is 
precisely what has happened. The report covers the 
ground completely. No part of the field of education 
provided or aided by the State seems to have escaped 
the committee’s attention. And its attention is never 
casual; on the contrary, the report wears throughout 
the aspect of thoroughness. Moreover, the findings of 
the committee are expressed with unmistakable candour. 

2The Schools of England (ed. J. Dover Wilson), 
chap. XI. 


3 The Training of Teachers and Grants to Intending Teachers. 
Report of a Committee of Investigation appointed by the 
Executive of the National Union of Teachers and adopted by 
the Executive on March 3, 1939. 
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It was high tfme, for example, that the scandalously 
haphazard way in which some local authorities make 
their first appointments of students fresh from the training 
colleges should be exposed, and the independence of 
this committee of investigation has enabled it to be 
quite outspoken on the subject. 


As the summary of principal recommendations runs 
to a total of ninety-five, only a brief selection of the most 
important can here be made for comment. One point 
to which the committee was repeatedly brought round 
in the course of the investigation is that the period 
normally spent in the training college should be extended 
from two years to three. This is truly an overdue reform. 
The traditional period of two years is just an accident 
of history, involving no deeper principle than that you 
could hardly make it less, and still retain anything 
worth calling a collegiate life. The custom gradually 
took on the force of law, because in the circumstances 
of the time it worked. The ex-pupil teacher came up 
skilled in the management of a large class and in all the 
tricks of the trade. Thus, with theaddition of an extended 
course of secondary instruction, he was, at the end of 
a year and ten months, able to present the appearance 
of at least tolerable efficiency. But times have changed 
radically. So far from being at home in front of a class 
of youngsters, the new student is more likely to be 
scared out his wits. But that is by no means all. The 
effect of recent discussions of the elementary school 
curriculum, especially those to be found in the reports 
of the Consultative Committee, has been to enhance 
the importance of a variety of qualifications which lie 
completely outside the range of his school certificate 
course, and which therefore have been liberally neg- 
lected at his secondary school. Moreover, a point has 
now been reached when he is fairly regarded as a profes- 
sional ignoramus, unless he knows the best of what the 
psychologists have been thinking and saying about child 
education. The net result is that the student is vainly 
trying to do in two years what should not be attempted 
in less than three. The committee of investigation is 
undoubtedly right in qualifying their demand for a 
three-year course by saying that the content of the 
course should not necessarily be increased, except in 
regard to practical training in the schools. 


The idea of a general three-year course, except in 
university training departments, fits in admirably with 
the committee’s recommendations for the training of 
suitable teachers of those practical and aesthetic subjects 
which have a position of commanding importance in 
all schools except those which are dominated by an 
academic bias. For many years the view has been gaining 
ground that three years spent in a segregated institution 
devoting itself entirely to domestic subjects or physical 
training or art or music, although indispensable for 
those who aim at a specialist qualification of degree 
standard, is not a scheme calculated to produce the 
most useful type of teacher so much in request for 
ordinary purposes. What is needed is the “‘ semi- 
specialist ” in one of these subjects who is qualified 
also to take part in the teaching of other subjects. 
Such a type is already produced by the training college 
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which is able to provide an advanced course in (say) 
art and craft, followed by a third-year course in that 
subject. An extension of this plan is strongly recom- 
mended by the committee in a convincing chapter of 
its report. 


One of the best examples of the thoroughness with 
which the committee has discharged its task, and the 
lucidity with which it has expressed its conclusions, 
is provided by the section of the report dealing with 
the junior school. For teachers in infant schools there 
have long existed special means of training in the colleges; 
and both the schools and the training have recently 
received fresh breezes of inspiration from the nursery 
schools and classes so far provided. Again, the senior 
or central school, envisaged as part of a general system 
of post-primary education, is naturally engaging the 
active interest of local authorities, some of which are 
justly proud of new and well-equipped buildings for 
this stage of school education. But what of the middle 
stage, the junior or primary school, as to the independence 
autonomy, and importance of which the Hadow report 
on the primary school was quite emphatic? The 
evidence submitted to the committee of investigation 
confirms the general impression that service in junior 
schools is unpopular among teachers. The reason for 
this unfortunate state of affairs cannot lie in the essential 
unattractiveness of the work. On the contrary, if it is 
not invidious to call any one period the really golden 
age of childhood, this junior period, when the troubles 
of infancy are over and those of adolescence have not 
begun, has strong claims to that appellation. No, the 
real reason is that the authorities are not yet alive to 
the significance of the report on the primary school, 
and that its claims are being neglected. The facts of 
the case are clearly set forth in the report of the commit- 
tee of investigation. The position must remain un- 
satisfactory until the junior school is able to attract 
and to retain its due share of the best minds in the 
teaching profession. 


There remains one other question which cannot be 
omitted even from a necessarily brief review—that of 
the part that ought to be played by the universities in 
the training of teachers. May the present writer, in 
introducing this topic, be pardoned a few words of 
personal reminiscence? Between 1890 and 1927, he 
spent fifteen years in a still developing university 
training department, and the remaining twenty-two 
years in a predominantly two-year training college, 
owned and controlled by a university. From the very 
beginning to the very end of that long period he was 
always well aware of two opposed trends of opinion 
held by persons equally distinguished and equally 
entitled to respectful attention. There were those who 
held that the business of the university is with higher 
learning and research, and therefore with students who 
possess—to use the slang which has more recently 
become fashionable—powerful I.Q.’s. That being so, 
the preparation of the rank and file of teachers in ele- 
mentary schools was no part of the business of a univer- 
sity. It was the job of the training colleges, which were 
no doubt doing it very well. On the other hand, there 
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were those who held that in a democratic community 
the direct influence of a university, with its great tradi- 
tion of freedom to pursue truth wherever it may lead, 
and of freedom from petty restrictions upon the conduct 
of life, may beneficially be exerted upon people who 
cannot claim, and perhaps are on the whole glad that 
they cannot claim, to belong to the class of highbrows. 

The two trends of opinion above described appear 
still to exist, and indeed to be as pronounced as ever. 
Both the reports here under review express approval of 
the change by which responsibility for the certification 
of teachers was shifted from the Board of Education to 
the universities, and both express belief in a policy of 
extending and deepening the connexion thus set up 
between the universities and the training colleges. 
The committee of investigation looks forward to a 
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“ unified profession ”, in which a teacher’s qualification 
shall normally be guaranteed by a university, by means 
of a degree or diploma, and it looks forward to a time 
when the training colleges shall be university institu- 
tions. On the other hand, we have a writer of high 
authority, putting the case, probably as cogently as it 
can be put, for keeping the training colleges in a position 
of independence, able to give their attention to their 
own problems with a single mind.‘ The final paragraph 
of this article is not the right place for balancing the 
arguments of the two parties to this controversy. And, 
fortunately, there is no need to make up one’s mind 
in a hurry. The present relations between the univer- 
sities and the training colleges are in the experimental 
stage, and the experiment is likely to proceed. 
‘Miss Helen Wodehouse in Education for Democracy, ch. VI. 


FORTIFYING THE GRAND OLD CURRICULUM 


By CHARLES RACE, M.A., Classical Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School 


CAN the classics be taught effectively in the time 

allotted by the modern curriculum? Can elemen- 
tary Latin and Greek give the average pupil what the 
Spens Report (p. 28) regards as the main object of 
classical training—an increased command of his own 
language? Can this average pupil be got through 
School Certificate and imbibe en passant some notion of 
ancient civilization more durable than “ mow mass matt, 
mamus matis mant ” or “blum blum blum, blee blow 
blow ” ?! 

The problem how to give the pupil not necessarily 
bound for the Classical Sixth something more than the 
ability to turn tricky sentences into Latin has been 
recognized for some time.? The present handbook? 
provides a number of useful suggestions which go a long 
way toward answering it. 

The pamphlet falls into three parts (like “all Gaul ”, 
the old-fashioned classic can be depended on to add ; 
but felicitous quotations from Caesar are not what the 
writers of these suggestions would allow to be the last 
word in culture) with a kind of appendix on sixth form 
classics which annotates and expands the lines put 
forward in section VII of Pamphlet 114.‘ 


Part I deals with the selection of likely pupils and the 
enlisting of their interest. This implies that they must 
see sense in what they are trying to tackle: ‘‘ mere 
exposure to Latin teaching can avail nothing ”. Part II 
treats the main school course in outline. Stress is laid 
on the importance of the Latin reader as a basis for all 
other departments of the work, whether grammatical 
linguistic or cultural. ‘‘ Skill in composition . . . is un- 
likely to be acquired by premature efforts at a task 


1 Circular 791 (1913) pointed out the evil effects upon pronun- 
ciation of paradigms learned parrot-wise. 

2 Educational Pamphlet No. 71 (1929), paragraphs 31 and 
32. 
3 Board of Education Educational Pamphlet No. 116. Sugges- 
tions for the Teaching of Classics. H.M. Stationery Office. 1939. 
Is. net. 


beyond the pupils’ powers and range of reading ’’* the 
question that a pupil ought to ask is not “ what formula 
am I expected to use here? ” but “how can I best 
express this idea? ”5 This common sense principle is 
developed (pp. 24, 25) in the present pamphlet, and 
stress is laid on oral work and on the presentation of the 
subject as a unity. Naturally such aims call for an 
adequate text-book and an enterprising teacher: Sec- 
tion ITI, without dogmatizing on details, gives a valuable 
summary of the ideal requirements of the former (p. 27) 
and a number of practical suggestions that should smooth 
the path of the latter. 

Teachers who have experimented with different 
methods themselves will recognize here a few of their 
own successful devices, perhaps, alas—avO@pwrea 
Spacaytes avexta émafov—an even greater number of 
ideas they ought to have thought of and didn’t. The 
learning of phrases as units of language, for example 
(p. 29) ; suffering fourth form translators gladly (p. 31) ; 
the learning of vocabulary by context and association as 
against mere memorization of word-lists (pp. 36-8—a 
stimulating section. Boys before now have written carmen 
for flumen, tin for yì, simply because flumen and yh 
connoted to them not fluere=“ flowingness ” or ge-ometry 
=‘ earth-measuring ’’, but merely third neuter or first 
feminine paradigms) ; the distinction between an exercise 
and a test (p. 45); the objects of homework (pp. 48-51) ; 
the provision of visual illustrations to the subject matter 
(p. 56)—Part IIIa is rich in suggestions for bringing on 
a form to a real appreciation of its work and the 
possibility of self-expression in the language it is studying. 

Section IIIB naturally moves in a plane to some 
extent exalted above the more urgent battlefield of 
middle-school problems. The _ sixth-former’s main 
problem is to acquire a wider cultural background with- 
out sacrifice of accurate scholarship in his specialized 


4 The Organization and Curriculum of Sixth Forms in Secondary 
Schools. 1938. 
“s Spens ” Report (1938), p.229. 
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field: he does not, presumably, need convincing of the 
value of the classics. 

It is the really necessitous case—the faint but pursuing 
pupil in the middle school—who stands to benefit most 
by the realization of the aims of Pamphlet 116. Some- 
where between the barren extremes of gerund-grinding 
and such “ direct method” as stops short at “ aperi 
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fenestram, o Quinte!” there is living-room for both 
accuracy and the humanities. ‘‘ The antithesis of 
thoroughness to reality is false.” This insistence (p. 21} 
on real values makes Pamphlet 116 an invaluable 
document for the teacher who wants the average pupil 
to get something more from the classics than a pass 
in S. C. 


ENGLISH* ON ENGLISH 


By T. RAYMONT, M.A. 


È a recent issue of this journal, the hope was expressed 

that the English Association, well known for its 
distinguished work in literary history and criticism, 
would take up seriously the teaching aspect of the sub- 
ject, and the opinion was given that English, the organ 
of the association, did not in this respect show up 
favourably beside History, the organ of the Historical 
Association. This complaint, however well justified in 
the past, cannot be made against the current number 
of English, which contains a long and interesting 
article by Mr. Guy Boas on “The Problem of English 
and the School Certificate ”. This topic has now become 
a familiar ground of controversy, and Mr. Boas 
vigorously maintains the controversial spirit. In one 
respect at least the English specialist deserves sympathy 
when he takes part in general discussions about the 
educational possibilities of his subject. All of us use 
the English language every hour of the day as our 
indispensable means of expression, and some of us try 
to do it well. Naturally we tend to think also 
that the problem of acquiring and improving the power 
of everyday expression in English is every man’s 
problem, or at least every teacher’s problem, rather than 
one to be settled by English specialists. The situation 
seems inevitable, and the specialists must try not to let 
it become a source of annoyance. Again, most people 
in these days beguile the extending hours of leisure by 
reading. From childhood onwards they have plenty of 
advisers as to the choice of books, and the English 
specialists take the place they are deemed to deserve 
among those advisers. 

Mr. Boas’s contentions gather themselves round two 
questions—whether language and literature should be 
separated or ‘‘ co-ordinated ’’, and whether set books 
are desirable or not. As to the first of these questions 
he is definitely against separation. But he surely puts 
the question oddly when he asks ironically whether the 
teaching of language (grammar, &c.) has “ anything to 
do ” with literature. Of course it has, just as it has to 
do with everything else that a child reads or utters. 
And, whatever may be the case with literature, there is 


no reasonable doubt that the use of language as a means. 


of expression can to a considerable extent be definitely 
taught. In a book of mine published thirty-five years 
ago I ventured to say that at any rate the pupil “ can 
be placed on his guard against solecisms and barbarisms, 


* English, the Magazine of the English Association, Vol. IT, 
No. 11. Summer, 1939. 


tautology and verbosity, ambiguity and pedantry ”, 
and the years between have made no difference to my 
opinion. It was against such sins of the pen that 
William Cobbett waged war in the later chapters of his 
English Grammar, published in 1820—and it is against 
them that Mr. A. P. Herbert still wages war in his lively 
volume What a Word! published in 1935. It is a far 
cry from Cobbett to Herbert, but their teaching (for 
it ¿s teaching) is essentially the same. Neither of them 
could deny that one’s writing of English is deeply 
influenced by one’s reading, but both of them execute 
war-dances upon the ambiguities and verbosities, not 
only of journalists, but of such exalted personages as 
judges and cabinet ministers. 

If the writing of clear and correct English can be made 
a definite subject of instruction, it ought to follow that 
it is a suitable subject for examination. It is probably as 
suitable as any other that could be mentioned. But, 
as the whole history of the school certificate examination 
shows, examinations have an unfortunate way of 
dictating instead of following the curriculum. Training 
in the writing of English has often been ruined bv 
examinations which ignore the normal child’s proved 
ability to write when he has something that he wants to 
write about, and which require him instead to write lofty 
themes on subjects chosen for him. Thirty years have 
passed since Sir Philip Hartog enforced this point in his 
book The Writing of English, and he still finds it 
necessary to hammer away at the same theme. His 
book, by the way, is another of those which show that 
the writing of English and the study of literature, 
though obviously connected, both gain by being 
separately treated in the class-room. Of course Mr. 
Boas is quite right in asserting that grammar does not 
teach a pupil to write English. But has any one since 
Lindley Murray ever supposed that it did ? 

On the question of examinations in literature, including 
examinations on set books, Mr. Boas and his opponents 
evince two different forms of anxiety and jealousy. 
He is jealous for the dignity of his subject if it is not 
examined, whereas they are jealous for the value of the 
subject if it is examined. He acknowledges, and even 
insists upon, the damaging effects on the teaching of 
literature of examinations as now conducted, and his 
incisive remarks on “‘ contexts ’’, and on the reproduction 
of second-hand criticism, must win the approbation of 
the authors of the Spens report. His remedy is the 
substitution of the question expliquée for contexts. 
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Their remedy is ending rather than mending. He 
goes so far as to suggest different kinds of set books 
for pupils of different kinds of ability. They go so 
far as to say that we had better leave the teacher free 
to deal with his pupils in this matter as only he can know 
how. He points to the three or four years in which the 
choice of reading may be “as free as the air and as 
varied as the weather ’’, and asks triumphantly what 
harm can be done by set books and examinations 
thereupon in the last year. They, if I interpret them 
rightly, ask why the teacher should be robbed of his 
freedom in the last and most formative and precious 
year of his influence—and all for the sake of retaining 
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an examination. Mr. Boas then throws up his hands 
in despair, and talks of the ‘‘ demise of English ” and 
of “ throwing over our responsibility ° for seeing that 
no English boy or girl leaves school without being 
introduced to the incomparable heritage of thought 
which we possess in our literature. His opponents reply 
that to suggest such a misuse of his freedom by the 
English specialist 1s nothing short of an insult. In sum, 
they believe that the finest results of the handling of litera- 
ture in the class-room—whether you call it teaching or not 
—are too subtle for the clumsy machinery of examination, 
and that examinations in literature inevitably throw 
heavy emphasis upon its least important aspects. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES 


Art and Handicraft 


First Annual Report of the Council of the Royal College 
of Art, 1937-1938 

The first Report of the Council of the Roval College of 
Art reviews the work of the College since the Council 
became responsible for its administration in January, 1937. 
The section which deals with the urgent need for “a 
building designed on modern lines and worthy of a national 
institution for the study of Art ¥ is of particular importance ; 
since it is impossible in the existing buildings to give 
anything like full effect to the recommendations of the 
Hambledon Committee. Several generations of students 
have walked under the archway in Exhibition Road, South 
Kensington: some to turn right to devote themselves to 
the service of science, others to find the unassuming entrance 
to the Royal College of Art. The searchers after scientific 
truth work behind a handsome façade, decorated by one 
of our greatest and most neglected artists; while the 
workshop of the devotees of beauty has no frontage: in 
this respect it resembles most of the art schools of London 
and Paris, which generally are to be found in back streets 
and courtyards. The entrance to the College of Art has 
not changed since the days when Walter Crane presided 
over its activities. The critics of to-day seem doubtful 
whether to consider Ruskin, Morris and Crane as the last 
of the medieval revivalists or as pioneers of the modern 
movement : perhaps they were both. It is time we learned 
that the way of progress does not lie with Bolshevistic 
breaks with the past. Morris’s famous question, ‘‘ What 
business have we with art at all, unless all can share it ? ” 
and Crane’s dictum that “ plain surfaces are infinitely 
preferable to inappropriate ornament ” led finally to the 
teaching of the Gropius Bauhaus, and to recognition of the 
fact that, whether we like it or not, most modern design 
must be for mass production, and not for individual 
craftsmanship. This is certain, that Walter Crane would 
have heartily approved of the recommendation of the 
Hambledon Committee that the purpose of the College 
should be the study of Applied Art in all its forms, with 
particular reference to the requirements of industry and 
commerce. But, if the College is to fulfil the function now 
assigned to it, it is necessary that new accommodation 
should be found. The aim of such a national institution 
should be to create a school of designers with the architect 
at the top of the list, since all art so long as it is sound 
and healthy serves building. Though it must be remem- 


bered that art concerns the emotions, and that artistic 
practice must not be founded too much on theory. The 
recent attempts to bring the prodigal children, painting 
and sculpture, back to the architectonic fold have resultéd 
in some strange and sterile “ isms ”. 


Busy Fingers 
By HILDEGARD Focus. 
(7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
Busy Fingers is a very apt title, and, if you ever have any 
difficulty in finding out what to set those busy fingers to 
do, here is the very thing. There is much in it that the 
youngest child could be taught to do and to do with interest, 
but there is scope also for any busy fingers. Raffa work, 
cane work, cardboard modelling, leather-work, weaving, 
rug making, needlework, table decorations, toys and games, 
are a few of the things suggested. More than that, there 
is clear and concise instruction on materials and methods 
of work. The illustrations are good, the text is interesting 
and instructive and the work is well produced on good paper. 


The Book of Craftsmen : the Story of Man’s Handiwork 
through the Ages 
By Marjory BRUCE. 
(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 
You are interested in Craft work ? Then the story of. 
man’s handiwork through the ages as told by Marjory 
Bruce in The Book of Craftsmen should be a source of great 
interest to you. The potter, the metal worker, the wood 
carver, the weaver, the sculptor and a host of others are 
dealt with at some length and with copious illustrations in 
this fascinating little book. There are some twenty full- 
page illustrations together with many smaller ones in the 
text. It is a good sample of Harrap’s Modern Readers. 


Constructive Woodwork for Schools 
By A. GREGORY. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
(8s. 6d. net. Leicester: The Dryad Press.) 

A book with such a title scarcely needs describing. The 
writer is a master-craftsman and the scheme proceeds 
throughout the book on definite lines to avoid waste of time 
or effort, whilst always keeping the main thought of con- 
structive woodwork in the fore-front. It is full of valuable 
suggestions; working drawings are complete with plans, 
elevations, sections and measurements, whilst the photo- 
graphic reproductions are of the very highest order and the 
book is produced in the traditional quality of the Dryad 
productions. 


Adapted by Adair Forrester. 


(Harrap’s Modern Readers.) 
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Biography 


Sir Thomas Wyse, 1791-1862: the Life and Career of 
an Educator and Diplomat 
By Dr. J. J. Aucumuty. (15s. King.) 

It is strange that a man of Sir Thomas Wyse’s eminence 
should have had to wait three-quarters of a century for a 
biographer. The explanation apparently is that shortly 
after his death a niece of his planned a life and collected 
materials. But her work was never completed, and in 
process of time the memory of Sir Thomas Wyse faded 
away. Fortunately, Dr. Auchmuty in studying the history 
of education in Ireland re-discovered Sir Thomas, secured 
Miss Wyse’s notes, unearthed masses of Sir Thomas’s 
correspondence, and on the basis of an ample supply of 
original documents compiled the biography now before us. 
It is a fascinating work full of illuminating information 
concerning Irish, English and European affairs in the mid- 
nineteenth century. For Wyse was a man of influence and 
importance. Head of an Anglo-Irish family established 
in Waterford since the time of Henry II, he first rose into 
prominence through his marriage to Letitia Bonaparte, 
niece of the Emperor Napoleon I, whom he met in Rome 
in 1821. Later, returning to Ireland and entering Parliament 
he became eminent as an advocate of Catholic Emancipation, 
Irish Independence, and universal state-provided elementary 
education. He held various minor offices in the ministry 
of the United Kingdom, was made a Privy Councillor, and 
finally (1849) was appointed British Minister at Athens 
where it fell to his lot to settle the notorious Don Pacifico 
dispute, and to conduct British diplomacy in relation to 
Greece during the critical period of the Crimean War. 
He died and was buried at Athens in 1862. So far as Sir 
Thomas Wyse is worth remembering now it is as an educa- 
tional reformer. The principles that he advocated, as set 
forth in the tenth chapter of this masterly volume, mark 
him out as a notable pioneer. Dr. Auchmuty is to be 
thanked and congratulated on a fine piece of valuable 
research. 


** Birdie ’’ Bowers of the Antarctic 
By G. SEAVER. (ros. 6d. net. Murray.) 

The story of Scott’s expedition to the Antarctic, with 
its heroic and tragic aspects, has taken a permanent place 
in the roll of great deeds. When the end had nearly come, 
and Oates had walked out into the blizzard, Scott remained 
with Wilson and Bowers. The rest of the sad story we 
know. A considerable literature has by this time grown 
round the life and work of Scott, and the life of Wilson has 
been written, with an introduction by Mr. Apsley Cherry- 
Garrard, also of Antarctic fame. And now we have, with an 
introduction by the same writer, the life of H. R. Bowers, 
“ Birdie ’’ Bowers as he was to his friends. The narrative 
is based upon Bowers'’s letters, collated as a labour of love 
by his sister, but Mr. Seaver has also obtained material from 
other sources. The story is well told, and the illustrations 
are excellent. 


Fridtjof Nansen 
By B. W. SmitH. (Great Lives for Young Readers.) 
(2s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Nansen was undoubtedly one of the greatest men of our 
time, and the author has succeeded in telling the story of 
his life in language which children can understand. The 
book also deals with Nansen’s work in the freeing of Norway 
from its union with Sweden. In future editions the section 
on Nansen’s post-war activities should be enlarged and 
the number of pictorial illustrations should be increased. 
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English 


The Mind’s Eye: a Visual Approach to Composition 
By G. CHERRY. (2s. 3d. Black.) 


In ‘‘ The Mind’s Eye ” Mr. Cherry provides stimulating 
exercises in close observation, clear thinking and aesthetic 
appreciation. Though the book is intended primarily 
as a text-book of English, and the chief aim is to stimulate 
the reader to talk or write with sincerity and intelligence 
about the pictures with which he is presented, much could 
be said for its use in the art class. While one is loath to say 
anything in dispraise of a work so originally conceived 
and in the best sense provocative, it is only fair to utter a 
warning that the method of attack upon the successive 
problems becomes tedious and exhausting from lack of 
variety. Dr. Johnson said that “ questioning is not the 
mode of conversation among gentlemen ’’, and an interested 
young reader of “The Mind’s Eye” has reported tha: 
“ there are too many questions in this book ”. 


Prose Selections with Exercises : a Literary Companion 

to ‘‘ An English Course for Schools ’’ 

By M. ALDERTON PINK. First Year. (1s. 6d. Mac- 

millan.) | 

Mr. Pink has here collected some short stories and 

excerpts from longer prose works for detailed study in the 
first year of the secondary school course. They are aa 
improvement on most collections of English “ snippets ” 
in that each passage has a unity and a coherence, and is 
long enough to make the answering of the questions which 
follow the text really some test of comprehension and 
selective power. The author points out in the preface that, 
whereas for convenience he has directed the pupil to “‘ write” 
answers, ‘‘ many of the exercises can, of course, be used 
equally well for oral practice ”. Until writers of text-books 
realize that there is a very special skill in devising exercises 
to stimulate fruitful oral work, and that to provide material 
which “ can be used equally well ” is an inadequate solution 
of the problem, the secondary school is likely to go on 
failing to produce fluent, coherent speakers. Even the 
best marksman cannot always kill two birds with a single 
stone. 


An Outline English Grammar in Three Stages 
By R. W. Jerson. Stage 2. (2s. Longmans) 


English Extracts and Exercises: for Practice in 
Comprehension 
By R. W. Jepson. (2s. Longmans.) 


Mr. Jepson is the Edgar Wallace of the text-book world. 
His output is comparable and, one must reluctantly admit, 
his quality as variable. Along with Stage II of his admirable 
“ Outline English Grammar”, a _ class-book intended 
by the provision of copious examples to supplement the 
explanatory text of ‘‘ An English Grammar for To-day ”, 
we are presented with “ English Extracts and Exercises ”, 
an undistinguished production designed presumably to 
cater for the demands of idle teachers who prepare candidates 
for the School Certificate examination with the least 
possible expenditure of effort. The market will doubtless 
soon be flooded with text-books of this type in anticipation 
of the time, foreshadowed in the Spens Report, when 
“ a simple test in the use and understanding of the English 
language ” will be “ a necessary qualification for obtaining 
a School Certificate ” ; but from a writer who can produce 
a “ Ringer ’’ we are surely entitled to be dissatisfied with a 
“ Flat Thirteen ”. 
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Looking at the World : a Geography Course for Juniors 
By W. A. GREEN and E. G. GREEN. Book1: Families 
in Other Lands. Book 2: Our Neighbours and their 
Work for Us. (Book1,1s.8d. Book 2, 1s. 10d. Blackie.) 
These two little books have been written by teachers 
who obviously understand children, as well as geography. 
The language used is simple and well chosen, and the 
geographical material is presented in a very attractive 
manner, and not forced down children’s throats. There 
are many excellent pictures which provide a great oppor- 
tunity for good teaching. In addition, there are many 
well-chosen questions at the end of each chapter partly 
on the work in hand and partly to encourage children to 
observe for themselves. The books carry out a course of 
world interest, and also suggest exercises for a course in 
mapping and weather observation. Each chapter tells a 
story about a named person, and there is a very praise- 
worthy attempt to make the material real and living. The 
use of a map of the world at this stage, before the children 
have done any map making, seems rather difficult to under- 
stand. Families in other Lands tells the story of families 
living in selected parts of the world where the relationship 
between man and the environment is very simple, e.g. 
Negroes, Laplanders, Arabs, Steppedwellers. Our Neigh- 
bours and their Work for Us is a simplified economic geography 
dealing with the geography of the every-day products. 
There are chapters on Wool in Australia, Rubber in Malaya, 
Rice in Burma, Cotton in Egypt, &c. These books are to 
be highly recommended for junior school work, and show 

definite advances on most modern text-books. 


Modern Britain : a School Certificate Geography 
By Dr. R. S. G. BROCKLEBANK. (4s. 6d. Johnston.) 

The sub-title of this book tends to condemn it before the 
reader has a chance to perceive its good qualities. A 
** School Certificate Geography ” savours of a cram-book 
with lists of figures, and dry facts. Fortunately, though 
this book lives up to this title in some respects, in others 
it rises above it. There are eight well-chosen pictures, each 
with admirable questions attached. It is a pity there are 
not many more. In the case of the picture of Stoke-on- 
Trent it could be contended that the very clarity of the 
atmosphere was definitely untypical, but the fact that the 
view is well used disposes of this objection. The maps and 
diagrams are good, well drawn and plentiful. The letter- 
press, however, is not deserving of the same unqualified 
praise. There are some mistakes of fact. For example, it 
is suggested that the castle hill at Nottingham is so close 
to the Trent that it causes the river to narrow there. The 
Trent is at least a mile away and has to be embanked to 
keep it within bounds! Apart from such mistakes, there 
is More important difficulty in the point of view adopted 
toward geography. The aim of the book, it is said, is to 
explain “ why people live where they do ”. Unfortunately 
there is a tendency to leave out ‘‘ how men live where they 
do ”, and to forget that children need vivid and real mental 
pictures of the actual conditions of life over Britain. 


The Enterprise Senior Geographies 
By D. SmitH. Book r. (2s. 4d. Blackie.) 

This book shows the application of good modern ideas in 
teaching technique to a geography course whose content is 
not equally modern. The author is obviously a clever 
teacher who understands the needs of his pupils. The 
material is presented in an interesting way, and, in par- 
ticular, there are many arresting and stimulating details, 
as well as actual abstracts from newspapers and books. 
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The language is well suited to children, there are many ex- 
cellent pictures, exercises and suggestions for class activity. 
Unfortunately the interesting details are only used as sugar 
to coat the pill, they do not always teach real geography. 
Physical geography, which forms the first half of this book 
(six months’ work), is difficult to teach because it is ill- 
adapted to children at this age (11-12), not because 
insufficient ‘‘ sugar is provided to drive it down ”. The 
material is too generalized, and savours of the deterministic 
attitude which suggests that mankind is rigidly controlled 
by the environment. It is stated in this book that climate 
decides what kind of vegetation will grow ; that vegetation 
decides the kind of wild life in any region; and that 
vegetation and animal life together decide how man himself 
shall live. Are men with all their mental powers to be 
classed with humble flowers and beasts ? Have not men 
power over the fowls of the air and beasts of the field ? 
This attitude toward geography is responsible for the 
treatment in this book of matter probably more suitable 
for older children. At this stage the technique of this book 
should be applied to the simple description of people and 
their activities in the various regions of the world, and not 
necessarily in an order that is logical. The book should be 
of value to every teacher especially on account of its 
splendid ideas on teaching. 
Lands and Peoples 
Written and illustrated by R. Busoni. 1. Australia. 
2. South Africa and the Congo. 3. The Negro Lands 
and East Africa. 4. Arabs and the World of Islam. 
5. Mexico and the Inca Lands. 6. The Far Far North. 
(1s. 6d. net. each. Cassell.) 

This series of six books presents geography in an original 
and attractive way. The illustrations are artistic, while 
the text is dramatic and stimulating. These books will 
undoubtedly form a source of enjoyment and interest to 
pupils and even to adults. The matter presented is skilfully 
adapted to children’s interests and deals with intricate 
details of life in other lands. The first book deals with 
Australia, and gives an attractive account of the aborigines. 
In general, however, there is a tendency to describe the 
unusual and dramatic things rather than the ordinary or 
commonplace. There are four pages about the aborigines 
and only one paragraph about sheep-farming. Much that 
is important in Australia is omitted. Moreover, there is 
little differentiation between the various parts of Australia. 
The aim seems to be to give an impression of Australia as 
a whole—a difficult task in a continent so vast and varied. 
There are several mistakes. For example, government 
officials in Canberra are said to go into Sydney and 
Melbourne for the evening by car. The journey to Sydney 
being 150 miles, and that to Melbourne 350 miles. The 
other books in this series are similar and are in themselves 
attractive and stimulating. Such statements as “ Africa is 
full of bad diseases ”, or ‘‘ South Africa has been under 
British rule for fifty years and so far its wealth has been 
developed to only a small extent ”, are either erroneous or 
meaningless to children. They are no better than lists of 
exports. 

A Satchel Guide to Europe 
By Dr. W. D. Crockett and SARAH G. CROCKETT. 
54th Edition. (20s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

In the fifty-fourth edition of this well-known book, the 
editors have not attempted the herculean task of keeping 
maps and political information up to the minute. Apart 
from this minor defect it is a comprehensive and reliable 
guide for European holidays and provides all the informa- 
tion likely to be needed. 
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History 
Handwork Methods in the Teaching of History 


By Epitu and K. MILLIKEN. (ros. 6d. net. Exeter: 
Wheaton.) 


All teachers, at all events all teachers of history, know 
that history is the easiest subject to teach badly and the 
hardest to teach well. The reason is obvious. History is an 
adult subject, and what we can teach to the young is far 
removed from what historians mean by history. 

The natural result of this insoluble difficulty is the variety 
of aids and of lines of approach recommended to the 
history teacher : illustrations, films, wireless talks, and text- 
books that predigest everything and leave nothing for the 
pupil to do for himself. To many of these enthusiasts 
—whom the unkind call “ cranks ’’—we must be grateful, 
for there is something to be gained from all of them. Now 
to the visual approach and the aural approach must be 
added the tactual approach. History is to be taught by 
models made by the children themselves. 

The idea of modelling is, of course, not new. But in 
Handwork Methods in the Teaching of History the model is the 
basis of the work of aclass. Text-book, note-book, drama, 
oral lesson, all are to be supplementary, if one may judge by 
the general tone of the Foreword, the Author’s Notes, the 
Preface and the Introduction. Once again we must be 
grateful to the enthusiast who has worked out and practised 
a complete scheme, even if others may not have either the 
skill or the inclination or the time to follow his lead. For 
this is the most complete guide to the making of historical 
models that can be desired. The reader is told what 
materials to use and where to obtain them. There are scale 
plans and sketches of the finished articles. There are 
detailed instructions for making them. There is, moreover, 
a complete syllabus for the history teacher—lists of topics, 
maps, plans, drama, individual and collective models and 
reference books. 

The watchwords for the model-maker are historical 
accuracy, simplicity of construction, solidity of construction, 
simplicity of material and practical utility. ‘“‘ When a 
model is completed it must immediately become a practical 
tool in the hands of the teacher and pupil for bringing history 
to life.” No one would ask for a better watchword. The 
book ought to be available for every history teacher who 
deals with children under the age of 14. 


The Whig Supremacy, 1714-1760 
By B. Wiriiams. (The Oxford History of England.) 
(12s. 6d. net. Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 


Professor Basil Williams’ long-anticipated volume is the 
seventh to be published of the projected fourteen volumes 
of the Oxford History of England. It takes up the story 
where Professor G. N. Clark laid it down and it pursues it 
to the point where Professor G. S. Veitch is to take it up. 
That is to say it precisely covers the reigns of the first two 
Georges. The outstanding features of this period of nearly 
half a century were: first, England and Hanover were 
governed by the same rulers, but governed on very different 
principles ; secondly, in England the Whig Party was in 
power the whole of the time ; thirdly, under Whig dominance 
the Cabinet System of government was developed and the 
office of Prime Minister evolved; fourthly, until nearly 
the end of the period peace in the main prevailed, although 
rivalry between Great Britain and the Bourbon Powers 
respecting commerce, colonies and command of the sea 
increasingly led up to the great conflict that broke out in 


1756. 
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Professor Basil Williams has provided us with a masterly 
survey of this formative period. One novel and valuable 
feature of his work is his treatment of the Hanoverian 
connexion. He has drawn freely on little-known German 
sources for information concerning the electorate under its 
absentee rulers, who always regarded it regretfully as home. 
Another attractive feature is the very full and illuminating 
account which Professor Williams provides of the religion, 
industry, commerce, science, art and literature of the 
period. 

One thing, however, must be said in criticism of the 
volume. It is an encyclopedia of universal information 
rather than an historical narrative. The principle of move 
ment in time which is of the essence of history is largely 
ignored. Not until page 144 do we come to the death of 
Queen Anne, and we are taken back to 1714 again on 
pages 203 and 290. It surely would have been better to 
tell the story of the period first and to have reserved the 
special studies of the constitution, the churches, the army 
and navy, etc., to the end of the volume. 

The book is particularly well supplied with maps, tables, 
and bibliographies. 


A Dramatic History of England 
By Dr. L. pu GARDE PEacn. Vol. 1: A.D. 900-1215. 
Vol. 2: A.D. 1265-1588. Vol. 3: A.D. 1605-1901. 
(1s. rod. each. Complete, 5s. net. University of 
London Press.) 


Dr. Peach has great skill and much experience in the 
production of historical plays. His broadcasts in the 
Children’s Hour have made him well known and have 
given him a wide popularity. The thirty plays provided in 
these three little volumes will confirm and enhance his 
reputation. They are extremely well constructed. To- 
gether they cover the whole course of our history from 
King Alfred to Queen Victoria. One defect as historical 
narratives they almost inevitably display ; they share it 
with the drama of Shakespeare. They crowd the events 
of many years into hali an hour, and the incidents of 
many places on to a single stage. Then again, as Dr. Peach 
himself admits, “ niggling pedants ” will discover a number 
of anachronisms, not all of which are immaterial. For 
instance, English merchants are made to send ships into 
the Mediterranean three centuries before there is any 
evidence that they did so; and, again, the grant of thegn- 
hood to those who made three voyages in their own ships 
is seriously antedated by being attributed to Alfred. 


1. The Changing World, 1066-1689 
2. The Modern World, 1689-Present Day 


By Dr. E. Davies. (The Heritage of History.) (No. 1, 
2s. 6d. No. 2, 2s.9d. McDougall’s Educational Co.) 


A school history book ought to be interesting ; it ought 
to contain the real stuff of history, not seeking to be 
attractive by concentration on picturesque detail ; it ought 
to enable the child reader to imagine, vividly and accurately, 
the everyday lives of people in periods remote from our own. 
Judged by all these criteria, Dr. Davies has been eminently 
successful. The pleasant style and well-chosen contem- 
porary illustrations should ensure popularity. Difficult 
problems—notably the close of the Middle Ages, the 
Agrarian Revolution and the Rise of Parliament—are 
handled with scholarliness and simplicity. This high 
standard is not always maintained, particularly in the 
second volume, where the working-class movement is well- 
nigh ignored and the causes of wars are most inadequately 
described. 
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The World of Man: for Boys and Girls 
By H.C. KNapp-FIsHER. (7s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

The World of Man is an ambitious title and this is an 
ambitious book. Starting with the “ Sun, Moon and Earth”, 
it proceeds, to consider through “‘ Plants, Animals and Men ”’ 
such varied topics as “ Death and Birth ’’, ‘‘ Cotton and 
Pigs’ Bristles ’’, ‘‘ Democracy and Oligarchy ’’, ‘‘ Health 
and Wealth ”, ‘‘ Rates and Taxes ’’, ‘‘ War and Peace”, 
“ Science and Common Sense ’’, ‘‘ Molecules and Men ”’, 
*‘ Knowing and Being ”. The book does not claim to be 
exhaustive. As the author says, he has “ taken the cake 
of human culture and plucked out a few of its plums ”. 
Religion and literature are surely of account in the world 
of man, but they are dismissed in a word or two. 

In so vast a field there are remarkably few slips. There 
is no such official as a ‘‘ Government Director of Education ” 
(p.223) ; School medical officers are on the staff of the 
Local Authority and not of the Board of Education (p.223) ; 
and Local Authorities, when they want to build a new 
school, are not required to go to the Public Auditor in order 
to prove their need for Government assistance (p.242). 

The book succeeds in 333 pages in giving an intelligible 
account of the chief social and natural sources which 
influence man’s life on earth. To educationists the sections 
dealing with “Examinations ’’, ‘‘ Universities ’’, ‘‘ School 
and World ” are of particular interest. ‘‘ Too often the 
subjects which are taught in our schools, which should be 
tools for us to use in living after we leave school, are only 
crafts and knacks which serve no purpose in adult life ’’. 
The author quotes Whitehead, whom he describes as “ the 
great American philosopher ”, with approval. “ Let the 
main ideas which are introduced into a child’s education 
be few and important, and let them be thrown into every 
combination possible. A child should make them his own, 
and should understand their application here and now in the 
circumstances of his actual life. From the very beginning 
of his education a child should experience the joy of dis- 
covery.” He suggests that school work should be planned 
like research work, and that classes should be replaced by 
groups or teams of pupils. Each group would be set to 
solve some problem. A boy or girl having such an education 
would “ learn how to learn instead of relying on being 
taught ”. Words of wisdom accepted in theory by most 
teachers, and neglected by so many in practice ! 

The problems of sex, politics and economics are handled 
in a wise and illuminating way. In particular, an admirable 
picture is drawn of the network of international trade which 
binds the peoples of the earth into one common system. 

y The production of books of this type for boys and girls 
may be taken as an indication of the gradual breaking 
down of the arbitrary division between subject and subject, 
of the closer relation of school work with the actual activities 
and experience of the pupils, and of the development of 
methods of research in place of reliance upon “ talk and 
chalk ”. It is not enough that books of this kind should 
be placed in the school library. They provide a wealth of 
problems which groups of boys and girls in senior and in 
secondary schools, working in co-operation, shculd endeavour 
to solve under the guidance of the teacher and with the 
help of the school library. 


Libraries in Technical Institutions 

The above is the title of a Report issued by a Joint 
Committee of the Association of Teachers in Technical 
Institutions, the Association of Principals of Technical 
Institutions and the Association of Technical Institutions, 
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with a nominee of the Library Association and an assessor 
appointed by the Board of Education. The purpose of the 
Report is to consider how far adequate library facilities are 
already provided in technical institutions and to what 
extent they should be increased. In the course of their 
investigations the committee visited the libraries of typical 
technical colleges, and descriptions of these, with plates and 
plans, are included in the publication. Other plans deal 
with suggested arrangements for libraries. 

The Committee recommends that in every technical 
institution there should be at least one room of adequate 
size reserved solely as a library with, wherever possible, a 
separate reading-room. In institutions doing advanced 
work small rooms should be provided for individual study 
and research. The library should be in charge of some one 
who has had a measure of special training and experience 
in library work and should be regarded as equal in status 
to members of the teaching staff. His or her salary should 
be according to the Burnham Technical Scales. In the 
matter of finance it is recommended that the annual 
provision of books, periodicals and binding should be on a 
basis of 3s. per student for the first 2,000 students and 2s. 
per student subsequently. Copies of the Report may be 
obtained from the A.T.T.I., 29 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C. 1. 


Library Staffs 
By L. R. McCotvin. (Practical Library Handbooks, 
No. 8.) (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The perfect librarian would be a very perfect person 
indeed, including in his make-up not only such scholarship 
as is involved when we speak of a knowledge of literature, 
but also an acquaintance with the approach to most sub- 
jects, through the many bibliographies and other research 
tools to be found in effective reference libraries. He must 
be able to advise readers, from the charwoman who wants 
““a nice love story ”’ to the student who wants the formula 
for calculating the time of sunrise on March 31, or to know 
how best to mend the reeds in a clarinet or to study the 
Institutes of Justinian. Moreover, he must know how to 
make people delight to come to a library and at some time, 
in the same day perhaps, serve at a counter where books 
are issued to readers at the rate of a dozen a minute. If 
any one is qualified to tell how this is done it is the city 
librarian of Westminster who is also honorary secretary of 
the Library Association. In his vivid, well-written little 
book he discusses in masterly manner the essentials of the 
good librarian, his freedom from bodily and mental defects, 
especially ‘“‘nerves’’, his initial education, training at 
library schools such as that at the University of London, 
or by the sandwich system, the organization of his daily 
routine in a library, his recompense, and indeed most 
matters that are his concern. Although much in it applies 
to all libraries, Mr. McColvin limits himself mainly to urban 
public libraries, and his book is of value not only to 
librarians ; it has its appeal to members of committees who 
control them, and to teachers who have to advise on the 
choice of carcers. 


The Story of Letters and Numbers 
By C. L. T. GRIFFITH. (2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

An interesting, valuable and well-illustrated little treatise 
by an authority. Mr. Griffith discusses the evolution of 
letters and numbers, and illustrates what he has to say by 
referring to the systems of the Egyptians, the Babylonians 
and the Chinese. He goes on to survey the alphabets of 
the modern world, and in each of about forty cases gives 
the signs used. Not only are the more usual scripts— 
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Russian, Hebrew, Arabic, &c.—surveyed, but also more 
unusual ones like Pushtoo, Georgian, Zend, Oriya, Cam- 
bodian, &c. There is also a useful chapter on the history 
of number-signs. Such a collection will delight the many 
schoolboys or adults who collect postage-stamps or coins. 
And it will be appreciated by the few who study out-of-the 
way languages. 


Abnormal Speech 
By Dr. E. J. Boome, H. M. S. Barnes and D. G. 
HARRIES. (6s. net. Methuen.) 

It is not pleasant to think of the cruelty—much of it 
unconscious cruelty—to which the child suffering from an 
abnormality of speech is often subjected. Of late years 
more and more attention has been paid to the treatment of 
speech disorders, but there still exist controversy and 
difference of opinion among speech therapists. A book on 
the subject by three London specialists is welcome at this 
time. The authors classify a great many forms of speech 
abnormality and give practical recommendations as to 
treatment. They lay great stress on the therapeutic value 
of relaxation for abnormalities of nervous origin. This is a 
book which must be read by school medical officers and 
speech therapists. 


Hosking’s Essential Educational Data, 1939-1940. 
(ros. 6d. net. Hosking.) 

The first part of this work contains the data, completely 
revised and brought up to date, consisting of five sections : 
(1) Board of Education, with sub-headings, “ Regulations 
for Secondary Schools’’, ‘‘ Recognition of Schools as 
Efficient ’’, ‘‘ The Burnham Scale ”’, ‘‘ Training of Teachers’’; 
(2) Examinations; (3) Careers and Professional Bodies ; 
(4) Public Schools and Scholarships; (5) Educational 
Organizations. Then comes the diary, which covers the 
period of sixteen months from September 1, 1939, to 
December 31, 1940. The book section, which in this new 
edition has been transferred from the left to the right-hand 
side in order to reduce the desk spread, is attached to a 
well-constructed and substantial blotter. The price has 
been reduced from 12s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. The work, providing 
as it does up-to-date and authoritative information relating 
to educational administration, has been described as the 
perfect article of desk equipment for the headmaster, 
headmistress or educational administrator. 


Handbook to the University of Oxford 
Reissue. (5s. net. Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
London: Oxford University Press.) 

This handbook, revised and brought up to date, 
consists of over 400 pages, and tells the reader all about 
Oxford. It will interest all who know something or wish to 
know something about the University. First, it gives in 
considerable detail the information which is needed by the 
person who wants to become a member of the University. 
The approximate cost at each of the colleges is given. In 
the second place, it is a convenient book of reference to 
members of the University. Apart from these two purposes, 
it is bound to interest the ordinary reader. Part II contains 
information about the various courses of instruction, with a 
list of the colleges, halls and societies, and details including 
the various charges. The book is admirably illustrated, 
and it is as unlike the ordinary handbook as the heart of 
man could desire. The chapter on college life by the 
Warden of Rhodes House is both informative and attractive. 
It would be difficult to spend 5s. to better advantage than 
in the purchase of this volume. 
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Modern Languages 


Petit Miroir de la Civilisation Française 
By Pror. F. DENOEU. (Heath’s Modern Language 
Series.) (4s. 6d. Heath.) 

This book would make an excellent reader for a higher 
form in schools or for college students. It deals with the 
geography, history, administration, literature, art anc 
education of France. It has sections on French life and 
culture and a large variety of illustrations enliven the 
letterpress. Difficult words are translated in the text and 
there is a complete vocabulary at the end. If this book 
were read before a visit to France it would help the student 
to understand the French outlook on life and enable him 
to make far better use of his time abroad. 


Scénes de la Vie Frangaise 
By CLAIRE A. RoE and Pror. F. C. Roe. 
Longmans.) 

The aim of this book is to give younger pupils a series of 
pictures showing what the French are really like and how 
they live—in fact to create a French atmosphere. We get 
glimpses of life in a Paris flat, of life in a boys’ school, of a 
Paris crowd on the 14th of July, of life in the country durinz 
the holidays. Although the book can be used along direct 
method lines, the authors consider that translation is the 
only true test of complete understanding, and many will 
agree with them. Their opinion of a basic vocabulary 
is that the difficulties shirked in earlier stages have to be 
surmounted more toilsomely later on. There is a French 
questionnaire at the end of each chapter. An original and 
inspiring book by two experienced and renowned teachers. 


Prose Practice : 101 Passages for Oral Translation into 
French 
By Dr. E. M. Buckie. (9d. University Tutorial Press.) 
This modest little book should prove of great service in 
classes preparing for the School Certificate, for whom the 
translation into French is usually the cause of failure. The 
book contains enough work for two years. Beginning with 
short sentences, the extracts are nearly all continuous pieces. 
They are meant to be translated orally in class. Afterwards 
they may be written out at home. No help of any kind 
is given, so that a pupil gains confidence and ceases to depend 
on a vocabulary. The easy passages, as the compiler says, 
have been included in order to encourage facility among the 
weaker pupils. 


Histoires Variées 
By IsaBEL Hawks. (1s. 9d. Macmillan.) 

These twenty short stories will prove interesting for pupils 
in their second and third year, and provide them with a 
varied vocabulary. They could be used as a basis for 
subsequent oral practice. 


Écrire : a ‘‘ Creative ” French Composition for Middle 
Forms 
By V. MALLINSON. (1s. 9d. Dent.) 

Mr. Vernon Mallinson is well known for his original 
methods of teaching and for his success in getting his pupils 
to write French poems. In this book he strives to tackle 
the main difficulty of the School Certificate French paper, 
which is the translation into French. He starts each lesson 
with an interesting French extract, which leads to the 
unconscious assimilation of French idiom by intensive 
study of a list of constructions. Then he gives simple 
translations on the grammatical points and finally a piece 
of continuous prose modelled on the original French passage. 
In this way the pupil will show up a translation relatively 
free from error. 


(2s. gd. 
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The Music of Poetry 
By A. H. Bopy. (Nelson’s Music Practice.) Teacher’s 
Manual. (4s. 6d. Nelson.) 

This is a striking publication in many ways, quite apart 
from the excellence of the anthology which forms the 
material of so many interesting experiments. Its main object 
is evidently the encouragement of genuinely rhythmical 
choric speaking, to which the author brings the very 
natural aid of musical notation. Thus, he arranges the 
poems in sections, roughly in order of rhythmic difficulty, 
so that the first dozen or so afford useful practice in simple 
lively rhythms. The next two sections will afford examples 
of subtler changes of rhythm within the line, and only 
the poems in the last section present real problems in 
rhythm, expression or thought content. It is especially 
refreshing to observe that shanties, folk songs and national 
songs, the music of which is familiar to most children, are 
used extensively in the book. This sort of thing should 
help considerably towards a clearer enunciation of these 
when they are sung. In some of the longer poems lines or 
verses are shared out by individuals or groups within the 
class, while in others the use of the solo, semi-chorus and 
chorus helps to add variety, interest, and colour, to the 
rendering. The book concludes with a few suitable poems 
arranged for a percussion band, which must heighten their 
effect considerably if it is handled with taste and discretion. 
The collection is not confined to poetry, some of the finer 
typical passages from the Bible being wisely included. 
Most anthologies seem to have some weak spot, but this 
one seems to be nearly impeccable. Moreover it should 
be as useful to the musician as it will be to the exponent of 
English. 


I. Six Action Songs for the Nursery Class 
By A. W. I. Cuitry. (2s. net. Paxton.) 
2. Action Songs for Babies 
By A. W. I. Cuitry. (2s. net. Paxton.) 

The matter of these songs may be described as commend- 
ably human in that they deal with experiences common to 
all young children. Action songs in which all the children 
do precisely the same thing, in precisely the same way, at 
the same moment, are rightly out of favour in these days 
of self-expression, but there seems no reason why even 
infants should not be encouraged to join in some form of 
concerted singing, in which each carries out a particular 
idea—digging, hammering, brushing—in his own way. 
Many of the tunes seem to lack inspiration, but they may 
be commended for the amount of sequence they contain, 
which makes them easy to pick up. 


Novello’s Biographies of Great Musicians 


(1) Bach. By H. Grace. (2) Handel. By J. A. 
WESTRUP. (3) Mendelssohn. By Marion Scott. 
(4) Mozart. By F. Bonavia. (5) Purcell. By A. K. 


HOLLAND. (6) 
Tchalkovsky. 
Novello.) 
The idea of publishing these separately will commend 
itself to all those who are engaged in the teaching of music, 
in its widest sense, in our schools. To those many teachers 
who believe in spending a whole term on the study of one 
composer these books will come as a blessing, for they are 
well written and packed with useful information. Though 
the summary of compositions which appears at the con- 
clusion of each pamphlet is of great value to the reader, we 
should like to see in future editions a list of books, together 
with the publisher’s name and price, for the benefit of those 


Schubert. By E. BLom. (7) 
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who wish to extend their knowledge of the subject. It is 
hoped that the series will include many more biographies 
especially those of the great musicians of our own time. 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
HANDEL. Concerto Grosso in D, Op. 6, No. 5. The London 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Felix Weingartner. 
LX803-4. 6s. each. 

What fun these Concertos of Handel’s are! It is easy to 
believe, after listening to this one, that, as Mr. Scott 
Goddard has put it, Handel’s “ general heartiness of bearing 
was matched by a kindness of heart that showed itself in 
a multitude of good deeds.” May the recording companies. 
continue to work the Handel mine. 


Desussy. Prélude, “ L’Aprés-midi d'un Faune.” The 
London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Sir 
Thomas Beecham. LX805. 6s. 

Records of the “ Faun ” must by now be so numerous 
as to form a small library of their own and the chief interest 
in a new one lies in detecting whether yet more detail in 
the delicate and subtle orchestration has been brought out. 
On this count, Sir Thomas’s rendering and the recording it 
has received certainly capture the prize. It is a beautiful 
and satisfying performance, even if something of the dream- 
like quality of the earlier Klenau version—also due to 
Columbia—is missing. 

Busoni. Sonatina (ad usum infantis) and Serenade from 
“ Don Giovanni’’. Egon Petri (piano). LX806. 6s. 

It was a wise child that understood its own Busoni. 
For this short work, written for the child of one of the 
composer’s friends, assumes a sophisticated harmonic sense 
and an appreciation of counterpoint which the average 
intelligent adult listener has scarcely acquired. The short 
Mozart transcription which accompanies it is simpler. 
Petri plays both with eloquence and authority. 


Liszt. Consolation in D flat, No. 5 and Valse Oubliée, 
No. 1. Emil Sauer (piano). LX807. 6s. 

The reviewer confesses to a preference for these small 
works of Liszt over his larger and more portentous com- 
positions. But in any case this record can be cordially 
recommended to those who wish to possess an example of 
Emil Sauer’s classical playing and cannot afford the Liszt 
concerto which appeared recently. No more perfect ren- 
dering of the well-known “ Consolation ’’ is conceivable. 


HowE ts. Elegy. The Jacques String Orchestra conducted 
by Reginald Jacques. DX922. 4s. 

This is a really beautiful recording of Herbert Howells’ 
moving little elegiac rhapsody for strings. The rich tone of 
the orchestra—well-known to London music-teachers— 
enhances the quiet dignity of a composition which typifies 
the best tradition of the post-War British school. 


ALBENIZ (arr. Kreisler). 
Cul. 


Tango, Op. 165, No. 2. 


Orientale, Op. 50, No. 9. Emmanuel Feuermann 
(‘cello), accompanied by Gerald Moore. DBr1860. 3s. 

Feuermann plays gracefully a pretty piece by the Spanish 
composer which does not strike one as particularly Spanish, 
and an unexciting one by the Russian composer which 
sounds neither Russian nor ‘“‘ Oriental ”. 


Ten Dramatized Nursery Rhymes 
By A. W. I. Cuitty. (2s. Paxton.) 

Should prove useful to teachers of infants in offering 
suggestions for the acting of nursery rhymes as miniature 
plays. There is no doubt that the musical rendering of the 
songs would gain very much in significance if given in some 
simple dramatized form. 
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The Voluntary Mental Health Services : the Report of 
the Feversham Committee 
(2s. 6d. net. Feversham Committee, 47 Whitehall, 
London.) 

The Report preaches throughout “ the modern doctrine 
of positive health ” in special relation to the mind. It 
speaks on behalf of a number of persons so large that no 
reliable estimate is forthcoming, and pleads for consolidation 
of all services concerned with the mental health of the 
nation. 

The share of local education authorities in this vast 
programme must start with prevention—the prevention of 
mental disorder, too often rooted in wrong handling during 
infancy and childhood. This necessitates closer co-operation 
between teachers and parents; an association which can 
actually create a new force in mental health. 

Guidance,—" good advice ’’—has been given to the child 
from time immemorial by parent, teacher and friend ; in 
recent years the guidance of the probation officer has been 
made available for the young delinquent ; guidance of this 
kind normally finds a place in the ordinary educational 
routine and concerns the average child. 

“ Child Guidance ’’ in the narrower sense came to England 
from the States in 1927, and encourages ‘‘ the provision of 
skilled treatment of children showing behaviour-disturbance 
and early symptoms of disorder.” Its exponents are not 
mere ‘‘ persons of experience,” but experts in medical 
psychological and social work. Their patients, the report 
tells us, are “ the abnormally shy child, the persistent rascal, 
the excessively good child, the child who is backward in 
some particular subject, and mild cases of emotional 
instability.” 

Local education authorities and children’s courts are 
coming more and more to realize the value of such advice 
to the community, particularly where town populations 
live under the strain of modern conditions. 

The number of child guidance clinics throughout Great 
Britain in 1939 is said to be 162, about 98 of which treat 
both child and adult patients; but “ only about thirty 
centres in the whole country are providing the full range of 
psychotherapeutics.” 

The City of Leicester Education Committee possesses 
what is described as ‘‘ a fully developed educational psycho- 
logical clinic ’’, covering a wide range of child-problems, 
and including in its staff, besides a full-time psychologist 
and two psychiatric social workers, “ a teacher-assistant 
from the elementary schools, appointed for a term of three 
months.” 

Such an institution carries on its activities within the 
framework of local education. Many clinics are still run on a 
voluntary basis, with the accompanying financial insecurity. 

Vocational Guidance for children of every type should be 
included in the completed scheme for mental health, which 
brings into the circle the Juvenile Welfare Committee, the 
Public Health Department and the Probation Service. 

Mental health social workers are required in greater 
number to satisfy the growing demand. Satisfactory 
training courses have long existed, and can be extended, 
but the necessity for training has still to be more generally 
recognized ; and the employment of workers without special 
preparation everywhere discouraged. 

The Report pays tribute to the pioneer efforts of the 
voluntary societies, such as promoting legislation, and 
originating occupation centres, of untold value for training, 
especially in social habits and in handicraft, the ‘‘ inedu- 
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cable '’ mental defective. It recommends emphatically that 
a voluntary association should be formed in every area, for 
however effective official organization may become, the 
informal methods of the voluntary bodies, their adaptability 
and freedom to adventure with new methods, are indis- 
pensable in mental welfare work. 

Finally the report dwells on the urgent need for the 
education of the public in the meaning of mental health 
by lectures and propaganda ; the training, as well, of the 
expert psychologist to present his knowledge with accept- 
ance to his hearers. 

It replies pertinently to the criticism that such propa- 
ganda may create neuroses and phobias; ‘ Let it be 
remembered that the efficacy of ignorance has been tried 
and has failed; let knowledge take its turn.” 


Religious Knowledge 


A Dramatized Bible Reader : for Use In Schools 
By ELIZABETH G. Gray. The Old Testament. Book ı: 
The Promise and its Fulfilment. (2s. 6d. Grant 
Educational Co.) 

No teacher of experience will underrate the value of the 
dramatic method in literary and historical work with 
younger boys and girls. Miss Gray’s book—the first of a 
series—is an interesting experiment in the application of 
this method to the Bible. The story of the Hebrews from 
Abraham to Joshua is presented, in five “ Acts ’’, in simple 
dialogue based on the Bible narrative ; there are explanatory 
notes, short connecting paragraphs where necessary, and 
attractive illustrations and maps. The “ stage directions ’’ 
are vivid, and not too long. The imaginary characters 
which are introduced, and the dialogue which they support, 
are not too obtrusive, and serve to throw into clearer relief 
the chief figures of the Bible story—Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Joseph, Moses and Joshua. 

Similar dramatizations will, no doubt, have been already 
adopted by many teachers in their own class-work with 
the Old Testament. But the ordinary Bible narrative has 
many obscurities to be explained, and irrelevancies to be 
omitted, before successful dramatization is possible; and 
Miss Gray’s work will greatly lighten the teacher’s task. He 
will be well advised, we think, to read to his class, from 
time to time, concurrently with their use of the Reader, 
the actual Bible story in the beautiful English of the 
Authorized Version ; and he will do well to underline and 
amplify the hints which Miss Gray gives on questions of 
background and interpretation—the mingling of legend and 
history, for example, and the development of Jewish 
thought about God. 


Handbook of Christian Teaching : for Use with Agreed 
Syllabuses 
(4s. 6d. Sheldon Press.) 

This book is exceedingly good value—536 pages. It is 
commended by the Archbishop of Canterbury and Dr. 
Scott Lidgett, and is intended for use with any of the 
“ Agreed Syllabuses ’’ which are being so widely adopted 
by local education authorities; it includes everything 
likely to be found in such a syllabus. It is partly based on 
The Oxford Handbook of Religious Knowledge, published 
in 1933. Its scholarship is up to date and its outlook 
commendably tolerant in that, whilst its own position on 
doctrinal interpretation is on the conservative side, it does 
not hesitate to state more radical views, and to urge that 
children should be encouraged to think for themselves. 
Besides the Bible it includes sections on Prayer, Christian 
Ethics, Creeds and Missionary Work. Teachers will find 
it of real value. 
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The Theory and Practice of General Science 
By H. S. SHELTON. (3s. 6d. net. Murby.) 

Teachers of science are familiar with Mr. Shelton’s ideas. 
In books and articles he has expressed in vigorous and 
trenchant manner his criticisms of present practices and 
his contempt for most suggestions for reform made by 
others. In the present book he traverses well-worn 
ground, but it is interesting to have his views collected. 

Mr. Shelton opens up with an “ Historica] Introduction ”’ 
and follows this with a discussion of current controversies. 
His is not an unbiased account, but it is useful to have 
his independent criticism of the work of the various commit- 
tees set up by the Science Masters Association. And, of 
course, much of what he says will command universal accept- 
ance. All educators agree that it is wise to replace specialized 
science in schools by more broadly planned courses. Every 
teacher of science, too, will agree that a subject as im- 
portant as science deserves adequate time-table recognition. 
To demand for it a fifth of the available time—say six 
periods a week—is modest and reasonable. Further, it is 
impossible to construct adequate courses with a smaller 
time allowance. 

On other issues disagreement is possible. Mr. Shelton, 
for instance, insists on the need for exhibiting the unity of 
science—whatever this may mean—to the learners by 
adopting the “ topic’’ method of arrangement. Outside 
this, he sees no salvation. He admits the necessity for 
separating the study of the biological from that of the 
physical sciences (of course, relating the two as far as 
possible). But he thinks that physics, chemistry, astronomy 
and geology should be thoroughly mixed and that the 
syllabus should be divided into topics like ‘‘ Iron and 
Magnetism ’’, “ Gravitation and the Solar System”, 
“ Water ’’ and so on. Now this method of treatment was 
thoroughly tried out in the U.S.A., where it has now been 
largely replaced by the “ Unit Plan’’. In the latter, the 
course 1s unified on the plane of practical applications and 
of social relevance. (e.g. “How men travel and com- 
municate ’’). Mr. Shelton dismisses this plan with complete 
contempt (“ Detailed comment is superfluous ’’). But it is 
impossible to resist the conclusion that closer acquaintance 
with it, and with current American practices, would have 
diminished his hostility. 

Mr. Shelton also includes in his book, besides his detailed 
plan and syllabus, chapters on ‘“‘ The Teacher and General 
Science ’’, “ The Correlation of Mathematics and Science ’’, 
and on “ The Social Aspect of General Science ’’. About 
these little need be said. The last two in particular are 
too slightly treated to be of any great value. 

However, his proposed General Science Course is in- 
teresting and well repays attention and study. He certainly 
over-estimates both the novelty of his ideas and the diver- 
gence between his suggestions and those made by the 
S.M.A. Committees. As a result, many of his ideas could 
easily be adapted and used. It would be unfortunate if 
Mr. Shelton’s somewhat dogmatic manner and style 
prevented teachers from reading what he has to say. 


Who Invented the Telephone ? 
By W. AITKEN. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

In this exciting little book, Mr. Aitken tells an absorbing 
story of graft, intrigue, misrepresentation and ignorance. 
It is difficult to assess justly the credit to be given to anyone 
among the long line of inventors who transmitted sounds 
by electrical means between 1850 and 1876. But two 
names stand out: Charles Bourseul, who gave the first 
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adequate theoretical description of the telephone in 1854, 
and Philip Reis, who made the first instrument in 1861. 
One thing seems clear: if the evidence is as conclu- 
sive as the author thinks, Graham Bell had nothing to do 
with the invention. Mr. Aitken’s book will be thoroughly 
enjoyed by all who are interested in the history of physics 
and of inventions, or in the complexities, injustices and 
social influences of patent law. 


I. Everyday Biology : an Introduction to the Study of 
ife 


By Dr. G. P. SmitTH. (3s. 6d. Bell.) 
2. Looking at Life : an Introduction to Biology 
By A. M. S. CLARK and G. B. SMITH. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

These two books form a welcome change from the conven- 
tional type of text-book written with a school examination 
as its chief aim. The first is intended to be a text-book for 
use in the years preceding the more formal work leading up 
to the School Certificate or the Matriculation course. 
It is very readable, and there are more references to the 
daily experiences of the child himself and to his own body 
than in most text-books of biology. There are also numerous 
suggestions and instructions for experimental work which 
can be carried out by the children themselves. In view of 
the fact that the book may be used by children who do 
not necessarily go on to study biology as an examination 
subject, each chapter gives a list of sources of further 
information and suggestions for further study. The 
second of these two books is intended for children of the 
same age. Itis primarily intended to be used in conjunction 
with a series of biological films; the text of the book 
itself forming a means of reference to the content of the 
film both before and after showing. A list of films (all G.B. 
Instructional) which may be used in conjunction with the 
book is appended. At the same time, the text is sufficiently 
clear and self-contained to be useful even in schools where 
a film projector is not available. It is plentifully illustrated, 
many of the illustrations being reproduced from stills of 
the films themselves. Its contents include the general 
characteristics of plant life, of animal life and some of the 
more familiar processes of the human body. 


Men Against Death 
By P. DE KruiF. (2s. 6d. Scientific Book Club.) 

A cheap edition of this well-known book, first published 
in 1932, is very welcome. The Scientific Book Club is to 
be congratulated on making it available to its members. 
De Kruif’s style will irritate those who dislike a mixture of 
scientific language and colloquialism : others will be amused 
and entertained by it. However, his scientific populariza- 
tion is of a high order : he chooses his material carefully and 
deals with it as accurately as possible. In this book he 
describes a series of episodes in the fight against disease : 
Banting and diabetes, Bordet and the Wassermann test: 
Finsen and irradiation, Schaudinn and syphilis, &c. A 
highly interesting book, suitable for the school or science 


library. 


Wonders of Modern Industry 
By R. S. Lyons. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

Various technical processes or engineering achievements 
explained in simple, graphic style and welf illustrated with 
photographs make an attractive book for the junior shelves 
of the school library. The author has got well off the beaten 
track in several instances and any intelligent child will 
enjoy, among other matters, the account of the making of 
the Iraq pipe-line, the eccentricities of the B.B.C. “ effects ” 
room, and the technical tricks of the film studio. 
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Books Received 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 

Cut Paper Work 

By CHRISTABEL R. Cox. 
Dryad Press.) 

Dryad Standard Alphabet Cards 
(Set of ro, 1s. 4d. net. Single Cards, 2d. each. 
Leicester : The Dryad Press.) 

. Linoleum Cutting and Printing, including Fabric Printing 

. Combed Pattern Papers 

. Pattern Making, with Cut Paper 
By R. GRIMSHAW 

. Printing with Rubber 
By R. GRIMSHAW. 

. Cross-Stitch 

. Tablet Weaving 

. Rush Baskets and Mats 
By C. CRAMPTON. 

. Making Woolly Toys 

. Slippers from Felt or Suede 
(Dryad Leaflets, Nos. 106-114.) 
Leicester : The Dryad Press.) 


BIOGRAPHY 
Reminiscences of Country Life 
By J. G. CornisH. Edited by V. CORNISH. 
net. Country Life.) 


CLASSICS 
Complete Latin Course 
By H. L. O. FLEcKER and D. S. Macnutt. (Book 3, 
without Grammar, 3s. Book 4, 4s. 6d. Longmans.) 
A New Latin Reader 
Edited by H. W. F. FRANKLIN and J. A. G. BRUCE. 
(3s. 6d. Longmans.) 
Herodotus : Book 8 


(6s. net. Leicester: The 
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(6d. net. each. 


(10s. 6d. 


Edited by Prof. J. E. PowELL. (6s. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Pliny : Selections from the Letters 
Edited by C. E. RoBINson. (2s. Hopkinson.) 


Exercises in Latin Prose Composition 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


HE day on which the last number of The Journal 
was published—September 1—was the day on 
which Hitler, who had ‘‘ no more territorial ambitions 
Th in Europe ’’, invaded Poland. Although 
e journal 

and the War, tWO days elapsed before war was 
declared, that day marks the beginning 
of the war between Britain and Germany. The first 
Journal of Education appeared in 1831, and in 1879 
The Journal of Education, as we know it, came into 
existence. It may be said, therefore, to have existed, 
in one form or another, for over a century, and to have 
had a continuous existence of sixty years. It was 
published regularly during the World War. The 
existence of war—and, in particular, government 
restrictions upon the use of paper—will necessitate 
changes, but, though the outward form may change, its 
spirit will remain the same. It was during one of the 
most critical periods in the last war that Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher explained to a crowded and profoundly attentive 
House of Commons his educational proposals, which 
were afterward embodied in the Act of 1918. The 
Editor was in the House on that historic occasion, and 
well remembers the wild enthusiasm which followed the 
conclusion of Mr. Fisher’s speech. War seems to bring 
home, even to those who are normally indifferent, the 
vital importance to the nation of education. The Journal 
will do its utmost to help those who, in the present 
difficult circumstances, are carrying on this great work. 
We are confident that all that has been done by educa- 
tionists during the past century will find its full justi- 
fication in the steadiness with which our people will 
face the present trial, and that the struggle will end in 
the final triumph of Right and Justice over the evil 

things which have broken the peace of the world. 


( FORGE GISSING, who died eleven years before 
the outbreak of the World War, was more than 
doubtful whether the advance of science would prove 
a blessing to the world. “ I hate and 
fear science ”, he wrote, ‘‘ because of 
my conviction that, for long to come, 
if not for ever, it will be the remorseless enemy of 


Science and 
Humanity. 


mankind. I see it destroying all simplicity and gentle- 
ness of life, all the beauty of the world ; I see it restoring 
barbarism under a mask of civilization ; I see it darken- 
ing men’s minds and hardening their hearts; I see it 
bringing a time of vast conflicts, which will pale into . 
insignificance ‘ the thousand wars of old’ and, as likely 
as not, will whelm all the laborious advances of mankind 
in blood-drenched chaos. To rail against it is as idle as 
to quarrel with any other force of nature. For myself, 
I can hold apart and see as little as possible of the things 
I deem accursed. But I think of some dear to me, whose 
life will be lived in the hard and fierce new age.” Thomas 
Love Peacock struck the same note: “‘ Science is one 
thing and wisdom is another. Science is an edged tool 
with which men play like children and cut their own 
fingers. . . . The day would fail if I should attempt to 
enumerate the evils which science has inflicted on 
mankind. I almost think it is the ultimate destiny of 
science to exterminate the human race.” 


AM this is, of course, most unjust to science. It is 
not science nor the scientist that is at fault. It 
is our misfortune that man’s control over the forces of 
nature has not been accompanied by 
corresponding progress in moral ideas. 
The present régime in Germany has 
revived the ideas and the methods of barbarism. The 
Christian and humanitarian ideals of kindness and 
brotherhood are deliberately rejected in favour of a 
fantastic theory of racial superiority which recognizes no 
rights outside the narrow bounds of nationalism, and, to 
further its ends, justifies the use of any instrument, 
however vile—brute-force, bad faith, oppression and 
persecution—ôofócogoi avti copay yeyovórtes: they have 
the appearance of wisdom but not its reality. “‘ Thy 
wisdom and thy knowledge it hath perverted thee ; 
thou shalt not know the dawning.” As Dr. Maxwell 
Garnett said in The Times of September 4, resistance to 
aggression is not enough. “In Christian education, 
properly conceived, the world may yet find the best 
bulwark of a stable peace and the only sure foundation 
for world order.” Victory will be futile unless we 
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make clear our resolve that the settlement which follows 
the war shall have as its aim not the humiliation of a 
beaten foe but the creation of a brotherhood of nations, 
with a common ideal of service—‘‘ each for all and all 
for each.” Had Hitler been a statesman instead of a 
barbarian, he might have been the first President of the 
Council of the United States of Europe! 


[5 the September number of The Journal we quoted 
Sir Denison Ross’s suggestion that foreigners, 
wishing to find a quick road for ‘‘ the neglected back- 
A War ground ” of English, should study the 
Änigráñi: crossword puzzles in The Times. The 
compilers of such crosswords make 

considerable use of the anagram—a device that has 
occasionally been turned to political purposes. An 
English statesman, for example, denouncing the Crimean 
War, pointed out that CRIMEA gave as an anagram 
A CRIME. We venture to suggest that the name of 
the German Führer supplies an even more appropriate 
anagram—A. HITLER—THE LIAR.* As Mr. Cham- 
berlain said in his broadcast message to the German 
people: “ He gave his word that he would respect the 
Locarno Treaty ; he broke it. He gave his word that 
he neither wished nor intended to annex Austria; he 
broke it. He declared that he would not incorporate 
the Czechs in the Reich; he did so. He gave his word 
after Munich that he had no further territorial demands 
in Europe; he broke it. He gave his word that he 
wanted no Polish provinces; he broke it. He has 
sworn to you for years that he was the mortal enemy 
of Bolshevism ; he is now its ally. Can you wonder his 
word is, for us, not worth the paper it is written on ? ” 


G)OMEBODY observed years ago that it is difficult to 
write hexameters when six-footed barbarians are 
at your gates. We recall words written by Professor 
The Whitehead in his preface to Principles 

Hitler War, f Natural Knowledge—tgi1g. “This 
book is the product of a refuge from 

immediate fact, thought out and written amid the 
sound of guns—guns of Kitchener’s army training on 
Salisbury Plain, guns on the Somme faintly echoing 
across the Sussex coast: some few parts composed to 
pass times of expectancy during air-raids over London, 
punctuated by the sound of bombs and the answer 
of artillery, with argument clipped by the whir of 
aeroplanes.” The following is an extract from the issue 
of this Journal for November, 1914: “ The business of 
the University (of London) is proceeding as usual, 
except for a dearth of students, which is particularly 
noticeable in the second and third years of the course. 
Many have taken commissions or joined the ranks ”. 
How different are the conditions at the outbreak of the 
present war! There is no hectic scramble for recruits or 
for commissions. On the whole, as Sir Richard Living- 
stone says in his letter to The Times (September 20) the 
arrangements for the recruitment of university students 
have worked well, though it is hoped that the Govern- 


* We are informed that this anagram has already appeared in 
Cavalcade. ‘' Pereant qui nostra ante nos dixerunt ! ” 
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ment will respond to his appeal for the fixing—subject 
to unforeseen military necessity—of an age limit before 
which students shall not be called up. As Sir Richard 
says, university studies to be profitable “ need to have 
some length, continuity, purpose and plan ”. Above all, 
this time the Army is prepared, though its military 
purpose is not yet revealed ; whereas, in 1914, an inade- 
quate Army was given urgent and almost overwhelming 
tasks. Is it not a tribute to the progress of education 
that our method in the present war is not to “ muddle 
through ” ? 


HEAVEN forbid that this Journal should recommend 
a policy of muddle. ‘‘ Muddle through! "’ 
Gertrude Bell wrote in one of her letters ; ‘‘ Why, yes, so 
M we do—wading through blood and tears 
uddling a 
Through. that need never have been shed. 
But the methods of over-organization 
and precipitate action also have their dangers, as the 
war has already revealed. Fortunately, these dangers are 
usually easier to correct than the tragic results of muddle. 
We should strive for a golden mean, not forgetting that 
improvisation is more consistent with our national 
character than over-organization. Those who saw the 
earlier stages of the war of 1914-18 must be impressed by 
differences in war conditions, civil and military, and also 
by the identity of moral outlook and the higher standard 
of national unity. There have been no resignations 
from the Cabinet this time. Circumstances have 
arisen that, even to the students of our most ancient 
seat of learning, justify the arbitrament of war. 


“THERE will be during the war a firm and deliberate 
policy of using all the resources of the nation and 
the empire for the prosecution of the war. Military 
conscription, deferred for some years 
in the last war, is already in operation, 
and the nation will demand equal 
sacrifices from all members of the community. ‘‘ What 
did you do, daddy, in the war ?’”’ was pictured on the 
placards of 1914. In this war, ‘‘ daddy ” will not have to 
submit to such propaganda. He—and his sons and 
daughters—must be prepared to undertake their allotted 
tasks. That the Press, including the educational Press, 
will continue its work of record and criticism, appears 
certain. In civil life, censorship of informed and tem- 
perate criticism would be a sure sign of national dis- 
integration. Not least in the educational field there will 
be need for such criticism, and this Journal hopes to 
play its part, with the co-operation of teachers and 
administrators. To help to safeguard the educational 
interests of the child and adolescent and the teaching 
profession in these critical days, without prejudice to 
national claims, is a useful and honourable task. 


Conscription. 


THE arrangements made for the evacuation of 

dangerous areas were so complete and so well 
carried out that unstinted praise has been lavished on 
all concerned. Mr. Walter Elliot, the Minister of Health, 
said some very felicitous words in his broadcast on 
this subject, when he looked back over the previous 
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three days and thanked “ those who made this great 
task possible—the parents for their 
coolness and foresight; the children 
for their steadiness, their trust and 
their cheerfulness; and the teachers, the invaluable 
teachers, who have been repaid, I like to think, in this 
one week-end with a deep and scarcely-hoped-for tribute 
of confidence and affection for their years of devotion. 
And, lastly and chiefly, the reception areas—the local 
authorities who planned the survey and reception 
arrangements ; the voluntary helpers of all sorts and 
conditions, the hundred thousand volunteers, for 
instance, in the Women’s Voluntary Services alone ; 
and, above all, the householders, great and small, without 
whose goodwill this movement could never even have 
been begun, much less completed.” 


Evacuation. 


OW that the encomiums and the congratulations 
concerning the success of the evacuation have 
been uttered, thoughts turn to the education of those 
evacuated. Very wisely, the Board of 
Education have issued a Circular (No. 
1474, Schooling in an Emergency, 6d. 
net.) containing suggestions for the education of children 
transferred to the reception areas. In it Lord De La 
Warr states that the care of young children separated 
from their homes and parents will become a national 
service and will make a heavy call on the energy and 
resourcefulness of teachers. He urges the formation 
of local Committees to stimulate interest and to explore 
all possible ways of helping evacuated children. Diffi- 
culty of accommodation will have to be met by means of 
a double-shift system enabling two schools to share the 
same building, and thus the organized use of leisure 
time will be advisable. The schools will be deprived of 
many familiar aids, such as material for crafts and 
specialized equipment, so that teachers will have to rely 
on their own initiative, and syllabuses may have to give 
way to improvization. In the absence of the regular 
supply of books and other materials, much emphasis 
will be placed upon speech and the power to understand 
and use it, and upon such opportunities as may be 
available for music and dramatic expression. There 
can be no doubt that, as the Circular suggests, teachers 
will readily accept the additional responsibilities which 
are falling upon them. 


And After. 


(CIRCULAR 1474 expresses the opinion that the Junior 
Technical and Trade Schools will be by far the 
hardest hit in view of their highly specialized aims, but 
gives no real indication as to the 


Junior methods of softening the blow. It will 
Technical 
Schools, be conceded that the first necessity 


was the removal of the pupils from 
vulnerable areas, but the problem of arranging for their 
continued education must now be faced. There are a 
certain number of technical schools and colleges in 
neutral areas, and these should be utilized to their 
fullest capacity. Problems of transport may be difficult 
but they are not insoluble. The war and the supervening 
effort to re-establish industry at its close will require 
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technically trained youths and adolescents. These 
will not be forthcoming if ‘‘ Engineering Drawing with 
improvised arrangements ” is added to general education. 
The “ discovery of new interests and the broadening of 
outlook ’’ are desirable, but not as a substitute for 
technical education as understood in the junior technical 
school. The resignation which appears to characterize 
the last paragraph in Chapter I of Circular 1474 is not 
the spirit which we are led to believe is animating the 
nation at the present time. 


“THE considerations governing the Technical Colleges 
are not those applicable to the Junior Technical 
Schools. The colleges may be in areas from which 


children have been evacuated, but 


Tecnniaal youths and adults are there engaged in 
Colleges ad he F an 
and Staffs. industry, commerce or the Forces of the 


Crown. Reports are current that 
officers in command of units and firms engaged on work 
of national defence—amongst others—are asking that 
steps be taken to continue the technical education of 
the persons for whom they are responsible. Much 
had been heard of Regional Planning and Technical 
Education before September, 1939. The present time 
appears to offer opportunities of collaboration between 
authorities so that the maximum use may be made of the 
technical colleges. Temporary extensions may be 
necessary to buildings in comparatively “ safe ” areas. 
It may necessitate ‘‘ shift ” working but the trained 
staffs are available, and the equipment can be used if 
thought as to its location be given. Should there be a 
“ seconding ” of the staff surplus to educational require- 
ments, those “lent ’’ for the duration should suffer no 
loss of pension or salary benefits—other than that 
applicable to the community as a whole. Many teachers 
in technical institutions with high scientific or tech- 
nological qualifications will need to be drafted into other 
work of vital importance, but they should not suffer in 
comparison with those that remain in the teaching 
service. 


FURTHER Circular issued by the Board of 
Education deals with a number of administrative 
points to which it is thought desirable to direct the 
attention of local education authorities. 
Those children who reach school leaving 
age whilst evacuated, and wish toremain 
at school will be allowed to do so, and the Govern- 
ment billeting allowance will continue to be paid in 
respect of them. Those whose parents wish them to 
return home should be sent home, but, if they secure 
employment in the reception area, they may leave school, 
the billeting allowance then ceasing. A similar condition 
applies to children of 14 who obtain a certificate of bene- 
ficial employment. Another point made is that it is not 
contemplated that free solid meals will be given to 
evacuated children—the problem should not arise 
because the payment of Ios. 6d. or 8s. 6d. to the billeting 
householders is intended to be sufficient to provide 
adequate quantities of food. We have, however, heard 
from many sources that the billeting allowance is not 
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really sufficient, especially when it comes to feeding 
a healthy boy of 13 or so, and it seems to us that this is 
a matter for prompt inquiry. The Circular also covers 
other matters connected with registration of school 
attendances, the position of secondary and technical 
school pupils after evacuation as regards fees and 
maintenance grants, and the use of first-aid posts as 
clinics. 


EACHERS who serve in the war will have their 
salaries and pensions safeguarded. Parliament has 

lost no time in passing the necessary acts to ensure this. 
The Local Government Staffs (War 


ee Service) Act enables local authorities 
Salaries and : 
Pensions, tO make up the difference between a 


serving teacher's salary and his military 
or naval pay for the duration of the war. Similarly, his 
war service will be pensionable if he enters on it from 
pensionable service or from a course of training as a 
teacher. We hope local authorities will be as quick to avail 
themselves of this provision as they were during the last 
war. We have previously emphasized that the position 
of teachers in these respects is far more satisfactory than 
it was a quarter of a century ago, and Parliament 
in rapidly passing the necessary legislation has only 
acted in accordance with public opinion and professional 
needs. 


QNE of the errors committed during the last war 

was to send many regiments to France without a 
single officer who was proficient in the language of our 
allies. The Civil Service Commis- 
sioners should at once make French a 
compulsory subject for entrance to 
Sandhurst and Woolwich. More marks should be allotted 
to it, the examination paper should be stiffened up, and 
particular attention should be paid to the oral test. It 
should be given a higher proportion of marks than at 
present, and no candidate who failed to reach a reason- 
able standard in colloquial French should be allowed to 
pass. The successful candidates, after entrance, should 
be compelled to attend two or three hours of French 
every week, during which they would continue their collo- 
quial practice, and in addition should acquire a certain 
number of technical military terms, such as the words 
of command, names of equipment and parts of a rifle 
and a field gun. One story of the last war may have 
been apocryphal: it was asserted that a French officer 
approached a British battalion and shouted: ““ Atten- 
tion !” whereupon all the officers and men stood to 
attention. And how many rough edges could be smoothed 
over by a billeting officer who could speak to villagers 
in their own tongue ! 


French-speaking 
Officers. 


OME thought - provoking letters have recently 
appeared in The Times on the question of personal 
safety in time of war. Every one, writes the Provost 
of Eton, should be encouraged to say— 
what does it matter if I am killed ? 
Would it matter very much, asks Lord 
Hugh Cecil, to the event of war, if a theatre full of 


War in Terms 
of Children. 
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people were bombed ? Another correspondent, following 
up Lord Hugh’s argument, asks what there is so sacred 
about the lives of civilians, whether they are more 
valuable than the lives of the fighting men, and whether 
it is not better for a bomb to drop on civilian houses 
than on docks, camps or aerodromes. Up to a point 
there may be a good deal to be said for this gentleman’s 
contentions. But the odd thing about all these general 
pronouncements is the quiet ignoring of the fact that 
the term “ civilian ”, so freely used, includes that part 
of the population (about a quarter of the whole) under 
the age of 15. We suppose that the correspondents in 
question approve of the evacuation of the under-fifteens 
to relatively safe areas. Another writes to say that the 
impartiality advocated might have disastrous results for 
doctors and nurses, who are surely of military value. 
But again we ask what about the children who are just 
as surely of no military value and yet hold in their hands 
the future of the nation ? 


"THE Annual Meeting of the British Association at 

Dundee began under the threat of war, and what 
would have been a most interesting programme had 
eventually to be abandoned. Dundee 
was one of the areas scheduled for 
evacuation, and delegates saw on 
September 1 10,000 school children proceeding from the 
city by bus or train under the most orderly and efficient 
arrangements. The Presidential Address of Sir Albert 
Seward on “The Western Isles through the Mist of 
Ages ’’ was notable for its dignified survey of a part of 
Scotland some 60,000,000 years ago ; and, in his descrip- 
tion of the trees and plants of that time as represented in 
fossil remains, he justified the first-hand study of nature 
as invaluable. It is, as he said, ‘‘ not only a source of 
refreshment but also a stimulus and an inspiration.” 
We can agree with the late A. C. Benson that ‘* from 
the educational point of view stimulus is more important 
than exactness ” ; the Presidential address showed that 
the sciences of geology and botany are not arid subjects, 
but can inspire and throw a revealing light on human 
history. 


The British 
Association. 


“THE new president, Sir Richard Gregory, in his ‘‘ lay 
sermon ’’ to the Division for Social and Inter- 
national Relations of Science, remarked that “‘ Religion 
and science are the two chief factors 
which have influenced human develop- 
ment throughout all stages of civiliza- 
tion . . . It is in the light of service to high ideals that 
science, without which we cannot live, and religion, 
without which most people see no meaning in life, can 
find a common field of action. . . . If religion is under- 
stood in the broadest sense as belief in a Spiritual Being, 
it may be said that prolonged inquiry has failed to show 
any authenticated instance of a people, however back- 
ward, who do not hold to some form of belief, which, 
though vague and rudimentary, can be deemed religious 
. . . It is often supposed that Darwinism leaves ethical 
and moral ideas out of consideration, and stands only 


a3 


for the doctrine of ‘‘ Nature, red in tooth and claw ”; 
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but this is due to lack of understanding of the principle. 
Evolution embodies the idea of social ethics and makes 
the welfare of the community the essential purpose of 
the life of the creature. The view that Darwinism 
signifies nothing more than striving after personal or 
national mastery at all costs is a crude misconception 
of this great principle, and was repudiated alike by its 
founder and by Huxley, its most powerful exponent, as 
contrary to the best ends of civilization ’’. In conclusion 
Sir Richard pleaded for the application of evolutionary 
principles to religious thought. ‘‘ It is only by disregard- 
ing history that the idea of a fixed and final theology 
becomes possible. In science, there are no final inter- 
pretations or unchangeable hypotheses ; and, when the 
same principle is recognized in theology, religion will 
share some of the vitality of the natural sciences. 
Evolution can be regarded by the theologian as merely 
the means of creation ; and the conception of gradual 
development is not incompatible with Christian theology. 
It is through the acceptance of the idea of evolution in 
the spirit as well as in the body of man that the partition 
which formerly separated religion and science is being 
dissolved.” 


[HE disquisition of the Hon. Harołd Nicholson, 

addressed to the Institut Français du Royaume-Uni, 
on the national characteristics of England, France and 
Germany was a masterly performance, 


Eran d and we are glad it has received the cold 
Germany publicity of print in the Lecture Recorder. 


He looks for the real England in the 


country, regarding our towns as ‘‘dustbins’’. Our 
putative hypocrisy is really muddle-headedness! The 
English are “not a hard Nordic race”. We are a 


‘“ gentle, rather silly, very deeply intelligent but not 
intellectual, shy and very kindly people’’. Teachers 
should use this list as a rosary. The French, on the 
other hand, are not frivolous but are the most heroic 
race that has ever been. Their cold logic may, however, 
lead them into danger one of these days. He gives high 
praise to German youth but contrasts unfavourably 
the mature German with his brother across the 
Rhine. We hope Mr. Nicholson will extend his 
comparative studies to other great nations, including 
the Russian, Italian, Japanese and Chinese. Ameri- 
can civilization presents a special problem. Will 
it prove to be the ace in a strangely assorted 
pack ? 


AS ORDING to Mr. Nicholson, there are four great 

events or stages in the development of modern 
civilization—first, the Greek discovery of intellectual 
freedom ; second, the Roman discovery 
of law ; third, the Christian discovery 
that men are equal “ more or less ”, 
involving the notion of tolerance; fourth, the idea of 
chivalry, that the strong should protect the weak. To 
this catalogue raisonné he adds the French eighteenth- 
century conception of the reasonable man, with balanced 
intelligence, tolerating, accepting, suffering anything, 
without flinching, without indignity. That type is surely 


Stages of 
Civilization. 
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rare to-day, except in the Orient. The task of the 
teacher is to reconcile these conceptions. Each has its 
merits and possibly its defects. Is it not significant that 
the Christian idea, the tdée mère of civilization, as Stubbs 
has said, should be encountering such passionate 
resistance in some countries ? 


HE National Council of Social Service is to be 
congratulated. It has learned a lesson from the 
crisis of a year ago, and has ever since pursued its 
W activities, hoping that the threatened 

ise i ; 

Forethought. calamity would be avoided, and be- 
lieving that, even if it were, the labours 
of the many voluntary organizations for social service 
would not be thrown away. The nineteenth Annual 
Report of the Council, for the year 1938-9, gives an 
account of its stimulating and co-ordinating work under 
such headings as the countryside, the community centre 
movement, unemployment, town and regional councils 
of social service, and soon. But the special feature of the 
Report is the section on social service and national emer- 
gency, and the part to be played by the various volun- 
tary societies, if war should come, and—alas!—it has 
come. So the National Council has been working at the 
problem of simple machinery for joint planning and 
consultation, both centrally and locally, and the 
problem of information and guidance as to new 
forms of service which individual societies can under- 
take. Much helpful negotiation has taken place, 
both with Government departments and with 
voluntary organizations, with results which are bound 
to be beneficial. 


T is estimated that Wales has received about a 
quarter of a million evacuees mainly from the 
Midlands. Most of these have gone to the rural parts of 
Wales, including the delightful country- 


Sake side of parts of Monmouthshire and 
Problems. Glamorganshire (so little known). The 


industrial parts of Wales—particularly 
of South Wales—have, in recent years, suffered an 
evacuation of young life, due to a social evil—unem- 
ployment ; and the new visitors will help to restore the 
balance and fill schools which have been emptying all 
too quickly. The new influx will add a burden to medical 
and social services already badly crippled by failing 
industries and falling rateable values. The number of 
children on the free milk and free meals list has been 
increasing steadily in the last few years; they will be 
inflated now at a time when the public services will have 
many calls on them for purely defensive work. If the 
war drags on, we shall realize more clearly even than we 
have done, that the education service is our first, and 
not our last, line of defence. The recent trenchant 
report of the Ministry of Health on the public health 
service of Wales stirred Welsh public life as it has 
rarely been stirred before. There is much to be done 
to bring those services up to the modern needs of 
Wales’s normal population; but what of the new 
burden ? Here again out of an evil may come a great 
good. 
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AT a Diocesan Conference in North Wales recently the 

Archbishop of Wales announced that a sum of 
£6,000 had been collected to rebuild an elementary 
school at Machynllyth and that nearly 


Church all the schools in the diocese will be fit 
Schools in : i 
Wales. to meet the requirements laid down by 


the Board of Education. It is never 
easy to say what the Board’s requirements are, for they 
have—alas !—abandoned the courageous and spacious 
principles laid down three or four years ago, and it is 
suspected that the “ requirements ” for Council projects 
are not quite the same as those for “‘ non-provided ”’ 
projects. When this war has slaughtered a sufficient 
number of the youth born twenty years ago at the end of 
“ The War to End War ’’, another Fisher may rise with 
another and grander “‘ Charter for Childhood ”. Will he 
be followed by another ‘‘ Geddes ” and another “ Ray ”, 
or will this war end not in an act of vengeance but in an 
act of vision? Shall we still be troubled by denomina- 
tional differences and kept apart by theological minutiae 
which have no meaning for the child and no influence on 
his education ? Shall we have learnt Unity and for- 
gotten Dualism ? There will be need for such unity if 
organized religion is to have any worth-while power in 
the future, and the school is the place in which unity 
can best be strengthened : it does not need to be created 
in the mind of the child ; it is there already. 


(C ARDIGANSHIRE is a lovely county with glorious 
herds of cattle, but only seventeen of its schools 
supply milk to children, and it does not seem possible, 
ane just now, to increase the number—in 
Cardizanshive: the opinion of the County Medical 
Officer. The county is sparsely popu- 
lated ; schools are far apart and many children cannot 
return home for the midday meal—yet a nourishing 
midday meal is not supplied in all schools. Even the 
supply of water is seriously defective, and this makes it 
the more difficult to keep milk-mugs clean. In many of 
the sixty-three schools which do supply meals the 
provision made is excellent, and the Medical Officer 
believes that better results will follow from the provision 
of meals than from the provision of milk. ‘“‘ Where 
there are no school meals the children are as ill-nourished 
as ever,’ he says. He urges that domestic science 
teaching should have much more regard to the needs and 
possibilities of the cottage home “ with its small income 
and small fireplace ’’. He says that ““ fancy cooking is 
still popular and examination requirements too power- 
ful”. Wise words, but the school is faced with the 
competition of the cake-shop and cake-vans, with their 
alluring, but often indigestible and innutritious wares, 
and the days when “ mother cooked the bread ’’ seem 
to be so very long ago. 


"T HE sudden termination of the British Association 

meetings at Dundee was a sad blow not least to 
the Dundonians themselves, who had worked splendidly 
to ensure that hospitality should not be lacking on a most 
generous scale, and that the beautiful hinterland to 
their city should be properly appreciated. The pity, too, 
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is that so much fresh and stimulating material should 
have gone without the comment whick 
it, undoubtedly, would have aroused 
in happier times. The paper, for 
example, read by Mr. J. B. Langmuir, one of the best 
known Welfare Supervisors in Scotland, was in the 
nature of a serious indictment of what one may call the 
general bookishness of Scottish education. He found 
that employers were not really interested in education, 
that the apprentices he had to interview had little 
occupational sense, that they were tongue-tied and 
unhandy, and he made the strong point that, in regard 
to post-primary education in general, we had not yet 
got away from a fundamentally academic standpoint. 
His whole paper, of course, led straight on to the 
desirability of the institution, on a wide basis, of the 
day continuation school. He instanced the success that 
had attended these schools in relation to the printing 
trade in Scotland. The effect of his paper, coming as 
it did from one who is in daily contact with the products 
of the schools in a great city, was to make his listeners 
wonder whether Scotland (and indeed England for that 
matter) had as yet arrived at any true conception of 
what can and ought to be done for the boys and giris 
who leave school at the earliest possible date after the 
statutory age 1s reached. : 


Scottish 
Education. 


“THE eleventh annual report of the Scottish Counci! 

for Research in Education has now been issued. 
It is fitting that we should offer our congratulations to 
this body of workers. In regard to 
intelligence-testing they are, by din: 
of sustained labours in several fields, 
showing to the lay public that the old rule-of-thumb 
methods of promotion from the primary to the secondary 
stage are capable of being replaced by means wel: 
adapted to gauge the capacity of the pupil, and to ensure 
that his natural interests are capable of being directed 
into profitable channels. Inevitably, in regard to the 
place of examinations, primary school subjects, methods 
of teaching arithmetic, the value of visual aids—to name 
only a few of the matters on which investigation is 
proceeding—they are greatly in advance of the average 
opinion. But that is precisely where they ought to be; 
and, reviewing their work over the eleven years of their 
existence, one cannot but feel that, by degrees, they are 
stimulating, over the whole field of Scottish education, 
a broader outlook. What they must take care to do is 
to translate the fruits of their researches into very 
simple language, so that those unversed in the jargon 
of the professional psychologist may grasp the essential 
facts. The charge of “ much cry, little wool ° is made 
against some of the publications of the Council; and, 
while such a charge is without foundation, it is not 
dificult to see how it comes to be made. This weak- 
ness is not confined to psychologists. It is the last 
infirmity of the official mind. It would be an admir- 
able exercise for such people to turn into simple English 
the latest circular issued by a Government Department. 
The straightforward query “ Married or not ? ” becomes 
in official language “ State your marital condition ”’ ! 


Scottish Research 
in Education. 
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WAR AND 


W 4k the destroyer, has come to Europe, and 

Education, the builder, must for the moment 
stand in the background. The men and women of our 
Country are girding themselves, very quietly but with 
deadly earnestness, to conquer once for all that corrupt- 
ing influence which sprawls across the continent and 
threatens liberty everywhere. This is going to be a long 
business, and just now action is taking the place of 
thought, because the thinking has been done. This 
nation has slowly, perhaps too slowly, been making up 
its mind that aggression must be stopped at all costs. 
That is why we are at war. 

No thinking person can have any illusions about the 
magnitude of this calamity. There must be deep sorrow 
in store for many of us, and ordinary citizens are subject 
to perils hitherto unknown. But, nevertheless, the 
country is united in its resolution to go through with 
this matter. It is altogether unnecessary to use high- 
flown language or to seek to stir up patriotism. Our 
people have decided, and that is enough. They are 
resolved to finish it, even if it takes five years. 

The teaching profession, as in 1914, has a great part 
to play, and it is already clear that its members are 
rising to the occasion. Their representatives, called 
into consultation by the Board of Education and the 
Ministry of Health, as well as by local authorities in all 
parts of the country, have offered many valuable 
suggestions concerning the removal from dangerous 
areas of children in different types of schools; and, 
when evacuation took place, the orderly working out of 
plans was largely due, as has been freely acknowledged, 
to their efficient co-operation. 

They will, we are sure, continue to deal with difficulties 
in a similar spirit. It is inevitable that these should 
arise. To start a new school year in strange surroundings 
will be no easy matter, especially when the novelty 
begins to wear off. Nerves may be on edge, and tempers 
will be liable to sufter from the strain. But it is just in 
these circumstances that teachers will remember the 
part that education must take in the trying period that 
is before us. 

Twenty-five years ago, “ business as usual ’’ became 
a discredited slogan. But “ education as usual” is a 
better motto. We do not mean that there will be no 
lack of books or materials. Perhaps there will be. But 
the aims of education remain the same. Those who have 
read School for Barbarians (see p. 667) know something 
of the appalling efficiency with which the Nazis have 
indoctrinated children with their poisonous creed. Let 
us be no less earnest in fostering our own aims. We 
do not pretend that our institutions are perfect, and 
we know that the children whom we are training will 
wish, when they grow up, to make inevitable changes. 
But we can do much to ensure that reforms are put 
through justly and without violence. 

With the younger children, at any rate, life should go 
on as normally as possible. Let them forget, if they can, 
that we are at war. To deprive them of their heritae 
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of gaiety and laughter would be to play Hitler's game. 
But with boys and girls nearing the end of their school 
career things must be rather different. We suggest that 
the lessons in citizenship to which time is now so 
generally devoted, whether as a separate subject or as 
part of the history course, should include a carcful 
analysis of the causes which have produced the present 
crisis—an analysis which should not neglect the point 
of view of the enemy. It would be well, too, if even at 
this early stage discussion began to take place about 
our war aims and the eventual terms of settlement. The 
last war taught us that victory is not enough, and that 
peace terms imposed by tired and angry men cannot 
endure. Hitlerism must indeed be smashed. But part 
of our victory will consist in convincing the German 
people, as we have already tried to do by dropping leaflets, 
that we claim liberty not only for ourselves but also 
for others. That is known already in general terms, but 
everybody appreciates the great difficultics involved 
in putting the principle into practice. Why should not 
our young people begin to think about it, to hear 
different views on the subject, and to prepare themselves 
for taking part in the decision when it comes ? Even if 
some will be too young for this, they will be sure to talk 
to their parents about what they have been doing at 
school, and so to exert an indirect influence. The mistakes 
of Versailles and the hysteria which marked the General 
Election of 1918 must not be repeated. Such an event 
will be less likely if our young people have been considering 
in a calm atmosphere the problems to be solved. 

Let us, then, endeavour to make it clear what we are 
fighting for, and picture to ourselves the kind of Europe 
which will, we hope, emerge from the conflict. So far 
we have heard much about self-determination. Is this 
principle still to be aimed at, or should we strive for 
some federal solution in which economic self-sufficiency 
and customs barriers will become things of the past ? 
Will sanity prevail to such an extent that the ideal of 
public service will become realizable, and will sovereign 
states agree to abrogate some of their powers and consent 
to a real limitation of armaments? Surely discussion 
of such questions would be fruitful. 

And let us uphold our standard of values, which will be 
so apt to deteriorate amid the clash of arms. Love of art 
and of knowledge for its own sake must still be fostered, 
and our pupils must not forget that there are other 
forms of human achievement besides military prowess. 
In this dark hour we must keep the light from going out, 
and prepare for the new day. We want to keep before 
us the vision of the school as Sanderson of Oundle saw 
it—‘‘ a centre for the complete reorganization of civilized 
life, a regenerated social world ruled by the spirit of 
chivalry, of kindness, of courtesy, of gentleness ”’. 


[We invite those who were directly concerned with the evacua- 
tion to send us a short account of their per-onal experiences, 
particularly in regard to the reaction of the evacuated children 
to their new surroundings, and the impression which they have 
made upon their new foster-parents and companions. Stories 
will be welcomed. Ep., 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By C. DAY LEWIS 


FEW subjects have roused more controversy in recent 
years than English literature and the part it 
should play in education. Yet it is a subject that to-day 
we shall find it difficult to fight about, for we are realizing 
that English literature and the values it represents are 
perhaps the most important things that we must fight 
for. The breadth of humanity which shows in all our 
great writers is for us the very breath of life itself: the 
lyric note, the broad humour, the strange blend of 
realism and romanticism which go to the making of our 
literature are at once more English and more ‘“‘ human- 
kindly ’’—to use a word coined by Sir Walford Davies 
in a recent broadcast—than the temporal powers under 
which we live. Yet it is equally true that for some time 
now the moral and cultural influence of literature over 
our people as a whole has been steadily diminishing. 

In the public eye, for instance, the poet is either a 
nonentity or a figure of fun. The moral problems which 
the novelist dramatizes through the personal relation- 
ships of his fiction are far less often the subject of 
discussion within the family circle than they used to be 
even when I was a boy. The market is flooded with bad 
books and trashy magazines which, like the drug traffic, 
can have only one end—the encouragement of personal 
irresponsibility. Against this there is opposed the 
influence of the schools and the radio. The B.B.C. has 
beyond question performed wonders in introducing to 
the higher levels of the arts a public inclined to look 
upon “culture” with suspicion, resentment or indif- 
ference. There has been a marked raising of popular 
taste in music particularly. With literature I cannot 
feel that the B.B.C. has been so successful. Literature has 
a much longer common frontier with ordinary life than 
has any of the other arts: but the general tendency of 
B.B.C. programmes is to present it as something elevated, 
isolated, rather hieratic, rather highbrow. 

Here, we must admit, they are only reflecting the 
tendency of our times to assume that good literature is 
one thing and good entertainment a very different thing 
(as though Chaucer, Shakespeare and Dickens were not 
good entertainers!) This artificial gulf between serious 
writing and popular writing is only a symptom, in my 
belief, of the general disintegration of a social system: 
but that is by the way. It is at least arguable that the 
B.B.C. widens this gulf by the rather portentous, self- 
conscious manner in which they put over literature to 
the public, as though great poetry were something to be 
kept normally in a glass case (not to be breathed on) 
and only taken out occasionally, with kid gloves and 
deep genuflections. Instead of these solemn poetry- 
readings and laborious talks on literature, let us have 
more of those programmes where literature is put in its 
proper place—in the contexts of real life. I myself 
constantly (and to no effect) advocated a feature- 
programme on unemployment, in which statistics, 
vignettes of the Depressed Areas, personal accounts by 
unemployed people, should alternate with some of the 


modern poems written on this subject. That is what 
I mean by “ the contexts of real life ” : a give-and-tak: 
between the imaginative and the factual approach to a 
situation. 

The schools again, in spite of the remarkable advances 
made during recent years in the teaching of English, de 
still tend to treat our literature as a self-contained 
subject. If English is to be the basis of our whole 
educational system, as I believe it must and before long 
will be, a far closer liaison must be worked out between 
English and the various other subjects. The pupi 
should enter his English lesson with the sense of entering 
a control-room, not a temple to an unknown God. He 
should be made gradually to realize that literature is not 
something remote and highbrow, but a force rooted in 
normal life with ramifications everywhere. It is ridiculous 
to expect an English teacher to have the whole of our 
history and literature at his finger-tips, for instance: 
yet I have never come across a really adequate text-book 
for teachers in which the historical developments of this 
country are illustrated by extracts from the creative 
writing of each period. Nursery-rhymes, ballads, broad- 
sheets, political pamphlets, no less than literature on 
its higher levels, can light up miraculously the dark 
corners of history. 

Does this mean that English literature should not be 
taught as a separate subject at all? Far from it. 
Provided we remember that we are not studying English 
literature, as we study French, German, Latin or Greek 
books, primarily as lessons in language or exercises in 
mental gymnastics, I do not see why we should not study 
it—and quite intensively too. I take it that the primary 
objects of the English literature lesson are to exercise 
the imagination, to develop sensibility and to form the 
taste. For the first two objects, as we know very well, 
an ounce of enthusiasm on the teacher's part is worth 
a ton of foot-notes. But enthusiasm is not of itself 
adequate to the task of forming taste. It is enough for 
the child to have an undiscriminating appetite: the 
adolescent, in whom the critical faculty is often precoci- 
ously strong, should be given plenty for it to chew on. 
This faculty, normally exercised in disrespectful lampoens 
on the eccentricities of his teachers, can be at least 
partly diverted into the channel of literary criticism. 

For this reason I am not altogether in sympathy with 
those who advocate that there should be no set English 
text-books in examinations. Certainly, the English 
hterature examination should cater more for catholicity 
and less for intensity of reading: and the emphasis 
should always be laid on the real matter of the book that 
has been studied, not on irrelevant data about the 
author’s private life or trivial little grammatical and 
etymological points. But, if we discard the set book 
ultogether, we are surely making it extremely difficult 
for the examiner to judge between the critical faculty 
of one candidate and another. To my mind the trouble 
is not in set books, but in the books that are too often 
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set. I myself, at the age of fifteen, had to read for an 
examination Milton’s Areopagitica and The Essays of 
Elia: the former, a book almost meaningless except to 
the fully adult human being; the latter, a work only 
to be appreciated by the sophisticated. Let us implore 
examining bodies to think less about high literary 
standards and more about the mental capacity of the 
candidates when they are setting these books. 

From the teacher of English literature I would demand 
the following qualities—and in this order of importance. 
First, an unimpaired appetite for books, a catholic range 
of reading, and a liberal sympathy : he must be able to 
put over Saki as well as Shakespeare, Conan Doyle no 
less than Coleridge. Second, a keen critical faculty 
which will delight in the forcible expression of his own 
likes and dislikes, yet will never wither the budding 
enthusiasms of the pupil with unseasonable, too sharp 
contempt. Third, a good training in reading aloud, a 
cultivated dramatic sense, a knowledge of elocution : 
reading aloud by a sympathetic teacher finds the child 
at his most receptive; choral verse-speaking and the 
performance of plays make the child active toward 
literature. Lastly, the teacher should have a sufficient 
knowledge of the social background of any given book 
to be able to illustrate it with those vivid, cosy, personal 
touches which are none the less enlightening for being 
strictly irrelevant. 

This may seem to be asking a great deal. But, if we 
think of the English teacher as the chief haison-officer 
between all the various school subjects, and not as the 
odd-job man, it is surely not asking too much. We have 
to remember that the great percentage of school-children, 
of whatever social class, come to-day from homes where 
not even lip-service is paid to English literature. The 
responsibility and the delight of introducing the young 
to the best of their heritage have fallen, therefore, upon 
these teachers. Moreover, they can be the architects 
of a new educational structure built upon the basis of 
English subjects as a single umit. 

Nor does their opportunity stop there. We are 
fighting to-day for the democratic tradition: we hope 
to win a peace through which this tradition may be 
extended and made more real. We are apt to speak with 
a certain superiority of the flashy, melodramatic propa- 
ganda by which the dictators attract their own youth. 
But is not our own propaganda on behalf of the demo- 
cratic tradition, of the humanities, of internationalism, 
very feeble by comparison ? Can we expect our children 
to feel any glowing enthusiasm for democracy when the 
one piece of pageantry most of them take part in at 
school—Empire Day—honours something which was 
not achieved and is not always maintained by signally 
democratic methods? I suggest quite seriously that 
we should compile a calendar of the heroes of peace: 
let each of the great English reformers, inventors, 
discoverers, humanists, artists, writers, be allotted a day 
in this calendar; and on that day let a little time— 
quarter of an hour would be enough—be given to his 
honour. Thus the child’s natural hero-worship would 
be fed on the most wholesome, varied food; and the 
pageant of real, disinterested human greatness, passing 
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thus continually before his eyes, would surely create in 
time a deep and abiding impression. ‘‘ I think continually 
of those who were truly great.” 

I have wandered rather far from English literature : 
but my whole plea is that our literature should be given 
for children its integral part in human life, where it lives 
and moves and has its being. I believe the calendar 
I have suggested would contribute to this, for it would 
place the great English writers in the context and 
progress of the English spirit and, by commemorating 
them equally with explorers and inventors whose 
achievements appeal more immediately to the young 
imagination, would help to remove the cloud of philistine 
indifference under which the arts in this country at 
present lie. This end will be forwarded, too, by living 
contact with writers. Nearly all children can be interested 
in the way things work: simple talks on how a poem 
or a novel gets written are, as I have found again and 
again, fascinating to boys and girls at school. The 
B.B.C. broadcasts to schools are doing excellent work 
here, but they cannot quite take the place of personal 
contact between the writer and his young, poten- 
tial readers. Writers should not be expected to 
do this unpaid: but, where the funds of particular 
schools cannot run to it, it would surely be possible 
for a number of them in the same district to band 
together and contribute to one or two such lectures 
each term. 

I am deeply conscious how easy and fallacious it is 
for a writer—even when he has had teaching experience 
himself—to propose a series of well-meaning abstractions 
to practising teachers. In no profession is practice so 
much more difficult and complex than theory. But I 
believe this article will have served a purpose if it has 
made cogent the plea that English literature—and never 
more so than at the present time—should be taught as 
a living, integral part of the whole life of the community ; 
that it is not the preserve of freaks, failures and introverts, 
but a normal delight, an activity for all; and that those 
who teach it can, with their passion and patience, create 
citizens of no mean city. 


„e ee ee ee 


“ I have seen cyclones in which thrones toppled over 
like ninepins, and sublime heads rolled in the dust like 
apples in an orchard. I have seen eclipses that seemed 
eternal, and the rivers, as in Egypt, turned to blood. 
I have seen life and death and glory chasing each other 
like shadows on a summer sea, and all has seemed to be 
vanity. But I remain in the conviction that, though 
individuals may suffer, when we take stock of a century 
at its end, we shall find that the world is better and 
happier than it was at the beginning. Sursum corda. 
Lift up your hearts, for the world is moving onward. 
Its chariot-wheel may crush for the moment, but it does 
not move to evil. It is guided from above, and guided 
we may be sure with wisdom and goodness which will 
not abandon us. That is the comfort which even in 
blackest darkness must afford light.’-—LORD ROSEBERY 
(address at St. Andrews University, IgII). 
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CONVERSATION PIECE 


By “ MARTHA MOSS ” 


j [ NTELLIGENCE ” said the French master reflec- 
tively, “ has gone quite out of fashion in boys’ 
schools belonging to our larger cities.” 

There was a pause in the conversation, then a Latin 
master guffawed : 

“Since the days of Tom Brown ”, he sneered, “it 
has never even been heard of in boys’ schools.” 

“ Ah, but you’re an Englishman,” replied the French 
master, “ I’m talking of Scotland.” 

“ Do you mean to say that there was ever a time when 
intelligence mattered among boys, even in , your 
Scotland ? ” 

“ Ido. Perhaps you all think I’m crazy, but I can’t 
help thinking that a few generations ago, things were 
different. Do you remember how Walter Scott coveted 
the top place even so much as to try to obtain it by a 
little harmless swindling ? ”’ 

“ You mean the story of the button ? ” 

“ Just so. And do you remember, too, how in the 
old days anybody who had a pot of money to bequeath 
used to leave it to the Universities, to found bursaries 
for ‘ lads o’ pairts’ ? One doesn’t hear so much of that 
nowadays. Maybe nobody has any money to leave.” 

“ Or there are no more ‘ lads o’ pairts ’ to leave it to ! ” 

“You're wrong there. I know by experience that 
there are still, even in this benighted school, lots of 
really clever boys. But there is something, in this 
school and in others, which almost invariably blunts their 
intelligence before they have had time to use it.” 

“ Phew! What an accusation! Where on earth did 
you dig up that idea ? ” 

“ I didn’t dig it up. 
during the vacation.” 

A hubbub of laughter arose, in which one could dis- 
tinguish scornful remarks : 

“ Oh, that again!” “ Vivela France!” ‘‘ That chap 
and his France!” ‘‘ The old story, year after year! ”’ 

“ Pray silence, gentlemen,” shouted the Latin master, 
“for the right honourable gentleman, the Entente 
Cordiale.”’ 

The room echoed with laughter, but a young assistant 
master, newly arrived at the school, succeeded in making 
himself heard. 

“ Hey, wait a minute! ” he cried. “ There’s something 
in what he says. When I was a kid at school I used to 
hand in bad essays because I was scared of being laughed 
at. The chaps who got good marks were always looked 
upon as molly-coddles. And those who worked hard, 
or asked intelligent questions, were called ‘swots’. I 
remember that one of my most horrible moments was 
when I came out first in a Latin exam., and the fellows 
called me that.” 

“ Oh, but dash it, that’s just boy like!” interposed 
an elderly, easy-going science master. 

“It’s boy-like,” replied the French master, “ but 
only as boys go in this country. It is not universally 
rae of boys.” 


I thought it out, in France, — 


“ I think you're being ridiculous, old chap. Do you 
mean to say that there is any boy on the face of the 
earth who cares two hoots about his school report ? ” 
The Latin master looked incredulous. 

“ I most certainly do. A French boy cares.” 

“ He’s probably only afraid of his papa.” 

“ No. As a rule he has far more love for his father 
than your British boy, and he is less remote from him. 
Family ties are far stronger over there.” 

“ Well, yes. TIl admit that. How, then, do you 
account for this difference of yours ?—supposing that it 
exists.” 

“ Supposing that it exists? Let’s try to prove first 
of all that it does. A year or two ago, you remember, 
there came to this school a particularly intelligent little 
chap from somewhere up in the hills near Braemar.” 

‘“ I remember him. Ian Gray was his name, wasn't 
it ? He was considered something of a genius in matters 
engineering, and made wireless sets and model steamships 
and what not? ” 

“ That’s the boy.” 

“ Tell me about him. I wasn’t here,” said the assistant 
master, eagerly. 

“ Well, he was undoubtedly a very gifted boy. But 
he had been delicate in childhood, was horribly spoiled 
by his mother, and consequently had no force of character 
whatsoever. He was conceited, too. At first the boys 
here all admired him, and he used to have crowds round 
him while he showed off his little mechanical inventions, 
but eventually they grew bored with his technical dis- 
course, and, when it turned out that he was useless at 
football and cricket, they began to laugh at him. At 
first, while his success lasted, he did well in every class ; 
but, when he saw that his reputation was waning, he 
lost interest in work altogether. During his off-school 
hours he did nothing but fiddle with engines of this sort 
and that ; he began to despise his class-mates, and you 
may be sure they returned the compliment. In the end 
he was more or less of a laughing-stock.” 

‘‘ But the fault there was his own—or his mother's.” 

“ Not entirely. He would have distinguished himself 
in his studies, had it not been for his weakness at sport. 
He saw that the heroes, in this school, were worshipped 
only because of their muscles. And he wanted to bea 
hero, too.” 

“ You mean he despaired ? ” 

“Yes. Orsulked. The result was the same.” 

“The example is rather extreme,” commented the 
Latin master. 

“ If you like. But I can think of a hundred others. 
Ian Gray was perhaps an example of the sensitive type 
of boy who is too easily influenced. A more normal 
type of boy is represented by Jimmy Burns, whom you 
all know.. He has great capabilities, a certain amount 
of will-power, but a great horror of being unpopular. 
He hands in mediocre work, repeats his old mistakes, 
pretends to be lazy, does everything in his power to 
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keep the middle of the class, just because a brutal and 
blind tradition makes it bad taste for a clever boy to use 
his brains. Jimmy Burns, when he leaves school, will 
have to make up for a good many years which the 
locusts have eaten, but he doesn’t know that yet. At 
present, in spite of his quite unusual gifts, he spends his 
time exhausting himself on the football field, and, if he 
didn’t score at least one goal in every match, he would 
break his heart. In school, as you all know, he excels 
in the type of behaviour which is considered smart in 
juvenile circles and loutish by us. He sneers at an able 
master, and openly flouts a weak one.” 

‘“ Poor old Muzzle ! ” murmured a voice. 

“ Yes, poor old Muzzle! Remember how, just before 
he retired, Jimmy Burns made his life a misery ? Even 
to the extent of calling him by his nickname. . . . And 
for that Jimmy is vastly admired.” 

“ Not by us.” 

“ No. But you see, our admiration is far less to him 
than his rotten popularity. As far as work goes, he has 
acquired the habit of mediocrity, and will never lose it.” 

“The habit of mediocrity! By Jove, you’ve got 
something there,” said the science master. ‘‘ One might 
say the whole school has acquired that habit. It’s more 
than a habit, it’s the height of fashion. One is lazy, 
at this school, just as naturally as one wears the recog- 
nized type of trousers or—— ” 

“ Diligence,” shouted the young assistant, “is as 
much out of fashion as knickerbockers.”’ 

“ Not entirely, my epigrammatic young friend,” said 
the French master, with authority. “ There is still one 
type of intelligence which survives the régime. The type 
which is allied to moral courage and will-power. 
Remember Edwin Macleod ? ” 

“ That poor, lonely chap they called the ‘ Professor ’ ?”’ 
asked the Latin master. 

“ Exactly. A poor, lonely chap, as you say. Un- 
popular, unbefriended, except by toadies who needed 
his work as a crib, vastly lonely in a wilderness of bad 
tradition and every sort of vulgarity. A quiet little 
fellow, exceptionally decent by nature, but entirely 
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unimpressed by the Jimmy Burnses of his day. He was 
horribly mocked and tormented, but brave enough not 
to give in. After the mob saw that this weakling was 
not to be bullied into submission, he was let alone, and 
he took advantage of his solitude to become what he now 
is—a very brilliant and scholarly man. Naturally, once 
school was over, his loneliness was at an end.” 

“ I wonder why.” 

“ Because the world of boys, my dear fellow, is 
strikingly different from the world of men.” - 

“ You mean, intelligence counts.” 

“ Yes. And one can’t remain a playfield hero all one’s 
life. If education has any meaning at all, we shall have 
to teach our boys that the glorified dunce of the athletic 
team is not the man who matters in later life.” 

“ Hold on, there! You don’t mean—do you ?—that 
all athletes are necessarily dunces ? ” interposed the 
Latin master. 

“ Not in the least. What I mean is, that I hate to 
see the admiration of boys being squandered on a hero 
who has no intellectual qualities to add to his prowess 
on the field. I have, occasionally, known clever lads 
who were also athletic. It was never their brain-power 
which was admired.” 

“ But, I say, old chap, just where do the French 
come in ? ” 

“ Ah, we were coming to that. In France, sport has 
not yet completely invaded the scholastic domain. If 
a boy seeks distinction, it is not as a ball-pusher or a 
prize-fighter that he will obtain it. The French have an 
innate respect for intelligence, a reasonable respect 
because they know that intelligence has to do with 
civilization, and civilization with human happiness. 


_ So that a French boy considers it no disgrace to be some- 


thing of a scholar. He is frank enough, also, to be glad 
and proud to lay his laurels before his father and mother, 
whereas your young Britisher—— ”’ 

“ Well ? ” 

“ —— would chuck them disdainfully in a corner and 
return to feast his eyes on the football trophy or the 


showy tassel on his cricket cap.” 


EVACUATION FROM THE RECEPTION END 


By ONE WHO WAS THERE 


HE “Siegfried Line” of some long-standing 
educational and social traditions will be found 

to have been pierced in many places, when the historians 
of the future come to assess the effects of the mighty 
exodus of children and teachers from urban to rural and 
semi-rural areas. Frontiers will have been changed, and 
countless children, and teachers, will have been given 
passports into “ new realms” which will remain their 
inalienable property. Just as the mixing of ‘just 
ordinary folk ” across (now) steel-bound frontiers would, 
if it had been allowed free play, have saved the world 
from this new Gethsemane, so will the new mingling of 
country and city children produce many new social 
and educational changes, a modification of ideals and 
aspirations, new horizons and a new zest for life which 


may well result in the solution of social and other 
problems which legislation has sought in vain to unravel. 
“ Ladies and Gentlemen, we offer you a warm and 
sincere welcome to our County. We hope your stay 
will be short but that, at the end of it, you and your 
children will leave us with countless new friendships 
formed and with new and invigorating ideas and ideals, 
forged day by day as we work side by side, which will 
illuminate and refresh your work and ours for many a 
day” were the opening words of a Chairman at a 
meeting of London (mainly) and “ Blankshire ” teachers 
recently. 

First, the words ‘‘ Evacuation likely at any moment 
now’’! Then teachers and officials returning hastily 
from holidays “ not too far away ”. Carefully rehearsed 
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plans examined again with care. Then the words 
“Evacuation to-morrow!” and the “ shuttlecock ”’ 
trains begin to roll in with their loads of cheerful, wide- 
eyed youngsters each with his rations for the journey, 
parcels, gas mask—themselves lively “parcels ” well 
labelled and with a “ porter ” for every ten “ parcels ”. 
Very well-behaved and orderly they were, patiently 
obeying the orders and advice from the loudspeakers : 
“ Keep well away from the edge of the platform, please ”’, 
“ Will School No. 1064 march up to Room 2 please ”, 
“ Billy Binks of School No. 1032 has been found and is 
in Room No. 3”. Voluntary workers (including those 
splendid fellows the Boy Scouts), a doctor, nurses, with 
infinite zest and patience, eagle eyes, kindly voices and 
sure hands passed each load into one of the long line of 
waiting buses and so off to the distribution centres. 
Then the patient workers trying to fit in their little 
visitors, helpers and teachers to the varying needs of 
voluntary billets: ‘‘ Mrs. Smith, 1 Acacia Avenue, will 
take one male teacher and a girl of 11 to 14”. “ Mrs. 
Brown of Street can take two boys under Io”, 
and so on; each child gets his “ ration for forty-eight 
hours ” and the parties set out for the billets under a 
guide—often a highly-efficient Boy Scout. Some 
disappointments: ‘‘ Why have no children been sent to 
me? ” ; some mistakes, but a job well done, from the 
magnificent evacuation work of the L.C.C. Education 
Department and teachers down through the transport, 
distribution, billeting, to the reception in thousands of 
homes. 

Still, if the job had to be done again, it would be better 
done. Despite the many difficulties, it should have been 
possible to avoid trains to seat over 700 arriving with 
only seventy-five small passengers. (It is said that one 
train rolled in, stopped, and out stepped one small boy !) 
It should have been possible, at least a few weeks ahead 
of possible evacuation, for schools in evacuation areas 
to be linked up with schools in reception areas and 
some reasonably approximate estimate to have been 
given of numbers of children to be evacuated. The 
problem of the evacuation of children of school age should 
have been treated as a separate problem to be handled, 
all along the line, by people used to handling school 
children. In particular, the distribution of school 
children at the ‘‘reception”’ stations and their placing 
in billets should have been in the hands of Education 
Committees, their staffs and teachers. In this area we 
tried, with varying degrees of success, to mitigate the 
unsatisfactory results which we foresaw, by arranging for 
a competent teacher liaison officer to be at each detrain- 
ing station to keep schools together. Despite this, we 
have large London schools distributed over four or five 
villages, and one large boys’ secondary school of over 
250 boys spread out over three or four townships six 
miles from the nearest secondary school. The problems 
of evacuating and billeting took only three or four days, 
but the problems of educating our doubly-increased 
school population may be with us for two or three years 
—and, after all, the youngsters in our schools are the 
people who will have to clean up the mess our generation 
has made. 
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Out of all this sorry business there remain some 
grains of comfort for us. We have talked for years of 
“the drift to the towns’; we may now be witnessing 
a vast experiment which may succeed where preaching, 
teaching and legislation have failed. The “ double- 
shift ” system, with its “ recreative ” and “‘ academic ” 
sessions, will compel us to look at our educational 
problems from a new angle. There must be a pooling of 
resources of “town” and “country ” teaching staff; 
give and take; a realization that the ‘“‘ town mouse " 
and ‘‘the country mouse” can co-operate in the 
problem of “ dealing with the cheese’’. Country air, 
quiet country ways, earlier bed-times, plain simple food, 
meadows and brooks and cows may do much that 
efficient medical services have failed todo. The country- 
side will have meaning for countless thousands who saw 
the milk van but not the cow, the egg but not the hen. 
“ Last week I could tell the difference between London 
children and our children; this week I can’t”, said 
the Headmistress of one of the schools in a well- 
known seaside resort a day or two ago. Salt water, 
fresh air and sunshine had done the trick. Educational 
organization, method and outlook are about to undergo 
a revolution far more far-reaching than was ever effected 
by an Act of Parliament. Things will never be the same 
again. Through his class-room window many a discern- 
ing London schoolboy will see not the smoky acres of 
London chimneys, but the quiet meadow and the lazy 
lane; he will hear not the roar of traffic but the rustle 
of the leaves—and he will wonder ‘‘ Why? ” and 
“ Why not ? ” 


THE UNITED STATES LOOKS AT 
ITS SCHOOLS 


By EDMUND de S. BRUNNER, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 


UBLIC education in the United States is charac- 
terized by a strong degree of local control which is 
at once the strength and weakness of American schools. 
Local interest and support have produced a highly 
democratic education, but one with great variations 
not merely in educational procedures but also in quality. 
This is the inevitable result of having 127,000 local 
school jurisdictions for America’s 27,000,000 school 
children. 

The Great Depression put a tremendous strain on the 
schools because of the decline in tax revenues. In the 
poorer states and school districts, especially in the rural 
south and in mining areas, school terms had to be 
shortened, teachers went unpaid for months, and in some 
localities the schools were kept open only by federal 
government grants from emergency funds. This 
describes the conditions in 1932-34. There has been 
tremendous improvement since then. Save for excep- 
tional situations, the lost ground has been wholly or 
largely recovered, and in some states the educational 
system is stronger than in 1929-30. The experience 
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raised anew, however, the question of permanent federal 
subsidies for education, and, in 1936, President Roosevelt 
appointed an Advisory Committee to review the whole 
problem of federal relations to education. This Com- 
mittee was the equivalent of a British Royal Commission. 
Business, industry, agriculture, labour, education and 
social science were represented in the membership of 
twenty-one persons. Despite such diversity, the Com- 
mittee emerged last year with a unanimous report save 
in one particular on which one member dissented. 

The Committee worked on the assumption that, in a 
democracy, education was of paramount importance. It 
took a broad view of education and asserted the “ right ” 
of the citizen to expect the public school to bring oppor- 
tunities for individual and social development to his 
children and his community. It called for broad general 
education and vocational preparation by competent, 
community-minded teachers, conducted in safe and 
sanitary buildings, suitably equipped with books and 
other instructional aids, and offering full-time instruction 
up to the age of 18 and adult education thereafter. It 
included in its list of essentials adequate school and 
community libraries, protection for the physical and 
mental health of children, special provision for physically 
handicapped children and vocational guidance. Against 
these and other criteria of a more general and social 
nature it viewed the schools of the United States and 
wrote its detailed recommendations, some of which will 
be noted in the remainder of this article. 

The inequalities of educational opportunities in the 
United States are not merely a matter of the varying 
wealth of the states and school districts. These differ- 
ences are important. Per capita, wealth varies several 
fold between the richest states, located largely in the 
north-east, and the poor states lying largely in the 
southern cotton belt. But the variations are also caused 
by sharp differences in the birth-rate and therefore in 
the composition of the population. Thus, some states 
have twice as many children of school age for every 
1,000 adults as have others. The states with the highest 
proportion of children are largely rural. Indeed, the 
rural United States, with 44 per cent of the total popu- 
lation, have slightly more than 50 per cent of the children 
under 16 years of age. Within the rural states those 
less well-off, economically speaking, had the largest 
proportion of children in the population. The poorest 
one-sixth of the states were found to be spending from 
$25 to $40 per pupil, per year. At the other extreme 
were eight states which had a pupil cost of from about 
$100 to almost $140. In proportion to their wealth, 
however, the poorer states were expending more effort 
than the more fortunate. 

Added to this fact is another that holds for all indus- 
trial democracies. Their populations are characterized 
by a high degree of mobility. By and large, one-half 
the rural youth spend their productive, working years in 
the city. One-quarter of the population of the United 
States resided in 1930 in states other than the ones in 
which they had been born. In the main, dispropor- 
tionate numbers of the best and the more poorly qualified 
rural youth migrate, and a disproportionate share of this 
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rural-urban migration also comes from the poorer states 


with poorer school systems. 

The Committee therefore urged federal aid to education, 
and it proposed that this aid be distributed, not on the 
basis of the number of children, but on the basis of the 
need of the states. In so doing, it has moved from a 
definition of democracy in mere quantitative terms to 
one that is grounded in economic and social tonsidera- 
tions. This is highly significant. It is the first pro- 
posal of semi-official character along such lines. It 
has been accepted for the bill recently introduced into 
Congress, which covers many other proposals of the 
Committee. 

In its proposal for federal aid to education, the Com- 
mittee faced the difficult question as to how much, if 
any, federal control should accompany such grants if 
voted by Congress. With the tradition of local control 
as strong as it is in the United States, there are many 
who desire an unrestricted grant of federal funds to the 
several states. There are others who insist that the 
federal government should at least audit the accounts. 
Still others believe that the funds should be made 
available only after the states have submitted plans 
showing how they propose to spend their allotments. 
Much of the debate in educational circles and in Congress 
will centre on this point. The Committee supported 
the third view with certain qualifications and safeguards. 

In the mass of proposals made by the Committee, 
which would call for federal appropriations of 
$200,000,000 by the end of the sixth year, a number of 
others are of special significance. 

It seemed quite clear that the problems of rural educa- 
tion could not be solved without a considerable increase 
in the number of consolidated schools. The United 
States now has about 18,000 of these but there are still 
160,000 one- and two-teacher schools, not more than 
one-half of which at the outside are really necessary to 
serve areas of extremely low density of population. 
Special aid, especially for school buildings, is therefore 
proposed to stimulate consolidation. 

American experience with school consolidation has 
been in the main satisfactory, though not wholly so. 
The difficulties have arisen largely from two sources. 
Some consolidated school districts have been organized 
with an insufficient tax, and/or population, base, and some 
have been adversely affected by population migration. 
Again, some such schools have failed where administra- 
tive considerations Have outweighed the sociological, 
and where consolidation has removed from open country 
neighbourhoods effective community institutions without 
rendering comparable service under the new plan. The 
Committee urged, therefore, that future consolidated 
school areas be laid out only on the basis of careful 
sociological surveys, and it proposed that the depart- 
ments of rural sociology in the state colleges of agri- 
culture participate in these studies. It hoped, in this 
way, also to bring about greater co-operation between 
these institutions and the state boards of education. In 
this connexion the Committee drew an interesting dis- 
tinction between administrative and attendance units. 
It felt that consolidations for the former purpose might 
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well be considerably larger than for the latter, especially 
in areas of low population density. 

The type of sociological research suggested in this 
connexion is only one aspect of the Committee’s interest 
in research. It believed that so huge an enterprise as 
education in the United States, conducted under such 
diverse conditions, should be under constant scrutiny. 
The bill based on its proposals, therefore, provides that 
3 per cent of the total funds be set aside for research 
under the general oversight of the United States Office 
of Education, but that 60 per cent of the funds so allo- 
cated be available for other than federal agencies, 
including private universities and non-profit research 
agencies. This is an effort to tap the considerable per- 
sonnel resources of such institutions, and at the same 
time to give an immediate practical utility to some of 
their work and to make it at once freely available through 
a federal agency. 

The implications and scope of the proposed programme, 
if even measurably met, will involve an improvement in 
the teaching personnel, which is often too weak in the 
poorer states. Up to a maximum of $6,000,000 annually 
is, therefore, proposed for the state teacher-training 
institutions, to be distributed, again, not on the basis of 
population but on the basis of need. As in all other 
proposed appropriations, this one is contingent upon the 
states appropriating for the same purpose not less than 
they did in 1938. 

The report is also significant in the emphasis-it places 
upon adult education. It refers both to the problem 
of vocational re-training due to the advances of tech- 
nology, and to the rapid pace of social and political 
changes which require changes in state and national 
policy, determined, as always in a democracy, through 
a considerable degree of citizen participation. Rural 
America already has through the Extension Service 
of the state colleges of agriculture a highly efficient and 
huge adult education programme. The Committee 
proposed up to $15,000,000 annually for needed expansion 
of adult education. 

A final proposal of considerable significance should be 
noted. The administration of the Social Security Act 
makes available a large and constantly up-to-date mass 
of material on occupational trends in the United States, 
and the changes in the demands of employers for persons 
qualified in the 20,000 recognized occupations. The 
Committee proposes that the Department of Labour, 
using this material, should issue an Occupational Outlook 
Service that would serve as a guide both to those 
responsible for the vocational education curriculum and 
for the rapidly expanding school programmes of voca- 
tional guidance. 

In a word, 1t may be said that the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education is proposing not merely ways 
for improving public education in the United States, 
but also an adventure in a higher degree of socialization 
in education, without a decrease in local democratic 
freedom and initiative. If adopted and successful, its 
proposals may throw much light on one of the central 
problems of democracy: the achievement of efficient 
socialization without regimentation. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


We regret to announce the following deaths : 


Sır BENJAMIN Linpsay, at the age of 7o. After a 
distinguished career in the judicial service in the 
United Provinces, he became Reader in Indian Law at 
Oxford University. 

PROFESSOR E. WESTERMARCK, formerly Professor oí 
Sociology in the University of London. 

Rev. Dr. G. A. COOKE, late Regius Professor oi 
Hebrew at Oxford, and author of numerous books ard 
articles on subjects connected with the Old Testament. 

Mr. L. T. MAINLAND, formerly Headmaster of Bressay 
Public School for twenty-eight years. 

Mr. J. H. WHEELAN, formerly Headmaster of Batt- 
gate Public School for thirty-eight years. 

Dr. A. H. TRow, for many years Principal of the 
University College, Cardiff. 


The following appointments are announced : 


SIR RICHARD GREGORY, Bt., F.R.S., to be President 
of the British Association for next year (1940). Sr 
Richard was for forty-five years Editor of Nature. He 
was for many years Joint Editor of The Journal o 
Education. 

Mr. A. SAUVAIN, aged 32, at present on the staff of the 
City Technical College, Coventry, to be Secretary for 
Education for Ossett, Yorkshire. 

Mr. G. S. HuMPHREYS, the present Headmaster of 
Callington County School, Cornwall, to be Headmaster 
of the Sir John Leman School, Beccles, Suffolk. 

Rev. J. P. THORNTON-DUESBERY to be Master o 
St. Peter’s Hall, Oxford, in succession to the Rev. 
C. M. Chavasse, Bishop-designate of Rochester. 

Mr. D. LIVINGSTONE to the post of Committee and 
General Clerk in Broadcasting House, Glasgow. 

Mr. G. SNOWBALL to be Educational Representative ir. 
Scotland of the publishing firm of Messrs. Blackie & Son. 

Mr. EpwarpD REES, mathematics master at the 
Swansea County School, to be Director of Education for 
Denbighshire, in succession to Mr. J. C. Davies. 

PROFESSOR G. A. EDWARDS to be Principal of the 
Presbyterian College at Aberystwyth. 

Rev. G. REEs to be Professor of Theology at the 
College at Bala. 

Rev. C. CREIGHTON to be honorary Headmaster of 
King’s School, Worcester, for the duration of the wat. 
following the resignation of Mr. L. A. Wilding. 

Mr. T. J. Hutcuincs to be Headmaster of Clift. 
Kent, village school. 

Mr. E. H. LLEWELLYN to be Principal of Keighley 
School of Art and Crafts. 

Mr. W. C. WILSON to be Regius Professor of Surgery 
in the University of Aberdeen, in place of Professor 
J. R. Learmouth, who has resigned. 

Mr. H. H. Corts, Headmaster of East Tiverten 
School, to be President of the National Association of 
Head Teachers. 

Miss L. G. BRANSON to be Headmistress of Tollingtoa 
Park Central School. 

Miss L. LE T. Swann has retired from the post of 
Headmistress of the Columbia Road Junior Schoo. 
Bethnal Green, after forty-two years’ service. 

Dr. C. R. M. F. CRuTTWELL, Principal of Hertford 
College, Oxford, has resigned his office because of con- 
tinued ill-health. 


_ 
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SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXERCISES IN PHYSICS 


By L. R. MIDDLETON, M.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Senior Physics Master, Latymer Upper School, Hammersmith. 
Issued Complete in three parts. Complete, 2s. 6d. 


Part I. 
Part IT. 
Part III. 


Mechanics and the Properties of Matter. 1s. 
Heat, Light and Sound. 
Magnetism and Electricity. 1s. 3d. 


1s. 3d. 


This book is designed for pupils preparing for School Certificate, Scottish Leaving Certificate, Matriculation, or other 


examinations of a similar kind. 


It contains over six hundred and fifty problems the majority of which are taken, by 


permission, from papers set by various examining bodies. The problems are varied so that practically every branch of 
physics, up to School Certificate standard, is included. A particular value of the exercises is that they enable the student 
to test his knowledge, since a subject is only understood when the knowledge of it can be properly applied. 

In addition there are over eighty worked examples which, it is hoped, will be of use in helping students who encounter 
difficulties in solving the problems, and will also help to give a more complete understanding of the subject. 

At the end of each of the three main sections into which the book is divided, there is a series of test papers. 


FLORAISON FRANCAISE 


A Collection of French Poems for Schools. Edited by 
F. F. BROTHERTON, B.A., Burnage High School for 


Boys, Manchester. 2s. 

An anthology representative of the finest of French poetry. The 
80 poems come from all periods of French literature, and it is hoped 
that they will provide material for many stimulating lessons. 

For those teachers who wish to practise the comprehension tests 
introduced by so many examining bodies, questions in several of the 
poems have been included. These comprehension tests are all printed 
at the end of the book. 

There is a full vocabulary. 


MOTS-CROISES 


By G. MORISSET, L. ès L. (Paris), Ph.D. (London), 
Head of the Modern Languages Department, The 
Haberdashers’ Aske’s Acton School for Girls. 

72 pages. Price xs. 
This.is a collection of thirty French crossword puzzles, with solutions 
and vocabulary. The puzzles are graded in difficulty and the book 
(issued at such a low price) should prove popular not only as providing 
relaxation in class, but also as a means of increasing vocabulary, of 
remembering words, and of learning how to spell them. All the clues 
are in F eh 


THE MINSTER ENGLISH TEXTS 


With Exercises by J. C. DENT, M.A., Head Master, Westminster City School. 
Each book in this series is provided with two sets of exercises—one on the textin general, and the other designed to help 


more detailed study of selected passages. 


become conscious in some degree of the craftsmanship of its parts. 


form a very valuable commentary. 
SILAS MARNER. By GEORGE ELIOT. ıs. gd. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By CHARLES DICKENS. 
1s. 6d. 

These two books are intended for pupils taking the School Certificate 
and similar Examinations. Silas Marner is set for Cambridge Locals 
School Certificate, 1940, and A Christmas Carol is set for London 
University General School Examination, 1940 and 1941, and the 
Matriculation Examination, June, 1940—January, 1941. 


TARTARIN DE TARASCON 


Selections edited by F. F. BROTHERTON, B.A., 
Assistant Master, The Burnage High School for Boys, 
Manchester. 


The editor’s aim is to help the reader to appreciate the book as a whole and to 


Incidentally, the exercises are so framed that they 


THE COVERLEY PAPERS. By JOSEPH ADDISON. 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Part One. By 
JOHN BUNYAN. 


ESSAY OF CLIVE. By Lord MACAULAY. 
ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. By CHARLES LAMB. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Parts 1 and 2. By 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 


IN DEN HERBSTFERIEN 


By the BARONESS SEYDEWITZ. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


This is a German reader designed for pupils in their second year of 


An addition to Longer French Texts, 96 pp. Price xs. 


This is a carefully chosen selection of passages from the well-known 
book by Daudet. 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 55 B.c—a_D. 1938 


By JOHN MACKINTOSH, M.A. 
Author of Significant Events on British and European History. Principal History Master, Robert Gordon’s College, Aberdeen. 
With Eighteen Maps. Cloth Boards. gs. 


This history of Great Britain is planned for the use of pupils in Intermediate and Secondary Schools, particularly those 
who are preparing for School Certificate and Matriculation Examinations in England, and for the Scottish Leaving 
Certificate, Lower Grade (New Regulations, 1940). It also covers the ground for the Preliminary Examination of vario 
Professional Bodies, and for that of the Scottish Universities Entrance Board. 

A brief sketch of the peoples of the ancient world is given by way of introduction. In Book One the early period of 
British history (55 B.c.—a.D. 1485) has been dealt with concisely, to leave room for a very full treatment (in Books Two 
and Three) of the sixteenth and later centuries. The period from 1918 to 1938 is fully covered. Purely Scottish history 
receives its just share of attention. Although the bulk of the work is concerned with political history, sections are devoted 
throughout to social, economic and cultural changes. 

Clearly-drawn maps illustrate the text, and useful notes, summaries, lists of important European events, &c., are 
appended to each chapter. It is hoped that the running summary printed in heavier type in the outside margin of every 
page will be found useful for quick reference and for rapid revision. 


study. The story, which is episodic in type, deals with the visit of a 
German family to Berlin. Apart from the narrative interest, much 


With notes, comprehension tests, and vocabulary. useful information is given about German life. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


The second joint winner of the July Competition was 
Mrs. Matthews, Gothic House, Hunters’ Forstal, Herne 
Bay, Kent. 

The prize in the August Competition is awarded to 
“ Torelore ”. Proxime accesstt: “ Elvira ”. 


We classify the fourteen versions received as follows : 


Class I. Torelore, Elvira, Numéro. 
Class II. Sloe, J. E. M., Aqua, Tula, Baires, Silsden. 
Class III. Vir Invisibilis, Als Ob, Onyx, W. M., Weimar. 


PASSAGE FROM EL ARTE EscRNICO EN ESPANA 
By José YXART 


Es idea vulgar por lo repetida que, al promediar el siglo, 
el romanticismo había dado cuanto podía dar de sí. Quince 
o veinte años dicen que dura, en nuestra época, toda 
evolución literaria. Parece lo natural; es el tiempo de 
vida integra y fecunda de la generación que siente, plantea 
y beneficia la reforma ; es el plazo que tardan en mudarse 
radicalmente los gustos de una sociedad y las circun- 
stancias que la rodean. El romanticismo no habia de 
escapar a esta ley. Al asomar la década del 50, se habia 
llegado al otro extremo del camino emprendido en el 
34. No se trataba ya como entonces de. asaltar y tomar 
posiciones a la bayoneta y con estridente tocata de clarines ; 
todo lo contrario; era caso de organizar las llamadas 
conquistas de la revolución, y aun de rectificar los errores 
cometidos. Los mismos encarnizados combates en que 
siguieron desangrandose los españoles no se daban ya entre 
la Espaňa vieja y la España nueva, sino entre los partidos 
que crearon esta última. El pronunciamiento y la barricada 
habían ido sucediendo a las batallas campales de la guerra 
civil, entre dos ejércitos, casi entre dos Estados. Aquel era 
el tiempo de los Concordatos y las revisiones constitucionales. 
La sociedad desamortizadora, ya duefia, se apresuraba a 
levantar cabeza y a gozar de todos sus beneficios, con 
cierto ardor de advenediza. El improvisado desarrollo de 
la industria, el planteamiento sucesivo de las innovaciones 
materiales traían nuevas costumbres que alarmaban a los 
moralistas y nuevos temas para revistas y Ateneos. El 
problema politico se habia complicado con la cuestión social. 


TRANSLATED BY “ TORELORE ” 


It is an idea familiarized by much repetition that by the 
middle of the century the Romantic movement had 
yielded all of which it was intrinsically capable. Fifteen 
or twenty years is alleged to be the normal span of any 
process of literary evolution in modern times. This seems 
natural enough; it is the period of full activity and pro- 
duction of the generation which devises, initiates and carries 
out the reform; it is the time which it takes to effect a 
radical change in the tastes of a society and in the cir- 
cumstances which surround it. The Romantic movement 
could not escape this law. By the beginning of the fifties 
it had reached the end of the path on which it had set out 
in ’34. No longer were there positions to be assaulted and 
captured at the point of the bayonet and with the blare of 
bugles; the time had come to organize the so-called 
conquests of the revolution and even to correct past mis- 
takes. The furious struggles in which the Spaniards con- 
tinued to spend their energies were no longer between the 
old Spain and the new but between the parties which the 
latter had created. The pronunciamiento and the barricade 
had taken the place of the pitched battles of the civil war, 
between two armies and almost between two nations. It 
was the era of concordats and constitutional revisions. A 
society, which by processes of dispossession had attained to 
proprietorship hastened to raise its head and enjoy its 
prosperity with something of the ardour of a nouveau riche. 
The sudden boom in industry, the successive introduction of 


new inventions, brought new habits which alarmed the 
moralists, and new themes for the reviews and literary 
clubs. The political problem was now complicated by a 
social one. 


Whether the August holidays or the August crisis 
which preceded the outbreak of war must bear the blame 
we do not know, but it is certain that this month’s 
Spanish entry was below standard both as to number and 
as to quality. Though many of the versions contained 
aptly turned phrases and even purple patches, not a 
single one can be described as correct throughout. 
Two, however, were outstanding in quality, and for some 
time it puzzled us to decide between them, since their 
merits were quite different. “ Elvira” sent in the 
most nearly correct version of all the fourteen: apart 
from “field battles’’ for batallas campales, which is 
clumsy rather than erroneous, and “literary gatherings ”, 
which is perhaps the equivalent of tertulias rather than 
of Ateneos, her only mistake was “landless ’’ for 
desamortizadora. She had a few excellent phrases, such 
as “ produced its fullest yield ” (l. 2) and “ parvenu ” 
for advenediza, but she had also several awkward 
sentences, and failed to come to grips with the rather 
difficult clause following ““ Parece lo natural ”. “ Tore- 
lore ” had to be given three bad marks : he failed to see 
the point of asomar ; confused a pronunciamiento (an 
untranslatable Spanish word) with an “ insurrection ”’ ; 
and made a bolder and more confident attempt than 
“ Elvira’s ” at desamortizadora—with more lamentable 
results. But, these defects notwithstanding, 
‘“ Torelore’s ” skilful and effortless rendering of the 
passage as a whole must, we think, be preferred to 
“ Elvira's ’’ praiseworthy but more pedestrian version. 
In printing it, we have allowed ourselves, in the interests 
of accuracy, to make three emendations rectifying the 
points referred to above. For the third of these, we are 
partly indebted to “ Baires ’’, who was the most success- 
ful of all our competitors with the phrase referred to: 
we hope, none the less, that she may prefer our version, 
which is in any case a little nearer the Spanish. 

The passage was not a difficult one, save for the few 
allusions which demand some knowledge of Spanish 
history and literature. We allowed ‘‘ Romantic Move- 
ment ” for romanticismo, as Spanish usage here is very 
elastic. The word Concordatos (‘‘ Concordats ”) recalls 
the numerous attempts made during the nineteenth 
century to find a modus vivendi between the Spanish 
State and Rome. Translators of the phrase las revisiones 
constituctonales should have remembered that Spain 
had no less than six Constitutions in the nineteenth 
century. An Afeneo is a literary club—or, rather, a club 
with a literary, and often also a political, bias: the most 
famous Ateneo, that of Madrid, was founded during the 
early years of the Romantic Movement. The most 
difficult phrase in the paragraph, over which, as we have 
said above, both “ Torelore ” and ‘‘ Elvira ” stumbled, 
refers to the successive attempts made by the Liberals 
at disentailment (desamortización) of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty in the years following the death of Fernando VII 
(1833). Most competitors contented themselves with 
such a colourless word as ‘‘ emancipated ” or “ freed 
from debt ’’, which entirely misses the sense. 

(Continued on page 660) 
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A Selection of Nelson Plays 


Nelsons offer a wide and varied repertoire of School Plays. 
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If you would care 


for a complete list, carefully compiled to include acting time, details of cost and 


type of play, please send a post card to the address below. 


FOUR PLAYS FOR BOYS 
By Harold Morland. 
John Brown’s Body; The World Does 


Move ; The White Leader ; The Reckoning. 
1s. 6d. 


SIX PLAYS OF ACTION 
By Una Broadbent. 


Stranger from the Seas ; Christmas Thorn ; 
The Heartleap Horn ; Pocahontas ; Coward’s 
Catch ; Fortune, Ahoy ! 1s. 6d. 


SEVEN MODERN PLAYS 
Edited by John Hampden. 


Includes Plays by the following: Naomi 
Mitchison, Louis N. Parker, Allan Monkhouse, 


Mona Swann. 1s. 4d. 


NINE MODERN PLAYS 
Edited by John Hampden. 


Includes Plays by the following : Maurice 
Baring, John Galsworthy, Clifford Bax. 
1s. 4d. 


COMMUNITY PLAYS (SENIOR) 
By Nora Ratcliff. 

Everyman ; Picture - maker; Burnt Pig; 
Young King Cole ; Eve of Chalgrove ; Wid- 


dershins ; Cromwell Dissolves the “‘ Rump ”; 
Would-be-Highbrows. 2s. 6d. 


BALLADS AND BALLAD PLAYS 
Edited by John Hampden. 


Green Broom; The Bailiff’s Daughter of 
Islington; Tam Lin; The Three Kings ; 
Hynd Horn; Robin Hood and the Potter. 


1s. 4d. 


NELSON 


35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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Several competitors found it hard to turn the first 
sentence: “ Aqua’s’”’ “a dictum staled by repetition ” 
was perhaps the neatest attempt, though in making it 
she unfortunately withdrew her emphasis from the main 
clause: cuanto podia dar de st. Tardan en has nothing 
to do with “ being late ” : ¿Cuánto tarda el tren ? means 
“ How long does the train take (to do a certain 
journey) ? ” Translators from the Spanish (“ Silsden ” 
among them) should note that al + infinitive is equiva- 
lent to “ on” + present participle, not to “ by”. ‘‘ Als 
Ob” surprised us by calling pronunciamiento and 
barricada ‘‘strike’’ and “ lock-out ” respectively, and 
his “ dowager ”, for desamortizadora, was a leap in the 
dark with a vengeance. Llamadas, in its present context, 
is “‘so-called’’. Desangrarse, “to bleed to death’’, 
“to drain oneself of blood ’’, is formed from sangre. 

We hope that competitors, and those who had intended 
till the last moment to be competitors, will derive some 
interest from re-reading the passage with these annota- 
tions. 

A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation of the following passage from Ein Glick, by 
Thomas Mann : 

Der Saal des Offizierskasinos in Hohendamm war lang 
und breit, er war eigentlich viel zu geräumig fiir die dreissig 
Herrschaften, die sich heute abend darin belustigten. Die 
Wande und die Musikantentribiine waren mit falschen 
Draperien aus rot bemaltem Gips geziert, und von der 
geschmacklosen Decke hingen zwei verbogene Kron- 
leuchter herab, in denen schief und triefend die Kerzen 
brannten. Aber der gedielte Fussboden war von sieben 
hierzu kommandierten Husaren den ganzen Vormittag 
gescheuert worden, und am Ende konnten selbst die 
Herren Offiziere in einem Nest, einem Abdera und Krah- 
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winkel wie Hohendamm keine grössere Pracht verlangen. 
Auch wurde, was etwa dem Feste an Glanz verbrach, durch 
die eigentümliche, verschmitzte Stimmung ersetzt, die dem 
Abend sein Gepräge gab, durch das verbotene und über- 
mütige Gefühl, mit den “ Schwalben ” zusammen zu sein. 
Selbst die dummen Ordonnanzen schmunzelten auf ver- 
schlagene Weise, wenn sie neue Champagnerflaschen in die 
Eiskübel zur Seite der weissgedeckten Tischchen stellten. 
die an drei Saalseiten aufgeschlagen waren, blickten sich um 
und schlugen lächelnd die Augen nieder, wie dienende Leute, 
die schweigend und verantwortungslos ihre Beihilfe zu einer 
gewagten Ausschreitung gewähren, —alles im Hinblick auf 
die “ Schwalben ”. 

Die Schwalben, die Schwalben ?—Nun, kurzum, es waren 
die “‘ Wiener Schwalben ’’. Sie zogen durch die Lande wie 
ein Schwarm von Wandervogeln, schwangen sich von Stadt 
zu Stadt und traten in Singspielhallen und Varietee- 
theatern fiinften Ranges auf, indem sie in zwangloser 
Haltung mit jubelnden und zwitschernden Stimmen ihr 
Leib-und Glanzlied sangen : 

“ Wenn die Schwalben wiederkommen, 
Die wer’n schau’n! Die wer’n schau’n! ” 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 641, must reach 
the office by the first post on Nov. 1, 1939, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, 40 
Walton Crescent, Oxford. 


EMPIRE AND FOREIGN NEWS 


EDUCATION IN POLAND 
By E. W. RICHARDSON, F.R.G.S. 


OST Polish people spoke at least two languages before 
the World War—their own, and that of the country 
in which they lived—Russia, Austria or Germany. In 
addition, the upper and middle classes spoke French ; 
to-day, English is replacing French as the secondary language 
taught in all schools. The religion of Poland is pre- 
dominatingly Roman Catholic, nearly 96 per cent of the 
population belonging to that Church, with about 3 per cent 
of Protestants or ‘‘ Evangelicals ’’ and 2 per cent members 
of the Orthodox Greek Church—apart, of course, from the 
immense number of Jews, whose presence is one of the most 
difficult economic questions to-day in Poland. 

The educational curriculum of Polish schools before the 
Great War, was both wide and deep, particularly that of 
the schools managed by the nuns of the local convents. 
Moreover, the standard of education, enforced in order to 
obtain a Government grant, was high, particularly in 
Austrian Poland. The examinations, in Austrian and 
German Poland, were conducted in German, in which 
language the children had to be taught, and which alone 
they were allowed to speak or even to read. Hence, every 
Polish girl had to learn a foreign language before beginning 
to be “educated ’’. The teaching of Polish history was 
not allowed ; books in the Polish language were strictly 
forbidden, and the owners of such, when caught, were 
severely punished. Even in the Krakow University 
patriotic Poles could read their own history, in their own 
tongue, only sub rosa. An official made a search of every 
college and class-room and dormitory for Polish books or 


writings, and woe betide any student found in possession of 
a Polish book or newspaper. 

Having mastered German, the Polish scholar pursued his 
or her studies in the usual subjects of tuition and, in addition. 
had to wrestle with arithmetic, geometry, algebra and 
even trigonometry. And, if Polish history were not taught, 
international history was, and to-day the Poles know more 
of English history than many English people do. English 
literature also was taught, and an educated Polish lady can 
discuss both Shakespeare and other English dramatists and 
poets, or Scott and Dickens and modern novelists, with 
almost as much knowledge and acumen as can the English 
visitor discussing them with her. Naturally, the Poles know 
the history of the countries of their oppressors, the Russians, 
the Austrians and the Germans, far better than the average 
English scholar—they had reason to! As regards their 
treatment by these countries respectively, the Poles will 
tell you that, after the defeat of the Russians by the 
Japanese, the conditions in Russian-Poland, including 
Warsaw, the present capital, were made slightly less harsh: 
that the Austrian rule was the mildest of all (so long as 
one refrained from matters political), and that the rule of 
the Germans was the harshest of all. Under it children 
caught speaking Polish, were thrashed, and on a second 
offence their parents were imprisoned. 

Nevertheless, so strong was the national spirit, the Polish 
language survived ; Polish literature (printed abroad) kept 
alive the national spirit, and within some twenty years of 
her recovery of her independence, Poland was as peaceful, 
self-reliant, and patriotic a state as any other European 
country and, indeed, more stabilized and quietly prosperous 
than are many. To this happy state of affairs the 
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exceptionally high standard of her people’s education (even 
under foreign restrictions) had contributed in a marked 
degree. True, many living Polish judges, barristers, 
professors and members of the professional classes obtained 
their higher education in Russian, Austrian or German 


universities (Poland was allowed only one, that of Krakow, - 


the birthplace of Copernicus), but their primary education 
was obtained at their splendid schools in Poland. 


A SUMMER ART SCHOOL IN POLAND 


HE town of Krzemieniec, in the Province of Volhynia, 
in eastern Poland, is famous for a school of art which 
has become a centre of culture and learning that has made 
and is making great contributions to Polish intellectual life. 
Near Krzemieniec is the beautifully situated castle of 
Wisnieowiecki. In this ancient castle, each summer, the 
Art Department of the Krzemieniec Academy lodges its 
students. To-day, there are 180 boarders for the summer 
course. Among them are teachers of art in the elementary 
and higher schools throughout the country, working under 
the direction of well known Polish painters and sculptors. 

These 180 students are divided into six groups, one of 
which consists of students of previous years, who return to 
Wisnieowiecki for the five weeks’ summer association with 
members of their profession, and to keep in touch with 
current trends in art. With the opening of the course 
there was held an exhibition of work of the artists who are 
giving the lectures and conducting the classes. 

During the term there are three more exhibitions: one 
of the professors’ work and two of that done by the students 
during the summer. The students, through their com- 
mittees, organize the use of the evening hours, providing 
social life and lectures illustrated by lantern slides on the 
history of art. 

The art school and the music school, which are conducted 
in the summer at Krzemieniec, grow each year in popularity. 
These, with the Vatican Culture, and Art Schools in Gdynia, 
Wisla and Zakopane, offer opportunities for combining 
holidays with cultural and professional advancement, in 
congenial surroundings and atmosphere, which are eagerly 
accepted by Polish teachers and professional people. 


CHINESE DISCOVERY OF AUSTRALIA IN 1420 


PERFECT porcelain map of Australia was made by 
the Chinese in 1420, after they had landed on the 
north-west coast of Western Australia, and had travelled 
right round the island continent. This was revealed by 
Dr. W. G. Goddard in an address which he delivered to the 
Queensland Branch of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Dr. Goddard has been translating old Chinese records which 
were saved from the Boxer Rebellion, and his researches 
illuminate pages of Orient history which would seem unreal 
if they did not ring with well-known Chinese names. 
Emperor Yung Lo, according to Dr. Goddard, sent 
thousands of junks, manned by 30,000 soldiers, to Ceylon, 
but after they had passed Sumatra, storms broke out and 
heavy seas separated the junks. Some were driven to the 
coast of Western Australia. The records which tell of this 
event were called Ying Sung Ti Tien, after the then reigning 
Emperor, Ying Sung, who succeeded the Emperor Yung Lo. 
Dr. Goddard says that the Chinese called Australia ‘‘ The 
Land of the South ”, and that the porcelain map which 
they made was a better map than those made by Captain 
Cook and the early Dutch and Portuguese explorers. 


A TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL IN NEW ZEALAND 


By H. C. McQUEEN, M.A., New Zealand Council for 
Educational Research 


HE summaries of the Spens Report that have reached 

us in New Zealand have shown that a familiar term 

is used in the recommendations of that Report—the term 
“technical high school”. Without reading the Report 
itself (copies were are not yet available at the time of 
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writing) I should not care to offer any comparisons between 
“what is” in New Zealand and “what might be” in 
England. But an account of one such school may come 
opportunely in the discussions that are evident in the 


-English periodicals we read here. 


In New Zealand all children who have completed a 
primary school course are entitled to free places in post- 
primary schools. Sixty-three per cent of children actually 
take up their free places in either a secondary school, or 
a technical high school. In some cities as many as 80 per 
cent continue schooling, while in rural areas the proportions 
are much less, for various reasons, one being difficulties of 
transport. The average age of primary school leavers 1s 
just over 13} years, for we have had no administrative 
machinery that requires a break in schooling at II, or 
thereabouts. 

Those who aim at some professional qualification naturally 
go to secondary schools, which have in the main academic 
courses directed toward the University Entrance Examina- 
tion. (This somewhat sweeping statement needs many 
qualifications, but for brevity’s sake I shall let it stand.) 
Other boys and girls who will stay at school for only two 
years (many for less, a few for more), turn rather to the 
technical high schools, which provide courses with a 
realistic flavour that appeals to parents as well as to children. 
Many children stay at a technical high school for only a 
year (even for less when work is plentiful), and so the 
school provides courses that will give something of value 
even for this short time, although teachers are unanimous 
in bewailing the loss children suffer in leaving school tooearly. 

The school I know best is a co-educational one with a 
roll, at the beginning of the year, of about eight hundred 
boys and girls. The staffing ratio is one teacher to twenty- 
eight pupils, so that the staff numbers at least thirty. 
Evening classes are held in the same building, and many of 
the day staff are engaged in the evening, with the result 
that the available personnel in the day is increased to 
thirty-five or more. Those members of the full-time staff 
who also teach in the evenings are given over-time payments 
for their extra work, but a limit of twelve half days’ teaching 
a week is imposed. As a result of this, most teachers have 
at least one half day free each week from their technical 
high school duties. 

The alphabet has proved very convenient in naming the 
forms in the school, and to list the courses provided is only 
a matter of saying one’s “A BC”. 


Art School 

Building course 

Commercial course 

Domestic course 

Engineering course 

(There is no farming course, for this is a 
city school). 

General business course 


Thus a form is named by the appropriate letter, while 
numbers are used to show which year of his course a pupil 
is concerned with. Subscripts “ m ” and “e” are used to 
indicate a subdivision of the engineering course into 
‘“ mechanical ’’ and “ electrical’’. A small proportion of 
the pupils remain beyond their second year, and of these 
a few of proven ability are permitted to give their attention 
to examination subjects necessary for professional qualifica- 
tions in engineering and accountancy. The addition of a 
subscript ‘“ x” is found to be convenient to mark these 
courses. One amusing result of this method of naming 
forms is for instance, that a senior mathematics group, 
consisting of a mixture of boys from various courses, will 
appear on a teacher’s time-table as “‘ A3x BC3x E3emx 
E45x”. A new form of brain-teaser for the uninitiated ! 

There is no need to enumerate all the subjects of study 
in all the courses, for it is not difficult to guess the subjects 
related to ““ building ’’, for instance. But some comment on 
certain points that I find interesting will bring out some- 
thing of the “atmosphere ” of the school. 
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There is a full school of art attached to the technical 
high school. Staffed by teachers with the appropriate 
diplomas, it gives instruction to a limited number of full- 
time pupils in the daytime. The number is limited for two 
reasons ; first, that New Zealand does not offer much scope 
for even commercial artists (our total population is only a 
million and a half) and second, that only boys and girls 
showing definite artisitc promise are admitted to the course. 
In addition to the ususal subjects of an art school, English, 
history, arithmetic, science, and physical training are 
compulsory, in terms of the conditions under which a free 
place may be held. These conditions, laid down by the 
Education Department, hold for free place pupils in all 
sourses. 

The teaching of English is throughout the school directed 
to giving pupils the opportunity to find pleasure in reading, 
to acquire some mastery of expression in their fields of 
interest, and to appreciate literature. Play-reading, and 
some dramatic work, are important parts of the courses in 
English. The “ trades boys’’, as they are called, have 
practical mathematics in lieu of arithmetic. The work here 
is part of a course designed to lead in the third and fourth 
years to practical applications of the calculus. But, though 
few boys reach such realms, all profit by the work in the 
first year. A rule of thumb approach is generally followed, 
and the examples used in exercises in, say, substitution in 
formulae, have definite reference to practical work in the 
shops. Boys in their second year learn early how to use 
logarithmic tables, and are expected to show some facility 
in their use in solving problems in mechanics and in “ heat 
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engines ’’, a subject of the second year course for those who 
are mechanical engineers in posse. 

A superficial examination of the prospectus would give 
the impression that the school is but a group of embryonic 
trade schools. Although most pupils, and some teachers, 
have a definite vocational aim in the work they do, a closer 
acquaintance with details of the school work makes it clear 
that the actual practice in the classrooms, workshops and 
laboratories is such as to give all pupils a broad education, 
which succeeds in producing a result similar to that of the 
traditional academic school, though with a content unlike 
that of the curriculum of the ‘‘ academic ” school. What 
is the result ? People who, prepared for life by their 
education, have actually found their education to be living, 
and lively, too. 

The outstanding feature of the technical high school work 
is that it has such a markedly realistic favour. The boy 
feels that a course based on “‘ engineering ” belongs to his 
own world. He learns far more than the subject-matter 
that his instructors put before him, for he has all the benefits 
of corporate life in a school that has the welfare of its pupils 
—as human beings and not as examinees—constantly 
before it. 

I have said nothing of the development of school music, 
or of the formation of “leisure” clubs throughout the 
school. These can be part of any school, depending as they 
do on the personalities of the staff concerned. But the 
realistic, workaday, “‘ grown-up ” atmosphere of a technical 
high school is its unique contribution to educational 
practice in New Zealand. 


NEW MEDIA 


School Broadcasts and War.—The outbreak of war 
has necessitated considerable changes in the plans for 
broadcasts to schools. The B.B.C. Schools Broadcasting 
Council has endeavoured to arrange special emergency 
programmes. Plans have been developed to extend the 
range of work usually covered, and to bear in mind the 
special needs of children who have been evacuated to 
country districts. At one of the “ Secret ’’ stations in a 
remote district, a special staff has been hard at work, and 
the new programmes they have prepared are already being 
broadcast. It is satisfactory to note that a reduction of 
only about twenty minutes a day in the time usually 
available for education has been made. The modern 
language broadcasts have been temporarily suspended. The 
B.B.C. proposes to continue a service of approximately one 
hour in the morning and one hour in the afternoon. It is 
not possible to make pamphlets available; facilities for 
dramatic presentation are limited ; and there is only one 
programme for everybody. The broadcasts will be arranged 
in series, but each broadcast will be complete and self- 
explanatory, and should be suitable for children whether 
under normal class-room conditions or not. Details of each 
week's programme will appear in the Radio Times. A 
memorandum has been prepared by the Senior Education 
Engineer of the B.B.C. which gives advice to Authorities 
who may experience difficulty in equipping satisfactorily 
large halls and rooms which may be temporarily in use. 
Individual visits by engineers are not at present possible. 


“ Trainer Car’’ for Children.—A _ one-horse-power 
miniature ‘‘ stream-lined ” car is one of the newest devices 
now being considered by educationists as a means of teaching 
road safety to children while they are still at school. The 
function of the car, which is especially built for road safety 
training classes, is to teach a child to develop road sense at an 
early age through practical experience of driving a power- 
propelled vehicle and the observance of the “ Rules of the 
Road ”. The ‘‘Trainer’’ is a perfect miniature two-seater 
car, with all its equipment and machinery scaled down to 


a size adaptable to the needs of boys and girls from 7 to 
17 years old. It costs £35, and is available to local 
authorities and schools at special rates. A sixty-six page 
illustrated Training Manual has been prepared by the 
makers (Messrs. Charles H. Pugh, Ltd., Whitworth Works, 
Birmingham, 9), for use of parents, teachers or children in 
conjunction with the Junior Safety-first Trainer. It has 
been written by experts and constitutes an exhaustive text- 
book of elementary motor engineering and of the ethics of 
driving. 


Radio-Film Talks.—During recent years school broad- 
casts have become a regular feature of Australian education, 
although there are many schools which do not yet “ listen- 
in’’, An experiment was conducted in Victoria last year 
in combining broadcasts with films in the form of film 
strips. This proved so successful that a regular series is 
to be given this year in one hundred schools in Victoria 
and other States as well. The method adopted is to select 
or construct a film-strip which illustrates the subject being 
dealt with in the broadcast talk in history, geography or 
science. It has been found that a film-strip containing 
twelve pictures provides enough visual material for a talk 
lasting a quarter of an hour. Special efforts have been on 
foot for some time to obtain through consulates and through 
returning travellers pictures illustrating the world as it 
is to-day. 

The preliminary experiments last year demonstrated 
clearly that the combination of visual and oral instruction 
gave much better results than the oral lesson alone. The 
provision of a sufficient number of copies of the films is not 
proving a serious obstacle in the Victorian scheme ; because 
it has been found possible to supply a strip containing 
seventy-two pictures at a cost of 2s. Special emphasis 
is being placed on the part to be played by the class- 
teacher who, after the broadcast, is expected to show the film 
again and to encourage full class discussion. Inquiries 
concerning this combination of films and broadcasts have 
already been made from England and the United States. 
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New Classical Books 


Messrs. Methuen have pleasure in announcing a new series of classical 
texts designed to meet the present-day demands of classical teaching in 
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the Schools. The following are now ready : 


HERODOTUS, BOOK Il 
Edited by Prof. W. G. WADDELL 
8s. 6d. with vocabulary, 7s. 6d. without 


ILIAD, XI 
Edited by Prof. E. S. FORSTER 
48. with vocabulary, 3s. 6d. without 


TACITUS, ANNALS XIV 
Edited by E. C. WOODCOCK, M.A. 
4s. with vocabulary, 3s. 6d. without 


PLATO, REPUBLIC I 
Edited by D. J. ALLAN, M.A. 
gs. 6d. with vocabulary, 3s. without 


LIVY, BOOK XXX 


Edited by Prof. H. E. BUTLER and 
H. H. SCULLARD, M.A., Ph.D. 


3s. gd. with vocabulary, 3s. 6d. without 


CIVIS ROMANUS 
By J. M. COBBAN, M.A., and 
R. COLEBOURN, M.A. 
A reader for the first two years of Latin. as. 6d. 
MENTOR 
By R. COLEBOURN, M.A. 


A book of sentences for translation and retranslation, 
with a complete course in grammar and syntax, to 
accompany Civis Romanus. 2s. 6d 


New Modern 


PECRIS LE FRANCAIS 
By LILIAN A. BAKER, B.A. 


Free composition for beginners, with five illustrations. 
Is. 3d. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
FRENCH COMPOSITION 
By C. E. STOCKTON, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


PAX ET IMPERIUM 
By J. M. COBBAN, M.A. 
A sequel to Civis Romanus. For the Middle School. 2s. 6d. 


THE ROMANS IN BRITAIN 
Edited by R. W. MOORE, M.A. 


A collection of passages from Roman writers on 
Britain, with a commentary and seven illustrations in 
the text. 4S. 


Language Books 


A QUICK-REFERENCE FRENCH 
GRAMMAR 
By Baron VELLEMAN VON SIMUNICH P 
13. 3d. 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
GERMAN COMPOSITION 
By C. E. STOCKTON, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Reference Books 


MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE, 1880-1938. By Jethro Bithell, M.A. 18s. net. © 
A HISTORY OF EUROPE, 911-1198. (Vol. II of Methuen’s History of Medieval and Modern 
Europe.) 16s. net. @© THE COMMON PEOPLE, 1746-1938. By G. D. H. Cole and 
Raymond Postgate. 6s.net. e THE HUMAN PROBLEM IN SCHOOLS. By Marion Milner. 
8s.6d.net. e PRINCIPLES OF INSECT PHYSIOLOGY. By V. B. Wigglesworth. 3os. net. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 ESSEX STREET, W.C.2 aeacrererenend 
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TOPICS AND EVENTS 


London University.—The administration of the Uni- 
versity of London has removed from*Bloomsbury to the 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. Thus 
the administration gravitates toward the new Vice- 
Chancellor, Professor F. Horton, who is professor of physics 
at Holloway. An attempt has been made to move the 
whole of each college of the University to a new home. 
This has been done except in the case of University College. 
The men are going to the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, the women medical students to Sheffield, and 
other women students to Wales. King’s College is going to 
Bristol; King’s College of Household and Social Science to 
Wales; Queen Mary College to Cambridge; Institute of 
Education to University College, Nottingham; School of 
Oriental Studies to Cambridge; Goldsmiths’ College to 
Nottingham; Westfield College for Women to Oxford ; 
College of the Pharmaceutical Society to Wales ; Imperial 
College of Science and Technology to Edinburgh. The 
Mining Department is moving to Camborne, Cornwall. As 
to the Medical Schools, St. Bartholomew’s and the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine move to Cam- 
bridge ; Guy’s and St. Thomas’s to Oxford ; Middlesex to 
Bristol; St. Mary’s to Manchester; London School of 
Medicine for Women to Aberdeen and St. Andrews; 
King’s College Medical School to Glasgow. The University 
announces that the September Matriculation, the Novem- 
ber Intermediates and other examinations ‘‘ will be post- 
poned until further order ”. 


Books and the War.—For many people reading will be 
the only recreation in the days to come. Two appeals have 
been made for books. The Library Association is co-ordinat- 
ing the supply of books to evacuated children, and to men in 
militia camps who wish to continue any serious reading they 
may have in hand. The Association appeals for suitable 
books which they will allocate to the appropriate organiza- 
tions. Such books should be sent, carriage paid, to the 
Library Association, Chaucer House, Malet Place, London, 
W.C. 1. The second appeal is from the Seafarers’ Education 
Service, Selwyn House, Endsleigh Street, London, W.C. 1. 
In addition to the co-operation of its many constituent 
bodies, the Service will work jointly with its sister organiza- 
tion, the British Ship Adoption Society, which has brought 
ships into regular communication with many schools. The 
war-time address of this Society is care of Messrs. Watts, 
Watts & Co., Ltd., Dock Street, Newport, Mon., and, if 
desired, books and donations may be sent to that address. 
Public libraries in port towns are being invited to co-operate, 
and the National Central Library, Malet Place, London, 
W.C. 1, will assist as far as it can in the work of provision 
and distribution. 


Citizen Advice Bureaux.—War conditions and emergency 
legislation are giving rise to many personal and domestic 
problems. To meet this situation, a national scheme for 
Citizen Advice Bureaux has been started. The London 
Council of Social Service, 7 Bayley Street, W.C. 1, a co- 
ordinating body working with the Charity Organization 
Society and a number of other organizations, is arranging 
these bureaux in the inner London boroughs, and already 
about twenty of the outer boroughs, such as Croydon, 
Enfield, Ealing and Wimbledon, are being served. Those 
who need advice will find the nearest bureau by asking at 
their town hall or at a police station. The principal problems 
which are being dealt with are questions of evacuation, 
rent, hire-purchase agreements, delay in the payment of 
separation allowances, &c. No A.R.P. problems are dealt 
with. The work of the bureaux is recognized by the 
Ministry of Health as of national importance, and nearly all 
the local authorities in the county of London are making 


use of them. Decisions on current problems which are 
made by the authorities are circulated immediately to the 
bureaux by the head office. Educated people with the 
ability to explain points clearly are needed as voluntary 
workers. They should apply to 7 Bayley Street, London, 
W.C. 1. 


Liverpool Summer School.—The twentieth Summer 
School of Spanish, organized by the University of Liverpool 
was held, in French and Spanish, with the collaboration of the 
University of Bordeaux, at Saint Jean-de-Luz from July 29 
to August 25. The experiment of holding a joint course in 
French and Spanish was highly successful and the large 
majority of the seventy-seven members who attended it 
enrolled for both languages. The School was organized by 
Professor E. Allison Peers and Professor G. Guillaumie, and 
among the other lecturers were Dr. Gil Reicher, Don Juan 
Estelrich and Don Luis Meana. Excursions were made to 
Lourdes, Gavarnie, St. Jean Pied de Port, Oxocelhaya, 
Capvreton and Hossegor and a number of members took 
advantage of the excursions organized by the Servicio 
Nacional de Turismo to visit San Sebastian, Zarauz and 
Loyola. The Mayor of Saint Jean-de-Luz presided at the 
opening ceremony and also held a reception for members 
toward the end of their stay. 


Model Schemes of Industrial Education.—A practical 
exhibition will often teach more than volumes of statistics, 
and a feature of the B.A. meetings was the excellent 
Exhibition of Education for Industry designed to illustrate 
schemes of education in progressive firms. Messrs. Cadbury 
had an admirably arranged stand which included specimens 
of apprentices’ work and photographs of the various day 
and evening classes. The Metropolitan-Vickers stand was 
noteworthy in showing how trained members of the com- 
pany’s staff are now at work in all sections of the globe. 
We were particularly interested in'the G.P.O. exhibition, 
for it is not generally realized that the Post Office has 
developed at its Central Research Station at Dollis Hill an 
admirable system of training its technical personnel. Here, 
not only is research carried on with very satisfactory results 
but also, the craftsmen who have to maintain the auto- 
matic telephone exchanges, the tele-printers and the 
multi-carrier cables are given a thorough training in 
operation and maintenance. The complicated and delicate 
apparatus of modern telephony can be installed and 
maintained only by skilled craftsmen, and the G.P.O. have 
achieved notable results in training the necessary personnel, 
We hope that the British Association will arrange for this 
Exhibition to be shown again, for it convinced many of 
those present that Britain can hold her own with other 
countries in its system of training manual and non-manual 
workers, provided the example of progressive firms and 
public concerns is duly noted. 


Electricity Under Emergency Conditions.—With 
the forthcoming rationing of electricity it is felt that hints 
regarding the value of a unit of electricity and how to use 
it to the best advantage will be invaluable to households. 
Therefore, in response to many requests, the Electrical 
Association for Women has drawn up a statement, study 
of which will enable women to maintain an adequate 
electrical service within the new limits of 75 per cent of 
their normal consumption. Householders are told how to 
read the meter properly and how to calculate the amount 
of electricity consumed by each piece of apparatus. Use 
of electrical appliances in accordance with the suggestions 
outlined will result in compliance with the new regulations 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY 


By A. H. B. Bishop, Headmaster of Warwick School, and G. H. Locker, Assistant 
Master at Harrow. 


Pp. 272, with many illustrations. 38. 6d. 


The authors have attempted to meet an insistent demand for a sound introduction to chemistry, 
which is shorter and less detailed than that provided by the ordinary Sehool Certificate text-book. 


The ground covered is roughly that required by the chemistry section of a physics-with-chemistry 
syllabus. 


EN SCENE! 


By S. TurRNBULL, Modern Language Master at Itchen Secondary School, Southampton. 
Pp. 80, with illustrations. For publication in October. Is. 6d. 
This is a collection of eight dramatic sketches for reading or acting in middle forms of Secondary Schools, 


similar in standard to the same author’s widely used On Frappe les Trois Coups 1} The book has exercises 
and a vocabulary. 


THE WORLD 
A General Regional Geography 


By Jasper H. STEMBRIDGE, author of The World-Wide Geographies and author or joint- 
author of several series of Geographical Note-Books. 


Pp. 512, with numerous maps, diagrams and photographs. 6s. 


This new World Geography which has been in preparation for more than two years is now in its 
final form and we are hoping for publication in November. The author’s main emphasis is on 
the human side of geography, the nature of the world as the physical home of man, and the effect 
of this physical environment on its human inhabitants. Sections of the book have been sent all 
over the world for scrutiny by experts, and it is hoped that when it appears Mr. Stembridge’s 
book will be the most up-to-date and accurate text-book available. 


PLEASE NOTE that the temporaty address of the 


Editorial Department of the Oxford University Press is 
SOUTHFIELD HOUSE, HILL TOP ROAD, OXFORD 
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at no great inconvenience to the household. In addition, 
recipes are also being prepared, and suggested menus are 
given, which will be especially helpful to those who are 
keeping house in evacuation reception areas under the 
present restricted conditions. 


Care of Adolescents in London.—With the co- 
operation of the London County Council various voluntary 
youth organizations in London, including the London 
Council of Social Service, are setting up youth welfare 
centres in L.C.C. central schools (or neighbouring elementary 
schools) throughout London to deal with the situation which 
has arisen in London now that the school children and 
priority classes have been evacuated. The purpose of these 
centres is to look after the welfare of young boys and girls 
of 14 years and over who are in need of friendship and 
advice. These centres will work in close co-operation with 
Juvenile Labour Exchanges and the advice Bureaux which 
are being set up in each Borough. Men and women experi- 
enced in social work among adolescents are in charge of the 
work in about sixty centres. They are largely drawn from 
leaders in boys’ and girls’ clubs and other youth movements 
who are keenly supporting this organization. As, however, 
it is proposed that these centres shall remain open all day 
as well as in the evening, each centre will need a number 
of helpers. Men and women who are used to dealing with 
young people, and have been taking part in the evacuation 
schemes and have not accompanied parties to the country, 
would be extremely valuable for this work. Those willing 
to help should apply to the Secretary, Youth Organizations 
‘Committee, Morley College, 61 Westminster, Bridge Road, 
London, S.E. 1. 


Education for Democracy.—As soon as the thirteen 
thousand students who attended this year’s Summer Session 
at Columbia University, New York, had completed their 
courses and obtained their “ grades ’’, Teachers College was 
filled once more. About three thousand delegates from all 
parts of the United States—teachers, educators, adminis- 
trators and business men—gathered to discuss ways in 
which schools and universities could help to defend and to 
advance democracy. William F. Russell, Dean of the 
CoMege, was fortunate in obtaining active support from 
distinguished American scholars—such as Charles A. Beard, 
the historian—and from men versed in practical problems, 
such as William Green, President of the American Federation 
of Labour, and W. A. Aldrich, President of the Chase 
National Bank. In addition, a number of Europeans of 
international reputation came from Great Britain, France, 
Poland and Sweden. Though no effort had been made to 
attract large numbers, and in spite of the tropical heat, all 
the meetings were packed and, often, the speakers had to 
repeat their speeches to overflow audiences in near-by halls. 
The speeches were of very high quality and were enthu- 
siastically received. But perhaps the most valuable part 
of the Congress was the work done in Seminars. Here, 
small groups of twenty or thirty people, under one of the 
speakers or under a discussion leader, hammered out details, 
and endeavoured to translate theory into schemes that 
might affect class-room practice. The Congress* proved so 
great a success, and received so wide a welcome that it has 
been arranged to set up a permanent organization to carry 
on its work. 


The British Commonwealth was well represented. Ata 
dinner held in the palatial Waldorf Astoria Hotel, Lord 
Baldwin gave an inspiring address on ‘‘ Democracy at 
Work ”. His speech was broadcast to the whole United 
States over the radio networks, and helped to convince 
Americans that the term “Conservative ’’ did not imply 
an anti-liberal attitude of mind or outlook! Lord Stamp 


* A full report of the Congress, by Professor Kandel, of 
Teachers College, will be published later. 
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spoke from London over the radio ; while Mr. Ernest Bevin, 
Secretary of the Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
spoke at an evening meeting. In his speech, which received 
a very warm welcome, he urged chiefly that democracy 
could not advance unless it provided a basis of social justice 
for all. Lord Eustace Percy, Principal John Murray, of 
Exeter University College, and Mr. G. T. Hankin spoke on 
various aspects of education for democracy in Great Britain, 
while Professor Clarke, of the Institute of Education, dealt 
with education for democracy in the Dominions. Since— 
to borrow a phrase from Prof. Clarke—the English-speaking 
countries overseas represent a “ historic group of which the 
oldest, the largest and the most mature member is the 
United States ” it was no matter for surprise to find a close 
similarity in outlook between the Americans and the 
Britons. Rooted in the same background, speaking the 
same language, respecting the same values, Britons and 
Americans so obviously have much in common. The 
problems that face us may seem different, but they are 
approached in the same spirit and with similar aims in view. 
We have much to learn from each other and congresses 
such as this will serve a useful purpose if they lay foundations 
for increasingly profitable partnership. 


Oxford Colleges.—The Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford announces that Christ Church, Corpus Christi, 
Exeter, Hertford, Jesus, New College, St. Edmund Hill, 
Trinity, University and Worcester have been reserved 
exclusively for occupation next term by Oxford men under- 
graduates, and Lady Margaret Hall and St. Hilda’s for 
women undergraduates. Wadham, Keble and St. Peter’s 
Hall will be occupied by students from London University. 
In certain other colleges, which are being used for other 
purposes, some accommodation will be available for their 
own undergraduates. 


Technical Institutions.—It has already been announced 
that technical institutions in evacuation areas may be 
opened for the training of members of the fighting Forces 
and of workers engaged in industries necessary for the 
prosecution of the war. It has now been decided to make 
a much wider relaxation in order to prevent the social 
consequences likely to result from the absence of any form 
of occupation for young people after their day’s work, and 
in order as far as possible to avoid a break in the system 
of industrial, commercial and domestic training. In 
accordance with this decision, technical schools and other 
institutions, including evening institutes, recognized under 
the Regulations for Further Education, which are situated 
in evacuation areas, may be reopened for both day and 
evening work subject to certain conditions. This does 
not, of course, apply to junior technical and similar 
schools covered by the Government’s evacuation scheme. 
As regards evening institutes, it may be possible to divide 
the work of the more important among two or more 
buildings, an arrangement which would avoid concentration 
of large numbers and reduce the distances to be covered in 
darkened streets. As Authorities are frequently responsible 
for classes held in boys’ and girls’ clubs, they will be relieved 
to know that no objection will be taken to the reopening of 
clubs. It is also hoped that it will be found possible to 
open full-time and part-time day courses at technical 
schools, and day classes for unemployed adolescents and 
adults and for women with household duties. A condition 
for the opening of any school, institute or club is that 
adequate air-raid protection is available in or accessible to 
the institution, and that the number of students would not 
be so great as to impede their rapid and orderly evacuation 
to a place of safety. No technical schools, evening institutes 
or clubs, must remain open after xo p.m., or in the case 
of such schools, &c., as are situated in London within a 
radius of one-and-a-half miles of Leicester Square, after 
6 p.m. 
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NEW BOOKS 


MORE LIGHT ON GERMAN EDUCATION 
By T. RAYMONT 


IN February last the attention of our readers was 

drawn to a pamphlet entitled Education in Naz 
Germany, drawn up by two English investigators, and 
introduced by a foreword from the pen of Sir Norman 
Angell. The authors quoted extensively from German 
sources to show that a whole nation was being “ con- 
ditioned ” by the control of the minds of its youth, that 
the aims and methods of education were being dictated 
from above, that the text-books were coloured by a 
pervasive militarism, and that the freedom of the 
teacher for which Germany had been renowned had given 
place to an imposed uniformity. Since then there has 
appeared, under the title Reaching for the Stars, the 
remarkable book by Nora Waln, who, born and reared 
as a Quaker in Pennsylvania, spent the four years 
1934-8 with her husband in Germany, and in her book 
places on record not only her understanding and love 
of the German people, but also her infinite pity for them 
in their present plight. As she reads the situation, 
absolutism in government, combined with intellectual 
and spiritual freedom, was the peculiar characteristic 
of German life before the Great War. The absolutism 
was benevolent, the people found it comfortable, and 
they learned nothing of self-government. After the war, 
with their hereditary rulers gone, the German people 
were children suddenly flung from parental care, and 
uneducated for the task that confronted them. Hence 
the tragedy of the Weimar republic and its fall. 

And now comes what is perhaps the most damning 
document of all, and one that has attracted a great deal 
of attention in this country. It is from the pen of Erika 
Mann,* worthy daughter of her distinguished father, 
Thomas Mann, whose striking volume, The Coming 
Victory of Democracy, was published last autumn. 
Miss Mann writes under the disadvantage of having 
been a refugee for some years, and of having, therefore, 
to draw much upon books and official papers instead of 
personal experience, but on the other hand she writes 
with an intimate knowledge of the mentality of her own 
people. We may be pardoned for saying that hers is 
eminently a woman’s book, relying not upon any array 
of statistical evidence, but upon telling quotation and 
vivid description—all to the effect that the Nazis have 
destroyed or undermined (1) the family and the private 
life of the German people, (2) the quality that gave the 
Germans the name of “the nation of poets and philo- 
sophers ” ; their love of truth, science and all objective 
thought, and (3) the power of the Church in Germany. 
They have, in short, destroyed or undermined everything 
which for centuries was sacred to German citizens. And, 


as Thomas Mann says in his introduction to the book, its 


fundamental theme, education in Germany, proves to be 
an extraordinarily fruitful point of departure for an 
exposition of the whole National Socialist point of view. 


* School for Barbarians: Education under the Nazis. By 
ERIKA MANN. (5s. Lindsay Drummond.) 


Miss Mann writes bitterly and indignantly about what 
she feels to be the degradation of her beloved country, 
and one cannot help suspecting that the real picture is 
not in all respects so gloomy as the one she paints. When 
propaganda reaches the point of influencing the small 
details of the teaching of arithmetic and history and 
geography and the rest, it surely begins to overreach 
itself. And, when blind loyalty to the State interpreted 
in terms of the “ party ”, is made to displace the old 
loyalties to truth, to personal faith and to home and 
kith and kin, one cannot help suspecting that here is a 
system which in the very nature of things is not destined 
to last. 


LEARNING GEOGRAPHY 
By J. FAIRGRIEVE 


W E have lately been talking to a headmaster who 

is running an air cadet corps in his school, and 
on Friday nights gives lectures to the boys on things 
that have to do with the job in hand. What has in- 
trigued, amused and a little worried him, is the fact 
that the same boys who are bored stiff with geography, 
mathematics and other subjects for five days in the 
week, yet on the evening of the fifth of those days show 
not only interest but also enthusiasm for precisely the 
same things as have bored them ; if a single boy becomes 
inattentive and says a word to his neighbour, that 
neighbour impatiently tells him to shut up. This is not 
a flash in the pan; it has been going on for the better 
part of the session. And the boys learn; indeed they 
seem to learn more in an hour or two after being bored 
by a week’s work than they learn during that week of 
work. 

It is worrying. What is it that is wrong during the 
five daysin the week? Should the boys play all the rest 
of the week and come to school only on Friday nights ? 
We wonder. One thing is obvious. In the one case they 
wish to learn, in the other they don’t ; it is not that the 
work is any easier on Friday nights; it is much the 
same and, if anything, more difficult. Why do they wish 
to learn? We may say that the stuff is interesting, but 
that does not carry us very far. Why should it be 
interesting ? Some things are interesting to one boy 
but not so to another. In this case the boys are all 
interested in the same things. Somehow or other the 
way it is put suits them; it suits the stage they have 
reached. It is not something they are learning because 
they may want it in the distant future; they see the 
immediate application of what they learn. AND it 
all fits together; it is all about something; it is all 
about something—their job. 

Then we look at the books named at the foot of this 
“review ”. 

All of them cater for the “ senior ” schools. 

The British Isles‘ is written primarily for the third 


1The British Isles. By V. F. SEARSON and F. Evans, (The 


New Era Geographies.) (2s. 6d. Johnston.) 
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year in senior and central schools, after the world has 
been “done ”. The first eleven chapters are regional 
studies of different parts of Britain, the last three are 
studies of Britain as a whole. 

The British Homeland? is intended for the first year 
in senior schools instead of the last. More of the regional 
studies are based on particular cases, the market town 
of Norwich, or a sheep farm in the Cheviots. 

Book 2 of the Enterprise Geographies? is for the 
second year, the first half dealing with the natural 
regions of the world and the second half with the British 
Isles, treating of subjects such as “our weather ” 
rather than regions; there are some interesting “ things 
to do”’. 

The Cold Lands‘ is an excellent book for the school 
library for the chapters form separate stories just long 
enough to sustain the interest of middle form pupils. 
The main emphasis of the book is on polar exploration 
but it also contains a valuable eye-witness account of 
the everyday life of the Eskimo illustrated by first-rate 
photographs. 

Each of them would have been a godsend to teachers 
thirty years ago. They are carefully planned on modern 
lines, written by teachers who know children and 
geography and have ideas about the teaching of the 
subject, written interestingly with intriguing pictures 
and sensible questions that should make the children 
think. 

And yet we are a little worried, like the headmaster, 
and specially about the first and the thirdofthem. Will 
boys and girls read these books with the same avidity 
as the air cadets mop up the stuff placed in front of 
them? The reviewer is not a betting man but he is 
prepared to back his opinion that they won’t. And 
why not? One might say that it is because there is 
such a confounded amount of information in them; 
there ts a good deal of pure information in them; but 
it is just information that the cadets mop up. Would 
the pupils be interested in what is printed in these books ? 
Ye—es and No—o. They would be interested in 
individual things that appeal to them; that is all to 
the good and gives the reason why these books are so 
much better than the old ones. But do the facts seem 
necessary to them now as do the facts that are put 
before the air cadets? Of course not. Nor do all the 
facts fit; they are not all about one thing. 

Of the four books The British Homeland comes 
nearest to our ideal. We can imagine youngsters 
reading about deep sea trawling in the Gypsy or the 
happenings in Norwich cattle market because they 
wished to do so, but even in this book there are chunks 
of pure information which, like the genealogies in the 
Bible, any self-respecting schoolboy would skip. When 
we get the trick of writing geography books that seem 
to the pupils to be necessary for them at the stage they 
have reached, we shall have begun to learn our jobs as 
writers—and teachers. 


2The British Homeland. By L. Brooks and R. FINcuH. 
(Golden Hind Geographies, Second Series, Book 1.) (Limp Cloth, 
2s.9d. Boards, 3s. University of London Press.) 

3 The Enterprise Senior Geographies. By D. SmitH. Book 2. 
(2s. 6d. Blackie.) 

4 The Cold Lands. By J. M. Scott. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN THE DOMINIONS 
By A. E. EVANS 


THIS report demonstrates that Dr. F. H. Spencer 

has not lost his powers of keen observation with 
the passing years, nor his ability to sum up the results of 
his observation with candour and terseness. 

He spent seven months in Australia and New Zealand 
during 1938, at the request of the President of the 
Carnegie Corporation, studying the system of Technical 
Education. Having visited South Africa in 1937 with 
a similar object in view, he has been able to compare the 
systems of the three Dominions with that of England 
and Wales. He found more to admire than to criticize. 
His main criticism is directed toward the inadequacy and 
unsuitability of many of the technical college buildings. 
A converted jail and a converted brewery are quoted as 
instances of buildings designed for other educational 
purposes. New Zealand has, on the whole, buildings 
adapted to their purpose, but the technical colleges of 
Sydney and Melbourne are in buildings of which neither 
city “ can be proud ”. 

The equipment of the schools and colleges was found 
to be excellent, especially in Victoria and New Zealand ; 
“ speaking generally none of the technical colleges in 
Australia lacks equipment. What they sometimes lack 
is adequate and suitable space in which to use it.” 

Dr. Spencer had no reason to believe that the level of 
teaching ability in Australia and New Zealand was 
inadequate. As far as he was able to judge, the level 
was distinctly good. Classes of forty-eight in junior 
technical schools, in his opinion, to some extent accounted 
for the fact that age for age the pupils in Australia 
seemed to be behind those in this country. The pursuit of 
the ideals of a unified teaching profession and of a single 
method of entry to that profession, has led to strange 
anomalies in Australia. Seniority outweighs suitability 
and the fear of ‘‘ jobbery ” has led to unsuitable appoint- 
ments to technical institutions. Dr. Spencer emphasizes 
the special qualities and qualifications requisite for a 
technical school or college, as compared with those needed 
for a secondary school. 

In common with this country the provision of libraries 
is distinctly below standard and “ in some cases absent 
or farcical `. 

The control and administration of education is more 
centralized in Australia than in New Zealand or Great 
Britain. Historical reasons for this are given, and the 
relative advantages and disadvantages discussed. Local 
advisory committees are the rule, and in New Zealand 
devolution is proceeding. 

In describing the working of the technical education 
system, Dr. Spencer maintains that one matter in which 
Australia, like South Africa, is in advance of Great 
Britain, is in the scheme for the supervision of apprentice- 
ship and compulsory attendance of apprentices at tech- 
nical schools or colleges, within their ordinary working 
hours. New Zealand has no such provision, the argument 
used being that in view of the forty-hour working week 


A Report on Technical Education in Australia and New Zealand. 
By Dr. F. H. SPENCER. (New York: Carnegie Corpora- 
tion.) 
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it is unnecessary. In New Zealand voluntary classes are 
held on Saturday mornings. Trade education for girls 
is less fully developed in Australia than in England. 
Another attractive feature of the system in the two 
southern Dominions is the establishment and successful 
conduct of correspondence tuition, by the state depart- 
ments for the “back blocks”, where branch technical 
colleges are unavailable. Supplemented by travelling 
workshops and technical laboratories, this method of 
tuition is in pleasing contrast to the commercialized 
hack-work of this country. 

Junior technical schools of the British type have been 
developed, chiefly in Victoria, though the course tends 
to become one of two years rather than of the three year 
type hitherto common in Great Britain. In the opinion 
of Dr. Spencer, the Mother Country has little to learn 
from the Dominions in this sphere of technical education, 
except in the case of the New Zealand technical high 
school. 

Entry to the technical high school is free, as it is to the 
academic high school. In larger centres these schools 
are distinct, but in smaller centres a ‘‘ combined ” school 
is sometimes formed. ‘‘ Where the head of the pre- 
existing technical school has become head of the com- 
bined school, the technical work has not suffered. So 
far as I could ascertain neither had the academic work 
suffered ’’ is the opinion of Dr. Spencer. ‘‘ In the opposite 
case of one excellent girls’ high school, into which the 
technical high school girls had been absorbed, the purely 
technical side had suffered. The combined school is to 
be justified rather on administrative and economical 
grounds than on educational grounds. I see no case for 
them in the principal centres of population.” In the 
light of the Spens Report this opinion is worth attention. 

The work of the technical colleges is concentrated 
mainly in part-time evening classes in both Dominions. 
Full-time day work is as tardy of development as in 
Great Britain. Links are maintained with the univer- 

sities and with the professional institutions. 

A valuable addition has been made to the collected 
data concerning technical education, and to the con- 
sidered opinion thereon, by Dr. Spencer, and should not 
be neglected by any interested in this branch of education. 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON PHYSICS 
By H. E. HADLEY 
È 


these days, when books on one or other branch of 

science are published in an ever increasing stream, 
it is often difficult to adjudicate on the relative merits of 
€ven a small group. An opinion which has any justifica- 
tion can be based only on evidence derived by noting 
the presence or absence of a few essential features. 
It is necessary to determine whether the book under 
inspection exhibits any originality of treatment; and, 
if this is found, to decide whether this is an improvement 
on earlier modes of presentation. Then, the sequence of 
Subject is important : is it in accordance with that which 
is generally accepted in British schools ? Does the book 
encourage a disposition to experiment ? Careful quanti- 
tative experiments, even of the simplest type, have a 
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value far beyond the actual facts derived thereby. It is 
valuable also to encourage the historical outlook, whereby 
the work of the pioneers becomes familiar. Then, in 
the gamut of Physics, there are “ key” points which 
need to be treated with exceptional care: for example, 
momentum, mechanical force, kinetic energy, pressure in 
liquids (as distinct from force) ; also electrical potential, 
the volt, the ohm, the ampere and the origin of the magni- 
tudes of these units. 

In regard to momentum and kinetic energy, it may 
be - found, even in texts which demand the fullest 
respect, that these are expressed by Wv/g and Wv?/2g 
respectively. Of course, the momentum of any lump 
of substance moving at speed v is the same anywhere— 
whether here or on the moon; it is a product which 
does not depend on locality. The introduction of g into 
the expression suggests that momentum is a variable 
quantity, because the value of g depends upon locality. 
Also, in the above expressions, W cannot be in the same 
units : in that for momentum, it must be in “ poundals ”’; 
and in that for kinetic energy it must be in “ pounds 
weight ”. Are these expressions used so as to avoid 
using the term “ mass’’? The difficulty of explaining 
the distinction between “ mass ” and “ weight ” is not 
very obvious. 

The hydrostatic analogy is not a satisfactory method 
of explaining the meaning of “ electrical potential.” 
It is possible that some teachers consider that it can be 
treated scientifically only via electrostatics—that subject 
which, with the much-abused tangent galvanometer, is 
so often “shelved ’’: yet, both of them are such fine 
teaching implements. 

A class-book, for use in secondary schools, should 
include frequent references to industrial applications. 
This is a real difficulty for the author, for there is always 
the danger of giving too much space to these (and their 
illustrations). 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize the value of a 
wide range of exercises, involving calculations: and, 
what a help it is to the teacher if the answers are 
included! It may not be desirable to attach the 
answer to the problem, as is the procedure in some 
books; but they should be available somewhere. 

The titles of a few interesting publications are given 
in the foot-notes. 

Elementary Practical Physics! (by Profs. Black and 
Davis) commences with the simple machine elements, 
work, power and efficiency ; and the volume ends with 
an excellent brief survey of modern physics. There is 
a wealth of problems and questions: the answers are 
not included in the volume, but these are published 
separately as a Teachers’ Manual? which, the authors 
state, has been prepared for the assistance of teachers 
who have had but short experience. The Manual, it 
may be added, contains far more than the mere numerical 
answers. References to historical points are restricted 
chiefly to portraits of many of the pioneers, to each 
of which is attached a brief informative caption. 

1 Elementary Practical Physics. By Prof. N. H. Brack and 
Prof. H. N. Davis. (8s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan). 


2 Teachers’ Manual for the Black and Davis Elementary Practical 
Physics. (8s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 
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Technical applications receive exceptionally full treat- 
ment. The book is extremely well illustrated, the type is 
good, and the whole production is attractive. 

Prof. Spinney’s book? was published in 1911; but 
the present edition contains much new matter, especially 
in regard to atomic physics and its technical applications. 
The standard of treatment is distinctly more advanced 
than in the volume previously mentioned. The text 
begins with mechanics, in the following sequence—units, 
vector quantities, kinematics, force and torque, circular 
motion, work and energy, simple machines, &c. 
A good selection of exercises is given at the end of each 
chapter; but only a few answers are given, and these 
are inserted in the text. The illustrations are good. 

A Course of Physics‘ (by Prof. Perkins) is more 
extended than is usual in elementary texts, and is 
appropriate to an intermediate course of fairly high 
standard. An introductory chapter includes units, 
dimensions, vectors and scalars, and the summation of 
vectors. Then follow chapters on statics, kinetics, work 
and energy, machines, circular and simple harmonic 
motion, moments of inertia, &c. All branches of physics 
are treated in a thoroughly sound manner, and the 
concluding chapters on atomic structure and on radio- 
activity are excellent. The answers to all exercises are 
inserted in the text. On pages 545 and 785 there appears 
to be some uncertainty whether the term gauss or the 
term oersted be used for the unit of magnetic field 
intensity. Is not the latter term given to the unit of 
magnetic reluctance ? 

The editor of Demonstration Experiments in Physics’ 
describes the book as a “‘ cook-book ” for teachers of 
physics, which is intended to furnish the teacher with 
alternative suggestions so that his menu of experiments 
can be satisfying even if his larder of apparatus is 
meagre. It is indeed a wonderful collection of nearly 
1,200 experiments! About 100 of these are on atomic 
and electronic physics. The Index is very complete. 

Mr. Calthrop’s Advanced Experiments® is intended for 
the use of Honours students in London University, and 
it represents an effort to strike a balance between the 
older classical work and the new physics of the “ electron” 
era. The book includes forty-eight excellent experiments 
grouped under the headings (i) Properties of Matter and 
Heat, (11) Light, and (iii) Electricity. The author lays 
stress upon the importance of representing results 
graphically, wherever possible ; and the “ Preliminary 
Instructions ” give hints on the drawing of graphs and 
of tangents to curves. 


3 A Text-Book of Physics. By Prof. L. B. SPINNEY. 
Edition. (16s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


4 A Course of Physics. By Prof. H. A. PERKINS. (15s. net. 
Blackie) 

& Demonstration Experiments in Physics. Edited by Prof. 
R. M. Sutton. (25s. McGraw-Hill.) 

€ Advanced Experiments in Practical Physics. By J. E. Calthrop. 
(8s. 6d. Heinemann.) 


Fifth 


SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS AT TRURO SCHOOL 


Boarding Scholarship (£30 per annum): J. M. Kendall-Carpenter. Entrance 
Scholarships for Boarders (giving exemption from tuition fees): R. A. Shaw, 
M. H. Webb, J. E. Kneebone, A. H. A. Chappel, D. W. Nodder. Entrance 
Scholarships fer Day Boys: V. T. Brokenshire, G. S. Starke, V. W. Mills, J. C. 
Clymo, E. T. Rice, B. I. Clift, H. A. C. Moon, A. Carveth, A. W. L. Parker. 
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Art and Handicraft 


Sculpture of To-day 
Commentary by S. Casson. (Paper, 7s. 6d. Cloth, 
tos. 6d. London: The Studio, Ltd.; New York: 
Studio Publications Inc.) 


Under the title Sculpture of To-day the Studio publishes 
a comprehensive collection of over 300 photographs of 
works by contemporary sculptors of Europe and America 
with a commentary by Stanley Casson. The photographs 
are arranged in the following sections, ‘‘ Portraits and 
Heads ’’, “The Figure”, “Animals”, ‘‘Modern Ten- 
dencies ’’, “ Ecclesiastical ”, and ‘‘ Various ”, the section 
dealing with “ The Figure ” being the largest one. 


Mr. Casson has been catholic in his selection of examples 
to illustrate his text and has chosen a very representative 
set of illustrations. Among the collection there are some 
good sculptures and a few examples of the greatest con- 
temporary sculpture. Itis, however, surprising to find under 
the title Sculpture of To-day that Aristide Maillol should 
be represented by only two sculptures (one incomplete) 
and Henry Moore by only one, while fifteen photographs 
are given up to works headed “‘ Various ’’. It is surprising, 
too, that Epstein’s carvings on the old British Medical 
Association building were not included in the section of the 
book dealing with architectural sculpture. 

In such a collection of works by sculptors of so many 
nationalities it is interesting to look through and recognize 
how universal are the forms of great sculpture, how inter- 
national the outlook, and, to a certain extent, how much 
outside the bounds of the “ periods ” of history. 

What seems to happen is a kind of spiritual revival in the 
sculptor; and, in various parts of the world at different times, 
sculptors recapture, in their contact with materials and 
faced with similar problems, certain feelings and qualities 
in their works. In this way the works of the greatest 
sculptors of our day are strikingly reminiscent of the greatest 
sculptures of periods and places far removed from our own. 
Where this has been consciously achieved, the works are 
to that extent derivative, but with the greatest of our con- 
temporaries it is a spiritual affinity which illuminates their 
masterpieces. 

The production of this volume would have been improved 
by the inclusion of more full-size photographs, and possibly 
some large details, of the masterpieces, even at the expense 
of eliminating small and less important works included in 
the book. The form of Zadkine’s “ Torso ”, for instance, 
is more easily visualized from the full-page photograph 
than is one of Maillol’s ‘‘ Nudes ” from the small-sized 
photographs. Some of the pages, containing as many as 
nine photographs, can give very little idea of the size or 
form of the original sculptures. In addition to the work of 
Maillol and Zadkine, it is good to find a number of other 
great works included. Among these “ Anatole France ”, 
by Bourdelle, ‘‘The Diver”, by Eric Kennington and 
“ Hippopotamus ” by Mateo Hernandez, may be mentioned. 

Mr. Casson has written an interesting and enlightening 
commentary on the illustrations, in which he deals with 
many aspects of sculpture particularly in regard to the 
use of materials. Some of the points dealt with include 
the different approach made when carving from modelling, 
the use of sculpture in brick, architectural sculpture, 
trophies and the position of the sculptor to-day and what 
it might be. 

Sculpture of To-day is a book which will provide material 
for art lessons and seminars and a help to an understanding 
of what Mr. Casson calls “ the greatest of all the arts ’’. 
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History of Spanish Architecture 
By B. Bevan. (21s. net. Batsford.) 


Introductory Handbook to the Styles of English Archi- 
tecture : a Companion to the Series of Large 
Scale Comparative Diagrams (Size 30 x 20in.), 
prepared for the use of Schools, Teachers, Students 
and Others 


By A. STRATTON. Part 1: The Middle Ages (Saxon 
Times to the 15th Century), 3rd edition, revised. 
Part 2: Tudor and Renaissance (end of 15th to first 
quarter of 19th Centuries), 2nd edition, revised and 
enlarged. (2s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 


Architecture, the art of building, can be a most absorbing 
and popular subject in the school curriculum, especially 
with senior forms. With the scope nowadays for travel, 
at home and abroad, it is possible for most children while 
of school age to visit many fine examples of architecture. 
Lessons in both art and history can be made the occasion 
for awakening an appreciation of good building and an 
interest in the history of architecture. 

Material for such lessons is sometimes available, as in 
London, for example, within short distances of schools, 
and first-hand contact of this kind is desirable. Lantern 
slides and good photographs, used by themselves, or by 
means of the epidiascope, too, are a great help. The clear 
diagrams and excellent photographs in Bernard Bevan’s 
book can well be used for a series of talks on Spanish 
architecture. What a wealth of material, most of it 
unspoiled, has survived in Spain! History is written in 
her architecture which bears the imprint of her invaders, 
Christian and Mohammedan. There are the Roman 
Aqueduct of Segovia and the Roman Theatre at Mérida, 
the Muslim Mosque of Cordova, the beautiful churches of 
the Romanesque, the Renaissance palaces, the fantastic 
buildings of the Baroque and finally the eighteenth century 
Neo-Classic church of San Marcos in Madrid. 

In his History of Spanish Architecture the author states 
that “ the time is not yet ripe for an exhaustive treatise ”. 
All he claims is that he has tried to condense in one volume 
the available knowledge of the subject. He has personally 
visited nearly every monument discussed, both in Spain 
and Mexico, so that he can speak with an authority and 
from first-hand experience. The amazing fact is that some 
of these ancient buildings have not heretofore been men- 
tioned in Spanish or in foreign guide books. To judge by 
the superb photographs which illustrate his book the author 
must have been well rewarded for his travels. 

Used on an epidiascope these photographs would form 
useful aids to the all important aspect of the aesthetic 
appreciation of architecture. 

Approached from a different viewpoint the series of 
booklets entitled “ The Styles of English Architecture ” 
would also be useful in connexion with lessons on archi- 
tecture. They are illustrated by line diagrams, much 
reduced from large class-room charts. 

As guide books to the recognition of certain styles or 
periods of English architecture they should be invaluable. 
They might not prevent the novice from being deceived 
into accepting some of the Victorian pseudo-Gothic for the 
genuine Early English or Decorated building. These little 
books should be useful from the point of view of supplying 
drawings of details by which certain styles may be recog- 
nized. The historical and constructional aspects of 
English architecture are dealt with in a clear and simple 
way. 
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Bauhaus, 1919-1928 
Edited by H. BAYER, W. Gropius and I. GRopius. 
(16s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The first whole-hearted admirers of the machine were 
Continental architects, who, strangely enough, acknowledged 
their debt to those haters of machinery, Ruskin and Morris. 
Among these was Walter Gropius, the famous architect of 
the ‘‘ Model Factory ” in the Cologne Werkbund Exhibition 
of 1914. It is now twenty years since Gropius founded the 
Bauhaus School of Design at Weimar, which made German 
industrial design years ahead of the rest of the world. The 
exhibition which has been organized in America shows the 
far-reaching influence of the Weimar experiment. The 
lavishly illustrated book on this exhibition will well repay 
the careful study of all who are concerned with art and 
industry. The influence of the Bauhaus has been world- 
wide, and it will continue to be so until some still more 
vital development takes the lead. We look for this vitality 
to the reorganized Royal College of Art, when it is re- 
housed in an appropriate building : and may this building, 
when it comes, show that no barriers should exist between the 
structural and the decorative arts ; and may it be in itself a 
shining example of what our modern designers can do to 
combine adequacy with dignity and emotional significance. 


101 Things for a Boy to Make: a Book of Practical 
Directions for the Young Craftsman 
By A. C. Hortu. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. (5s. net. Batsford.) 

This is the third edition of a book which has proved very 
popular with boys. Opportunity has been taken by the 
author to rewrite and rearrange the contents of the original 
volume and to enlarge and greatly improve the diagrams. 
Suggested projects include work in wood, metal and 
cement, useful household constructions, the making of 
garden equipment, toy balloons, motor boats and guns, 
together with repairs of all kinds. It is now standard 
practice to adopt the suggestions of the British Standards 
Association with regard to the dimensioning of drawings. 
In this volume there is no standard method. It is a 
book of very interesting articles and valuable suggestions 
and one which will make an immediate appeal to all boys. 


“NEEDS OF TO-DAY” SERIES 
Just Published 3s. 6d. net 


M. L. JACKS’ 


Important Book 


GOD IN 
EDUCATION 


The Director of the Department of Education, Oxford Uni- 
versity, has written a book which should be read by every 
teacher and parent. it shows that no educational system 
can endure except it be grounded in God, and it considers 
the practical application of the subject to the problems of 
the teacher. 


“A very fine piece of work; an able diagnosis, a livin 

faith and a definite plan—all three expounded clearly an 

logically. It abounds in good things well said.’’—Francis 
H. Knight (Secretary, Friends’ Education Council). 


RICH & COWAN 
37, Bedford Square, London, W.C. | 
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Classics 


|. Horace : Odes, Book | 
Edited by E. H. GODDARD. 
2. Horace on Himself : Selections from the Poems of 
Horace illustrating his Life and Character 
Chosen and Edited by A. H. Nasn-WILLIAMS. 
3. Caesar’s Gallic War, Book 5 
Edited by Dr. R. C. CARRINGTON. 
4. Vergil’s Aeneid, Book | 
Edited by P. G. HUNTER. 
(The Alpha Classics.) (2s. each. Bell.) 

The general aim of this new series under the general 
editorship of Dr. Carrington appears to be to awake interest 
in the authors treated by presenting them with the maxi- 
mum of humanism and the minimum of formal annotation. 
Each text (except (2), where each section has its own 
foreword) is prefaced by a sympathetic introduction and 
twelve plates. The photograph, in (1), of the Theatre of 
Marcellus cleared of debris in 1932, and the air-photograph 
of Deal, in (3), are excellent examples of the way in which 
the series succeeds in imparting topical interest to its 
‘‘realien ”. Each section of text is headed by an English 
contents-analysis, on the sound principle that boys, perhaps 
even girls, are apt to ignore such helps if they are relegated 
to the notes. This department, by the way, is certain to 
be the one which will give rise to differences of opinion. 
Much of the dead wood of gerund-grinding, &c., is cleared 
away, and in many places time is saved by giving an 
illuminating construe in place of involved grammatical 
notes ; conversely the method adopted of saying “ posset 
is Generic Consecutive Subjunctive ” though clumsy in 
comparison with ‘‘ Generic Subj.” probably gets home 
where abbreviations would not. But the user of this series 
who is not exclusively interested in Latin will miss the 
allusions to Greek and English syntax and literature which 
formed a part of the more old-fashioned commentaries. 
No. 1, for example, points out that the first lines of many 
of the early odes are translations from Greek originals, but 
there is not a Greek word in the notes. It is interesting to 
compare (1) and (2) on the same ode (I. 20)—(1) gives ten 
notes, (2) gives seven. In only one case (v. 5—paterni 
fluminis) do both editors comment on the same point, 
from which it might be inferred that the minimum number 
of notes the fifth-former requires is a number not less, as 
the mathematicians say, than sixteen. Nevertheless, the 
chief aim of a junior edition is to get its reader interested 
in his author, and the Alpha Classics unquestionably do 
this. 


Livy, Book XXX 

Edited by Prof. H. E. BUTLER and H. H. ScCULLARD. 

(Methuen’s Classical Texts.) (3s. 9d. Methuen.) 

Virtutisne prius mirer belline laborum ? In other words, 

the virtues of the commentary do ample justice to the 
subject-matter—the campaign which ended in the defeat 
of Carthage and Scipio's assumption of the surname 
Africanus. The conflict of the two Mediterranean empires 
with utterly different systems of government should appeal 
to the modern student of nationalism, and the defiant boast 
of the conquered—nulla magna ciuitas quiescere potest—has 
plenty of meaning for to-day. Out of the half-dozen 
scholarly excursuses perhaps the most interesting is the 
analysis of Livy’s position as a historian : his patronising 
reference to Polybius as “ kaud spernendus auctor ” is a 
sorry way of repaying an author whose style he betters 
and whose facts he distorts. 
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A Classical History 
By Dr. H. K. Prescor. (3s. 6d. Collins.) 

This introduction to the study of ancient history scores 
heavily on its illustrations and its arrangement. In 250 
pages it contrives to pass from Akhnaton to Justinian 
without loss of perspective or sacrifice of ‘‘ close-up ” effects. 
Each of its seventeen chapters has its centre in a memorable 
name: David, Pericles, Alexander, Caesar; and there is a 
remarkable amount of original source-reading worked into 
the narrative. If the book is intended for beginners, some 
of the maps (e.g. that of the Eastern Mediterranean on 
p. 130) might be criticized as too full of detail, and the 
map of the Roman Empire under Hadrian (p. 230) gives 
the impression that the Agri Decumates had not been 
Romanized under the Flavians ; but these are small points. 
A table of important dates clinches the synoptic effect of 
the work. 


De Domo Sua Ad Pontifices Oratio 
M. TvLrLı CicERonts. Edited by R. G. NISBET. 
(8s. 6d. net. Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 

As may be inferred from the price, this is an edition for 
the advanced student. Cicero’s plea for restitution after 
exile (or “ departure ’’ as he preferred to call it) is little 
read except by historians or critics with theories for or 
against its authenticity. In editing the first edition since 
1856, Mr. Nisbet defends the genuiness of the speech on two 
grounds : its soundness in its treatment of constitutional 
law, and the correspondence of its clausula-analysis to 
Zielinski’s formula. The language of Markland and Wolf, 
two of its earliest assailants, is dismissed with a delightful 
sentence. According to them the De Domo Sua is “ silly 
and barbarous stuff’’—‘‘ the ravings of a sick man”. 
Mr. Nisbet’s remark is simply that ‘‘ Haman need not have 
built his gallows quite so high ”’. 


Divi Augusti Vita 
By C. SUETONIUS TRANQUILLUS. Edited, with Intro- 
ductions, Analysis of the Text, Notes, Appendices and 
Index, by M. ApamMs. (4s. Macmillan.) 

An admirable edition of Suetonius’ intimate study of the 
man whose bimillenary celebrations were concluded last 
September. The text (purged of a page or so of Augustan 
frailties) is prefaced by an analysis of the shifts which gave 
Augustus power without its appearance ; a map shows the 
disposition of provinces and the distribution of legions in 
14 A.D.; the notes, tables, and appendices, are rich in 
historical and social information—on p. 133 we see how 
Sgr. Mussolini’s birth-rate policy was anticipated by 
Augustus—on p. 169 we learn why and when the ancients 
threw coins into fountains. One further amenity might 
have been added. No study of Augustus is complete 
without reference to his Res Gestae : the notes contain 
many extracts from them, but their occurrence is not listed 
in the index. 


|. Easy Selections from Horace’s Odes 
By Atice M. Crorr. (1s. 3d. Harrap.) 

2. Easy Extracts from Vergil’s Bucolics and Georgics 
By Avice M. Crort. (1s. 3d. Harrap.) 

Two accessibly priced readers for the S.C. or pre-S.C. 
year. Each contains over 400 lines from representative 
poems with a useful English summary. But would not 
even Macaulay’s fourth former need notes on si qua 
(Hor. p. 18), st quando (Virg. p. 23), or passus (= passus est, 
Virg. p. 22)? As in the Aeneid selections by the same 
author, long vowels are marked in the text. 
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Economic Aspects of Defence 
By H. MACMILLAN. (1s. net. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Macmillan shows us the implications of war-prepara- 
tion. Many readers will be grateful for his straightforward 
guide to the intricacies and ingenuities of German trade and 
finance. The conclusion is forcibly urged that Britain also 
must organize her trade on a national basis, create a 
Ministry of Supply, bring together the unemployed and the 
need for defence works, and assemble a store of commodi- 
ties. Itis recognized that these measures, though necessary, 
may well intensify the world’s economic anarchy, and there- 
with the danger of war; consequently, a bold move 
towards genuine “ appeasement ’’—namely, economic col- 
laboration, is essential if war is to be averted. This book 
will interest every one who is looking for a way to peace ; 
and its value is enhanced by an Appendix containing a 
thoughtful criticism of the Government’s handling of the 
crisis of September, 1938. 


The Ship of State : Essentials of Political Science 
By Prof. E. Jenks. (6s. net. Duckworth.) 

The title and authorship of this book are bound to arouse 
lively expectations among students of political science. 
Dr. Jenks rejects the modern conception of the State as an 
association, and defines it instead as “an institution or a 
group of institutions, which exists for the purpose of 
governing a particular kind of a community, known as a 
nation, and, for this purpose, endowed with the very 
dangerous power of exercising physical force, legally 
unlimited in extent ’’. The two elements of government he 
regards as authority and co-operation, and according as 
the one or the other predominates we get the Fascist or the 
Democratic type of State. The early chapters, dealing 
with the history of the State and the limits of its action, are 
largely concerned with the English State, but the later ones 
will evoke more interest, as they treat of the single-party 
State, the League of Nations, and the relations of Fascism 
to the herd instinct. Dr. Jenks approaches all problems in a 
refreshingly original and unhackneyed manner, and we could 
wish that some of his chapters had been a good deal longer. 


The Home Market : a Book of Facts about People 
By Major G. Harrison, F. C. MITCHELL and the 
Research Staff of the London Press Exchange, Ltd. 
1939 Edition, revised and enlarged, edited by Dr. M. 
A. ABRAMS. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin) 

This year’s edition is as fascinating as ever. Carefully 
compiled statistics, often, illustrated by two-coloured 
picture graphs, give a mass of information regarding the 
present and future population of Great Britain, its com- 
position, both in the urban and in the rural areas, 
the income of the people and how it is spent, the earnings 
of industry and so on. Every teacher of geography and of 
** social studies ’’ should become acquainted with this book, 
while those who teach the “ Arithmetic of Citizenship ” 
will find in it a wealth of material. 

An Introduction to Economics 
By R. C. Lyness and E. R. EMMET. (4s. 6d. Bell.) 

This is a competent and carefully-written text-book 
intended primarily for sixth forms. The authors describe 
their aim as being to lay stress on the “ few and simple ” 
fundamental axioms of the science, “and then to show 
how they may be applied to modern economic problems ”. 
But what distinguishes the book from the many others 
having the same object is its mathematical trend : every 
point that admits of mathematical treatment is so treated, 
and the exercises are mainly mathematical ones. 
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English, Poetry and Drama 


A Dialogue on Modern Poetry 
By RutuH BAILEY. (5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Half a dozen people sit down to talk about modern poetry. 
Four of them are particularly vocal; the Plain Man: 
“ When I listen to any of you talking about modern poetry 
I feel that I must be an idiot ’’; the Attacker: ‘‘ Hitherto, 
when the reader did not understand he blamed the poet 
. . . (now) he admires, or affects to admire, what he does 
not understand ’’; the Defender: ‘‘ The new poetry has 
recovered a power that had been lost for more than two 
centuries, the power to amalgamate disparate experience ”’ ; 
and the Moderator, who is cautious, but inclines to the 
moderns—he thinks “‘ Bridges was a minor poet and Hopkins 
a great poet °. From these four voices, or attitudes, the 
author has made a sensitive and interesting book which 
contains both analytical criticism of individual poems and a 
short general survey of the intentions behind modern poetry. 

In the first part of her book she takes to pieces and 
examines a sonnet by W. H. Auden, and “ Gerontion ”’ 
by T. S. Eliot: and there can be few readers who will not 
come away from the author’s examination of “ Gerontion ”’ 
impressed and enlightened. Several other poems (by 
Hopkins, D. H. Lawrence, Bridges, Blunden, Louis 
MacNeice, Yeats, &c.) are considered more briefly; and 
the Attacker (who is surprisingly well-read in modern verse) 
and the Defender state their respective positions, and 
endeavour to place the verse which we perhaps rather 
loosely call “ modern ” in relation to the body of verse 
which, again perhaps rather loosely, we regard as * tradi- 
tional’’. The Attacker points out that ‘‘ Since the death 
of Tennyson . . . the poets have been moving farther and 
farther from the ordinary reader’’. He finds Mr. Eliot’s 
practice and theory partly responsible for the difficulty and 
narrowness of poets to-day ; and he finds this difficulty and 
narrowness very regrettable. The Defender replics that 
‘“ no poet wishes to be obscure ”, but “ he cannot stop and 
ask himself: will that be understood by the man in the 
street ” ? He suggests that, in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, poets suffered from an inability to mix two moods, 
or sentiments, in the same poem. They could be wistful, 
fanciful, despairing or indignant, but not indignant and 
ironic, despairing and witty at the same time. Modern 
poets, like Donne and Shakespeare and some other 
Elizabethans, are able to weld together these disparate 
experiences, and the unification of sensibility they have 
achieved is very valuable. 

This book will be particularly useful to people with a 
slight, or considerable, interest in modern verse, who find 
themselves puzzled where they would like to understand 
and appreciate ; it will not be quite so useful (though it 
may still be very entertaining) to those who have read no 
verse published after 1900, or those who are thoroughly 
familiar with the odd scrapbook jottings of every modern 
poet, major and minor. The opening analysis of 
“ Gerontion ”, which is really first-class, has been mentioned, 
and a good word should be said also for the analysis of 
Auden’s sonnet. In the latter part of the book the author 
perhaps makes it rather her business to raise hares than 
to run them down ; but she certainly raises them distinctly 
and gives one a good view of their shape and colour before 
letting them scuttle to ground. The last two sections of 
the book might most profitably be studied by a group, who 
would consider in detail the various statements and 
suggestions made by the Attacker and Defender, and use 
them as a basis for the clarification of their own ideas. 
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An English Grammar of Function 
By E. E. ALLEN and A. T. Mason. 
Parts 1 and 2, 2s. 6d. each. Arnold.) 
This grammar is in four parts, each providing a year’s 
course. The whole course “ provides adequate material 
for the first Certificate Examinations and also for the 
Higher Certificate Examinations . .. general English 
Language paper ’’. We may well italicize another quotation 
from the preface: ‘ Although not intended purely for 
examination purposes’, and ask if grammar books are 
written to help in the education of children or to enable 
our pupils to pass examinations. This book resembles 
“ Nesfield in modern dress ” but the dress has not been 
designed by an artist, for few of the contributions of well- 
known grammarians to the field of grammar and the 
psychology of language have been incorporated— Jespersen, 
Brunot, Wundt, de Saussure, have all been passed over. 
For example “ every sentence . . . consists of two parts (:) 
the person or thing ...’’. This confusion between word 
and thing symbolized re-echoes to-day the trick of the 
nineteenth century inspector: ‘‘ What is this? ”—" A 
noun, Sir ’’—‘' No, it isn’t, it’s a desk ”. Or, again, “ The 
Indirect Object need not be a person’’. If grammatical 
studies are to train a boy to think clearly about language, 
it is essential to ensure that the descriptions used are 
accurate ; the language of the grammar book need not be 
complicated ; here, for instance, it might have been: 
“ The Indirect Object need not name a person’’. We may 
well ask how long this monstrosity is to hinder our linguistic 
studies: (i) Give me the passport. (ii) Give the passport 
to me. In (i) “ me” is Dative Case, Indirect Object of 
Verb “ give ’’. In (ii) “ me ” is Accusative Case, governed 
by Preposition “ to”. We note that, throughout, words 
and their functions are treated like chessmen, but rarely 
if ever with reference to the game that is being played. 
We can say with some conviction that this book provides 
a course in grammar likely to enable pupils to answer a 
grammar question in an examination, and will assist a 
pupil in his study of modern languages. 


(4s. 6d. Complete. 


|. Silas Marner 

By GreorGE ELioT. With Exercises by J. C. DENT. 

(The Minster English Texts.) (1s. 9d. Blackie.) 
2. (a) Jim Davis 

By JOHN MASEFIELD. 

(b) Gulliver’s Travels 

By JONATHAN SwiFT. Edited by C. LLoyp. 

(Heritage of Literature Series.) (No. 1, 1s. 6d. No. 2, 

2s. 3d. Longmans.) 
3. (a) The Brownies and other Tales 

By JuLiana H. Ewinc. Edited by Doris A. Pocock. 

(b) Junior Form-Room Plays 
By Dorotuy Scott and Diana Scott. Second Series. 
(King’s Treasuries of Literature.) (1s. each. Dent.) 
Silas Marner is provided with two sets of questions, the 

first dealing with the larger problems of character, incident, 
and style, while the other set, by focusing the attention of 
the pupil upon one short passage, is designed to help in the 
study of sentence and paragraph construction. Gulliver's 
Travels is prefaced by a Life of Swift, and has several pages 
of notes. Jim Davis merely gives the text of the story. 
The Brownies has helpful ‘‘ Questions and Suggestions ”’. 


Systematic Vocabulary 
By R. HEPBURN. (Book 1, 8d. Book 2, rod. Book 3, 
Is. Blackie) 
These are of the nature of a limited dictionary—that of 
the 3,500 words shown by analysis to be used in secondary 
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schools, with several hundred phrases, and some common 
classical names, all arranged in order of difficulty in the 
several volumes. Examples of current use, and derivations, 
where specially interesting, add to their very obvious 
utility. That they are quite up to date is proved by the 
note to “ Messiah ’’ (1I1, page 25). They are, moreover, 
light in weight, clearly printed and firmly sewn, besides 
being very cheap. 

Our Nation’s Heritage 

Edited by J. B. PRIESTLEY. (2s. Dent.) 

This is a prose anthology with some poems. Each 
selection presents some special feature of English life or 
English scenery. The general headings: Farming, Nature, 
Trees, Roads, Places, Village Sketches, The Vandals. 
Nostalgia, show the arrangement of the book. It has this 
to recommend it: that Lamb would have hated it—it is a 
book for open air lovers. The following writers are repre- 
sented among many others: Jefferies, Belloc, A. G. Street, 
A. G. Gardiner, Blunden, Defoe, Montague, H. V. Morton, 
R. H. Mottram, Mitford, Noyes and George Bourne (once). 
What Defoe is doing in that galley must be seen to be under- 
stood. The book is illustrated with twenty-four fine photo- 
graphs. The book has a moral—" Britain is in Danger ”’, 
but it would make a suitable birthday present for all that ; 
and those who like this sort of book will like it very much. 


The English Bible : Selections 
Edited by A. MAYHEW. (2s. 9d. Ginn.) 

A volume in the ' Selected English Classics ” series, 
designed, generally, to encourage the study of the English 
Bible as a glorious achievement of English literature and, in 
particular, for inclusion in the literature course of schools 
which make no special provision for systematic religious 
instruction. There is an introduction dealing with the 
Bible from a historical and literary point of view, short 
notes and a glossary. The selection is good—mainly from 
the Old Testament, as might be expected. Mr. Eric Gill 
contributes some characteristic engravings. 


British Dramatists from Dryden to Sheridan 
Edited by Prof. G. H. NETTLETON and Prof. A. E. 
CASE. (15s. net. Harrap.) 

This volume has been in preparation for some years, and 
the result justifies the labour spent upon it. The collection 
contains twenty-five plays by Restoration and eighteenth 
century dramatists, and is fully representative of English 
drama from 1660-1780. It contains also, Jeremy Collier's 
“Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness of tbe 
English Stage ’’ and the long-lost Crewe MS. of “ The School 
for Scandal ’’, containing Sheridan’s own corrections. The 
plays are arranged chronologically, while each section of the 
book contains an introductory essay which is, in effect, a 
short literary history of the erain question. The explanatory 
notes for the general reader are wisely separated from the 
textual notes, which are of interest only to the scholar. 
Professor Nettleton and Dr. Case have done their work well, 
nd the volume will be welcomed both by the general 
eader and by the student of English drama. 


Recreational English 
By W. G. HUMPHREYS and J. P. Parry. (2s. Blackie.) 
Very varied material for giving practice in using English 
for all sorts of purposes. Many of the exercises are sound 
and practical, but there is no point in exercises like ‘‘What 
adjectives were used with these nouns ?’’, which is the 
old unintelligent parsing exercise in a new guise. The book 
can be recommended for incidental use; and for those who 
can augment and develop the suggestions in it, this text- 
book might form the main staple for a middle school form. 
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Europe Overseas : a Survey of Modern Empires 
By S. J. B. WuHysBrow and H. E. Epwarps. 
net. Dent.) 

Germany’s strident demand for the return of its former 
colonies and the existence of social unrest and economic 
maladjustment in many British colonies provide adequate 
reasons for a book which examines objectively the whole of 
the colonial problem. In the foreword Lord Hailey 
reviews the changing values attached to colonies during the 
past three centuries. Under the Mercantile System colonial 
possessions were valued in proportion to the extent to which 
they secured markets which could be monopolized by the 

Mother Country. There followed a stage when colonies 

were regarded as of minor importance so long as export 

markets could be found elsewhere, but this was followed 
by a period when colonies and protectorates were acquired 
in order to secure an open door for British trade—an 
acquisition forced on this country by other European powers 
which sought to obtain closed areas for their own trade. 
During the post-war years there has come into existence a 
new feeling of international responsibility for colonial 
development, and there is a growing demand that the 
interests of the relatively backward peoples who inhabit 
the colonies should not be ignored. The book reviews the 
history of colonial development, and outlines the present 
economic and political positions of the dominions and 
colonies and of the European powers with which they are 
associated. Although intended mainly for the general reader, 
this book should also find a place in the sixth-form library. 


Lands Beyond the Border 

By Prof. D. B. H. L. Kaji. (Rs. 3. 

Milford : Oxford University Press.) 

Professor Kaji has followed his excellent book on the 

*“ Principles of General Geography ” by a description of 
the geography of Asia and Africa with special reference to 
the countries which border the Indian Empire. Throughout, 
the viewpoint is that of the Indian student who resents any 
discrimination against Indians in favour of Europeans in 
Africa, and has little sympathy with the methods by which 
Indian labour is recruited for the plantations of Malaya. 
The book should be read by all who wish to see Asia through 
Indian eycs. 


A Pictorial Survey of England and Wales 
Section 1: The Oxford Region. By C. F. W. R. 
GULLICK. (2s. Philip.) 

This is delightful. There is, as far as the reviewer knows, 
nothing quite like it. The title is a little misleading ; it 
rather suggests the kind of haphazard collection of pictures 
which we have had in the past. It is nothing like that. 
Page 1, about 13 in. by 8 in. like the others, is headed 
“The Goring Gap ” and the space below is divided into 
four parts; in the upper left is a fine view of the gap scen 
from its western edge; to the right of it is a sketch of 
precisely the same view with the salient features identified ; 
below the view is a map, relief and simplified geology, 
including the area seen in above and with the viewpoint 
near the bottom edge; the remaining space contains 
appropriate letterpress. The other fifteen pages are similar ; 
some of them have two pictures and a sketch but no map ; 
some have two pictures but no sketch or map; some have 
two pictures and map but no sketch. There is a bias toward 
what is sometimes called ‘‘ the physical basis ” and *“ human 
settlement ’’, and land utilization comes oft badly ; but even 
so we have no hesitation in recommending this publication 
to all whom it may concern. 


(5s. 


Humphrey 
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History 
The History of East London from the Earliest Times to 
the End of the Eighteenth Century 
By Sir HUBERT LL. SMITH. (12s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

For most of us, East London is no more (if we can help it) 
than a regrettable stage on the way from the City to Essex. 
All curiosity as to what may lie beneath its industrialized 
present is stifled by contemplation of an urban unloveliness 
that has apparently come to stay. For this reason a new 
study of East London’s past, by the former director of the 

New Survey of London Life and Labour, even if it were not 
a magnificent example of the art of local history, is doubly 
welcome. The book is indeed magnificent ; and the writing 
of it was manifestly a labour of love. 

The area covered is historically that of the Manor of 
Stepney (Stebenhithe) and the Portsoken, comprising the 
modern boroughs of Stepney, Bethnal Green and Poplar. 
The survey is topical rather than chronological, and in his 
introduction Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith sets out the 
threads of development he proposes to weave, by way of 
the medieval manor and parish, the Tudor and Stuart 
extra-London residential fringe, the eighteenth-century 
maritime quarter, and the industrial slum that was to grow 
up in the nineteenth century, when the area was “ out- 
distancing its means of self-management ” and consequently 
lost its civic and religious homogeneity. 

For systematic students of local history the most valuable 
part of the book is that which shows the threefold life of 
East London, organized territorially as a manor (held by 
the Bishops of London), ecclesiastically as a parish (till the 
parochial disintegration produced by growing population 
in the seventeenth century), and strategically as part of the 
Tower Hamlets. These aspects are traced separately, yet 
with an artistry that holds the complete picture in the 
reader's mind all through. The treatment is such as to 
make the book indispensable for all teachers who use local 
history, in whatever part of the country. East London’s 
own high lights, such as the Parliament of 1299, and the 
Civil War episodcs, have a scction to themselves. There 
are, too, shrewd speculations and conclusions on the course 
of the two Roman roads running east and west from London; 
the growth, outside the City, of unregulated competitive 
trades and industries as a cause of the abortive Tudor and 
later Acts to curtail further building ; the claims of Bow 
Bridge on the Lea to be the true original of ‘‘ London 
Bridge is falling down ” ; and other historical perplexities, 
local and national. The chapter on the waterside area 
south of Ratcliff Highway establishes the vital importance 
of Wapping Stairs and of Trinity House. And those on 
post-Reformation Catholicism and Nonconformity in East 
London, while containing nothing new, do give the book a 
balance that its predecessors lacked. 

But it is as a complete whole that the book is most to be 
admired: as making the rise and disintegration of East 
London live again for the reader, and because it deeply 
enriches, subsequently, even the most casual journey 
through the area whose centre is St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, 
the church still hiding from the uninitiated its Saxon rood 
of the Crucifixion and its stone that once adorned the wall 
of Carthage. 

Queen Elizabeth 
By D. E. Murr. (Great Lives for Young Readcrs.) 
(2s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Miss Dorothy Muir has written an attractive and well- 
proportioned sketch of the life of the great Elizabeth. The 
account of her early and most anxious years is particularly 
good. 
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Miscellany 


I. Speech Training for Children 
By H. St. J. RuMsEy. (3s. 6d. net. Muller.) 
2. Train Your Speech : for Post-Primary Pupils 
By C. WARRELL. (Is. Grant Educational Co.) 

In Speech Training for Children Mr. St. John Rumsey 
develops his views on voice production and speech training 
in school, in the hope that parents and teachers may be 
persuaded to realize the importance of good speech in the 
modern world for any boy or girl who lays claim to be 
considered educated. By good speech Mr. St. John Rumsey 
means “‘ Standard English or something approaching it”; 
he has little sympathy with those who advocate the 
retention of dialect under a bilingual system, and dismisses 
as “sour grapes” the attitude of those who criticize 
adversely the type of English familiarized by the wireless. 


The book contains certain useful suggestions for a school 
course in speech training, as for instance the observation 
that most difficulties in the articulation of consonants occur 
in the speech of very young children and are best corrected 
in the infants’ school, with the corollary that too much 
emphasis on the consonants at a later stage of speech 
training leads to the fault of “ the elocutionists who have 
taught their pupils to exaggerate all the consonants at the 
expense of the vowels and vocal tone ”.. On the other hand, 
not many teachers experienced in specch training would 
be inclined to agree with the author that “ promotion to a 
secondary school brings with it the need for the other type 
of speech training, the correction of incorrect vowels ”’, 
since such a scheme of training would omit the four years’ 
period of the junior school, in which so much of the most 
fruitful corrective work is often accomplished. 

The author justly complains that many “‘ teachers cannot 
take their proper share in the improvement of speech, 
partly because they lack the technical knowledge to analyse 
sounds and corrcct them, and partly because many of them 
are far from free from local dialect,” and urges the institu- 
tion of a diploma for teaching Standard English. Since 
some part of the course for such a diploma would necessarily 
be a study of phonetics, it is a pity that Mr. St. John Rumsey 
has described and classified the speech sounds of English 
without the use of phonetics. Such a description is apt to 
be loose and makeshift (e.g. his description of u, as in cut, 
followed by 1, as in pig, or alternatively ar-ce, as the analysis 
of the diphthong in might), and may cause readers whose 
ears are little trained to discern minute differences of sound 
to write off the study of phonetics as pedantic and useless. 

The most interesting chapter in the book is the one on 
“ Voice Production ’’, a matter on which many teachers 
would be glad to have more knowledge; unhappily little 
direct help is given as to how in practice to attain the 
objects proposed. 

Train Your Speech is a useful little book of exercises 
intended for post-primary school classes in speech training. 
It provides plenty of entertaining practice material, chiefly 
in the form of light verse easily memorized, and avoids the 
common error of providing difficult tongue-twisters for this 
purpose. 

The fault of the book lies in the absence for the pupil of 
any apparent connexion between one lesson and another, 
and any purpose or sense of direction in the general arrange- 
ment; the whole effect is scrappy. The scheme, as the 
list on page 54 shows, is in fact comprehensive, but the 
amount of practice material does not vary with the difficulty 
of the sounds to be learnt. Why is o, as in boat or comb, 
here, as so often elsewhere, listed among the pure vowels ? 
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Modern Languages 


Advanced Spanish Conversation 
By Dr. C. E. Kany. (Heath’s Modern Language 
Series.) (1s. 6d. Heath.) 

This is the third—and most advanced—of a series of 
conversational manuals. The vocabulary is idiomatic and 
suitable for third or fourth year students. The word and 
phrase range is very wide. Typical of the naturally 
American type of sentence are “to be up against it”, 
“ traffic-officer ’’, “ step on the starter ’’, “ to have a tyre 
blow-out ’’—to give the English equivalents of certain 
phrases in the book. The student and teacher, wearied of 
the purely academic manual, will find this handbook useful 
and entertaining. 


Espanol Practico Comercial 
By A. R. THompson and Prof. R. ARAN. 
mans.) 

The text of this book for commercial students is written 
entirely in Spanish because “the constant reading of 
questions, exercises and instructions for class use will enable 
teacher and students to be very much at home in the 
language ”. The book is very comprehensive and covers a 
wide range of commercial knowledge. 


(6s. Long- 


La Estrella de Sevilla 
Notes and Vocabulary. By F. O. REEp and ESTHER 
M. Dixon. (Heath’s Modern Language Series.) (4s. 6d. 
Heath.) 

Up to very recent times the authorship of La Estrella de 
Sevilla was generally attributed to Lope de Vega. Research 
on the part of French scholars raised doubts as to both the 
authorship and the authenticity of the text. The present 
edition summarizes the results of these researches and 
presents a well-informed and annotated edition of this 
seventeenth century play. The vocabulary of over forty 
pages scems rather over-comprehensive for students who 
could make use of this book. 


Picture Book of Free Composition in French 
By H. O. EMERSON. (1s. Hachette.) 

Frce Composition is a compulsory part of the School 
Certificate examination. It is far too difficult a subject for 
the majority of the candidates. Mr. Emerson has endea- 
voured to make the way easy for the weaker learners. He 
gives thirty-two pictures, each with a vocabulary, phrases 
and indications. If the teacher goes through the work first 
with his class, he will enable the pupils to avoid errors, for 
an error once made is apt to become a habit. 


German Intonation and Verse-Speaking Exercises 
Spoken by Frau JOHANNSEN-WAGNER. (5 double- 
sided records in album, with text-booklet, 30s. 
Linguaphone.) 

Some time ago Dr. Barker’s German for Sixth Form and 
Adult Beginners was reviewed in these columns. Founded 
on this work the Linguaphone Company has now issued a 
set of German Intonation Exercises, comprising five double- 
sided 10-inch records in an album. These have been spoken 
by Frau Johannsen-Wagner, especially to illustrate the 
pronunciation of German vowel sounds, the intonation 
of everyday spoken German and the recitation of 
German verse. Those teachers who believe that correct 
pronunciation can be acquired by means of gramophone 
records will find these among the best obtainable. The 
booklet by Dr. Barker that accompanies the album 
explains how they should be used and gives the text of 
the poems chosen. 
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General Psychology 
By A. R. Giulan, J. J. B. MorGan and S. N. 
STEVENS. (8s. 6d. net. New York: Heath ; London: 
Harrap.) 

An elementary introduction to psychology covering in a 
rather superficial way a very wide field. Many of the 
diagrams in that section of the book dealing with “ Sensory 
Process and the Human Organism ”’ are very good. The 
book can be recommended for all who wish to get a pre- 
liminary survey of the problems of experimental psychology. 


The Story of the Brain : a Layman’s Book of the Nervous 
System 
By E. M. FitzADAM-ORMISTON. 
mann.) 

In presenting an account of the achievements of modern 
science to the lay public there is a danger that the experi- 
mental results, divorced from the slow and painful steps 
attendant on their production, will appear the works of a 
magician. Similarly, popular interpretation of modern 
psychology without reference to any physical concomitant 
of mind may make psychology appear as mysterious as the 
sorcerer’s art. Where, in popular writing, parallels are 
drawn betwecn physical and mental processes, it is often 
not clearly stated which physical processes have bases in 
experimental fact and which are analogics. For some time 
there has been need of a book which would explain clearly 
and simply, for the interested layman, only those facts of 
the nervous system and its working which have bearing 
on psychology and are accredited by neurologists and 
psychologists. This book supplies the need. Written in a 
fluent and interesting style, it sets forth the main facts of 
the ontology and phylogeny of the human nervous system, 
linking it up with psychology through the discussion of 
such questions as brain localization, deficiency, breakdown, 
etc. and concluding with a discussion of those insanities 


(7s. 6d. net. Heine- 


for which no physical basis has yet been discovered. Sixth 


form boys will read this book avidly. 


The Five Sisters : A Study of the Dionne Quintuplets 
By Prof. W. E. Bratz. (10s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Few children in their upbringing have enjoyed the 
psychological care that has been accorded to the Dionne 
Quintuplets. From their tenth month their daily routine 
has been under the guidance of Dr. W. E. Blatz, the well- 
known child psychologist and Director of the St. George's 
Nursery School in Toronto. The Five Sisters presents much 
of the data of Blatz’s Collected Studies of the Dionne 
Quintuplets, 1937, and presents it in a most interesting and 
attractive form. Indeed it is a long time since we have 
seen a book of this type so well produced. It is illustrated 
with a large number of excellent photographs. All those 
parents and teachers who are grappling with the problem of 
bringing up young children on modern psychological lines 
should read and re-read this volume. 


The Group Mind : a Sketch of the Principles of Collec- 
tive Psychology, with some Attempt to apply them 
to the Interpretation of National Life and Character 
By Professor W. McDouGatt. Cheap Edition. 
(7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Present political and social tendencies combine to give 
studies of this kind increasing interest and importance. 
This well-known book was first published in 1920, but it 
is astonishing to note how fresh, vigorous and provocative 
it still seems. Of course, it is now more obvious that 
McDougall’s views need amplification and correction—for 
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instance, he says little about the Freudian interpretation 
of collective behaviour and probably underrates economic 


factors. Nevertheless, this first cheap edition of the 
“ Group Mind ”’ is assured of a wide welcome. 


Teachers and Behaviour Problems : Digest of ‘* Chil- 
dren’s Behaviour and Teachers’ Attitudes ” 
By E. K. WickMaNn. (25 cents; Is. 6d. net. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund; London: Oxford 
University Press.) 

The far-reaching effects in future life of behaviour 
disorders of children are slowly being recognized by teachers. 
There are still many teachers who fail to recognize what 
constitutes normal child behaviour and what may be 
considered in the child to be a serious behaviour disorder. 
Dr. Wickman’s book, Child Behaviour and Teachers’ 
Attitudes, which first appeared in 1928, did much to show 
teachers in America which are the serious misdemeanours 
of children. The main experimental facts from the large 
book are given in this digest of forty pages. All teachers of 
young children who have experienced a “ problem child ” 
should read Children's Behaviour and Teachers’ Attitudes. 


Religious Knowledge 


1. Christ 
By the Very Rev. Dr. W. R. MATTHEWS. 
2. Mohammed 
By Prof. D. S. Margoliouth. 
(5s. net. each. Blackie.) 
These two volumes are a good beginning in what should 
be a useful series: its object is ‘‘ to state the teachings of 


(What did they Teach ?) 


the great men whose names stand on the title-pagés as 


objectively as possible, without criticism or advocacy, and 
as far as possible in their own words ’’. Each of the books 
begins with a short discussion of sources. Prof. Margoliouth 
divides Mohammed's teaching into “ The Spiritual World,” 
“ Cosmogony and Anthropology ”, * Ethics ”, ‘‘ Eschat- 
ology ”, and ‘ Pre-Islamic History”. Dr. Matthews 
expounds the teaching of Jesus in ten sections—‘‘ The 
Father ’’, “ The Kingdom of God ”, ‘‘ The Kingdom of 
God and the Son of Man ”’, “ The Life of the Sons of the 


Kingdom ”, “ Jesus and the Law of Moses”, ‘ Love 
Fulfils the Law”, “ The Forgiveness of Sins”, “ The 
Lamb of God ”, “ Jesus and the Church ”, “ Jesus and 


Human Society ”. The treatment is simple, concise and 
well-proportioned. These books should certainly be in the 
Divinity section of school libraries, and teachers will find 
them valuable for their own use. Dr. Matthews’ volume 
might well be used as a text-book for a term’s work in the 
Sixth Form. 


|. To Islam | Go (Temple Gairdner of Cairo) 
By I. SMITH. 

2. Always on the Go (Thomas Comber of Africa) 
By L. E. Cox. 

3. Laughing Pioneer (Alphonse of Panama) 

By D. MONAHAN. 

4. Elizabeth Undaunted (Elizabeth Newman of Kashmir) 
By B. Underhill. (Eagle Books, Nos. 17-20.) (zd. 
each. Edinburgh House Press.) 

We have already cordially recommended the earlier 
volumes of this vivid series of little books. The four under 
notice deal with modern missionaries—Thomas Comber 
died in 1887, Temple Gairdner in 1928, Elizabeth Newman 
in 1932 and Ephraim Alphonse is still living. They are 
suitable for children of about eight to fourteen. 
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Science 


An Introduction to Modern Genetics 
By Dr. C. H. WADDINGTON. (18s. net. 
Unwin.) 

This book, as its title suggests, is written for the student 
of genetics, but it is also a book for the general biologist. 
The author gives a clear account of formal genetics, but 
his main object has been to avoid over-emphasis on 
technique, and to make clear the importance of recent 
developments in genetics and their relation to wider 
biological problems. The specialist teacher of biology will 
find the book invaluable, both for its very clear exposition 
of the fundamental principles of genetics, and for the 
sections on genetics and evolution and genetics and human 
affairs. For the more specialized student constant reference 
is made to researches over a wide field, and an extensive 
bibliography is appended. 
|. Pumps 

By A. ALLCOTT. 
2. Burning and Breathing 
By T. J. S. RowLanp. 
3. Our Food 
By F. J. PEARSON 
4. Coal and its Treasures 
By A. ALLCOTT. 
(Cassell’s Science Topics.) (Cloth Boards, 2s. each; 
Limp Cloth, 1s. 9d. each. Cassell.) 

This series of books will be of great use to those teaching 
general science in Senior, Central and the lower forms of 
Sccondary Schools. Each volume deals with a science 
topic and the relation of such a topic to the common 
affairs of everyday life rather than to formal chemistry, 
biology or physics. The books make available more informa- 
tion than can usually be obtained from the average subject 
text-book. There are plentiful illustrations, the text is 
clear and suited to private study by the pupil. Their only 
disadvantage is that they are mainly descriptive, and the 
suggestions at the end of each book of “ things to do” 
are chiefly in the form of questions to which only written 
answers are required. Nevertheless, their originality of 
treatment makes them extremely valuable as books which 
can be read and understood by the pupils themselves. 


Allen & 


|. A Butterfly Book for the Pocket: including all 
Species to be found in the British Isles, with Life- 
sized Coloured Plates and Life Histories 
By E. Sanpars. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford.) 

2. Butterflies and Moths of the Wayside and Woodland 
Compiled by W. J. SToKOE. Based upon the Standard 
Works ‘ The Butterflies of the British Isles” and 
“The Moths of the British Isles” by R. Sourtu. 
(7s. 6d. net. Warne.) 

(1) Mr. Sandars is to be warmly congratulated on produc- 
ing this book which is both popular, in the sense that it 
can be used by the young and by the non-trained adult, 
and at the same time eminently scientific. The beautiful 
figures of images, pupa and larva of each species face their 
respective descriptions; inset on the appropriate pages 
are small maps showing the geographical distribution within 
the British Isles of each species; and for every genus a 
sketch and description of the wing-venation is inserted—an 
easy and clear system of numbering the veins is adopted, 
and thus the confusion of the synonyms employed by 
expert lepidopterists is avoided. The introductory account 
of the structure and life-histories 1s very well written, and 
concludes with a clear statement of the diagnostic charac- 
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teristics of the seven families of butterflies. The young 
collector who uses this book is not likely to lose his interest 
in butterflies as he grows older. The sub-title of (2) will 
make its character clear to many readers: all the British 
butterflies and a large number of the moths, 430 in all, are 
figured; and the descriptions include all stages of their 
life-histories. 


Easy Lessons in Nature Study 


By D. WILLIAMs and W. CAMPBELL. (Book 1. Limp 
Cloth, 1s. 4d.; Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d. Book 2. Limp 
Cloth, 1s. 6d.; Cloth Boards, 1s. gd. Humphrev 


Milford : Oxford University Press.) 

The approach to biology, according to the Spens Report, 
should be through the study of natural history. For 
teachers who believe in this approach these pleasant little 
books would form useful supplements to the oral lesson and 
practical demonstration. The chapters are carefully 
graded so that the responsibilities of the child steadily 
increase as the course develops until, at the end, the prac- 
tical demonstrations become of greatest importance. A 
good feature is the emphasis placed on the necessity for the 
keeping of records so that the processes of change and 


growth and development may be gleaned from repeated 


observation. 


An Introduction to Animal Physiology 
By W. B. Yapp. (8s. 6d. net. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 

This book is a welcome addition to zoological literature. 
The author has brought together a number of results of 
research on the physiological processes of the lower animals 
that have not yet found their way into current text-books. 
He assumes in the reader a fair knowledge of biology and 
chemistry, and at least as much bio-chemistry as is required 
for first M.B. examinations; and, where, as is sometimes 
the case, he goes more deeply into this subject, he frankly 
advises those who cannot follow him to skip such passages. 
Inasmuch as Amaeba, Hydra, Earthworm, Cockroach, 
Dogfish, and Frog are studied in nearly all courses of 
biology, it behoves every teacher of these to avail himself 
of the information regarding these that is now put within 
his reach. 


Concise Flora of Britain : for the Use of Schools with 
Explanatory Illustrations and Keys to Identification 
By F. K. Makxins. (4s. 6d. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 

The claim in the sub-title “ For the Use of Schools ” is 
fully justified. There is some satisfaction in finding out 
the name of a wild flower by any method, but a vast deal 
more by doing so, as in this Flora, by making a series of 
accurate observations which, step by step, lead to un- 
doubted identification of the specimen. The dichotomous 
keys here employed are very well designed, and ensure 
real study, as well as giving an insight into the principles 
of classification. There is a good glossary, and a number of 
diagrams illustrative of the botanical terms employed. 


The Oxford Nature Readers 
By Dr. F. H. SHoosmitu. (Book 1. Limp Cloth, 
Is. 4d. Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d. Book 2. Limp Cloth, 
1s. 6d. Cloth Boards, rs. 9d. Oxford University 
Press, London: Humphrey Milford.) 

These two books can be recommended for use with 
juvenile pupils; they should arouse their interest in what 
lies around them, and stimulate their habits of observation. 
The majority of the chapters are devoted to common 
living creatures, both plant and animal; but a few are 
concerned with meteorological phenomena. 
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Books Received 


BIOGRAPHY 
New York and London: 


Civilization Builders 
By F. H. Law. (6s. net. 
Appleton-Century Co.) 


CLASSICS 
Longer Latin Sentences 
By ALick M. CROFT. 


(1s. Harrap.) 


lon 


By EvripipEes. Edited, with Introduction and Com- 


mentary, by A. S. OWEN. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 
ART AND HANDICRAFT 
Embroidery Stitch Cards 
By I. P. Roseaman. (Set of 6, rod. net. Single 


Cards, 2d. each. Leicester: The Dryad Press.) 


Leatherwork 
By I. P. RosEaAMAN. (5s. net. Leicester : The Dryad 
Press.) 

The New Turner’s Handbook 
By W. Pitt. (1s. Pitt’s Popular Publications.) 


The Shape of Things : an Introduction to Design in Everyday Life 


By N. CARRINGTON. (6s. net. Nicholson & Watson.) 
A Manual on Oil Painting 
By L. A. Doust. (3s. 6d. net. Warne.) 


Pottery Craft 


By J. A. F. Divine and G. BLACHFORD. (3s. 6d. net. 
Warne.) 

Paintings and Drawings of Matisse 
With a Critical Survey by J. Cassou. (Contemporary 


French Painters.) (6s. net. Paris: Braun; London : 
Soho Gallery.) 

Masterpieces of European Painting in America 
Edited by Prof. H. Tietze. (ros. 6d. net. 
Unwin.) 

First Steps in Machine Drawing and Design 
By L. A. Jonnson. (1s. 6d. Pitt’s Popular Publica- 
tions.) 


Allen & 


EDUCATION 

Hosking’s Essential Educational Data, 1939-1940 
(10s. 6d. net. Hosking.) 

When Youth Leaves School 
By Ruta E. Eckert and T. O. MARSHALL. (Publica- 
tion of the Regents’ Inquiry.) (18s. McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co.) 

Pee aa Education and the Reorganization of the Infant 
choo 
By Prof. OLIVE A. WHEELER and IRENE G. EARL. 
(5s. net. University of London Press.) 

Post-Primary Education in the Primary Schools of Scotland, 1872-1936 
By Dr. N. A. Wane. (8s. 6d. net. University of 
London Press.) 


ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 
The Heritage of Books 
First Series. Book 1: The Open Gate. Book 2: The 
Enchanted Highway. Edited by A. J. MERSON. 


Book 3: All Sorts of Delights. Book 4: Young 
Adventurers. Edited by E. W. PARKER and J. H. 
WacsH. (Book 1: Without Exercises, 1s. 6d. With 


Exercises, Is. 9d. Book 2: Without Exercises, 1s. od. 
With Exercises, 2s. Book 3: Without Exercises, 2s. 
With Exercises, 2s. 3d. Book 4: Without Exercises, 
2s. 3d. With Exercises, 2s. 6d. Longmans.) 
Introductory English Composition : for College Students 
By Prof. J. M. BacHELor, Prof. R. L. HENRY and 
Prof. R. B. SINcLaiR. (gs. net. New York and 
London: Appleton-Century Co.) 
While the Dixie Boils : Camp-Fire Yarns 


By R. HARDING. (2s. net. R.T.S.—Lutterworth 
Press.) 

An Approach to English Literature : for Students Abroad 
By H. B. DRAKE. Book 2. (2s. Oxford University 
Press.) 


Advanced English Exercises 
By N. L. Cray. (2s. 
l. Behind the Schemes ! 
By G. H. GRIMALDI. 
2. First Corinthians 
By H. F. RUBINSTEIN. 
3. Can the Leopard ? 
By M. E. ATKINSON. 
. Summer Vacation 
By S. READY. 
. Grannie’s a Hundred 
By R. Gow. 
. The Silver Plate 
By R. Horspoo.. 
. Always a Prisoner 
By Dora C. SALAMAN. 
. By Popular Request 
By M. TAYLOR. 
B. MERIVALE. 
9. Red Wax 
By E. PERCY. 
10. The Apple Tree 
By ELIZABETH RICHARDSON. 
11. The Wreckers of Auburnswick 
By R. HorsrooL. 
(Year Book Press Series of Plays.) (No. 1, 2s. 6d. net. 
Nos. 2-11, 1s. net each. Deane: The Year Book Press.) 
1. Behind the Shop 
By N. Airton. 
2. The Reprobate 
By J. OpaAmMs. 
3. A Fine Romance 
By F. A. CARTER. 
4. Root of all Evil 
By MARGARET Woop. 
5. Country Cottage 
By MARGARET CROPPER. 


Heinemann.) 


O N Oe Vn A 


Adapted for the English Stage by 


(Village Drama Society Plays.) (1s. net. each. Deane : 
The Year Book Press.) 

Come to the Fair 
By Ipa Ganpy. (“ Special Play ” Series.) (1s. net. 


Deane : The Year Book Press.) 
The Three Sillies 
Adapted from an Old English Folk Tale by Dora C. 
SALAMAN. (Old Farces as New.) (1s. net. Deane: 
The Year Book Press.) ; 
British Dramatists from Dryden to Sheridan 
Edited by Prof. G. H. NETTLETON and Prof. A. E. 


Case. (15s. net. Harrap.) 
A Dialogue on Modern Poetry 
By R. BaiLeY. (5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 


Little Plays of Pigwiggin and Others 


By FRANCES MACKENZIE. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 
Four Winds : a Poetry Anthology 
Compiled by JEAN Epwarps. Book 3. (18. 6d. 


Black.) 
GEOGRAPHY 

l. Collins-Longmans Study Atlas 

2. Collins-Longmans Visible Regions Atlas 
Planned, Compiled, Drawn and Produced under the 
Direction of a Joint Advisory Board. (No. 1, 3s. Od. 
No. 2, 2s. 3d. Collins; Longmans.) 

Modern Geography 
By D. M. PREEcE and H. R. B. Woop. Book 3: 
Europe. (3s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

Philip’s Visual Contour Atlas 
Edited by G. PHILIP. 
Philip.) 


Somerset Edition. (rs. 6d. 
HISTORY 
A Modern English-European History 
By H. R. ExELBY. Book 1 (1782-1878.) (3s. Pitman.) 
Economic History of England : a Study in Social Development 
By Prof. H. O. MEREDITH. Fourth Edition. (7s. 6d. 
Pitman.) 
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A Practical Guide to History 
By J. V. Harwoop. Book 5: 
Stuarts. Book 6: The Eighteenth Century. 
each. Arnold.) 
The Monroe Doctrine and World Peace 
By E. S. ScuDDER. (Discussion Books.) (2s. net. Nelson.) 
Essential Facts about the League of Nations 


The Tudors and 
(1s. 6d. 


Tenth Edition (Revised.) (1s. Geneva: League of 
Nations; London: Allen & Unwin.) 

Modern European History, 1815-1936 
By D. G. Perry and R. M. S. Pastey. (Life and 


Progress Histories, Book 6.) 
l. The Dual Policy 
By A. SALTER. 
2. Encirclement 
By J. L. BRIER Ly. 
(Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs, Nos. 11 and 12.) 
(3d. net. each. Oxford University Press.) 


MATHEMATICS 
The Arithmetic of the Workshop 
By B. T. Gurr. (Macmillan’s Senior School Series, 
Terminal Book G.) (1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
Mathematics for Technical Students 
By A. Geary, H. V. Loury and Dr. H. A. HAYDEN. 


(3s. 6d. Black.) 


Part 2. (5s. Longmans.) 
Elementary Geometrical Exercises for Senior Schools 
Book 4. (6d. Pitman.) 
MISCELLANY 


Language and Speech Hygiene : an Application of General Semantics; 
Outline of a Course 
By Dr. W. JOHNSON. 
No. 1.) ($1.50 net. 
Semantics.) 

In Praise of Comedy : a Study in its Theory and Practice 
By J. FEIBLEMAN. (ros. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Best-Sellers : Are they Born or Made ? 
By G. STEVENS and S. Unwin. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

Artistry in Speech: Handbook to the Grade Examinations in 
Elocution of the Incorporated London Academy of Music and 
Dramatic Art 
By ANN WHITEHEAD. (Is. 6d. London Academy of 
Music and Dramatic Art.) 

Housing and the Home 
By Haze SHuLtTz. (8s. 6d. New York and London : 
Appleton-Century Co.) 

Communal Dietaries in War-Time 
Prepared by the Gloucestershire Training College of 
Domestic Science. (1s. net. University of London 
Press.) 


(General Semantics Monographs, 
Chicago: Institute of General 


(5s. net. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Deutsche Kultur : ein Lesebuch 
Edited by H. STEINHAUER. (8s. 
University Press.) 
Deutsches Leben 
By A. S. MACPHERSON and P. STROMER. 
Revised Edition. (3s. 6d. Ginn.) 
Exercices de Lectures Expliquées 
By F. M. Forrest. (Dent’s Modern Language Series.) 
(8d. Dent.) 
Minchhausens Grossartige Reisen und Abenteuer 
Selected, Retold and Edited,with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by G. A. Kiinck. (2s. Pitman.) 
Graded German Reader for Beginners 
With Questions and Exercises. By E. H. ZEYDEL. 
(Harrap’s Modern Language Series.) (2s. Harrap.) 
Cours Elémentaire de Francais : a Beginners’ French Course for 
Schools 
By J. E. Travis and P. G. Witson. Part 1. (Harrap’s 
Modern Language Series.) (3s. Harrap.) 
Picture Book of Free Composition in French 
By H. O. EMErRson. (1s. Hachette.) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Analysis of Handwriting : an Introduction into Scientific Graphology 
By H. J. JAcosBy. (ios. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


6d. net. Oxford 
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The Standardization of intelligence Tests in Australia 
By G. A. McIĪNTYRE. (Educational Research Sene:, 
No. 54.) (4s. net. Melbourne University Press ir 
association with the Oxford University Press.) 

How to Counsel Students : a Manual of Techniques for Clinial 


Counselors 
By Prof. E. G. WILLIAMSON. McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co.) 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
Daniel : a Modern Prophet ; a Conflict of Loyalties 
By Ursuta WELLs. (The Interpreter Series, Vol. 9) 
(1s. net. Murby.) 
I. Who Was Jesus? the New Testament Answer 
By the Rev. T. J. Woon. 
2. Our Heritage 
By Dr. St. J. ERVINE. 
(After 400 Years Series, Nos. gand 12.) (6d. net. each.) 


SCIENCE 


(21s. net. 


Fundamental Chemistry 
By Dr. H. WILKINS. 
Press.) 

A Text-Book of Heat 
By Prof. H. S. ALLEN and R. S. MAXWELL. 
(10s. Macmillan.) 

eiving and Learning : an Introduction to Plant, Animal and Human 
iology 
By Prof. A. D. PEAcock and Prof. R. C. Garry. 
(2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

Easy Lessons in Nature Study 
By D. WILLIAMs and W. CAMPBELL. Book 4. (Limp 
Cloth, 1s. rod. Cloth Boards, 2s. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Science Marches on: the Origin, Progress and Significance of 
Scientific Knowledge 
By W. SHEPHERD. (8s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The Wild Life around us and the Story of the Rocks 
Edited by I. Cox. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


OFFICIAL AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

University of Wales 
Regulations of Matriculation, Regulations and Svlla- 
buses of the Subjects of the Matriculation Examinations 
to be held in June, 1940, and January, 1941, and the 

Regulations of Exemption from the Matriculation 
Examination. 

Ministry of Labour 
Choice of Career Series, No. 12: Banking and the 
Money Market. (4d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Board of Education 

Rules 102: Arrangements and Conditions for the 
Award of National Certificates in Textiles to Students 
in Technical Colleges and Schools in England and 
Wales. (id. net. H.M.S.O.) 

National Fitness Council for England and Wales 
Report of the Grants Committee to the President of 
the Board of Education for the Period ended March 31, 

1939. (1s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Rural Life : the Report of the Fifteenth Annual Conference of Rural 
Community Councils held at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, from 
June 23 to 25, 1939, and organized by the National Council of 
Social Service 

(3d.) 

Scottish Council for Research in Education 
Eleventh Annual Report, 1938-1939. 

Scottish Library Association in affiliation with the Library Association 
Annual Report of the Council, 1938. 

National Council of Social Service, Inc. 

roth Annual Report for the Year ending March 31, 
1939. (IS.) 

Board of Education 
Circular 1474: Schooling in an Emergency ; Sugges- 
tions for the Education of Children transferred to the 

Reception Areas. (6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Ceylon 
Part 4: Education, Science and Art (A). Administra- 
tion Report of the Director of Education for 1938. 
(Colombo : Ceylon Government Press.) 


(5s. 6d. University of London 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


HE Chairman of the Lancashire Education Com- 
mittee, who is not given to exaggeration, told his 
Committee the other day that “ education, not merely 
in Lancashire, but throughout the 
whole country, is in a state of chaos ”. 
The causes of this “ state of chaos ” 
are obvious. The process of evacuation was carried out 
with admirable precision, but things have not gone 
according to plan. A report has recently been submitted 
by the Evacuation Committee of the Association of 
Architects, Surveyors and Technical Assistants to the 
Minister of Health and to the President of the Board of 
Education. There it is stated that only a few reception 
areas received the allotted number of children, and then 
not always those who were expected, while others 
received only a fraction of the number assigned to them. 
As soon as evacuation was completed, the trek back home 
began. In some areas, no fewer than 75 per cent of the 
evacuated have returned. If air raids begin in the 
evacuated towns, there will be a rush to safety—any- 
where !—and confusion will be worse confounded. 


Chaos in 
Education. 


WE agree with the writers of the report that ‘‘ evacua- 
tion can and must be made a success ” ; but the 
essential conditions of success, in our view, are that the 
returned evacuees shall be ordered back 


on eo to the reception areas and adequate 
accommodation provided for their edu- 
cation. In the meantime, in the evacuated areas, the 


schools are generally closed, and most of the children—in 
spite of the expedients described elsewhere in this 
Journal—are running wild. The damage which is being 
done is incalculable. In the reception areas, the teachers, 
the local authorities, and their voluntary helpers, are 
grappling gallantly with an almost impossible task. Full 


facilities for the education of all the children in the © 


reception areas must be provided, and provided quickly, 
as they can be by the provision of huts and the com- 
mandeering of houses. The advantages of communal 
life and communal feeding must not be overlooked. As 
the report points out, the cost to the Government of 
billeting children, apart from fuel, will be about {60 a 


head if the war lasts three years, and new buildings would 
cost little more than that. Half-measures always end in 
confusion. That education should be in its present state 
of chaos is little short of a national disaster. The 
Government should act, and act at once. 


WE have a list of some 250 secondary schools which 
have been forced under war conditions to change 
their address. Some have rightly been removed to 
safe areas, but others already in safe 
The com: h been ruthlessly com- 
mandeering of P E ; Y. 
Seals. mandeered. It is impossible to estimate 
the financial and educational loss 
caused by this procedure. From letters which have 
appeared in The Times from Sir Cyril Norwood, Lord 
Davidson, the President of the Association of Head- 
mistresses, the Headmaster of Winchester, and others, 
it is clear that some buildings have been seized at the 
shortest notice, and without any serious attempt to find 
alternative accommodation. Sir Cyril Norwood perti- 
nently remarks, “‘ There is one thing worse than making 
a blunder, and that is to persist in it ’’. He suggests that 
the Government should at once order and complete huts 
to accommodate their evacuated official staff, and that 
not only the schools in neutral and reception areas, but 
also the hotels, which have been seized with equal Jack 
of consideration, should be allowed to revert to their 
original use. Mr. Ramsbotham in the House said that 
he deeply regretted the hardship and inconvenience 
which had been caused, and that he would lose no time 
in making a start to find alternative accommodation. 
Unless this is done and done quickly, a vital blow, as 
Lord Davidson says, will have been dealt to the future 
of many schools. 


()NE or two examples out of many may be given. 
The laboratories of a great boarding school, which 

sent a steady stream of recruits into the medical and 
scientific professions, have been com- 

bi ae pletely dismantled in order to accom- 
modate clerical workers. Another 

school was transferred by immense exertions to two 
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country houses in the same safe area, there being no 
apparent reason why these two houses should not have 
been commandeered instead of the school. The most 
disquieting feature is the lack of foresight shown. This 
war did not, like that of 1914, come upon us like a thief 
in the night, and the official defence, published in The 
Times of October 17, is curiously unconvincing. It is 
some satisfaction to be assured that “ the authorities 
are doing their utmost to build hutments as alternative 
accommodation, and that a large number of suitable 
sites have been secured ” ; but our satisfaction is tem- 
pered by the statement that “the building of these 
hutments will take time, especially as the material 
required is not always immediately available’. To 
this Sir Cyril Norwood replies: “ I still maintain that 
the Government can, even by Christmas, put up huts 
to house all their evacuated staff: ... they can cer- 
tainly build enough to free the schools ’’’. The plea that 
“it was essential that secrecy should be observed about 
the area and the premises selected ” 1s no excuse for the 
failure to plan, before the outbreak of war, for the 
erection of the necessary huts. One result of the secrecy 
imposed upon the sufferers was to prevent effective 
protest until it was too late. 


“THE effort to face the many issues of a great war 
inevitably reveals some of the weak places, moral 
as well as material, in our national armour, and kindles 
G a desire to strengthen them. The last 
ood Out of i 
Evil ? war may be said to have brought us 
the Education Act of 1918. One 
recalls the country squire’s remark, quoted in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Fisher: “ There is something in 
your d——d Board Schools after all! ’’ ; and Mr. Fisher's 
own remark on his educational proposals: ‘‘ The 
question which the country has to ask itself is not ‘ can 
we afford to do it?’ but ‘can we afford not to doit ?’”’. 
One of the dark places so far brought to the light of 
day by the new war arises out of the evacuation of 
children from the dangerous areas. In newspapers and 
also in private correspondence, there is overwhelming 
evidence of the uncivilized condition of some of the child 
evacuees from city slums. Dirty, verminous, as unused 
to habits of common decency as untrained animals, 
revelling in despoliation and destruction—such are the 
characteristics of these unfortunate children, billeted 
upon the unfortunate occupants of clean country cottages. 
Needless to say, these children are worthy of their 
mothers, many of whom are described as dirty, vicious 
and lazy—out to enjoy in their own way what they 
regard as a ““ Hitler holiday ’’, but wishing to return to 
their slums. 


[5 contemplating this painful evidence we must be 

careful to be clear on certain points. First, we have 
here no general description of the evacuees: on the 
contrary, many responsible persons 
writing from country districts praise 
the town-children, those from secondary 
schools without exception. Next, it is obviously silly 
to blame the slum children, and quite futile to blame 


What is to Be 
Done ? 
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their mothers, who themselves were children of the 
slums. Whether the schools are entirely free from blame 
we do not know, though there is reason to believe that 
some slum schools, especially nursery schools, are more 
successful than others in making themselves centres of 
civilizing influence over mothers as well as over children. 
But the main burden of blame rests upon a community 
which tolerates such appalling conditions of child- 
upbringing as these reports reveal. One result of the 
war so far has been to force these conditions upon the 
attention of people who were entirely unaware of them ; 
and we are glad to note that The Times has lent its 
powerful aid by finding room for a large number of 
letters conveying first-hand information from corre- 
spondents whose trustworthiness is beyond dispute. 
Since we must have in view the possibility of a long war, . 
the solution, as is suggested in our second note, seems to 
be the substitution of camps and hostels for the neces- 
sarily improvised invasion of individual households. 


TPE suspension of the provisions of the Bill which 
raised the school-leaving age to 15 was to be 
But it is worth calling attention to 
e OOIE Mr. Amery’s wise and brilliant speech 
Age and the 8 in the Debate on the Emergency 
War. Education Bill. He stressed the 
dangers of negligence : dangers of gross 
injustice to our youth and of gross injustice to the 
nation. It would be a pity, he said, if the present 
generation, now joining the army, were to be followed 
by a generation of boys of from 14 to 18 who had gone 
wild and never had any real contact with what education 
should bring to them whether as workers or as citizens. 
Commenting on the debate in a leading article, the 
Manchester Guardian lent its weight to these sentiments. 
“ No subject is so certain to be neglected as education. 
It has few active friends in the Government. It is never 
put into the hands of a leading Minister, and in war 
time the dead weight of apathy is reinforced by all 
kinds of pressing demands. . . . A few months of neglect 
now may cause infinite harm in the future. The sus- 
pended provisions of the Fisher Act ought long ago to 
have been put in force. War makes it more important 
than ever that boys and girls should continue their 
education between 14 and 18. If the House of Commons 
allows the plea of war difficulties to override this supreme 
necessity it will fail in its duty to the nation.” Every 
educator will endorse these words. We simply cannot 
afford to neglect or to relax our educational effort. It is 
our first line of defence, our only guarantee of steady and 
sure social progress. As Earl de la Warr pointed out in 
his broadcast, to neglect education would mean to 
neglect the very things for which we are fighting. 


expected. 


“THE 14-18 group of adolescents constitutes the 

reserve from which we have to draw for our man- 
power. Our recent comments upon Dr. A. E. Morgan's 
report to the King George Jubilee 
Trust showed that even before the war 
the 14-18 group, except the small 
percentage still attending school, were on the whole 
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being wretchedly equipped for responsible citizenship. 
And now there is a serious danger of their being more 
neglected than they were even in time of peace. Some 
of the best friends of education have always held that 
a great mistake was made when the provision for part- 
time continuation schools in the Act of 1918 was allowed 
to remain a dead letter. The need for such provision 
1S now greater than ever, since there is a greater need 
for a guiding hand for these boys and girls in times of 
stress and strain and dislocation. The black-out that 
we know so well is bad enough, but that our adolescent 
population should be undergoing a mental and moral 
black-out would be far worse. As the Secretary of the 
Public Schools Advisory Bureau points out in a letter 
to The Times: “ At the moment there are many boys 
eating their hearts out—-too young to fight and too old 
for school.” Not only is continued education necessary, 
but also continued activities of clubs and of all voluntary 
agencies that contribute to a well-spent leisure. To 
organize only for work will never do. 


PA LSEWHERE we print a letter from a correspondent 

calling attention to the training centres where 
thousands of young people are on full-time duty and 
where, apart from drills which often 
take up only an hour or two each day, 
there is hardly anything for them to do, 
at least, for the time being. Now that the National 
Fitness Council has been dissolved, the responsibility 
for securing and developing national fitness, which in- 
cludes both mental and physical] fitness, has been 
devolved upon the bodies who are best able to undertake 
it successfully—the Board of Education and the local 
education authorities, acting in conjunction with the 
National Council of Social Service and other various 
voluntary agencies. As our correspondent suggests, the 
problem could be faced best by co-operation between 
these bodies and the B.B.C. Mr: C. Day Lewis, in his 
article in the October Journal, suggested that the 
artificial gulf between serious and popular writing is 
widened by the ‘rather portentous, self-conscious 
manner ” in which the B.B.C. puts over literature to the 
public, “ as though great poetry were something to be 
kept normally in a glass case (not to be breathed on) 
and only taken out occasionally, with kid gloves and 
deep genuflections. Instead of these solemn poetry- 
readings and laborious talks on literature, let us have 
more of those programmes where literature is put in its 
proper place—in the contexts of real life.” We hope 
that the National Youth Committee and its eleven 
Regional Committees will get to work on the problem 
at once. 


Youth under 
Training. 


“THE Boys’ Club movement has no enemies. Most 

people realize that, in the crowded streets of our 
great cities and in the industrialized areas that have no 
traditions or communal activity, many 
of the possibilities of boyhood are 
frustrated. The boys’ club, under the 
leadership of keen men who have had the benefits of 
education at a good school or a university, helps adoles- 
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cent boys to realize their personality and to develop their 
characters on the basis of good citizenship. There were 
311 such clubs in 1925, when the National Federation 
was founded, and, this year, when it was incorporated as 
an association by royal charter, there are 1,670 with a 
membership of 160,000. We note with interest, from the 
Annual Report, that practical activities like physical 
recreation, drama and handicrafts are particularly 
prominent in the life of the clubs, and we are glad to 
find that the National Fitness Council was able to give 
considerable help in building and equipping clubs up 
and down the country before its activities were suddenly 
terminated. We hope that war conditions will not limit 
this work. It is greatly to be regretted that, in some 
areas, club premises have been seized by the military 
authorities, when alternative accommodation could 
have been found or provided. In London, club premises 
have been commandeered at Kennington, Waterloo and 
Dockland. The same thing has happened at Burnley, 
Plymouth, Jarrow, Stanley, Hebburn, West Hartlepool 
and Newark. This is a foolish and short-sighted policy. 
The Clubs are even more important in war than they are 
in peace ; and we look to the National Youth Committee 
to see that their work is not curtailed. 


Į! is announced that a notice from the leaders of the 

Hitler Youth, recently issued, declares that over a 
million boys of school age have been used for national 
service in the first month of the war. 
They have been helping in police work, 
in A.R.P., in offices, in the post offices, 
and on the railways. Girls have also been enlisted for 
work in Red Cross services, in camps and hostels, in 
agriculture, and in assisting women with large families. 
Parents are assured that the youth organization will 
provide for the “ physical toughening and spiritual 
guidance ” of these school children. Thus far we in this 
country have not drawn our boys and girls of school age 
into the fray even indirectly. But, by way of exception, 
the Ely Education Committee appear to be doing their 
best. They are reported as having decided that, owing 
to the scarcity of labour, they will raise no objection to 
boys and girls of 12 years of age and over being absent 
from elementary schools in the Isle of Ely at any time 
from September 27 to November 17 to assist in agri- 
cultural work. Such exploitation of school children’s 
labour is not only in direct violation of the law, but also 
without any sort of justification in this country. We 
are glad to see that a protest is being made by the 


Committee on Wage Earning Children. 
DR NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER’S addresses 
often find an appreciative audience in this 
country, and he expressed what most of us are feeling in 
his address, ‘‘ The World upon which 
Youth must look ”, at the opening of 
the 186th year of Columbia University. 
Modern man, he said, has returned to the jungle, and 
modern civilization has been torpedoed, as by a sub- 
marine, by emotional, unintelligent and power-seeking 
madness. Outstanding is the example of what has 
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happened to the truly great German people. The great 
names which marked their philosophy, their literature 
and their science were almost unrivalled. To-day that 
great people has been reduced to a position where only 
barbarians should be found. To suppose that they will 
permit themselves to remain in such a state of intellectual 
and moral downfall and decay is not to be believed for 
a moment. But, in order to save the modern world, they 
must first dislodge the mad and reactionary tyrant who 
tor the moment holds them in his grip. Dr. Butler recalls 
the time when, alone in Lausanne station on August 3, 
1914, he was anxious to return to America. He came 
across a railway servant over 70 years of age who in the 
course of conversation, said : “ This war is not a people’s 
war. This is a king’s war. When it is over there may 
not be so many kings.” Dr. Butler now repeats these 
words in substance and says: ‘ This is not a people’s 
war. This is a despot’s war, and when it is over there 
may not be so many despots.” The conflict is between 
ideas and ideals. The combatants are both of German 
origin. They are Kant’s Zum cwigen Frieden and Hitler's 
Mein Kampf. 


“THE League of Nations stands above party, and is, 

therefore, a proper subject of comment in these 
columns. The fortunes of the League, its successes and 
its failures, come home to teachers as 
such, because so many of them have 
done propaganda work in the schools 
in connexion with the League of Nations Union. Most 
of them probably still hold that the League’s successes, 
at least on the non-political side, makes its continuance, 
in one form or another, indispensable. But they are 
haunted by the question—why has it failed, in so far as 
it has failed? It is no answer to say that it has not 
succeeded because it has never been genuinely tried, for 
the question immediately arises—why then has it not 
been genuinely tried? A reply to this question is given 
by the Federal Union Movement, and was elaborated 
at a conference recently held at Oxford. The authors 
of the Covenant, said Mr. Lionel Curtis, had no clear 
picture of the world order to be aimed at. No enduring 
order was possible when about sixty states, each reserving 
to itself sovereign rights, and each able to block any 
proposed change in the treaties, covenanted to submit 
their disputes to arbitration, and to force any recalcitrant 
state to obey. This position, it is held, was hopeless 
from the first. The alternative—in the long run the 
only alternative that can prevent wars—is a federal 
union of states, on lines similar to the union of the 
American States. Questions not only of peace and war, 
but also those of international trade, communications, 
migration and currency, would be the business of the 
federal government, which would draw its inspiration, 
not from national governments, but from the citizens 
comprising the nations. The reader who desires to follow 
up this idea is recommended to consult Streit’s book 
Union Now. There is much discussion of immediate 
war aims. Here is a suggestion of an ultimate aim, 
the realization of which would rule out the possibility 
of war. 
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UR immediate war aim, the substitution of the rule 
of law, which is really the same thing as freedom, 
for the rule of force, has been stated in many ways. 
One of the most telling, we think, is 
that of Sir Richard Gregory, formerly 
joint editor of this Journal, in a letter 
recently contributed to The Times. He writes with full 
information as to university teachers driven from their 
posts in Germany, and these are only a small proportion 
of the great exodus since 1933. But his point is that, 
if we had wished to interfere with Germany’s internal 
policy, we might have taken action to prevent her brutal 
treatment of defenceless people on flimsy racial or other 
grounds. With Germany’s rule of force within her own 
borders we do not seek to interfere. It is when that 
system is thrust upon peoples who wish to remain free, 
and have very different ideals, that all who believe in 
liberty of conscience must range themselves against 
aggression. ‘“‘ To me, therefore,” writes Sir Richard, 
“ this is a religious war, for it is a conflict between two 
ideals, one of which does not stop short at a reversion 
to primitive savagery.” If Hitler’s “ Peace Proposal ” 
had come before instead of after the brutal invasion of 
Poland, the war might well have been averted. 


The Immediate 
Alm. 


()*F ORD UNIVERSITY has seen many wars, at 
more or less close quarters. Never in wartime has 
the Vice-Chancellor made a more encouraging speech 
in Convocation than Mr. G. S. Gordon's 
Oxford in 

Warie. on October 12. He commended the 
work of the Joint Recruiting Board. 
This new organization has earmarked qualified graduates 
and undergraduates for training for commissions. 
Since those within the 20-22 age group are taken for the 
Army, the population in statu pupillari has been reduced 
to 6o per cent of the usual number of men in residence. 
The Vice-Chancellor referred to the commandeering of 
college premises for national purposes and remarked with 
truth, ‘‘ The decision to evacuate London must be one 
of the most influential events of our time.” He made 
no protest except as to delay in taking possession. 
Nevertheless, university life has suffered grave disloca- 
tion and, as in the case of the schools, some of this 
should have been avoided. That an ancient college 
should be used to accommodate first Billingsgate and 
then the Potato Marketing Board is incredible. The 
Times unkindly suggests that it will be known to future 
generations as “ Fish and Chips ” ! Oxford for the first 
time is organizing clinical teaching for medical students, 
including many transferred from London. If for this 
development the patient must be brought to the student, 
modern transport facilities, with the help of Lord Nuffield, 

will be able to provide the means. 


A! Cambridge, war conditions have necessitated a 

number of changes in university procedure. The 
first recorded is a change in the time of the University 
sermon! As in 1914, The Granta has 
ceased publication. Cambridge, facile 
in discovering the nature of the atom, 
may have discovered the nature of the air war on our 
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country. The University has offered generous hospitality 
to several evacuated London institutions, including the 
London School of Economics, Queen Mary College, 
the School of Oriental and African Languages, and the 
Bartlett School of Engineering. All is quiet on the 
Cambridge front—or should we say backs ? Outwardly 
quiet, but with intense activity in the Cavendish and 
other research laboratories. This condition, we hope, 
will continue till the end of the war. 


N a letter to The Times, Prof. Frank Horton, Vice- 
Chancellor of London University, asserts that the 
University has not “scattered in some haste”, as 
declared by The Times in a leading 
article. He explains that the vital 
decision was taken following a deputa- 
tion of Vice-Chancellors and Principals to the Lord Privy 
Sealin January. London University decided to evacuate 
** on his advice and for reasons given by him.” Notwith- 
standing the Vice-Chancellor’s plain statement, who will 
deny that from the viewpoint of the public, including the 
parents, the University “‘ scattered in some haste” ? 
The suggestion of The Times that “ it is not easy to see 
how its thousands of students are to follow their teachers 
to the ends of Wales and the Home Counties ” is well 
founded. What is being done for these students? In 
1937-38, 4,401 men students and 1,402 women students 
of London University lived at home. Unless billeting 
were offered to such students, a large proportion could 
not leave London. Possibly a few hundred have found 
refuges in other colleges and universities. We are glad 
to learn that Birkbeck College is to open for day students 
and that the Imperial College of Science and Technology 
will continue most of its work in London, save for the 
exclusion of first-year students. 
[IN the summer issue of English Mr. Guy Boas, Head- 
master of Sloane School, Chelsea, puts up a spirited 
defence for English literature and set books in examina- 
tions, against the animadversions of 
the Spens Report. “ Prescribed books’’, 
the Spens Committee declared, ‘‘ do 
more to injure the growth of a budding sentiment for 
literature than to encourage it ”. The real objection to 
set books, Mr. Boas replies, 1s not the principle but the 
practice in choosing and examining. He recommends 
the question expliquée, in which a passage from the text 
is printed and questions asked to test the candidate’s 
power to think intelligently. This system is adopted in 
Civil Service examinations. In the July issue of The 
Journal Mr. Buckley made some observations which are 
as applicable to English literature as they are to the 
classics. ‘‘ Set books are defended by those who believe 
that the course has not been in vain if it culminates in 
the study of at least one complete work of art; but 
practising teachers know that pupils do not gain any 
abiding appreciation of the classics from a book of 
Caesar or Virgil hastily swallowed, ill-digested and dis- 
gorged to order. Set books have invariably to be 
crammed. . . . They overshadow the year’s work and 
leave no time for honest reading. . . . Too often the 
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attempt to absorb the material of set books kills any 
interest that may have been aroused earlier; and the 
pupil leaves school feeling that in one subject at least 
he has bought a pig in a poke.” 


THOSE associations that exist mainly for the purpose 

of defending the rights of teachers are naturally 
on the alert. Teachers must be protected against the 
sort of person who would like the 


ee ais playing of the organ in the village 
Teachers. church to be regarded as part of the 


official duties of the headmaster. At 
the same time, teachers will be the first to admit that 
these are not times for nice calculation as to the more 
or less that can be given without sacrifice of rights. 
If evacuated children need less schooling, they need more 
social care. In the House of Commons, Sir Alfred Knox 
asked the Board of Education to circularize school 
teachers explaining that their duties were not confined 
to giving some three hours’ instruction per day, but that 
they must also look after and amuse the children and so 
relieve the pressure on householders. The Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Education wisely 
replied that, in his opinion, this was a matter which was 
very much better left to the good will and good sense of 
the teachers. We are confident that Mr. Lindsay is right 
and that, provided the additional duties are regarded as 
voluntary and not obligatory, teachers will, as we said 
in our last issue, “readily accept the additional 
responsibilities which are falling upon them ”. 


T HE disturbance of the ordered progress of technical 
education is seen in the unavoidable cancellation, 
or modification, of the arrangements for national and 


international conferences. Scattered 

Bukra executives and transferred headquarters 

Cancelled have made the arrangements for con- 
anceiie . . 

Conferences, ferences and celebrations difficult, and 


sometimes impossible. In the inter- 
national sphere, the difficulty of transport and the 
separation of countries into belligerents and neutrals 
have caused the indefinite postponement of an important 
conference on technical education, which was to have 
been held in London in July, 1940. The organizing body 
is the B.I.E.T.—Bureau International de l’Enseignement 
Technique—with offices in Paris and with representatives 
of most of the European countries upon its Administra- 
tive Council. The first Congress, coinciding with the 
centenary of Belgian independence, was held in Liége 
in 1930, and other congresses have been held in Paris, 
Brussels, Rome, Barcelona and Berlin. When peace 
returns to Europe, the opportunity for the exchange of 
views and methods will be welcomed eagerly and utilized 
to the full by those responsible for technical education. 


"THE greater part of Wales is a reception area, and 

many thousands of children have been billeted in 
the rural counties, particularly in North Wales. The 
Deputy Regional Officer of Defence, 
Mr. Robert Richards, M.P., has toured 
the North Welsh counties, and con- 
cludes that insufficient care was taken to make evacuated 
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children fit for admission to schools. He declares “‘ the 
unnecessary risks to which the counties were exposed 
must not be allowed to recur ’’. Whatever the reason, 
there are justifiable complaints about the dirty habits 
and unclean condition of a small minority of the evacuees. 
Incidentally, the Medical Officer of Health for Wrexham 
reveals that 46 out of 405 evacuated boys and 138 out 
of 385 girls had unclean heads. An urgent need exists 
for warm clothing and footwear, as well as for provision 
for isolating infectious cases. The Mayor and the 
Chairman of the Education Committee of Birkenhead, 
after completing a tour of the counties to which 
Birkenhead children were evacuated, bore testimony to 
the kindly and generous treatment of the evacuees by 
the receiving authorities. 


“THE University continues at work with comparatively 

little disturbance to organization and accom- 
modation. The various colleges are acting as hosts to 
London and Liverpool Universities. 
Altogether, about 430 students are the 
guests of Aberystwyth and Swansea, 
while even Coleg Harlech has been 
pressed into service to accommodate arts and education 
students from Liverpool, who could wish for no more 
romantically situated refuge. The University will have 
to face a definite loss of fees as the younger men are 
called up; and, in the absence of heavy endowments, 
such a decrease in income has to be carefully watched. 
All work on new building extensions will cease for the 
present. The Aberystwyth rebuilding scheme—first 
mooted in 1919 !—has been suspended. Swansea is more 
fortunate in that the large swimming-pool, constructed 
with the aid of a grant from the deceased National 
Fitness Council, is nearly completed. Meanwhile, after 
a protest meeting of Cardiff students, the senate is to 
reconsider the short-sighted decision to close the Union 
refectory. 


The University 
of Wales 
and the War. 


JT would be wrong to assume that Scotland acquiesced 

with complete willingness in the postponement of 
the date for the raising of the statutory school age to 
15 years. Several of the authorities 
expressed themselves as ready to meet 
the additional year. Others, particu- 
larly in the reception areas, having on their shoulders 
the burden of educating the evacuees as well as their 
own pupils, were relieved rather than otherwise when 
the Bills were presented to Parliament with the object 
of suspending the operation of the Act. But in many 
quarters of Scotland there is the feeling that matters of 
this kind are being rushed unduly and that the time has 
come to make a stand for education. There is, for 
example, grave anxiety in the cities at the growing 
indiscipline of boys and girls for whom no instruction is 
possible until the school buildings have been put into a 
state of protection against air raids. Added to this is the 
suspension of the Leaving Certificate examinations, a 
decision that has caused adverse comment almost every- 
where in educational circles. Moreover, the impression 
is abroad that far too many schools have been taken 
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over for purposes which could easily have been fulfilled 
in buildings of another kind. Doubtless in the first 
onset of the war many decisions were taken which 
must, at a later date, be modified. But out of it 
all comes the heartening conviction that education 
is, in Scotland, regarded as a precious possession 
not lightly to be cast aside even under the duress 
of Armageddon. 


“THE Scottish Universities Entrance Board have just 
issued revised regulations which, apparently 
innocuous, do in fact hit a shrewd blow at the new 
Leaving Certificate regulations which 
Geography = were to have come into force in 1g40. 

and the - 
Scottish: Board: In these new regulations for the 
Leaving Certificate, History and Geo- 
graphy were given the full status of separate 
subjects for the award of the Certificate. History, in 
the requirements of the Scottish Universities has 
always been tacked on to English, but of geography no 
cognizance was taken at all. The hope of the Scottish 
Education Department was that the universities would 
recognize geography as a separate science subject for the 
purposes of entrance, but on the desirability of this 
considerable difference of opinion was expressed by 
members of the Board. The majority, however, were 
unwilling to rank geography with mathematics or 
physical science, with the result that all that has been 
done is to extend the scope of English by making it 
embrace a pass, or at least the lower standard, in either 
history or geography. By this addition to the require- 
ments for a pass in English, the study of geography will, 
it is true, receive a fillip in the schools. Yet it must be 
said that the concession now granted is far from satis- 
fying the protagonists of geography teaching in Scotland. 


a OW at last the public know what we have been 

fighting for years,” declared a former school 
medical officer of one of the Scottish cities on hearing 
some of the stories that came from the 


Kyaa reception areas about the condition of 
in AE the children at the time of their arrival. 


He was delighted (1) because the com- 
fortable middle class would be forced to think of the 
social surroundings from which many of these children 
had come, (2) because the need for education in hygiene, 
feeding, decent living, was established beyond any 
shadow of doubt, and (3) because he saw that, after the 
war, no authority dare neglect an aspect of human living 
and conduct in the great cities in respect of which medical 
officers and health visitors had for years put up a stout 
if disheartening, battle. One must, of course, enter a 
caveat. Nothing is being said of the thousands of clean, 
tidy children on whom the mothers had lavished care and 
affection. It is to the “ lousy ” that all the attention is 
being directed, and to their parents who, manifestly, had 
lost all grip on the essential decencies of daily life. 
Surely the revelations now made will ensure action on a 
wide scale when normal life has been resumed. It is not 
enough to express detestation. None of us in this matter 
is entirely without blame. 
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HOW WILL EDUCATION FARE? 


I T is now possible, and in our view necessary, to survey 
the educational situation as it is affected by recent 
Government pronouncements and by the consequences 
of the evacuation of school children, and to consider 
whether educational interests are being adequately 
protected and what steps should be taken to cope with 
difficulties arising from the present outbreak of war. 


In his speech in the House of Commons on the Bill 
to postpone the operation of the Act raising the school- 
leaving age, Mr. Lindsay pointed out that in evacuation 
areas the schools were still closed ; that in reception areas 
schools were working in double shifts, thus creating 
difficulties in providing the sort of education visualized 
in the Act; that building programmes were held up ; 
and that the procedure for granting exemptions would be 
unworkable. He was not seriously challenged, though 
Mr. Lees-Smith hoped that there would be a clear-cut 
raising of the age to 15 later on. Sir Percy Harris spoke 
of the immense loss caused by the holding up of this 
reform, and Mr. Amery remarked that, when opportunity 
came, they should survey the whole horizon and make 
education a much more continuous whole. It would be 
a great loss if the present generation were succeeded by 
boys who had gone wild. 

This last remark prompts us to refer at this point to 
the plight of the children—in some instances considerably 
more than half of the total number—who remain in the 
evacuated areas. Apart from the attempts made by the 
few remaining teachers to visit children in their homes 
and give them some kind of help, there is no educational 
provision at all in these areas, and the effect, especially 
on secondary education, is increasingly disastrous. It is 
evident that something will have to be done, and done 
at once. Already the compulsory evacuation of all 
children from dangerous areas is being advocated. This 
would be a drastic step, but it deserves serious con- 
sideration. In saying this we are not leaving out of 
account the good work that may be accomplished for 
boys and girls of 14-18 by the Youth Welfare Committee 
set up by the Government. But it is the children of 
school age of whom we are thinking most. 

In the reception areas, so far as our information goes, 
difficulties are being tackled by the teachers in the right 
spirit. But what appears to us to be in many instances 
unnecessary hardship has been caused by the com- 
mandeering of schools, against which vigorous protests 
have been made in the correspondence columns of The 
Times by the Chairman of the Headmasters’ Conference, 
the President of the Association of Headmistresses and 
others. It is said that schools have been commandeered 
at the shortest notice, and that it is not clear in all cases 
that serious attempts were made to find alternative 
accommodation or to adopt any but short-sighted views 
of national necessities. It is asked with some force why 
the building commandeered could not have been the 
building, only a few miles away, to which the school 
has gone, abandoning up-to-date laboratories, playing 
fields, and sanatorium. With every desire to make 


allowances for emergency procedure, we think that 
unrestrained officialdom may have something to answer 
for in this matter. Other things which demand attention 
are the absence of unified control in the reception areas, 
which has led to unfortunate misunderstandings ; 
failure to maintain the unity of evacuated schools ; the 
candid comments on the discrepancy between the 
amount parents are now asked to contribute towards 
their children’s maintenance and that allowed under 
unemployment assistance ; and the incongruities, to put 
it mildly, which still exist in the arrangements made for 
billeting, as, for instance, the difference between the 
allowances for teachers and those for Civil Servants. 


But let us now turn for a moment to the schools them- 
selves, and ask ourselves how they are adapting them- 
selves to new conditions. The Secretary of the British 
Institute of Adult Education, in an admirable broadcast, 
gave some indication of what is being done. We may 
perhaps venture to supplement this by saying that local 
conditions will often afford special facilities for the study 
of history and geography. Few districts are without 
historical associations which would repay special study, 
and teachers of geography may be able to let their pupils 
trace a stream to its source, study geological formations 
at first hand and gain a new insight into ordnance maps. 
Schools which have never taken up gardening will now 
be able to do so, while those already initiated will 
take to it with redoubled vigour. Cras amet qui 
nunquam amavit, quique amavit cras amet. There 
will be new opportunities for visiting farms and for 
studying the various seasonal operations, while with 
some of them the older pupils will be able to give much- 
needed help. 

Nature-study out of doors will, of course, bulk largely 
in the new curriculum, and on the less formal outings 
necessitated by the double-shift system fairly extensive 
hiking expeditions can be arranged. We do not hesitate 
to say that few experiences are more truly educational 
than finding one’s own route over a track of moorland 
or climbing a neighbouring mountain. And a walk 
taken either through lowland fields or on some pilgrim’s 
way along the sunny side of a hill may be for ever 
memorable. 

We purposely refrain from laying stress on certain 
personal difficulties which some teachers are experiencing, 
financial and otherwise, though curious stories are cir- 
culating about “ permits ” to be absent at any time, 
compulsory attendance at church, and other incidents. 
We believe that such annoyances are not very prevalent, 
but it is evidently not to be tolerated that teachers 
should suffer from the activities of self-appointed 
busybodies. 

We wonder, too, whether, at a time when teachers 
and local administrators are facing so many new and 
complicated problems, it is really in the national interests 
that the inspectorial staff should be so grievously 
reduced. Would not some of these officers be more 
usefully employed at their old jobs than in the clerical 
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and routine duties to which they have been assigned by 
the military or other authorities ? 

Looking at the situation as a whole, we cannot escape 
the conclusion that there has been much avoidable 
confusion, and that steps should be taken to end it. 
Thus we feel inclined to endorse the proposal made in 
the columns of The New Statesman, which says: “ There 
ought to be set up without delay a strong educational 
advisory committee, representing all branches of educa- 
tion and powerful enough to help the Board of Education 
to stand up to military authorities and the Office of 
Works, which has its full share in the existing muddle.” 
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Such a committee might, as well as dealing with matters 
like these, devote its attention to those points which 
should form the main framework of that great Education 
Act which will, we trust, on the analogy of the Fisher 
Act of 1918, mark the conclusion of the war. 

At the moment, then, let us keep two things mainly 
in view. First, let us always remember that the children 
now with us will not pass this way again, and they will 
have no second chance if the nation failsthem. Secondly, 
let us project our thoughts into the future, and determine 
that a reformed educational system shall be one of the 
first fruits of victory. 


MUSIC: THE TRAINING OF THE COMING LISTENER 


By PERCY A. SCHOLES, Dr. és Lettres, B.Mus. 


SERIES of articles devoted to the consideration of 
training for citizenship through the media of the 
various subjects of the school curriculum must necessarily 
take account of those subjects with which the future 
citizen is to employ his leisure. Of these music is one and, 
without dragging in Plato, it may be taken as agreed 
that it is better that the leisure should be employed in 
the practise or silent enjoyment of good music than in 
that of bad. 

This subject of quality in music was incidentally 
touched on in the July issue of this Journal, where 
appeared a ‘‘ Letter to a Young Headmaster ” on the 
teaching ' of English literature to lower forms which 
ended thus : 


“ Talking of literature, I am convinced that over- 
zealous teachers of it often do much harm. They 
kill any possible love of the best literature by 
introducing boys to it prematurely. I shall have 
more to say about this another time. In the 
meantime I advise you to scrutinize very carefully 
the syllabuses of English literature drawn up by 
your specialist of specialists for your lower forms. 
‘I have never known any one who began by liking 
the best in music’, said Prof. Percy Buck some 
time ago. This is at least equally true about the 
best literature. One has to be led slowly and 
carefully up to it.” 


Surely this idea is either very thoughtless or else 
misleadingly expressed. 

Has any reader of this Journal ever met a child who 
objected to the best literature or the best music? The 
suggestion of that paragraph (indeed it is more than 
suggestion for the paragraph ends in explicit statement) 
is that the child’s first contacts with literature and music 
must be made amongst material of the lower qualities, 
the child then being “led slowly and carefully up to ” 
material of the higher ones. To find a responsible modern 
educationist publicly putting forward such a misconcep- 
tion of an elementary point in the psychology of childhood 
is depressing. 

For there is here involved a tremendous confusion of 


thought. Quality is being confused with structure: 
goodness and badness, on the one hand, with simplicity 
and complexity on the other. 

The infant of 5 cannot, it is true, enjoy “ the best in 
music ” in the complex shape of a Beethoven sonata, 
but it can enjoy “the best in music”’ in the simple 
shape of an old English folk-tune to a nursery rhyme or 
to one of our traditional children’s games—-and the 
musical quality of one of these categories is just as 
“ best ’’ as the musical quality of the other. The tunes 
attached to those rhymes and games are all delightful 
to even the most cultured musician and it is largely the 
children themselves who have kept them alive, generation 
after generation—elder children teaching them to 
younger children right down the centuries. 

Professor Buck is quoted. So far as the appreciation 
of good music is concerned the difference between the 
Child and the Professor is mainly that the child can 
enjoy the folk-tune but not the sonata, whilst the 
professor can enjoy both. The normal boy of Io may 
not enjoy a Bach fugue, but in his school chapel may 
enjoy (indeed almost as much as Bach himself did in 
the Thomas Church at Leipzig) whichever one of Bach's 
three simple settings of “ A Safe Stronghold ’’ happens 
to find a place in his school hymn-tune book. 

Did Prof. Buck ever actually say “ I have never known 
any one who began by liking the best in music”? 
Are those his very words ? If they are, it is safe to say 
that they do not convey his very meaning. Every child 
likes some of “the best ” in music. But he may also 
like some of the worst. And he may dislike some of 
“ the best ’’ in music and dislike some of the worst also; 
for the good sonata and the bad sonata may be alike to 
him as a good Chinese epic and a bad one are alike to me. 

The bright, simple, swinging tune is what the child 
enjoys and, at his primitive stage of intellectual and 
artistic development, he is naturally incapable of distin- 
guishing between the original and the commonplace, 
or of noting successful or unsuccessful constructional 
points—such as the effective “ clinching ’’ last line of 
a good song as compared with the trite or clumsy final 
cadences which let down many music-hall tunes, however 
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successfully they may have progressed up to that point. 

The child does not, as a rule, possess very much 
discrimination. How can he? Sound criticism is a 
product of wide experience ; the child lacks the basis 
of comparison. What Prof. Buck really said, then, or 
if he did not say it, what he meant, was, “ I have never 
known any one who began by liking only the best in 
music.” 

And this is true. I myself (even I—invited to contri- 
bute to The Journal of Education on the strength of 
some presumed authority on musical matters) at one 
period enjoyed thumping “ The Battle of Prague ’— 
though I protest that I never, like some of my school- 
fellows, sank quite so low as ‘‘ The Maiden’s Prayer ”, 
for even the fledgling may sometimes possess a rudi- 
mentary sense of the difference between a tasty and a 
tasteless worm. 

The principle involved in all the above argument (an 
argument in which the present writer, frankly, regrets 
to have to engage in a serious educational journal at 
this time of day) is pretty much that of Chesterton in 
his Dickens : 


“I may perhaps ask leave to examine this 
fashionable statement—the statement that the 
public likes bad literature, and even likes literature 
because it is bad. This way of stating the thing is 
an error. The public does not like bad literature. 
The public likes a certain kind of literature, and 
likes that kind of literature even when it is bad 
better than another kind of literature even when 
it is good. Nor is this unreasonable; for the line 
between different types of literature is as real as the 
line between tears and laughter ; and to tell people 
who can only get bad comedy that you have some 
first-class tragedy is as irrational as to offer a man 
who is shivering over weak, warm coffee a really 
superior sort of ice.” 


Later, the writer actually applies this to music : 


“ When they walk behind the brass of the 
Salvation Army band, instead of listening to the 
harmonies at Queen’s Hall, it is always assumed 
that they prefer bad music. But it may be merely 
that they prefer military music, music marching 
down the open street, and that, if Dan Godfrey’s 
band could be smitten with salvation and lead them, 
they would like that even better.” 


Chesterton’s “ public ” here is not a bad public, but 
merely an immature public, like that in our school class- 
rooms. It could progress not merely to the enjoyment of 
“ Dan Godfrey’s band ” but also to that of Dan Godfrey’s 
symphony orchestra. 

The line of advance in musical appreciation, as the 
child year by year climbs through the forms is, then, 
decidedly not one of advance in quality, but one of 
advance in appreciation of depth of musical thought and 
of complexity in its expression. And, of course, the 
same is true as to literature, the child progressing by 
almost indefinable stages from Jack and Jill (a simple 
masterpiece of concise, definite, vivid narrative; a 
harmless tragedy in four lines) to Hamlet or Macbeth. 
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How can the teacher help the child ? For the most part 
training in musical appreciation must devote its efforts 
to the following ends : 2 


(a) The accustoming of the pupils to the more complex 
tissues of music—for, if the capacity to follow 
the motion of middle and under melodies is not 
gained, listening tends to float to the top like a 
cork in water, and the only music enjoyed is 
that which consists of a simple treble melody 
with a plain harmonic accompaniment. The 
accustoming of the pupils to follow with interest 
the varying instrumental tone colours in 
orchestral music comes almost into the same 
category. 

(5) The accustoming of the pupils to the more complex 
structures ; for, if the ability to grasp (con- 
sciously at first and then perhaps growingly 
subconsciously) the ‘subjects’? and their 
development and repetitions, the whole big body 
of the sonata, symphony and string quartet 
types possesses little interest. 


(c) The accustoming of the pupils to the idioms of 
the music of different periods, for without this 
the strangeness of “flavour” of any music 
earlier than about 1750, and even of some of 
more recent date, is a barrier to its enjoyment. 
The biographical side of music is of value here, 
as tending to increase ‘‘ human interest ” ; and 
the evolutionary principle in the history of music 
must, naturally, be allowed to make itself clear 
to the pupils’ minds. 

There is one further possible item, and as to this the 
present writer does not wish to dogmatize. Let us return 
to that idea of quality in music. By enabling the pupil 
to widen his intellectual grasp (to hear in a fine piece 
of music more than he would otherwise have heard) 
we open to him a wider field—a wider potential ‘‘ listen- 
ing repertory’. And with this enlarged basis for sub- 
conscious comparison his demands as to quality are likely 
correspondingly to rise. 

Can we go farther? Can we boldly introduce the 
words ‘ good ” and “ bad ”, or at any rate, “ better ” 
and ‘‘worse’’? Can we (in higher forms—possibly 
only in the highest), by the use of the piano and of the 
gramophone (musical appreciation work without the 
gramophone being now unimaginable), put before him 
various qualities of simple tune or of rather more 
elaborate composition (jazz, Strauss waltz, Sullivan 
comic opera, good music-hall song and bad music-hall 
song, strong hymn-tune and weak hymn-tune, &c.) and 
encourage him to use his own discriminatory faculties, 
to develop his own critical sense? This would not be 
a bad thing to do if it could be done successfully—and 
as to that we have not yet any wide body of experience 
upon which to draw. 

Would such a method make prigs? What does the 
teacher of English literature say ? If he has found that 
he can harmlessly develop in his pupils a sense of higher 
and lower literary values, then the teacher of music 
should be able to develop a similar sense of higher and 
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lower musical values. But, probably, in such work as 
this he will find that the method of free and open class 
debate is more effective than the attitude of ex cathedra, 
and will not resent it if (particularly at first) he is 
occasionally out-voted. After all, imposed taste is no 
taste at all and the ideal is “ Every man his own Music 
Critic ”. 

But, in order to do his work adequately (even if he 
with modest tact assumes functions that resemble those 
of a chairman), the teacher must have cultivated what 
very few music-lovers possess—a musical-analytical 
mind. For, though by instinct and experience he may, 
as he believes, have come to possess the power of feeling 
what is good, he cannot attempt elucidation or debate 
on any such intangible basis but, if only in order to 
convey his thought, must make appeal to some concrete 
criteria. It is nearly thirty years since Parry gave us 
his Style in Musical Art ; yet it remains solitary as the 
one full-length English study of the various phases of 
musical quality, and it must hence be recommended as 
an indispensable item for the library of every musically 
minded person engaged in teaching or in educational 
administration. 

The B.B.C. gives our public numbers of admirable 
programmes—with many less admirable and some 
merely contemptible. Is there any reason why, with 
better organization and teaching of musical appreciation 
in the schools, the balance should not gradually be 
tilted, the hours devoted to the admirable year by year 
progressively outnumbering those given to the less 
admirable, to the eventual exclusion of the contemptible? 
The Journal of Education, in that same July issue already 
quoted, tells us of “ Poetry in Pubs — the benign work 
of a body known as the Committee for Verse and Prose 
Recitation ’’. After two years’ efforts to share with the 
tavern public some of the best in poetry and drama— 


‘ poetry that is universal in its appeal and drama which ` 


is neither the crude stuff of the barnstormers nor the 
vapid stuff of the West End theatre '’—its promoters 
can boast that they “ have never looked back ’’—that 
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in all but a few instances (and this is indeed the test), 
the pub-landlord has become “the movement’s best 
friend ”. And “to what causes are to be attributed 
the change in the habits and outlook of the people” 
so exemplified ? Says the Editor: 


“ We venture to say that no such movement 
would have been possible but for the foundations 
laid in the schools, where reading aloud and dramatic 
representation have for some years been better 
cultivated than ever before. More and more do the 
best teachers of literature, when they are not 
hampered by the requirements of examinations, 

- convey to their pupils what the Spens Report calls 
that ‘ inward glow which warms all those who come 


te 


into contact with it’. 


To a considerable degree what the schools are thus 
doing for literature they are also doing for music. But 
not yet enough! The music teachers in schools, long 
accustomed to the false synonym: “school music— 
class singing ’’, have only slowly, during the past twenty 
years, been converted to a wider conception. They are 
now extending their curriculum and “‘ Musical Apprecia- 
tion’’, a branch of music teaching that was compara- 
tively recently sneered at by authority, is now officially 
approved. The teacher may even take a professional 
diploma (such as the A.R.C.M.) in the subject of “ The 
Teaching of Musical Appreciation ”. 

What is now wanted most, probably, is sturdier 
support from the heads of schools, and this particularly 
in the boys’ schools, where it is still too often assumed 
that with the breaking voice ends the utility of musical 
class work ; whereas it is, of course, particularly in the 
intellectually developed higher forms, that most can be 
done in bringing to a point the results of the years of 
general musical work throughout the school, by enabling 
intelligent pupils to decide for themselves what 
cultura] activities most appeal to their respective tem- 
peraments and are most worth developing as contnbu- 
tions to the fullness of interest of the coming adult life. 


THE COCKNEY’S COUNTRY HOUSE 


By EVAN T. DAVIS, Director of Education, West Sussex 


J5 my time I have seen some strange pilgrimages. In 
“ August of 1916 I saw long columns of refugees, 
mainly afoot, streaming down from evacuated villages 
in Macedonia to safety behind the French and British 
lines. Their pitiful homes reflected the uncertainty of 
their lives; they were used to war—but a chance of 
safety was a new experience for these people of the 
majestic and fertile valleys of the Vardar and Struma. 
In December of 1918, in the icy chill of the Vardar 
winds, I saw another pilgrimage—a very different one— 
a motley crew of Greeks, French, Serbs and British, 
men, women and children, soldiers and civilians, returning 
from the concentration camps of Bulgaria after the 
Armistice; pale, half-starved and ragged — but with 
their faces set for home and peace—a lasting peace, 


perhaps ! 


One fine September morning I saw yet another pil- 
grimage—young ’Erbert and his friends arriving for “ a 
long week-end in Sussex ’’—a very long week-end, alas! 
Most of the ’Erberts were too young to understand that 
they owed this unexpected pleasure to a paranoiac in 
Berlin. They had heard a great deal about war, and 
bombing and the “ Siegfried Line '’"—especially about the 
“washing ” which was going to hang on it—and it 
seemed rather fun—in the papers and pictures! Young 
’Erbert was all goggle-eyed at this unusual excursion 
and the prospects—wide beaches, and bathing, and 
“ tiddlers to catch’’, and green fields, and cows, and 
chickens to chase. Well! ’Erbert and his pals—many 
thousands of them—have been with us now for about two 
months. We've spent many days, and nights, trying to 
pack him and his teachers into our schools and our 
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homes. The funny thing is that nothing seems to have 
happened in London and ’Erbert is beginning to yawn. 
Long holidays can be a bore after all, and school is not 
such a bad place—" They give you things to do there— 
keeps a chap busy ”. ‘‘ Mother and Dad seemed very 
upset when we left them in London ; they’ve been down 
to see us: made us feel kind of seasick when they left ”’. 
The fields and lanes are all right—’Erbert and his pals 
have tramped them well in the “ recreational sessions ” 
—pbut there is homesickness for the old haunts and the 
old familiar faces and all the familiar daily happenings 
that have built themselves up into a set experience. If 
*Erbert can “ stick ” the country a little longer he'll be 
a very different chap. He’ll be browner and hardier, 
with sturdier legs—when he’s walked two or three miles 
or more to school for a few months and done all the other 
heroic things the rural child has todo. We are beginning 
to understand young ’Erbert. He takes some under- 
standing and has extended our education. Sometimes 
he’s not easy to please—as the young gentleman sur- 
veying a plate of “ bacon and tomatoes ” who exclaimed 
truculently to his “ hostess ’’, ‘* Where’s the —— eggs ? ” 
We had no idea that “ fish and chips ” had gone quite 
so far up the scale of absolute necessity in urban diets. 
Our quiet avenues and streets are a good deal noisier. 
Our chickens would like a rest from these bands of 
swooping and screeching ‘“‘ Indians ”. 

There is dark talk about vermin and other unmention- 
able things over the tea-cups in the vicarage : “ Milady ” 
can’t quite understand this “ aggressive democracy ”’. 
‘“ It’s surely not the same thing as the Premier says we're 
fighting for!’’ There are tales of parents who come 
down from London on Sundays—"“ in cars ” so the story 
goes—plant themselves on their children’s “ hosts ” for 
two meals and leave with a brief “‘ Thank you ” but no 
payment. “Hosts” say—and I know from personal 
experience that it is true—that you cannot feed a child 
on 10s. 6d.—17s. for two—on Sussex prices—laundry, 
mending, wear and tear, &c., included. The Minister 
of Health is trying to secure a contribution from parents, 
but that won't help the householder. In London, mothers 
can go to the street markets and buy a pair of second- 
hand shoes for a shilling and “ three-penn’orth of pieces ”’ 
—pbut “‘ you can’t do that there here ’’. Some one at the 
Board of Education and the L.C.C. started the gaff, 
“Schools will retain their identity and children will 
remain under their own teachers.” There are tall lamp- 
posts for them! Distribution at railhead—for which 
local education authorities had no responsibility—re- 
duced that grandiloquent promise to poor miserable 
tatters in a few short hours. We in the reception areas 
have been left to clear up the mess—‘‘ I am at X 
with nine of my children. I left London with 160 
children and ten teachers, I know that three of my 
children are at Y . Can you help me to find the rest ? ” 
is the sort of despairing message with which education 
officers are becoming familiar. 

These are but the criticisms resulting from short 
experience of all concerned when hopes have been 
dashed and nerves are on edge. Something must be 
done about it, however, if the trickle back to London 
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is not to become a stream and the stream a river resulting 
in a foaming torrent of panic evacuation if London is 
bombed. 

We must face the situation realistically, Many 
schools, despite all our efforts and goodwill, have lost 
their identity “ for the duration ’’. A severe strain has 
been placed upon our public health systems—especially 
on our medical (including dental) services, and our water 
and sanitation systems. Unless parents can be induced 
to share the burden, unless local welfare committees, 
including the Women’s Voluntary Services and the 
“ Helpers” who came down with the children from 
London, can devise adequate schemes for replacing and 
repairing clothing, providing mid-day meals and 
organizing amusement which is a colourable, but 
improved, imitation of the more garish pleasures of the 
town, then the burden on the householder, already 
weighed down by restrictions and personal anxiety, may 
easily become intolerable. Proceeding, on a co-operative 
and “‘ give and take ” policy, from the assumption that 
war is a miserable business which brings dislocation and 
inconvenience on evacuees and their “ hosts ” alike, we 
must begin by discounting many of the “ general 
inferences from insufficient data ’’ which we hear: then, 
by getting to know each other and not remaining aloof 
—not always arranging our school football matches on 
the “‘ home school versus visiting school ” basis, but 
“ mixing ’em up a bit ’’, pooling staffing resources for 
special purposes, mixing classes occasionally, joining in 
religious exercises and music and so on, rather pressing 
forward the idea that, after all, we are all “ of the British 
people ’’—and not “ the two nations ” of which Disraeli 
spoke. 

When this war is over there will be some striking 
reforms—if we have any money left. Our creaking and 
antiquated local government system with its multiplicity 
of small authorities will first need attention. The strain 
of civil defence has clearly demonstrated its absurdity 
in its present form. The housing problem in our large 
cities must be tackled—root and branch. We must 
educate our parents more directly—the ordinary educa- 
tional process works too slowly. We must think out 
anew, on broad and courageous lines, the problem of the 
unfit. We may, perhaps, when the burden of this dread 
of war is lifted, be even bold enough, and unselfish 
enough, to ask ourselves what life is for, what money is 
for, what the resources of this fair land are for, what 
citizenship of the British Empire means. And the 
answers we shall give will, I hope, do more credit to our 
faith in a Supreme Intelligence than the answers we have 
given hitherto. AJl these things occur to us as, amongst 
so much that is encouraging and inspiring in the problems 
and experiences of evacuation, we meet much that is 
disquieting. All honour to the teachers, parents, children, 
“hosts” and voluntary workers who have carried 
out this gigantic task with so much cheerful imper- 
turbability. 

Out of the troubles of evacuation may come a new 
tolerance, a new understanding within the nation, which 
will equip it to exercise the tolerance which will be so 
necessary when the guns cease to roar. 
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HOME TEACHING 


By DAVID ROLAND, B.A. 


DUCATION, like Truth, is one of war’s first casualties. 
Even before the outbreak of the present conflict, 
schools had for some weeks been evacuating, instead 
of instructing the children. The purpose of such 
evacuation was to remove them not only from a 
dangerous area but also to a place where they could 
receive at least some form of education. 

Unfortunately, the reports of the various Education 
Authorities in the country show that the Government’s 
evacuation scheme has largely failed. In the large 
towns of the North, for example, the majority or 
a very large minority of the evacuable children have 
either not been evacuated or have returned from the 
reception areas. Such children are not only facing the 
imminence of air raids in congested and threatened areas : 
they are also at this very moment being allowed to rust 
intellectually and morally. This war will be much less 
worth winning if at the end of it we have to dispose of a 
newly matured manhood and womanhood whose 
education and discipline have been neglected at the 
most impressionable period of their lives. 

The report of the Director of Education for Liverpool 
makes particularly grim reading. About 80,000 children, 
for whom the Education Authority is responsible, are 
left in the City to run loose in its streets. They have 
no schools to go to in order to resume that education 
which their parents, if not themselves, so eagerly desire. 
The schools either have been commandeered or cannot 
be re-opened until equipped with adequate air raid 
protection. In view of the shortage of labour and 
materials such protection is not likely to be afforded 
until the New Year. 

In the meantime, the Liverpool Education Authority, 
with admirable enterprise and with the eager co-operation 
of the teachers, has improvised a scheme of home 
teaching, the honour of whose initiation it shares with 
the Shefheld Authority. Already the scheme is in its 
fifth week of operation in certain areas of the City. While 
obviously only a makeshift device, it is no less obviously 
supplying a keenly felt want. Within its limits it is 
working well. How, in fact, does it work in practice ? 

The school, a Senior Boys’ Department, at which the 
writer is an assistant teacher, was one of the first to put 
the Authority’s plan into action. Only the outline of 
the plan was imparted to us ; we filled in the details and 
carried them into execution. 

We had over 200 boys to be divided among nine 
masters. Each of us chose a group of about twenty-five 
within an area more or less clearly demarcated and 
fairly accessible to the teacher. 

We then told the parents of the children about the 
scheme and asked for their assent. All were most eager 
that some such arrangement should be begun. But it 
was not so easy to secure from a parent the use of a 
suitable room in a house central to a group of boys in a 
locality. However, with the masters offering their own 


rooms, sufficient parents co-operated to make the scheme 
workable. 

Each master was thus able to divide his charges into 
three classes of about eight each, every group living, if 
possible, not more than five minutes’ walking or cycling 
distance from the class—this to meet the danger of air 
raids. Where a child lives farther away, shelter must 
be found for him in the refuge, if any, attached to the 
home where the class is held; otherwise he cannot be 
included in the scheme, 

The disadvantages of this home teaching are obvious. 
Each class can only meet three times a week, for only 
two hours at a time. Most of the time available must 
be spent in setting homework, of two hours, for the next 
session and going over that already done. Accommoda- 
tion is rarely adequate ; ventilation, lighting and heating 
are often unsatisfactory. The children’s posture is bad ; 
there is no blackboard and only pencils can be used. 

The work is made more onerous by the heterogeneity 
of the class, its composition being a mixture not only of 
the various streams in each year but also of all the years. 
Boys make up a class according to considerations of 
contiguity and not of class management. This makes 
class lessons almost impossible, save where points arise 
in indiviudal work of common interest to the class as a 
whole. 

There are compensating advantages. Teaching 
becomes tuition, and practically individual tuition at 
that. Instead of forty boys in a class and eighty exercises 
to mark, one has only eight to teach and—say sixteen 
exercises to mark. One can go through his work with 
each boy separately. Instead of jabbing a cross or 
dashing off an objurgation, one can analyse a boy's 
mistakes in his presence. And already one can see the 
resulting improvements in the pupil’s work. 

One realizes as never before that the great burden 
of schoolboy mistakes is due to carelessness and not 
ignorance. Where the boy is ignorant, it is more often 
because he has never understood a process or never had 
his errors explained than because he is fundamentally 
stupid. Indeed, the conviction is borne in on one that 
the chief difference between the attainments of the 
secondary schoolboy and the elementary scholar is one 
of instruction rather than of intelligence. 

The change in the boys’ psychological response is also 
remarkable. An air of camaraderie replaces that spirit 
of mutual hostility that is often below the surface of the 
school-room atmosphere. The relationship is almost 
as intimate as that of a College Tutorial. An improve- 
ment in the children’s manners, in their personal 
appearance, and in their every-day habits is also 
immediately noticeable. 

This war may yet produce in the educational sphere 
one unforeseen boon to offset the disorganization in 
institutional teaching—an enhanced appreciation of the 
value and necessity of small classes. 
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EDUCATION PROBLEMS OF EVACUATION 


BY ONE WHO HAS TO DEAL WITH THEM 


VACUATION schemes such as that for London 
were worked out very carefully from the point of 
view of collecting and removing large numbers of chil- 
dren from the towns, and it is agreed that, generally, 
they were admirably planned. When, however, we look 
at the other side of the question, reception, it seems to 
have been assumed that the conditions in rural areas 
were similar to those in the great towns. The local 
education authorities had no information as to the 
schools or children for whom they had to provide : they 
did what they could, but they were groping in the dark. 
They only knew that their school rolls might be doubled 
and in some cases they have been blamed, quite unjustly, 
for lack of efficient preparation. 

No doubt there were transport difficulties which would 
have made it hard to allocate schools to specific areas, 
or to promise a definite number of children of this or that 
age group and type of school, but it must be agreed that 
the results were often unsatisfactory. A great deal of 
confusion was caused to education authorities, children 
and teachers, not to mention anxious parents. One 
London borough had its children scattered over the areas 
of fourteen local education authorities from Cornwall to 
the North Sea and there have been many cases in 
which individual schools were split not only between 
distant counties but also between nine or ten villages, miles 
apart, in the area of a single local education authority. 

To some extent it might have been possible to 
minimize the trouble, if all billeting and educational 
arrangements had been in the hands of a single authority 
in each area. More even distribution could have been 
secured and a more uniform policy followed, but 
co-operation before evacuation began between the 
education authorities concerned would have helped 
enormously. An agreed plan for school transfers, even 
if it could not in all areas have been carried out at the 
last moment, would have been infinitely better than no 
plan at all. In one county area the whole of the school 
accommodation available was tabulated according to 
districts, a copy was supplied to the Board and to the 
district clerks in order to simplify distribution of 
evacuees in relation to school facilities, well in advance 
of actual evacuation, but it had no appreciable effect. 
There is reason to hope that, if there is to be further 
evacuation on a large scale, steps will be taken to avoid 
haphazard distribution in receiving areas. 

Apart from lack of preparation in the reception areas, 
the difficulties that arose were due to transport limita- 
tions, to the unavoidable lack of experience in handling 
a huge migration of children at short notice, and some- 
times to the clearing of children from railheads with too 
little consideration as to the best place to billet them in 
relation to school accommodation, or to the composition 
of the groups in the buses. 

The fine weather contributed enormously to the 
success of the great exodus, and the settling of children 
Into billets was generally accomplished without tears. 


There were numerous misfits and there was much painful 
disillusionment as to the effectiveness of the civilizing 
influences of school and public health services in the face 
of bad home conditions. Unbelievable stories are going 
the rounds, of misbehaviour and squalor; but these 
matters are the concern of billeting rather than of 
education authorities, though they have their effect on 
the school problem. It may be that changed sur- 
roundings and the greater spaciousness of the reception 
areas will give children the chance they need to break 
off bad habits and to get a fresh start. If this is done, 
evacuation will have been worth while, even if the oon- 
ditions under which formal instruction is given are less 
comfortable in rural than in London schools. 

It is now possible to take stock of the position in 
the schools and to plan for the future. Evacuation took 
place when most local education authorities were busily 
occupied with their reorganization and building schemés 
and their preparations for the raising of the school- 
leaving age. Most of this work has been brought to a 
sudden standstill, and schools that were only carrying 
on until new senior schools were complete find them- 
selves full to overflowing ; old desks have been dragged 
out from their hiding-places ; disused rooms have been 
cleaned up; junior schools have had to admit children 
of all ages ; and small country schools find a staff-room, 
never before considered necessary, almost indispensable. 
The old reorganization may be suspended, but a new and 
more complicated one is upon us—the reorganization of 
all the schools on new and temporary lines with a school 
population suddenly and artificially increased with little 
regard to school facilities. The problems are countless 
—conveyance, school meals, staffing, school medical 
service, supplies and equipment, time-tables, the rela- 
tions between native and evacuated teachers, are some of 
them. In different areas each problem has a different 
weight and a different solution, but all receiving Educa- 
tion Authorities are faced with a very difficult task in 
maintaining reasonable standards for both native and 
evacuated children. 

The teachers in receiving areas have nearly everywhere 
risen magnificently to the emergency, and the evacuated 
teachers have responded equally well to the strain put 
upon them by leaving their normal surroundings to work 
under strange and often difficult conditions. Here and 
there, there are cases of rather hide-bound adherence 
to custom and some undue emphasis of professional 
status and personal comfort. Much of this is, no doubt, 
due to overstrained nerves and to the physical difficulty 
of keeping in touch with scattered children and staffs, 
and some of it to boredom arising from lack of normal 
routine. There has been “ give and take ” and much good 
nature on both sides, but the emergency has been a real 
test of personality and capacity. The main questions 
that have cropped up are caused by the unequal distri- 
bution of teachers in relation to pupils, a certain super- 
fluity of evacuated teachers, and the accommodation in 
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single schools of children and teachers from perhaps 
three or more authorities. 

The theory that schools should be evacuated as units 
began to break down before the trains left London, and 
was further damaged on arrival at railheads. It was, 
of course, expected that some redistribution would be 
needed to re-unite dismembered schools and that this 
would be done during the first fortnight after evacuation ; 
but, in many cases, the disintegration was so complete 
that it was found impracticable to collect all the frag- 
ments into one locality. This would have involved 
upsetting the billeting arrangements laboriously arranged 
by overwrought and generally unpaid billeting officers, 
and the snatching away of children from their new homes 
just as they had become settled in them. In small 
schools it often proved impossible to keep evacuated and 
native children in separate groups under their own 
teachers, and often pooling of staffs and pupils was 
resorted to with the happiest results. The children 
seem to be good “‘ mixers.” 

The organization of practical instruction presents some 
difficulties in consequence of the extra number of children 
and the necessity for improvising new rooms or centres ; 
the supply of teachers can generally be arranged but 
equipment and materials are not always easy to come by. 
Those authorities that took time by the forelock and 
purchased stocks in anticipation of the ‘‘ emergency ” 
are comparatively fortunate, though the distribution 
of children often means additional conveyance and 
new accommodation which are hard to secure in these 
days of commandeering. Improvisation will probably 
overcome difficulties, and practical work will become 
easier and more closely related to the needs of the schools 
and children. Lack of lavish equipment may well prove 
a gain and, in the end, increased adaptability and 
resource will emerge from apparently unpromising 
conditions. 

The two-shift system, which the Board of Education 
suggested might be necessary in certain circumstances, 
is by no means as simple in its application as might be 
assumed, either from the point of view of the teachers 
or of the children’s home arrangements. A long morning 
shift means, even with a short mid-day interval, a pro- 
longation or duplication of the dinner-hour in the homes ; 
and an extension of the afternoon shift will be difficult 
during the dark days of winter when black-outs make it 
desirable to get the children home before dark. The 
modern school with its many windows is costly to darken, 
and the older type, which is often deficient in lighting 
and semi-ecclesiastical in its architecture, with tall 
narrow windows, involves complicated screening which 
must be movable if the inadequate daytime lighting is 
not to be reduced. 

Two shifts often mean double conveyance and 
elaborate scheming may be necessary to fit in two sets 
of school dinners, and the system tends to produce an 
alternation of concentrated effort and—too often— 
uncontrolled leisure. It is not surprising that it is 
unpopular. Where two shifts can be avoided by securing 
additional accommodation it is well worth it; even if 
rents are high and buildings are hard to come by, the 
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result will be a great relaxation of present tension in 
school and out. In this connexion, official commandeermg 
of elementary schools and the halls that might supplement 
them is a serious problem. A public school may be able 
to move to other premises, but when public elementary 
schools are taken there is no such alternative. 

The time-table has to be simplified and curtailed, and 
the provision of other activities for the children of the 
shift not in school will require a new technique and, 
generally, additional buildings. The ‘ other activities ” 
to which the out-shift is supposed to be devoted will 
depend upon the resourcefulness of teachers, the premises 
available and the weather. In good weather, in pleasant 
country surroundings, there is much to be done and seen, 
and town children, though they may pretend to be 
critical of rural life, will learn, and have already learnt, 
a great deal that is useful. Many teachers welcome the 
opportunity for nature study and rural survey work 
under conditions which are normally impossible in towns. 
Country rambles suggest a matter which, though not 
directly educational, is nevertheless relevant—the 
inadequacy of the footwear and clothing of evacuated 
children to stand the rough usage of the countryside. 
One hears of children who have come away in a summer 
frock and a pair of Plimsolls, for whom a daily walk over 
country roads in damp weather has already become a 
serious difficulty. Theoretically the parents are respon- 
sible ; in practice many of them cannot be; and there 
is difficulty in maintaining interest in charitable funds 
in the evacuated areas for helping children who have 
gone away ; while, in the receiving areas, it is unlikely 
that private generosity will be greatly in evidence in 
view of the demands already made in connexion with 
billeting. If the war is to be of long duration, perhaps 
some scheme may have to be evolved for setting up a 
special welfare organization in each area to deal with 
evacuated children. The sudden influx of town, and 
sometimes slum, children has shown the inadequacy of 
the receiving authorities’ machinery for administering 
the Children and Young Persons Act. Without making 
unfair comparisons between town and country, it is 
likely that the percentage of cases needing attention is 
likely to be greater among the evacuees than among the 
natives, a state of things which is due partly to past 
surroundings and partly to present relaxation of parental 
control. 

Similarly, the School Health Services are taxed to the 
utmost, and in some places there is almost rebellious 
dissatisfaction at the conditions resulting from evacua- 
tion. The recent circular of the Ministry of Health, 1882, 
is aimed at relieving the difficulties of the reception 
authorities, but a great deal of harm of a minor kind has 
already been done which it has been impossible to pre- 
vent, for pediculosis and impetigo have affected hitherto 
clean homes and schools to an alarming extent. 

Finance is a necessary ingredient of all educational 
problems, and evacuation has raised an amazing number 
of new questions to which there can be no answers based 
comfortably on precedents. This side of the evacuation 
problem could have been discussed long in advance, and 
the main questions could have been agreed upon : these, 
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once settled, would not have been liable to disturbance 
by the exigencies of transport or by the erratic distri- 
bution of children. 

The receiving local education authority has to deal 
with a number of evacuating authorities, and is at the 
same time required to handle financial questions which 
are urgent without any definite assurance that expendi- 
ture on behalf of evacuees from “ Extown”’ will be 
approved by that authority, or by the Board of Educa- 
tion. There is an assurance from the Government that 
receiving authorities will not be put to any expense in 
connexion with the education of evacuees ; but, so far, 
there seems to be no decision as to the method of 
reimbursement, and some receiving authorities are 
holding their hands in such matters as the renting of 
halls or the hiring of extra conveyances until they get 
definite acceptance of responsibility from the evacuating 
areas. It would simplify matters if the Board of Educ- 
tion would arrange a uniform scheme, which, without 
being too cumbersome, would at least secure prompt 
approval for expenditure and regulate reimbursement. 
Any system that involves the keeping of separate 
accounts for every item and its apportionment between 
five, six or seven authorities would be intolerably 
laborious and slow, but a formula might surely be found 
on a per capita basis which would be fair to all. The 
main thing is that something should be done quickly. 
Schools have to be carried on, and responsibility for 
expenditure has to be accepted; and these matters 
cannot wait until all the authorities concerned have 
hammered out separate schemes for accounting and 
reimbursement. Promptitude, simplicity and security 
are the essentials and the avoidance of the necessity for 
increasing staffs to cope with extra accounting. The 
administrative work in other directions involved by the 
additional children is alarming enough without un- 
necessary book-keeping. 

Evacuating authorities have their problems, though 
they are perhaps less obvious to the general public. In 
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some areas, the education officer with a depleted staff 
has to work in temporary quarters, schools are closed 
and often used as emergency centres for A.R.P. or other 
purposes ; and the presence of unevacuated or returned 
children with go or 95 per cent of the teachers away in 
the country raises difficulties of an acute kind. Something 
has to be done to keep the children off the streets, though 
it is not thought wise to re-open the schools in spite of 
talk of parents’ strikes; and staff has to be found to 
organize occupations and amusement, and sometimes to 
visit children in their homes. The payment of evacuated 
teachers’ salaries, and the need for keeping in touch with 
the schools or bits of schools in the areas of perhaps a 
dozen local education authorities, involve endless 
correspondence and no little travelling up and down 
the country, 1f some measure of personal contact is to 
be maintained. Then, there are parents to be dealt with 
and teachers to be replaced or recalled ; and it is hard 
to say whether the evacuating or the receiving authority 
has the greater claim tosympathy. Luckily, the children 
are, as a rule, in no need of it, and it seems to be pretty 
generally agreed that they are already benefiting by their 
new surroundings in every respect and not least in the 
matter of physical health. Inspectors of evacuating 
authorities have commented on the marked improve- 
ment which has been effected by even a month in the 
country. 

What has been written above is from the point of view 
of a country area, but much of it applies equally to 
towns receiving evacuees. Here there is more double 
shifting, far less conveyance and also less difficulty in 
supervision, as the schools are comparatively close 
together. The migration of evacuees from town 
naturally involves less nostalgia, for buses, picture 
theatres and shops abound for the service and amuse- 
ment of teachers and children alike. An East London 
child standing in a world-famous street in a famous 
university town was recently heard to remark with 
satisfaction, “ Why, it’s just like the streets at home ”. 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS ON WAR SERVICE 


THE EFFECT OF RECENT LEGISLATION 


MAaxY¥ of the readers of The Journal of Education 

will wish to know how their position in the event 
of war service has been affected by recent legislation. 
The following paragraphs contain a general statement 
under this heading, but, in individual cases of special 
difficulty, the aid of a professional association of teachers 
should be sought. 


I. Liability for Service 


Teaching is a “ reserved occupation ’’ and at present 
no teacher over 25 years of age will normally be accepted 
for service, nor will he be enrolled in the armed forces 
under the National Service (Armed Forces) Act of 1939. 
This position will hold good even when age groups of 
Over 25 are called up, unless the “ reserved age” for 
teachers is raised. 


Teachers of any age may apply to be enrolled for 
National Service (military or quasi-military or civil 
defence) on the Central Register of the Ministry of 
Labour, if they possess special technical, scientific or 
professional qualifications. But, if over 25, they will 
not be taken for service under this register, unless with 
the consent of their employers. 


2. Reinstatement 


It is important that any teacher who volunteers for 
any branch of National Service should, secure the consent 
of his employers, almost all of whom will doubtless 
guarantee him reinstatement in his post after the war. 
Employers are legally bound to guarantee reinstatement 
where the teacher is called up under the National 
Service (Armed Forces) Act. 
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3. Salary 

Local authorities and governing bodies are enabled 
by the terms of the Local Government Staffs (War 
Service) Act, 1939, to make up the difference between 
civil pay and war service pay. Such payments will 
rank as grant-earning. War service for this purpose 
includes service with the armed forces or service which 
can be treated as equivalent, including recognized civil 
defence service. 

(Local education authorities are individually con- 
sidering to what extent they will avail themselves of 
these provisions : there is no hard and fast ruling.) War 
Service will, doubtless, be counted for salary increments 
as in the last war. 

4. Superannuation 

Teachers undertaking war service of any recognized 
kind, including recognized civil defence service, will have 
that service treated as pensionable, if prior to enrolment 
they were employed in pensionable service. Contribu- 
tions will be required only where the L.E.A. or employer 
pays the difference between civil pay and service pay, 
or where the teacher’s service pay is equal to or greater 
than his civil pay. The Board of Education will decide 
in individual cases whether the national service under- 
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taken can properly be regarded as recognized war 
service under the terms of the Teachers’ Superannuation 
(War Service) Act, 1939. A teacher who is called up for 
service in the French Army will have that service 
treated as pensionable, even though it would not have 
been so counted in the war of 1914-18. 


5. Students 


Students are liable to be called up under the Nationa! 
Service (Armed Forces) Act of 1939 when they attain 
the age of 20. They can register beforehand at the 
university reception units for training as officers. Those 
of 18 or over should proceed to the universities and 
continue with their studies until they are liable to be 
called up at 20. It is probable that those in the 20 to 21 
group may be allowed a brief postponement from calling 
up if within a short period they desire to sit for some 
important examination. 

Students in a recognized training college or teachers’ 
training department will have their war service counted 
as pensionable from the date on which they would have 
completed their training course had they not been 
called up. Doubtless they will be able to count war 
service for salary increments subject to the same 
limitation. 


CAMPS 


By J. S. HOYLAND, Woodbrooke Settlement, Birmingham 


THE first Work Camp was held in this country in the 

year 193I, when the distinguished Swiss inter- 
nationalist, Pierre Ceresole, who is the son of an ex- 
President of the Swiss Republic, brought a team of 
students from various countries abroad to help a group 
of unemployed men in making a park and a swimming- 
bath at Brynmawr. They worked at this task for three 
months in 1931 and for a similar period in 1932; the 
swimming-bath was completed and has been of great 
value to a community grievously hard-hit by unemploy- 
ment. 

The first Work Camp for schoolboys was held at the 
same place, Brynmawr, during the Easter holidays of 
1932. Some forty boys worked very hard at the task 
of planting an old pit-tip with trees, to one side of the 
new park. In spite of a certain nervousness on the part 
of headmasters, the schoolboys were billeted two by two 
in the homes of the unemployed men to whom help was 
being given. This experiment succeeded so excellently 
that the same plan has been adopted in the great majority 
of the work camps subsequently held in this country. 
The team pay 3s. 6d. a day each, as paying-guests, and 
share the ordinary food of the family in which they are 
billeted. The system has been productive of a great 
number of fine inter-class friendships : and has resulted 
in many hundreds of young people from the public 
schools and secondary schools learning at first hand 
what unemployment means. For it cannot be too 
strongly insisted that no amount of economic theorizing, 
or of sociological investigation, will reveal the realities 
of unemployment. The only way of learning those 


realities is to go and live in an unemployed family for 
a time. 

The movement for the holding of such work camps 
grew rapidly, till in 1936 there were about one hundred 
and fifty teams at work, the majority of them from the 
public schools: and in 1937 this number was doubled. 
Since 1933 most of these work camps have been held 
in connexion with Unemployed Men’s Allotment 
Associations, of which there are now large numbers in 
various parts of the country. Something hke twenty 
per cent of the members of the average Unemployed 
Allotment Association are unable to work their own 
plots, owing to old age, accident whilst still in work, 
war-wounds, malnutrition, or some similar cause. The 
Secretary of the Association to which a school work 
camp team is accredited finds the billets for the members 
of the team in the houses of his fellow-allottees, chooses 
the members of the Association who need help for any 
of the above-given reasons, allots the schoolboy workers 
to these disabled members, borrows tools, and acts as 
general liaison officer between the school team and the 
Association. Such secretaries are always responsible 
and efficient men, for only the best can succeed at the 
difficult task of keeping merry and bright scores of 
voluntary workers on an Association. The work camp 
movement owes an immense debt to these secretaries, 
themselves unemployed, and working without monetary 
reward. In centre after centre they have proved to be 
the key men, round whom all manner of useful activity 
gathers. 


(Continued on page 704) 
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HARRAP 


MAP READING FOR SCHOOLS 


By MARGARET WOOD, B.Sc. 
Headmistress Newquay County School for Girls. 


Cr. 4to. 76 pages. 4s. 6d. 


With many line, and 15 balf-tone illustrations, and 10 maps printed in 14 colours. 


The aim of this book is to give sufficient instruction and practice in map-reading to enable the student 
to use large-scale maps with profit and pleasure both in the field and in the class-room. The questions 
and exercises included in the book are of the style and standard set in the School Certificate and subsidiary 
Higher School Certificate Examinations. 


NORTH AMERICA 
By E. G. ASHTON, M.A. 
Sir Walter St. John’s School, Battersea. 
For the Higher School Certificate stage. 
With 63 maps and diagrams and 43 illustrations. L. Cr. 8vo. 384 pages. 8s. 6d. 


Commencing with an introductory chapter on the aboriginal peoples of North and Central America 
the author proceeds to treat of the structure, climate and natural vegetation. He then deals regionally 
with this area, giving full accounts of agriculture and industries of every type. Physical factors are 
stressed throughout. 


VADE MECUM OF LATIN STUDIES 


By MAURICE RAT 
Cr. 8vo. 152 pages. 28. 3d. 
Very fully illustrated in half-tone and line. 


This invaluable reference manual for use in the School Certificate Year and beyond is an excellent com- 
plement to a Roman History and explains allusions in the Latin texts which cannot be fully dealt with in 


the notes. 


A MATHEMATICAL HANDBOOK 
By E. W. BURN, M.A., City of Bath Boys’ School. 
Crown 8vo. 164 pages. 28. 3d. 


A book of reference intended especially for candidates for Higher School Certificate who must know 
rather more than the examination requires. The notes and proofs fully explain those things which are 
often neglected in text-books. 


THE VICTORIAN AGE 
By Professor R. B. MOWAT 


Large Cro. 8vo. 252 pages. 78. 6d. net. 


The author of England in the Eighteenth Century, The Age of Reason and The Romantic Age has here made 
a valuable contribution to the history of the period 1840 to 1880. Besides dealing with Continental history 
it has five chapters mainly devoted to American events and trends during the Victorian Age. 


Prospectuses on application to 
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It is hard to exaggerate the good that has been done 
in the distressed areas of England and Wales by these 
Unemployed Allotment Associations. A ten-perch 
plot, if properly worked, brings in an average of four- 
pennyworth of extra food to the family larder for every 
day of the year. A quarter-acre plot brings in something 
like seven shillings worth of extra food every week, and 
thus amounts in practice to a very substantial increase 
in unemployment benefit. But the difficulties to be 
overcome are very great. There are the weakened 
physique of the unemployed man himself, and still 
more the discouragement and lethargy which are the 
worst results of the poverty caused by unemployment. 
There is the widespread fear of victimization under the 
Means Test, which in spite of assurances and precedents 
prevents many men from taking advantage of the help 
offered, by the large central allotment-organizations, 
in starting allotment work. Above all there is the 
unsatisfactory nature of the land available. This is 
often on steep and stony hillsides; or, still more fre- 
quently, it is covered by the disgusting debris left 
behind by old rubbish-dumps. The initial work required 
to create a satisfactory allotment-garden is therefore 
often cruelly hard and long-protracted. 

In such circumstances, the presence of a team of school- 
boys or students may make all the difference between 
victory and defeat. Time and again the teams have come 
into situations where the men had almost given up hope, 
in spite of the incentive offered by the hunger in their 
families. But the presence of the strangers, the know- 
ledge that they have cared enough to give up part of 
their holidays to render such practical help, and the 
actual labour done by them in the first heavy digging, 
have afforded the needed encouragement; and, after 
the school team has departed, the local men have kept 
on with their work, until at last a new and flourishing 
Association has resulted, united by a community spirit 
and a willingness for mutual helpfulness which at least 
owe something to the example set by the school 
team. 

Then there is the help given to individuals. In 
a typical case, one plot was found to be totally 
uncultivated in the middle of an otherwise fairly 
flourishing set of allotments. On investigation it was 
found that neither the father nor the mother of the 
family was able to work the plot, on account of prolonged 
illness. The family, which was a large one, was sub- 
sisting, when rent was paid, on an average of just over 
threepence per head per day for all the purposes of life ; 
and there was acute need for the extra food which might 
have been obtained from the plot. Members of a team 
from a public school in the South of England were set 
to work on the plot. It was put into good order; and 
the encouragement thus given was so effective that 
the plot was afterwards kept going in a satisfactory 
way. 

In another instance a man long unemployed and depen- 
dent under the Means Test upon the earnings of his 
wife, had given way to intense discouragement, and had 
resolved to commit suicide. He had bought poison, 
and tried it, successfully, on a dog. He had decided 
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when and where to take it himself. Then, just in tire, 
he was invited to join a new unemployed men’s allotment 
association. The healthy work, the comradeship, ard 
the new interest afforded by the coming of work camp 
teams changed this man’s dark intentions, and he became 
a different creature. He is now back in work again. 
and doing well. In numerous such cases it has been 
found that what is needed is the creation of the op- 
portunity for constructive friendship. Given this 
opportunity—as offered, for example, in a work camp— 
the friendship will do its own work of saving 
and regeneration. But the friendship must be con- 
structive. It must express itself in action, in hard 
and strenuous digging, not in mere words and 
sentimentalism. 

The effect upon the school teams is not less remarkable. 
At the Work Camp Clearing House we have received 
numbers of letters from schoolboys speaking of the week 
which they had spent in an unemployed home as the 
happiest holiday of their lives. Many also speak 
enthusiastically of the kindness and courtesy of their 
unemployed hosts and hostesses, and of the revelation 
which it has been to learn the conditions under which 
the unemployed have to exist. A typical letter says: 
“I am writing to say how much I enjoyed the digging 
party, which taught me a multitude of lessons. Brought 
up and living in such comparative security, I never 
before realized what an empty, hopeless future some 
people have before them, and yet with what courage 
they face it. It has modified my whole outlook con- 
siderably.” 

At a recent work camp the team found that the brother 
of one of their unemployed friends had been working 
for 18s. a week drilling holes in steel-plates on a 
narrow staging seventy feet above the water, continually 
chivied by the foreman, and liable to be kicked off the 
staging by the compressed-air drill which he was working. 
To read about such conditions is one thing: but it is 
quite another thing to hear about them first-hand, from 
some one with whom you have worked and sung (evening 
sing-songs in the homes of the people are a great feature 
of many work camps). 

There are many work camp teams consisting of 
schoolgirls (sometimes combining domestic help in 
unemployed families with the running of play centres 
for children), of college students and of other groups. 

Since 1934 numerous work camp teams have gone 
abroad, to Austria, India, Czecho-Slovakia, Spain, 
France, Holland, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Germany 
and other countries, in the endeavour to build inter- 
national friendship by means of constructive community- 
service. A great variety of enterprises have been under- 
taken by these teams, ranging from forestry to building 
pig-styes and picking beans. The movement has been 
well established for a number of years in the United 
States. Pierre Ceresole’s organization, the International 
Voluntary Service for Peace, continues to run slightly 
different work camps in this and other countries. With 
regard to these and others information may be obtained 
from the Work Camp Clearing House, Woodbrooke 
Settlement, Birmingham 29. 
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SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXERCISES IN PHYSICS 


By L. R. MIDDLETON, M.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Senior Physics Master, Latymer Upper School, Hammersmith. 


Issued Complete in three parts. Complete, as. 6d. 


Part I. 
Part II. 
Part III. 


Mechanics and the Properties of Matter. 1s. 
Heat, Light and Sound. 
Magnetism and Electricity. 18. 3d. 


1s. 3d. 


This book is designed for pupils preparing for School Certificate, Scottish Leaving Certificate, Matriculation, or other 


examinations of a similar kind. 


It contains over six hundred and fifty problems the majority of which are taken, by 


permission, from papers set by various examining bodies. The problems are varied so that practically every branch of 
physics, up to School Certificate standard, is included. A particular value of the exercises is that they enable the student 
to test his knowledge, since a subject is only understood when the knowledge of it can be properly applied. 

In addition there are over eighty worked examples which, it is hoped, will be of use in helping students who encounter 
difficulties in solving the problems, and will also help to give a more complete understanding of the subject. 

At the end of each of the three main sections into which the book is divided, there is a series of test papers. 


FLORAISON FRANCAISE 


A Collection of French Poems for Schools. Edited by 
F. F. BROTHERTON, B.A., Burnage High School for 
Boys, Manchester. 2s. 

An anthology representative of the finest of French poetry. The 
80 poems come from all periods of French literature, and it is hoped 
that they will provide material for many stimulating lessons. 

For those teachers who wish to practise the comprehension tests 
introduced by so many examining bodies, questions in several of the 
poems have been included. These comprehension tests are all printed 
at the end of the book. 

There is a full vocabulary. 


MOTS-CROISES 


By G. MORISSET, L. ès L. (Paris), Ph.D. (London), 
Head of the Modern Languages Department, 
Haberdashers’ Aske’s Acton School for Girls. 
72 pages. Price 1s. 

This is a collection of thirty French crossword puzzles, with solutions 
and vocabulary. The puzzies are graded in difficulty and the book 
(issued at such a low price) should prove popar not only as pro 
relaxation in class, but as a means of increasing vocabulary, 
rememberin words, and of learning how to spell them. All the clues 
are in Frenc 


THE MINSTER ENGLISH TEXTS 


With Exercises by J. C. DENT, M.A., Head Master, Westminster City School. 


Each book in this series is provided with two sets of exercises—one on the text in general, and the other designed to heip 
more detailed study of selected passages. The editor’s aim is to help the reader to appreciate the book as a whole and to 


become conscious in some degree of the craftsmanship of its parts. 


form a very valuable commentary. 
SILAS MARNER. By GEORGE ELIOT. 1s. gd. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By CHARLES DICKENS. 
xs. 6d. 

These two books are intended or pupii taking the School Certificate 
and similar Examinations. Silas Marner is set for Cambridge 
School Certificate, 1940, and A Christmas Carol is set for London 
University General School Examination, 1940 and 1941, and the 
Matriculation Examination, June, 1940—January, 1941. 


TARTARIN DE TARASCON 


Selections edited by F. F. BRO TON, B.A., 
Assistant Master, The Burnage High School for Boys, 
Manchester. 

An addition to Longer French Texts, 96 pp. Price 1s. 


This is a carefully chosen selection of passages from the well-known 
book by Daudet. With notes, comprehension tests, and vocabulary. 


Incidentally, the exercises are so framed that they 


THE COVERLEY PAPERS. By JOSEPH ADDISON. 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Part One. By 
JOHN BUNYAN. 
ESSAY OF CLIVE. By Lord MACAULAY. 
ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. By CHARLES LAMB. 
’S TRAVELS. Parts Iı and 2. By 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 


IN DEN HERBSTFERIEN 


By the BARONESS SEYDEWITZ. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

This is a German reader designed for pupils in their second year of 
study. The story, which is episodic in , deals with the visit of a 
German family to Berlin. Apart from the narrative interest, much 
useful information is given about German life. 


BLACKIE’S ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING SERIES 


General Editor: A. W. HIRST, M.Sc.(Eng.), A.M.LE.E., 
Chief Lecturer in Electrical Engineering, College of Technology, Leicester. 


A series of concise and up-to-date text-books on the various branches of Electrical Engineering, suitable both for elec- 
trical engineers and for students at Universities and Technical Colleges. 


INTRODUCTION TO ELECTRICAL MACHINES. By A. W. HIRST, M.Sc. (Eng.), A.M.ILE.E. 5s. net. 


INDUCTION MOTORS. By S. GORDON MONK, M.Sc. (Eng.), B.Sc., A.M.LE.E., M.J.LE., &c., Head of Electrical 
Engineering Department, Plymouth and Devonport Technical College. 58. net. 


GENERATION AND TRANSMISSION. By C.S. BECKETT, B.Sc., A.M.I.E.E., District Engineer of the Warwickshire 


and Leicestershire Power Company, Ltd. 5s. net. 
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EDUCATION AND THE ARMY 


OX May 18, 1939, during a debate on the Military 

Training Bill in the House of Commons, the 
Secretary for War referred to his desire to provide 
educational facilities for the young men about to be 
called up under the title of Militia. ‘‘ There are,” he 
said, ‘‘a number of bodies like the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Workers’ Educational Association who co-operate with 
the local education authorities; and the Board of 
Education provide classes on all manner of subjects. 
We shall only be too happy to draw upon the resources 
of the Board of Education wherever they may be offered 
to us. . . . We realize that these men are being with- 
drawn from civil life, that this is a new experience for 
them, as it is for us, and we desire to make it as agreeable 
and profitable as possible.” 

The first draft of the new recruits was called up on 
July 15, but it was not until August 16 that the Board of 
Education issued a circular on the manner in which the 
type of non-vocational education to which the Minister 
had referred three months earlier was to be provided. 
The circular stated that the Board had been in con- 
sultation with the War Office, and had also discussed the 
problem with representatives of the Central Joint 
Advisory Committee on Tutorial Classes, the Educa- 
tional Settlements Association, and the Y.M.C.A. Asa 
result of these deliberations, it had been decided to set up 
a regional organization, in the form of standing com- 
mittees charged with the duty of obtaining lecturers and 
teachers and giving the military authorities the benefit 
of their knowledge and experience. The circular was 
specifically addressed to the Extra Mural Boards of the 
universities of the country, who were asked whether they 
would take the initiative in the appointment of a 
committee representative of all the appropriate voluntary 
organizations concerned and of the local education 
authorities of the area. The Extra Mural Boards were 
therefore invited to get in touch with the divisional 
inspectors of the Board of Education, and through them 
with the education officers of the respective Army 
Commands. Beyond the statement that the cost of the 
service would be met by Army funds, all the other details 
were left open for discussion. In at least one university 
—and probably in many others—the issue of the 
circular had been anticipated, and a committee, con- 
stituted as the Board suggested, had been appointed 
before the long vacation began. Otherwise considerable 
delay was inevitable, as the members of the University 
Boards were widely scattered and the Inspectors of the 
Board of Education were for the most part also on 
holiday. In a peaceful world this would not have been 
of much importance, although it seems doubtful whether 
the necessary steps could have been taken to set up an 
effective scheme, and get it functioning, before the period 
of training of the first group of Militiamen had almost 
come to anend. The outbreak of war on September 3 
naturally altered the whole position. Even where it had 
been possible to arrange a meeting of the Committee, 
it was found that the military representative had been 


assigned to other duties and the meeting was necessary 
cancelled. On September 22 the Board circulated a 
letter stating “ that under the recent Armed Forces 
(Conditions of Service) Act the Militia will for the penod 
of the war be merged with the other forces of the Crown. 
Under the new conditions the Board are informed by 
the War Office that it will be impossible to proceed with 
the arrangements for providing educational facilities for 
the Militia.” 

Many of those to whom this letter was addressed, 
whilst agreeing that the scheme could not easily be 
carried out in its original form, were left with a con- 
siderable feeling of disappointment that the ofca! 
statement made no reference to any intention on the 
part of the War Office to provide in the near future for a 
much larger scheme of education, and to invite the 
continued co-operation of the bodies who had previously 
been told that their experience would be welcomed. 
Inquiries in various quarters have elicited no indication 
of the attitude of the military authorities. The 
University Boards and the various voluntary associations 
have, it is true, all been anxiously engaged in reshaping 
the arrangements they had already made for the present 
session, and in overcoming the varied difficulties which 
the war has involved on the home front. At the same 
time, they have all been besieged with letters and personal 
applications from lecturers whose normal work has 
ceased and who are experienced in the art of speaking to 
adult audiences. The customary phrase that their 
applications will be borne in mind and their names noted 
gives little satisfaction either to those who use it or 
those who receive it, when both realize that there is much 
useful work which is waiting to be done. Ina democracy 
the soldier does not cease to be a citizen. The large 
audiences which are being drawn to lectures on the 
background of the war indicate clearly that there are 
many aspects of the struggle on which the citizen at 
home eagerly seeks information. Is there any reason to- 
suppose that the enlisted man—and woman too—is less 
anxious to have some light thrown on these questions, 
or, on the other hand, to find some relief from the hours of 
training in the pursuit of studies of an escapist type? 
It is obvious to every one that there are many thousands 
of men in camp in this country who cannot be satisfied 
to spend the long hours after the black-out in listening 
to the meagre entertainment now provided by the B.B.C. 
The fact, too, that the State now officially mobilizes 
women makes it possible to use the services of women 
lecturers, some of whom are even more seriously aftected 
by the cessation of their ordinary work than men, since 
their range of alternative occupations is more limited. 

There is clearly much to be said in favour of a regional 
organization at home, since, with goodwill on all sides, 
contacts between commanding officers, administrators 
and lecturers can be made rapidly, transport reduced 
to a minimum and many peace-time relationships 
between the various people concerned can be used to 
reduce the inevitable formality of official machinery. 
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SCHOOL CAMPS 


By A. GRAY JONES 


“[ BE first of the Government school camps is completed 

and ready for occupation. Last March the 
National Camps Corporation was founded and given 
the task of building fifty such camps at a cost of 
£1,000,000, each to accommodate 350 children and 
fifteen teachers. The sites have been chosen, twenty-five 
camps are in course of erection, one is completed and 
another practically ready. 

Each camp can be completed in three months, the 
designs being standardized and the sections pre- 
fabricated on a mass-production basis. Doubtless the 
simultaneous erection of large new camps for the militia 
has hindered the flow of material, or most of the school 
camps could have been opened by now. 

Canadian cedar, which is pleasant in appearance and 
needs no treatment, is used for all the buildings. 
These include six dormitory huts (each accommodating 
fifty-eight pupils and two teachers), an assembly hall, 
a dining room, medical rooms, kitchens and offices, all 
ranged around three sides of a square. Electricity or 
steam can be used for cooking, and the buildings are 
heated from a central boiler house. The grounds of 
twenty acres are ample for playing fields and school 
gardens, and the camps are all situated in pleasant 
country. The children will all work and be taught in the 
open: there are no class-rooms as such, though experience 


may show that they are needed, particularly in winter. 


Each camp is, then, the nucleus of a great social 
experiment. The design and planning seem to be excel- 
lent. It is to be hoped that the fifty camps, whose 
erection has become essential owing to the necessities of 
the war, may be expanded tenfold in the near future. 
This Journal has consistently advocated the wholesale 
provision of such camps, primarily for their social and 
educational value, but also as an alternative to the 
orthodox scheme of evacuation from dangerous areas. 
There could have been no point in limiting the accom- 
modation to a mere fifteen thousand children : ten—nay 
fifty times—that accommodation should be quickly 
made available. 

Two months’ experience of evacuation has confirmed 
the wisdom of these views. The dispersal of children 
to the reception areas was a miracle of transport 
organization, but, educationally, by no means an 
unqualified success. Evacuated schools have reas- 
sembled in village halls, private houses, or in schools 
that must work henceforth on the shift system, but 
many schools are still not working as units. There 
have been many difficulties over accommodation, equip- 
ment, medical inspection and supervision. Moreover, 
the expense of billeting is considerable: the billet- 
ing of 350 children and their teachers comes to {165 
weekly or £8,250 per annum, and this figure implies 
feeding on an individual and not on a communal basis. 
It will be more economical, as well as more efficient, to 
accommodate the same numbers in a school camp, and 
the benefits in organization, hygiene and educational 
provision are incontestable. 
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ALLMAN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


PRACTICAL ANIMAL 
BIOLOGY 


By 
T. L. GREEN, B.Sc., F.R.ES. 
Lecturer in the Department of Education, University of Bristol 
(Formerly Demonstrator of oa Imperial College of Science, 
n). 


Illustrated with line-drawings in two colours, 
black and white text figures and diagrams, 
infra-red photographs, photo micrographs, &c. 
Crown 8vo. (Fully Illustrated.) Price 4/6 

The book is divided into four sections dealing 
with the following points : 

1. MORPHOLOGY 

2. EMBRYOLOGY 

3. PHYSIOLOGY 

4. HisToLocy 


This book meets the needs of students preparing 
for Higher School Certificate, Intermediate 
Degree, Pre-Medical and similar examinations. 


A TEXTBOOK OF 
GARDENING FOR SCHOOLS 


AND STUDENTS 
(250 Illustrations) 


y 
JACK HARDY, N.D.Hort., 
Assistant Horticultural a aii to the Middlesex County 


9 


and 


S. FOXMAN, B.Sc., 
Gardening and Science Master at the Longford Boys’ School, 
Feltham 


Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 


With the present-day increase of gardening in 
schools throughout the country, the authors 
have provided the necessary information to 
enable the subject to be carried on under 
modern conditions. Please write for prospectus. 


READY SHORTLY 


FOOD PRODUCTION IN THE 
SCHOOL GARDEN 
By JACK HARDY, N.D.Hort. 

For class use in Secondary Schools. 
Please write for prospectuses 
ALLMAN & SON, LTD. 

73 MINORIES, LONDON, E.C.3 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOOL FRENCH OR “FRENCH ” FRENCH? 


SIR,—It is always a pleasure to find a kindred spirit, 
and Mr. Grace’s letter in the September number of this 
Journal, with his proposed syllabus for Higher Certificate 
in Modern Languages, moved me to admiration. I threw 
my cap in the air and pirouetted gaily across the 
quadrangle to my own Sixth. And then . .. I wonder 
if Mr. Grace realizes what he is up against ? Does he 
realize that Abelard, for example, was persecuted for 
heresy, and that Ais sins and omissions were mild in 
comparison ? He should be grateful that he is living 
in twentieth century England and that all that is likely 
to happen is that he will be politely but firmly ignored. 

And that would be a great pity, for, though there is 
much in Mr. Grace’s scheme with which I cannot agree, 
there is more sound common-sense packed in a few words 
than I have read for some time. I give him full marks 
for his suggested literature paper of two or three set 
books which the candidate “should not be asked to 
criticize ’’, and I am in full agreement that the com- 
pulsory study of a carefully chosen French newspaper 
could to advantage replace the dry-as-dust history of 
French Institutions that is quite often required. No 
teacher of French, worth his salt, would ever neglect so 
vital an essential to French studies, and he needs no dull 
history to help him out. Can it be that the examining 
bodies have no confidence in us, or, worse still, that we 
have little confidence in ourselves? I hate to be disloyal, 
but I am daily convinced that teachers of French are 
more tied down to the study of ‘ French Lit.” than 
ever their colleagues on the English staff were the slaves 
of “ Eng. Lit.” 

I read in the October issue of The Journal of Education 
(page 646) a pointed reminder that it was high time the 
examinations in French for entry to Sandhurst and 
Woolwich were stiffened. It is, putting it mildly, a 
disgrace that French should not be compulsory for such 
examinations. It was not compulsory for entry to 
Sandhurst and Woolwich because the standard reached 
by candidates is so bad; and, if that is the case, then 
either the examination, or the teaching, or both, are at 
fault. The trouble is, our French teaching is far and 
away too bookish ; we swear by our favourite text-book, 
build syllabuses round it; and bow down in worship 
of the printed page. The clutter of text-books on the 
market bewilders me; but it can mean only one thing. 
And so it goes on. And Mr. Grace’s timely appeal against 
the hopelessly impossible position now holding needs the 
most careful and courageous consideration. 

I am afraid I do not much care for his suggestion of 
Version sous Dictée, nor of Thème sous Dictée. Dis- 
ciplined and careful thought must be given to the study 
of the intricacies of a language and this type of paper 
will not make for it. But it is the remark of a bold 
innovator ; much could come of it. His insistence on 
letter-writing puzzles me; but then, I must off-set 
against that the complaint of a business man who had 
to sack two highly trained girls, engaged primarily for 
their French qualifications, because they could not even 
with moderate speed let him have a sensible translation 
of a very ordinary business letter. Heigh ho! 

It is high time too we had a REAL COMPULSORY oral 
test. The School Certificate test as it stands is little 


more than a farce. And I still blush with shame at the 
thought of how I tricked the genial French professor, 
a specialist on Hugo, when, to his pained surpnse, 
I insisted on discussing Vigny’s Chatterton in my own 
Higher Certificate examination. How can a boy discuss 
a literary text without being smug, smarmy and hypo- 
critical ? On with Le Matin and Le Journal, then, if it 
means burn the text-books. Bring the spirit of the France 
of the French into the class-room. That is all Mr. Grace 
wants to do, and his suggested syllabus is a move in the 
right direction. 

Well, Mr. Grace, I have answered you fully because 
I have believed that no-one else will. All is NOT night 
with the teaching of French. Given space, I could draw 
rather a grim parallel between our own methods and 
those of the Dutch, for example ; they cannot afford to 
be bookish. When I dared to criticize the publishing of 
text-books recently in this Journal, the fraternity rose 
almost in a body and criticed me ; it cleared the air. 
Unless teachers react to your suggestions, then my worst 
fears will be justified. That is why I throw down the 
gauntlet so obviously. We must have a change closely 
akin at any rate to these suggestions and that change 
can only come from the teacher. Well? .. . Concrete 
criticism, please. I should like to think that your post- 
bag is full and that some association of agitators for 
reform is the outcome of this. You may write me down 
as your very willing helper and disciple. 


VERNON MALLINSON. 
Loughborough Grammar School. 


THE CELEBRATION METHOD 


S1r,—I am proud, as a once fanatical official, to have 
made, in Mr. Day Lewis, a convert (October number of 
this Journal) to the Celebrational method of presenting 
not only literature but also the principles of Democracy. 
As I am confident that the conversion has not been a 
direct or personal one, I am the more glad to notice that 
he has approached the dual question from exactly the 
same directions as I did a quarter of a century ago. 

The teaching of literature by class-room methods and 
as (to use Mr. Lewis’s phrase) a “ self-contained subject " 
is a ghastly failure. I emphasize the word “ class-room ”. 
It is the class-room and its long traditions of jog-trot 
pedestrian methods, suitable, to a large extent, for 
jog-trot, pedestrian, factual and executive subjects, but 
not for inspirational ones, that is at the root of the 
difficulty. Once we take these latter subjects very 
largely (not wholly) out of the class-room into the 
Assembly and organize (with periodically renewed 
co-operation and consultation) great Celebrations and 
(as Mr. Lewis says) Commemorations, we may succeed 
with the humanistic subjects in a way inconceivable 
at present. And we may, at the same time, really face 
up to the problem of the education of democracy. 

I was particularly struck (and I almost wept as I read 
it) by the fact that Mr. Lewis saw in the Empire Day 
Celebration something which, though sectarian in itself, 
had the possibilities of application to a wide field. 
God bless my poor soul! That is exactly what I have 
been saying for over twenty years, but all the embattled 
officialism of England could not see the point. 

A year ago I wrote a book called An Educational 
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Fatlure. But reading Mr. Day Lewis’s article, my 
sluggish pulses beat more quickly, my hopes revive, and 
I cannot but believe that, before long, our officials at 
the Board and in the localities, calling in the assistance 
of teachers and professors and of Mr. Day Lewis and 
myself, will be feverishly engaged in preparing for 
“ Education after Another War.” Hitler and Mussolini, 
as Mr. Lewis and I have pointed out, have been at work. 
Fas est et ab hoste doceri. 
F. H. HAYWARD. 
Nailsworth, Glos. 


YOUTH UNDER TRAINING 


S1r,—I was stationed for a few weeks with the Auxiliary 
Fire Service in a garage in London. Great efforts were 
made to obtain a radio set in the hope that this would 
break the monotony of an only too long day or evening. 
After a day or two, however, enthusiasm disappeared, 
as hardly anybody seemed to get satisfaction from the 
B.B.C. programme. My brigade consisted of fine 
fellows, even if a few were rather tough and rough chaps. 
It was a pleasant and fairly intelligent crowd (taxi- 
drivers, musicians, tailors, students, &c.). After a day 
or two our programme seemed to consist mainly of 
variety entertainment and jazz music, of which one or 
two seemed to be particularly fond, but which played 
on the nerves of the rest of us to such an extent that 
we often could not stand it any longer and had to quit. 
Many of us, and I think I speak for the majority, would 
have been only too pleased to listen an hour or so to 
something sensible without being in the least “ high- 
brow”. It surely would not be impossible to get 
eminent explorers, travellers, inventors, historians, in 
front of the microphone (people like Peter Fleming, 
or one of the boys who have just returned from the 
Schoolboys’ Expedition to Newfoundland). Why not 
read out, for instance, the Second Epilogue of Tolstoy’s 
War and Peace which could, by the way, have been 
written to-day? It seems to me a great mistake to 
underestimate the intelligence and the field of interest 
of the average man in the street ! He would be only too 
pleased to listen to something sensible. 

Wouldn’t co-operation between some of the activities 
of the B.B.C. and the Workers’ Educational Association 
and the City Institute be possible? The problem of 
entertaining the Home Defence forces seems to me to 
be an important one. It cannot be solved by giving 
individual star-performances, but by a well-planned and 
regular programme of entertainment. 

Perhaps it would be possible to circularize, for instance, 
all A.F.S. Stations saying that it was up to the respons- 
ible quarters not to forget the difficulties of large crowds 
of young people who do not know how to make the best 
of their leisure time. One could invite members of these 
services in the form of a questionnaire to state their 
own wishes. The A.F.S. is, of course, only one and a 
very small part of these services, but there seems reason 
to believe that the same problem applies to other 
quarters as well. 

FIREMAN 999. 

London. 


BOOKS AND THE B.B.C. 


Sir,—While fully appreciating the difficulties of the 
B.B.C. at the present time, three fifteen-minute talks 
and an occasional reference in more general talks seem 
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to be hardly an adequate allowance for books out of a 
fortnight’s broadcasting. 

Short stories and readings from literature are all very 
well, but what people want now is guidance as to what 
to read, suggestions and reminders and the names of 
books and authors. 

The Press of the country has responded magnificently 
to this demand. Let the spoken work now be used to 
reinforce the written word. 

This war is being fought to preserve some standards 
of culture and decency. English literature, old and new. 
represents the flower of this culture; it is to be hoped 
that the B.B.C. will help to remind our people of this fact, 


MAURICE MARSTON, 
Secretary, National Book Council. 


3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. 


[A number of letters are unavoidably held over.—ED.] 


PERSONAL NOTES 


We regret to announce the following deaths : 


Dr. JOHN CLARKE, the distinguished educationist. 
From 1898 until 1925 Dr. Clarke was Lecturer in 
Education at Aberdeen and at the Aberdeen Training 
Centre for Teachers. Later, on retiring from teaching, 
he served on the Educational Committee of the Aberdeen 
Town Council. He was the author of a number of books, 
including Short Studies in Education in Scotland, The 
School and Other Educators and The Spelling of the King’s 
English, and editor of Problems of National Education, 
by Twelve Scottish Educationists. 

Mr. I. A. CLARKE, younger son of Dr. Clarke. 
Clarke was a housemaster at Stowe. 

ProFessoR R. S. Troup, C.M.G., C.I.E., F.R.S., 
Professor of Forestry in the University of Oxford, and 
Director of the Imperial Forestry Institute from 1924 
to 1935. 

PROFESSOR S. FREUD, originator of the science of 
psycho-analysis. Prof. Freud was compelled to leave 
Austria following the German invasion, and spent the 
last year of his lifein London. Last year he was elected 
a Foreign Member of the Royal Society. He was 83 
years of age. 

PRoFESSOR G. R. Murray, Emeritus Professor of 
Medicine in the Victoria University, Manchester. 

MR. J. SINCLAIR, Headmaster of Fallin Public School, 
near Stirling. 

Mr. J. MoopiE, J.P., a prominent member of the 
teaching profession in Glasgow. 

ALDERMAN R. W. SWINNERTON, aged 91, first Chair- 
man of the Nuneaton Education Committee and Vice- 
Chairman of Warwickshire Education Committee. 

SIR JAMES LEISHMAN, for many years a member of 
the Edinburgh School Board, and originator of the 
system of Continuation Classes for which the city became 
famous. 

Mr. G. Boypb-SMITH, Chemistry and Physics Tutor 
of University Tutorial College. 

Mr. F. B. Simpson, M.P., for some years Chairman 
of the Education Committee of Leeds City Council. 

Mr. C. JOHNSTON, formerly Headmaster of the 
primary High School, Stirling, at 80 years of age. 

Major A. C. W. GEorGE, M.C., Supervisor of Physical 
Education for the County of Fife. 


Mr. 
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The following appointments are announced : 


Mr. A. J. RopGER, Chief Male Organizer of Physical 
Training in the County of Southampton, the County 
Borough of Bournemouth and the Boroughs of Aldershot, 
Gosport and Winchester, to be H.M. Inspector of Physical 
Training. 

Mr. L. P. E. WHITFIELD, Organizer of Physical 
Training to the West Sussex Authority, to succeed 
Mr. Rodger. 

PROFESSOR J. H. BURN to be a member of the General 
Council of Medical Education and Registration in the 
United Kingdom, in succession to Sir George Newman. 

Miss ANNIE BRADBURY to be Domestic Bursar at 
Balliol College, Oxford. 

Mr. J. Mackay THOMPSON, Senior Assistant Secretary 
in the Scottish Education Department, to be Acting 
Secretary in place of Sir James W. Peck, who has been 
appointed Chief Divisional Food Officer for Scotland. 

Mr. J. READE to be Principal Private Secretary to 
the President of the Board of Education. 

Mr. A. H. LINCOLN to be Private Secretary to the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education. 

Rev. H. LIvEsEy to be Warden of Connaught Hall, 
University College, Southampton, 

Mr. A. C. LANGHORNE, first assistant at Keighley 
School of Art and Crafts, to be Acting Principal in the 
absence of Lieut.-Col. E. H. Llewellyn on military 
service. 

Mr. E. A. BENIANS to be Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge, in succession to Professor 
H. R. Dean. 

Mr. W. TAYLOR to be Headmaster of Wigan Grammar 
School. 

Mr. H. THORNTON to be Principal of the Burnley 
Municipal School of Art 

Mr. R. V. TAYLOR, Headmaster of the Beckett Road 
Senior Boys’ School, to be Education Secretary at 
Doncaster, temporarily, in succession to Mr. G. R. H. 
Danby, who has resigned owing to ill-health. Mr. Danby 
will act in an advisory capacity. 


COLONEL JAMES Dawson has retired from the 
Directorship of Education for Aberdeen. 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE severed his connexion with The 
Journal of Education on September 1, 1939. In June of 
this year he completed his fifty-seventh year of asso- 
ciation with The Journal. This, we believe, is a record. 
He is living at Kew, where he was born seventy-one 
years ago. His father was Headmaster of the Queen’s 
School, which was rebuilt and renamed the King’s 
School when Edward VII came to the throne. He has 
many interests. He was President of the Poultry Club 
in IgIg and again in 1938. He was for many years 
a Fellow of the Linnean Society, and is still President 
of the British Society of Aviculture. He contributed 
several articles to The Journal, one on “ The Selection 
of Class-Books’’ and one, in January, 1938, on “ The 
Seventh Decade ” of The Journal. Two poems from his 
pen appeared many years ago in the Oxford Magazine. He 
served as publisher and advertising manager under four 
proprietors and five editors of The Journal, and main- 
tained the happiest relations with them and with the 
publishing firms. The Journal owes him a deep debt of 
gratitude, and we wish him many years of happy 
retirement. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


The winner of the September Competition is 

clos’’; proxime accessit “ Maginot ”. 

The winner of the August Competition was Francis 
G. Berthoud, 24 Bourg de Four, Geneva, Switzerland. 


“ Mal 


We classify the forty versions received as follows : 


Class I. Mal Eclos, Maginot, Twink, Echotier, J. E. M., 
Wehmut, Bubenberg, Zephyr, Abeille, 
Hesperus, Erica, Corydon, Mousmée, Tuia. 
Class II. Ex Or, G. E. M., Numéro, Memus, Super- 


annuated (2) Sunset, Yarborough, Super- 
annuated (1), Carth, Als Ob, Bésigue, 
Woodlea. 


Class III. Fidelis, N. B. P., Auburn, Nautilus, D. M.C., 
Silsden, J. H., Lee Anderson, Calvus, Omvx, 
Delobelle, W. M., Hiker, M.N.O.P. 


PASSAGE FROM ‘‘ CAROLINE, OU LE DÉPART Pour LEs 
ILES ’’’, BY FELIX DE CHAZOURNES. 


Une pénombre colorée par les vitraux baignait les fonts 
baptismaux. Elle se mit à genoux sur le banc du sonneur 
de cloches, coiffeur aussi a ses heures de loisir, comme si ce 
geste a cette heure étrange eût eu une énorme importance. 
Une corde se balangait a hauteur de son visage. 

—Mon Dieu, murmura-t-elle, ayez pitié de moi ! 

Il lui sembla qu’une cloche lointaine, extraordinairement 
lointaine, sonnait dans les hauteurs du clocher. 

Elle n’arrivait pas à trouver ses mots, et d’ailleurs que 
dire qu’il ne sût déjà, au Seigneur de toutes les choses qui 
vivent dans le monde? Elle voulait cependant faire 
davantage. 

—Mon Dieu ! répétait-elle, incapable de rassembler ses 
idées pour une prière. Mon Dieu! Vous pouvez tout. 
Vous êtes le Maître. Je Vous aime (elle voulait dire: 
Je l'aime). 

Elle ne savait pas prier. Sauver d’abord Michel de la 
mort. Toucher Dieu comme un roi au milieu de sa puissance. 
A ce prix, engager toute sa vie, son bonheur même. Elle 
ne savait plus si ces promesses étaient des prières. 

—Mon Dieu ! conservez-lui la vie, même au prix de la 
mienne. 

Dévorée par sa passion, elle ne songeait qu’au sacrifice, 
comme si sa prière eût dii comporter une rançon. 

—Dussé-je, moi-même, être malheureuse ! 

Dans l'église frafche comme une cave, baignée d’un fade 
parfum de bougie et de paille, la poussière réveillée par le 
soleil faisait paraftre la nef presque blanche. Un courant 
d’air du clocher balançait la corde grasse. Elle entendait 
vaguement comme dans un rêve les pas des chevaux, le 
roulement des chars, les ‘‘ au revoir ” joyeux des enfants. 
Une heure sonna, tomba comme une pierre dans l'église 
déserte. Elle se leva rassérénée. 


TRANSLATED BY MAL EcLos 


The font was steeped in partial shade tinged with colour 
from the stained-glass windows. She knelt down on the 
bench of the bell-ringer (also a hairdresser in his spare time), 
as if this gesture of hers, at so strange an hour, had been 
of tremendous consequence. A rope was swaying on a level 
with her face. 

“Oh God !” she murmured, “ have mercy on me!” 

It seemed to her that a distant bell, extraordinarily far 
away, was ringing in the heights of the bell-tower. 

She could not manage to find her words, and moreover, 
what could she say of which He, the Lord of every living 
thing in the world, was not already aware ? Yet she wanted 
to do more. 

“Oh God !” she kept repeating, unable to collect her 
thoughts for a prayer. ‘‘Oh God! Thou art all-powerful. 
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Thou art the Master. 
“ I love him.’’) 

She knew not how to pray. First, to rescue Michael from 
death. To touch the heart of God as of a king in the height 
of his power. At such a price as this, to pledge her whole 
life, her very happiness. She no longer knew whether these 
promises were prayers. 

“Oh God! Preserve his life even at the cost of my 
own.” 

Consumed by her passion, she was musing solely upon 
the sacrifice, as if her prayer must needs have entailed a 
ransom. 

“ Even though I were to be unhappy myself! ” 

In the church, cool as a wine-cellar, steeped in a mawkish 
scent of wax-candle and straw, the dust stirred up by the 
sun showed the nave almost white. A stream of air from 
the belfry was swaying the thick rope. She could hear 
vaguely, as in a dream, the steps of the horses, the rumbling 
of the wagons, the merry good-byes of the children. One 
o'clock struck with a thud as of a stone in the deserted 
church. She stood up, her equanimity restored. 


Without being a difficult passage, it had its difficulties, 
one of them, as “ G. E. M.” remarks, being the alterna- 
tives which kept offering themselves. Some translators 
were too literal: surely O God is much likelier for Mon 
Dieu than My God; and does one ever talk about a 
baptismal font? On the other hand we thought that in 
the context un courant d’air was better rendered literally, 
though normally it translates a draught. 


Most competitors were successful in maintaining the 
simple yet dignified tone of the original: there were 
one or two lapses into inappropriate colloquialisms, like 
anyway (“ Erica”), get at God (“ Mousmée’’, whose 
style was otherwise excellent). A rather unfortunate 
effect verging on bathos was produced by those who 
chose an unsuitable adverb in translating extraordinatre- 
ment lointaine, as in uncommonly distant (‘‘ Tula,’’) 
uncommonly far away (“ Fidelis’’), unusually distant 
(“ Sunset” and “ Auburn ”) remarkably distant 
(“ Hiker ’’). Strangely distant was probably the best 
choice. 

‘* Maginot ” submitted a translation generally accurate 
but lacking some of the good points in the version by 
“ Mal Eclos”’. The latter in particular managed the 
first sentence much better, and we liked his use of entail 
for comporter ; a word which many found troublesome. 
(‘ Twink ” said as if a ransom should have been tmplscit,— 
a good rendering. “ J. E. M.” also made use of imply.) 
“ Mal Eclos ” had one weak sentence: She was musing 
solely upon the sacrifice. She thought only of sacrifice is 
surely the meaning. ‘“‘ Twink”’ sticks too rigidly to 
was + present participle when translating Imperfects, 
thus producing a rather un-English effect at times. 
“ Echotier’s ”’ is a skilled hand, and we admired his device 
for rendering répétait, but he allowed himself liberties 
like the turret of the belfry, give him his life (for conservez- 
lui) and bribe for rançon. We also thought his “ Yea, 
Lord, even though I myself be undone was too Protestant- 
Biblical for a worshipper who—as Echotier himself 
notes—is shown to be Catholic by the fact that she 
addresses the Deity in the 2nd Person Plural ; Protestants 
say Tu. “ J. E. M.” had a few small blemishes, such as 
cold instead of cool for fraiche, faint for fade (stale), and 
cars for chars (carts or wagons; “ Twink ” hedged with 
vehicles and some even said carriages.) 

“ Wehmut ” spoilt a distinguished version by mis- 
reading révetllée as révéléé, and saying the dust in the 
revealing sunlight, which sounded very well but was not 


I love Thee.” (Her meaning was: 
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what the author said. Others who fell into the same 
error included ‘‘ Zephyr ’’, while we were suspicious of 
those who said made visible or shown up. Sound 
renderings were brought to life (“ Maginot ’’, “ Abeille ’’) 
and roused from sleep (‘‘ Ex Or.’’) “ Superannuated ”’ 
sent two versions, but the improvements in the second 
unfortunately did not touch two or three difficult 
phrases in which he had erred materially. “ Als Ob”’ 
omitted le roulement des chars, and wrote she knew not, 
either . . . for elle ne savait plus . . . mistaking plus 
for non plus. “ Bésigue’’ was one of a number who 
slipped up over cave and mistook it fora cavern. A worse 
case of absence-of-mind was the confusion of cloche with 
clock, of which several competitors in Class III were 
guilty. Other sentences, more difficult, which stumped 
a number of translators were que dire qu’il ne sût déjà 
and Dussé-je, moi-même, étre malheureuse. “ M.N.O.P.” 
asks about dussé-7é: it is the Imperfect Subjunctive of 
devoir, accented to make it pronounceable before Je, 
and its correct translation will be seen in the prize- 
winning version. 

We cannot criticize more individual versions, but 
here are one or two notes : 

Fonts. The unusual feature of more than one font 
(apparently) in one church might have sent more 
competitors to the dictionary, where they would have 
discovered that here is one of those words which are 
plural in one language and singular in another. 

Coiffeur aussi à ses heures de loisir. We (or the printers) 
have to apologize for the absence of an accent, which 
puzzled some and caused “‘G. E. M.” to wonder if the 
French had a proverb “ Barbers too have their leisure 
hours.” We left this phrase out of the marking. 

Voulatt dire. A few competitors did not remember 
that this expression is the usual equivalent of meant. 

Toucher may here be used in the physical sense or 
(more probably, we think) in the sense of to move the 
heart of. 

Grasse. Here simply thick, not necessarily greasy. 

Une heure sonna could mean an hour struck, but 
surely there can be no doubt that it was the stroke of 
one. Otherwise the very effective simile of the stone 
loses its point. 


“ Silsden ’’, à propos of the August Competition, asks 
why, if al + infinitive is equivalent to on + present 
participle and not to by, the prize-winner is allowed to 
translate “ all promediar” as “by the middle” and 
“all asomar” as “ by the beginning”, and “ escapes 
without reproof ”. 

The reason is that neither “ middle ” nor ““ beginning ” 
is a present participle and the prize-winner is not 
translating literally but paraphrasing. The literal 
translation of “ al promediar” would be on dividing 
inio two equal parts, and that of “al asomar ”, “ on 
peeping out” or “ on beginning to appear. Substitute 
“by dividing . . . ” and “ by peeping out .. . ” and 
you change the sense completely. But by + noun 
happens in each case to be an idiomatic equivalent of 
on + present participle. 


We have to thank “ Twink”, “ Superannuated ” 
and “ Bésigue ” for stamps in lieu of coupons and we 
are pleased to welcome our old friend “ Mousmée ” back 
to the fold. ‘‘ Calvus ” must have misunderstood us ; 
we do not actually require the name and address of the 
“ runner-up ’’ unless the sender of the leading version 
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is disqualified through having been a recent prize- 
winner. “Calvus” was not up to his usual standard 
this month but we were glad to have his kind letter and 
we think it very good work on his part that he should 
manage to compete at all with such seriously impaired 
sight. 

"Out distinguished reader and sometime competitor 
Mr. de V. Payen-Payne has written us an interesting 
letter pointing out that the German “ definitions ’’ we 
printed last month are not original. They are versions 
of some French triolets which were current after what 
we used to call the Great War. 


A prize of two guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation into English verse of the following lyric by 
Alfred de Musset. 


CHANSON DE FORTUNIO 


Si vous croyez que je vais dire 
Qui j'ose aimer, 

Je ne saurais, pour un empire, 
Vous la nommer. 


Nous allons chanter à la ronde, 
Si vous voulez, 

Que je l'adore et qu’elle est blonde 
Comme les blés. 
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Je fais ce que sa fantaisie 
Veut m’ordonner, 

Et je puis, s’il lui faut ma vie, 
La lui donner. 


Du mal qu’une amour ignorée 
Nous fait souffrir, 

J’en porte l'âme déchirée 
Jusqu’a mourir. 


Mais j’aime trop pour que je die 
Qui j’ose aimer, 

Et je veux mourir pour ma mie 
Sans la nommer. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month’s competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 685, must reach 
the office by the first post on Dec. I, 1939, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, 40 
Walton Crescent, Oxford. 


EMPIRE AND FOREIGN NEWS 


CONGRESS ON EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


By I. L. KANDEL, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D., Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 


HE Congress on Education for Democracy, which met 
in New York in the third week of August under the 
auspices of Teachers College, Columbia University, was 
held in an atmosphere charged with forebodings of the crisis 
which has again precipitated the world in war. Already 
M. Herriot and other delegates from France had cancelled 
their promises to participate ; Lord Eustace Percy attended 
for only one day, and the other British delegates remained 
for the three days of the Congress and departed immediately 
after it closed. It was, therefore, with a complete realization 
of what the Congress might mean for the whole world that 
each of the participants discussed the meaning of democracy. 
There was not a single speaker nor a single member in the 
audiences, which numbered thousands, who did not under- 
stand the challenge that was being met. The Congress was 
more than a meeting of American educators; in addition 
to distinguished leaders from Great Britain, there were 
representatives from Poland and Sweden. But what made 
the Congress more than a professional gathering of educators 
was the participation of representatives of a large number 
of lay organizations devoted to business, labour, agricultural, 
co-operative, service and other interests. The Congress was 
organized on the principle that the public “‘ has and should 
have in a democracy the final decision regarding the general 
policies of education, leaving matters of technical procedure 
to those who have professional training and competence ”. 
It was organized, in other words, to promote a complete 
interchange of ideas between educators and laymen on the 
question : “‘ What is the responsibility of education for the 
defence and advance of democracy ? ” 

The challenge to democracy is world-wide, but in the 
United States the challenge has been more serious than in 
Great Britain, partly because of the unrest which has been 
capitalized by certain groups now under investigation, and 
partly because of an absence of those strong social motives 
which have become incorporated in the British tradition. 


Although there has always been manifested in the United 
States a stronger faith in education, that education has on 
the whole not been directed to a common social purpose. 
While that faith has been one of the foundations on which 
democracy rests, training in the common ideals of democracy 
and preparation for intelligent citizenship in the light of 
these have not generally dominated educational practices. 
The dominant motive, the training of the intelligent 
individual, has too often taken democracy for granted. 
President Roosevelt, in a letter to Dean William F. Russell, 
Chairman of the Congress, put his finger on this weakness 
in American education: ‘‘ Every one knows,” he wrote, 
“that democracy cannot long stand unless its foundation 
is kept constantly reinforced through the processes of 
education. What is not so universally understood is that 
colleges and universities have a responsibility to imbue 
prospective teachers with a clear appreciation of the part 
they must play in this process. 

“ Education for democracy cannot merely be taken for 
granted. What goes on in the schools every hour of the 
day, on the playground and in the class-room, whether 
reflecting methods of control by the teacher, or opportunities 
for self-expression by the pupils, must be checked against 
the fact that the children are growing up to live in a 
democracy. That the schools make worthy citizens is the 
most important responsibility placed upon them.” 

The same note was struck in the opening paragraphs of 
an address by Earl Baldwin of Bewdley on ‘‘ The Ideals of 
Democracy ’’: “ There is one thing,” said Earl Baldwin, 
‘“ our peoples—yours and mine—have in common: freedom 
is the air we breathe, freedom is in our blood and bones— 
the independence of the human spirit. But we are so used 
to it that if we ever think of it at all, we think it has dropped 
into our laps like manna from the skies. . . . The truth 
is that the vast majority of our peoples have forgotten that 
this freedom was bought with a great price; that it was 
obtained by the struggles of generations of those who went 
before us, by mental wrestlings, by endurance of persecution, 
by successive failures and triumphs; and we have entered 
into their labours, the labours of men far better than 
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Ourselves. And if we realize this, how can we imagine that 
what has been won at such a price can be maintained 
without effort and at no cost for ourselves ? Can the lamp 
by the light of which our ancestors trod their upward path 
still show us the way unless we keep it trimmed and bright 
when it is handed to us? ” 


That this lamp must be kept alight for the world by 
Anglo-Saxon countries was stressed in a message sent to 
the Congress by M. Edouard Herriot: ‘ The crisis from 
which the world is now suffering is obviously moral more 
than economic. The dictators have killed in their countries 
the spirit of freedom, the idea of human dignity. The whole 
philosophy of action must be transformed. We shall succeed 
in doing so only if the Anglo-Saxon countries, overcoming 
certain possibly legitimate prejudices, will put their 
experience at the service of nations, like ours, which have 
conceived democracy according to a notion more theoretical 
than practical. Before democracy can progress, it must be 
able to preserve its traditional position.” 

Thus from three different points of view was stressed the 
statement made by Dean Russell in the first address of the 
Congress, following an address of welcome by President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, that “ The danger is that our 
teachers, through carelessness or neglect, may permit our 
children to leave school ignorant of the character of 
democracy, unable to answer its critics, and without 
resolution to cherish, defend or advance it”, for “ The 
defence against a bad idea is a better idea; the defence 
against a half truth is a truth; the defence against 
propaganda is education; and it is in education that 
democracies must place their trust ”. 

This, then, was the theme of the Congress—that eternal 
education is the price of democracy. But understanding 
of the ideals of democracy, it was admitted by all speakers, 
is not enough; that understanding must be founded in a 
strong moral and spiritual purpose. Each speaker in his 
own way emphasized the definition of democracy by Earl 
Baldwin that “it is a recognition of the dignity of man 
and of his individuality and that dignity and individuality 
are his as a child of God ”. This, indeed, was a new note 
in American discussions of the meaning of democracy and 
citizenship. So important was the recognition of religion 
as a foundation of democracy that two sessions were devoted 
to the theme ‘ The Contribution of Religion to Education 
for Democracy ”, in the discussion of which representative 
Jews, Protestants and Catholics participated ; it was also 
the theme of one of the sixteen closed seminars to which 
reference will be made later, while another suggested that 
one of the problems to be further considered is ‘‘ How to 
provide more adequately for the religious education of 
youth ”. And, finally, it was the theme of the address by 
Lord Eustace Percy, who said that “the democratic 
philosophy of government presupposes personal religion, 
and is meaningless without that presupposition. For the 
purpose of my present argument, the religion may be 
anything you please, so long as it sets standards of personal 
conduct which are as valid for an Englishman in a Chinese 
village as for an American in his own home town.” That 
this theme should have been given the attention that it 
did receive does not, I believe, mean that the American 
tradition of secular education will be abandoned, but it does 
mean that more must be done than has been done in public 
education to stress moral and spiritual values, and that 
more must be done through other channels to provide for 
religious instruction which will emphasize the brotherhood 
of man and what that means for social and community 
life. 

No better summary of the discussions can be given than 
that presented by Dr. Charles A. Beard, who at the first 
session listed ‘‘ six enduring elements now intertwined under 
the prevalent conception of democracy: popular govern- 
ment within a span of time, efficiency in function, sustaining 
economy, civil liberty, appropriate education and the spirit 
of humanity and enlightenment which lifts men and women 
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above the beasts of the field and confers upon them moral 
rights and social duties ”. 

The Congress was not convened, however, merely to 
discuss education for democracy. The important problem 
is what action to take to give reality to its deliberations. 
To this end sixteen seminars, closed and limited in member- 
ship, and conducted by a member of the staff of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, were organized to deliberate 
and report on as many different phases of democracy. Each 
seminar consisted of professional and lay representatives. 
The topics discussed by the seminars were as follows: (1) 
What is democracy ? (2) Influences changing democracy. 
(3) Education for citizenship. (4) Education for economic 
life. (5) Education for personal relationships. (6) Adapta- 
tion of education to individual differences. (7) Freedom 
in teaching. (8) Freedom of teachers in civil life. (9) 
Education and government. (10) Education and minorities. 
(11) Education by non-scholastic agencies. (12) Study of 
foreign school systems. (13) Adaptation to population 
changes. (14) Ethical and religious education. (15) 
Democracy of culture. (16) What shall be done ? 

The reports of the seminars were presented at a combined 
meeting and summaries of the reports were read at the 
closing session. For future action the report of the last 
seminar on ‘‘ What shall be done ? ” is perhaps of the 
greatest immediate interest. The seminar recommended 
(a) that local and State lay conferences on educational 
policy be encouraged ; (b) that a manual be prepared for 
the guidance of such conference ; and (c) that Dean Russell 
appoint a continuation committee to consider the results 
of the Congress, to prepare specific plans for further activities, 
to collect the crucial problems of American democracy and 
to get adequate information about them. 

And now democracy faces its real crisis: it 1s no longer, 
if it ever was, an academic issue. Never was the challenge 
as great as it is to-day. If the Congress has done nothing 
else but to show the community of sentiment between 
leaders in Great Britain and the United States on the very 
foundations upon which humanity must rest, it will not 
have been in vain. M. Herriot’s message indicated deep 
insight when he stated that the burden must be assumed 
by the Anglo-Saxon countries, for the history of the 
development of liberal institutions, of democracy and of 
the recognition of the worth of the individual is the history 
of these countries. And it is for that reason that on the 
question of education for democracy I for one am ready 
to subscribe to Dr. Fred Clarke’s statement: “I am 
inclined to think that, so far as education can provide a 
safeguard against the dangers that acute adversity might 
bring, it is to be found not in high-power ‘ democratic ’ 
propaganda, but in well-conceived and well-executed 
schemes of teaching modern history.” 


SCHOOL CAMPS—II 


Almost every school in the towns of Bulgaria, whether 
it is a Grade School or a High School, 
has a definite place somewhere on the 
shore of the Black Sea or in the moun- 
tainous districts where the pupils of that school camp during 
the summer vacation. Generally the buildings belong to 
the schools themselves, but if they do not have their own 
buildings they hire them. Very often the school buildings 
of a mountainous town may serve as a summer residence 
for pupils who are living far from mountains. At places 
where certain schools have not their own summer resorts 
they organize a camp, as they carry all the equipment 
necessary for proper camping. These camps are organized 
by different schools for their own pupils, who are sent in 
two or three groups in succession, each group spending 
twenty-five days in camp. Every pupil who wishes to join 
such a group for summer camp pays a small fee. In every 
group there are children who are provided for gratuitously. 
These cannot afford the fee, but are intelligent pupils. The 
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camp life is a very happy one. Excursions are organized 
every day, exercises in the open air, national dances, music 
and, if they are camping near the sea-shore, they bathe 
every day at a regular hour. The programme of recreation 
is Carried out under the supervision of one or more teachers 
who camp together with their pupils. Camp life is organized 
mostly for the pupils of the towns; the farmers’ children 
do not need camps, as they have to spend most of their 
time in the open air helping their parents during the busy 
time of the summer. In order to satisfy the farmers’ 
children by giving them an opportunity of seeing something 
new, and at the same time to familiarize them with the 
different parts of their own country, excursions are organized 
for one or several days. Similar excursions with an educa- 
tional object are also organized by the High Schools of the 
country twice a year. 
D. SOYANAFF. 


Camps are organized and controlled by the body called 
Straja Tarii (National Guard). This is 
a State organization which looks after the 
patriotic education of young people from 
7 to 21 years of age. Here is the text of the law on this 
subject, Art. 29: “ No one may organize a camp or colony 
of any kind, no matter under what appelation, without the 
express approval of the command of Straja Tarii.” This 
body exercises control and superintendence over all camps 
and colonies in the country, and has power to suppress 
those which do not come into line with the conditions of 
organization and functioning laid down by it. Excepted 
from this approval are camps and colonies created by the 
Ministry of National Defence, the Ministry for Air and the 
Navy, as well as those created by the Social Service 
Department. Art. 30 says: ‘‘ Each camp or colony shall 
have a commandant appointed by the Straja Tarii.” 
Art. 31: “ Education Committees and Local Authorities 
are obliged to subsidize and to assure the functioning of 
the camps and colonies organized by Straja Tarii for the 
young people of their district.” Straja Tarii is under the 
patronage of King Carol, who is the ‘‘ Grand Strajar’’. 
It has a purely national character, and has just taken the 
place of the Boy Scouts, as the latter organization ‘‘ had 
rather an international character ”’. 


Rumania. 


I. A. A. M. 


It is stated that “this summer 150,000 of Moscow’s 
school-children have spent a month’s 
holiday at the children’s holiday camps, 
and about another 10,000 stayed at 
sanatoria in the Crimea, the Caucasus and other places. 
The children are accompanied to the camps by physical 
culture and sports instructors and teachers of natural 
history and geography, who take the children for rambles 
or to visit the collective and State farms of the vicinity. 
In charge of each camp is a physician who supervises the 
diet of the children and sees that they engage in rational 
and healthful recreation ’’. 

One “ Pioneer ’’ camp outside Moscow takes 1,200 boys 
and girls aged 8 to 16 in three batches of about 400 each. 
They are from schools attached to the huge “ Stalin ” 
automobile plant in the suburbs of the city. The “ camp ”’ 
consists of a double row of wooden chalets, with electrically- 
lit bedrooms for girls upstairs and boys downstairs, very 
pleasantly situated in pinewoods. It was started in 1936 
with large funds, supplied partly by the Trade Unions: 
parents may pay about £1 a month for one child, but there 
is a sliding scale, and some pay nothing; orphans and 
children needing special treatment are provided for out of 
school contributions. The camp commandant is a man of 
about 25, and there are male and female group leaders 
picked from the Komsomol (Young Communist) Movement, 
the Pioneers being the “ preparatory school” for the 
Komsomol. Four meals a day are served by professional 
cooks in a dining hut: most of the Pioneers’ time is avail- 
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able for many kinds of educational activities, including 
music and drama with professional coaches; for sport, 
especially volley-ball; and for excursions combined with a 
certain amount of regional study, parties sometimes going 
far enough afield to bivouac for the night. There is a 
semi-military style about the parading and marching, but 
it is at the same time free and easy. In winter this camp 
is to become a school for children from the city whose health 
demands an open-air life. There are said to be 350 such 
camps round Moscow — the present population of the city 
is about 4,000,000. 

For children remaining in Moscow “ various recreational 
facilities will be provided at the Pioneer Houses, the 
children’s parks and other institutions for children. Well- 
equipped playgrounds have been opened in many of the 
parks, where children will receive free luncheons. Similar 
playgrounds have been organized in the courtyards of 1,058 
apartment houses. Here performances will be given by 
travelling puppet theatres.” 

D. SHILLAN. 


In view of the fact that the fifty school camps to be laid 
out and equipped for the Government 
by the National Camps Organization, 
at great cost, are apparently to be per- 
manent, fitted for winter as well as summer occupation, 
with accommodation for some 18,000 children with more 
to follow, it may be of use to consider two such ventures in 
America. All the more so as these two camps in operation 
are more than self-supporting. Both Camp Legion, 380 
acres in extent, and Willow Run Farm, with its small 
hydro-electric workshop, are in Detroit, on the property 
and under the direction of Henry Ford. They feed, house 
and provide work respectively for sixty-seven and sixty-four 
boys of the “ derelict ’’ type, between 16 and 17 years old. 
These boys are mostly lodged in camp hutments, fend for 
themselves and so far as possible administer the enterprise, 
with the minimum of adult supervision. They grow all 
kinds of vegetables and fruit, run bee and poultry farms and 
turn out in their workshops woodwork and machinery parts. 
The boys are paid wages of two dollars a day with a share 
of profits, free quarters, tuition and rations. Last year 
Camp Lion marketed many tons of cereals, potatoes, other 
vegetables and fruit and made a net profit of over £1,200. 
A chief point is that the camps are run all the year round, 
the boys receive schooling, are trained physically under 
healthful conditions and on leaving are immediately 
absorbed by agriculture and industry, because, largely 
under self-government, their training has been mental, 
administrative and commercial. 


U.S.A. 


G. CADOGAN ROTHERY. 


Stamp Collecting in Greece as a Means of Education. 
—Greece, famous tor its beautifully engraved postage 
stamps so often featuring the classic deities, has authorized 
the Minister of Communications, corresponding to the 
British Postmaster-General, to give as prizes, one thousand 
sets of postage stamps, now in use in Greece, to schoolboys 
who are members of the National Association of Youth. 
This organization resembles the Boy Scout Movement, but 
is sponsored by the Greek Government, to arouse patriotic 
fervour and citizenship in the minds of the youth of Hellas 


America’s New Postage Stamp.—The United States 
announces the impending issue of a postage stamp com- 
memorating the introduction of printing in America, three 
centuries ago. The design will illustrate the first printing 
press brought to America—in 1639 by Stephen Daye, an 
Englishman, who set it up at Harvard, Boston. Below the 
picture is inscribed “Stephen Daye Press”, and across 
the stamp’s top, is “ 300th Anniversary of Printing in 
Colonial America ’’, and the dates 1639 and 1939. 
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TOPICS AND EVENTS 


The Schools in War-Time.—The Board of Education 
have recognized the need of giving special guidance on the 
problems that the war has brought about in the schools. 
Accordingly a series of useful memoranda has been initiated. 
No. 1 deals with food production and gives simple instruc- 
tions about the methods of utilizing spare land, the pre- 
paration of the soil and the planting of crops. No. 2 deals 
with precautions against epidemics: the mixing of town 
and country children in reception areas renders special 
precautions necessary. No. 3, ‘Canteen Meals for School 
Children ’, is intended to help people who are faced with the 
problem of organizing central canteens for children. When 
numbers in a private house are too great for a housewife to 
deal with economically and easily, it is obviously better in 
every way to try and organize some kind of central canteen. 
Such arrangements will ensure the children are well fed day 
by day and relieve the householder of responsibility for the 
mid-day meal, allowing him to have some of his meals in 
private and enjoy his own home for part of the day. 
Most children like fried fish and chips, sausages, suet 
puddings, fruit, gravy, fried bread, jam tarts, &c., and 
dislike green vegetables, soups, fat, rhubarb, salads, cooked 
cheese, &c. One of the first problems is to find a way of 
helping children to get accustomed to eating some food 
from both lists, and the eating of unfamiliar foods is to be 
encouraged. The memorandum recommends certain 
essential foods and stresses the importance of variety in a 
child’s diet. To make the children like their food their 
favourite flavouring should be considered (i.e. chocolate, 
raspberry, orange, &c.). If people get too limited in their 
tastes and can eat only food which is strongly flavoured 
they lose the power of digesting normal and simple food. 
The pamphlet contains practical hints on cooking, storage 
and equipment, and notes on the planning of meals and 
some recipes with the quantities required for groups of 
fifty children. No. 4 deals with the use of museums and 
emphasizes that museums can be of considerable assistance 
in educating evacuated children, through co-operation with 
teachers and administrators. The pamphlets are published 
by H.M. Stationery Office. 


Free Meals for Necessitous Children.—The Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Education, in reply to a 
question, said that, generally speaking, adequate provision 
is being made to supply free meals to necessitous children in 
neutral and reception areas. In evacuation areas, feeding 
centres may be re-opened if steps are taken to limit the 
number of children assembled at any one time and to 
provide suitable A.R.P. protection. The Board of Education 
have followed up this statement by issuing a circular to local 
education authorities requesting that they shall be informed 
as soon as possible as to the position of feeding centres in 
the various areas. 


A.R.P. in Schools.—Formal approval for the purposes of 
grant is given by the Board of Education to expenditure 
proposed to be incurred by local education authorities on 
air-raid precautions in schools. The estimated cost of such 
precautions up to September 30, 1939, was £1,552,062 for 
elementary schools, and £193,900 for secondary schools. 


Art Exhibition at Oxford.—An exhibition of oil 
paintings by some fifty living British artists, will be held 
during November, December and January in the Weldon 
Gallery of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, under the 
auspices of the University and Ashmolean authorities, and 
with the generous support of the Contemporary Art Society. 
The purpose of the exhibition, which is being organized by 
a committee under the chairmanship of Sir Muirhead Bone, 
is primarily to promote contemporary art, and to assist 


younger artists. The pictures will be on sale, and the 
whole proceeds will go to the artists. A catalogue will be 
sold for the benefit of the Red Cross Fund. 


Billeting Allowances and Payments.—Payment to 
householders under the Government evacuation scheme in 
respect of unaccompanied children who had attained the age 
of 16 years has been increased to ros. 6d. a week in all cases. 
In future parents will be required to pay a full charge of gs. 
if they can afford to do so, but any parent paying 6s. a week 
will discharge his legal obligation, and no question will be 
raised of his ability to pay more. Those who cannot pay 
6s. will be asked to pay a smaller amount appropriate to 
their financial resources. There will be a right of appeal, 
and the scheme applies only in respect of school children for 
whom lodging, food and medical attendance are furnished. 


Further Evacuation.—The Ministry of Health have 
authorized arrangements for the evacuation of 35,000 more 
school children from the evacuating areas in England. 
These children were registered by their parents when, after 
completion of the planned evacuation scheme in September, 
the Government decided to afford a further oppor- 
tunity for evacuation of unaccompanied children. The 
new movement will not take place in one stage. As billets 
become ready and transport is arranged, parties of school 
children will be dispatched according to arrangements 
made between the individual evacuating area and the 
individual receiving area, under the general direction of the 
Ministry of Health and their regional staffs. All children 
will be medically inspected. The general objective will be 
to link up the children with their school units which moved 
out on September rst. Of the 35,000 children to be moved, 
8,000 will go from the London County Council area, 1,100 
from Croydon, 6,500 from Lancashire, 4,500 from Yorkshire, 
1,500 from Cheshire, 1,000 from Northumberland, 1,300 
from Durham County, 3,700 from Birmingham, Smethwick 
and Coventry, and 1,800 from Portsmouth, Southampton 
and Gosport. 


Courses for Teachers.—The Board of Education 
announce the cancellation of all courses for serving teachers 
arranged for the autumn term, and the impossibility in 
present circumstances of arranging any short courses for 
teachers for 1940. 


Civil Service Posts.—Open competitions for Civil 
Service appointments are suspended until further notice, 
and applications for employment in Government Depart- 
ments should be made at the nearest Employment Exchange. 
No application will be entertained from any person under 18. 


Books for Evacuated Children—The London and 
Home Counties Branch of the Library Association has 
prepared a scheme for the transfer of children’s books from 
evacuation to receiving areas. The scheme provides that 
libraries in evacuation areas should notify the Library 
Association of the number of children’s books available for 
loan to a receiving area, and put these books aside, packed 
ready to be sent. Libraries in receiving areas would then 
apply to the Library Association at Chaucer House, London, 
W.C. 1, when requiring books. According to figures avail- 
able, it would seem that 400 books would be obtainable for 
every 1,000 evacuees, and it is suggested that applications 
from the librarian for loan of books should be made on the 
basis of these figures. The Library Association would then 
get into touch with the librarian of the nearest evacuation 
area who had approximately the number of books required 
and arrange for their dispatch. On receipt of the books 
librarians would allocate them to their central and branch 
libraries. As staffing will probably be a difficult problem 
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for many receiving libraries, evacuation authorities which 
are able to spare members of their staff would be asked to 
send them with the books. These assistants would still 
remain in the service of the evacuation authority, but would 
work under the direction of the librarian of the receiving 
area. 


Lectures at the Institut Frangals—Four lectures 
remain to be delivered of the series of ten arranged by the 
Institut Français under the general title “The Present 
Situation of our Civilization ’’. The lecturer is Professor 
Denis Saurat, of King’s College, London. Each lecture 
will be given twice, on Wednesdays in English and on 
Fridays in French. They will be held at the Institut 
Frangais, Queensberry Place, London, S.W. 7, and start at 
5 p.m. On November 1 and 3 the subject will be ‘‘ Germany 
and the League ”; on November 8 and Io, “ France and 
the League’’; on Nov. 15 and 17, “ England and the 
League ”, and on November 22 and 24, the concluding 
lecture on ‘‘ The Conception of the United States of 
Europe ’’. Admission is free, without ticket. On Tuesday, 
November 28, at 6 p.m., Professor Saurat will give a lecture 
in English on “ Psychical Phenomena and the Christian 
Religion ”. The Very Rev. W. R. Matthews, Dean of 

St. Paul’s, will be in the chair. 


Postponement of School Building—The difficulty 
of obtaining materials and labour for new school buildings 
is pointed out by the Board of Education in a circular to 
local education authorities. They ask that proposals for 
new public elementary schools, or for alterations or addi- 
tions to existing ones, if they cannot be avoided or reduced, 
should be deferred for at least six months, but plans may be 
prepared in consultation with the Board up to the point at 
which the authority would ordinarily invite tenders. 
Proposals already submitted should, where work has not 
yet been begun, be reconsidered, and, if regarded as really 
urgent, resubmitted to the Board after a similar period. 
Proposals for new secondary schools, or the extension or 
alteration of existing ones, will be considered only inthe 
most exceptional circumstances. In the case of proposed 
new technical schools, the decisive consideration is the 
facilities they would offer for training members of the 
fighting forces and of workers engaged in industries neces- 
sary for the prosecution of the war. If works are well in 
hand, especially in reception areas, the Board would make 
every effort to facilitate their progress. 


Evacuation of British School Children.—An interest- 
ing war-time idea has been hit upon by Miss Sarah Marquis 
of New York, who for many years has conducted a summer 
tour to Europe for Americans, and has now turned her 
attention to the ‘‘ temporary ’’ evacuation of English 
school children, aged from 14 to 18, to the United States. 
Acting for three long-established American schools, Miss 
Marquis is due to arrive in London about the third week in 
October in the s.s. Washington and to return with the 
children in the s.s. Manhattan early in November. Pending 
her arrival, the United States Lines, 7 Haymarket, S.W. 1, 
is handling inquiries. The three schools participating in 
the scheme are the Tome School for Boys, one of the ten 
highest-ranking boys’ schools in the United States; the 
King Smith Studio School, Washington, D.C., where girls 
can study music, art, drama, dancing, languages and 
literature ; and the Knox School for Girls at Cooperstown, 
New York. The schools offer a special “ International 
Friendship ” rate to pupils from this side, and also arrange 
for their hospitality during the holidays, either at the 
school or with specially chosen families. 


Cambridge School Certificate-—The Cambridge Local 
Examinations Syndicate announce that the usual arrange- 
ments are being made for the School Certificate Examination 
in December, 1939. 
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The Institute of Socilology—The Field Stucies 
Department of the Institute of Sociology (Le Play House) 
has removed from its London headquarters at 35 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1, to Albert Road, Malvern. All the Civic 
and Regional Survey collections, maps, records and Le 
Play House Press publications are now at that address. 
The Field Studies Department can now offer from its new 
centre at Great Malvern: (1) Lectures and demonstrations 
of the Survey Method. (2) Consultations, either by inter- 
view or correspondence, with help and advice, to those 
wishing to initiate local survey work. (3) Personal help in 
drawing up courses for schools on Local Survey lines. 
Where it is felt useful one or two demonstration lessons 
could be given to get the course going, and contact could be 
maintained. (4) Le Play House Press publications of special 
value for educational surveys. (5) Survey training courses 
—week-end or vacation periods—to be arranged from time 
to time as war-time conditions permit. All inquiries should 
be addressed to the Hon. Organizer of Field Studies, 
Institute of Sociology, Le Play House, Albert Road, 
Malvern. 


Marine Charts.—The Hydrographic Department of the 
Admiralty have for sale, at 4d. each, a stock of cancelled 
marine charts of the British Islands waters and foreign 
waters. Though not sufficiently up to date for navigation, 
the charts are suitable and useful for instructional purposes. 
Head teachers of schools requiring further information 
on the subject should write direct to The Superintendent. 
Sales Branch, Hydrographic Department, 60 Vine Street, 
London, E.C. 3. 


War-Time Drama Service.—The great need for creative 
work, recreation and education in the evacuated and 
reception areas has led Citizen House, Bath, to place at the 
disposal of all schools and social organizations throughout 
the period of the war, the complete library of plays and 
dramatized literature (containing every classic and modem 
play), also the famous wardrobe of period and historical 
costumes with complete sets of costumes, properties and 
accessories for all Shakespearean, historical and period 
plays. Costumes are available for an entire week from 
2s. 6d. per costume, to cover the cost of cleaning and 
fitting, or in hampers containing sets of costumes, from 
tos. 6d., according to period and number. Stage curtains. 
scenery, lighting equipment, will also be on loan. Arrange- 
ments can also be made to lend sets of plays for dramatic 
readings and play productions. Citizen House was the 
first Little Theatre in this country founded before the Great 
War, and open free throughout hostilities, then as now, to 
all members of His Majesty’s Forces. During the past 
twenty-five years, Citizen House has become the great 
national storehouse of dramatic art, and its permanent 
exhibition includes many priceless dramatic treasures. 
For all particulars apply to the Hon. Secretary, Citizen 
House, Bath, enclosing stamped addressed envelope. 


‘Keep to the Left.’—We welcome the publicity given 
to the proposal that pedestrians should obey the pavement 
rule. The Minister of Transport has appealed for this 
to be done and the proposal has been endorsed by many 
bodies, including the National ‘‘ Safety First ’’ Association 
and Pedestrians’ Association. Walking on the left. if 
generally observed, will obviate those collisions between 
pedestrians themselves which are becoming a feature of the 
new conditions, but most important of all it means that the 
pedestrians are facing traffic, and a danger seen is always a 
danger reduced. The Association is anxious that all its 
members will do all they can to persuade people to obey 
this injunction, remembering that, where there is no foot- 
path, it is necessary to walk on the right of the road to keep 
approaching traffic in view. 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE FATE OF H. G. WELLS 
By A. C. F. BEALES, King’s College, London 


“THE Ark of Man is foundering, and in the heavy list 

forward Mr. Wells has gone overboard. His 
Fate of Homo Sapiens is a noisy protestation of complete 
despair. This, for those of us who learnt so long ago 
to love him as Mr. Polly, is a personal disaster. But 
the reason seems to be that he learned his life-saving 
exercises at the Science and Art Department in South 
Kensington, and there only. An additional course in 
spiritual exercises at Brompton Oratory (so near—only 
round the corner) might have saved him. By the time 
he eventually came into open controversy with 
Christianity it was Mr. Belloc that met him: with an 
overdose of bellicosity and perhaps too little insight 
into the Wellsian background, which (see the Intro- 
duction to this book) had long made him a most unlikely 
convert. ‘‘ How did we see the world in ’88?”’ asks 
Mr. Wells. “Time had opened out for us, and the 
Creation, the Fall of Man and the Flood, those simple 
fundamentals of the Judaeo-Christian mythology, had 
vanished. For ever. Instead I saw a limitless universe 
throughout which the stars and nebulae were scattering 
like dust, and I saw life ascending, as it seemed, from 
nothingness toward the stars ”. And to-day—‘‘I find 
a certain defeatism has invaded my mind in the course 
of the past year. I anticipate very little happiness in 
the residue of my life ”. 

Hitherto, Mr. Wells’ sociological writings have been 
at least stimulating. He always emerged from encounters 
fresh and reinforced. And there is, indeed, much in this 
book which, though he has said it all before, is a true 
diagnosis of the sociological mess mankind is in to-day. 
The main thesis centres on what he wrote in World Brain 
in 1938. ‘‘Man’s conquest of nature may prove a 
sterile conquest. His reproduction is falling off, and his 
behaviour traditions and controls, and more particularly 
the war tradition, are producing the most devastating 
tragedies among his communities. The effect of the 
increase of power has been to exaggerate the impact of 
the war drive monstrously. One may compare the 
human species to-day to a steamship that has long sailed 
the seas with engines roughly adequate to its needs, 
until some malign influence has suddenly gone down 
into the engine-room and, without any consultation 
with the ship’s officers, amplified the power of the 
engines a thousandfold. Now they are flying loose out 
of control, lashing the ship to pieces, and threatening 
to sink it altogether. The captain upon the bridge gives 
impotent orders; the engineers dodge the pounding 
shafts and the escaping, searching, scalding steam ” 
(p. 46). There are many passages as vivid as this. He 
takes us through a survey of man as a cerebral animal, 
behaving in accordance with “an adaptive mental 
superstructure ” imposed upon his natural dispositions, 
and with a freedom of action that amounts to hardly 
more than “ a narrow choice between prescribed things ’’. 


The war system of to-day he ascribes once more to 
“a necessity forced upon the human community by 
biological success through the production of a surplus of 
young males’’, leading, through history (Mr. Wells 
calls it ecology), to a social indifference toward racial, 
national and international suicide. His sections on the 
League of Nations, and the extreme unlikelihood of a 
sensible peace after the present war, are a sorry contrast 
to the hopes he could still express in The Commonsense 
of World Peace in 1929. What he still insists on, amid 
scorn for Mr. Streit’s Union Now, is the imperative need 
for “ peace, collectivism and incessant new enterprise ”. 

In the chapter in which he takes himself as “ sample of 
a generation ” Mr. Wells confesses to a share of credit 
for man’s advances and of blame for his shortcomings. 
But the air of false modesty about the whole thing is 
more than a trifle repellent. When he passes from 
diagnosis to treatment, the potion is as follows : 

“Clear and definite proposals for a worldwide recon- 
struction of what we call higher education. What I 
call the permanent World Encyclopaedia is projected 
as a permanent institution, a mighty super-university, 
holding together, utilizing and dominating all the 
teaching and research organizations at present in 
existence,” together with his now notorious scheme 
“ for an adequate modern education.”’ 

It is in the light of this panacea that he surveys, in 
the last half of the book, all the “ existing forces ” 
from which alone such a regeneration could be expected. 
In terms of his three themes (Change of Scale, Youth 
Pressure, World Brain) he has a fling at Judaism, 
Christianity, the British Empire, democracy, Shintoism, 
China, and the national survival-value of the United 
States and Soviet Russia. 

No good will come from Judaism, for the Jews offer 
“ not simply the defensive conspiracy of a nice harmless 
people anxious to keep up their dear, quaint old customs 

. it is an aggressive and vindictive conspiracy ”’, 
particularly since the survival of mankind needs a 
reconstruction of man’s whole idea-system, and the 
Jews reveal on the contrary “an idea-system that 
resists and evades reconstruction very obstinately ”. 
Against this may be set Miss Madeleine Kent’s recent 
compliment to the Jews—“ Is it not your greatest contri- 
bution to civilization that you have shown us man is 
capable of two loyalties—loyalty to your own culture 
within another nation ? ” 

The British Oligarchy is likewise bankrupt. Manipul- 
able elections and a proprietary press, undemocratic 
trade unions and a politically apathetic public, a falling 
standard of learning, lack of any aim beyond self- 
preservation, a retrospective melancholia that made us 
send Magna Carta to the New York World’s Fair of 
To-morrow, these disqualifications rule Britain out. 
Turn then to Japan—and find that the rapidity and 
completeness of Japanese westernization are a one-way 
process likely to crash in China ; while in China herself 
the New Life Force will slacken as soon as external 
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threats are met and beaten. Russia and the United 
States come off best. Both have a bold outlook and 
limitless resources. But “‘ both Roosevelt and Stalin 
were attempting to produce a huge, modern, scientifically 
organized, socialist state, the one out of a warning crisis 
and the other out of a chaos, and the lack of a brain 
organization to give that state consciousness and 
coherence ” leaves Mr. Wells still despairing. 


We come finally to Christianity. Here Mr. Wells is 
on form. His Chapters 13 and 14 are more scurrilous 
than ever were Haeckel and Draper. The following is 
typical of thirty pages: “ The Virgin became a divine 
queen, very beautiful and adorable. St. Ignatius Loyola, 
contemptuous of the earthly attractions he had found 
unsatisfactory, vowed himself her Knight and believed 
there was a mutual devotion . . . It became necessary 
to sublimate the Virgin, the Attractive Queen of Heaven. 
She had to be made ‘ sinless’ and born without ‘ sin’. 
So the theologians excogitated a ‘ sinless’ begetting for 
her. It is difficult to tell these things without a touch 
of derision. The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
emerged from their meditations. It was mainly a 
Spanish product, and there is a monument to the 
Immaculate Conception outside the Alcazar in Seville. 
It is perfectly decent ...’’ And on the historical 
side the following may stand without comment: 
“ You will, for example, find the sternest condemnation 
of socialism—no Catholic can bea socialist—and then you 
will find that the author of the completest forecast of 
communism, commissars and all that, Thomas More, 
has been canonized as a saint’’. All of. this, moreover, 
on Mr. Wells’ own terms. Without a vestige of inquiry 
after credentials he accepts Mr. William Teeling (‘‘ I do 
not know who Mr. William Teeling is’’) as a fair 
representative of present-day Catholic thought. It may 
not be unfair to pillory the actions of Christians: 
indeed, Christian historians know of far more Christian 
enormities than Mr. Wells does. But Christianity ought 
to be assessed on at least grounds of reason. 

Was it unreasonable to expect of one who calls 
. himself a man of science that his treatment would be 
objective and dispassionate? (His title-page promised 
an ‘‘unemotional statement ’’). On matters philo- 
sophical the very authors and sources he quotes reveal 
that he can never have made any effort whatever to 
understand religion. And this, in a man of science, is 
the sin against the light. ‘‘ The utmost the man of 
science says to the religious dogmatist ’’, says Mr. Wells, 
“is ‘In view of this and that, your general statement 
is unsound’ ’’. But this utmost is far too much: as 
the greatest scientists have always known, and as a 
deeply religious Darwin taught the lesser ones. Thomas 
Huxley once spent a single evening on the works of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and found no need for more 
extensive study of the matters therein raised. Huxley 
was Mr. Wells’ teacher. 

The sheer bankruptcy of Mr. Wells as a social reformer 
stares out from every line of his written remedy. His 
message is crystallized in two short passages. ‘‘ There 
exist already scattered about the world all the knowledge 
and imaginative material required to turn the whole world 
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into one incessantly progressive and happily interested 
world community. All that is needed is to assemble that 
scattered knowledge and these constructive ideas in an 
effective form. The world cannot go on, a hydra-headed 
confusion of sovereignties; it has to concentrate its 
direction in a World Brain ”. Above all, ‘‘ the man of 
the new world order, if ever it is to be attained, must 
learn to go right on without leaders, just as he must 
learn to go right on without God” (pp. 238, 264). 
Here we have it straight—the logical terminus of that 
dreadful half-truth he once coined, and congratulates 
himself upon again in this book, that the outlook for 
mankind is “ a race between education and catastrophe ”. 

Our trouble is not that we have too little education. 
We have as a matter of fact too much—of the wrong 
kind: too much that is merely education ; just as, in 
the sphere of international politics, we have settlements 
that are (as Mr. Wells knows) merely economic and 
political. Scientific knowledge, by itself, is no criterion 
of action ; and action is no criterion of right. But as 
to the source of any revitalized spiritual and moral 
canons in public life, Mr. Wells has nothing to offer 
beyond his Encyclopaedia. Failing a spiritual basis, 
what indeed did he or we expect but this mad shambles 
and the collapse of homo sapiens in a universal Battle 
of the Dead Eel? Mr. Wells can find the answer to his 
pessimism in Rosalind Murray’s study of The Good 
Pagan’s Fatlure, that appeared earlier this year. ‘‘ Our 
case is not that because the good Pagan civilization has 
now failed it is therefore rightly finished, but rather 
that, in the whole manner of its failing, the falsity of its 
elements is revealed. We say that, taking the empirical 
position, upon the basis of our Christian values (supposing 
them for the moment to be true), the present develop- 
ment and downfall of Pagan culture is what we should 
have predicted must happen, sooner or later. What 
has happened is quite in accordance with expectation 
from our point of view, but not from the good Pagan's ; 
on our calculation the sum has worked out correctly ; 
on his, the result is bewildering and unlooked for.” 
So much for an over-emphasis on material well-being 
and social reform merely. 

It is hard to imagine how the materialist can get any 
but a cynic’s satisfaction out of The Fate of Homo 
Sapiens. Its subject is a dead-end of a human family 
that has bartered its humanity for the partial, dangerous 
benefit of science-merely-applied. The others of us who 
read it, and who find with dismay that Kipps has given 
up the race, and that Mr. Britling has after all ceased 
to see it through, may well say (and very literally) 
‘“‘ There, but for the grace of God, go I ”. 


The Fate of Homo Sapiens : an unemotional Statement of the 
Things that are happening to him now, and of the immediate 
Possibilities confronting him. By H. G. Wells. (7s. 6d. net. Secker 
& Warburg) 


“ Man’s deepest need is to discover something, some 
being or power, some force or tendency, which is moulding 
the destinies of the world—something not himself, 
greater than himself, with which he yet feels that he can 
harmonize his nature, in which he can repose his doubts, 
through faith in which he can achieve confidence and 
hope.”’ JULIAN HUXLEY. 
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A NEW TREND IN LATIN TEXT-BOOKS 


By F. KINCHIN SMITH, University of London Institute of 
Education 
PUBLISHERS are responding nobly to the statement 
in the Spens Report that “Latin should be so 
taught that something definite is gained long before the 
University stage’’. A spate of books for every stage 
pours from the press, revealing the new orientation of 
Latin teaching that has been given much impetus in the 
last three years by “ Latin for To-day ”. The mechanical 
learning of grammar before it is seen functioning in a 
live text, the artificial application of formulae in the 
premature ‘doing ” of sentences, the whole “ tradi- 
tional method of teaching Latin” which the Report 
describes as ‘‘ fundamentally wrong ’’, has little place in 
recent text-books. Many teachers, however, will welcome 
the swing back to a middle course between the old- 
fashioned grammar-grind and the modern vogue for 
interesting the child at any cost. This is apparent in 
two beginners’ books.» * Neither of these has enough 
dialogue, but an interesting attempt to provide this 
“ for the first stage of Latin ” is made in a Latin play? 
based on the ‘‘ Mostellaria ”, with a carefully selected 
vocabulary, and grammatical forms and syntactical 
usages explained as they arise in the text. 

The Romans did not write for children, and the 
difficulty, in days when Latin rarely gets an adequate 
time-allowance, of the transition from synthetic to 
genuine Latin is known to every teacher ; but there is 
a growing feeling that, if a four-year course is to be 
worth while for the pupils who give up Latin at the end 
of it, they must somehow read more Latin literature 
than twenty-five chapters of Caesar and 500 lines of 
Ovid or Vergil. Pupils must be introduced to the best 
of Latin literature as far as they can assimilate it. One 
difficulty of compiling a book of extracts, that is not a 
collection of “ snippets ”, arises from the fact that 
Roman life is best studied in the Empire, but Roman 
literature in the Republic. Three new selections* ^ ° 
attempt to solve this problem, and in different ways to 
supply something of the background of Roman life— 
very necessary when Roman History is rarely taken in 
the School Certificate and, therefore, seldom taught 
before it. At present a boy or girl can get a credit in 
the School Certificate without knowing what the Romans 
did when they were not fighting, or what we owe to 
them, but this lamentable state will not be that of pupils 
who read any of these books. 
-` Roma gives, in a series of short extracts (possibly too 
short for some teachers, but as much as most classes in 

1New Latin Course. By E. C. MARCHANT and G. WATSON. 
(38. Bell.) 

2The Approach to Latin. By J. Paterson and E. G. Mac- 
NAUGHTON. First Year. (4s. Oliver & Boyd.) 

3 Latinum. By C. E. Ropinson. (2s 6d. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

4 Roma : a Reader for the Second Stage of Latin. 
ROBINSON and P. G. HUNTER. (2s. 6d. 
Press.) 

* Pax et Imperium : a Middle-School Latin Reader. 
by J. M. CoBBaN. (2s. 6d. Methuen.) 

sA New Latin Reader. Edited by H. W. F. FRANKLIN and 
J. A. G. BRUCE. (3s. 6d. Longmans.) 


By C. E. 
Cambridge University 


Compiled 
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their second year of Latin can tackle in a period) the 
sweep of Roman history from Helen to Hadrian, 
preceded by a masterly historical outline in six pages. 
The book is attractively produced (with new words in 


: dark type), and conforms to a scheme of grammatical 


sequence and prose composition. If the narrow 
specialization necessitated by two “‘ set books ” has to 
follow, this rapid survey will give the pupil a wider 
understanding of the Romans, and the teacher a chance 
to teach history through the Latin. The vocabulary 
given at the foot of the page, frequently with English 
derivatives, as well as at the end of the book, should 
facilitate rapid reading in class. The illustration of a 
street and triumphal arch in Timgad (p. 50) is a model 
of what illustrations should be and rarely are. It is a 
blemish that the authors of the extracts are not named, 
and it is not clear on what principle the quantities are 
marked on some words in the text (none are marked in 
the vocabulary) and omitted on others. £.g. in piece 
26 (a) we find ‘‘ Cato”, “ éloquentiam” and “ octō- 
gensimo”’, but “laboris”’, “ vina”, “mores” and 
‘“ feminarum ”. The book contains a skeleton of 
grammar, and sentences for translation into Latin based 
on the extracts. 

Pax et Imperium is more difficult and is intended for 
the third year. It gives a better picture of Roman life 
than of history. The notes contain useful introductions 
to authors, but the book would be improved by a 
historical outline. The illustrations are poor. 

A New Latin Reader, intended for the fourth year, 
should encourage the taking of unseens instead of set 
books. It is arranged under such titles as Legends, 
Famous Men, Life in Rome, Epitaphs and Epigrams. 
The extracts range from Pliny’s “ Haunted House ” to 
Martial’s “ Lines on a clumsy barber ’’, and there is a 
freshness in the notes, e.g. on “* Doctor Fell ”, ‘‘ Shaving 
at Rome ” and “ Epigrams from the Week-End Book ”. 
The book would be improved by a time-chart and an 
introductory sketch of the many Roman writers that are 
presented. 

The large majority who take “‘ set books ” will welcome 
the Alpha Classics,’ a series of texts for the fourth year, 
with notes emphasizing subject-matter rather than 
syntax, and “the new knowledge which modern 
discoveries have produced ” ; also illustrative plates 
with explanatory notes. Space permits a mention of 
only a few of the volumes. R. W. Moore’s Aeneid ITI (e) 
contains some valuable pages on stress and quantity in 
reading Vergil. A minor criticism—though much is said 
about the Greek towns in Sicily, no mention is made of the 
strange anachronism of their existence in Aeneas’ day. 
H. Nash-Williams’ Horace on Himself (h) makes a new 
approach to Horace in the form of extracts interspersed 

mA Caesar’s Invasions of Britain (Gallic War, Book 4, ch. 20— 

5, ch. ot Edited by Dr. R. C. CARRINGTON. (b) Cicero’s 
peeches for M. Marcellus and Q. Ligarius. Edited by J. PATERSON. 

a Euripides’ Hecuba. Edited by F. W. Snes (d) Livy, Book 5. 
Edited by J. E. PicxsTone. (e) Vergil’s Aeneid, Book 3: the 
Wanderings of Aeneas. Edited by R. . Moore. G) ie Vergil’s 
Aeneid, Book 9. Edited by BERTHA TILLY. enophon’s 
Anabasis, Book 2. Edited by R. E. a (h) Horace 
on Himself. Edited by A. H. NasH-WILLIAMs. (The Alpha 


Classics, edited by R. C. CARRINGTON. Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
2s. each. No. 3, 2s. 6d. Bell.) 
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with introductory commentary illustrating his life and 
character. If all Horace cannot be read, why not read 
the most interesting portions and some of the best odes 
instead of one single ‘“‘ book’’? It is encouraging to 
find two Greek texts (c) (g) in the series. There is a crying 
need for new school editions of Greek plays, the aim of 
which is “‘ to assist the reader in the appreciation of 
plays as drama ”. 

Agrippina—a story of Imperial Rome® is a praise- 
worthy attempt to simplify (by the omission of difficult 
words and phrases) easy portions of Tacitus’ Annals XI 
to XIV as a “ Third Year Reader’’. We want more 
courage of this kind. Another publisher announces The 
Roman World Series of selections from Latin writers 
interwoven with commentary on life and background, 
of which the first volume’ introduces an author too 
seldom read in schools. 

If the 14-year-olds are to be given as wide and deep 
a knowledge as possible of Roman civilization through 
Latin, they must be introduced to more post-Augustan 
literature. If teachers are to create, in the modern boy 
and girl, a lasting interest in the Romans, it will not be 
in the way they got their empire, so much as in the way 
they lost it. Not in the interminable civil wars and 
revolting plebeians, but in the life of the citizen of an 
empire which maintained peace in the Mediterranean 
for a longer time than it has known peace since. Not 
in the Rome of “ fasces”’, triumphs, and a thousand 
crucifixions along the Appian Way, but in the Rome 
where a Jew could travel without a passport across 
Europe. Not in consuls, dictators and “ latifundia ”', 
but in the Age of the Antonines, and Roman Britain. 
And we must give them Greece through Rome, and the 
influence that enabled Pliny to live a scholar’s life, 
because, poor things, they no longer learn to read the 
Odyssey. Since, of boys and girls who learn Latin, less 
than 8 per cent learn Greek, a four-year Latin course 
for the other 92 per cent is hard to justify, unless they 
learn also something of the civilization which the 
Romans had the wisdom to absorb and the greatness to 
transmit, and which has at least as important a message 
for the modern world. 

® Agrippina—a story of Imperial Rome. By J. B. E. GARSTANG. 

ll & Sons. 1s. 9d 


® Pliny : Selections from the Letters. Edited by C. E. ROBINSON. 
(2s. Hopkinson.) 
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Ruskin the Painter and His Works at Bembridge 
By J. H. WHITEHOUSE. (16s. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

In these days of mass production, and of mass repro- 
duction of pictures, it is refreshing to find a school which 
possesses its own large collection of original pictures. 
Edward Alleyn was instrumental in founding the first 
public picture gallery in this country at Dulwich, and any 
one who has worked in the schools of the Founder must 
have experienced the great joy and satisfaction of being 
able to make frequent contact with the mind of the artist 
through his works within one’s home walls. Fortunate is 
the school which possesses its own collection of original 
pictures. Useful though they are for purposes of reference 
or reminder, the best reproductions cannot be compared 
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with the experience of first-hand contact with original works 
of art. 

With the title “ Ruskin the Painter,” J. H. Whitehouse 
publishes a catalogue of 345 original Ruskin drawings. 
These drawings form part of the Bembridge School Collec- 
tion of pictures which includes works by old and modern 
masters. The drawings illustrated show Ruskin’s zest for 
life and nature which extended from the majestic lines of 
mountain peaks and rocks and quartz, from the glory of 
skies to the forms of birds, flowers and leaves. They also 
show Ruskin as the champion of the arts, thorough, enthu- 
siastic, and sincere, in his pursuit of the spirit of truth and 
of beauty. 

In quotations which Mr. Whitehouse has chosen we see 
Ruskin as prophet and true socialist in his desire to preserve 
the beauties of nature and the amenities of fine buildings 
for all to appreciate and share. They also show his desire 
for the encouragement of original art in schools and among 
the people. A real international appreciation and under- 
standing, too, is thereby fostered. 

Bembridge presented some of Ruskin’s drawings to the 
Italian nation and they were placed in the Capitoline 
Museum in Rome. Another was presented to the Pope 
and is now in the Vatican Collection. The hope expressed 
in so doing was to make known to the Italian people the 
beauty of Ruskin’s work and its influence in promoting the 
love of Italy on the part of English people. 

Drawing is a natural means of expression and is a gift 
inherent in every child. A child draws long before it can 
read or write. No one more than Ruskin enjoyed and 
appreciated the variety of forms and the pattern in nature, 
but he was no copyist content to copy nature. Like any 
other artist (child or adult) he selected something from nature 
which moved him deeply and expressed this spiritual side 
in his drawings. This process of selection is a culmination of 
many experiences, conscious and unconscious, made through 
all the senses, and according to the extent and variety 
of our experiences so will our creative expressions vary. 

A young child confronted by some of Ruskin’s drawings 
might be bewildered, the average older one would 
be impressed by the amazing accuracy evidenced in the 
drawings. Not realizing how relative a quality accuracy 
can be, he would probably feel that that kind of drawing 
was for ever beyond him. A mature draughtsman on the 
other hand would fully appreciate them. The pictures of 
some of the nineteenth-century and contemporary artists 
make an instant appeal to children largely because of their 
directness and, compared with older masters, the simplicity 
of their technique. 

Ruskin had amazing power and energy for making 
accurate studies and records of details of any subject which 
interested him in his many travels. He seems to have 
possessed this power to an unusual degree from a very 
early age, as evidenced in the map of Scotland (reproduced) 
made at the age of 9. These sensitive drawings have con- 
siderable beauty and express considerable power for inter- 
pretation and appreciation rather than the vision of the 
creative artist. 


First Steps in Machine Drawing and Design 
By L. A. JOHNSON. (1s. 6d. Pitt’s Popular Publica- 
tions.) 

The beginner who studies this book carefully will be 
well equipped for further work on the subject. Part II, 
“ Materials of Construction ”, is of very special interest. 
It contains a wonderful amount of information, in a very 
limited space, about various metals. It also contains articles 
on Electric Furnaces, Alloys and Welding. 
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Biography 
l Married a German 
By MADELEINE KENT. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Many books have been published recently about Nazi 
Germany. We do not hesitate to say that none of them 
is more important than this to students of modern history 
— and, in these days, we all are, or should be, that. More- 
over, unlike some of its predecessors, it is not only pro- 
foundly interesting, but also admirably written. It is the 
story of an Englishwoman who lost her nationality by 
marrying a German, and, after humiliation, persecution and 
torturing anxiety, tempered by the kindness and generosity 
of some good friends, eventually returned to England with 
her husband. ‘‘ And you, madam, were British,” remarked 
the Immigration Officer at Dover. ‘‘ Yes, I am British,” 
she replied. The book is as exciting as a novel. It consists 
of four sections, (1) 1931, (2) 1932, (3) 1933, (4) 1934-6, 
and, when the reader comes to the last page—and no reader 
who begins it will leave it unfinished, he will feel that at 
last he understands the mystery which has brought about 
the subjugation of a great nation to Hitler, that undis- 
tinguished corporal in the World War, whose favourite 
author is Karl May and whose favourite drama is “ The 
Merry Widow ”. Moreover, it makes clear the fact that 
Nazism is, in essence, a revival of an ancient cult, and that 
in Germany the two barbarisms, Nazi Germany and the 
Germany of the Dark Ages, flourish side by side. It is 
said that 11,500 copies of this book have been sold in three 
months. We could wish that the book should receive as 
wide publicity as Mein Kampf ! 

Mary Queen of Scots 
By M. P. WILLCocks. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Here is another book upon the perennially fascinating 
mystery of Mary Queen of Scots, and one which really 
throws new light upon that most romantic and most 
unfortunate character. The author’s theory of the doctored 
Casket Letters is both ingenious and attractive. The 
interpretation of the Kirk o’ Fields tragedy, however, upon 
which that theory rests, though equally ingenious, is not 
wholly convincing. It is often forgotten that of Mary’s life 
of forty-five years, she spent only six in Scotland, and no 
less than nineteen as the prisoner of Queen Elizabeth ; and 
the author is right in giving more prominence to these 
nineteen years than is given in most other biographies. 
Some interesting details, too, hitherto unpublished, are given 
about Bothwell’s deserted wife, Anna Trondss6n. The book 
is attractively written, and the final scene of Fotheringay 
is admirably told. It contains, also, some excellent illustra- 
tions, including portraits of the chief characters concerned. 
The plan of Kirk o’ Fields, as drawn the morning after 
Darnley’s murder, is most interesting and instructive. There 
is a useful short bibliography. 

Marshal Foch 
By C. Faris. (“ O.M. ” Series.) (5s. net. Blackie.) 

Three-fourths of this interesting volume resolves itself 
into a history of the great struggle on the Western front 
of the world war from 1914 to 1918. This section, however, 
is preceded by a most valuable sketch of the early career 
of the notable man who achieved the final victory, and also 
a careful analysis of the military principles of which he was 
an exponent. 

Oliver Cromwell 
By C. V. WEpDGwoop. 
Duckworth.) 

. A sympathetic and well-proportioned miniature biography. 


New Edition. (7s. 6d. net. 


(Great Lives.) (2s. net. 
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Education 


The Next Step in Canadian Education : an Account 
of the Larger Unit of School Administration 
By B. A. FLETCHER. (Studies of the Institute of 
Public Affairs at Dalhousie University.) (8s. 6d. net. 
Toronto: Macmillan.) i 

Canada, with a population less than a third of England 
and Wales, is a land of nine provinces, each of which has a 
separate and independent department of education. During 
recent years educational leaders throughout the Dominion 
have been concerned to modernize curricula and improve 
the training of teachers. Mr. Fletcher, until lately Professor 
of Education in Dalhousie University, considers that these 
efforts will not be fully successful unless more money is 
forthcoming and administrative machinery is completely 
recast. To secure the necessary finance, he recommends the 
shifting of the major portion of the burden of support from 
real estate to other forms of wealth. In the administrative 
plan of each province he finds a gap between the provincial 
department and the small units of local administration. 
This gap he would fill by the creation of a county or city 
education authority. 

While the study has special reference to Nova Scotia, 
much of the evidence and many of the suggestions are 
drawn from experiments and inquiries which have been 
conducted in other provinces, notably in British Columbia, 
Alberta and Quebec, and from the experience of Scotland 
and certain states of the American Union. His statement 
that Nova Scotia, with a population no greater than a fairly 
large English county, has 1,750 school boards managed by 
5,000 officials, reveals the peculiar nature of the adminis- 
trative problem. 
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Life in the Nursery School 
By LILLIAN DE Lissa. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

The author’s purpose in writing this book is set out in 
the Foreword in the following words—‘ This book is 
intended to help young teachers and students to understand 
the growjng child and his problems. It aspires to be a 
guide to their work, in Nursery Schools and Classes, of 
fostering development and helping each child to educate 
himself as he spontaneously tries to do”’. 

The author’s intention is very ably carried out and the 
book is one which will inspire trust, because it speaks with 
the voice of experience. Those for whom the book is 
written will understand what it says and their interest will 
be sustained throughout. 

The development of the pre-school child is considered 
from a number of important aspects and the reader is 
introduced to the views of specialists on each aspect in 
such a way as to engage the desire to read the authorities 
themselves. 

The chapter on speech is important as it gives full 
recognition to the part speech plays in the child’s “ intel- 
lectual growth and social adjustment ’’. 

The religious instinct in children is simply and sympa- 
thetically handled, as also the value of the observation of 
nature in helping to satisfy a child’s feeling of worship. 

Strangely enough, the delicate response of a child’s spirit 
to the arts finds no place. 

Much useful practical information is given through the 
description of nursery life in school and garden, and the 
various types of play-material by means of which the child 
unconsciously educates himself, gradually reaching the 
stage when “ concentration deepens, the span of attention 
lengthens and the child is at work’’. The book finishes 
with a short historical survey of pre-school education in 
Great Britain and other lands. 

Further, the author impresses on the teacher the necessity 
for careful, sympathetic and skilled observation of children 
and in an Appendix gives a useful scheme for directing 
observation in the right channels. 

The illustrations of children at their occupations are 
happily chosen. 


English 
The March of Literature : from Confucius to Modern 
Times 
By Dr. Forp Mapox Forp. (16s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This book is an amazing and a fascinating study. Very 
few who begin it will be able to put it down until they 
have come to the end of the 850 pages of which it consists. 
The task of reviewing it adequately is almost impossible. 
The reviewer frankly admits that he is not familiar even 
with the names of some of the writers to whom Mr. Ford 
refers, and that with others he has only the slightest 
acquaintance. There must be few people who would not 
be compelled to make the same admission. 

The first effect of the book upon the mind of the reader 
must be to awaken admiration for the catholicity of 
Mr. Ford’s mind and the depth of his literary erudition. 
Did we realize his greatness while he was still alive ? He 
traces the march of literature from Confucius to Miss Dorothy 
Richardson. His judgments are always interesting, often 
provoking and sometimes amazing. He is extreme in his 
likes and dislikes. Don Quichote is “ʻa masterpiece of 
ill-taste ”. ‘‘ Scott will always be a historic figure, and, 
that being so, some few people from time to time will look 
at his verses and a few will be found to praise him ”. He 
has a great affection for Ezra Pound, Mrs. Gaskell, Trollope 
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and Miss Dorothy Richardson. Horace is an “ exquisite 
poet ’’. Tennyson writes with “ insupportable want of skill 
in the construction of sentences, the choice of words and the 
perpetual amplification of images ”. (Incidentally, we wish 
that the author would not use such words as “ constata- 
tion ” and ‘‘ candidacy ” !) Ibsen is “ hardly a literary 
figure at all”. Tom Jones is “one of the most immoral 
books ever written ’’. ‘‘ Without Boswell, Johnson for us 
to-day would shine like a sun in the heavens, whilst Addison 
sat forgotten in coffee-houses ”. As a novelist, Dickens “* is 
excruciatingly bad’’. Jane Austen “ stands alone—with 
Christina Rosetti—as being the one consummate artist that 
the nineteenth century produced . . . we must go back to 
Chaucer before you will find her spiritual counterpart ”’. 
(We all love Jane Austen, but even her warmest admirers 
may boggle a little at this!) One can “ hardly be a proper 
man ” unless he is familiar with the Old Testament, 
Plutarch’s Lives, the Morte d’Arthur—and the works of 
Chateaubriand and Gibbon. Donne is the “ supremely 
great figure who completes the gamut of English literature ’’. 
Dostoevsky “‘is the greatest single influence on the world 
of to-day ’’. What admirable essay-subjects for an advanced 
class in literature! None of these statements, perhaps, is 
wholly true : but then, none is wholly false! By the way, 
“ euphemism ” (p. 450) is confused with ‘‘euphuism.”’ 

The reader who approaches this book under the impression 
that it is an unbiassed history of literature will be gravely 
disappointed. It is not so much a history of literature as a 
bit of literature itself. Mr. Ford in his opening chapter 
defends literature as ‘‘ the quality of humanity .. . the 
quality that communicates, between man and men, the 
secret of human hearts and the story of our vicissitudes ”’. 
The reader who approaches this book in that spirit will be 
richly rewarded. 


The Concise Oxford Dictionary of English Literature 
(6s. net. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

This work, which is edited by Mr. John Mulgan, bears 
the same relation to the Ozford Companion to English 
Literature as the Concise Oxford Dictionary bears to the 
Oxford English Dictionary. It contains brief accounts of 
authors of importance (including some modern writers, 
both English and American), of their works and of the 
chief characters in their novels or plays. There are short 
articles on such subjects as The Novel, The Theatre, 
Newspapers, The History of the English Language, and 
explanations of many theological or historical references in 
English literature. There are, also, notes on the meaning 
of such words or phrases as “‘ entelechy ’’, “ palindrome ”’, 
“ ignoratio elenchi ’’, ‘‘ Kentish fire ’’; and the pronuncia- 
tion of difficult words is given. One example will show the 
scope of the work. Page 184 contains notes on the following : 
John Forster, Forsyte Saga, Sir John Fortescue, Hon. Sir 
John Fortescue, The Hungry Forties, The Roaring Forties, 
The Fortnightly Review, The Fortunate Isles, The Fortunate 
Mistress, Fortunatus’s Purse, Mr. Reginald Fortune, The 
Fortunes of Nigel, The Forty Thieves, Forty Years on, The 
Forty-Five, The Two Foscari, Count Fosco, The Fosse Way, 
Anthony Foster, Miss Fotheringay, Foul Play, Robert 
Foulis. The book will be invaluable to all students—or 
solvers of crosswords—who need a handy work of reference 
and have not easy access to the ‘‘ Companion ”. 

The English Essay 
Edited by A. J. MERSON. (2s. 9d. Harrap.) 

Fifty essays, the work of nine representative writers from 
Bacon to R. L. Stevenson, are included in this anthology. 
A few explanatory notes have been added, and exercises 
on each of the essayists. (Continued on page 724) 
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OXFORD PAMPHLETS 
ON WORLD AFFAIRS 


In bright coloured covers, 3 d. net each 


Four new Pamphlets, making the total up to 20, will be published on 
November 9. The titles in the series are: 


1. The Prospects of Civilization, by Sir ALFRED ZIMMERN. 10. The Danubian Basin, by C. A. MACARTNBY. 
2. The British Empire, by H. V. Hopson. 11. Tbe Dual Policy, by Sir ARTHUR SALTER, M.P. 
3. Herr Hitler’s Self-Disclosure in * Mein Kampf’, by 12. Encirclement, by J. L. BRIERLY. 

R. C. K. Ensor. 13. The Refugee Question, by Sir Jonn Hore Smpson. 
4- Economic Self-Safficiency, by A. G. B. Fister. 14. The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk and Germany's Eastern 
5. © Race’ in Europe, by Jurian Hux ey. Policy, by J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 
6. The Fourteen Points and the Treaty of Versailles, by 15. Czechoslovakia, by R. Brey. 

G. M. GaTHorne-Harby. 16. Propaganda in International Politics, by E. H. Carr. 


7. Colonies and Raw Materials, by H. D. HENDERSON. 


E: ; 17. The Blockade, 1914-1919, by W. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
8. ‘ Living Space’ and Population Problems, by R. R. 

ae e a ee terres 18. National Socialism and Christianity, by N. MicKLem. 
9. Turkey, Greece, and the Eastern Mediterranean, by 19. Can Germany Stand the Strain? by L. P. THomMPson. 

G. F. Hupson. 20. Whọ Hitler Is, by R. C. K. Ensor. 


Each Pamphlet concentrates on a single topic, and is the considered statement of a distinguished 
scholar who is a recognized authority on his subject. The great virtue of these little books is that 
they stick to the facts. They do not suggest remedies, or indulge in speculation, or go in for special 
pleading. For this reason they have done much more than meet the momentary needs of an 
intensely interested public. They have been a real informative and educative force, and are in fact 
being increasingly used as instruments for the teaching of current affairs in the upper forms of 
secondary schools. They are just the thing for discussion groups and Sixth Forms ; they should 
provide useful material for debates and short talks. 


Further volumes, several of which are due for publication in November, include: Geography 
of the War. Fifteen maps, with descriptive text, by members of the Geography Department at 
Oxford; The Sinews of War, by GEOFFREY CROWTHER; The Nazi Conception of Law, by J. WALTER 
Jones; Nagi Education, by D. MacLacuLan; British Imperialism, by R. COUPLAND. 


The books may be seen at all booksellers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Geography 
I. The World 
By T. PickLeEs. (4s. 6d. Dent.) 
2. The Nations To-day : a Physical, Industrial and Com- 
mercial Geography 
By L. O. PacKkarp, C. P. SINNoTT and B. OVERTON. 
(10s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Two world geographies are to hand, one English and one 
American. A comparison is interesting. Even the titles 
are significant. One is The World, the other The Nations 
To-day. 

One is severely academic, the other has more than a 
touch of the good fellowship that does not cost anything ; 
we almost expect to hear the author call us by our Christian 
names ; rather inclined to uplift too, “ It is a story of victory 
for man as a result of indomitable courage, prudent fore- 
sight, inventive genius, and everlasting persistence.” 

The preface to the one says, ‘‘ The object of this text-book 
is to provide a survey of the world such as is needed for the 
“General World Geography ’ of the various School Certifi- 
cate Examinations ”—and we know what that means. The 
preface to the other tells us that The Nations To-day deals 
ptimarily with man as an individual and as a member of 
society in a common environment for which nature sets the 
stage ; it calls itself a physical, industrial and commercial 
geography, but, in fact, is almost entirely industrial and 
commercial. 

No one would read the one if he had not to “ get it up ” 
for an examination. Do boys and girls have to remember 
all in this book in order to ‘“‘pass’’? If they do they had 
better take Latin. The other is readable in spots. 

In the one, a few excellent pictures are scattered through 
the book, but they do not appear to have much to do with 
the text. In the other, one finds interesting pictures on 
nearly every page, almost all in direct relation to the read- 
ing matter; they have underlines, too, which indicate 
something of the significance of what is seen. 

On balance one would say that The Nations To-day is the 
more satisfactory book, and yet we doubt whether it ts 
satisfactory. Presumably it is intended for schools; two 
of the authors have to do with the training of teachers, 
the third is a teacher himself and acknowledgments are made 
of suggestions received from teachers. But further exami- 
nation does not suggest that it is suitable for use in schools. 
The style in which the book is written rules it out for use 
in any but the highest classes of secondary schools, and its 
size is also against it ; 363 pages are devoted to the United 
States, 135 to Europe, 72 to the rest of America, 53 to Asia 
(including 14 to India, entitled “ Great Britain’s richest 
Colony ’’), 16 to Africa and 16 to Australia and New 
Zealand. There are in addition over 40 pages of Appendix 
containing 51 tables of statistics and a number of 
maps. There are, in fact, over 700 pages in this tome. 
Whatever use it may have in the United States—and even 
of this we have doubts—it is of no use as a text-book in 
British schools, though it might go into the school library. 

The real trouble about these books, as about so many 
geography school books, English or American, is that they 
are not about anything, they do not build up to anything, 
they are just collections of facts, bits of information about 
bits of the world. One characteristically ends with the 
statement, ‘‘ Other ports are Dundalk and Drogeda ”’; 
the other equally characteristically ends, ‘‘ Carthage, one 
of the greatest cities of antiquity, the rival of Rome and 
at the height of its power the arbiter of the destiny of the 
whole of the Western Mediterranean ’’. To neither is there 
any conclusion. They just stop. 
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History 
“The Nineteenth Century ’’ for October, 1939 

The Nineteenth Century for October is full of challenging 
articles on major issues both public and private raised by 
the present state of war. The most important is the 
opening essay, by Harold Nicolson, on ‘‘ Causes and 
Purposes ’’"—a theme on which few men can command a 
more respectful hearing than Mr. Nicolson. He is ready 
‘“ quite certainly ” to die rather than to live by Nazi 
sufferance, for he believes that the Fiihrer’s aims are 
indefinable and illimitable. But, if he sets store on the 
Allies’ errors since 1933 in helping to create Hitler, where 
other critics would set more store on the errors committed 
before 1933, he is detached and statesmanlike in discussing 
the future settlement. Ideals like the destruction of 
militarism and the safeguarding of democracy will fail, 
he urges, as they did in 1919, unless they are transcended 
by more revolutionary and more religious conceptions— 
‘“not merely a change of frontiers but a change of heart ". 
The condition of Germany after the war, unpredictable 
to-day, he analyses in terms of several possibilities, all of 
them part of an enlightened settlement made wiser by the 
failure of the first League experiment. The new League 
must fulfil criteria of limited national sovereignty, pre- 
ponderance of material force internationally organized, 
popular rather than governmental reality (by devices 
analogous to the German Kraft durch Freude movement), 
and federal form. 

The alternative of pacifism, for which Mr. Nicolson 
confesses wistful sympathy in his opening, is analysed with 
real brilliance by Mr. Reginald Dingle in an article on 
“War and the Catholic Conscience °’. The crux of this 
can be seen in the following important sentences: ‘‘ The 
difficulties of the clause went deeper than this. How isa 
Tribunal to decide the subjective sincerity of a conscientious 
objection ? The Catholic Church does not attempt to do 
so in the Confessional’’. Mr. Dingle recalls, and recom- 
mends for to-day, Mr. Joynson-Hicks’ solution of limiting 
exemption to those who, on a prescribed date, were members 
of public bodies claiming a conscientious objection to war. 

Mr. J. M. Spaight’s article on ‘‘ Air Defence, Then and 
Now ” is a reassuring comparison between 1914 and 1939 
from the standpoint of active defence (not A.R.P.). And 
Gregory Bienstock’s study of Stalin’s “ Renversement des 
Alliances ”, written before the partition of Poland, shows 
reluctance to adopt the view that “‘ credits Stalin with the 
devilish idea of provoking a world war in order to plunge 
Europe and the world into revolution ”, and prefers to see 
the future of Russia in terms of power politics. 


The School Book of the Moment 


MODERN EUROPE EXPLAINED 


(New Edition Revised to July, 1939) 
A Gulde to Present-Day History 


By 
W. R. McAULIFFE, B.A. 
First Class Special Honours (Senior Honoursman) 
School of Mediaeval and Modern History at 
London University ; Sometime Derby Student 
for Historical Research. 
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Modern Languages 


The Soldiers’ English and French Conversation Book 
Compiled by W. M. GaLLicHaAN. New and Revised 
Edition. (9d. net. Werner Laurie.) Z 

In last month’s Journal there was a note on the import- 
ance of at least one officer in every regiment of our 
expeditionary force having a good colloquial knowledge of 

French, especially of technical military terms. It is needless 

to add that every private and non-commissioned officer 

will find it useful to know a few words and phrases of the 
language and Mr. Gallichan’s little book will help them to 
this. Half of the book is devoted to conversations on 

marching, camping, billeting, trenches, purchasing, &c., 

while the other half is a vocabulary of military and every- 

day words. The French is followed by an approximate 
pronunciation such as Kon-bian dar-ray avon noos ee-see ! 

The shyest Tommy could always point to the word in this 

book. 


Deutsche Kultur : ein Lesebuch 
Edited by H. STEINHAUER. 
University Press.) 

This reader will add great interest to the work of all 
students of German from the first to the fourth year. It 
includes just those extracts in prose and poetry which every 
German boy or girl reads in youth and which form part 
of the national heritage. These extracts are chosen from 
legends, history, biography, poetry (the longest section) and 
humour, of which the last named will not be the least 
appreciated. The material is not arranged in order of 
difficulty, but in the table of contents each piece is given 
a numeral to indicate to which of the four years it is 
appropriate. This is an original form of reader and should 
be popular in all schools and colleges. 


(8s. 6d. net. Oxford 


Deutsches Leben 
By A. S. MACPHERSON and P. STRÖMER. Dritter Teil. 
Revised Edition. (3s. 6d. Ginn.) 

This reader is meant for pupils in their third or Certificate 
year. Itis divided into three parts : reader, grammar and 
translation exercises, with outlines for free composition. 
This revised edition should serve its purpose well if a regular 
reader is also used by the pupils. 


Spanish in Review 
By R. K. SPAULDING and I. A. LEONARD. 
Harrap.) 

The editorial of the current number of The Linguist’s 
Review emphasizes the dearth of competent linguists for 
languages other than French or German. The objection 
that there are few classes and fewer good text-books cannot 
be maintained in these days, although the traditional 
insistence in secondary and public schools on the study of 
either of these languages to the exclusion of others remains 
a source of national economic weakness. The book under 
notice stresses the fact that good text-books do exist. The 
student of maturer age demands material adapted to his 
mental and verbal equipment. Here the student of Spanish 
who has mastered the elements of the language will find a 
summary of essentials with ample new material. Examples 
of usage are apt and nice grammatical distinctions are 
rarely found. The differences between essential usages and 
what is desirable for appreciation of the language are clearly 
stated. The form of lessons consisting of original readings, 
exercises, questions, re-translation, gives ample scope for 
practice. This Review Course can be highly commended, 
although the map of Spain with English naming of places 
could have been omitted. 


(4s. 6d. 
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Music 
Pageant of England’s Music 
By Dr. P. M. Younc. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge: 


Heffer.) 

This is a very readable book, and will prove a welcome 
addition to the rather thin list of books on music which are 
suitable for the school library. It is addressed to people 
“ whose knowledge of English music is slighter than they 
would wish, and for young people, the natural heirs of our 
tradition ”. Of the latter, Dr. Young probably knows a 
good deal more than most people in his capacity of Musical 
Adviser to the Stoke-on-Trent Education Authority ; with 
the former we are, of course, all familiar, for they are 
legion. The Pageant idea is well sustained throughout the 
book, each chapter presenting a different scene ; musical 
examples are numerous and there are sixteen pages of 
illustrations, On page 156 the author declares that “the 
one really hopeful sign for the future of British music 
is the attention which it now receives in the schools’’. 
This is true enough; but the pioneer who was chiefly 
responsible for all this—the late Sir Arthur Somervell— 
is not so much as mentioned in the book; another notable 
omission is the name of Sir Donald Tovey. Perhaps the 
author will see fit to add at least a paragraph or two on 
the work of these distinguished English musicians in some 
future edition. 


The Amateur in Music 

By Prof. F. H. SHERA. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 

Press.) | 

This book embodies three lectures given at London 

University in 1938 and claims to be no more than a sketch ; 
but, in point of fact, it makes such delightful reading that 
the reader reaches the last page much too soon. In the 
Preface the lecturer asserts that a complete history of the 
amateur musician would make a lengthy volume, but, after 
reading this one, we can only plead with the learned 
professor to embark upon the volume of which he speaks. 
To quote his preface once more: ‘In the kingdom of 
music the amateur is an indispensable part of the constitu- 
tion: without him the professional could not continue to 
exist ” ; but for these attractive lectures we should never 
have realized it. 


Intelligent Listening to Music : a Guide to Enjoyment 
and Appreciation for all Lovers of Music 
By W. W. JoHNsoNn. Second Edition. (5s. net. Pitman.) 
It is not surprising that this book has reached its second 
edition, being the work of a teacher who has devoted much 
time and labour to the problems of musical appreciation. 
In his Introduction, the author sums up his attitude toward 
them in these words: ‘' Yet the messages of the great 
composers await us if we care to seek them out. Lecture 
recitals, broadcast talks and books on musical appreciation 
are valuable aids, but a true understanding of the art seldom 
develops until we have cultivated attentive and well-dtrected 
listening over a long period of time.’ It might well be 
objected, however, that one cannot acquire a true under- 
standing of any art until one has had some experience— 
however elementary—in the practice and cultivation of it. 
That consideration, however, in no way detracts from the 
merits of this well-balanced thesis. The author selects his 
material with care and with point, the only notable omission 
being the famous “ Sumer is i-cumen in ”, which must 
surely find a place in any account of the early stages of 
progress in music. At the end of each chapter is a useful 
list of “ Hints and Exercises ’’ on the matter of which it 
is composed. 
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of Service 


The Educational Supply Association wishes to advise its many 
friends that tt is still maintaining its service from Esavian House. 
Naturally, a very large number of the schools in London and the 
adjacent areas have removed to other districts farther away 
from danger zones, but the E.S.A. trusts that such schools will 
kindly remember that its Service is nation-wide and that Stationery, 


Books, etc., can be supplied easily to remote districts. The E.S.A. 
therefore hopes that its many friends will continue to use the 
service that has been built up during the past Seventy Years. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION LTD. 
Esavian House, 18] High Holborn, London, W.C. I 


Science 
|. Easy Lessons in Nature Study 
By D. WILLIAMS and W. CAMPBELL. Book 3. 
(Limp Cloth, 1s. 8d. Cloth Boards, 1s. xod. Oxford 
University Press.) 
2. The Oxford Nature Readers 
By Dr. F. H. SHOOSMITH. 
Is. 9d. Cloth Boards, 2s. Oxford University Press.) 
3. Living and Learning: an Introduction to Plant, 
Animal and Human Biology 
By Prof. A. D. Peacock and Prof. R. C. Garry. 
(2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

The first two books form parts of series that have been 
written as an aid to junior children which would guide them 
in their study of living things. It is regrettable that they 
should have appeared simultaneously since their objectives, 
subjects and methods of treatment are almost identical. 
It is pointed out that both books are intended for use merely 
as aids to nature study, because here, perhaps before all 
other sciences, direct observation and experiment are 
essential to true understanding. To that end a number of 
exercises are inserted at the end of each chapter, and form 
useful adjuncts to the written sections. Emphasis, too, is 
laid upon the keeping of records over long periods, so that 
the child may learn of the continuity of natural processes. 
The first book will probably offer the greater appeal to 
young children, owing to its more numerous and rather 
more attractive photographs, although, occasionally, the 
authors are found to lapse into a teleological style of writing 
which is hardly necessary—a criticism which does not apply 
to Drs Shoosmith’s book. 

Living and Learning is based on the broadcast lessons 
to schools given by Professors Peacock and Garry from 


Book 3. (Limp Cloth, 


1936 to 1938, and it is intended primarily for pupils between 
the ages of 12 to 15. The book is admirable in that an 
attempt has been made to present the essential features 
of plant, animal and human biology in a connected manner. 
While it contains much excellent material, it is doubtful 
whether the authors have not attempted to overload each 
chapter with facts which would be exceedingly difficult for 
the child to assimilate in one lesson, as the authors suggest. 
There are also some dogmatic statements that must needs 
be treated with caution, e.g. the suggestion that ‘‘ bottle 
cork comes from pine-trees ” and the unqualified statement 
that ‘‘ snakes have only one lung ”. And, while the authors 
are literally correct in writing, “ By law, everyone in this 
country must be protected by vaccination against small- 
pox ’’, it is common knowledge that in some counties feeling 
against vaccination has become so strong that local 
authorities are not enforcing the penal clauses of existing 
machinery. The diagrams and photographs in this book 
are profuse and very well chosen and, despite the criticisms 
given above, in the hands of a teacher who would exercise 
discrimination it could be very profitably made use of in 
senior schools and junior forms of secondary schools. 


Transfer of Training in Chemistry 
By Evetyn L. MupcGe. (The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Education, No. 26, edited by Florence 
E. Bamberger.) ($1.25. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press.) 

Dr. Mudge’s thesis is a careful and critical contribution 
to the study of an important subject. Her general problem 
was to find out whether a year’s study of chemistry in a 
secondary school produces any gain in the ability to solve 
everyday problems involving chemistry, and in the intel- 
ligent understanding of popular scientific writings. 
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Books Received 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 


Teach Yourself Dressmaking 
By ISABEL HORNER. (2s. net. English Universities 
Press.) 

Paintings and Drawings 
By RuBENs. (7s. 6d. net. The Phaidon Press; 


London: Allen & Unwin.) 
Perspective Made Easy : a Step-by-Step Method for Learning the 


Basis of Drawing 
By E. R. Noriinc. (6s. 6d. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 
lilustrative Model-Making for Schools 
By L. Evans and J. T. UDALE. (5s. Longmans.) 


BIOGRAPHY 


John Morgan, M.A. : First Headmaster of Narberth County Schoo! 
By Dr. A. J. JONEs. (2s. 3d. Llandyssul: Gomerian 
Press.) 

Mary Queen of Scots 
By M. P. WILLcocks. 

Lavoisier 
By J. A. COCHRANE. 
Constable.) 


(12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Cheap Edition. (3s. 6d. net. 


CLASSICS 
Complete Latin Course 
By H. L. O. FLEcCKER and D. S. Macnutr. Book 3. 
(4s. Concise Latin Grammar, 2s. Longmans.) 
A Greek Garland : a Selection from the Palatine Anthology 
The Greek Text, with Translations into English Verse 
by F. L. Lucas. (5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 
l. The Annals of Tacitus : Book 14 
Edited by E. C. Woopcock. 
2. Herodotus : Book 2 
Edited by Prof. W. G. WADDELL. 
(Methuen’s Classical Texts.) (No. 1, 4s. No. 2, 8s. 6d. 
Methuen.) 
ECONOMICS 


Basic Theories of Distribution 


By Prof. B. F. CATHERWOOD. (12s. King.) 
The Economics of a Declining Population 
By W. B. REDDAway. (8s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


EDUCATION 

Victoria's First Public Educationist 
By Dr. E. SWEETMAN. (Australian Council for Educa- 
tional Research, Educational Research Series, No. 55.) 
(5s. net. Melbourne University Press in association 
with the Oxford University Press.) 

Education in Egypt before British Control 
By J. WiriraMs. (2s. 6d. Birmingham : 
Juckes.) 

The Transvaal Native Teacher : a Socio-Educational Survey 
By P. A. W. Coox. (Research Series No. 11.) (2s. 
Pretoria: S.A. Council for Educational and Social 
Research.) 

Greenbank School, Liverpool, 1888-1912 A.D. : a Memoir, with a 
Scroll of Masters, Mistresses and Boys 


Frank 


(5s. net. University Press of Liverpool; London: 
Hodder & Stoughton.) 
ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 
The Pam and Tom Books 
By Este V. ALLAN. Book 1: At Home. Book 2: 


Christmas. Book 3: The Party. Book 4: On School. 
Book 5: A Dream. Book 6: Granny’s Puzzles. 
(3d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

English Rules and Exercises : a Groundwork for Junior Commercial 
Students 
By T. P. MARSHLAIN. (1s. 6d. Pitman.) 

I. The De Coverley Papers from the Spectator 

2. The Adventures of Ulysses 
By CHARLES LAMB. 

3. Gulliver’s Travels 


Parts r and 2. By JONATHAN SWIFT. 


The Snow Falcon : a Tale 
By “ GANPAT.” Edited and Abridged for Class Use. 
(1s. rod. University of London Press.) 
4. Essay on Clive 
By T. B. MACAULAY. 
5. The Pilgrim’s Progress 
By Joun Bunyan. Part 1. 
With Exercises by J. C. DENT. (The Minster English 
Texts.) (1s. 6d. each. Blackie.) 
Systematic Vocabulary 
By R. HEPBURN. (1s. 6d. Blackie.) 
Adventures from Dumas 
Selected and Edited by R. Hook. 
Plays of the Family Goodman 
By L. Du GarRDE PEAcH. Book 1: 1485-1666. 
Book 2: 1720-1914. (1s. 8d. each. Pitman.) 
School Plays (Six Plays for Schools) 
By En1ip BLYTON. (2s. Oxford: Blackwell.) 
Grannie Gray : Children’s Plays and Games, with Music and without 
By ELEANOR FARJEON. (3S. 6d. net. Dent.) 
The Concise Oxford Dictionary of English Literature 
(6s. net. Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 
English of Your Daily Life 
By R. K. and M. I. R. POLKINGHORNE. Books 3 and 4. 
(1s. 6d. each. Longmans.) 
The March of Literature : from Confucius to Modern Times 
By Dr. Forp Mapox Forp. (16s. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 


Book 4. 
(1s. 4d. Blackie.) 


GEOGRAPHY 
Growth in Understanding of Geographic Terms in Grades IV to VII 
By T. J. Esxripce. (Duke University Research 
Studies in Education, No. 4.) ($1.00. Durham, N.C. : 
Duke University Press.) 
Geography for To-Day 
Book 4, H: Europe. (2s. 9d. Longmans.) 
Wanderings in the Peruvian Andes 
By Dr. A. M. RENWICK. Blackie.) 
Seeing the World 
By L. Brooxs and R. Fincw. (Golden Hind Geo- 
graphies, Second Series, Book 2.) (Limp Cloth, 
2s. 9d. Cloth Boards, 3s. University of London Press.) 
The World of Man 


(ros. 6d. net. 


Book 4: Europe, the British Isles and the World. 
By C. C. CARTER and E. C. MARCHANT. (38. 9d. 
Christophers.) 
HISTORY 

A History of Wales : from the Earliest Times to the Edwardian 
Conquest 
By Sir Joun E. LLoyp. In Two Volumes. Third 
Edition. (30s. net. Longmans.) 


The Smaller Democracies 
By Sir E. D. Simon. (6s. Gollancz.) 
New Hand-Map of Europe : illustrating the Activities of the League 
of Nations and the Territorial Changes since 1914 
Edited by G. Puitip under the auspices of the League 
of Nations Union. (3s. Philip.) 
A Sketch-Map History of Britain and Europe, 1485-1783 
By G. TAYLOR and J. A. Morris. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 
Modern Political Doctrines 


Edited by A. ZIMMERN. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

A Short History of Britain 
By R. M. Rayner. To 1485. 1485-1714. (2s. 6d. 


each. Longmans.) 

Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs 
No. 8: “ Living-Space ” and Population Problems. 
By R. R. Kuczynsxi. No. 9: Turkey, Greece and 
the Eastern Mediterranean. By G. F. Hupson. 
No. 10: The Danubian Basin. By C. A. MACARTNEY. 
No. 13: The Refugee Question. By J. H. Simpson. 
(3d. each net. Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 

France, 1815-71 


By G. B. SMITH. Arnold.) 


(4s. 
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A Short History of Britain 
By R. M. RAYNER. (Complete Edition, 6s. 
1938. 2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Living with History 
By E. SHort. Book 3: Building the Commonwealth. 
(2s. 3d. Longmans.) 

The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk and Germany’s Eastern Policy 
By J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT. (Oxford Pamphlets on 
World Affairs, No. 14.) (3d. net. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 


1714- 


MATHEMATICS 
College Algebra 


By Prof. P. K. Rees and Prof. F. W. SPARKS. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

1. Determinants and Matrices 
By Dr. A. C. AITKEN. 

2. Integration 
By Dr. R. P. GILLESPIE. 

3. Vector Methods : applied to Differential Geometry, Mechanics 
and Potential Theory 
By Dr. D. E. RUTHERFORD. 

4. Integration of Ordinary Differential Equations 
By Dr. E. L. INCE. 
(University Mathematical Texts.) 
Oliver & Boyd.) 


(12s. 6d- 


(4s. 6d. net each. 


MISCELLANY 
(7s. 6d. net. 


Commercial Law 
By Prof. T. S. KERR. 
Macmillan.) 

Steps in Speech Training 
By ANNE H. MCALLISTER. (Steps ı and 2. Paper, 
8d. each. Limp Cloth, 1od. each. Step 3. Paper, od. 
Limp Cloth, 11d. University of London Press.) 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
B 


New York: 


y L. C. DOUTHWAITE. (ros. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
The £.S.D. of Stamp Collecting 
By R. RossaLL. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
Schoo! Literary and Debating Societies 
By F. C. PRITCHARD. (2s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 


An Anglo-American Interpreter : a Vocabulary and Phrase Book 
By H. W. HorwIiLL. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford : Clarendon 


Press.) 

Rugger 
By G. S. Conway, C. A. KERSHAW and G. V. STEPHEN- 
SON. (5s. net. Blackie.) 


Broadcasting in Everyday Life : a Survey of the Social Effects of the 
Coming of Broadcasting 
Conducted on behalf of the B.B.C. by HILDA JENNINGS 
and WINIFRED GILL. (1s. B.B.C.) 

Teach Yourself to Spell : a Guide to Good Spelling 
Edited and Prepared by KATHLEEN D. BARON. (2s. 
net. English Universities Press.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
German Economics Reader 
(Einführung in die Deutsche Wirtschaftssprache.) 
Selected Passages, with Analysis and Notes, by S. D. 
STIRK. (Pitman’s Language Books.) (5s. net. Pitman.) 
The Second Brush Up Your German (Frische dein Deutsch auf !) 
By J. B. C. Grunpy. (2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 
In den Herbstferien : Leichte Deutsche Gesprache 
By the Baroness SEYDEWITz. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 
Floraison Frangaise : French Poems for Schools 
Edited by F. F. BRoTHERTON. (2s. Blackie.) 
Voleurs d’Enfants 
By J. L. BEDE and R. J. F. Coox. (Modern French 
Series.) (1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
A French Revision Course 
By F. F. BROTHERTON. (1s. 6d. University of London 
Press.) 
Der liebe Augustin : die Geschichte eines leichten Lebens 
By H. W. GEIss_Ler. Edited by G. M. PRIEST. (3s. 6d. 
Harrap. 
Die Geschichte von Grieshuus 
Freely adapted from “ Zur Chronik von Grieshuus ” 
by T. Storm. Edited by Dr. H. T. BETTERIDGE. 
(Harrap’s Modern Language Series.) (1s. 6d. Harrap.) 
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PHILOSOPHY 
The Philosophy of Power : First Principles 
By D. Murray. (12s. 6d. net. Williams & Norgate.) 
PSYCHOLOGY 


The Bearings of Psychology on Religion 
By Dr. S. H. MELLONE. (12s. 6d. net. 
Blackwell.) 

Suggestions for the Use of New-Type Tests in India 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


[HE many weighty protests against the arbitrary, 

and often wholly unnecessary, commandeering of 
schools and hotels have borne fruit. We are informed 
that the Government have accepted 


en the tender for the first of the groups 
S of huts for the reception of evacuated 


civil servants. Other sites have been 
acquired, and schemes for the erection of more huts are 
under consideration. The ominous phrase “ under 
consideration ’’, we are afraid, disposes of the hope 


expressed by Sir Cyril Norwood that the Government | 


would be able to put up, by Christmas, huts to house all 
their evacuated staffs, but we may now feel confident 
that the schools will eventually be set free. According 
to The Times, owing to the heavy demands on labour 
and material for military purposes, it will probably take 
about four months before the first of these hutments is 
ready for occupation, and the surrender of requisitioned 
buildings is, therefore, not likely to be a speedy process. 
It was, perhaps, inevitable that, in the expectation of 
immediate air attacks, errors should have been made. 
It is satisfactory to know that there has been no per- 
sistence in error. The admission and correction of error 
are signs not of weakness but of strength. 


HEN Mr. Lees-Smith rose in the House on 
November 14 to open a debate on Education, 
attendance at once fell to what it is in the dinner hour 
on a Scottish night. The Parliamentary 
Secretary complained that, when there 
were competing claims among depart- 
ments, the Board of Education were always being 
elbowed out, the reason being that the House is not 
much interested in education. Mr. Lees-Smith's speech 
will have been welcomed by all those who have the 
welfare of education at heart. Mr. Lindsay was full of 
sorrow for the ruined plans for raising the school age, 
and very soothing about the future. He had a difficult 
time in explaining the delay in reopening the schools in 
the evacuation areas. Members, however, cordially 
welcomed his announcement that the National Youth 
Committee would, in co-operation with the local educa- 


Education and 
Parliament. 


tion authorities, supervise and supplement the work of 
voluntary organizations for the age group 14 to 18. 
The Board were strongly criticized for having made no 
adequate attempt to prepare in time for the very difficult 
problems that would arise as soon as evacuation began. 
There is substance in this criticism, but the nation must 
now determine, as Mr. Amery wisely said, not merely to 
restore normal work in the schools, but also to put new 
life into the educational system—a plea which was 
received with approval from all parties. During the 
debate many complaints were again made about the 
unnecessary commandeering of schools. The case of 
Manchester was quoted, where, out of 203 buildings, 
19 were wholly, and 93 partly requisitioned. Special 
measures, it was announced, are now being taken to 
release as many schools as possible. The Parliamentary 
Secretary urged local education authorities not to allow 
technical education to be “* blacked-out ” by the closure 
of technical colleges and evening institutes. The 
problem is an urgent one, for the evening institutes 
cater for leisure hours which, owing to war conditions, 
will otherwise be emptier than ever before, while the 
technical colleges are supplying trained personnel for 
industry. The Board of Education will have the support 
of the whole nation if it vigorously affirms the supreme 
importance of the contribution that our schools and 
colleges are making to the national effort. 


“THE October issue of Planning, the organ of P.E.P. 
(Political and Economic Planning) is well worth 
reading. P.E.P. is an independent organization, not run 
for profit, pledged to avoid personal 

Looking Ahead. publicity, and asking for the support 
of all who believe in a fact-finding 

non-partisan attitude as the most constructive way of 
dealing with problems of public affairs. Moreover, the 
writers of Planning evidently know what they are writing 
about. It is all the more comforting to find that, in the 
opinion of Planning, though a good deal of muddle has 
marred the home front during the early weeks of the war, 
yet on the whole the Government have made a sur- 
prisingly good emergency job of it. The long-term 
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preparations for athree-years’ war haveinevitably clashed 
with urgent short-term preparations for a Bittzrieg. The 
latter has not so far happened, but, if it had, many of 
the restrictions and confusions which have aroused loud 
outcries would have been hailed as master-strokes of 
foresight. Nevertheless, Planning has some plain things 
to say about obvious and culpable lack of planning. 
It finds little evidence of any long-term thinking about 
evacuation before the war, and it finds no ground for 


complacency with the achievements of our social policy, | 


“Years of shirking the fundamental problems of nutrition, 
housing, and education, to meet the needs of the under- 
privileged, have produced those children whose condition 
has shocked so many people in the reception areas.” 
We trust that P.E.P. will be encouraged to go on with 
its good work, because we cordially agree with its basic 
principle—that we need a mature and constructive social 
outlook, not to replace, but to balance and supplement 
the self-reliant individual outlook on which most stress 
has been laid in the past. 


UNLESS rumour and report are exceptionally lying 
jades at the present time, one heartening aspect 

of this ‘‘ war of nerves ” is that the pleasure and profit to 
ABOS be derived from reading are being more 

in Booki widely appreciated than ever before. 

In the dark dismal evenings, people 

are finding an interesting book “ the only light in the 
black-out ’’—a statement which is equally true of the 
civilian population and of the men serving in the Forces. 
In the interests of the latter, the National Book Council 
and The Society of Authors have, at the request of the 
War Office, compiled a catalogue of “ Books for the 
Services’’. The list contains 1,321 titles. Naturally 
and rightly, fiction tops the list with 556 volumes, 
followed by travel with 128 volumes, science with 89, 
engineering and flying with 70, and smaller numbers 
to meet a large variety of other tastes in reading. 
Ian Hay writes a foreword, in which he relates how 
during several months of the Great War he carried in 
his haversack a pocket edition of Cranford, “ that 
tranquil romance of country life in England a hundred 
years ago”. He tells us that he used to read it during 
intensive bombardinents, and that it comforted him 
mightily. Such is the power of a good book. ‘‘ Books 
for the Services ” may be obtained (post free 3d.) from 
The National Book Council, 3 Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 


Į! is reported that, in Derbyshire, ten members of the 
county library staff, including the county librarian, 
were, on the outbreak of the war, transferred to the 
A.R.P. service, and many of the 

A Bad Example. buildings occupied by local branches 
commandeered. As a result, the normal 

work of the library has been greatly curtailed and many 
of the local branches closed. This is an admirable 
example of how not to do it. The deputy county 
librarian remarks that “ the war seems to have intensified 
the public demand for libraries ”. In the interests of 
the public morale it is most desirable that this demand 
shall be fully met. It obviously cannot be met unless 
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the library is allowed to keep its staff, its book fund, and 
its buildings. Fortunately, it appears that the bad 
example of Derbyshire has not been widely followed. 
In Kent the branch libraries were closed at the outbreak 
of war in the expectation of immediate air-raids, but 
were almost immediately reopened. In the reception 
areas the need for books is intensified by the presence 
of evacuated children, and it is pleasant to know that, 
in spite of all difficulties, both county and town libraries 
are doing their utmost to meet the new demand. In 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, for example, there are 
13,000 elementary and 2,600 secondary evacuees, and 
supplies from headquarters are being dispatched for their 
use. Other library authorities in the area are co- 
operating in this work. As was stated in the last 
number of the Journal, the London and Home Counties 
Branch of the Library Association has prepared a scheme 
for the transfer of children’s books from evacuation to 
receiving areas. In any event, the library service, both 
in the counties and in the towns, is bound to suffer 
through the calling up of assistants, the requisitioning 
of buildings, transport difficulties, and lighting restric- 
tions, but every effort should be made to maintain, and 
even to develop, this most important service in these 
critical days. 


T was bound to come! The bellman is Mr. Harold 
Macmillan who has contributed to The Times a 
letter entitled ‘‘ Evacuation and Business’’. He asks 
whether it is not possible to reconsider 


m the whole situation. Every one, he 
Business admits, must agree that the decision to 


send as many children as possible out 
of the crowded districts of London and other cities was 
a wise one. But he appeals for the return to London of 
business enterprises and Government departments, and 
for the re-instatement of commandeered schools and 
hotels. Our grown-ups, he believes, would cheerfully 
face the risks of “ carrying on”. The Government 
must decide; but, in a democratic country, public 
opinion should carry weight. What is “a child ” in 
this connexion? We have no doubt that university 
students, separated from their laboratories and libraries, 
and the older boys and girls of our secondary schools, 
if given the option, would prefer to be enrolled among the 
grown-ups. 


FEW aspects of Hitler’s thought are more illuminating 

than his views on education. They are reiterated 
again and again in various chapters of Mein Kampf. 
“The national State”, he writes, 
“ must direct its education, in the first 
place, not so much toward pumping 
in mere knowledge as toward cultivating thoroughly 
healthy bodies. After that comes development of 
mental capability. Here again, formation of character 
comes first, especially encouragement of will-power and 
determination, combined with teaching the joy of 
assuming responsibility, and not till last comes schooling 
in pure knowledge.” He elaborates this general outline 
by saying that ‘‘ Schools in a national State should set 
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aside more time for bodily exercise. There should be no 
day on which a boy should not have at least one hour's 
corporal training, both in the morning and in the 
afternoon, in games and gymnastics; one sport in 
particular should not be missed out—boxing’’. He 
expands his views on character development by saying 
that “ self-confidence must be developed in the younger 
generation. Their whole education and training must 
be directed toward giving them a conviction that they 
are superior to others. Through bodily strength and 
skill youth must recover faith in the unconquerableness 
of the nation. . . . In the case of female education, the 
main stress should be laid on bodily training; and 
after that on development of character; and, last of 
all, of the intellect. The one absolute aim of female 
education must be with a view to the future mother ”. 
Hitler has no place for the pursuit of knowledge for its 
own sake. To seek abstract truth is not only a waste of 
time ; it is treachery to the State. He cannot abide 
professors ; they cumber the earth. Moreover, he has 
no place in his scheme for personality. Even German 
personality must be subservient to the State. Man is 
made for the State, not the State for man, he asserts. 
Democracy is accordingly anathema. This definition 
of education as being the development first of the body, 
second of the character, and third of the intellect, mean- 
ing by “ character ” the assertive, aggressive virtues, is 
the Spartan view of education as opposed to the 
Athenian ; and every one knows which lasted longer. 
It is even more clearly the pagan view as against the 
Christian ; and, in spite of the former’s greater appear- 
ance of vitality, it has always been outlived by the latter. 


AX article in the Daily Telegraph directs attention to 

the deterioration in university education in 
Germany that has taken place over the past four or 
five years. The writer, when in Austria 


PR shortly after the anschluss, met six 
in Germany. university professors, five of whom had 


been dismissed, and the sixth was 
wondering how long he himself would last. All were 
pure Aryan, but had become suspect for one reason or 
another. They calculated that about 500 professors and 
lecturers in the Austrian universities had been dismissed 
by the Nazis. The professor, who still retained his chair, 
said that end-of-term examinations were in progress. 
and that a boy had come to him that morning demanding 
a pass in his subject, though he had attended only two 
lectures, his time having been occupied on “‘ important 
political work ’’. The suggestion was that he should be 
given a pass without taking the examination—other 
professors were doing it. The professor refused, where- 
upon the boy reported him to the Rector, a Nazi new- 
comer, and he was anxiously awaiting developments. 
The other professors declared that the same thing was 
happening in all the universities, and that all sorts of 
fantastic regulations had been introduced. When the 
writer returned to Berlin, he was told that the same thing 
had been happening there for years. One of their 
greatest scientists had told Hitler eighteen months ago 
that within the past few years science in Germany had 
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gone back 700 years. Hitler was not interested. The 
chief complaint was that students had neither time nor 
energy to give to their work, because they were obliged 
to devote so much time to National Socialist activities. 
Such are the results of Nazi rule. 


[T is, from one point of view, encouraging to learn 

from Sir Thomas Holland, Principal of Edinburgh 
University, that during the past six years German 
universities have turned out from their 
research laboratories a gradually 
diminishing stream of products. Before 
this period the publications of these laboratories were 
great both in quantity and quality—“‘ of the kind that 
led the world ”. Sir Thomas predicts that this neglect 
of fundamental truth will be followed by degeneration 
in technical efficiency ; and this must have repercussions 
on military efficiency. One of our war aims, implied if 
not expressed, is that, when peace is restored, every 
nation should be able to contribute its quota to learning 
and research. The world was in debt to German genius. 
Let us hope that we shall renew that debt under happier 
conditions. The persecution of distinguished German 
scholars on racial grounds is unworthy of a great nation. 
Research for ‘ fundamental truth ” is not practicable in 
an atmosphere of hatred and oppression. 


And the War. 


WE are all apt at times to fall back upon what the 

grammarians call euphemism, that is, the use 
of a mild or vague expression as a substitute for a 
disagreeable truth. “If something 


ne 5 e happens to me” is a euphemistic 
aii variant for “if I die” or “if I am 
killed.” “ʻ National emergency ” sounds less terrible 


than “war.” “Tariff Reform ” is a more attractive 
term than “ Protection.” The Nazis are past masters 
in this art. When a professional worker is robbed of his 
livelihood because of suspected Semitism or apparent 
want of enthusiasm for the Nazi régime, he is “ on leave.” 
When a suspect is removed to a concentration camp and 
flogged he is “ being educated’. When he is sent to 
prison, often without trial and compelled to pay for the 
prison fare which is provided free to convicted criminals, 
he is ““ under protective custody ”. It was the Russians, 
however, who substituted the euphemism “ liquidated ”’ 
for the brutal reality ‘‘ murdered ”. Surely euphemism 
is more demoralizing than coarseness! ‘‘ A Leader ” can 
commit any crime if he calls it by another name. He 
can enslave a nation under the pretence that he is their 
“liberator ”. In the name of “ culture ” he can inflict 
nameless brutalities upon the helpless. He thinks that 
he can escape the guilt of war if he proclaims that his 
aim is ‘‘ peace ”. 


“THE war will affect the position of overseas students. 

In 1937-38 there were over 6,000 overseas students 
in the universities and technical colleges of Great Britain 
and Ireland, excluding the Inns of 
Court. Asia contributed 2,193, Africa 
1,158, America 1103, Australia 313 and 
Europe 1,360. About half came to London institutions ; 
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Cambridge, Oxford and Edinburgh taking the next 
largest contingents of 657, 536 and 525. As to specific 
countries, India, Burma and Ceylon contributed 1,464, 
exclusive of 692 at the Inns of Court ; and China 276. 
Under war conditions, a considerable proportion of these 
students will not be able to come ; others will find the 
facilities not available. From the middle ages, univer- 
sities have opened their doors to students of all nations, 
but there was no expensive equipment in those days. 
Universities were proud of their poverty, their possess- 
sions being placed in a chest stored in some convenient 
church. Under modern conditions, academic free trade 
involves a serious financial burden to Great Britain. 
Some encouragement is being given to British university 
students to migrate, especially to the United States ; 
but the disparity between the number of students coming 
here and the number migrating to overseas institutions 
is marked. 


FRANCIS GALTON, who died in 1911, bequeathed 

to the University of London the residue of his 
estate, amounting to about £40,000, for the promotion of 
National Eugenics, a science he defined 
as ‘‘ the agencies under social control 
that may improve or impair the racial 
faculties of future generations physically or mentally ’’. 
The professor, originally Karl Pearson, now Dr. R. A. 
Fisher, was charged with the duty of forming a central 
office, “ to provide information under appropriate re- 
strictions to private individuals or to public authorities 
concerning the laws of inheritance in man, and to urge 
the conclusions as to social conduct which follow from 
such laws ’’. One of the tragedies of the war is that the 
Galton Laboratory found itself homeless owing to the 
evacuation of University College. Dr. Fisher addressed 
a vigorous protest to The Times. In his reply, Sir Allen 
Mawer, Provost of the College, admitted that he had been 
obliged to forbid Dr. Fisher’s staff to work at the College, 
and to urge them to seek paid national or other service. 
“ During the last war,” Dr. Fisher writes, “‘ our adminis- 
trators learned, though perhaps with some reluctance, 
that men trained in research were essential for the 
success of the national effort ’’. For heavy mathematical 
computations, the laboratory, he claims, is as efficient, 
both in machines and men, as the country can command. 
Will its services not be needed in the prosecution of 
the war ? 


Galton 
Laboratory. 


THE same consideration applies to the scientific and 

engineering laboratories generally at University 
College, and at King’s and other evacuated colleges. 
Prof. J. B. S. Haldane, who professes in 


Bsa London University the kindred science 
Wartime. of biometrics, contributes to the New 


Statesman an article with the alarming 
title, ‘‘ I was once a Biometrician,” in which he criticizes 
the University for its indifference to scientific research. 
The evidence of these distinguished professors indicates 
that scientific researchers as a whole would have pre- 
ferred to share the risks of those in the front line rather 
than be separated from their laboratories during the war. 
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If precedent is a guide, the war will involve a vast amount 
not only of original scientific research but also of testing 
and other routine scientific and engineering work, 
demanding the use of every laboratory and workshop in 
the country, apart from the personal services of pro- 
fessors and demonstrators. By what process of reasoning 
Sir John Anderson and his advisers decided that this 
expensive equipment should be allowed to lie idle during 
the war we are not informed. 


"THE report of the National Institute for the Blind 

for the year 1938-9 puts a cheerful aspect upon an 
essentially sad subject. The excellent photographic 
illustrations will be to many persons a 
revelation of the wonderful work which 
is being done. The position of newly- 
blinded persons is far different from 
what it was in 1914. Since then an important scheme of 
co-ordination has brought about an advance which is 
said to be greater than in any other branch of welfare 
work. To-day, any person losing his sight becomes the 
responsibility of his local authority and of a voluntary 
agency which works in close co-operation with the 
National Institute. This great co-operative movement 
is carrying on its work in an ever-widening field, and that 
work is not to be allowed to slow down because of the 
present tragic circumstances. In war-time the needs of 
the blind are greater than ever. 


Provision for 
the War 
Blinded. 


R. G. G. COULTON, of Cambridge University, in 
his article in the Quarterly Review entitled “A 
Plea for Social History ’’ admits that British education 
possesses ‘‘ certain advantages easier 
to feel than to describe”. Our 
examination system is not “‘ essentially 
vicious ” and its defects are exaggerated. His main 
thesis is the neglect of social history. Even Cambridge 
with its regiment of history teachers is dead to its appeal. 
In practice, what is everybody’s business is nobody's 
business. The universities, controlling the school 
examinations, must be converted before the secondary 
schools, if these stand in need of conversion. As an 
example of the value of the study of social history, he 
cites the question of compulsory military service, an 
old and useful conception in our history. Could not 
other examples be drawn from the history of education 
and of scientific discovery and invention, whose silent 
processes are more powerful than kings, politicians and 
armies ? Dr. Coulton faces the question of controversy. 
Different views may be held on questions of social history 
but ‘‘ where there is life there must be controversy ”. 
In most disputes, both parties benefit, if only by clearing 
their own thoughts. We wish other educational veterans 
would deliver their souls with the same candour and 
interest. 


Social History. 


“THERE are first principles in education as in every- 

thing else, but this simple fact is often overlooked 
in the discussion of conflicting theories. At the opening 
session of the International Commission of International 
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Co-operation, M. Edouard Herriot emphasized that 
higher education to be of any value 
must be founded on a sound system 
of secondary education, and that, in 
its turn, is possible only on the basis of a sound system 
of primary education. We cordially agree with his view, 
but we believe that present-day needs demand a further 
extension of this principle if democratic civilization is to 
be saved : higher education must in its turn be expanded 
to include an adequate adult education. If the British 
people are to understand both the evolution of our 
democracy and its ideals, they must continue their 
education after school days are over. The totalitarian 
states are giving their peoples a clear philosophy of life, 
however false it is: we cannot afford to neglect clear, 
active thought on the part of our peoples, and that is 
possible only if they are truly educated. The fallacy that 
one’s education is completed when school days are over 
was never more dangerous than it is nowadays. 


First Principles 
in Education. 


TPE plight of the adolescent, the young person 

between the ages of 14 and 18, now released from 
obligatory education, is beginning to touch the public 
conscience, if we may judge from the 
establishment of the National Youth 
Committee to advise the Board of 
Education on the problem. A little oiling of the mental 
machinery during these years may prevent permanent 
rusting. The Times in a leading article makes two 
somewhat alarming assertions, first, that “ the majority of 
employers are still reluctant to examine the advantages of 
part-time further education for their young employees ”’, 
and, secondly, that “ the majority of boys and girls 
between 14 and 18 have no easy access to opportunities 
for further education ’’. Forewarned, we must prevent 
another débdcle such as that which followed the Fisher Act 
of the last war. The problem appears to be important 
enough for a Royal Commission, provided the Commis- 
sioners could act quickly and pay due attention to those 
measures of public economy that are sure to follow 
the war. 


14 to 18. 


NDER the title “ Education for Freedom ”, the 
Workers’ Educational Association has just issued, 

after an interval of ten years, a revised edition of its 
Statement of Policy. On the great 
work which has been achieved by the 
W.E.A. since its foundation in 1903 it 
would be almost superfluous to remark. With its 3,000 
classes for more than 60,000 adult students, and with 
its reputation for the encouragement of honest intellectual 
effort, it may justly claim to be “ making a greater 
contribution than ever before to the maintenance of 
independent thought and of democracy ”. But the 
W.E.A., though still maintaining the policy of the pioneers 
in stressing the social importance of adult education, 
is mindful also of the adolescent, and indeed of the 
education of the people generally. And so the changes 
which have taken place in recent years in consequence 
of the Hadow report on the education of the adolescent, 
and the new emphasis on health and physical welfare 


Education for 
Freedom. 
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as the foundation of all education, are fully reflected in 
this revised Statement of Policy. Dr. Tawney, the 
president of the Association, contributes a preface, 
distinguished both for length and for strength, reviewing 
recent progress, and commenting on the chief features 
of the Spens report, which appeared after the Statement 
itself had been adopted. : 


ON October 10, 1839, Richard Cobden presided over 

a meeting of representatives from the principal 
Mechanics’ and Literary Institutes in Lancashire, 
Cheshire and North Staffordshire. The 
meeting was held in the Manchester 
Athenaeum, and its main purpose was 
to co-ordinate the activities of the institutions existing 
in that area. The representatives decided to form an 
association which to-day is mainly concerned with the 
examining and teaching functions of the technical 
institutions in Lancashire, Cheshire, Flintshire, Den- 
bighshire and Carnarvonshire, and has the title of the 
Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes—U.L.C.I. 
It has gathered together representatives of over 180 
local education authorities or higher education com- 
mittees, and has examination boards on which teachers 
in and principals of technical institutions serve, in 
addition to those engaged in local administration. More 
than 35,000 candidates were examined in 1939, and 
88,000 papers were set, covering the main industries of 
the district, with an emphasis on textiles and 
engineering. To celebrate the completion of a century 
of inspiration and direction of the technical colleges and 
schools in the area, illuminated addresses of congratula- 
tion were presented to the Union, on October 10, 1939, 
at the Houldsworth Hall, Manchester, by other regional 
examining unions. These included the East Midland 
Educational Union, the Northern Counties Technical 
Examinations Council and the Union of Educational 
Institutions. To mark the centenary year His Majesty 
the King graciously consented to become the patron of 
the U.L.C.I., following the action of King Edward VII 
and the Prince Consort. A ceremonial luncheon 
was to have been held at which the toast of the Union 
was to be proposed by the President of the Board 
of Education. The struggle in Europe and the diversion 
of educational work to other than its normal purposes 
led to the cancellation of this function and the drastic 
curtailment of other celebrations. 


A Hundred 
Years Ago. 


IS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF 
GLOUCESTER, President of the National 
Association of Boys’ Clubs, was due to pay his first visit 
to South Wales Boys’ Clubs this 
autumn, but has been unable to do so 
on account of military duty in France. 
In a letter to the Association, His Royal Highness 
emphasizes the very special importance of Boys’ Clubs 
in maintaining morale in the present emergency. He 
rightly points out that physical fitness and training in 
responsibility and the mght use of leisure will be of 
greater value than ever when the new generation faces the 


Boys’ Clubs in 
Wales. 
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problems of post-war years. Government departments 
have recently stressed the need for the continuance of 
the movement now as an important element in national 
defence. 

There are 140 clubs with a membership of 12,000 in 
South Wales. These clubs provide facilities for physical 
training, indoor sports, drama, music, ambulance work, 
first aid, &c., especially during the winter months, and 
form the only constructive counter-attraction to the 
cinema for boys in Wales, where the attraction and 
influence of Church and Chapel societies have waned so 
much in the last twenty or thirty years. These clubs are 
particularly useful in providing boys from elementary 
schools with leisure-time recreation : boys from second- 
ary schools have home-work to do and less leisure : more- 
over they have acquired a more definite taste for reading 
and have facilities for playing in, and watching, inter- 
school or inter-house matches. It is high time that boys’ 
and girls’ clubs and the like should be recognized as part 
of our educational service, less formal and less under 
supervision, and that the awakening of an interest in 
hobbies should form a definite part in the curricula of 
our schools. We have “ Careers Masters’’; why not 
“ Hobbies Masters ” ? 


Ware has provided many interesting experiments 

in local government, in education, and in 
national culture. Its University represents one of these 
experiments. If it is not the only 
example, it is, at least, the largest and 
the most successful example of a 
university working on truly federal lines in the United 
Kingdom. Founded, college by college, in “ the nineties ” 
—at Aberystwyth, Bangor and Cardiff—it soon con- 
federated into a National University, supported by 
endowments (and these were magnificent for so small a 
country) fees and Government grants. In the early part 
of this century a Royal Commission, over which Lord 
Haldane presided, laid down the organization on which 
the University still works and paved the way for a Royal 
Charter. Then, in the characteristic Welsh way of 
supporting National institutions, came rate support from 
county councils and other local government bodies to 
the extent of first a halfpenny and then a penny rate. 
Of late years, there has been much controversy over the 
basis and amount of this support, and the controversy 
continues, though there are hopes of a moratorium on it 
“for the duration ’’—an excellent example ! 

Until we “ran out’’ of Princes of Wales a Prince of Wales 
was always Chancellor of the University—a post now 
held by the Duke of Kent. The Principals of the 
four University Colleges act, in turn, as Vice-Chancellor. 
All the buildings, with the possible exception of that 
at Aberystwyth—and this is to be rebuilt on a new site— 
are fully worthy of the importance of the work ; and the 
Forestry Department at Bangor, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment at Aberystwyth, the Law School at Aberystwyth, 
the Metallurgical and Science sections at Swansea and 
the Medical School at Cardiff, have world-wide 
reputations. 


Wales’ Federal 
University. 
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HE evacuation schemes have had some curious 
repercussions. In respect of the feeding of children 

the prevalence of a diet of fish and chips, together with 
ice-cream and sundry delicacies of that 


Scotland— nature, has been an eye-opener. Worse 
Education in 
Home Life, than that, fresh vegetables, for example, 


seem to be regarded with complete 
aversion, and so, in an endeavour to instil the elements 
of good cookery into the inhabitants of the poorer 
quarters of the cities, and into the big housing estates, 
&c., the Scottish Education Department have issued a 
Circular to Education Authorities urging them to form 
classes, free of charge, to adolescents and women 
generally, at which informal instruction can be given in 
practical cookery. They give a free hand to the 
Authorities to devise means and methods of publicity, 
whereby the right use of the primary commodities— 
milk, vegetables, fruit, eggs—can be explained. They 
suggest travelling kitchens, they do not disdain the use 
of the megaphone and loud-speaker, and they put 
domestic science teachers fairly on their mettle to meet 
novel and, admittedly, difficult situations. The devices 
suggested are refreshing signs of the Department’s 
willingness to deal imaginatively with war-time con- 
ditions. But to read these suggestions is to be made 
profoundly aware of the fact that we shall have to look 
on some aspects of primary education in the future with 
a seriousness not hitherto attained. Health of body, 
cleanliness of home life, decent preparation and use of 
nourishing foods—how much instruction in these is 
needed, not as mere “‘ frills’’ in education but as 
fundamentals of a more civilized way of life than that 
which has recently been revealed in all its ugly starkness! 


HE decision of the Government to allow the schools, 
primary as well as secondary, in the evacuation 
areas to be reopened, subject to suitable safeguards, has 
come as a tremendous relief to every 

horon ane one connected with education in Scot- 
Scotland. land. What is now hoped is that 
London will not be made the only 

criterion, that the local authorities will be given wide 
powers to use their common sense in regard to the type 
of protection to be afforded, and that such questions as 
vulnerability, on which there seems to exist much 
confusion of opinion, will not be suffered to hold up 
indefinitely the business of the provision of shelters. 
The Secretary of State for Scotland has had no easy 
task in reference to the opening of schools in the 
evacuation areas. It seems that he has been by no 
means a free agent; that, in actual fact, he has been’ 
necessarily, subordinate to the Minister of Home 
Security and, in consequence, there has arisen a deal of 
irritation, most of it quite wrongly directed, over the 
apparent inability of Scotland’s representatives to fight 
her battles. It should be understood by every one 
concerned that the root of the trouble is the really 
profound anxiety felt on the score of the harm which is 
being done to young children by the long deprivation, 
which they have had to suffer, of school life and discipline. 
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EVACUATION AND AFTER 


HE Minister of Health described the evacuation 


scheme as “an exodus bigger than that of Moses ”. 


It covered 750,000 children unaccompanied by their 
mothers; 542,000 mothers with young children; 
I2,000 expectant mothers ; and 77,000 others. It was a 
great achievement to accomplish this exodus without 
casualties. 
evacuated children in half a dozen of the larger cities, 
50 per cent of the mothers and 78 per cent of the children 
were still in the reception areas. These figures, however, 
must be read in the light of Lord De La Warr’s statement 
‘that more than half ” of the schoolchildren who could 
be at school in safe areas either had not left, or had 
returned to vulnerable areas. The percentage of such 
children in three large cities was: (1) Over 50; (2) 60; 
(3) 83. In one provincial area, referred to in a letter 
to The Times, the group of children to be evacuated 
numbered 1,107. Of these, at the time of inquiry, only 
224—20°2 per cent—remained in the reception areas. 
“ Such indications ’’, says the writer, “ force one to the 
conclusion that the evacuation system cannot under 
present conditions survive the Christmas holiday, if it 
lasts till then.” This is, we hope, an unduly pessimistic 
forecast. The sad truth, however, is that the Govern- 
ment, to quote the phrase used by Lord De La Warr in 
his speech in the House of Lords, have made the “ worst 
of both worlds’’. Evacuation might have been a 
success if, like the commandeering of schools, private 
houses and hotels, and billeting, it had, from the first, 
been made compulsory on the grounds of public safety, 
and had private billeting been supplemented by the 
provision of camps and the commandeering of private 
houses, to which a number of schools could have been 
removed as units and so have retained their identity. 

Mr. Elliot told the House of Commons that “ to have 
erected camps for these one and a half million people 
would have entailed a capital expenditure of one hundred 
million pounds, and, even if labour and material were not 
being drawn on for national safety and the conduct of the 
war, the scheme would have taken a long time to carry 
through.” Wholesale provision of camps as a peace 
measure has long been advocated, and, in view of the 
extreme probability of the outbreak of war, should have 
been begun long ago. Such provision would have been 
a permanent asset of immense value and would have 
greatly assisted the process of evacuation. 

Every one must sympathize with the Government in 
the tremendous task they have to face, and the perform- 
ance of that task is not made easier by captious criticism. 
Nevertheless, as The Times said recently in a leading 
article, “the authors of imperfect plans—and the 
bunglers of good plans—cannot claim immunity from 
constructive criticism merely because we are at war.” 
Criticism after the event is easy. The Government had 
a difficult choice to make. They had to face three 
possibilities. Peace might have been preserved: war 
might have begun with a lightning blow: or a breathing 
space might have occurred after the outbreak of war, 


Mr. Elliot went on to say that, of the. 


as has actually happened. The Government were right 
in assuming the worst, and most of the criticisms which 
have been directed against them for their air-raid 
protection measures would never have been heard had 
the Germans begun the war with an immediate and 
continuous air attack. Apart from the lack of prepared- 
ness in the reception areas and its partial operation, the 
only criticism that can fairly be directed against the 
Government's policy of evacuation is that it was put into 


. operation so late that the children might have been 


caught by air-raids on their way to their billets. 

Unfortunately, uncertainty as to the course of events 
caused hesitation, and the necessary preparations were 
not begun in time, nor thought out to the end. One is 
reminded of the dictum of Marshal Foch in his Principles 
of War—" It is not enough to have an aim, a plan and 
a method. You must pursue their application with a 
vigorous tenacity and keep on until you have secured 
a result. You must not abandon anything before you 
have reached the end. Before the result, nothing has 
been done. You must carry it through.” 

When the scheme of evacuation went agley, through 
the refusal of so many parents to send their children 
away from the dangerous areas, and through the return 
of so large a proportion of those evacuated, the Govern- 
ment were placed in a dilemma. They had to make one 
of two possible decisions. If the schools in the evacuation 
areas were not reopened, most of the children would be 
left without educational facilities—‘‘ running wild ”. 
If the schools were reopened, it was probable that this, 
despite all admonitions, would be taken as an “all 
clear’’ signal, and that many more of the evacuees 
would return. The Government, after careful considera- 
tion, have chosen the second alternative. In the words 
of the President of the Board of Education, “ to compel 
the parents of 750,000 children to part with them for an 
indefinite period was a step which the Government 
would be unwilling to take in any but the most desperate 
circumstances.” They have, therefore, decided upon 
“ some measure of reopening the schools in vulnerable 
areas.” Mr. Kenneth Lindsay told the House of Commons 
that some of the schools in these areas were unsuitable 
for reasons either of location or construction ; that some 
had been commandeered for national defence services 
and could not be restored ; and that, before the others 
could be opened, some reasonable protection against air 
raids must be provided. Education could, therefore, be 
only partial, and, if serious air raids over the areas 
occurred, the reopened schools would again be closed. 

The prospect is not an agreeable one, though, as the 
policy of compulsion has been rejected, it is hard to see 
what else can be done. The failure to provide in good 
time adequate shelters for the schools in evacuation areas 
was presumably due to the expectation that evacuation 
would be complete for the duration of the war. 
Unfortunately, that expectation has not been realized. 
All that can be done now is to hope that the demoraliza- 
tion caused by so many weeks of idleness may not be 
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beyond repair, that the mothers and children who are 
now in the reception areas will remain there, and that 
air raids may not bring about a fresh exodus. 

Compulsory evacuation at the outset would, we believe, 
have been possible. Compulsion at a later stage would 
have been far more difficult, but it should have been 
foreseen that, in the absence of compulsion, wholesale 
evacuation was bound to prove impossible. 

There is at the moment a natural tendency to lay 
stress upon what appear to be weak points in the 
evacuation scheme. Fortunately, however, there is a 
credit as well as a debit side to the account. Already, 
the scheme has produced certain results and enforced 
certain conclusions, which will, we believe, in the long 
run, prove to be of supreme importance. There is 
abundant evidence that most of the evacuated children 
are profiting from their transfer to more rural sur- 
roundings, and are happy in their new environment. 


SOME PROBLEMS IN 


By LESLIE R. MISSEN, M.C., M.A., Secretary to 


"THERE are a good many problems to be solved in the 

arrangements for educating evacuated children in 
Fast Suffolk. They arise first from the evacuation itself, 
secondly from the conditions of this rural area, and 
thirdly from the evacuated schools. 

In the plan of evacuation to this area (and I believe 
to other county areas) the Government made billeting 
the responsibility of each local authority. This meant 
that the education authority for the county had to 
co-operate with nineteen separate local authority officers 
for the arrangements for schooling, without any legal 
authority for calling them together. Thanks to the lead 
of the Clerk to the Council and the ready co-operation 
of these officers, a series of talks and conferences was 
held in the months preceding August last, and, as a result, 
a reasonable spread of billets was secured to correspond 
with school accommodation, so that in most areas 
existing schools could have absorbed evacuees and there 
would have been little need for the two-shift system or 
for the use of temporary buildings. 

These arrangements were upset, however, not only by 
some unexpected hitches in the evacuation, but also by 
the superimposing of a second scheme of billeting to meet 
a second evacuation from Thames-side, by sea. There 
were four days in which to prepare for the reception of 
additional evacuees transported by three steamers a day 
for three days, arriving at each of the ports of Felixstowe 
and Lowestoft. It was impossible in that short time to 
‘close up ” and leave any vacant area for the parties 
arriving by sea, and they had to be billeted in the spare 
places available in the areas already covered by the 
train parties. This led inevitably to a serious mixing of 
parties and to a very wide distribution, so that some large 
schools were eventually settled over ten or a dozen 
villages. | 

Next, nothing was known, nor could be known 
according to our instructions, about the schools which 
were coming, or about the districts from which they were 
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Mr. Lindsay was able to tell the House of Commons that 
the children who had been evacuated were taller, stronger, 
better fed, slept longer, and were in every way more 
alert and easier to teach; and that, in getting children 
interested in the life of the countryside, we had achieved 
in ten weeks what would have taken in normal circum- 
stances ten years. This encouraging news is confirmed 
by reports from all parts of the country. The whole 
course of our education system would have been pro- 
foundly modified for the better if the Government scheme 


‘of evacuation had been adopted earlier, and had included 


a generous provision of camps. Even as things, are, with 
evacuation which is only partial, and the danger that 
more and more children will drift back to the evacuation 
areas as the schools there are reopened, the removal of 
so many children and teachers from urban to rural 
surroundings is bound to exercise a beneficial influence 
over the future course of education. 


A RECEPTION AREA 


the East Suffolk County Education Committee 


to come. The reasons for this state of ignorance were 
given, but this is not the place in which to discuss them. 
One Education Officer from an evacuating area was able 
to tell us beforehand that he thought some of his schools 
would come to our area, as he had glimpsed the railway 
time tables. But beyond that we were entirely in the 
dark until the trains steamed in to the railheads, and the 
party leaders descended and showed their freight bills. 
Then, to make this complication compound, the bus 
times and the routes they had to follow had, of course, all 
been worked out in great detail to cover the journeys from 
railheads through the various villages, and back to meet 
the next train, and so on; and the Traffic Commis- 
sioners could allow no deviation from these arrange- 
ments at the last moment, as any such change would 
inevitably throw out the whole of the following arrange 
ments, and a dislocation of time-tables would have left 
Reception Committees waiting in vain at “ de-bussing ” 
centres with meals and arrangements for welcoming the 
evacuees already prepared. 

The final result was that, once the machine was set 
going, the arrangements were followed strictly, and from 
the point of view of the railways and the buses the 
evacuation worked very smoothly. But many Reception 
Committees got a shock! Mothers with children under 5 
arrived where school parties were expected, children of all 
ages in families arrived where under fives were expected, 
and expectant mothers arrived in large numbers where 
none were supposed to be. By good luck and some 
“ wangling ’’ many school parties were “ debussed ” near 
the premises best suited to their needs, but many could 
not be. And that brings me to the problems of this 
rural area. 

The county contains a variety of physical features 
—sparsely populated heath and open common, pine 
woods and plantations of firs, marshy estuaries and 
river valleys, rolling pasture and arable lands, small urban 
populations in ancient boroughs, flourishing seaside 
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resorts, but for the most part scattered villages with 
many small schools. Reorganization is two-thirds com- 
plete, and the new “ Area ” or senior schools well estab- 
lished and® developed, each covering contributory 
villages within from five to seven miles. The senior 
children in almost all areas cycle to these schools. It was 
immediately evident that some measure of reorganization 
would be necessary for the evacuated schools, either by 
rebilleting senior schools near senior school premises, or 
by issuing bicycles to the children in the areas, as already 
covered by the Council’s bicycle scheme, to enable them 
to attend a senior school. A review of the whole county 
is now proceeding with this in mind, and each locality 
is being treated as common sense suggests. In some the 
children are so happily billeted that head teachers would 
rather not have any change made; and, difficult though it 
may be, they would rather do their best to adapt them- 
selves to new conditions in local premises, cycling round 
themselves to their various village classes, and sending 
the specialist teachers round also on bicycles. Others 
wish to stay as they are, because rebilleting would sever 
the seniors from the juniors and infants, and split families. 
Others are equally insistent that the school must be 
reassembled as a unit if it is to work effectively, and they 
welcome the bicycle arrangements which enable this to 
be done without rebilleting. No hard and fast lines can 
be laid down—it is clear that capable head teachers 
will make a success of their work in spite of any diffi- 
culties. The happiness of the children and teachers 
must be an important consideration, however the 
problem may be settled. 

In this county, again, the habitations are often 
scattered, and the nucleus in the village itself is small. 
Children naturally walk considerable distances to school, 
from 5 years of age onwards, and think nothing of it. 
And the canteen system is well developed to meet the 
needs of a midday meal. Our guests have had a very 
different upbringing for the most part—schools within 
easy walking distance and home to lunch every day. The 
teachers have not often been called upon to help with 
canteen meals or to exercise lunch hour supervision. To 
these new conditions they can adapt themselves, but 
the serious side of the problem is the wearing out of 
shoes and clothes. Not only do the shoes suffer longer 
journeys to school, but they also take their wearers 
farther afield in leisure time, exploring, blackberrying, 
acorn gathering, and on expeditions of all kinds. The 
problem of replacement is being tackled at both ends 
—in the home towns by the Mayor and the authority, 
and in East Suffolk by the Women's Voluntary Services. 
But we have not overlooked the Government's insistence 
on parental responsibility—though it remains to be 
seen how far parents can be persuaded to respond, 
especially now that they are asked to contribute, 
according to means, to the billeting costs. 

Reference has already been made to the smallness of 
most village school buildings. The influx of school 
children usually means that the building must be used 
in two daily “ shifts ’’, or that additional buildings must 
be hired, either to accommodate the whole in a single 
shift, or to provide leisure-time covered accommodation 
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in inclement and wintry weather. Both systems are 
being tried. The additional buildings are usually parish 
halls, Women’s Institute huts, British Legion huts, or 
village institutes. They seldom reach a reasonable 
standard of heating, lighting and ventilation, and sani- 
tation, for school purposes, even the best of them. We 
are watching closely, therefore, for any signs of ill-effect 
upon the health of the children who use them. 
Admittedly, some school buildings are not much better, 
yet the children are healthy and attend well. 

One more of the many problems raised by the nature 
of the area concerns especially the secondary school 
child. In some parts of East Suffolk the difficulties of 
travelling to secondary schools are considerable, and the 
travelling of the senior school scholar who cycles five 
miles each way is as nothing compared to his secondary 
school brother’s journey. Some children walk, bus, and 
train, before arriving at their destination. The secondary 
schools evacuated to this area are working as independent 
units, in some cases sharing a secondary school’s 
premises. But there are several hundreds of secondary 
school pupils who evacuated with their elementary school 
brothers and sisters, and they are scattered up and down 
the county as widely as they possibly could be. Here 
is a problem of organization which might dismay, but 
we hope to overcome it without breaking the family 
unit, and in spite of seriously curtailed bus and train 
services. Bicycles will play no small part, along with the 
county's system of boarding-out from Monday to 
Friday. 

Thirdly, there are the problems of the evacuated 
schools themselves. A word about the teachers first of 
all. Whilst some are obviously “‘ at sea ” in their rural 
surroundings, and others dismayed and even dejected 
by the difficulties that face them, the majority have show 
shown great adaptability, and some have caused astonish- 
ment by the rapidity with which they have settled in. 
Within forty-eight hours of arrival, many children and 
teachers were helping in the harvest fields, exploring 
parts of the countryside least known to the local inhabi- 
tants, recording local history and so on. Since then, the 
school journey parties have become a familiar sight in 
the countryside, and blackberrying, acorn collecting, fruit 
picking, biology and nature study, map reading, &c., 
have been favoured by the splendid weather of the last 
few weeks. But there are schools which have done little 
if anything to shake off the shackles of the town, and 
they are being helped by Circular 1474, the kindly 
suggestions of H.M. Inspectors, the local head teachers, 
and the administrative and organizing staff. There is 
no doubt that head teachers are being called upon to 
exercise organizing ability and powers of leadership, as 
well as vision and initiative, which they naturally have 
in varying degree. But the signs are promising. 

Proposals are now pouring in to the office for estab- 
lishing and enlarging school gardens; for setting up 
Young Farmers’ Clubs; for arranging spare time 
activities; and for a dozen other things. Young 
Farmers’ Clubs should appeal to the former urban 
dwellers because of their practical side, so easily and so 
appropriately worked into a school’s life. They do well 
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for the schools where they are now established, and should 
do equally well for the associate schools in time. 

Many teachers are perturbed at the lack of oppor- 
tunity for organized games and full physical training 
programmes. Their difficulties are being considered by 
the physical training organizers. It will certainly be of 
the greatest interest to hear from them and from the 
School Medical Officers how the town dweller compares 
in physique and physical achievement, after all the care 
he has received and the provision made for him, with the 
rural child. There must be some compensations in the 
rural life which will give continued and even new health 
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and happiness to our guests. As the Rt. Hon. W. S. 
Morrison has said, “‘ I think something in our rural life 
does contribute to the nation’s make-up, as a whole, 
a great sense of reality, a sense of cause “and effect, 
which it is difficult to acquire when a man is isolated 
from kindly Mother Earth by layers of asphalt and 
concrete.” 

This article might continue as problem after problem 
comes up for review. But it must close with a reference 
to the extraordinary kindness which has everywhere 
been shown by the rural dwellers to their guests—a good 
augury for the future of this great experiment. 


EVACUATED TO GLEN BLANK 


By “MARTHA MOSS " 


HE two teachers of Glen Blank School, being 
billeting officers for their district, were faced with 
the prospect of making, in a couple of days, the final 
arrangements in the glen for the reception of a train- 
load of mothers and children from the Bridgeton district of 
Glasgow. Alice Anderson, who had taught in Glasgow for 
a couple of years, sank weakly into the schoolhouse sofa. 

“ Heavens! Bridgeton! ” she said. 

“ Why not Bridgeton? What’s wrong with Bridge- 
ton ? ” asked the younger and less experienced Mary 
Sinclair, who had never been in Glasgow. But Alice had 
apparently lost the power of coherent speech. All she 
could say was, in a moaning voice : 

“ Bridgeton! Heavens! Bridgeton! ”’ 

“All right, Bridgeton it is,” said Mary, brightly. 
“ But how are we to visit all billets in Glen Blank in a 
couple of days? ” 

“ Bicycles,” answered Alice. ‘‘ Borrowed, of course.” 

“ T’ve never been on a bicycle.” 

“ And I haven’t for some twenty years, but it’s no good, 
Mary. Up hill and down dale, on bicycles we must go.” 

And on bicycles they went. They visited the laird, 
who was to take twenty-four evacuees in his ancient 
feudal stronghold four miles away; they visited the 
gamekeepers, the cottars, the farm-folk in the strath, 
and everybody in the tiny village itself. They returned 
triumphant, with their stockings ripped to pieces, with 
the left elbow torn out of Mary’s coat, with the low gear 
of Alice’s borrowed bicycle hopelessly out of action, and 
with the mass of papers which represented their final 
arrangements for Glen Blank. 

* 4 * 


The evacuees were due to arrive at three o'clock in 
the morning. The station of Glen Blank was, of course, 
.two miles from the schoolhouse. 

“ The bikes again! ’’ groaned Mary. 

“And it’s pitch dark. It’s even raining !” howled 
Alice. 

But the teachers pulled forth the bicycles, dimmed 
their headlamps, and swung precariously out into the 
night. The rain battered on their waterproof coats and 
sluiced over their feet, as the wheels blundered from pot- 
hole to pot-hole along the rough track. 

At the station, a few people had collected in the office, 


the only place where there was light. A few large buses 
could be felt rather than seen in the square alongside. 
The laird was there, with his new motor shooting-brake 
and his old one drawn by a hill-pony. The policeman 
was there, and the head of the W.R.I., whose members 
were at present in the village hall preparing tea for the 
new-comers. 

The train drew in. The company moved on to the 
inky blackness of the platform ; they were dimly aware 
of the opening of doors and a confused murmur of voices. 

“ Whaur are we ? ” squeaked some one in the train. 

“Glen Blank. What’s your district ? ” 

“ We're frae Shettleston.”’ 

“ Sit still, then. You go on to the next stop, Glen X.” 

“ Is that whaur they mak’ the whisky ? Och, fine! 
I'll no move, then.” 

Some one shouted an order. All the evacuees for 
Glen Blank were, in a miraculous and invisible way, 
herded together and led off to the buses. Dim blue 
lights went up in the interior of the vehicles, and a 
desolate mob of tired folk climbed in. They were so 
tired that they were almost silent. The laird secured his 
company and the shooting-brakes moved off up the hill 
to the castle. | 

The tea given by the W.R.I. was a tremendous success, 
and put new heart into the weary mothers and children. 
But, unfortunately, the ladies of the W.R.I. forgot to 
wash up, and it was Alice and Mary who, the next 
morning, found themselves confronted with the task of 
washing a mountainous heap of cups and saucers. By 
six o'clock, however, all the evacuees were safely 
installed in billets. 

* * * 


Until school opened, Alice and Mary were very busy 
going round the Glen to see that all was well. 

Al was far from well. 

The laird was in a fury, for the coming of daylight and 
the awakening of the Castle had revealed a few tragic 
contretemps. The children were unclean. Everybody's 
evacuees were unclean. Because the slums of Glasgow 
are not like the trim avenues of Kelvinside, and it was 
Bridgeton, not Kelvinside, which had come to Glen 
Blank. 


“ And that’s not all!” shouted the laird. “ Every 
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bed that these kids have lain on is out drying! Have 
they never even seen proper sanitation? Every one of 
them was shown where to go, and not one of them went.” 

A little waif approached the laird and tugged at his 
coat-tails. He turned his sharp little muzzle upward. 

** Will ma face dee noo ? ” he asked. 

The laird let himself fall into an armchair, his rage 
dissolving into gusts of laughter. 

“ All right, boy !” he shouted. ‘It'll do now. But 
remember, as long as you're here, it must be washed every 
morning and every evening.” 

“ Och, mannie! Youse yins is aye washin’,” grumbled 
the child in a puzzled tone, as he wandered away. 

The laird looked at the teachers, and they all laughed. 

“ No, honestly, one can’t help laughing,” said the 
laird. “Let me tell you some of the things that have 
happened here. The first morning, my wife had bacon 
and eggs prepared for their breakfast. The kids sat and 
stared at it. 

“ * But we canny eat this,’ one boy said. 


“< Why not? What’s wrong with it?’ my wife 
asked. 

“< Whit wey are we to eat it? Pit it on our bread 
for us.’ 


‘‘ They had never used a knife or fork. 

“ But it was still funnier when my wife asked some of 
the boys to go and wash their feet, which turned out to be 
frightfully dirty. They were obedient enough. Three of 
them trooped up to the bathroom. But they never 
re-appeared. My wife grew anxious and asked me to go 
up and see what was what. I went. And what do you 
think the poor little beggars were up to? There they were, 
sitting solemnly around with their feet in the sanitary 
basin, flushing it from time to time so that the water 
rushed over their feet and legs. That’s what they thought 
it was for.” 

The teachers wobbled off on their bikes, and made for 
the manse. On the way they met the minister’s wife, 
who was billeting two mothers and four children. 

“ But what sort of life do these people live ? ” she 
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asked with great concern. “ I was peeling potatoes one 
morning, and I invited the two mothers to help me. 
They were quite willing, I must say. But they sat there 
with the potatoes in their hands, helpless. 

““ Ts this tatties ? ’ asks one of them. 

‘“ * Of course,’ I said. 

“ * Och, we didna ken they were like this.’ | 

“ ‘ But don’t you ever peel potatoes for your children’s 
dinner ? ’ I asked. 

“ “Och na, wummun. We buy them at the chip 
shop.’ But they learned to peel them, and now I’m 
teaching them to cook.” 

A little farther on, the teachers met the minister 
himself. 

“ How do you like your evacuees, Mr. Grant?” 
asked Alice. 

“ Very much indeed ! ” replied the minister. ‘‘ Con- 
sidering the environment from which they came, I 
think they are very nice people. They were dirty, but 
now we have taught them to be clean. They try to be 
useful, too, even if the boys did pull up my nasturtiums 
as weeds. The mothers are good-natured, well-meaning 
mothers, completely untaught, but very willing to learn. 
And the children are nice children, exceptionally nice 
children.” 

The teachers, with a little trill of approval, mounted 
and rode off. Soon they came upon a group of boys 
sitting around a rabbit hole. 

“ What are you doing, chaps ? ” asked Alice. 

“ We saw a rabbit run in here,” babbled the youngest 
one, ‘ and we're waitin’ till he comes oot.” 

“You'll wait a long time, then,” said Alice. 
d’you like it here ? ” 

“Och, it’s fine. It’s like a palace, we ging up the 
stair tae oor beds,” said the boy. 

“* And whose house are you in, sonny ? ” asked Mary. 

“ Us? Och, we're wi’ that lang —— o’ a minister.” 

The teachers mounted precipitately, and had ridden 
about half a mile before they had to sit on a field-dyke 
and laugh. 


“ How 


EVACUATION AS | SEE IT 


By A SECONDARY SCHOOLMASTER 


ON the afternoon of September 1 our almost entire 

Staff, a small band of lady helpers, a few children 
below secondary school age (brothers and sisters of our 
pupils), and but 40 per cent of our roll of four hundred 
boys, entrained for a ‘‘ secret ” railhead (by then known 
to every one !) some thirty miles away from our school. 
Transport arrangements proved to be perfect: we 
travelled non-stop to our station, and in so doing were 
probably the first passengers ever to have completed 
this cross-country journey so quickly, and without the 
customary two changes. 


Our prearranged system of grouping the boys, care- 


fully worked out months before, and allowing a party 
of twenty to travel with each master and lady helper, 
was completely disorganized ten minutes after we left 
the train. We were split up into new groups, whisked 


away in buses, handed over to area billeting officers, and 
finally placed in new homes, all with lightning speed. 
Such was the efficiency that two bus loads, ordered off 
to distant villages in the preliminary scramble, were 
found to be wrongly dispatched, and, just before dusk 
and the first black-out, were returned for rebilleting. 
Two boys were completely lost in the rush, and it was 
twenty-four hours before they were discovered. 

Next morning the troubles and trials began. School 
houses, age groups, and brothers and sisters had all been 
disintegrated to such an extent that the task of putting 
them together again proved to be too much for human 
skill. Yet this was barely as serious as the mistakes in 
actual billeting. The new group of boys with which I 
found myself on that memorable Sat urday morning had 
almost entirely been misplaced. Not one of the billets 
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in my little area, which proved to be the slum district 
of the town, had been previously inspected. I was the 
first, apparently, to inspect these homes, and I felt 
compelled to advise immediate changes. Indeed, by 
the end of that day few of my group continued in their 
original shelters. In each case there was a different 
reason for recommending removal, but I am pleased to 
say that the billeting authorities accepted my reasons. 
The changes caused intense bitterness among the original 
householders, most of whom had cashed their first week’s 
warrant and had purchased supplies (in one case for 
six boys) for the week-end. 

During the first fortnight our boys spent their time 
mainly in rambles, bathing, and organized games. It 
was not long before the Fifth and Sixth Forms were set 
to work ; after that, a local hall was found for each of the 
lower Forms, and education (such as it was) had begun 
again. Of books, equipment, and even seating accommo- 
dation there was none. I did not consider this a hardship, 
as it provided an interesting problem for a resourceful 
teacher. Yet I have often wondered how the accommoda- 
tion question would have been settled had our school been 
evacuated at full strength. The school to which we 
were and still are attached is just half the size of our own! 

In recent weeks improvements have been effected in 
every way, and each of our pupils is now fully engaged 
in work which extends over a five-and-a-half day week. 
Masters work a six day week—not “‘ full time ” according 
to the time-table, although almost so when one considers 
time spent in travelling from hall to hall. A sore point 
is that the Staff is technically on duty on Sundays, 
though there are no official tasks, and permission to 
leave the town is strictly limited. The abnormally 
heavy time-table has become distasteful to boys and 
masters alike, and it is undoubtedly the cause of many 
returns to the evacuated area by boys able to influence 
their parents. One boy, whose mother was evidently 
unmoved by complaints, carefully saved his pocket- 
money week by week, and at last successfully dis- 
appeared, when his thrift rewarded him with the price 
of a single-half return ticket for home. 

Apart from the time-table, however, most boys have 
been fascinated by this sudden change in their lives. 
Even now, two months since evacuation, the novelty 
has not worn off. But I am mistaken if the long, dark 
evenings do not soon bring about their undoing. There 
are no facilities for organizing leisure, and beyond the 
one small cinema there are no local entertainments. 
Consequently, from dusk until bedtime, the occupation 
of most of our boys is indoor games—cards, draughts, 
chess, &c.—and ringing the changes on these cannot go 
on for ever. Worst of all, the supply of suitable books 
is most unsatisfactory. This is not a misfortune: it isa 
crime. We draw upon the resources of a small school 
library ; but, five weeks after we had arrived here, our 
boys were refused use of the town’s public library, 
because there was a fear that the books might not be 
returned! I believe this ban is now removed, though 
the number and range of books are quite inadequate 
for so large an increase in the youthful population of 
the town. 
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This foolish attitude taken over the borrowing of 
books is but one sign of the reception we have been 
given in this small town. The receiving householders, 
most of whom are quite poor people, are undoubtedly 
doing their best for us. Our boys are generally in homes 
of a lower standard than those to which they are 
accustomed ; yet the greater part of them are happy, 
since they are being treated with every consideration. 
But the local people of social standing, who have given 
little or no assistance in this voluntary scheme of 
billeting, appear to resent our presence: it is they who 


impose petty restrictions ; they who make complaints ; 


they who show no sympathy. 

To sum up, my own feelings are that, while losing 
much, our boys have also gained much by this scheme 
of evacuation. If I may offer serious criticisms, I would 
draw the attention of the authorities to the following 
points which apply to the area in which I am now working 
(1) Although in a place of comparative safety, we are 
attached to too small a school. This has caused many 
acute accommodation problems. (2) We have not yet 
recovered from the results of too muddled and too 
rushed a reception. The local council, not the local 
education authority, placed us in our new homes. They 
did not then, and do not now, understand our needs. 
(3) Our billets are not what they might be because the 
poor of this town were coerced into taking us, while 
people in better-class homes shirked their responsibilities. 
At the moment, twenty of our boys are waiting in the 
evacuation area to join us, because there is no more 
voluntary billeting accommodation available here! 
(4) Our lady “‘helpers’’ might render valuable and 
important service to our boys, especially in the evenings. 
Instead, they have been asked to act as “domestic 
helps ”. (5) The resumed education of our boys is 
merely an extension of the academic studies they 
pursued last year, now given under overwhelming 
difficulties which nullif¥ its value. (6) No arrangements 
have yet been made for the organizing of evening leisure. 
I find it hard to restrain myself on this point, but, as our 
teaching time-table is already too heavy I cannot see 
our Staff performing voluntary evening work until their 
day duties are lightened. (Our Staff is almost complete, 
but our roll is about half full-strength). (7) Restrictions 
upon complete freedom on Sundays are causing dis- 
content. We are given to understand that we agreed to 
become evacuees voluntarily (as an alternative to 
dismissal !) but, now that we are here, we are officially 
on duty twenty-four hours a day and seven days 
a week. 

Continuing education under evacuation conditions 
calls for all the energy and enterprise of both teachers 
and organizers. As I see it, such education should not 
be a continuation of former subjects and systems amid 
overwhelming difficulties, but a new education involving 
new processes and new ideas, which, in the long run, may 
prove to be more vital to our boys than the stereotyped 
lessons to which they were formally accustomed. Alas, 
in this little town I see no signs of our being able to 
make the most of the unique opportunities offered by 
this violent change of circumstances ! 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON EVACUATION 


By F. A. RING 


HEN, in the autumn of 1938, the Government 
determined to approve the policy of evacuating 
children from the congested areas, the decision was 
taken purely on considerations of physical safety. 
Wisely, the existing educational machinery was employed, 
not for its educational advantages, but for its adminis- 
trative efficiency. The resulting smoothness of the 
movements last September abundantly justified the 
trust placed in authorities and teachers. The whole 
process of evacuation was carried through, and huge 
sections of the population were shifted, speedily, quietly 
and with a minimum of inconvenience to other services. 
Yet it must be emphasized that the problem was entirely 
a social one, and that educational considerations did 
not enter it. Nor could they do so, since in the metro- 
politan area the transport authorities persistently refused 
to allocate specific reception areas for definite school 
parties. 

It is possible to appreciate the point of view which 
regarded immediate and rapid removal as the first 
essential. Yet the very efficiency of the movement 
justifies the belief that more attention should have been 
paid in the early stages to the representations of those 
Directors of Education who, acting as Evacuation 
Officers, for nearly a year had urged the importance of 
knowing within reasonable limits to what part of the 
country their schools would be moved. Lack of such 
information meant that no machinery could be set up 
to deal with the educational problems which were bound 
to become urgent so soon as evacuation had been carried 
through. Contacts had to be established, schemes 
formulated, plans were altered from day to day. 
Unsettlement and restlessness have continued in conse- 
quence over a much longer period than would otherwise 
have been the case. 

Large numbers of children have returned home, for 
reasons of widely differing character. Home sickness, 
the unwillingness or inability of parents to contribute 
toward their children’s maintenance, dissatisfaction 
with billets and, very frequently, the urge to have their 
children around them—these have been the chief factors. 
The drift back continues, and the demand to open the 
schools again in the evacuation zones has become more 
and more ‘insistent. It is a somewhat melancholy 
reflection that this demand has been based on the need 
to check the creation of a race of “ little barbarians ” 
rather than on the need to produce an educated and 
enlightened generation. Emphasis is still placed on the 
school as a means of relieving parents and householders 
of the inconvenience of looking after the children rather 
than as a means of training and development in the 
widest sense. 

In the reception areas, lack of foresight allied with 
the drift home creates situations of great difficulty and 
discouragement. With widely varying experiences, the 
schools are tackling their problems in the light of local 


circumstances, and are making an excellent job of the 
task. On general principles there has been a disposition 
to preserve wherever possible the identity of the schools, 
and this is sound. Parents were the more willing to send 
their children away because they had confidence in the 
teachers who would accompany them. The staffs had 
established friendly contacts with families, they knew 
much of the history of their children, their weaknesses 
and their strengths. At such a time of trial, this con- 
fidence and this knowledge were exploited to the full. 
Yet gradual attrition makes the preservation of the 
school as a unit difficult, if not impossible, and adds to 
the general unsettlement. Where a number of schools 
from the same locality find themselves in a given recep- 
tion area, the reduction in numbers may lead to a fusion 
of the evacuated schools. In this way there is less 
likelihood of losing the contact between parents and 
teachers than if the children are merged in local schools, 
and the civic spirit continues. 

The normal organization of schools has necessarily 
largely disappeared so far as evacuated departments are 
concerned. Age-grouping has become impossible because 
of numbers and the use of halls and similar buildings. 
The town teacher realizes as never before the difficulties 
of his rural colleague in handling a class consisting of 
many age-groups and of varying capacities. In these 
circumstances both content and method of teaching 
have called for fresh consideration. The positive 
advantages of close proximity to the countryside have 
been quickly realized. Parties of town children are 
everywhere to be observed making their first delighted 
acquaintance with the beauties and wonders of nature, 
and learning at first hand the habits, occupations and 
activities of their rural friends, human and animal. It is 
noticeable that every week marks an increase in the intel- 
ligent interest which the children evince, just as every walk 
improves the standards of physical fitness and stamina. 

An interesting observation applies particularly to 
those children who have had, in happier times, some 
experience of learning from films. Recollections of the 
films have come streaming back. Farming processes— 
reaping, ploughing, autumn sowing, gathering root crops, 
&c.—hitherto observed and explained in moving pictures, 
are now confirmed by actual experience. The superior 
attitude of those with a film background, thus enabled 
to forecast accurately the next move, has been both 
amusing and illuminating, confirming as it does the 
value of this form of aid to learning when the real thing 
is not available. 

Of mechanical aids, wireless has perhaps more to offer 
at this stage than any other. Many schools must be 
sighing for the use of wireless sets; many others may 
have discovered how very valuable can be the contribu- 
tion of the broadcaster. The rapid increase of wireless sets 
in the improvised schools would be a real boon. The 
school broadcasts just now are well designed and, in the 
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main, well delivered. The handicap of absence of 
pamphlets is being overcome to a considerable degree 
by careful planning of scripts, with suggestions for 
blackboard illustrations or pencil drawings—and with 
sufficient time to make them. Even so, the full advantage 
of the talks cannot be reaped unless greater preparation 
can be made. Since booklets are not practicable, one 
wonders whether the press might not give greater 
assistance. Illustrations of coming talks, notes of 
material likely to be useful, and a fuller indication of 
their content and purpose, would be very welcome. 
Cannot some of our daily papers be persuaded to make a 
weekly or bi-weekly feature along these lines? After 
all, the youth of this country form a not unimportant 
section of the population. And, since so many schools 
are using ‘ shift’ systems, with either half-days or alter- 
nate days (including Saturdays) for formal school work, 
a certain extension of school programmes with, possibly, 
some repetition of the broadcasts would be helpful. One 
wonders, too, whether greater publicity for these talks 
might not encourage parents in the evacuated areas to 
get their children to listen and reap the benefit. 

In his foreword to Circular 1474, the President of the 
Board of Education sets out with considerable clarity 
the objectives of evacuation schooling. He emphasizes 
the need for balanced training, physical and mental, 
urges the basic claims of fundamentals, and does not 
forget cultural needs. The Circular suggests that class- 
room time “would best be spent on such subjects as 
can be taken in an ordinary class-room without special 
apparatus. This means in elementary schools ‘ The 
Three Rs’ and class teaching in various subjects such 
as History and Geography ; and in secondary schools 
it means something similar with the addition of Languages 
and Mathematics ”. Much of the geography and history 
can be given a local application, especially so long as 
weather remains favourable, and visits to places of 
historic interest may well form an important part of the 
work. With infants and young children the problem is 
less simple. They suffer quickly from fatigue, and their 
oversight and occupational provision call for greater 
attention than they have hitherto received. One of 
the surprising aspects of evacuation was the remarkably 
high proportion of small children whose parents allowed 
them to go; it is less surprising that infants form the 
greatest relative group of those who have returned. 

The position of certain groups of scholars is particularly 
difficult. Evacuation came at the moment when many 
of the 11 plus age group were about to be transferred 
to senior, central or secondary schools. In many 
reception areas central schools do not exist, and, though 
the secondary entrants may have been placed satis- 
factorily, those for Senior schools remain with the younger 
children, and are losing a great many of the advantages 
which they might otherwise be sharing with their older 
brothers and sisters. On the other hand, numbers of 
small children, who accompanied their older brothers 
and sisters under the arrangement for keeping families 
together, are now attached to senior schools without 
teachers experienced in the care and guidance of very 
young children. 
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Then, too, the next year’s secondary entrants, whether 
at home or evacuated, are missing the most crucial 
months of their preparation. It seems obvious that 
unusual procedure will have to be followed next year in 
their selection, if opportunities for further education 
are to be provided for those capable of benefiting. It 
may be that the time is at hand when transfer will take 
place on the recommendation of the school instead of by 
the normal method of academic tests. Similarly, 
those wishing to matriculate in the coming years are 
deserving of special consideration, lest the social upheaval 
should prejudice their careers. Yet, with these, as with all 
qualifying tests, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
the examination is a means to an end, not an end in 
itself. No modification designed to avoid hardship in 
relation to opportunity should be permitted to depress 
the ultimate standards of attainment or qualification 
at the end of the training period. And that, in turn, 
may involve an extension of the length of training. 

Education, we have often heard, should equip for life 
as well as for livelihood. The experiences of the past 
months have thrown a lurid light on the manner of life of 
some sections of the population. It is easy to see this 
matter out of proportion. We naturally give great 
weight to the difficulties which come most urgently to 
our notice, failing to take note of the more normal cases, 
and so losing our sense of perspective. Even so, the 
nature and extent of this social problem cannot but be 
disturbing. Verminous children, and those lacking in 
habits of personal cleanliness or devoid of decent house 
manners, account for the great majority of the complaints 
of billet-holders, and for the rapid swing from sympathy 
to antipathy. Steps to deal with the problem may be 
ameliorative ; they cannot get down to the root of the 
difficulty, which lies in satisfactory home-training. 
Meanwhile fresh generations are growing up. Can we 
be assured that in a few years the state of affairs will 
show material improvement ? Surely now is the time 
to make a drive to tackle the problem at its source. 
Efforts must be made to get parents to appreciate the 
importance of personal hygiene and training of the 
young. Knowledge, patience and self-sacrifice are 
needed. The broadcast, the press, social service organiza- 
tions, local medical services and clinics should exert 
their influence, not only in condemning those positions, 
but also in supplying the advice necessary to combat an 
evil which may easily become a national menace. 

Evacuation has affected areas involved with local 
government problems of such a tangled nature that 
adjustments of responsibility will take a long time to 
settle. Evacuees must be regarded as equally important 
with local children. There should be no place for the 
claim that “ we must think of our own children first ”. 
Evacuation was a national and not a parochial business 
and discrimination at this stage wonld be uncharitable 
and unfair. In the words of Lord De La Warr, “‘ The 
country that most realizes that this period of the war 
must not be used as an excuse for neglecting the future 
generation is the country that is going to pull through, 
not only on the battlefield, but also in the struggle 
between ideals and ideologies.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


AMERICA AND THE WAR 
September 4, 1939. 


S1R,— Words in any language are but symbols to express 
thought. There seems to be no language—no words— 
that can be spoken or written that express the upsurge 
of the spirit—the reactions of the heart. 

As we sat by our radio at two o'clock yesterday 
morning listening to the halting but firm words of your 
Prime Minister, Chamberlain, broadcasting to the Empire 
the proclamation of War, our British friends were more 
than in our thoughts. You were in our hearts. Tears 
were our only means of expressing our feeling for you 
and for your country. 

As a result of our travels on British soil and our 
personal contacts with you and your people, England 
and the English family of nations have come to mean 
vastly more to us than the England of the World War. 
You are people to us now — friendly, hospitable people 
—not just a state or a nation on the other side of the 
world. In this great and inescapable tragedy our hearts 
go out to you with all the sympathy and understanding 
one can possibly have who is so far from the scene of 
devastation and disaster. 

It is our hope and prayer that victory for the forces 
of liberty, justice and tolerance may come swiftly, and 
that you and those dear to you may not be sacrificed 
on the altar of a Hitler’s Hell. 

With deepest regard and best wishes, we are with 
you in spirit. 

F. W. HART. 


University of 
California, U.S.A. 


“ BRITAIN IN DANGER ” 


S1r,— Your reviewer does not do justice to the little 
school reader that I edited for Dent, because the whole 
point of this reader, which was a labour of love on the part 
of the late Hugh Dent, is that it attempts to teach the 
child to have some pride in and respect for our natural 
heritage of beauty in this country, and it was designed 
entirely for that purpose, my own contributions stressing 
this point. When your reviewer says ‘‘ The book has a 
moral ‘ Britain Is In Danger’ ’’, it reads as if this had 
something to do with the war, and not with the growing 
vandalism. This is hardly fair to Dent’s, who brought 
out the book as a piece of public service. 


J. B. PRIESTLEY. 


Billingham Manor, 
Isle of Wight. 


“ Fresh fields and woods: the earth’s fair face; 
God’s footstool and man’s dwelling-place ; 
I ask not why the first believer 
Did love to be a country-liver.” 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 


SCHOOL FRENCH 


S1r,—I must indeed thank Mr. Vernon Mallinson for 
expressing my intentions far better than I could have 
done myself ; the dry bones of my skeleton programme 
are now covered with living flesh and the body already 
begins to breathe. 

May I take the opportunity of vindicating the claims 
of version sous dictée and of thème sous dictée? The 
object of both is to bring in the speed + accuracy factor, 
in a word, fluency. As I have already stated, there would 
also be harder passages to translate from and into 
French. These would be printed, not dictated. But in 
the dictated passages the time factor comes in, because 
a premium is put upon how quickly a candidate can 
translate, for surely an easy passage, spontaneously and 
accurately translated, shows more fluency and deserves 
more credit than a laboured effort, however correct. 
In addition to this, the version sous dictée tests the 
candidate’s ear as well, or rather, perhaps, it tests his 
ear almost entirely. 

In regard to the answering of a letter, I choose it as 
being of great practical value—witness Mr. Vernon 
Mallinson’s own sad story of the two highly trained 
ladies !—and I lay stress on the “ answering ” rather 
than on opening the correspondence because it ought 
to lead to more relevant and grammatical matter than 
is usually served up in Free Composition. 

Perhaps if Mr. Vernon Mallinson were to consider 
these views—after all I gave no explanation in my 
programme—he would support even these “ heresies ”’, 
though I am afraid I cannot claim that they originate 
with me ; the Army Officers’ Interpreters’ Examination 
includes them, and great value is attached to this kind 
of test. 

STANLEY W. GRACE. 
Malvern College, 
At Blenheim Palace, 
Woodstock, Oxon. 


S1rR,—The urgent need for officers proficient in foreign 
languages reflects in some measure on the results of our 
methods of language teaching. There is a definite lack 
of persons able to converse with accuracy and fluency, 
possessing an idiomatic and colloquial knowledge of 
French among other languages. What are the reasons 
for this serious deficiency ? [Isit the teacher, the method, 
or the demands of examining bodies, that must bear the 
blame ? Examining bodies with their insistence in the 
Higher Certificate Examinations on detailed study of 
literary movements and selected classics have discouraged 
the teacher whose aim has been to make his pupils 
proficient in the use of a language. The questions 
demanding literary critical ability from young, very 
immature, students has led to a concentration on non- 
essentials and a certain hypocritical glibness in the 
reproduction of the ideas of teachers and certain 
standard histories of literature. Even when students 
go abroad they tend to congregate in English speaking 
communities, and so lack contact with the living language 
and social life of the country. The reason for this may 
be a lack of self-confidence in their conversational 
ability in the foreign language, but this could have been 
overcome by saner teaching practice. 
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The comments of Mr. Grace in the September number 
of The Journal of Education are worthy of serious 
attention. His suggestions would give a much needed 
scope to the able teacher of languages. They would 
discourage still further the brilliantly qualified teacher 
who told a visitor that he never spoke the language to 
his Sixth Form for fear that a boy might criticize his 
accent. | 

Preparation for the type of paper envisaged by 
Mr. Grace would ensure that our schools would produce 
students with an all-round knowledge of a foreign 
language. This basic knowledge could be amplified in 
whichever direction the taste of the student inclined. 
Universities would have time in which to do the work 
for which they were intended. Candidates for Modern 
Language Scholarships would be better equipped for 
advanced work than they are at present. The problem 
is not new but it is none the less urgent, What do 
teachers of languages think of it ? Or do they ? 


E. ALEC WOOLF. 
Chislehurst and Sidcup 
and Orpington District Committee, 
Sidcup. 


S1r,—Mr. Mallinson’s complaint, “ All is not right with 
the teaching of French”, is periodically uttered in 
other quarters, and new schemes of reading and new 
methods of instruction are proposed as remedies. 
Some one has said with perfect truth that there is “ no 
best method and no best syllabus ; there are just good 
and bad teachers’’. The large majority of our teachers 
are, I believe, both competent and conscientious, and 
are naturally disappointed at their failure to get the 
results that their efforts deserve. Why not go to the 
root of the matter, which is the simple fact that French 
is a difficult language, and is too difficult for the average 
“ non-linguistic ” boy who composes a considerable 
part of any form or class below School Certificate 
standard ? Some schools have come to recognize this 
fact, which I have attempted to proclaim for the last 
thirty odd years, and have made German or Spanish 
their first language, French standing in relation to these 
as Greek does to Latin upon a classical side. The result 
has been not only a gratifying increase in School Certifi- 
cate successes, but also, what is far more important, a 
stimulus to interest in the subject, as progress is more 
rapid and the pupil feels that he is really getting some- 
where. The domination of French is a legacy from the 
days when French was the diplomatic language of 
Europe. That position it is eminently suited to hold, 
but for school purposes it is better for a pupil to gain his 
first linguistic experience upon a path less beset with 
difficulties. 
H. J. CHAYTOR. 
The Master’s Lodge, 
St. Catharine’s College, 
Cambridge. 


S1r,—Though obliged to suspend its main activities 
(meetings, lecture circuits, studentships and grants for 
study abroad, &c.), the Institute of Hispanic Studies 
hopes during war-time to continue some of its work, 
particularly that very important part which brings it 
into closer contact with schools in which Spanish is 
taught and with other centres for the study of Spanish 
and Portuguese. Many of the schools on our mailing 
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list, however, have been evacuated, and it would be a 
great convenience and kindness if the principals of any 
of these would send me their new address on a postcard 
as soon as possible, as we are hoping during November 
to distribute a pamphlet which should be of some 
interest to them. 

I should also be glad at any time to hear from schools 
which have recently introduced, or are contemplating 
the introduction of, Spanish into their curriculum, so 
that we may send them book-lists and give them any 
other information which we may be able to provide. 
During the Great War a large number of schools, both 
secondary and technical, took up Spanish, and we should 
like any which may now follow their example to know 
that there is now a central organization which exists 
very largely in order to help schools in which Spanish 
is taught. 

E. ALLISON PEERS, 
Director, Institute of Hispanic Studies. 


The University, Liverpool. 


SCHOOL STORIES 


SirR,—Nearly all school stories have some one school 
as a background. Thus Tom Brown’s Schooldays is 
based on life at Rugby, Eric on Harrow, The Way of 
all Flesh (although hardly a school story) on Shrewsbury, 
The Hill on Harrow, Stalky and Co. on Westward Ho!, 
The Loom of Youth on Sherborne, The Bending of a Twig 
on Shrewsbury, The Prelude on Marlborough, Fathers 
of Men on Uppingham, Schoolmasters All on Aske’s, 
I cannot 
remember if The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's, The House- 
master, Gerald Eversby’s Friendship and The Lanchester 
Tradition have any one school in mind. But Good-Bye 
Mr. Chips has The Leys School as a background. Your 
readers will no doubt be able to add to this list. 


DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 
49 Nevern Square, . 
London, S.W.5. 


EVACUATION | 
Extract from a letter from a correspondent in Lancashire. 


S1r,—Everything is still chaotic in the schools about 
here. On Friday I found the schools in ——, and 
still closed awaiting air-raid shelters, and, generally, 
reopening is postponed to some indefinite date. Some 
in are to open next week on a double-shift basis. 
Children are returning to the areas from which they 
were evacuated only to find no school to receive them. 
The “ reception ” areas are trying to work on two shifts, 
but are often waiting for school air-raid shelters. Schools 
in some “ neutral ” areas are open, but are very often 
waiting for shelters to be made in the school playgrounds 
or in an adjoining field, and the children meanwhile are 
on the streets. I met a schoolmaster in on Friday 
who told me that the ground selected for shelters had 
since been allocated to potato-growing. There is a great 
deal of concern for the future welfare of these children, 
and drastic action should be taken. Several towns in 
Lancashire are considering, and one at least has already 
put into operation, a scheme under which teachers will 
take one or two streets apiece and pay visits to the 
children in their own homes. It seems that the present 
arrangements will have to be very much modified. Great 
patience is needed all round. A. S. 
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WAR AND EDUCATION 


SIR,—May I put as briefly as I can some comments on 
the very interesting article in The Journal of Education 
for October on “ War and Education ”’ ? 

To quote the last paragraph : 

“ We want to keep before us the vision of the 
school as Sanderson saw it: ‘A centre for the 
complete organization of civilized life, a regenerated 
social world, ruled by the spirit of chivalry, of kind- 
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ness, of courtesy, of gentleness ’”’. 


Here, it seems to me, is an important point insuffi- 
ciently emphasized, namely co-operation, although it 
may be included on reflection in all the values mentioned. 

It is the spirit of union in education that, it seems to 
me, has not been sufficiently brought out. 

I have lived a long life, and had the good fortune in 
the ‘seventies, when I began my teaching work, to come 
across three pioneers—my cousin, Miss M Woods, 
later of Clifton High School, Miss Nelligan of Croydon 
High School, and Miss Hastings, later of Wimbledon 
High School, who all refused to give prizes to their 
pupils, because they thought that this plan led to 
competition rather than co-operation. There were 
private schools also that held the same view. 

In most of the schools, the teaching was “ others 
first ’’ and “ live for union ’’, but in practice there were 
prize-giving and place-taking and a general feeling of 
being first and “ Let the Devil take the hindermost ”. 

As education advanced, girls’ schools and colleges 
followed boys’ schools, copying many of their failings ; 
co-education was scorned and rejected, and the genera- 
tion which we neglected to train in co-operation might 
have treated their enemies differently and avoided the 
mistakes of the Treaty of Versailles. 

No one of us can say that we have no part in the evils 
of to-day. 

Though the evacuation scheme has in some respects 
been successful, it has left many children running wild 
and has broken up the family life so that many young 
mothers have returned home. 

It seems that even now we are failing to realize that 
what we have to do is, as Aldous Huxley suggests to us, 
to bring up a new generation in union, who will serve 
their fellows as George Meredith urged in his motto, 
“ Service is our destiny ”. . 

We cannot get rid of war until a change takes place in 
each individual, even though this change may be two or 
three generations hence. 

The leaven of co-operation 1s at work even now. 

It may be found in the books of Dr. Alfred Adler, 
and in the work done by the Ethical Union. Many an 
enlightened clergyman preaches co-operation from the 
pulpit, and many teachers hold by it strongly—above all, 
perhaps, our elementary teachers. 

If co-operation became the basis of our education we 
might have a world of human beings “ rooted and 
grounded in fellowship ”. 

ALICE Woops, M.A. 
(Principal of Maria Grey Training College 
from 1892 to 1913.) 
15 Crosspath, Radlett, 
Herts. 


ce 


EDUCATION IN POLAND 


~ §1r,—I read with great interest the article about educa- 
tion in Poland published in your October number. It 
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was written very sympathetically ; though, owing to the 
fact that the author was not Polish, certain mistakes 
slipped into it. 

The article points out that before the Great War 
the Poles living in Austria were taught in German, and 
that, even in the Krakow University, the students were 
not allowed to keep Polish books or newspapers in their 
class-rooms or even dormitories. These conditions may 
have been true before the Austrian constitution of 1867, 
or shortly after; but they were certainly not existent 
during the few decades which preceded the war of 1914. 
The Poles living in Austria in that period did, in fact, 
enjoy great freedom in educational] matters, and had a 
great deal of autonomy in other ways. The education 
was conducted entirely in Polish; and, though the 
teaching of the German language was compulsory, the 
population were allowed to express their patriotic feelings 
without any restraint, both in school and in public 
meetings. 

Entirely different were the conditions prevailing in 
Russia and Germany, where no Polish schools were 
allowed and the children forbidden to talk Polish even 
during break-time or when saying prayers. 

Krakow was not the only Polish university: there 
was another in Lwow, also in Austria. Lwow was 
then the capital of the Polish province of Galicia and the 
seat of the Polish autonomic parliament, called the Sejm. 

Many changes occurred in various parts of Poland 
during the lengthy period between the first partitions 
at the end of the eighteenth century and the outbreak 
of the 1914 war. The degree of oppression varied, and 
the occupation of Germany, which in the beginning was 
the most satisfactory, became quite intolerable after 
Bismarck came to power. In Russia the oppression was 
intensified after each insurrection, and in Austria only 
the Poles succeeded in winning some control over the 
education of their children. 

Z. LUBIENSKI. 

Forest School, 

Reepham, Norfolk. 


THE EDUCATION OF DEMOCRACY 


S1rR,—As individual members of the British Association 
for International Understanding we wish to draw your 
attention to the useful service which it can render in 
war-time, and especially to the educational value of the 
British Surveys which it publishes. 

Independence of mind 1s one of the vital characteristics 
of the democracy which we are defending. The 
discipline and control essential to the efficiency of 
national effort in war do not alter the fact that the 
citizens of a free country, if they are to preserve their 
freedom, must accustom themselves to form their 
opinions independently upon the available data. 

In the sphere of international relations, dominated 
as it inevitably is by the war, more is needed to enable 
the intelligent man or woman, boy or girl, to form a just 
opinion than the day-to-day news which the Government 
issues or permits to be published. Even to understand 
the news it is often necessary to have some background 
of knowledge on such subjects as the following : 


The history, geography and character of the 
countries affected. The various political and religious 
loyalties of their peoples. Their economic resources 
and needs. The national groups of which they 
consist. Their ways of life. The position of the 
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different neutral countries and the conflict of interests 
and sympathies within each. The sources of food and 
raw materials upon which belligerents and neutrals 
depend. The internal situations of the several parts 
of the British Commonwealth. Spiritual, political, 
national and social forces at work in the world, apart 
from those directly engaged in the war. The hopes, 
fears and ideas prevalent in different countries with 
regard to the issue of the war and the form of peace 
settlement to be sought. 


It is such matters as these that concern the British 
Association for International Understanding, which has 
been established as a central and independent instrument 
of popular understanding about international affairs. 
They also concern, we believe, those who have the diffi- 
cult task of educating the growing generation, particu- 
larly in the upper forms of public, secondary and central 
schools: for it would be impossible to teach modern 
history, civics or general knowledge to-day without 
reference to this range of subjects. The same is true of 
university extension lecturers and others engaged in 
adult education. It is largely with their needs in view 
that the Governors of the Association have determined 
the character and subject-matter of the British Surveys. 
These are published fortnightly and are intended to 
serve as the basis of lessons, lectures or study circles. 
We strongly recommend the use of the Surveys for this 
purpose. 

The Association is continuing and developing its work, 
with official approval, during the war; it has been 
promised the necessary facilities. It is precluded from 
advocating any policy or expressing any opinion as a 
body on the conduct of international affairs. Its task 
is purely informative and educational. 

We very much hope that you will see your way to 
make the fullest use of the services which it can offer, 
and that if its organ—British Survey—appeals to you, 
you will take it and bring it to the attention of your 
readers. 


WALTER ADAMS J. R. PEDDIE 

J. W. H. BROWN EUSTACE PERCY 

E. H. CARR W. I. Rıce, O.S.B. 
THOMAS HENDERSON Percy M. ROXBY 
G. F. HICKSON L. A. SUMMERS 

L. K. HINDMARSH E. M. TANNER 

P. H. B. LYON CHARLES W. TERRY 


PERSONAL NOTES 


We regret to announce the following deaths : 

Canon A. E. BROOKE, formerly Provost of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Canon Brooke had been Ely 
Professor of Divinity and had worked for many years on 
the great Cambridge edition of the Septuagint. 

Dr. R. L. Poore, historian and antiquary, Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, from 1898-1933, Vice- 
President in 1922-3, and since 1933 honorary Fellow. 

Dr. R. V. WHEELER, Professor of Fuel Technology 
in the University of Shefħeld, and Director of the 
Safety in Mines Research Stations at Sheffield and 
Buxton. 

Mr. A. J. FowLer, collaborator with Lieut.-Colonel 
H. G. Le Mesurier in the preparation of The Oxford 
Dictionary of Modern English. This work is now far 
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advanced, and will be a large dictionary in one volume’ 
confined to modern English. 

PROFESSOR SIR WILLIAM POPE, F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Cambridge. Prof. Pope 
for many years has played a very conspicuous part in 
the world of chemistry, and was the recipient of many 
medals. 

Mr. FRANK TATE, formerly President of the Austra- 
lian Council for Educational Research, and Director of 
Education for Victoria. 

Dr. L. FARRAND, President of Cornell University 
from 1921-37, and since then President Emeritus. 

Mr. R. C. LAMBERT, from 1922-35 Librarian of the 
Athenaeum Club. 

Mr. JOHN Evans, formerly Headmaster of Ashford 
Grammar School and of Sir Andrew Judd School 
Tonbridge. 


The following appointments are announced : 


Mr. G. W. RuMBLE to be Assistant Private Secretary 
to the President of the Board of Education. 

Mr. W. SUTHERST, Headmaster of Middlesbrough 
Ayresome Senior Boys’ School, to be Deputy Director 
of Education for Middlesbrough. 

PROFESSOR F. C. JAMES to be Principal of McGill 
University, Montreal. 

Mr. N. R. Murpnuy to be Principal of Hertford 
College, Oxford. 

Dr. C. H. WADDINGTON to continue as Lecturer in 
Zoology at the University of Cambridge. 

Mr. P. CLAYDON to be Head of the School of Commerce 
under the York Education Committee. 

SIR JOHN DONALD POLLOCK to be Rector of Edin- 
burgh University, in succession to Emeritus Professor 
Sir Herbert Grierson. 

Mr. D. SHILLAN, of the Institute of Education, 
London, to be the first Director of Studies in Belgrade 
sent by the British Council. Mr. Shillan is a contributor 
to The Journal. 

Mr. C. Cox, Fellow of New College, Oxford, and since 
1937 Director of Education in the Sudan, to be Adviser 
on Education to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
Major H. VISCHER and Mr. ARTHUR MAYHEW will 
relinquish on January 1 their appointments as joint 
secretaries to the Advisory Committee on Education in 
the Colonies. 

Mr. G. B. Dempsey, Director of Education, Birken- 
head, to be Chairman for the ensuing year of the Cowncil 
of the Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, and 
ALDERMAN C. SCONCE of the Chester Education Com- 
mittee, to be Vice-Chairman. 

Mr. A. F. GEORGE to be Chairman of the National 
Council on Commercial Education, in succession to 
Mr. W. J. Chalk. 


SIR FREDERICK MENZIES, Medical Officer of Health 
and School Medical Officer to the London County 
Council, has resigned owing to ill health. Dr. W. A. 
DaLEY, Deputy Medical Officer of Health, has been 
recommended to succeed him. 

ALDERMAN R. M. GRYLLS has resigned the Chairman- 
ship of the West Riding Higher Education Sub- 
Committee. 

We learn with great regret that Mr. E. M. Ricu, 
Education Officer to the London County Council, has 
had to leave the County Hall owing to a temporary 
breakdown in health. We wish him a speedy recovery. 
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HARRAP 
ESSENTIALS OF MODERN ENGLISH 


By F. H. Pritchard 


A book of particular value to pupils in the upper forms who require to co-ordinate earlier work 
and to have ample practice in the study and writing of English. Functional grammar, the development 
of our language, the growth of literature—all receive interesting and stimulating treatment. Each 
chapter is followed by sound exercises and a bibliography to guide further reading. Second impression. 


Crown 8vo. 416 pages. 4s. 6d. 


HARRAP ’S MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


Edited by F. H. Pritchard 


Thirty-three volumes of selections of the best English prose, poetry and drama. A comprehensive 
series of outstanding value for the Lower Fifths upwards. 


Size 7} by 4} inches. Each 250-300 pages. 2s. 9d. 


JUNIOR MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


Edited by F. H. Pritchard 


A similar series to the above but designed for pupils of II to I5 years. Each volume is attractively 
bound and contains about 224 pages. The complete series contains 31 volumes. 


Small crown 8vo. 2s. each 


ORAL ENGLISH PRACTICE 


By A. E. M. Bayliss, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 224 pages. 2s. 3d. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE ENGLISH 


By A. E. M. Bayliss, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 320 pages. 3s. In two parts, each Is. 9d. 


Since Oral English Practice is intended for the Lower and Middle Forms, the two books together 
form a complete English course for Secondary Schools. 


All prices subject to revision 
Send for detailed prospectuses of these books 
Ask also for Harrap’s Cbristmas Catalogue 
GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD. 


SS — ~ 
182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, VW.) == 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


The winner of the October Competition is “ Zephyr,” 
proxime accessit, “ June.” 

The winner of the September Competition was 
W. M. Kerby, 72 Orford Street, Ipswich. 

We classify the twenty versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Zephyr, June, Bubenberg, Zarathustra, Emeri- 
tus, Ex Or, Als Ob. 


Class II..—Smaragd, J. E. M., Raphael, Auerglas Maria, 
Tula, Woodlea, Lee Anderson, Super- 
annuated, Blackwing, Kamerad, Fidelis, 
Silsden, Onyx. 


PASSAGE FROM “ EIN GLUCK ” BY THOMAS MANN 


Der Saal des Offizierskasinos in Hohendamm war lang 
und breit, er war eigentlich viel zu geräumig fiir die dreissig 
Herrschaften, die sich heute abend darin belustigten. Die 
Wände und die Musikantentribiine waren mit falschen 
Draperien aus rot bemaltem Gips geziert, und von der 
geschmacklosen Decke hingen zwei verbogene Kron- 
leuchter herab, in denen schief und triefend die Kerzen 
brannten. Aber der gedielte Fussboden war von sieben 
hierzu kommandierten Husaren den ganzen Vormittag 
gescheuert worden, und am Ende konnten selbst die 
Herren Offiziere in einem Nest, einem Abdera und Krah- 
winkel wie Hohendamm keine grössere Pracht verlangen. 
Auch wurde, was etwa dem Feste an Glanz verbrach, durch 
die eigentümliche, verschmitzte Stimmung ersetzt, die dem 
Abend sein Gepräge gab, durch das verbotene und über- 
mütige Gefühl, mit den ‘‘ Schwalben ” zusammen zu sein. 
Selbst die dummen Ordonnanzen schmunzelten auf ver- 
schlagene Weise, wenn sie neue Champagnerflaschen in die 
Eiskübel zur Seite der weissgedeckten Tischchen stellten, 
die an drei Saalseiten aufgeschlagen waren, blickten sich um 
und schlugen lächelnd die Augen nieder, wie dienende Leute, 
die schweigend und verantwortungslos ihre Beihilfe zu einer 
gewagten Ausschreitung gewähren, —alles im Hinblick auf 
die “ Schwalben ”. 

Die Schwalben, die Schwalben ?—Nun, kurzum, es waren 
die ‘‘ Wiener Schwalben ”. Sie zogen durch die Lande wie 
ein Schwarm von Wandervögeln, schwangen sich von Stadt 
zu Stadt und traten in Singspielhallen und Varietee- 
theatern fünften Ranges auf, indem sie in zwangloser 
Haltung mit jubelnden und zwitschernden Stimmen ihr 
Leib-und Glanzlied sangen : 


“ Wenn die Schwalben wiederkommen, 
Die wer’n schau’n! Die wer’n schau’n! ” 


TRANSLATED BY “‘ ZEPHYR ” 


The assembly room of the officers’ club at Hohendamm 
was long and broad, it was, in fact, unnecessarily spacious 
for the thirty gallant gentlemen who were making merry 
in it this evening. The walls and the musicians’ gallery were 
decorated with imitation drapery of red plaster and from 
the tawdry ceiling hung two bent chandeliers, in which 
burned crooked and guttering candles. The wooden floor, 
however, had been scrubbed the whole morning by seven 
hussars detailed for the purpose, and in the end even their 
honours the officers themselves could not expect greater 
magnificence in such a God-forsaken, stick-in-the-mud, 
hole-and-corner place as Hohendamm. Furthermore, if 
something of glamour was perhaps still lacking to the feast, 
it was supplied by the queer undertone of intrigue which 
characterized the evening, by the sense of lawlessness and 
bravado which the stimulus of the “ Swallows’ ” company 
induced. Even the slow-witted orderlies smirked knowingly, 
as they arranged fresh bottles of champagne in the ice-pails 
beside the white-spread tables which were set round three 
sides of the room; they glanced around, and dropped their 


eyes to hide their laughter, after the fashion of menials who, 
without comment and without accepting any responsibility, 
lend their assistance in some dare-devil exploit—all in 
allusion to the “ Swallows.” 

The swallows, the swallows? Well, to put it in a nut- 
shell, they were the “ Vienna Swallows.” They wandered 
about the country like a flock of birds of passage, flitting 
from town to town and appearing in fifth-rate music-halls 
and variety theatres, where in free-and-easy attitudes they 
warbled joyously old favourite songs of palmy days : 


“ When the swallows come again 
How they’ll stare! how they’ll stare ! ” 


Numbers were rather below our peace-time average 
for a German prose, but the faithful were mostly well- 
tried translators, and we did not find it necessary to 
have a third class. The seven versions in Class I stood 
apart from the rest as free not only from serious faults 
but also from the awkward turns of phrase which too 
often betray .a translation as such. Of the seven, 
‘“‘Bubenberg ” was perhaps the most careful and accurate, 
but his rendering could not compete in style with 
“ Zephyr’s ” or “ June's.” “ Zephyr ” in particular has 
the real flair for finding happy phrases, and displayed 
it to the full in dealing with the two long and rather 
tangled sentences which formed the latter part of the 
first paragraph. Lest he should be unduly puffed up 
with pride, let us hasten to point out that we cannot 
agree with his interpretation of Letb- und Glanzlted, 
correctly translated by, for example, ‘“ Bubenberg ”’ 
(their own particular “ hit ”), “ Emeritus ” (their favourite 
star “ turn’’), or “ Lee Anderson ” (their favourite and 
special ‘‘ number ”). Several competitors spotted that 
Leiblied was the equivalent of the dance-band’s 
“ signature tune.” 

It may be that “ small-town ’’ mentality is less pro- 
verbial in this country than in Germany or the U.S.A. ; 
at any rate nobody was able to find real counterparts for 
Abdera and Krähwinkel—the former a Greek townlet 
already a byword in Cicero’s day, as “ Zephyr ” reminds 
us, and given currency in Germany by Wieland, the 
latter invented by Kotzebue in his comedy, *“ Die 
deutschen Kletnstadter.”’ “ June” made a good attempt 
with such a Gotham, such a Muggleton, such a hole as 
Hohendamm, but Gotham’s former notoriety is now 
almost forgotten, even if its three wise men are 
remembered. | 

Perhaps we did not give quite enough of the context 
to make it clear that the “ Schwalben”’ were actually 
included in the Herrschaften, which only “ Zarathustra ”, 
“ Ex Or ” and “ Fidelis ” translated quite correctly as 
ladies and gentlemen (cf. meine Herrschaften !) 

The sentence Auch wurde, was etwa dem Feste an 
Glanz verbrach, . . . reduced “Silsden ” and “ Onyx” 
to guessing, while “ Kamerad ” and “‘ Fidelis ”, both in 
general exponents of excellent English style, did not fare 
much better. “ Auerglas Maria” rather strangely 
rendered 1” zwangloser Haltung by spontaneously, while 
“ tasteless ” ceilings were all too common. ‘‘ Woodlea’s ” 
candelabra were merely curved (missing the force of the 
ver in verbogene) but ‘‘ Silsden’s’’ were concealed—he 
must have read verborgene. 

A phrase as troublesome as any was die eigentümliche, 

(Continued on page 756) 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
OF THE YEAR 


BUTTONS, by Tom Robinson and Peggy 
Bacon. 6/- net. 


Clever full-page drawings of a stray kitten who was 
born in a dust-bin and eventually became a well- 
groomed gentieman cat. 


CHILD OF CHINA, by Maria Gleit, illustrated 
by W. W. Holz. 6/- net. 


The story of a little girl in present-day China. The 
author is a German refugee in Switzerland. 


MIMFF, by H. J. Kaeser, illustrated by Edward 
Ardizzone. 6/- net. 


The adventures of a little boy who did not know what 
it was to be afraid. Translated from the Swedish. 


SAVING HIS TICKET, by Lawrence R. 
Bourne. 5/- net. 
The story of a young second mate's first voyage. 


CAPTAIN ANNE, a new School Story for 
Girls, by Dorita Fairlie Bruce. 5/- net. 


PEG-LEG AND THE FUR PIRATES, by 
Peter Dawlish. 3/6 net. 


The further adventures of a new hero of the sea : the 
gaunt, unsmiling Captain Peg-leg Johnston. 


SCIENCE IN INDUSTRY, by Professor 
A. M. Low. 3/6 net. 


Reveals in an interesting way the latest applications of 
scientific research to industry. 


CODES AND CIPHERS, by Alexander 
D’Agapeyeff. 3/6 net. 


SECRET SOCIETIES, by D. W. Pike. 3/6 
net. 


The first two titles in the MERIDIAN BOOKS, which 
eventually it is hoped will cover many of the interests, 
hobbies and preoccupations of boys and girls. 


SHIPS, by A. C. Hardy and Lewis Lupton. 
3/6 net. 


From barge to battleship. Pictures in full colour and 
accurate descriptive text. 


FIRST ANIMAL FRIENDS, by William 
McGreal. 3/6 net. 
Good simple photographs of the animals young 
children are interested in. 


THE FIVE CHINESE BROTHERS, by Clare 
Bishop and Kurt Wiese. 2/6 net. 


Strong humorous drawings illustrate a direct and 
entertaining story. 
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The Sign 


of Service 


The Educational Supply Association 


is still carrying on 


in the heart of the commercial world 
and orders for Stationery and Books can 
be executed from the large specialised 
stock held at Esavian House. 


The many friends who had experience 
of the service of the E.S.A. during the 
last war will know that they can depend 
upon a continuance of the careful 
attention during the present unsettled 
conditions. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, I8! HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. | 


LANTERN LECTURES 
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The Procession of the Trojan Horse. Tiepolo. 
(Reproduced by permission of the National Gallery) 


‘THE CALL OF THE CLASSICS ” SERIES. (Some 120 Lectures given.) 

Lecture 1.—*“ The Call of Greece.” Gods and Myths—The Wooden Horse 
—Perseus—Theseus—Thermopylae—Salamis. 

Lecture 2.—'* The Call of Rome.’ Gods and Myths—Aeneas—The Shades 
—Horatius—Regulus—The Ides of March—Constantine the Great. 

Lecture 3.—'* The Glorious Adventure of Ulysses.” 

“THE CALL OF CHIVALRY” SERIES. (Over 20 Lectures iven.) 

Lecture 4.—* The Call of Camelot.” King Arthur—Avilion—The Glastonbury 
Thorn. 

Lecture 5.—*' The Call of Romance.” Jephthah’s Daughter—Cleopatra— 
Queen Eleanor—tTraitors’ Gate—Saint Joan—and others. 

‘THE CALL OF THE FABLE” SERIES. (Some 40 Lectures given.) 

Lecture 6.—'' Aesop: Slave, Statesman and Storyteller.” 

Lecture 7.—"* Forty more of ‘ Aesop’s ’ and other Fables.” 


Iso 
Lecture 8.—*" The World from Day to Day.” (Without Slides.) 


F. R. MAW, M.A., M.R.S.T., Barcombe, Lewes, 


Tel. Barcombe 39—for all particulars Sussex 
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verschmitzte Stimmung, well managed by “ June ” (the 
odd, furtive atmosphere), “ Bubenberg’’ (the peculiar 
atmosphere of sly understanding) and “ Zarathustra ” 
(the queer, mischievous atmosphere). “ Tula ” unaccount- 
ably said the characteristically smart atmosphere. 


NOTES 


Kasino—club, or even mess, rather than casino. 

Gedtelte Fussboden—merely floor-boards ; Diele, al- 
though cognate with deal, no longer denotes any 
particular kind of wood, any more than a box 
need nowadays be made out of boxwood. 

Die wer'n schau’n.—No need to ask much meaning 
from the refrain of a music-hall ditty, but pro- 
bably those who said “ How they'll stare ” hit it 
off neatly. The die is a Vienna-ism for ste. 


We are very sorry that in the reply, last month, to 
“ Silsden’s ’’ query about the Spanish competition, he 
was made to appear as having written “ all ’’ (instead of 
al) promediar. War-time evacuations and preoccupa- 
tions must be partly blamed for this defective proof- 
correcting. 

“Calous’’ ably argues for the view, which was 
advanced also by another competitor, that the word 
grasse should, after all, be rendered as greasy, the bell- 
ringer’s occupation of hairdresser being accountable for 
the grease! Ingenious, and we will not attempt counter- 
arguments ; we were mainly concerned to point out that 
gras, though it sounds like greasy, very likely only means 
heavy. Perhaps there is a spot of grease about some- 
where, however. 

“ Zephyr ’’ writes: “ Would it be possible, in these 
black days, occasionally to set for translation . . . some 
text that in some degree revealed the ens, the ethos, the 
attitude to the eternal verities of that nation whose 
tongue we are labouring to approximate to our own ? ” 
We had rather thought that light relief might be the 
preference of most just now, but we must see what we 
can do. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation into English verse of the following poem by 
Ricarda Huch (Alte und Neue Gedichte: Insel-Verlag.) : 


Der Mond wird kommen, wie aus Fabelmeeren 
Ein Segel safrangelb, im Ufertang 
Verstrickt ; die Sterne werden wiederkehren 


Und wie im Netz der blanken Fische Fang, 
Mein Baum, erglitzern zwischen deinen Zweigen. 
So wie sie heute sausend dich umschwang, 


Tanzt dir die Fledermaus den Geisterreigen. 
Auch Einsame, die, deren Herz beklommen, 
Ruhn bei dir aus, versunken in dein Schweigen ; 


Nur deine Freundin wird bald nicht mehr kommen. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 777, must reach 
the office by the first post on Jan. I, 1940, addressed 
“PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, 40 
Walton Crescent, Oxford. 
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EMPIRE AND FOREIGN NEWS 


FROM FORTIFIED SETTLEMENT TO FEDERAL UNION 
By D. SHILLAN 


N the August number of this Journal a British observer, 
(pleading the New York climate as an excuse for what 
he called “ a lazy way ” of making a survey,) analysed the 
educational items in a single issue of the New York Times. 
The eighteen references to education, some of them nearly 
full-page features, in the forty-eight pages of one daily 
paper, certainly suggest interesting comparisons with this 
country. The sharpening of all world problems under the 
stress of war makes the question of our mutual under- 
standing with the United States one that is much more 
than “interesting ’’. It happens that this month's batch 
of educational publications from the U.S.A. includes 
several pieces of evidence of the utterly different conditions 
under which education is carried on over there. Those 
publications make a significant contribution toward what 
is emerging as the great political task of our age, and 
demonstrate the danger of conceiving that task in political 
terms alone. 

The State of Connecticut is this year celebrating the 
tercentenary of its original Constitution. One of the 
publications arising from this is a handsome volume from 
the Yale Press,! in which Professor May Hall James 
reconstructs the educational history of one of the oldest 
townships in the State, from its seed in a fort at the mouth 
of the Connecticut River in 1635, through chapel classes 
at out-reaching settlements on the opposite bank, to its 
present flourishing condition, with its own Junior High 
School and close relations with Yale University. The first 
responsibilities for education were undertaken as an aspect 
of religious training, but, in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, sects and schisms began to make a secular public 
educational system seem to be a necessity. The intimate 
study of three centuries of evolution in one small centre is 
representative of conditions in the whole State and in other 
considerable parts of New England. Our belated attempts 
in this country to teach something of American history as 
an integral part of British education could well be streng- 
thened by the addition of such a book as this to school and 
college libraries. It is a fine specimen of a certain luxurious 
attention to detail which United States society can achieve 
better than our own. In a very different way the same 
conditions can be demonstrated by the existence of a 
flourishing journal devoted entirely to ‘‘ Chemical Educa- 
tion ”.3 This journal, in seeking to serve ‘‘ the advancement 
of the study of chemistry ’’ provides a synthesis between 
the academic and the industrial or commercial which might 
very well be studied for its possibilities in this country. 

The comment of an American visitor to Britain, printed 
in a contribution to The English-Speaking World’, brings 
out great differences in enterprise and tempo between our 
two nations, and reminds us of the many questions asked 
by our best friends from overseas—questions so difficult 
to answer: “' If these great landed estates each did their 
full soil duty, and every man had his plot of ground to till 
and cultivate—isn’t the thing feasible ? Why doesn’t Britain 
try it—once—without reserve or hesitation and see what 
is agriculturally possible for this island ? It is worth the 
experiment. It could be demonstrated, true or false, in 
three crops.” 

From the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching comes a substantial Bulletin studying the special 
contribution made to American higher education by Johns 


1The Educational History of Old Lyme, Connecticut, 1635- 
1935. By Prof. M. H. James. (17s. 6d. net. New Haven 
Conn.: Yale University Press; London: Oxford University 
Press.) 

2 Journal of Chemical 
monthly, $3 per year). 

3 The English-Speaking World (Dartmouth House, London, W.1). 
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Hopkins (1876), Clark (1888), and Chicago (1893) Univer- 
sities‘. Each of these was distinguished by the leadership 
of men who had the wisdom to place the human element 
in the educational process—the students and faculty— 
ahead of buildings, enrolments, administration and 
organization: they realized in common that fundamental 
changes were necessary, and set out to create “a place 
where conscious effort should be made to give guidance in 
deciding fundamental questions on the basis of discovered 
truth ’’. It is heartening to read this study of such men as 
President Harper, who stated that no donor had the right 
to interfere with the teaching in the university; and 
President G. Stanley Hall whose seminars brought together 
a teaching force “‘ then nowhere equalled in the country.” 

The August monthly bulletin of the Department of 
Public Instruction in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania’ 
consists of a Digest of School Laws coming into operation 
in 1939. The Department has its own Division of School 
Law, co-operating with the Department of Justice, ‘‘ with 
the duty of interpreting the provisions of the School Laws 
as they relate to the establishment, maintenance and con- 
duct of public schools’’. They deal with from three to 
five thousand inquiries a year from school officials and 
others concerned with filling in official forms or merely 
suffering the consequences of legislation. 

Intimate attention to local detail can be highly bene- 
ficial to education, as it is in a good English local education 
authority ; but the problem of finance has not been so 
happily met ; and it looks as if a Federal system of educa- 
tional finance is being forced on the States as the only way 
out of very uneven, and in some cases thoroughly bad, 
conditions. The School Review* of Chicago, quoting an 
article from the New Republic called ‘“‘ Education on the 
Skids ’’, gives a hair-raising impression of the state of affairs 
in certain education areas (as this Journal has recently 
informed us, there are 127,000 local school jurisdictions 
altogether) and suggests that nowhere in the whole Union 
are schools free from financial instability, often revealed by 
shorter terms, salary cuts and “consolidations ”. The 
author blames this situation on the “‘ county ”’ or “‘ school- 
district ’’ system which is what we see evolving in The 
Educational History of Old Lyme. At present Ohio has run 
up a debt of $17,500,000. Even Pennsylvania, which has a 
good record for much of its educational work, has 6,000 
teachers who have received no salary for as much as ten 
months. Georgia has closed the schools of forty-one 
counties. New York State, “ for years the educational 
leader ”, has had to cut nearly a thousand teaching posts in 
New York City alone. In the whole Union more than 
2,500,000 children have no school to attend—“ and another 
2,500,000 might as well stay at home, so poor is the educa- 
tion they are offered. . . . Telling America’s schools to 
retrench is like telling a man on relief with a family of ten 
to feed on $10 a week that he simply can’t spend so much 
for food ’’. This author suggests that educational finance 
must be made much less dependent on property taxes, 
and that Federal aid is the one thing that can rectify the 
mal-distribution of school income and school need. 

Our final dish of this food for thought is the Address’ 
delivered by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler on September 3 
under the title “ Towards a Federal World ’’. It is to be 
noted that this is a speech of political advice given by a 
leading figure in the American educational world : one can 
hardly imagine a parallel case in this country. Dr. Butler 
claims exceptional wisdom and foresight on the part of the 
Founding Fathers from the fact that the government of 


4 Studies In Early Graduate Education: the Johns Hopkins, Clark 
University, the University of Chicago. By W. C. RYAN. 
(Bulletin No. 30). (New York: Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching). 

s Public Education (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania ; monthly). 

*The School Review: A Journal of Secondary Education. 
(Chicago; monthly, 30 cents). 

7Towards a Federal World. By N. M. ‘BUTLER (New York: 
Carnegie Endowment). 
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Helson’s Argesy of Good Books 


to give to Boys and Girls 


You may glimpse him in the New Forest to-day 


THE WHITE BUCK 
by Allen Seaby 


Both author and illustrator, Mr. Seaby has 
centred a wealth of nature lore about the 
New Forest round the shy elusive White 
Buck, the true tale of whose life here unfolds 
with vivid detail. Colour frontispiece, 


wrapper and many pictures by the writer. 
6s. net. 


The fourth book in a fine series 
Round the Year Stories : 


THE WINTER BOOK 
by Maribel Edwin 


The Spring, Summer and Autumn Books are 
already very popular. The latest completes 
the full cycle of the year, providing a tale 
about a bird or beast for every week of the 
year. The NEW STATESMAN says, ** A god- 
send to parents with views on a child's 
reading.” Many coloured and line pictures. 

Each 2s. 6d. net. 


An exciting story of ancient Ceylon 


GOLDEN ISLAND 
by Denis Clark 


Mr. Clark has camped and hunted with the 
descendants of the warriors about whom he 
writes so skilfully—the shaggy tribesmen 
who shoot from bows held between their 
toes, and whose conquering war-quoits he 
makes you hear whistling through the air. 
With many illustrations from authentic 
sources. Nelsonian Library. 3s. 6d. net. 


A POST CARD will bring you a copy of a splendid 
new list of Books for Boys and Girls : 


NELSON 


35 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 
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the United States is now the oldest of all existing govern- 
ments. He produces excellent propaganda for the Federal 
Union movement by quoting Benjamin Franklin on the 
proposed Federal Constitution for the United States in 
1787: “ If it succeeds, I do not see why you might not 
in Europe carry the project of good Henry the Fourth into 
execution, by forming a federal union and one grand republic 
of all its different states and kingdoms, by means of a like 
convention, for we had many interests to reconcile.” 
Of Wilson’s phrase that the last War was “to make the 
world safe for Democracy ” he says: ‘ The contradictory 
and unhappy result is now so obvious as to need no com- 
ment ’’; but he does not, and, unfortunately, no one else 
does, proceed to a fresh and searching examination of what 
the word “ democracy ” can in present societies possibly 
mean. Another telling quotation which he makes is 
Victor Hugo’s: *“ I represent a party which does not yet 
exist: the party of revolution, civilization. This party 
will make the twentieth century. There will issue from 
it first the United States of Europe, then the United States 
of the World’’. When Dr. Butler claims that ‘ The 
Federal Government of the United States stands before 
the whole world as instructor in what the federal principle 
may accomplish over an enormous area with a huge and 
varied population ’’; and, when he adds that “ there is 
no reason why those states which are called totalitarian 
should not be included ” in a federal union upon certain 
conditions, we may be prepared to agree—with the reserva- 
tion that there seems more to be learned yet about the 
functioning of the different organs in a federal (or any other) 
society. Perhaps Dr. Butler may be allowed to have 
anticipated this to some extent, for he says later “ the very 
first problems to be solved are monetary and economic ’’. 
That is rather too easy a statement ; for to solve monetary 
and economic problems is to solve problems of human 
relationships and of individual psychology—and, if some 
section of humanity does not set itself seriously to the funda- 
mental solution of these, then it is a poor look-out for 
political systems of any kind whatever. 


AN OUTPOST SCHOOL 
By HILDA ABIGAIL LOW 


UNNING a school in the “ empty spaces ” of Northern 
Canada is one long battle with circumstances. 
children’s parents are mostly settlers who have hewn homes 
for themselves out of the virgin forest. They even have 
to build the school for themselves. As soon as a settlement 
has sufficient children (eight is the minimum number), the 
government makes a small grant. Then the settlers get 
busy and erect a log-cabin school, with rough home-made 
desks and other furniture. 

In this one-roomed building a single teacher instructs all 
grades and ages, from 6 to 15, in the many subjects included 
in the “ Course of Studies” which is supplied by the 
Department of Education of each province. The inspector 
and chief adviser usually visit each school for a period of 
one half-day a year. For the rest, the outpost teacher 
must work out her own salvation. 

Let us pay a visit to one of these schools on the shores 
of the Lesser Slave Lake in northern Alberta. 

The parents of the pupils are of mixed nationalities, as 
is often the case in these rural districts. Here, on the lake 
shore, where fishing is the chief industry, the people are 
mostly Norwegians, Swedes, Danes and Russians. Some 
of them have been in Canada for two or three generations ; 
others are “just over ’’ from the old country. 

In addition to teaching the set studies to the children 
of these people, the teacher has also the more subtle but 
interesting job of making loyal Canadians of them, and 
helping them to realize they are indeed a part of the great 
British Empire. 

It is a bright, frosty, winter morning, and most of the 
children arrive dressed in parkas, hooded outdoor garments 
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copied from the dress of the Eskimo. Their homes are 
often two or even three miles distant ; so many of them 
come by dog-team and toboggan. 

After the dogs are tied up in shelters which the children 
make from branches of spruce trees, the dinner pails are 
carried into school and placed close to the large heater in 
the centre of the room. Sandwiches which have been 
outdoors for any length of time in a temperature of 30° or 
40° below zero, are apt to be too solid for consumption if 
not thawed out. 

As the children stand round the heater to get warm before 
starting work, the teacher quickly inspects their faces for 
frozen spots. The frosted part turns deadly white and is 
easily detected ; so Nick with a frozen nose and Ingrid 
with a frozen spot on her cheek run outside, and rub the 
affected spots briskly with snow till the circulation returns. 
The remedy is effective but painful. The older children 
bear it with a grin, though the little ones often yell at the 
top of their lungs. When everybody is warm and comfort- 
able, the teacher rings her bell, and the children take their 
seats. 

From now on, till 3.30 p.m., when the children are 
dismissed, the teacher has not one idle moment. The pupils 
are divided into eight grades, and all subjects have to be 
taught to each grade, even though some of the divisions 
may contain only one or two pupils. The teacher must 
move from grade to grade, giving about ten minutes’ 
instruction to each, while keeping all the others busy at 
set work or private study. The trick is to keep every 
pupil going at something, so that no time is wasted. And 
what a trick it is! 

Of course, one must draw up a time-table to present to 
the inspector when he visits, showing exactly how one 
manages this gymnastic feat. It all looks so simple on 
paper! Personally, after ten years of deception, while 
presenting my perfect time-table to an inspector, I confessed 
in desperation that I never could follow it. To my surprise 
he answered, ‘‘Oh! nobody expects you to do so. You 
are getting good results under difficult circumstances, so 
why should I interfere with your methods ? ” 

The chief difficulty is getting the pupils to concentrate 
on their studies while seven other grades in the room are 
each doing something different. The lesson which the 
teacher is giving the other fellow is so much more interesting 
than digging out facts for oneself from a book. The little 
ones, too, are not able to study, and must be provided with 
handwork, most of which is prepared in the teacher’s own 
time. Then there is the lazy pupil who seizes every oppor- 
tunity (and there are so many) to waste his time and search 
around for mischief. 

The teacher is often further handicapped by having a 
group of children who belong to non-English-speaking 
parents, and come to school knowing not one word of the 
language. But even this drawback has its bright spots. 

For example, there was the day when Emil, the little 
Ukrainian boy, who had somehow struggled as far as grade 
three, stood up to take his turn at reading aloud. He read 
from his book, ‘‘ It was the custom of these people ...”, 
with such a curious, wooden intonation, that teacher 
realized he didn’t understand the meaning of the phrase. 
Yes, the word ‘‘ custom ” was the trouble, so Emil sat 
down while teacher explained. She explained that word 
fully, approaching its meaning from all angles, or so she 
thought. When she had covered the ground thoroughly, 
she wrote the word ‘‘ custom ” on the blackboard and said : 
“Emil, before you go out to play, put that word in a 
sentence and bring it to me ”. 

Emil chewed his pencil and scratched his head for a long 
time, but at last teacher was presented with this classic 
specimen of English, ‘‘ My dad’s horses was lazy so he 
custom ”’. 

At noon, the pupils are given one hour's recess for dinner. 
Most of the children play outdoors even in the coldest 
weather, if there is no wind. It is surprising how well these 
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boys and girls of all ages get along together. They very 
seldom quarrel, and the big children are always willing to 
admit the little ones into their games. Some of them come 
from such isolated homes that school is the only place 
where they enjoy the companionship of other children. 

At 3.30 p.m. the school day comes to an end with its 
quota of tears and disappointments, its fun and laughter. 
The children drive off shouting and waving good-bye. The 
sleigh dogs dash along barking, with their tails waving like 
banners, and the teacher is left to the long task of preparing 
to-morrow’s work. 

As no religious instruction may be given here during 
schoo] hours, and some districts are many miles from the 
nearest church or clergyman, many teachers also conduct 
Sunday Schools for the children and Bible Classes for the 
adults. 

Then there is healthy recreation to be organized : sports, 
dances—how these people love to dance !—clubs, &c. A 
teacher who can distribute books, magazines and papers 
from home is indeed a godsend. The Overseas League, 
the Victoria League and the Fellowship of the Maple Leaf 
have been especially helpful in this direction. 

For the teachers coming out from the large cities at home, 
the main thing at first is to keep wholly sane under isolated 
conditions. The work seems to unfold itself as time goes 
on. A radio or even a phonograph is so great a help, and 
there are always books. Then, when the long, bitter winter 
gives place to spring and summer, the glorious outdoor life 
in this wonderful country makes up for all. 


AMATEUR DRAMA AND THE SCHOOL 


HE amateur dramatic movement has naturally suffered 
a severe setback since the outbreak of the war. Many 
of the larger societies have closed down altogether. This 
has resulted not only from the dispersal of acting members, 
but also from the fact that the black-out has made it 
difficult or impossible to gather audiences in such numbers 
as to make an amateur show practicable. Some of these 
societies have, however, decided to amalgamate with others 
or to maintain themselves on a reduced basis, turning their 
attention to private play-readings or to the entertainment 
of Civil Defence Units and evacuees. 

The smaller amateur dramatic society is perhaps not so 
vulnerable, and a large number of these are carrying on in 
the old way. Nevertheless, a reorientation of the amateur 
dramatic movement as a whole is indicated, and the British 
Drama League has felt that in the majority of cases the 
movement would be most likely to remain alive if societies 
turned their eyes outward rather than inward, and sought 
ways and means of spreading their wares and becoming 
centres of social utility rather than purely artistic units. 

In this the Ministry of Information has been most helpful, 
and has enabled Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, the Director of 
the League, to make contact with the leaders of the move- 
ment throughout the country by means of a series of 
meetings called by the Ministry at Newcastle, Leeds, 
Manchester, Nottingham, Birmingham, Bristol and Tun- 
bridge Wells. Al] these meetings were well attended and 
were enthusiastic in their determination to keep the flag 
of Drama flying. But everywhere it was evident that the 
main problem confronting amateur dramatic enterprise was 
the difficulty of securing halls where plays could be produced 
or read. In so many cases the customary hall or Little 
Theatre has been commandeered for other purposes. 

In this dilemma it is to the school that we must turn. 
The school, indeed, has perhaps the chief responsibility 
at this time for keeping a feeling for the drama alive. We 
must expect that the professional theatre, and much of the 
amateur theatre, will be largely concerned with the lightest 
type of stage work. For there is no doubt that in war time 
there is a bias toward the merely trivial. In the school, 
however, the drama can still be presented as a peace-time 
art, and there need be no compromise with the fashion of 
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CRAFT BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
HOW TO DO IT SERIES 


“ The Studio’s ’’ world-famous series of instructional 
books are an indispensable aid to personal tuition by 
teachers themselves. These splendid books open the 
way to success in the numerous crafts covered by the 
series. The diagrammatic illustrations and expert 
instructions make them easy to follow and the repro- 
ductions of expert works provide excellent examples 
of quality. 


Making an Etching, by Levon West. 

Wood Engraving and Woodcuts, by Claire Leighton. 

Making a Water-Colour, by George Pearse Ennis. 

Line Drawing for Reproduction, by Ashley Havinden. 

Modelling and Sculpture in the Making, by Sargeant 
Jagger, A.R.A. 

Painting a Portrait, by P. A. de Laszlo. 

Making Pottery, by Walter de Sager. 

Making a Photograph, by Ansel Adams. 

Embroidery Design, by Molly Booker. 

Animal Drawing, by John Skeaping. 

Making a Lithograph, by Stow Wengenroth. 

Figure Drawing, by Iain Macnab. 

Interior Decorating, by Duncan Miller. 

Amateur Movies and How to Make Them, by Alex. 

sser. 

Textile Design, by Antony Hunt. 

Painting in Oils, by Bertram Nicholls. 

Wood Carving, by Alan Durst. 

Designing for the Stage, by Doris Zinkeisen. 

Making a Poster, by Austin Cooper. 

Modelling for Amateurs, by Clifford and Rosemary Ellis. 

The Script Letter, by Tommy Thompson. 

Soap Carving, by Lester Gaba. 


Numbers 3, 6 and 19, 10s. 6d. Other titles, 7s. 6d. each 


Indispensable to the Teacher 


THE CHILDREN’S ART BOOK 


By Geoffrey Holme 


The second edition of this beautifully produced book is 
prot illustrated in colour and monotone. Every page 
as some surprise of colour and some touch of fun. 


10in. x 7} in. Boards, 6s. 


ART FOR CHILDREN 


By Ana M. Berry 


Third edition. 100 illustrations, 8 in full colour. Ten years 
ago Miss Ana M. Berry discovered the method of presentin 
art to children and the number of copies issued and treasure 
by children of all ages remains unabated. 


10in. Xx 7} in. Cloth, 7s. 6d. Wrappers, 5s. 


PICTURE MAKING BY CHILDREN 


By R. R. Tomlinson 


This is a book essential for every teacher and educationist. 
It contains 12 colour plates and many other illustrations of 
children’s drawing selected from Europe and America. It 
illustrates the development of the natural instinct in every 
child for self-expression. 


11} in. x 8} in. Cloth, 10s. 6d. Wrappers, 7s. 6d. 


CRAFTS FOR CHILDREN 


By R. R. Tomlinson 


This book suggests a means by which handicraft can be made 
to increase its value, as a part of education, and as a means of 
employing leisure hours. 


llł in. x 8} in. Cloth, 10s. 6d. Wrappers, 7s. 6d. 
Write for fully illustrated Catalogue of Art Books 
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the moment. In many schools the presence of children 
from far away has involved a certain rearrangement of the 
curriculum, and now seems a good opportunity for a greater 
emphasis on Music, Drama and the Arts in general than 
has hitherto been practicable. 

Help in this development exists in many forms. ‘“ School 
Drama ” has now its own journal, published bi-monthly, 
under that title, and containing helpful and practical articles 
by experts in the subject. 

The English School Theatre Society, which has given 
dramatic performances to the children in so many schools 
in the London area, is now in a position to extend its 
ministry, and will doubtless be welcome in many places 
where the needs of both children and grown-ups cannot be 
met by the ordinary theatre. 

Finally, the Library of the British Drama League at 
ọ Fitzroy Square, London, W. 1 is now open again and in 
full activity. A large proportion of the membership of the 
Drama League is drawn from schools, which find the 
League’s advice, and the facilities for borrowing plays and 
books on the history and technique of the theatre, a unique 
advantage. 


SCOUTING AND EVACUATION 


HE Boy Scout Movement is anxious to put its thirty 

years of practical experience at the service of all those 

who are concerned with the children now living in reception 

areas. The work of the movement has been to a large extent 

not unlike the kind now needed under the present abnormal 
conditions. 

Scouting has made its appeal primarily to the boy who 
wants outlets of a constructive and useful type for his 
overflowing energies. We are now faced with the acute 
problem of what to do with thousands of such boys who 
no longer have their accustomed activities and haunts. The 
movement, therefore, feels that it can offer not only 
suggestions but also encouragement to-day to those teachers 
and voluntary workers who are puzzled by the demands 
made upon them. 

The main question here is not one of schooling; the 
education authorities and teachers are on their own ground 
there and need no interference from amateurs. The 
question rather is how best to make leisure time worth 
while and interesting, especially for children who may be 
confined to small cottages or scattered dwellings during the 
long hours of winter darkness. The dangers of leaving the 
boys and girls unguided are fully recognized, quite apart 
from the possibilities of annoyance to cottagers and other 
hosts with limited means. 

What, then, can the movement offer in the way of help ? 
It would be a good first step to get into touch with the 
District Commissioner (this can best be done by writing 
for his address to the Boy Scouts Association, Gilwell Park, 
Chingford, London, E. 4). He might be able to arrange for 
temporary troops to be formed, but he can only do this if 
he has the necessary man—or woman—power at his back. 
It may be that the teachers can suggest some one they have 
met, or have come to know locally, as possible temporary 
helpers. Every assistance would be given in this direction 
if the need is made known to the Scout authorities. 

In addition to this, the movement can suggest many 
activities which have proved invaluable in its experience 
in capturing the interest of growing boys and girls. By 
writing to the Boy Scouts Association at the above address 
a free pamphlet can be obtained with the title—"* Sugges- 
tions for Leisure Time Activities for School Children ’’. 
In this are summarized many hints and ideas which are the 
result of years of practical experience. A few copies of the 
boys’ edition (1s.) of Scouting for Boys, placed in a 
reading-room or passed round, may easily start the boys on 
work of their own, just as the fortnightly parts of that book 
led to the beginnings of the movement thirty years ago, 
when boys met in gangs and formed their own patrols until 
grown-up help was available. 
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NEW MEDIA 


British Film Institute.—Teachers and others con- 
cerned with the problem of amusing and instructing 
children in reception areas will be glad to know that the 
British Film Institute, 4 Great Russell Street, London, 
W.C. 1, is operating as usual, and that all possible informa- 
tion regarding the types of films available, where they can be 
obtained, &c., is at the disposal of any teacher who cares 
to write to the Institute. 


Educational Broadcasts.—The important series of 
talks on Art which was postponed on account of the war, 
has now been put back into the programme, and the first 
one was heard on November 27. The talks will cover a 
wide field, including a consideration of Art as applied to 
commercial advertising, and the speakers include eminent 
specialists in various branches. Talks on December 4, 11 
and 18 will deal with the influences which subject, period, 
race and environment have had on art through the ages. 

A new series of talks on ‘‘ Making your own Music ” 
began on November 26, when Sir Walford Davies was the 
first speaker. The evacuation, not only of children, but 
also of business staffs, and the blackout, have clearly upset 
the normal activities of those who are accustomed to listening 
to good music or to making it for themselves, and it is 
probable that the coming winter will see a revival of local 
music-making in small groups. To such a revival broad- 
casting can make a great contribution, since it is the ideal 
medium for the music talk, allowing the speaker to have 
every kind of musical illustration at his command to drive 
home his points. The object of this short series of talks is to 
whet the appetite for such music-making. They will be 
weekly on Sundays, at 8.45 p.m. On December 2, at 
4.15 p.m., a specially interesting talk will be given by 
G. G. Coulton on “ At School in France and Germany 
seventy years ago.” 


Social Effects of Broadcasting—The B.B.C. has just 
published the results of a survey undertaken for the 
Corporation by Hilda Jennings and Winifred Gill, of the 
Bristol University Settlement. (1s. B.B.C.) This was the 
first experiment undertaken to discover what social changes 
had been brought about by broadcasting in this country. 

The investigators selected for their survey a small and 
thickly populated working-class area in East Bristol. Their 
method was an intensive and detailed one, in which question 
forms were issued to individuals and families, to teachers, 
and to over 800 senior schoolchildren. The information 
obtained was then analysed from the point of view of 
individual, family and social life, and also of its bearing on 
particular subjects, such as dialect, sport, or politics. 

The conclusions reached, briefly summarized, are these : 
In the first place, the fact that millions listen to the same 
programme gives them a feeling of being part of a nation 
in a way that was experienced only seldom in the past. 
Secondly, whole realms of new knowledge have opened out 
to listeners, to their astonishment and delight. For 
instance, the mother of a family bashfully admitted that 
“anything to do with whales or whale-fishing ’’ now spelt 
romance to her! Thirdly, there was widespread praise ot 
the entertainment offered: broadcasting cheered people 
and helped to abolish loneliness. Fourthly, broadcasting 
has stimulated the amateur production of music and has 
helped to improve pronunciation—especially that of 
foreign and of difficult words. Fifthly, people tended to 
stay more at home (at least on certain occasions like that 
of the Duke of Windsor’s broadcast) and to stay up late. 

The full report makes highly interesting reading, and 
lends weight to the oft-expressed view that “no social 
innovation since the coming of compulsory education has 
affected so large a proportion of the working population as 
has the coming of broadcasting. People are now learning 
to use their sets with discrimination, as a means of acquiring 
new interests and of aiding individual development ”’. 
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TOPICS AND EVENTS 


Re-opening of Schools.—The London County Council 
has decided to make a partial re-opening of London schools. 
The Council wishes, however, to repeat that any re-opening 
of schools in London must be attended with some risk, and 
that such re-opening must not be regarded as a justification 
for parents bringing children back from the reception areas. 
The amount of school accommodation available in London 
is very much limited by the extensive use of schools for the 
Auxiliary Fire Service and other defence purposes. It will 
also be necessary to restrict admission to any one school 
to the number for which air-raid protection, in accordance 
with the Government’s requirements, can be provided. In 
view of these limitations of accommodation it will be possible 
to give only half-time education to older children. If the 
Board of Education agree, the London County Council will 
reopen some of its schools as and when protective works 
are completed. Only children over 11 will be enrolled, 
and at their parents’ risk. It is hoped that some schools 
will be opened during the next few weeks. Only elementary 
schools will be opened for the present, and children will be 
taught only for half of each day. In Scotland, also, schools 
are being reopened. In eight of the twelve neutral are as all 
. schools are in session. In the neutral areas of Dumbarton, 
Fife and West Lothian, the schools now open number 
thirteen, thirty and four respectively, while in the neutral 
area of Aberdeen City all schools, with the exception of 
nursery and special schools, have been reopened. In the 
evacuation areas the reopening of secondary and junior 
secondary schools is proceeding. Thus, in Edinburgh eleven 
schools have been reopened. So far, one school has been 
reopened in Glasgow and one in Dundee. 


Re-billeting of School Children.—iIn some reception 
areas schools are not suitably placed for carrying on their 
work with efficiency, and they have been unable not only 
to preserve their identity, but even to maintain regular 
contact between pupils and staff. Although the Junior 
Technical Schools and large secondary schools have pro- 
bably suffered most from unsuitable placing, many central 
and other elementary schools, particularly senior schools, 
have been affected by these adverse conditions. The Board 
of Education have now informed local education authorities 
that, if any school which has been evacuated finds its 
efficiency seriously impaired, the local education authority 
for the reception area should consider the circumstances, 
in consultation with the Board’s Inspectors, with a view to 
the re-billeting of the school within the same area or, if 
that is impossible, in an adjoining area. The local education 
authority in that area will be consulted and their co- 
operation secured. The Senior Regional Officer of the 
Ministry of Health should be approached so that the 
arrangements for re-billeting the children concerned may be 
put in train. The necessary consultation with the receiving 
billeting authorities wil] be carried out by the Regional 
Staff of the Ministry of Health. The Board desire that the 
test for re-billeting should in all cases be how the educational 
interests and general welfare of the children can best be 
served. 


Clothes for Evacuated Children.—The Minister of 
Health has emphasized the necessity that school-children 
evacuated to country areas should have adequate clothing 
and footwear. While the primary responsibility for pro- 
viding the necessary clothes rests with the parents, it 1s 
recognized that many parents are unable to provide their 
children with what is required, and voluntary effort is 
doing much to meet the deficiency. The National Society 
of Day Nurseries Knitting and Sewing Guild appeals in 
particular for the under-fives. Warm blankets, coverlets, 
cotton sheets, as well as all kinds of garments, especially 


night-wear, are urgently required. Parcels should be sent 
to Mrs. A. Percival, Witwood, Camberley, Surrey. 


Expenditure on Evacuated Children.—The expendi- 
ture of local authorities in respect of evacuated children is 
the subject of the Board of Education’s Circular 1481. 
The circular states that no expenditure due to evacuation 
will fall on the receiving authority, and that expenditure 
on air raid precautions solely attributable to the evacuated 
children, on the hiring of premises to supplement the 
ordinary school accommodation and for out-of-school 
activities, on the conveyance of evacuated children to school, 
and other educational expenditure of a kind which would 
not have been incurred by the sending authority on 
their children if they had not been evacuated, will be 
charged to the Evacuation Account and met in full by the 
Exchequer. Payment of the salaries of the teachers and 
other staff sent into the receiving areas, and expenditure on 
the maintenance of schools and school materials, will be 
met by the evacuating authority, a grant being paid to 
them by the Board. 


School Holidays.—The Board of Education’s Circular 
1482 states that it would be contrary to the policy of the 
Government that the children who have been evacuated 
should return to the evacuation areas for their holidays. 
Special arrangements for the school holidays must, however, 
be made, in the interests of the convenience of the house- 
holders upon whom the children are billeted. In order to 
relieve householders, the Board suggest, therefore, that the 
teachers should be released for their holidays in rotation, 
either before or after the set holiday period, so as to enable 
a sufficient proportion of them to be available for duty 
during the period while the schools are closed. It would 
probably be desirable that the rota should begin to operate 
as soon as possible. The Board suggest further that, as the 
summer holidays were in many areas unusually prolonged, 
and as many children are attending school only half time, 
it would be reasonable that the Christmas holiday in the 
reception areas should be somewhat curtailed. They hope 
that during the period when the schools are closed for 
instruction, the teachers and,helpers will do all that is 
possible, by organizing out-of-school activities, to relieve 
householders of any responsibilities beyond those which 
they bear when the schools are in session. 


Out-of-School Activities —The Board of Education, 
in Circular 1474, emphasized the desirability at the present 
time of arranging occupations, nature-study rambles, and 
other activities for school children, where the schools are 
working on a double shift system. They understand, 
however, that some hesitation is felt on the ground that 
there is no security that the children will participate in the 
activities arranged for them. It is obviously desirable that, 
where such activities are arranged during normal school 
hours, the children should be under an obligation to attend, 
and this can be secured by an application of Article 21 (a) 
of the Code. The Board hope that wherever possible 
arrangements will be made accordingly. 


Milk in Schools.—The Board of Education have asked 
local education authorities for evacuation areas to inform 
them whether arrangements have been made for school 
children who have not been evacuated to continue to receive 
either free milk, or milk on payment at the reduced price 
under the Milk in Schools Scheme, and, if so, what is the 
nature of these arrangements. As is stated in paragraph 4 of 
Circular 1479, schools and school clinics in evacuation areas 
may be opened for the purpose of providing medical 
inspection and treatment for small groups of children. It 
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appears to the Board to be desirable that similar arrange- 
ments should be made for children to receive milk, provided 
that their attendance at schools or other approved centres 
for this purpose is spread over such a period as will ensure 
that only small groups are present at any one time. The 
Board have also asked local education authorities for neutral 
areas to inform them whether arrangements have been 
made, in the case of schools which are closed pending the 
completion of air raid precautions, for the children to 
continue to receive milk, either free or for payment. It 
should be noted that the distribution of milk to the homes of 
ead children is not permissible under the Milk in Schools 
cheme. 


A Notable Anniversary.—November 1 was the fiftieth 
anniversary of the coming into force of the Welsh Inter- 
mediate Education Act of 1889—the foundation of the 
Secondary School system in Wales. In two important 
respects it anticipated the present educational arrangements. 
It empowered the County Councils to provide aid from the 
county rate toward the maintenance of the schools and 
provided for a ‘‘ pound for pound ”’ grant from the Treasury. 
The rapid development of the secondary school system in 
Wales in the years immediately following the Act is shown 
by the following figures : f 


Year Schools Pupils 
1895-96 T 47 3,367 
1900-01 ps 95 7,668 
1905—06 ki 95 11,577 


In Wales a much larger proportion of pupils—nearly 50 per 
cent more—proceed to secondary schools than in England. 
Before the Intermediate School System was set up, secondary 
education was available only to those who were able to 
attend the grammar schools and other endowed schools or 
private schools. So far as Wales was concerned these were 
few and far between, so that large parts of the country were 
without schools which could prepare their pupils for pro- 
fessional life or for entry into the university. A Depart- 
mental Committee was appointed in 1880 to inquire into 
conditions of Intermediate and Higher Education in Wales, 
and the Welsh Intermediate Education Act was passed in 
1889. As the result of the combined efforts of the county 
councils, the Central Welsh Board was established in 1896 
to inspect and examine the new schools. Thus, largely by 
her own efforts, Wales obtained a complete system of 
secondary education nearly half a century ago. The 
Education Act of 1902, which gave to England the oppor- 
tunity of expending the somewhat haphazard provision for 
secondary education then available, enabled Wales to supple- 
ment the Welsh Intermediate System, and to make further 
provision in areas where the population had grown. The 
intermediate schools have since grown in size, now pro- 
viding for more than 32,000 pupils, and the contributions 
from rates and taxes have been increased, but in a large 
part of Wales the secondary school system is still based on 
the arrangements secured by the labours of enlightened men 
and women who worked in Parliament and out of it to 
achieve these ideals between fifty and sixty years ago. 


Manchester Scheme for Non-Evacuated Children.— 
The Manchester City Education Committee have instituted 
a tutorial scheme for non-evacuated children of II years 
and upwards. Teachers were present at 126 schools to 
begin the arrangements for the scheme. The hours at which 
older children may attend is shown on posters outside the 
various schools. Pupils of elementary schools not shown 
in the schools listed may attend any of these. 


Memorial Library.—The Queen recently opened the 
memorial library at Reed's School, Watford, the school for 
orphans founded early last century by Andrew Reed, the 
philanthropist. The library was given to the school “ in 
loving memory of a little girl’’ and was designed by 
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Sir Herbert Baker, architect of Winchester’s most beautiful 
cloister. The library consists of a single brick-built story, 
50 ft. long, and a little more than half that wide, and adds 
a touch of simple beauty to the mid-Victorian architecture 
of the rest of the school buildings. 


Domestic Problems of War.—The war and evacuation 
have brought to our attention many domestic problems, 
and it is good to know that professional bodies are providing 
expert guidance on the best methods of tackling these 
problems. The Health and Cleanliness Council have issued 
a leaflet on the care of the hair (with special reference to 
the removal of vermin). Supplies of this leaflet may be 
obtained from the Council's offices at Aldwych House, 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2. The National Baby Week 
Council, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1, have produced 
two leaflets. Think First of the Baby is designed to meet 
the needs of mothers who may be contemplating return 
home, and of householders who do not always show a 
sympathetic interest in mothers and babies. Bed-Wetting 
gives advice in the treatment of a troublesome problem. 
The leaflets are supplied without charge. A problem of 
another kind is tackled by the Electrical Association of 
Women, how to produce attractive and nourishing dishes 
in spite of the difficulties of rationing. It proposes to issue 
each month a card giving hints and recipes for economical 
cooking. The cards will cost 1d. each, or the series of six 
monthly cards, 9d., plus $d. for postage. The first has been 
issued and can be purchased from the Association’s head- 
quarters, 20 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W. 1. 


Museums and War-Time Publicity—The Museums 
Association has recently been in touch with the Ministry 
of Information on the question of extending publicity 
services at home, and has drawn the attention of the 
Ministry to the value of temporary exhibitions held in public 
museums and galleries. There are approximately 800 
museums in England, of which 400 are under municipal 
control. The majority of museums have galleries or halls 
exceptionally well adapted for public exhibitions. The 
Association has suggested various ways in whichthe museum 
movement can assist the Ministry of Information. We 
understand that the Ministry is giving consideration to the 
matter. Meanwhile, officials of any institutions that have 
already organized special exhibitions connected with any 
aspect of the war are asked to supply the Museums Asso- 
ciation, Chaucer House, Malet Place, London, W.C. 1, with 
full details that can be put at the disposal of others under- 
taking similar work. 


Artists in War.—A letter which appeared in The Times 
from the Director of the National Gallery describes an 
attempt which is being made to set up a Central Institute 
of Art and Design to provide a single organization through 
which artists (the vast majority of whom are suffering 
serious distress at the present time) can obtain information 
and make their needs known. The Institute would be a 
clearing house for opinions, and act as a liaison between all 
types of artists and designers and their patrons. It is 
hoped that the already existing societies of artists and 
designers will affiliate themselves to the Central Institute, 
but, by so doing, they would not lose their own individuality 
or freedom of action. The provisional committee comprises 
a very influential list of names. Correspondence on the 
subject should be addressed to the Secretary of the Central 
Institute of Art and Design, National Gallery, Trafalgar 
Square, London, S.W. 1. 


National Libraries——The Friends of the National 
Libraries decided at their annual meeting to continue their 
activities during the war. Sir Frederic Kenyon, who pre- 
sided, said that everything that could be done to keep the 
cultural life of the nation in activity should be done. The 
moral, intellectual and spiritual life of the nation had to 
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be preserved. Acquisitions during the year included a 
number of early and rare books on science, presented to the 
science library at South Kensington ; a volume of drawings 
by the architect, Edward Blore, of country houses and other 
buildings, given to the Royal Institute of British Architects ; 
and the purchase by Mr. Theodore Besterman, to be given 
through the society to the British Museum, of a collection 
of papers relating to the publishing business of Messrs. 
Robert Cadell, Stoneham and Houlston, one of the com- 
panies concerned in the publishing ventures of Sir Walter 
Scott and Constable. 


School of Economics Library.—The rooms of this 
library have been taken over by members of the Department 
of Economic Warfare. Arrangements have been made 
whereby books and other materials available only in this 
library will be transferred, as and when required, to the 
library of the University of London, where such volumes 
may be consulted by members of the teaching staff and 
registered students of the London School of Economics. 


Scholarships for Officers’ Children.—Particulars of 
scholarships and other awards available for the children of 
commissioned officers in the Army are given in a pamphlet 
which can be obtained on application to the Under- 
Secretary of State for War (C. 1), War Office, Whitehall. 


Art for the People.—tThe first of the war-time exhibi- 
tions in this series, organized by the British Institute of 
Adult Education, was opened by Sir Kenneth Clark, 
Director of the National Gallery, at the City Literary 
Institute, Stukeley Street, London, W.C. 2, on November 15. 
It will remain open at the Institute each week-day between 
10 a.m. and 8 p.m. until December 20, after which it will be 
moved to Morley College. 


The Recorder.—There is evidence on every side of the 
growing need for stimulating the culture of the arts in 
elementary and secondary education, a need to which music 
can contribute generously. Children at school may not 
fully realize the strain engendered by the war, but they do 
subconsciously feel the urge for greater liberty of expression. 
Toward this end the revival of the Recorder, a modern 
reproduction of the Elizabethan flute, could not have come 
at a more opportune moment. Perhaps the secret of its 
appeal to young people lies in the fact that most of them 
enjoy “blowing something ’’, and, when this effort is 
directed to producing the delightful sounds which can be 
had from a Recorder almost at once, the very natural 
reaction is to want to produce more. The first eight notes 
are soon learned, and quickly become familiar by playing 
rounds and Canons. Many such collections abound, for 
one seventeenth-century composer alone composed as many 
as 127. If this early practical work is supplemented by the 
invaluable practice of writing down the symbols for each 
sound and “ time value ”, much necessary musical ground- 
work will be covered almost imperceptibly and progress 
steadily assured. Also, the difficulty of contending with the 
boy’s changing voice, the lack of good voices, or of a singing 
tradition, can be superseded in each case by the Recorder. 
This method of approach has the advantage of proving to 
the unmusical pupil that there can be progress and enjoy- 
ment witha minimum of talent. In this respect it comes asa 
positive blessing to the teacher of general subjects faced with 
the problem of taking music without a musical degree. To 
learn a Recorder as one teaches it to others is perhaps the 
best of ways to master this most sociable of musical instru- 
ments. Music has been neglected as a practical art far too 
long in our schools. The majority of young people often 
think, and with every justification, that the classical 
“ high-brow stuff’’ is intended only for those ‘' born 
musical ’’, but, when armed with a clue to its meaning, they, 
too, can share in its cherished heritage for life, provided the 
approach is as broad as possible with a strong bias on the 
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practical side. The ‘‘Hamlin’’ Descant is 4s. 6d. and can 
be procured from Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper, Messrs. 
Schott, Great Marlborough Street, London, and Dryad 
Handicrafts, Leicester. 


President Roosevelt: A Collector of Postage Stamps. 
—In common with the rulers of our own and other nations, 
the President of the United States finds relaxation and 
distraction from affairs of State, in the collecting and 
study of postage stamps. All members of the White House 
“ family ” agree that Franklin Roosevelt is whole-heartedly 
devoted to philately. His approach to philately was that of 
a scientist. The mere possession of a stamp meant little to 
him ; careful examination of design, inscription and history 
meant everything. From the beginning he was a keen 
student of the basic elements of philatelics, a connoiseur 
in his appreciation of details; not a casual collector. 
Hence his thorough knowledge of stamps and his enthusiasm 
for them. With the President of the United States the 
collecting of postage stamps is a hobby, a pastime and a 
recreation, a relief from his absorbing cares of state, 
especially in these times of strain. 


Camps.—A statement on the provision of camping 
facilities under the Camps Act, 1939, furnished by the 
Minister of Health, shows that six camps are now com- 
pleted and that twenty-four are in course of construction. 
Mr. Elliot said that the extension of the number of camps 
would depend on whether the material was available. Of 
this he had serious doubts. 


Royal College of Art.—The Board of Education have 
decided, in consultation with the Council of the Royal 
College of Art, that the College shall re-open on January 9 
next. Students who propose to attend are being notified 
to report at the College at 9.30 a.m. on that day. 


“MARTHA Moss” 


The articles by “ Martha Moss” in 
The Journal have 


interest. 


aroused great 
The following articles by 
her have appeared: 


1939 
“ The Battle of the Bridge of Dee” April 


“We Went to Dyce” June 
6‘ Judgment Day for 30” July 
“ Prize-Giving ” August 
“ To-Morrow to Fresh Woods...” Sept. 


& Conversation Piece” October 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 1939 


By S. B. 


[Full particulars of the books mentioned will be found in 
the list which follows the article.] 
A FEW fearful people were heard to say, soon after 
the war started, that nobody would have any 
time for books now. But exactly the opposite has 
happened. Good books are more in demand than ever, 
and—more especially perhaps in reception areas to which 
children have gone—are looked upon as a war-time 
necessity. Indeed, the demand exceeds the supply. So 
the kind uncles and other friends may set about their 
Christmas shopping with a light heart, knowing that a 
good book outlasts most other gifts in the pleasure it 
affords and the value it offers. 

Boys will be on the look-out for adventure stories, 
and they will find that the hand of P. F. Westerman, 
who contributes three new tales, has not lost its cunning. 
Standish Loses His Man recounts more adventures of 
the famous Inspector. John Metcalfe is kidnapped by 
a gang run by Quick-Draw Jake, and Standish, hot on 
the trail, at length finds himself captured with two 
companions and kept prisoner on a remote Scottish islet. 
Somehow they escape, but Jake manages to hur! himself 
to death in the end. In Eastern Seas tells of a voyage 
in the Golden Venture, and recounts many exciting 
incidents, including a typhoon in Japan and a cinema 
fire. Boys will certainly envy cadet Alan Carr. The 
Bulldog Breed takes us to Valdoria, a South American 
republic where a revolution breaks out. Two ex- 
midshipmen are in the thick of things, and meet perils 
at sea, underground, and in the air, in the approved 
manner. The House with the Blue Door is a fine tale of 
adventure in Egypt, in which an English boy, the son 
of an archaeologist, is involved in plots to steal 
antiquities and in other exciting incidents. Taha, whom 
we met before in Taha the Egyptian, again plays a useful 
part in this well-written story. And for a boy of 12 or 
so there is The Boy King of Rilesia, translated from the 
French of T. Trilby by Elinor Hurley. The hero, a 
cousin of the king of Rilesia, a vaguely-situated northern 
kingdom, is at school in France when he is summoned, 
owing to the sudden death of the king and his two sons, 
to assume the crown. He is very unwilling, and makes 
it a condition that his little friend Dominica and her 
mother shall accompany him. Responsibility finds him 
equal to every occasion, and he and Dominica stand up 
to the unpleasant Chancellor. They escape by aeroplane, 
there is a revolution in Rilesia, and it is arranged that 
Alex shall return as king after completing his education. 
Another excellent tale is Jack Harding's Quest. It may 
have been a wild-goose chase to endeavour to find the 
Seven Horns of Joshua, and so be able to sound that 
‘“ Note of Devastation ’”’ which would dispose of hostile 
aircraft, but the search involves so many thrills, including 
the outwitting of rivals, that the book will receive high 
marks. In Corporal of the Mounted the author’s know- 
ledge of the North-West is again evident, and Corporal 
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Steer, of the Mounted Police, shows energy and resource- 
fulness in a number of different adventures. 

And any boy who wishes to turn to real adventure 
will find The ‘‘ Golden Hind ” much to his taste. The 
story of Drake’s famous ship is here told once more with 
much thrilling detail. In Famous Sieges from Troy to 
Kut, the same author selects twelve sieges, among them 
Acre, Orleans, Gibraltar, Lucknow and Mafeking, using 
his material to good purpose. Porson of Kali embodies 
the yarns of the ““ Watcher of the Hills ?” which appeared 
in The Scout. Timber Sahib rises to every occasion in 
a vigorous and adventurous book. Three Comrades in 
Fiji, is the tale of two Australian boys who spend a 
holiday in Fiji and make a companion of a native boy 
who saves their lives more than once. Local colour adds 
to the attractiveness of a real thriller. Captain Peg-Leg's 
War is excellent. The deeds of Captain Peg-Leg 
Johnston, who is determined to run any risks in con- 
veying food to the women and children of Savonia, where 
civil war is in progress, are admirably told, and boys 
who enjoy sea stories will devour the book eagerly. The 
same character appears again in Peg-Leg and the Fur 
Pirates, which is equally good. The Barbary Pirates, full 
of authentic exploits more thrilling than fiction, will 
also greatly please. Vanished Whaler is another stirring 
sea story of the Antarctic coasts. And a late arrival, 
The Snow Smugglers, is one of the best, telling of the 
adventures of two schoolboys who were kidnapped in 
Paris and taken to a secret castle. Their father, a great 
detective who had incurred the enmity of drug smugglers, 
is also captured. The story of the dramatic rescue is 
well told. 

The Story of Buffalo Bill claims to be the first life-story 
of this well-known character written specially for boys. 
Very appropriately, a large part of it is concerned with 
Cody’s exploits as a boy, and it will be read with pleasure. 
Secret of the Desert, in which British officers visit the 
Mountains of the Dead to investigate an extraordinary 
story, contains a full measure of excitement, and so does 
The Man with the Scar, in which two boys help to rescue 
Colonel Maxwell after his mysterious disappearance. 
For older boys Give a Man a Horse should be noted. 
Bob is a boy who chafes at life in an office, and after 
the kindly Mr. Coe has said “ If it’s office-work, let it 
be that, a hundred per cent. If it’s horses, let it be 
horses ’’, he makes up his mind that he will never be a 
business man. His adventures begin when he is sent 
to Seattle with a cargo of corrugated iron, and after 
that exciting events follow thick and fast. The author's 
own adventurous career well qualifies him to write a 
book of this kind. Master of the Mountain is one of the 
smaller books giving extra good value. It is a story of 
the Australian bush in which Monty, the hero, helped 
by Snowy, the little black boy, puts his father’s ranch 
in luck’s way again after tracking down cattle thieves. 
In Climbing Higher the two children who we met before 
in High Holiday go to Iceland, and find much enjoyment 
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among its hospitable people, making excursions by pony 
and on foot. 

The Study Thirteen books are deservedly popular, and 
Jeffrey Havilton scores another success in Study Thirteen 
in a Tangle. School events do not enter largely into 
the tale this time, but there is an exciting mystery to 
be solved connected with a little brass-antique which 
holds a clue to huge wealth, and the strange American 
and his pal have to be foiled. Needless to say, the 
occupants of Study Thirteen acquit themselves nobly. 
Note, too, The Impossible Prefect. Darrell, an unruly 
fifth form “ blood ’’, is promoted against his will to the 
sixth form and a prefectship, the Head telling him that 
he will lose the cricket captaincy if he does not accept. 
He has to contend against jealous colleagues and an 
accusation of theft, but wins glory in a cricket match 
and comes out on top in the end. This is a very readable 
story. And we can give high praise to Minor and Major, 
a really excellent tale of preparatory school life by an 
author who evidently. knows what he is talking 
about. 

Girls who like school stories will find Niece pf the 
Headmistress very much to their taste. Una is the niece, 
and takes advantage of her position to scamp work while 
trying to dominate other girls. But a new mistress, a 
well-drawn character also possessing a niece, knows how 
to treat the rebel, who is relieved, rather than ashamed, 
to find herself in one year tamed. The other girls have 
individuality, and the interest is well maintained. 
Captain Anne is a well-written tale free from the 
fantastic adventures we sometimes find in school stories. 
It turns mainly on what followed the appointment of a 
new house-mistress, who made a favourite of an 
unpleasant girl called Selina, choosing her as games 
captain, with the result that everything went wrong. 
But Anne and her friends managed to pull things 
together, and her last term was not so bad after all. 
Another is The School on the Moor. The heroine gets 
into the usual boarding-school scrapes, a mystery con- 
cerning a cottage is introduced, and interesting incidents 
follow each other quickly. And as for The Term of 
Many Adventures, what can be more alluring than to 
be told to read this book if you want your hair to curl 
and your flesh to creep? An original and interesting 
story, much above the average, is A Girl Undaunted. 
Karkatura, a kind of “ She ” whose word is law in the 
interior of South Africa, chooses “ queens ’’, among them 
Patience, an English girl, who is by no means keen on 
accepting the position. Events lead to the kidnapping 
of another girl by servants of Karkatura who think she 
is Patience. Maleeny accepts the position of Honey 
Queen and quite enjoys her experiences. Miss Marchant’s 
admirers will ignore the improbabilities and will vote 
this good. The Family at Sunshine Ranch is a pleasant 
story of family life in British Columbia. The boys and 
girls are well drawn, and the tale is attractive. Older 
girls will certainly like Ann Thorne—Reporter. Ann is 
17, doing small jobs on a provincial paper, and, rather 
disloyally, sells a good story to a London daily, on which 
she soon gains a place. She has many ups and downs, 
and finally makes a great scoop by finding a baby 
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that has been kidnapped. The interest is maintained 
throughout at a high level. 

There are several books suitable for boys and girls 
who have got beyond the adventure story stage and who 
desire something of more permanent value. Polar 
Exploration, dealing with both Arctic and Antarctic 
regions, tells the story of Peary’s expedition, the 
exploration of North Greenland, Arctic aviation, 
Amundsen’s and Scott’s journeys and other gallant 
exploits. Great Flights, by the editor of “ The Aero- 
plane ”, presents those modern adventurers, among 
them Ross Smith, Alcock and Brown, Lindbergh, 
Hinkler and Amy Johnson, whose pioneer work had 
such great results. Both these “ Epics of the Twentieth 
Century ” are well illustrated. In the same class is a 
new and revised edition of The Boys’ Romance of Aviation, 
which traces the history of flying and includes particulars - 
of the great advances which have been made since the 
book was first published in 1935. And the thoughtful 
boy or girl will like Science in Industry. Industry, as 
Professor Low points out, cannot exist without science, 
and he writes clearly and with authority about mass 
production, food preservation, science as applied to 
transport and new discoveries of various kinds, showing 
how closely our daily lives are affected by the work of 
the scientist. Some good photographs add to the interest 
of the volume. 

Dr. G. B. Harrison’s New Tales from Shakespeare are 
known to discriminating readers, and hence his New 
Tales from Malory in which he retells more famous 
stories, keeping largely to Malory’s wording, are likely 
to prove acceptable. Heroes and Wizards gathers 
twenty-one stories from all over the world, including 
“The Two Brothers ’’ (Sweden), “ The Golden Frog ” 
(Mongolia), “ Andrianoro’s Bride” (Madagascar), 
“Prince Jalma” (Chile) and “The Magic Horn ” 
(Hawaii). Many will agree that these tales deserve to 
be better known. And perhaps this is the place to call 
attention to Nobody’s Boy and Nobody's Gtrl. These 
famous stories have been translated from the French 
by Florence Crewe-Jones, and all parents who have read 
“Sans Famille” and “ En Famille” will hasten to 
secure the same privilege for their children. Briefly, but 
with considerable confidence, we must also mention 
Drums of the Sea, a well-written life of Captain Cook 
for young people; Desert Peacemaker, a companion 
volume to The Desert Knight, recounting more exploits 
of that extraordinary Englishman who passed his life 
as an Arab; and Robin Hood to the Rescue, in which 
Robin and his men rescue some children who have been 
kidnapped. 

Among the animal stories Yellow Eyes should be 
noted. The hero is an American lion or cougar, and 
the author knows how to portray the life of the wilderness 
sympathetically and with many exciting incidents. 
Some of our readers will remember Adventures with the 
Zoo Man. The same popular writer now gives us More 
Adventures with the Zoo Man, which again presents many 
interesting and amazing stories about animals, illus- 
trated by the author’s own photographs. This is a sure 
winner. The Silent Hunter is about a lynx living in 
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Swedish forests. It is captured by a boy who will find 
many admirers, and released in the end. The book, 
well produced and containing good pictures, may be 
recommended. And a good little story, well printed and 
illustrated, is The Wednesday Pony. Tabby and Martin 
are allowed to have their father’s pony on Wednesday 
afternoons, and they make the most of this. Even 
though their hearts are set on a “dream pony ”, they 
find that Jingo comes nearer to this than they had 
expected. 

We have received fewer annuals than usual this year. 
Still, Blackie’s Boys’ Annual is among them, with its 
usual collection of tales by favourite authors, including 
Major J. T. Gorman, P. F. Westerman, Jeffrey Havilton, 
E. K. Chatterton, Michael Poole and many others. The 
matter is as varied and interesting as ever. The same 
may be said of Blackte’s Giris’ Annual, with its bright 
cover and well-chosen contents. For somewhat younger 
children the Jolly Book for Boys and the Jolly Book for 
Girls contain the usual miscellany of short stories set 
off by coloured pictures, and The Chummy Book, now 
in its twenty-seventh year, is full of tales that will please 
the little ones. And very good value is offered in The First 
War-Time Christmas Book. which contains stories by a 
strong team of favourite authors, some tricky but not 
too difficult puzzles, and things to make and things to 
do. We share the hope that the next issue will be The 
First Peace-Time Christmas Book. 

We now turn to a few books for children in the 
“scout and guide ” stage. Perhaps the most adven- 
turous is Mystery Marsh, all about a mysterious old 
house in the Fen country. The three scouts face many 
dangers in making their investigations. Fernhill 
Adventures recounts the varied activities, largely make- 
believe, of a group of Brownies, and so does Brownie 
Gold. Secret of the Brown Shed starts well, and soon 
develops a treasure-hunt which becomes exciting and 
serious. Triumphant Pimpernels contains more breezy 
adventures of the Pimpernels. Milder, but suitable for 
children of the same age, is Hans and Frieda in the 
Swiss Mountains, the story of two cousins in the 
Oberland. Pictures of Swiss life—market day, cheese- 
making, harvesting and First of August celebrations— 
are presented in interesting fashion. In Romany, Muriel 
and Doris, Romany’s dog describes the characters who 
appear in the well-known broadcasts. The many friends 
of ‘‘ Hut-Man ” of the Scottish Children’s Hour, will not 
hesitate to procure Adventure in the Hut Country, which 
records more daily and nightly experiences and contains 
chapters on picnics, bonfire stories and games. 

Ships: How They Sail and How They Fly are two 
interesting examples of the “ See How They Work” 
series, one explaining for children the How, Why and 
Where of sailing, steam and motor ships, and the other 
dealing with the evolution and working of flying 
machines. 

It is now time to inspect the fare offered to younger 
children. Those who can appreciate the fantastic 
atmosphere of Patricia Lynch’s books will like The Grey 
Goose of Kilnevin very much. Sheila certainly takes a 
long time to find her three pounds of butter, and the 
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little grey goose does many curious things. The other 
characters—the Ballad Singer, the Apple Woman and 
the rest—play their distinctive parts, and the illustra- 
tions are good. The Ship that Flew is the story of a 
magic boat bought by Peter for “all the money you 
have in the world—and a bit over’’. It grew and grew 
until it would hold four children, and then rose in the 
air to make journeys through past and present. A 
marvellous story for children—who would not enjoy 
such adventures ? Very different is Child of China, in 
which a refugee author recounts the experiences of a 
little Chinese girl in present-day China. Floods, air- 
raids and other experiences arouse sympathy, but there 
is kindliness too in this interesting book. 

Laddie’s Way recounts the adventures (rather impos- 
sible ones sometimes) of a fox-terrier. Jimmie picks 
him up and takes him home, and he attacks a burglar, 
helps in a cliff-rescue and otherwise justifies his existence. 
Though we don’t quite agree with the statement on the 
wrapper that the adventures that happen in High Tide 
Island are all strictly probable, the doings of the orphan 
children who ran away from an institution and found 
happiness on the island after their troubles will be 
followed with interest. Her Majesty Runs Away intro- 
duces Meg, Peg and Topkins, whom we have met before. 
They go to help Sooki the squirrel, who has lost the 
curl out of his tail, and have various diverting adventures. 

Some of the best value we have seen for a long time 
is to be found in A Treasure Box of Stories for Children. 
The stories, thirty-nine of them, are culled from many 
sources, and we find fairy tales and tales of magic in 
plenty, while stories about outlaws, fights and schooldays 
are also here. Many favourite writers for children are 
represented, and the book will keep a child of ten quiet 
for some time. Family Footlights is also first-rate for 
rather older children (up to say 14) who are interested 
in theatricals. The Farrar family of four decide to 
organize a village entertainment in order to provide 
Axel with a new violin—this little foreigner has lost his 
in the Customs. - The right sort of aunt helps them, and 
the story will be eagerly read by all, and especially, 
of course, by those who think of running a play. The 
illustrations are very good. 

Of course there are some fairy stories. Twenty Folk 
and Fairy Tales is an attractive book consisting of 
stories from many different countries. A Nigerian tale 
jostles a story from Greece, and Brittany, Ireland and 
the East also contribute, not to mention Andersen and 
Grimm. The coloured illustrations will be liked. Look 
also at the inexpensive “ Told to the Bairns ” series, 
and take your choice among Hans Andersen's Fairy 
Tales, Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Favourite Fairy Stories and 
Robin Hood. All these have illustrations in colour. And 
a choice little book by a writer who knows what children 
like is Bee-Wing and Other Stories. These tales will be 
found excellent for reading aloud. For a large picture- 
book we have seen nothing better than Orlando the 
Marmalade Cat—a Trip Abroad. Orlando, of course, is 
already famous, and this is his second appearance. He 
had many adventures in France, delightfully set off in 
the coloured pictures. Very quaint, but not for every 
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taste, is Captain Slaughterboard Drops Anchor. It 1s 
described as a “ pirate horrific ”, and the drawings are 
exceedingly clever and detailed. Mumfie’s Uncle Samuel 
is, we believe, the fifth volume about this quaint and 
lovable character. Mumfie and Scarecrow think it is 
time they went home again, so they tie themselves under 
a bundle of toy balloons and are blown along by the 
east wind. They find the cottage burnt down, and have 
adventures with an eagle and with a giant who has 
imprisoned Uncle Samuel. But the giant becomes 
friendly and all ends well with a party in the newly built 
cottage. The Green Frog and other Far-away Stories 
contains original and exciting tales, many of which have 
been broadcast. Good examples are “ How Kiwi lost 
her Wings ’’, ‘‘ Why Kookaburra Laughs ” and “ Where 
the White Rabbit got his Snow Shoes ’’. It will be noticed 
that the stories have a wide range. The Friendly House 
is a fanciful and intriguing story about the Little Man 
whose house was blown away and who 1s helped to 
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rebuild it by Brown Dog, Sandy Cat and other friends. 
Further adventures follow. And there are two more of 
Pére Castor’s Wild Animal Books, Bourru the Brown 
Bear and Scaf the Seal. These are as delightful as their 
predecessors and, whatever else is left out, should 
certainly be included in any good (or bad) child’s 
Christmas stocking. 

The same remark also applies strongly to the very 
fascinating Chameleon Books, of which there are ten to 
choose from. We find songs and carols, modern verse, 
famous fairy tales and other stories presented so taste- 
fully that the format could scarcely be bettered. More- 
over, such a tale as “ The Magic Fishbone ” has not 
hitherto been obtainable except in a much more expensive 
edition, and we do not know of any other inexpensive 
collections of nursery songs and carols with simple 
accompaniments. So we close our notice by advising 
our readers to be sure not to miss these little 
gems. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


FOR CHILDREN, AGES 5 TO II YEARS 

A Treasure Box of Stories for Children 

Collected by M. L. BECKER. 
Child of China 

By MARIA GLEIT. 
The Ship that Flew 

By Hii_pa Lewis. (6s. net. Oxford University Press.) 
Orlando, the Marmalade Cat: A Trip Abroad 

By KATHLEEN HALE. (6s. Country Life.) 
The Grey Goose of Kilnevin 

By Patricia LYNCH. 
Family Footlights 

By Kitty BARNE. 
Romany, Muriel and Doris 

By R. A. Q. (5s. net. 
Mumfie’s Uncle Samuel 


(7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
(6s. net. Oxford University Press.) 


(6s. net. Dent.) 
(6s. net. Dent.) 


University of London Press.) 


By KATHARINE TOZER. (5s. net. Murray.) 
New Tales from Malory 
Told by G. B. HARRISON. (5s. net. Nelson.) 


Captain Slaughterboard Drops Anchor 
By MERVYN PEAKE. (5s. net. Country Life.) 
The Wednesday Pony 
By PRIMROSE CUMMING. 
High Tide Island 
By GRacE DURAND. 
Press.) 
The Green Frog and other Far-Away Stories 
By E. WILSON. (5s. net. Chambers.) 
The Friendly House and the Thrilling Adventures of the Little Man 
who Built it 
By H. L. GEE. (5s. net. University of London Press.) 
l. Ships : How they Sail 
By J. HoLLAND. 
2. How they Fly 
By J. GARDNER. 
(“ See How they Work ” Series.) 
Life.) 
A Calendar of Children, 1940 
By J. H. Down. (3s. 6d. Country Life.) 
Heroes and Wizards 
Twenty-one Stories, Collected, Translated and Abridged 


(5s. net. Blackie.) 


(5s. net. R.T.S.—Lutterworth 


(3s. 6d. Country 


by GRACE COBURN. (3S. 6d. net. Nelson.) 
More Adventures with the Zoo Man 
By D. SETH-SMITH. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


Twenty Folk and Fairy Tales : from East to West 
(3s. 6d. net. Black.) 

Her Majesty Runs Away (Meg, Peg and Topkins Again) 
By EpitH L. Erias. (3s. 6d. net. K.T.S.—Lutter- 
worth Press.) 


Laddie’s Way : the Adventures of a Fox-Terrier 
By FRANCES COWEN. (38. 6d. net. 
worth Press.) 

Robin Hood to the Rescue ! 
By AGNES BLUNDELL. 
Washbourne.) 

Desert Peacemaker 
By DovuGras V. DvuFF. 
Washbourne.) 

The First War-Time Christmas Book 
(3s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

Adventure in the Hut Country 


R.T.S.—Lutter- 


(3s. 6d. Burns, Oates & 


(3s. 6d. Burns, Oates & 


By G. D. FIsHER. (3s. 6d. net. Chambers.) 
The Chummy Book 

(2s. 6d. Nelson.) 
Hans and Frieds in the Swiss Mountains 

By ELIZABETH YATES. (2s. 6d. net. Nelson.) 


1. Bourru, the Brown Bear 

2. Scaf, the Seal 
By Lipa. Lithographs by Rojan. Translated by 
Rose FYLEMAN. (Père Castor’s Wild Animal Books.) 
(2s. 6d. net each. Allen & Unwin.) 

Bee-Wing and other Stories 
By M. L. POLKINGHORNE. 
bourne.) 

Fernhill Adventures 


(2s. 6d. Oates & Wash- 


By Nora E. Pitt. (2s. net. R.T.S.—Lutterworth 
Press.) 

Robin Hood 
By J. FINNEMORE. (Is. 6d. net. Partridge.) 


Favourite Fairy Stories 
(1s. 6d. net. Partridge.) 
Grimm's Fairy Tales 
(1s. 6d. net. Partridge.) 
Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
(1s. 6d. net. Partridge.) 
Brownie Gold 
By S1ByYL B. OwsLey. 
worth Press.) 
The Chameleon Books. 
No. 1: Modern Verse for Little Children. Chosen by 
M. WILLiIAMs. No. 2: The Hunting of the Snark and 
other Verses. By Lewis CARROLL. No. 3: Rip Van 
Winkle, by WASHINGTON IRVING; The Flying Dutch- 
man, retold by A. M. SMYTH. No. 4: A Child’s Book 
of Songs. Arranged by Sir Percy Buck. No. 5: 
A Little Book of London. By J. ANDERSON. No. 6: 
A Book of Fabulous Beasts. Old Stories retold by 
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A. M. SmytH. No. 7: A Child’s Book of Carols. 
Accompaniments arranged by H. J. Foss. No. 8: 
The Magic Fishbone, by CHARLES DicKENs; The King 
of the Golden River, by Joun Ruskin. No. 9: 
Stories for Christmas. Chosen by KATHLEEN LINEs. 
No. 10: Modern Verse for Young People. Chosen by 
M. WILLIAMS. (Is. 6d. net each. Oxford University 
Press.) 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AGES, I2 TO l6 YEARS 
* Books especially suitable for Girls 


The Boy’s Romance of Aviation 
By Capt. A. O. PoLtarp. New and Revised Edition. 


(7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
Great Flights 
By E. C. SHEPHERD. (7s. 6d. net. Black.) 


Polar Exploration 
By A. CROFT. 
Give a Man a Horse 
By C. J. FINGER. (6s. net. Harrap.) 
Nobody’s Girl (En Famille) 
By H. Ma ot. 
FLORENCE CREWE-JONES. 
Nobody’s Boy 
By H. Maor. 


(7s. 6d. net. Black.) 


Translated from the French by 
(6s. net. Rich & Cowan.) 


Translated from the French by 


FLORENCE CREWE-JONES. (6s. net. Rich & Cowan.) 
The Bulldog Breed 
By P. F. WESTERMAN. (6s. net. Blackie.) 


The Story of Buffalo Bill 
By S. Garst. (5s. net. Harrap.) 

Blackie’s Boys’ Annual 
(5s. net. Blackie.) 

*Blackie’s Girls’ Annual 
(5s. net. Blackie.) 

*A Girl Undaunted ; or, The Honey Queen 
By BEssIE MARCHANT. (5s. net. 

In Eastern Seas 
By P. F. WESTERMAN. 

*Captain Anne 
By Dorita F. Bruce. 
Press.) 

Peg-Leg and the Fur Pirates 
By P. DAwLISH. 
Press.) 

Ships 
Pictured by L. Lupron. Described by A. C. Harpy. 
(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Captain Peg-Leg’s War 
By P. DAwLIsH. 
Press.) 

Science in Industry 
By Prof. A. M. Low. 
Press.) 

Minor and Major 
By G. MILLs. (3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Standish Loses His Man 


Blackie.) 
(5s. net. Blackie.) 


(5s. net. Oxford University 


(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
(3s. 6d. net. 


Oxford University 


(38. 6d. net. Oxford University 


By P. F. WESTERMAN. (38. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
*The Term of Many Adventures 

By May WYNNE. (3s. 6d. net. Nelson.) 
Polar Peril 

By L. SURREY. (3s. 6d. net. Nelson.) 
The Snow Smugglers 

By P. PRINGLE. (3s. 6d. net. Chambers.) 
Famous Sieges from Troy to Kut 

By B. WEBSTER SMITH. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


The Boy King of Rilesia 
By T. Tritspy. Translated from the French by ELINOR 
HURLEY. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
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The House with the Blue Door 

By M. C. Borer. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
Jack Harding’s Quest 
. By D. V. Durr. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
Study Thirteen in a Tangle 

By J. HavıLTON. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
*Niece of the Headmistress 

By DorotHy VIcARY. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
*The School on the Moor 

By ANGELA BRAZIL. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


Drums of the Sea: the Story of Captain Cook 
By EpitH Howes. (3s. 6d. Oates & Washbourne.) 


Yellow Eyes 


By R. MontTGomMERyY. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
The Silent Hunter 
By PHYLLIs Briccs. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
Wings in Revolt 
By DorotnHy CARTER. (3s. 6d. net. R.T.S.—Lutter- 
worth Press.) 
Climbing Higher : an Iceland Adventure 
By ELIZABETH YATES. (28. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


Nelson’s Jolly Book for Boys 
Edited by D. RAvEN. 
*Nelson’s Jolly Book for Girls 
(2s. 6d. Nelson.) 
*Ann Thorne, Reporter 
By RosaMOND BERTRAM. 
Vanished Whaler 
By A. CATHERALL, (2s. 6d. net. 
The Family at Sunshine Ranch 
By HELEN DICKSON. 
The Impossible Prefect 
By H. RoBINSON. 
Corporal of the Mounted 
By L. C. DOUTHWAITE. 
Secret of the Desert 
By Guy DEMPSTER. 
worth Press.) 
Mystery Marsh 
By G. PRovt. 
Press.) 
Wits in the Wind 


(2s. 6d. Nelson.) 


(2s. 6d. net. Nelson.) 


Nelson.) 
(2s. 6d. net. Nelson.) 
(2s. 6d. net. Nelson.) 
(2s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


(2s. 6d. net. R.T.S.—Lutter- 


(2s. 6d. net. R.T.S.—Lutterworth 


By A. LumspEN. (2s. 6d. net. R.T.S.—Lutterworth 
Press.) 

Three Comrades in Fiji 
By W. DEANE. (2s. 6d. net. R.T.S.—Lutterworth 
Press.) 


Poison of Kali : a Tale of Timber Sahib—the ‘* Watcher of the Hills ”’ 
By R. HarpinG. (2s. 6d. net. R.T.S.—Lutterworth 
Press.) 

*Wild West Sally 
By IERNE OrMsBy. (2s. 6d. net. R.T.S.—Lutterworth 
Press.) 

The Barbary Pirates 
By S. RoGErs. 

The ‘‘ Golden Hind ” 
By B. W. SMITH. 

The Man with the Scar 
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*Triumphant Pimpernels 
By Ivy MIDDLETON. 
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Master of the Mountain : a Story of the Australian Bush 
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A REVISION OF HISTORY 
By Professor F. J. C. HEARNSHAW 


Mas¥ are of opinion that the eighteenth century 

conflict between Great Britain and her North 
American Colonies, with the consequent disruption of 
the nascent British Empire, was one of the major 
disasters of universal history. If only, under some such 
wise arrangement as that which holds Canada and the 
Mother Country together at the present day, the union 
of England and New England could have been main- 
tained, how much safer the world would have been, not 
only for democracy, but also for justice, for freedom and 
for international goodwill ! 

Who was to blame for the outbreak of the conflict ? 
That has been a matter of acute controversy among 
historians on both sides of the Atlantic for more than 
acentury. The great American writer, George Bancroft, 
who published the first volume of his History of the 
United States in 1834, had no doubt concerning the matter. 
In his view the blame rested entirely with the British 
Government of George III and Lord North : the despotic 
monarch and his servile minister were tyrants; the 
colonists were the divinely guided champions of demo- 
cratic self-government. The same opinion, with the 
divinity subtracted, was eloquently expressed by the 
English historian, Sir George Otto Trevelyan, in his 
series of volumes dealing with the life and times of 
Charles James Fox, half a century later. 

The picture presented by Bancroft and Trevelyan, and 
by the numerous band of text-book writers who have 
submissively copied them, has of recent years been 
conspicuously modified. And, most happily, the 
modification has been effected mainly in the United 
States itself. The American universities have made 
themselves particularly strong in research ; American 
scholars of high ability and impartiality have carefully 
re-examined every scrap of contemporary evidence, and 
they have not hesitated to tell the world that the rights 
of the quarrel were not so wholly on one side as had been 
supposed. Particularly notable, as doing justice to the 
British side of the case, are Professor Claude H. Van 
Tyne’s Causes of the War of Independence (1922) and 
Professor C. M. Andrews Colonial Background of the 
American Revolution (1924). 

The masses of new information collected by American 
researchers, and the strikingly novel opinions expressed 
by modern American historians, urgently demanded 
summarization for English readers. This desirable work 
has been admirably accomplished by Sir George 
MacMunn in the volume* before us. He has carefully 
and critically surveyed a large number of recent mono- 
graphs, and has presented the results of his reading in 
an eminently attractive and convincing narrative. 

He begins with a brief account of the founding of the 
thirteen colonies, mainly in the seventeenth century. 
He then shows how, in the eighteenth century, when the 


* The American War of Independence in Perspective. By 


Lieut.-General Sir George MacMunn. (15s. net. Bell.) 


control of British policy passed out of the hands of the 
monarch into those of the mercantilist parliament, 
things began to go wrong. On the one hand, the colonists 
realized that, under the restrictions of the Navigation 
Laws and other kindred enactments, they would never 
be able to develop the vast economic resources of their. 
virgin continent. On the other hand, the British 
Government found that it was liable to be involved in 
protracted and expensive wars with France and Spain, 
respecting the colonies and the command of the sea which 
their retention required, and it discovered that the 
colonists were not prepared either to do much for their 
own defence or to contribute anything toward the cost 
of British expeditions. It should have been perfectly 
easy in an atmosphere of conciliation and good will to 
reach an agreement and a compromise on the points at 
issue. But, unfortunately, obstinate insistence on 
abstract rights on the British side, and persistent refusal 
to make any concessions on the Colonial side, led to the 
lamentable appeal to force that occurred in 1775. 

Sir George MacMunn gives a lucid account of the course 
of the war. Britain was handicapped from the first by 
the distance of the scene of conflict ; by the difficulty 
of transporting troops in sailing ships that held no more 
than 500 each and took a couple of months on the 
voyage ; and, in America, by the vast extent of the 
territory to be reduced. Nevertheless, Britain ultimately 
would have won, had it not been for the hostile intervention 
of France (1778), Spain (1779) and Holland (1780). It 
was the loss of the command of the sea in the presence 
of the French, Spanish and Dutch navies that compelled 
the surrender of Yorktown and the Peace of Paris. 

It is probable that Sir George’s “ perspective ’’ view 
of the War of American Independence will be received 
with approval on both sides of the Atlantic and will 
conduce to that Anglo-American entente that is so 
eminently necessary in these days of storm and stress. 


THE CASE AGAINST DEMOCRACY 
By A. C. F. BEALES, King’s College, London 


d ERTAIN hon. members seem to think”, said 

Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons one 
night last March, ‘‘ that there is something funny about 
the idea of collective security. Now the only thing 
about collective security that is funny is that we have 
not got it’’. The three Discussion Books listed below 
prompt a like reflection about Democracy as enjoyed 
in Great Britain. 

These three books cohere very strikingly. Democracy 
in the Dock? lays bare the shams behind the British 
democratic facade. It is unanswerable in its main 
thesis, albeit certain detailed illustrations (such as the 
portrait of Ramsay MacDonald drawn exclusively from 
Mr. McNeill Weir's book) are more coloured than 
objective. Personality in Polttics,? the most sparkling 
of the three, is a brilliant study of the central theme of 
democracy considered as a method of political action— 
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the party system. Every chapter opens with an inspired 
and devastating animal remark from The Wind in the 
Willows. The third book, The American Political Scene,? 
is an ideal practical application of the principles discussed 
in the others ; for it gives us the breakdown of liberal 
democracy in the United States, and the shock treatment 
dispensed by the New Deal. 


All three books strike an urgent note. We are, 
unhappily, accustomed by now to the theme of Democracy 
on the Defensive, and of educational and social zeal 
quickened ‘‘ under the pressure of constant alarm ”. 
Democracy in the Dock argues that “ the root of the 
trouble is economic. It is impossible to have national 
comradeship where there is gross inequality in the 
distribution of the national wealth ’’. And, again, that 
“ the twin curses of British democracy are poverty and 
inequality °. This is profoundly true; but it is funda- 
mentally a moral, not an economic truth. Economic 
rectification of the evils to-morrow, by whatever 
machinery, would not necessarily prevent their recur- 
rence the day after. Nevertheless, in analysing the 
social snobberies and the irrelevant privilege that still 
stalk the land, and the dead weight of uncriticized 
tradition and formalized vested interests that have 
prevented an equitable approach to such questions as 
unemployment (all the more glaring for being set 
against the magnificent record of the London County 
Council in its own restricted sphere), this book becomes 
quite indispensable. 


The political issue is concentrated in the following 
passage: ‘‘ British democracy is confronted by this 
main problem: that the official Opposition, the only 
alternative to the National Government, is pledged to 
rebuild society on a non-capitalist basis. Conservatives, 
and some—most—Liberals, say that this is impossible, 
that the attempt will bring our finely poised economic 
structure crashing in ruins . . . What possible loophole 
for compromise, for nice adjustment, is left here? How 
can Socialism be grafted piecemeal upon an ancient, 
class-built society like our own without the consequent 
strains and stresses becoming too great for stability, 
order and even peace? ” (p. 82). But the ultimate 
factors, that will condition any machinery or methods, 
are philosophical and moral. This was shown very 
clearly in Lord Stamp’s essay upon the subject in the 
Year Book of Education last January. 


Over-insistence on method, within the democratic 
idea itself, was triumphantly corrected in Madariaga’s 
Anarchy or Hierarchy (1937), where the unquestioned 
equality of rights among men is actually enriched by 
an inequality of capacity and of function (arising from 
the very laws of nature). Democracy emerges from this 
discussion organic in conception, functional in purpose, 
and corporative in its organization. This is of vital 
importance ; for it is indeed in these three qualities that 
the totalitarian states claim to have the advantage of us. 
It is noteworthy also that Dr. Thomson, in discussing 
remedies in the last chapter of Personality in Politics, 
points to models of reform in the shape of the new 
British ‘‘ semi-independent Public Corporations ” such 
as the B.B.C., the L.P.T.B., the Central Electricity 
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Board and the Port of London Authority. Democracy 
must make certain, he says “ that the personal powers 
of intuition, initiative and political wisdom are absorbed 
and embodied in impersonal institutions, organizations 
and customs. The double process must go on constantly. 
Institutions and customs without the invigorating force 
of creative personality become withered skins. And 
creative personality without the mantle of permanent 
organization is apt to burn itself out in a blaze of energy, 
destroying more than it creates, and doing little to 
illuminate our life ’’ (pp. 179-83). 

Democracy can survive only if it can allow quality 
while insisting on equality. To say that we can achieve 
this by means of a system that entrusts the conduct ot 
public affairs to the few, while educating the many to 
demand high standards of public life and of expertness 
from those few, is not to say that we do achieve it. 
The especial merit of these three books is that they drive 
that lesson home, while they fight a stern action against 
the claims of the totalitarian states. 

Since “ democracy on the defensive ” began in Western 
Europe about 1932, propaganda has made it all but 
impossible to arrive at a fair estimate of the social 
welfare actually produced by the totalitarian govern- 
ments. Mr. Clark’s book accordingly does the boldest 
thing possible: it gives us these governments at their 
own advertised best—Pat Sloan on Russia, Cesare 
Santoro on Nazi Germany, and Fascist official publica- 
tions on Italy. Reading these full testimonies as to the 
regeneration brought about by Dopolavoro and Strength 
through Joy and the Labour Year, and discounting them 
as much as one cares to, one still feels inclined to regard 
it as a fair question to western democrats—Freedom for 
what? For have we as yet a resolute public conscience 
on matters of even the barest necessities of life ? 

The crux of the matter has been put vividly by 
Sir Philip Gibbs. ‘‘ Democracy will not hold its place 
before the driving efficiency of dictator states with their 
ant-like discipline, if it is shoddy, disorderly, undisciplined, 
physically unfit, without pride in work, without a sense 
of dignity in labour, without enthusiasm or dynamic 
purpose to uphold its ideals.’’ At all events, the shams 
and delusions, lampooned by Fabians two generations 
ago and attacked to-day by professors and poets alike, 
are at last squarely in the dock. Non-democratic forms 
of government claim to be doing relatively more for the 
happiness of the common man than is being done for 
him in Great Britain and the United States. That is the 
vital challenge. If it really comes to preserving his 
democratic freedom to criticize and change the Ministry, 
at the cost of permanent unemployment and chronic 
family insecurity, he may in desperation deliberately 
risk changing the entire form of government and structure 
of society, bloodlessly or otherwise. 
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This need not mean, however, a British experiment 
from one or the other of the totalitarian extremes. 
There is a middle way. It lies in the simple Aristotelian 
truth that the spirit of government matters much more 
than the form. The classic exposition of this doctrine, 
applied to modern conditions, is to be found in the 
Encyclical Rerum Novarum issued by Pope Leo XIII in 
1889. In this manifesto it is laid down that, whatever 
the form of government, the economic security of every 
family in the society is an absolute prerequisite. Readers 
of our three Discussion Books will see the identical 
insistence in words quoted from Stalin. It is no doubt 
startling to find the Vatican and the Kremlin (of all 
places) in agreement as to where present-day western 
democracy falls short of its own ideals. 

The question for the moment is whether democratic 
government can indeed accommodate within its frame- 
work the transcendent personal leadership that is needed. 
And the best way to avoid losing democracy may be, 
after all, to realize before too late that we have never 
quite had it. Certainly the most urgent commentary 
upon the whole problem is to be found in the full Hansard 
report of the Commons’ debate (on October 31st) on the 
Emergency Regiflations. 


1 Democracy in the Dock. By G. CLARK. 

2 Personality in Politics. By Dr. D. THOMSON. 

3 The American Political Scene. By Dr. F. DARVALL. 
(Discussion Books.) (2s. 6d. net each. Nelson.) 


ASPECTS OF MODERN EDUCATION 
By T. RAYMONT 


NE of the recent books on education which claims 
attention in this place appears under a title which 
hardly affords a ready clue to its contents.* Of this 
we do not complain, because titles must be brief, and 
are often difficult to choose. Twenty-three writers, 
including the two editors, have made their specialized 
contributions to the volume. Of course, they are all 
good democrats, but the degree in which their political 
sympathies are relevant depends upon what they are 
writing about. At times, the subject of the book seems 
to be simply education—whether under a democracy 
or not. The book really deals with selected aspects of 
education in our time and place, with some reference to 
democratic conditions. We observe that the list of 
topics does not include a definite treatment of the vitally 
important problem of the curriculum—of the sort of 
curriculum best calculated to prepare for enlightened 
citizenship in a democratic community, and, by way of 
sharp contrast, the sort of curriculum which is being 
imposed upon the schools under totalitarian conditions. 
The editors, in their opening remarks, clearly proclaim 
their faith in democracy, their belief in one and only 
one school system for the whole population, and their 
disquietude at democracy’s comparative neglect of 
scientific planning. They also betray a disturbing faith 
in figures when they accept the results of an American 
experiment which showed that the moral influence of 
the Sunday School teacher was zero; of the day school 


* Educating for Democracy. Planned and edited by J. I. 
COHEN and R. M. W. TRAVERS. (iros. 6d. net. Macmillan). 
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teacher, 8; of the cub- and scout-master, 20; of the 
father, 40; of the mother, 60; and of the child’s 
friend, 78. 

But now to the body of the book. Sir Percy Nunn 
leads off with a discussion of education as a “ biological 
experiment ’’, and the reader who dislikes the phrase 
should suspend judgment until he reaches the writer’s 
definitions of terms. Sir Percy’s fundamental thesis 
is that our education must be brought into close relation 
with the more significant movements in our national life ; 
and he suggests that our secondary schools, in an excess 
of respect for tradition, are playing less than their 
proper part in relation to the new movement. Next, 
Miss de Lissa has no difficulty in showing the enormous 
importance of nursery schools—a fact which, as she 
tacitly implies, has no special connexion with demo- 
cracy. Lord Raglan courageously declares the absurdity 
of complete freedom of self-expression, when children 
will have to live in a world of licensing laws, highway 
codes and eight-hour days, and he asks for a compromise 
between the crushed child who can see no view but that 
of his elders, and the spoiled child who can see no view 
but his own. Mr. E. Farmer writes briefly but pointedly 


_ on vocational guidance, only hinting, however, at the 


difficulties of guidance at the present leaving age. 
Dr. Olive Wheeler writes on adolescence and the senior 
school, and then turns rather abruptly to the univer- 
sities, admission to which, she thinks, should be limited 
to persons of exceptional ability. Hence the importance, 
in a democracy, of the non-university college, which is 
next dealt with by Dr. Helen Wodehouse. 


In subsequent chapters, Mr. E. Green writes on adult 
education, Dr. Crowley on the school and the founda- 
tions of health, Mr. Lester Smith on the organization of 
education in a city, Professor Cattell on the child guidance 
clinic, and Mr. D. Clarke Hall on school architecture. 
The bearings of aesthetics, science, economics and 
psychology on modern education are discussed by 
Dr. Ballard, by Mr. R. Palmer, by Mr. H. Gaitskell and 
by the editors respectively. Professor Hamley makes a 
contribution on educational research, and Professor 
Kandel on the justification of a study of comparative 
education. One of the best chapters in the book, and one 
of the most closely relevant to its general theme, is that 
of Mr. H. L. Beales on education as a public investment. 

Sir Philip Hartog contributes a chapter on the place 
of examinations in the social system, and it is significant 
that he speaks of the social rather than of the strictly 
educational system. His exhaustive study of examina- 
tions, especially in connexion with the International 
Institute Examinations Inquiry, entitles him to be 
regarded as our leading authority on the subject, and 
this chapter, with its brief bibliography, sums up usefully 
his latest views. He cites the instances of the civil 
service and university scholarships to show that exami- 
nations are necessary in a democratic system, and that 
improvement rather than abolition is the real problem. 
But we have reserved for final comment Sir Philip's 
impressive chapter on “The Teaching of the Mother 
Tongue and the Formation of the Citizen”. Thirty 
years have passed since he published The Writing of 
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English, an original piece of work which opened up to 
many teachers, and trainers of teachers, a new and 
refreshing set of ideas, and must have had a powerful 
influence upon the teaching of what used to be called 
composition. Here again he enforces his principles of 
getting children to say what they want to say, and of 
getting them to correct their own efforts. But he is also 
one of the contributors to this book who see most clearly 
the implications of its title. It is, he says, of the essence 
of democracy to combine the discipline necessary for 
stability with the freedom of thought and action necessary 
for progress, and he gives good reasons for his belief 
that the political future of this country may depend 
largely on the teachers who train their pupils in the use 
of the mother tongue. 


SOME TEXT-BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY 
By N. F. NEWBURY 


"THESE two text-books for Higher School Certificate 

and First Year University students by a professor 
and lecturer respectively are so divergent in their 
outlook and emphasis that a study of them will give both 
pleasure and benefit to teachers of chemistry. It is 
beyond the scope of this review to compare their style 
and content with similar books recently written by 
experienced teachers of schoolboys, although such a 
comparison would certainly be instructive. Instead, 
it is the main aim here to consider the contrasting 
teaching technique and different method of approach 
indicated by these authors. 

Professor Partington bases his latest publication? on 
his larger and widely read Text-book of Inorganic 
Chemistry for University Students now in its fifth edition. 
Whilst most of the text has been rewritten and brought 
up to date, and many of the diagrams are new, a similar 
arrangement of the material has been retained. In the 
preface, itself a valuable and essential part of the book, 
clear reasons are stated for the method of treatment used. 
The author’s experience as an examiner shows that many 
Higher School Certificate candidates exhibit marked 
weaknesses in answering examination questions. He 
finds that their knowledge of the more elementary parts 
of the syllabus is meagre, diagrams and equations are 
frequently omitted, and insufficient experimental details 
are included. Teachers are well aware of these defects, 
and will welcome attempts to supply the material which 
might remedy them. 

The first one hundred and fifty pages deal with 
elementary chemistry, partly for revision purposes, and 
also for the benefit of students who begin chemistry on 
entering a university. In these pages, and indeed 
throughout the whole of the book, numerous references 
are made to historical chemistry, and carefully selected 
extracts from the writings of the early discoverers are 
given along with their original sources. The author 
believes the historical approach to be essential in the 
teaching of chemistrv. Not only does it portray 
scientific truth as a quality which has developed, and 
is developing, but, also, it gives the subject human 
interest and vitality. It is doubtful if any other book 
of this standard provides so much suitable material for 
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the historical approach. There are other merits, 
noticeably in the abundance of accounts of modem 
manufacturing processes and recent research (e.g. the 
constitution of bleaching powder), and the precise 
instructions for carrying out difficult preparations. 
The photographs of well-known chemists and historical 
apparatus are excellent, but the large number of diagrams 
are, unfortunately, of unequal value. Several are non- 
diagrammatic and excessively shaded, and in consequence 
could not easily be reproduced by students. All aspects 
of each subject are dealt with most adequately and 
clearly, but the information is sometimes rather scattered. 
It is difficult at times, as it is in the case of allotropv, 
to discover all the references to a particular topic. 

Dr. Durrant’s book? begins with a most useful intro- 
duction dealing with the methods and objective of 
science, and follows this with an admirable and logical 
treatment of the fundamentals of general and inorganic 
chemistry. The author summarizes his aims as “an 
attempt to present to the reader an intelligent account 
of the modern outlook on inorganic chemistry, to 
emphasize that the diverse phenomena of inorganic 
chemistry conform to a pattern, and tg awaken interest 
in the problems of the constitution and classification of 
chemical substances ’’. In these objects he has been 
most successful, and he must be congratulated on such 
an achievement. The electronic theory of valency is 
lucidly explained in an early chapter, and each element 
is then discussed from the view point both of its atomic 
structure and of its position in the periodic classification. 
The atomic number and electronic configuration of each 
element are given before dealing with the usual prepara- 
tion and properties, and, throughout, emphasis is laid on 
the connexion between structure and properties. It is 
thus seen that the treatment is essentially modern and 
systematic. Further, the style is remarkably convincing. 
and the facts are well arranged. It is the type of book 
which will serve many purposes. Most teachers will 
read it with advantage as a means of keeping up with 
modern ideas, selected students are recommended to 
adopt it as a text-book, whilst average students shouid 
find in it much help and inspiration. 

The chapters on the determination of equivalents, 
molecular weights and atomic weights are full of practical 
advice, and, throughout, the material is most effectively 
set out. The book is not intended for reference purposes 
only and excessive detail is avoided. It should, however, 
be stated that the index is incomplete and not alweavs 
in the correct alphabetical order. No references are 
given to radium, chlorates, cyanides, liquefaction, 
dialysis, emulsoids, colloids, and to many other substances 
and subjects which ought to be discussed in such a book. 
Where omissions are deliberate, the author probabiv 
intends the student to supplement his reading, especially 
by reference to physical chemistry books. But these 
are minor blemishes in a thought-provoking and 
inspiring work. 

What are the most noticeable differences in these two 
books other than those indicated above? Pmmarily, 
Dr. Durrant avoids all historical treatment, except in 
the atomic and molecular theories. Secondly, he gives 
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fifty most useful tables, whilst Prof. Partington states 
that “the provision of such ready-made digests in a 
text-book, however, takes away most of their advantages 
and debases their use to mere memorizing ’’. Thirdly, 
his treatment with its emphasis on the electronic 
structure of the atom is most systematic and logical ; but 
such a treatment when carried to excess lacks the 
humanistic viewpoint. 

1A College Course of Inorganic Chemistry. By Prof. J. R. 
PARTINGTON. (8s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


2 General and Inorganic Chemistry. By Dr. P. J. DURRANT. 
(8s. Longmans.) 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION 
By Dr. B. A. YEAXLEE 


War conditions inevitably sharpen every issue in 

education, and the unprecedented dislocation 
from which so many schools are suffering may well jolt 
us all into asking ourselves what is indispensable to the 
fulfilment of our task as teachers. The reply contained 
in Mr. M. L. Jacks’ book, God in Education, is the more 
timely and convincing because, while written during 
the period of recurrent international crises, it is free both 
of pre-war conventionalism and of the hasty thinking 
which an upheaval like the present too often provokes. 
Plato, says Mr. Jacks, was right in beginning his scheme 
of education with religion, but there is more than 
theoretical justification for believing that, unless we do 
the same in practice, our very civilization must crash. 
What the success of Antichrist means is now apparent. 
Christians have quarrelled among themselves about 
their Faith : yet to-day there is a feeling more universal 
than ever before that 1f we want to see God we must 
turn our eyes towards Jesus. To do this is to discover 
not only what satisfies the insistent demands of healthy 
youth but also what alone yields a unifying purpose in 
all our teaching, makes sense of life as boys and girls 


must needs encounter it, and binds together all the 


educative influences of home and school, church and 
community. In short, the Christian faith is the supremely 
practical and only true philosophy of education. But 
Mr. Jacks is not content to affirm this. He shows us 
how it works out in the curriculum and in school life, 
what it requires in the preparation of teachers for their 
vocation, and why “ outside and beyond the school and 
the university world’’ there are everywhere ‘‘ God’s 
schoolrooms ’’. 

Hazy idealism is common enough. So is uninformed 
criticism. Clear-cut challenge from inside is quite 
another thing, and constructive realism is what all 
teachers welcome. Both are characteristic of this 
vigorous book. Mr. Jacks deals essentially with the 
principles of education, but he never loses sight of the 
concrete facts with which the actual day’s work confronts 
master and mistress, administrator and parent. 

Mr. Heawood’s Religion in School? takes us right into 
the form-room, the common room, and the school chapel. 

1God in Education. By M. L. Jacks. (The ‘ Needs of 
To-day ” Series.) (3s. 6d. net. Rich & Cowan.) 


2Religion in School: a Study in Method and Outlook. By 
G. L. HEAwoop. (7s. 6d. Student Christian Movement Press.) 
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He deals in detail with the Syllabus and with school- 
worship, the theological, ethical and social problems 
which upper forms want to discuss, and the school as a 
Christian community. There is guidance at every point 
as to where the necessary material may be found, 
and there is a wealth of quiet suggestions about how to 
use it. 

The culminating point of both these books is worship. 
Every Head and every Chaplain knows the difficulty of 
maintaining interest in morning prayers and services, 
while preserving strength and dignity of thought. It is 
so easy to lose the living spirit of religion in the attempt 
to make religion real. Dr. Bouquet in the preface to his 
Lectionary of Christian Prose,? not only tells us how the 
Old and New Testament lessons prescribed in the Prayer 
Book came to be, but also how, from the days of the 
Fathers onwards, these were supplemented by readings 
from books other than the Bible. He has schools and 
colleges no less than churches in view in this rich and 
varied collection of passages suitable for such reading, 
and he has drawn upon writers as varied as the Shepherd 
of Hermas and Darwin, Julian of Norwich and 
Schweitzer, Martineau and Von Hugel. The arrange- 
ment follows the Church Year, but the use of these 
fascinating and illuminating extracts (biographical as 
well as meditative, expository ,and hortatory) is, of 
course, in no way limited by that. Merely to browse 
among the pages is a delight from which it is not easy 
to break away. The book will be among the treasured 
few that are kept on a special shelf by everybody who 
cares enough about Prayers and Services to take trouble 
in preparation for them. 

The wide scope of Dr. Mellone’s Upton Lectures on 
The Bearings of Psychology on Religion‘ enables him to 
include much that is worth reading about animism, the 
religion and philosophy of Greece and Rome, and certain 
aspects of current psychological theory. But on the 
main issue he is disappointing and inadequate, particu- 
larly in the chapter on “ The Religion of the Child and 
of the Adolescent ”. Dr. Mellone’s approach to religion 
seems to be predominantly intellectual, ethical and 
philosophical. His naturalism necessitates a very thin 
interpretation of Christianity, and thus, while he writes 
well about the Hebrew prophets and apocalyptists, he 
says little about Jesus Christ until, in the last chapter, 
he labours to maintain Martineau’s characterization of 
Jesus as the supreme symbol of the divine. 

Relevant as they are to problems of the moment these 
are in no sense ephemeral books. Taken together they 
afford food for reflection, and suggest lines of develop- 
ment in practice, which have lasting value. They meet 
very admirably the need for simpler treatment of the 
whole subject which many of us have felt after reading 
the chapter on “ Scripture ”?” in the Spens Report and 
that on “ Divinity ” in the Board of Education Pamphlet 
on The Organisation and Curriculum of Sixth Forms in 
Secondary Schools. 


2 A Lectionary of Christian Prose: from the 2nd to the 20th 


Century. Compiled by the Rev. Dr. A. C. BougueEt. (10s. 6d. 
net. Longmans.) 
‘The Bearings of Psychology on Religion. By Dr. S. H. 


MELLONE. (12s. 6d. net. Oxford: Blackwell.) 
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POST-PRIMARY EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND, 
l 1872-1936 


By Dr. W. A. F. HEPBURN 


R. WADE, a director of student teaching in a 

teachers’ college in the State of Maryland, U.S.A., 

has produced an account of national endeavour which 

should be of interest to all students of comparative 
education.* 

The writer states his intention under two headings, 
the first of which is to indicate the outstanding educa- 
tional traditions that became firmly established in 
Scotland between the Reformation and 1872. To this 
branch of the subject one chapter only is devoted, less 
than a tenth of the book. Since the vision of a democra- 
tic system of education to serve the needs of all the 
people portrayed by John Knox in the First Book of 
Discipline of 1560 is now well known ; and, as the tale of 
Scotland’s regularly renewed but never wholly success- 
ful endeavour to realize it in the three succeeding 
centuries has often been told, Dr. Wade’s summary 
treatment is excusable, and has the merit of leaving 
scope for the development of his main theme. In his 
own words the purpose of this is “ to trace the develop- 
ment of post-primary education conducted under the 
primary school code in Scotland from 1872 to 1936, 
i.e. to follow the growth of post-primary education which 
grew out of the parish school stream ”. 

This gloss upon the writer’s main intention implies 
a distinction between the parish school and the burgh or 
secondary school (sometimes called grammar school, 
high school, or academy) which for his special purpose has 
not much foundation in historical fact. A main feature 
of the Scottish school system, as Dr. Wade more than 
once emphasizes, is the democratic tradition evidenced 
in the close connexion between the different stages of 
education. The distinctive secondary discipline in 
classics and mathematics was more fully organized in 
the schools located in centres of population, but such 
provision was never in Scotland the peculiar privilege of 
one particular type of school. Unlike the English Act 
of 1870, which was an Elementary Education Act, the 
Scottish Act of 1872 was an Education Act, the declared 
purpose of which was that “‘the means of providing 
efficient education may be furnished and made available 
to the whole people of Scotland”. What, therefore, 
Dr. Wade has in effect given us is a description of the 
continuous effort made in Scotland during the past 
sixty years to carry out the purpose of the Act of 1872, 
with special reference to boys and girls of 12 to 
15 years of age. If his story relates more fully to 
the pupils who did not follow what are usually regarded 
as secondary courses, the reason is that he is dealing in 
the main with the great majority, and not with the select 
few who by reason of superior ability or more favourable 
economic circumstances have aimed at university study 
or the entrance upon professional life. 

The account now given has not hitherto been available 
within the covers of a single volume and the author’s 


* Post-Primary Education in the Primary Schools of Scotland, 
1872-1936. By Dr. N. A. Wave. 8s. 6d. net. University of 
London Press. 
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citation of official documents vests it with ample 
authority. At the outset it was a question of securing 
attendance—a National Commission having estimated 
in 1867 that 92,000 children of school age were not 
enrolled in any school—combined with the problem of 
providing a competent organizing and supervising 
authority. Compulsory attendance from 5 to 13 years, 
later (in 1901) to 14, and still more recently to 15 (now 
suspended), secured the presence of the pupils; the 
creation of the Scottish Education Department and 
district school boards (replaced by county and city 
education authorities in 1918) provided for central and 
local administration. 

As the tale unfolds, the problems which still confront 
all English-speaking countries in the schooling of the 
adolescent emerge against a national background. 
Notwithstanding Scotland’s traditional interest in 
education, her early development of a carefully articu- 
lated system of schools and her possession of a highly- 
trained body of teachers, it does not appear that in this 
field she has as yet passed beyond moderately successful 
experiments. The unrelated study of specific subjects, 
the organization of supplementary courses, higher 
grade departments and advanced divisions all represent 
successive attempts made during the past half-century 
to give the youth of Scotland a training which will fit 
them to go out into the world at 14 or 15 years. That 
one after the other has been discarded is proof that the 
solution has not yet been found. Teachers, parents, 
pupils, and the general public, stimulated it may be by a 
tradition, in some ways admirable, although no longer in 
accord with modern needs and always at variance with 
the facts of human ability, have been loth to forsake the 
academic curriculum with its accompanying prestige. 
Extracts from the pronouncements of the Scottish 
Education Department throughout the period do not 
make clear whether the central authority has always been 
concerned to keep faith with the democratic conception 
and furnish a leadership in accordance with the needs of 
the modern world. 

In the main the author is sparing in comment, and is 
content to allow his great body of carefully selected and 
well-arranged facts to tell their own story. Comparisons, 
however, with the American situation, although never 
obtrusive, occasionally occur. Neglect of the school 
library as an instrument of education, the stress upon 
fact-getting and memory work, and the emphasis in 
school discipline upon teacher authority receive comment. 

In a brief appendix events subsequent to 1936 are 
summarized, and an outline is given of the administrative 
arrangements which will operate after September, 1930. 
A new Code, the first of its kind, since it deals with all 
types of day schools, nursery, primary and secondary, 
thereby stressing once again the essential unity of 
Scottish education, will bring all post-primary education 
under the rubric of “ secondary’. This easily effected 
change is a fitting commentary upon the whole subject 
and upon Dr. Wade’s able and interesting treatment of 
the developments which have taken place since 1872. 

A good index and an excellent bibliography are 
provided. 
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e MATRICULATION AND OTHER 
EXAMINATION NOTICES, 


FELLOWSHIPS, 
STUDENTSHIPS, AND BURSARIES 


EXHIBITIONS, 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Chairman of Council : 
Rt. Hon. Viscount CALDECOTE, C.B.E. 


Principal : 
Mrs. J. L. STOCKS, B.Sc. (Econ.) 


PRESIDENTIAL College for 150 
women which prepares for the Degrees of the 
University of London. Non-resident Students are also 
admitted. At the Scholarship Examination to be 
held in February, 1940, SCHOLARSHIPS from {100 to 
£80 will be awarded for CLassics, GERMAN, FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, History, BOTANY and MATHEMATICS. 


Fees.—Residence, £90 a year. Tuition from 
$8 guineas a year. 


For further particulars apply to— 


The Registrar, 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
(University of London) 
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ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The following are awarded annually to boys 

under 14 on May 1, on the results of an examination 
toward the end of May. 


(a) An ALFRED SMITH SCHOLARSHIP of £80 a year. 
(b) Three JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of £60 
to £40 a year. 
(c) Two or more EXHIBITIONS of about £30 a year. 
INTERNAL SCHOLARSHIPS. The following 
are awarded annually to boys already in the School. 
(a) Two SENIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of {50 a 
year, open to boys not less than 15 and not 
more than 17 on May 1. 
(6) Two JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of {50 to 
£80 a year, open to all boys in the School. 


LEAVING EXHIBITIONS. About three each 


year, from {80 downward, tenable for three years or 
more at the Universities. 


The School Scholarships are tenable for the dura- 
tion of the holder's school career. 

The School Fees are £115 a year, with a Consoli- 
dated Fee of £5 a term to cover all necessary extras. 

Further particulars may be had from the HEAD- 
MASTER, ALDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, 
DERBYSHIRE 


CHOLARSHIP Tests. Junior and 


Senior School, 4th to 7th March, 1940. Age 
limits under 14 and over 8 on September 30, 1940. 
Five Scholarships offered of values up to 100 Guineas, 
£76, £60, £30, £30. 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are 


awarded in March and June. Candidates 
must have taken previously the March or June 
Common Entrance Examination. A further Exami- 
nation will be held at the College on March 31 and 
June 30. For further particulars apply the Rector, 
Beaumont College, Old Windsor, Berks. 


Scholarships, etc., also appear on 
page 780 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


N Examination will be held in 


June, 1940, for three Entrance Scholarships 
of the value of £60, and four or more Exhibitions 
of less amount. 


Candidates must be under the age of 14 on June 1 
immediately before the examination. The age of 
candidates will be taken into consideration in the 
examination. 

Entries should be received by May 24. The 
School fees for Boarders are {120 per annum; 
10 per cent reduction for sons of clergy. 


Further information about Scholarships, copies 
of the School Prospectus, Forms of Entry, &c., can 
be obtained from the Bursar, to whom inquiries 
regarding board and lodgings should also be 
addressed. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


AN Examination is held each June 


to elect TEN Scholarships varying in value 
from £75 to £30 a year. 

A number of Gill Memorial Scholarships and 
Exhibitions are offered each June to sons of Officers 
or Ex-Officers in H.M. Army, varying in value from 
£75 to £30. 

Full particulars on application to the HEADMASTER. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


N Examination will be held in 
each July, for the awarding of Seven 
Scholarships, value £100 to £30, open to boys under 
14 on June 1, 1940. Two of these Scholarships are 
open to boys under 14 years and 6 mon on 
that date. In addition One Musical Scholarship and 
One Drawing Scholarship, value £40 each, open to 
boys under 14}, may be awarded. For 
apply to the HEADMASTER. ° 


CRANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY 


XAMINATIONS March 5, 6, 7, 


June 4, 5, 6, 1940, for Open Scholarships and 
Exhibitions, £100-£30, and for Music and Choral 
Scholarships {40-£30. Age limit for Open and Choral 
Scholars under 14, for Music under 14}, on April 1 
and July 1, 1940. 

Bursaries for the sons of Clergy and Officers are 
available. 
Details from HRADMASTER’S SECRETARY. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for Six Scholar- 

ships, ng from {£80 to {25 per annum, 

will be held in June, 1939. Age limit 14} years. 

Special Exhibitions each term for sons of Cle and 

members of H.M. Services.— Apply HucGu ELDER, 
M.A., Headmaster. 


ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS 


ARADAY HOUSE ELECTRI- 
CAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE.—Exami- 
nations for SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in wr os 
and eee Works are held annually 
APRIL. For particulars apply to CHIEF CLERK, 
66 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 


FELIXSTOWE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
FELIXSTOWE, Suffolk 


CHOLARSHIP Examination will 
be held early in May, 1940. Six Scholarships, 
£60-£30, and several Exhibitions. Also one Music 
Scholarship awarded to a candidate of sufficient 
merit—preferably offering strings. Entrics by 
April 15th. Age under 15 on June 1, 1940. For 
particulars apply to the Headmistress. 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


SIX Scholarships, maximum value 


£70, will be offered in June. Full details from 
the HEADMASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


KING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE 
ISLE OF MAN 


CHOLARSHIP Examination in 


May. Closing day for entries, May 1. The 
examination may take place at candidate's School 
Ten Scholarships will be offered in 1940, in value 
from £100 to £50 a year. Also several minor scholar- 
ships not exceeding {40 a year available. For par- 
ticulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, King William's 
College, Isle of Man. 


KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


TE REE Entrance Scholarships, 
value {50—£70 will be offered in March. 


WELVE to Fourteen King’s 
Scholarships and Entrance Scholarships, 
value £25—{80 per annum, and 


‘Two Milner Memorial Scholarships 


value {100 per annum and £75 per annum for 
five years, will be offered in June. The Milner 
Scholarship is open to sons of Colonial Civil Servants 


and others. 
For full particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


LANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


JE NIRANCE Scholarships will be 

offered for competition in May. Candidates 

must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on June 1. 

- (a) Six sh phen vee A a Classical and 

ern, v m o annum, 
according to meri and oe A90 per 

(6) Two CHORAL EXHIBITIONS of £30 per 

sing and 


— open to all boys who can read 
music. 

Candidates will be examined in London, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary. 


For information apply to the HEADMASTER, 


Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


HREE or four Open Foundation 


Scholarships of £100 a year, and six other 
Scholarships and Exhibitions of between {25 and 
£75 a year will be awarded in June, 1940, if suitable 
candidates of sufficient merit present themselves. 


The Preliminary Examination at the candidate's 
present school will be held on May 27 and 28. A 
candidate may, under certain conditions, be excused 
the Preliminary Examination, if the date coincides 
with that of some other examination. The Final 
Examination for selected candidates at The 
will be held on June 4 and 5. Candidates must 
under 14 on January 1, 1940. 
jects in the Final Examina 
Science, German and Music. 

Scholarships and Exhibitions may in certain cases 
be increased by such an amount as the circumstances 
of the Scholar may require. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the HEADMASTER. 


LIVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
Huyton, near Liverpool 


AS Entrance Scholarship Examina- 


tion (Scholarships £50, Exhibitions £30) will 
take place in February, 1940. Preference to candi- 
dates under 14 years of age. Applications to the 
HEADMISTRESS before January 25th. Particulars of 
bursaries sent on application. Three closed Scholar- 
ships to the University, one available each year. 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


ENTRAN CE Scholarship Examina- 


tion will be held early in March, 1040. 
About five Scholarships of £100 and not less than 
three of (50. A number of bitions also will be 
offered to boys of all-round ability. 


Tor particulars of these and certain Memorial 
Exhibitions apply to the HEADMASTER or BURMR, 
een College, at Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, 
Oxford. 

Successful candidates will join the School in 
September. 


DEC. 1939 


January, 1940, Issue will be ready on 


December 30. Advertisement scale Is on | COLLEGE 


page ili of cover. 


FOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


APPOINTMENTS 


consult 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY Ltd. 


See announcement on third page of cover 


When corresponding with Advertisers 
please mention 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


King’s College of 


Household and Social Science 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Campden Hill Road, Kensington, W. 8 
Warden: Miss H. REYNARD, M.A. 

B.Sc. DEGREE COURSE IN 
HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


THER Courses include a Course 


in preparation for the University of London 
Academic Post-graduate Diploma in Dietetics; a 
One-Year Course fot Trained Nareca who wah 2 


Management ; a One-Year Course 
in Household Management. 
or information ting Courses, 
Scholarships, Bursaries and apply to the 
Y. 


SUBSCRIPTION 


on behalf of a friend in 
the Overseas Dominions 
_or Abroad is always a 
much appreciated form 
of remembrance. 


Such a subscription costs 
EIGHT SHILLINGS a 


year, payable in advance, 
and can commence with 
any issue. 


Instructions, together with 
remittance, should be ad- 
dressed : 


THE JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION 


Oxford University Press 


PRESS ROAD, NEASDEN 
LONDON, N.W. 10 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


THE 
OF PRECEPTORS 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849) 


War-Time Address: 
31 CORKRAN ROAD, SURBITON, Surrey 


MEMBERSHIP 
Registered Teachers, and others who 
have passed an examination satisfactory 
to the Council, are eligible for member- 
ship of the College. Particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS 
The Examinations of Teachers for the 
Diplomas of A.C.P. and L.C.P. are held 
during the Winter Vacations. The Regula- 
tions may be obtained from the Secretary. 


PROFESSIONAL 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 


Preliminary Examinations for Intending 
medical, dental, and pharmaceutical stu- 
dents are held in March, June, September, 
and December. The Regulations may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


= Coaching = 


OLSEY HALL, OXFORD 

(founded in 1894) prepares candidates by 

correspondence for all exams. leading to London 

: Di of Oxford, 

» London, and other Universities; A.C.P., 
-examination 


Prospectus 
free from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. E., WOLSEY HALI,, OXFORD. 


OXFORD MUSIC 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


INSTRUMENTAL 

Stanton, W. K. Christmas Carols for 

String Orchestra. 

. 1. Joseph Dearest, Joseph Mine 

. 2. The First Nowell 
3. In Dulci Jubilo 

. 4. O Little Town of Bethlehem 

. 5. God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen 
6. Rejoice and be Merry 

. 7. This Endris Night 

. 8. All Poor Men and Humble 

Score to each, 9d. Violin l, Violin il, Viola, 
"Cello and Bass to each, 2d. 

0.0.8. O109. J. S. Bach. ‘* Pastoral 
Symphony,” from the Christmas 
Oratorio. Arranged for Strings and 
optional. Continuo and edited by 
W. Gillies Whittaker. 2s. éd. 

Parts separately : Solo Violins |, Il, (ll, IV; 

Tutti Violins |, II, Ul (for Viola); Viola, 

lio and Contrabass. Each 4d. 

The prospectus of ‘‘ Music in the Home ” will 

be sent post free on application. 


Of UNIVERSITY PRES 
36 Sohe $q., Oxford Street, W.1 . 
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The Central School 


of Speech Training 
and Dramatic Art 


(Incorporated) | 
Recognized as an approved course for 
the Diploma in Dramatic Art of 

London University. 


President : 

RiGHT Hon. THE EARL oF LYTTON, 
K.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. 
Principal : 

ELsIE FoGErry, C.B.E., L.R.A.M. 


FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
TEACHERS OF DICTION. 


The Teachers’ Course is accepted by 

the Teachers Registration Council 

and qualifies for membership of the 

Association of Teachers of Speech 
and Drama. 


Temporary Address: 


LOPES HALL, 
ST. GERMAN’S ROAD, EXETER 


Prospectuses on application to the 
REGISTRAR. 


THE BEDFORD FROEBEL TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


14 The Crescent, Bedford 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOLS 


Reeognized by the Board of Education. 
Principal: Miss MARGARET SPENCER. 


Students are for the Examinations of the 
Nationa] Froebel Union. 


Course of Training, three years. 


Fees with Residence, £108 10s. to £110 5s. 
Fees, without Residence, {34 18s. per annum. 


For further information Courses, 
Bursaries and Residence, apply to the Y. 


THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
By THE DEAN, Mr. FRANK Roscor 
THIS interesting account of the work, 


past and present, of the Coll a in 
the February, 1989, issue of The Journal of Raucation. 


THE INCORPORATED 
FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Grove HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 1. 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, 
COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 


CHAIRMAN: L. G. MONTEFIORE, O.B.E., M.A. 
PRINCIPAL: Miss E. M. JEBB, M.A. 

Students are trained for the Examinations of the 
Natioral Froebel Foundation. 

Pr uses and particulars as to Scholars ; 
cara: and Grants from the Board of Educa 
may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 

The College has been evacuated to Knebworth 
House, Knebworth, Herts, and the Demonstration 
School to St. Mary’s House, Freeland, near Oxford. 
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English 


THINK IT OUT. By J. D. Stephenson, M.A. 
A course in Criticism and Composition for School Certifi- 
cate and Sixth Forms. 2s. 9d. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE SENTENCE. 
By H. A. Treble, M.A., and G. H. Vallins, B.A. 
The essentials of sentence structure and analysis. 

Part I, Is.; Part II, is. 3d. 


VICTORIAN NARRATIVE POEMS (Morte 
d@’Arthur, Sohrab and Rustum, Saul and Goblin 
Market). Edited by C. M. Dyson, B.A., B.Litt. 2s. 


THE CURTAIN RISES. Edited by J. Compton, 
M.A. A collection of plays for young readers and 
actors. 2s. 3d. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


ELIZABETHAN DRAMA. By Janet Spens, M.A., 
D.Litt. 5s. net 


JACOBEAN DRAMA. By Una Ellis-Fermor, 
M.A., D.Litt. 12s. 6d. net 


THE IRISH DRAMATIC MOVEMENT. By Una 
Ellis-Fermor. 10s. 6d. net 


Modern Languages 


J’ECRIS LE FRANCAIS. By L. A. Baker, B.A., 
M.Ed. Free composition for beginners. 
With five illustrations. 1s. 3d. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE FRENCH COMPOSI- 
TION. By C. E. Stockton, M.A. 2s. 


DER FLIEGER VON TSINGTAU. By Gunther 
Plischow. A reader suitable for the third or fourth 
year, with vocabulary. 2s. 3d. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE: 1888 to 
1938. By J. Bithell. 18s. net 


FRANCE: A COMPANION TO FRENCH 
STUDIES. [Edited by Professor R. L. G. Ritchie. 
With a map. 16s. net 


Science 


GENERAL SCIENCE. By J. C. Platt, W. C. 
Frid, J. H. Hopkinson and F. Jones. In two parts, 
covering requirements of S.C. General Science Course. 

Part I, 3s. 6d. Part II, ready shortly 


GENERAL SCIENCE TEST PAPERS. By Harold 
Goodburn. is. 6d. 


A TEXTBOOK OF ELECTRICITY. By H. G. 
Mitchell, M.A., B.Sc. Covers requirements of H.C., 


scholarship and intermediate B.Sc. Students. 10s. 


METHUEN & CO. LTD. 


Classies 


CIVIS ROMANUS. By J. M. Cobban, M.A., and 
R. Colebourn, M.A. A reader for the first two years 
of Latin, dealing with the history and everyday life of 
Rome. 2s. 6d. 
MENTOR. By R. Colebourn. An exercise book 
and companion to “‘ Civis Romanus.” 2s. 6d. 


PAX ET IMPERIUM. By J. M. Cobban. 
A third-year Latin Reader. 2s. 6d. 


ONE HUNDRED LATIN PASSAGES. By W.G. 
Butler, M.A. For prepared and unprepared transla- 
tion up to S.C. standard. 2s. 6d. 


METHUEN’S NEW CLASSICAL TEXTS 


LIVY XXX. Edited by H. E. Butler and H. H. 
Scullard. 3s. 6d. ; with vocabulary, 3s. 9d. 


TACITUS: ANNALS XIV. Edited by E. C. 
Woodcock. 3s. 6d. ; with vocabulary, 4s. 


ILIAD XI. Edited by E. S. Forster. 
3s.; with vocabulary, 3s. 6d. 


HERODOTUS II. Edited by W. G. Waddell. 
7s. 6d.; with vocabulary, 8s. 6d. 


History 


LIVING HISTORY. By E. L. Turnbull. A series 
of dramatic readers in four parts for juniors. 2s. each. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LIFE; Political and 
Social. By Amabel Williams - Ellis and F. J. Fisher. 
A brilliant and freshly-written history for middle and 
lower forms. Vol. I, 2s. 9d. ; Vols. II, III and IV, 3s. each. 


THE STORY OF EUROPE. By Cicely Tower. 
For lower forms. Parts I and II, 2s. 3d. each. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


THE COMMON PEOPLE, 1746 to 1938. 
By G. D. H. Cole and Raymond Postgate. 6s. net 


A HISTORY OF EUROPE FROM 911 to 1198. 


By Z. N. Brooke, M.A. 16s. net 
Handicraft, ete. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ENGINEERING DRAWING. 

By E. Rowarth, A.M.I.E.E. 3s. 6d. 


A WOODWORK CLASS-BOOK. By H. Hey and 
G. H. Rose. 3s. 


SIMPLE ARTCRAFTS FOR SCHOOLS. 
By Frederick Garnett. 3s. 


THE PLAYWORK BOOK. By Ann Macbeth. 
3s. 6d. net 


ee 36 ESSEX STREET, W.C. 2 C 
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J. & IJ. PATON ivao agen 


143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


© 
Telephone : PUBLISH “ PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS ” 
o An aid to parents in the selection of Schools. Contains details of 
5053 Schools, Tutors and Training Colleges for children of all ages. 
r 42nd Annual Edition, 1939-1940. Price 5/6, post free. 


and Provincial papers. 


RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS for the Educational columns of all London 
Instructions carried out promptly and accurately. 


PRODUCE PROSPECTUSES—Photographing, Blockmaking and Printing 
orders executed. Specimens gladly sent. 


RECOMMEND SCHOOLS—Prospectuses are filed and forwarded, free of 
charge, to Parents stating full details of their requirements. 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS—A department has been opened to deal with 


Transfers. No charge to Purchasers. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE 
Entrance Scholarships, 1940 


The following Scholarships and Exhibitions will be awarded 
on the results of the examination : 


(1) About ten Scholarships of the value of £100, £80, £60, £40 


a year. 

(2) Exhibitions of £25 a year. 

(3) One Scholarship for Music of the value of £70 a year, with 
free tuition in music. ; 

(4) One Arthur Percival Scholarship of the value of £50 a year. 
Preference for the sons of British Naval or Military Officers. 

(5) One Cowley Scholarship of the value of £50 a year for the 
son of an Old Cliftonian. 

(6) One Old Cliftonian Scholarship of the value of £35 a year 
for the son of an Old Cliftonian. 

(7) One Frederick Percival Scholarship of the value of £33 a 
year. Preference for day-boys. 

(8) One Edgar Gollin Memorial Scholarship of the value of 
£25 a year, with a preference for the son of an old Cliftonian. 

(9) One Preparatory School Scholarship of the value of £25 
a year for a member of the Preparatory School between the ages 
of 13 and 14, or a boy under 14 in the Upper School who was 
formerly a member of the Preparatory School. 

N.B.—Day boys [except in the case of (7) The Frederick 
Percival Scholarship] will receive two-fifths of the value of 
Scholarships and Exhibitions to which they are elected, with a 
minimum of £25 a year. 

Candidates must be under fourteen on June 1, 1940. Boys 
who are already in the School may compete. The examination 
will not be, as hitherto, in two parts. Candidates will take the 
examination at Clifton on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
May 28, 29, 30. It is possible that a simultaneous examination 
will be held at a Scottish centre. The results will be announced 
not later than Saturday, June 1. 

Particulars from the BURSAR. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LEICESTER 


The College offers courses for the 
External Degrees of London University 
in Arts, Science, Commerce, and Law. 
Some of these courses are suitable 
for students who wish to take the first 
Examination in Agriculture, Dental 
Surgery, Medicine, and Veterinary 
Science. 


Inclusive Tuition Fee, {25 per annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the 
Training of Teachers approved by the 
Board of Education and with the usual 
Grants. 

Fee payable by Student, £12. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
EDUCATION 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 
Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 
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MATRICULATION AND OTHER 
EXAMINATION NOTICES, 
FELLOWSHIPS, 


EXHIBITIONS, 


STUDENTSHIPS, AND BURSARIES 


MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE 


i | ‘WO Major Scholarships will be 
awarded on the results of an examination 
held in March each year, of the value of £60-£100 
each according to the standard attained by the 
candidates. er minor Scholarships and Exhi- 
bitions will be awarded, of the n value of £10 
each. secondary Scholarshi 
mented to values varying with the 
the parents. All candidates must be under 15 years 
the examination. 


a on September 1, foll 
ted number of these larships will be 
sanded to candidates offering Instrumental Music 


(no age limit). 
For further particulars apply to the Hzap- 


MISTRESS, Miss I. M. BROOKS, M.A. (Cantab.). 
OUNDLE SCHOOL 
N Examination for Entrance 
Scholarships is held annually in May or June. 


For further apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Oundle bandle School, Northampton. 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET 


E NTRANCE Scholarships. Six 


offered every June.—Apply SECRETARY, 
Schoo! House, Wellington, Somerset. 


WREKIN COLLEGE, 
WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 


AA seat Examination is held annually, 


usually in June, when six Entrance Scholar- 
hee 


TEx, 


A A Ge M. paeen 


WORKSOP COLLEGE, NOTTS 
ANB Examination is held in May or 


Generally two Scholarships 
offered Of £60 enei two of £40, and two of 30, 
Candidates must be under 14 years of age con 
and entry forms can be obtained 
the HEADMASTER, Worksop College, Notts. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 


(University of London) 
Principal: Miss J. R. Bacon, M.A., Cambridge. 
HE LENT TERM commences on 
Thursday, January 11, 1940. The 
College prepares women students for the 
London Degrees in Arts and Science. 
Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to 
£80 a year, and several Exhibitions of not 
more than £35, tenable for three years, 
will be offered for competition in Febru- 
ary, 1940. For further particulars apply 
to THE SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNORS, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, 
Surrey. 


= Typewriting = 


YPEWRITING. 


Testimonials, 


Exam. Papers. ri ta 6 Maa i (one), 6d. 

: 80, 1s. 6d; llabases, 
. 1,000 words. anoct Cinai. ener 

44 Havelock Road, Hastings, Sussex. 


Will advertisers 
please note that all 
matters regarding 
advertisements in 


THE JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION 
are now dealt with by 


The Oxford 
University Press 


Advertisement Department 
34 Parkside 
Cricklewood 


London 
N.W. 2 


Tel. : Gla. 1999 
(evacuation address) 


Fa Training. 


REMEDIAL 


GYMNASTICS, &c. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 


Principal: Miss STANSFELD 
Vice-Principal: Miss PETIT 


The object of the College is to train Students to 
enable them to become Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Games in Schools. 


The Course of Training extends over three years, 

and includes the Theory and Practice of Educational 

» Massage and Medica] Gymnastics, 

Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, 

Lacrosse, Lawn Tennis, Hockey, Net Ball, Cricket 
and Swimming. 


Students are prepared for the Examination for 
the London University Diploma in the Theory and 
Practice of Educational Gymnastics and for the 
“ Conjoint’ Examination of the Chartered Society 
of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 


An educational centre like Bedford affords special 
facilities for practice in Teaching and professional 
coaching in Games and Swimming. Fees: £165 per 
annum. 


Two Scholarships of £50 and two of £25 will be 
awarded in March for September. Application 
should be made before February 15th. 


For particulars apply Secretary, 87 Landsdowne 
Road, Bedford. 


THE LING PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


(An Association of Teachers trained in the 
Theory and Practice of Physical Education) 


FOUNDED 1899 


Offices: Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, W.C. 1 
Tel.: Euston 1086 and 1483 


“THE Association keeps a list of 

certificated Gymnastic and Games Mistresses 
and Medical Gymnasts—and publishes The Journal 
of Physical Education and School Hygiene; 
Net Ball Rules, 34d.; Rounders Rules, 3}d. ; Scandi- 
navian Dances (Series I, II and IIl), 8$d. each; 
Music to Dances, 84d. each; Folk Dances from Many 
Lands (Series I, II and III), 834d. each; Music to 
Dances, 83d. each; and sells the following publica- 
tions: Principles of Gymnastics for Women and 
Girls (Bjorksten), 9s. Ditto, Part II, 21s. 6d. 
All post free. For these and further publications, 
please apply to the Secretary, 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


KENSINGTON GORE, S.W. 7 
R of Teachers and the 
Board of Räucation for Buraham Sonic of Salaries 
vy, 
Diploma Chelsea P.T.C., Member of Ling Association. 


are pre for Education 
of London University and the Conjoint Examina- 
tion of the Chartered Society and Medical 
Gymnastics. Eighteen acres of and playing 
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SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXERCISES IN PHYSICS 


By L. R. MIDDLETON, M.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Senior Physics Master, Latymer Upper School, Hammersmith, 
Issued Complete in three parts, Complete, as. 6d. 


Part I. Mechanics and the Properties of Matter. 18. 
Part II, Heat, Light and Sound. is. gd. 
Part III. Magnetism and Electricity. 1s, gd. 


This book is designed for pupils preparing for School Certificate, Scottish Leaving Certificate, Matriculation, or other 
examinations of a similar kind. It contains over six hundred and fifty problems the majority of which are taken, by 
permission, from papon set by various examining bodies. The problems are varied so aat PAE every branch of 
physics, up to School Certificate standard, is included. A particular value of the exercises is that they enable the student 
to test his knowledge, since a subject is only understood when the knowledge of it can be properly applied. 

In addition there are over eighty worked examples which, it is hoped, will be of use in helping st ts who encounter 

i ies in solving the problems, and will also help to give a more complete understanding of the subject. 

At the end of each of the three main sections into which the book is divided, there is a series of test papers, 


A SCHOOL ALGEBRA 


C. WOIDE GODFREY, M.A. (Cantab.) BY R. C. B, TAIT, B.Sc.Hons. (London) 
Hema of Then Grammar Shool and eX any = Senior Mathematics Master at Thetord Grammar 


on. 
Cloth boards, 38. gd. With Answers, 4s. 


The object of this book is to provide a concise up-to-date course of Algebra for Schools. 

The arrangement of the book is similar to that of the authors’ School Arithmetic, and the work centres round the large 
number of illustrative worked examples and carefully grouped exercises, An important feature of the book is that, at the 
end of every chapter, there is a Revision Exercise, mainly composed of actual School Certificate questions, and at the end 
of each suggested year’s work a number of Test Papers so graded that they can be used at different stages during the 
year. A thorough revision course for the examination year will be found in the 18 Revision Exercises, and the last group 
of 12 Test Papers, which are all ofeSchool Certificate type. 

The recommendations of the recent report of the Mathematical Association on the teaching of Algebra have been 
followed, and it is hoped that this book, in which thoroughness has nowhere been sacrificed to the dictates of the School 
Certificate Syllabus, will provide a sufficient and not too lengthy course for the ordinary School Certificate candidate. At 
the same time, the book will be found to contain enough of harder formal Algebra as a groundwork for those who will 
eventually become Mathematics or Science specialists. 


THE MINSTER ENGLISH TEXTS 


With Exercises by J. C. DENT, M.A., Headmaster, Westminster City School. 


Each book in this series is provided with two sets of exercises—one on the textin general, and the other designed to help 
more detailed study of selected passages. The editor's aim is to help the reader to appresa the book as a whole and to 
become conscious in some degree of the craftsmanship of its parts. Incidentally, the exercises are so framed that they 
form a very valuable commentary. 


SILAS MARNER. By GEORGE ELIOT. 1s, 9d. THE COVERLEY PAPERS. By JOSEPH ADDISON. 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By CHARLES DICKENS. THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Part One. By 
us, 6d. JOHN BUNYAN. 


: : ESSAY OF CLIVE. By Lord MACAULAY, 
These two books are intended fi ils taking the School yY 
and similar Exarainations. Silas Marner is set for Cambridge Locali ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. By CHARLES LAMB. 


School Certificate, 1040, and A Christmas Carol is set for London 
General School Examination, 1040 and 1941, and the GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Parts z and =a. By 


Universi 
Matciculation Exarstnatien, June, 1940 -imar 1961, JONATHAN SWIFT. 


BLACKIR’S ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING SERIES 


General Editor: A, W. HIRST, M.Sc.(Eng.), A.M.LE.E., 
Chief Lecturer in Electrical Engineering, College of Technology, Leicester, 


, À series of concise and up-to-date text-books on the various branches of Electrical Engineering, suitable both for elec- 
trical engineers and for students at Universities and Technical Colleges. 


INTRODUCTION TO ELECTRICAL MACHINES. By A. W. HIRST, M.Sc. (Eng.), A.M.LE.E. 5, net. 
INDUCTION MOTORS. By S. GORDON MONK, M.Sc. (Eng.), B.Sc; A. M.1.E.E., M.J,LE., &c., Head of Electrical 
Engineering Department, Plymouth and Devonport Technical College. 58. net. 


GENERATION AND TRANSMISSION. By C.S. BECKETT, B.Sc., A, M.1.E.E., District Engineer of the Warwickshire 
and Leicestershire Power Company, Ltd. 5s. net. 
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